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The  "  Annual  Cyclop»dia "  for  1879  has  grown  into  a  larger  volume  than 
usual  from  the  multitudinous  events  of  a  year  unusuallj  prolific  in  legislative 
action  and  political  changes,  and  teeming  with  vitality  in  the  various  fields  of 
scientific  progress  and  mechanical  development,  religious  activity,  industrial 
advancement,  and  commercial  transition,  which  come  within  the  scope  of  a  work 
which  aims  to  be  a  complete  record  of  the  current  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world,  and  a  register  of  every  fact  or  occurrence  which  forms  an 
influential  factor  in  modem  civilization. 

The  articles  on  the  States  are  lengthened  beyond  their  usual  compass  by 
exceptionally  important  legislation  transacted  and  pending  upon  the  regulation 
of  railroad,  insurance,  and  other  corporations;  upon  temperance,  convict-labor, 
tramps,  Chinese  immigration,  and  the  different  elements  of  the  labor  question ; 
upon  the  regulation  of  the  ballot  and  the  question  of  the  Federal  control  of 
elections ;  upon  the  question  of  paying  or  not  paying  State  and  municipal  debts, 
and  other  subjects  of  moment.  The  Legislatures  of  the  individual  States  are 
the  arenas  in  which  most  of  the  socio-political  questions,  which  in  other  countries 
make  the  great  national  issues,  are  fought  out ;  and  as  the  ^^  Annual  Cyclopeedia'^ 
is  the  only  full  and  comprehensive  chronicle  of  this  most  momentous  portion  of 
the  country's  history,  it  must  not  allow  any  important  acts  of  legislation,  nor  any 
decision  of  the  courts  concerning  them,  or  subjects  of  political  agitation,  to  pass 
unrecorded.  Full  and  interesting  data  are  given  this  year  upon  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  condition  of  many  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  usual  reports  of 
public  affairs,  statistical  information,  and  record  of  party  action.  In  Caufoknia 
a  synopsis  of  the  new  Constitution  is  found.  In  Maine  and  in  Publio  Docu- 
ments the  documents  relating  to  the  election  difficulty  are  given  at  length.  In 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Yibginia,  the  debt  questions  are  unfolded ;  in  Min- 
nesota and  Flobida,  the  question  of  railroad  land-grants ;  and  in  other  States, 
whatever  subjects  are  uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  In  separate  articles  the 
Exodus  of  the  Colored  People  and  the  Yellow  Fever  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. In  Congress  the  debates  on  the  anti-Chinese  and  election  investigation 
bais,  and  the  conflicts  over  the  army  and  judicial  appropriation  bills  in  their  suc- 
cessive phases,  are  very  fuUy  reported,  with  the  entire  texts  of  the  President's 
vetoes.    The  IN'ational  Board  of  Health  is  explained  in  a  timely  article. 

The  high  value  and  authority  of  the  exhaustive  monographs  on  the  Marine 
HosprrAL  Servtob,  the  Signal*  Service,  the  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments, 
and  Refunding  the  Publio  Debt  wiU  be  appreciated  by  every  reader.    Every 
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word  in  these  articles  carries  the  weight  of  the  authority  of  men  who  are  best 
qualified  and  best  entitled  to  speak  npon  these  important  institutions  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  national  Government — who  themselves  were  magna  para  in  their 
development.  The  historical  account  of  the  marine  hospitals  is  from  the  pen  of 
Surgeon-General  Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  service.  The  dear  and 
full  exposition  of  the  workings  of  the  Meteorologies  Division  of  the  Signal 
Service  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  General  Albert  J.  Myer,  Chief 
Signal  Officer.  The  succinct  but  complete  expositions  of  the  great  fiscal  achieve- 
ments of  refunding  and  resumption  have  for  their  author  J.  K.  Upton,  the  pres- 
ent Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  "  Oyclopsedia ''  is  as  full  as  ever  of  religious  information.  In  Evangel- 
ical Alllai^ce  the  acts  of  that  association  are  recounted  ;  in  Bsahmo  Somaj  the 
reform  movement  among  the  Brahmans  is  explained;  and  a  review  of  each 
Church  is  given  under  the  name  of  the  denomination. 

The  political  history  and  statistical  survey  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth  are  as  complete  as  in  former  years.  The  Ferry  laws  in  France,  the  tariff 
reform  in  Germany,  and  the  leading  questions  and  legislative  results  in  other 
countries  are  amply  discussed.  The  Nihilistic  troubles  are  recounted  and  ex- 
plained in  BussiA  and  Kihilism.  The  origin  and  events  of  the  war  in  2^oloo- 
land  are  described  in  Cafe  Colony,  and  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Zooloo  nation 
in  ZooLoos  ;  the  history  of  the  South  American  war  is  narrated  in  Bolivia  and 
Febu  ;  of  the  Afghan  war,  in  Afghanistan  and  India  ;  of  the  Bussian  expedi- 
tion into  Turkistan,  in  Russia  ;  of  the  Burmese  horrors,  in  Bubmah.  In  Egypt 
the  developments  of  the  debt  question  and  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive  are 
related.  The  visitation  of  the  plague  in  Bussia  is  given  in  Plague,  and  a 
description  of  the  Isthmus  Canal  scheme  and  of  the  various  plans  and  routes  in 
Interogeanio  Canal.  The  newly  erected  autonomous  states  in  Turkey  are 
described  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Bouhelia,  and  sketches  of  their  rulers 
under  their  names.  This  volume  is  behind  none  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
department  of  biography. 

The  articles  on  Commerce  and  the  commercial  statistics  presented  under  the 
several  countries  afford  a  survey  of  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation upon  commerce  and  industry  which  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  customary  comprehensive  scientific  articles,  there  are  special  ones 
on  the  more  prominent  subjects  of  recent  research  and  discovery.  The  article 
on  Geographical  Exploration  is  more  detailed  than  usual ;  the  portion  relating 
to  Arctic  discovery  is  a  valuable  contribution  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Howgate. 

With  the  unusually  profuse  illustrations  of  this  volume  it  is  hoped  that  no- 
where will  be  felt  the  want  of  a  map,  a  diagram,  or  a  drawing  which  would  make 
the  text  clearer.  There  are  steel  portraits  of  President  Grevy  of  the  French 
Bepublic,  Speaker  Bandall,  and  Secretary  Sherman.  A  glance  through  the 
index  will  show  that  the  present  volume  is  not  merely  a  larger,  but  that  it  is  a 
fuller  book  than  usual.  As  indicated  above,  uncommon  pains  have  been  taken 
to  render  the  "  Annual  Cyclopsedia,"  as  far  as  possible,  rounder  and  more  cyclo- 
paedic in  character. 
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A 

ABD-EL-EADER  (properly  Sidi  SL-Hxixn  fore  the  Saltan  had  made  up  his  miad  what  to 
Abd  el-Kadbb  Ulkd  Mahiddin),  a  distm-  .  do,  he  had  involved  Morocco  in  a  war  with 
gaidhed  Arab  chief,  and  one  of  the  most  promi-  France,  which  was  short  and  decisive.  In  the 
nent  representatives  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  battle  of  Islj,  Augost  14, 1844,  the  Moors  were 
nineteenth  centary ;  born  near  Mascara  in  Al-  completely  defeated,  and,  fearinff  Abd-el-Ka- 
geria  about  1807,  died  in  Damascas  in  Novem-  der's  inflaence  in  Morocco,  the  Saltan  condad- 
ber,  1879.  By  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  ed  peace  with  France,  and  Abd-el-Kader  was 
he  made  together  with  his  father,  who  was  a  agam  a  fugitive.  Stirring  up  revolt  in  Morocco 
marabout  (Arab  seer),  as  well  as  by  his  stucUes  itself,  he  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  in 
at  the  University  of  Fez,  he  gained  a  reputa-  several  battles.  The  power  against  him  was 
tion  for  piety  and  the  title  el-Ha4ji,  the  pil-  too  strong,  however,  and  on  December  21, 
grim.  The  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  1847,  he  was  forced  to  enter  French  territory, 
however,  made  of  the  future  priest  a  warrior,  and  on  the  following  day  surrendered  to  Gen- 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  his  father  the  eral  Lamorioidre.  The  General  promised  to 
people  elected  him  Ameer  of  Mascara,  and  he  send  him  to  Egypt  or  to  Syria,  and  the  Duke 
soon,  by  his  perseverance,  indomitable  coarage,  dAumale  confirmed  this  promise.  This  pledge 
and  patriotism,  gained  the  love  and  confidence  was  broken  by  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
of  the  Kabyles  to  a  high  degree.  In  1882  and  lippe,  and  he  was  retained  in  captivity  for 
1838  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  many  years.  President  Louis  Napoleon,  how- 
and,  although  repeatedly  defeated,  finally  com-  ever,  released  him  in  1863,  after  he  had  sworn 
pelted  the  French  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  on  the  Koran  not  to  oppose  the  IVench  rule  in 
February  26,  1834,  by  which  his  sovereignty  Africa.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  Brussa, 
was  acknowledged,  and  he  was  permitted  to  buy  and  afberwuxl  in  Damascus,  where  he  exerted 
arms  in  France.  He  next  subjugated  the  na-  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Christians  at 
tive  tribes,  extending  his  authority  over  the  the  time  of  the  Syrian  massacres  of  1860,  for 
entire  provinces  of  Titeri  and  Oran.  In  the  which  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Le- 
foUowing  year  he  again  waged  war  against  the  gion  of  Honor.  Louis  Napoleon  allowed  him 
French,  defeating  General  Tr6zel  on  the  Mak-  a  pension  of  100,000  francs,  which  was  reduced 
ta,  June  28, 1836,  and  General  d'Arlanges  on  in  1879.  He  visited  the  Paris  Exposition  and 
the  Tafua,  April  26,  1886;  and  he  continued  England  in  1867,  and  in  1870  offered  his  ser- 
his  guerrilla  struggle  with  such  success  that  vices  to  France  against  Germany.  In  1871 
the  French,  who  were  then  contemplating  Abd-el-Eader  submitted  to  the  Government 
the  capture  of  Oonstantine,  in  order  to  gain  of  Thiers  some  suggestions  relative  to  re- 
time for  this  undertaking,  made  another  treaty  forms  in  the  administration  of  Algeria.  Since 
with  him  on  May  80,  1837,  in  which  they  that  time  but  little  has  been  heard  of  him.  He 
recognized  his  authority  under  the  nominal  was  known  to  live  a  retired  life  in  Damascus, 
sovereignty  of  France,  and  by  which  he  was  devoting  his  time  to  religious  duties,  the  edu- 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  prov-  cation  of  his  children,  and  literary  pursuits. 


France ;  but  this  time  the  French  were  more  nations,  Abd-el-Kader  was  by  no  means  an 

successful,  so  that  in  1842  he  was  compelled  obstinate  opponent  of  modem  civilization,  but 

to  seek  refuge  in  Morocco.    Abd-er-Kaham,  showed  an  eaaremess  to  learn  from  his  victors, 

the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  received  him ;  but,  be-  Ever  since  1852  he  was  on  the  best  terms  with 
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France ;  he  became  an  advocate  of  the  princi-  The  third  expedition,  oonsistiiig  of  over  20.000  men, 

pie  of  reUgioua  toleration,  and  joined  the  or-  magnificently  equipped  and  provided  with  a  Urge 

A^m  ^#  i?»?»,n<>.rvn.«.       Til  AiA  «^«.  .A«^r.^^^  EuTopean  and  American  staff,  was  alDO  defeated  and 

der  of  Freemaaonry.     He  did  not  renounce  driveTftwn  the  land.    Soon  after  the  defeat  of  thU 

polygamy,  but  in  his  retirement  at  Damascus  third  Emtian  army,  Menelek.  King  of  the  Shoacoun- 

had  three  wives.     Most  of  his  numerous  chil-  try,  broke  out  into  revolt  in  toe  south,  and  was  aided 

drendied  before  their  father,  and  one  of  his  by  King  Wold-Mikail  in  the  north.    King  John  hnst- 

daughters  became  a  Christian.  A  religio-philo-  **'*^  ^.  P^\t'''^J?  ^T  ^°™f*^  J*^**^^*  *?^  \f  ^^« 

«<au^>iv«»o  »/vx^wu«  a  x^u.  iDuicku.   x*  « vAtKiv-pA«uv-  jQggjj  j^^g  ^^  EgyptuuM  stole  back  airam  the  Booos 

sophical  work,  which  he  wrote  m  Arabic  m  country.    But  titow  Menelek  and  Wold-Mikail  are 

his  retirement,  was  well  received,  and  trans-  friends  with  King  John,  and  have  taken  wives  from 

lated  by  Dugat  into   French  under  t)ie  title  his  family;  and,  mark  well  my  words.  King  John  will 

"  Rappel  A  PlnteUigent,  Avis  &  rindiff^reut "  get  bock  tlie  Bogos  country  (a  fertile  district  on  ilie 

CPtLnf^  ^RRf^\  north  and  northwest  frontiers  of  Ab^ssmui)  by  fair 

^rans,  looo;.                »,,,«.,       ,          ,  means  or  by  foul,  or  he  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 

bpecial  works  on  Abd-el-Kader  have  been  who  will  provcnt  himi    EKyptcim  nolL  and  King 

published    by    Lam6naire,   **  Vie,  Aventures,  John  does  not  believe  that  England  and  France  will 

Oombats  et    Prise    d'Abd-el-Kader  "    (Paris,  gp  to  war  with  hun  to  prevent  his  taking  bock  from 

1848),  and  Bellemare.  "  Abd^l-Kader  Sa  Vie  ^^P'  ^'^*'  "^^^^^  ^^"""^  ^  ^'"^ 

Politique  et  Militaire  "  (Paris,  1868).  King  Menelek  of  Shoa,  the  southern  part  of 

ABYSSINIA,*  a  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  Abyssinia,  in  August  informed  the  British  An- 

the  boundaries  of  which  continue  to  be  unset-  ti-81avery  Society  that  he  had  abolished  the 

tied.    The  area  of  Abyssinia  proper,  which  slave-trade  throughout  his  dominions.    In  De- 

waa  formerly  said  to  comprise  the  three  im-  cember  the  relations  between  Menelek  end  the 

portant  states  of  Tigr6,  Amhara,  and  Shoa.  is  King  of  Abyssinia  were  reported  to  be  critical, 

estimated  by  Behm  and  Wagner  (**  BevOlke-  because  Meuelek  has  failed  to  pay  his  annual 

rung  der  Erde,"  vol.  v.)  at  about  168,000  square  triluite. 

miles ;  the  population  is  believed  to  be  from  ADULTERATION.  The  Governments  of 
8,000,000  to  5,000,000.  The  larger  portion  Gerinany,  Belgium,  and  other  European  coun- 
of  this  country  is  governed  by  King  John  (for-  tries  have  in  recent  years  taken  active  steps 
merly  known  as  Prince  Kassai),  while  Shoa  is  to  suppress  adulteration  and  the  use  of  dele- 
under  the  government  of  King  Menelek.  The  terious  substances,  more  particularly  in  foods 
son  of  the  late  King  Theodore,  Prince  Alma-  or  in  articles  where  a  .direct  noxious  effect 
yoo.  who  after  the  death  of  his  father  was  sent  upon  the  public  health  results..  In  Great  Brit- 
to  England  to  receive  there  a  careful  education,  ain  the  health  authorities  are  empowered  to 
died  at  Leeds  on  November  24,  1879.  suppress  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  containing 

As  the  King  of  Abyssinia  lays  claim  to  large  injurious  ingredients.    In  the  different  Ameri- 

territories  which  have  of  late  been  annexed  to  can  States  special  acts  have  been  passed  rela- 

Egypt,  especially  the  port  of  Massowa,  the  two  tive  to  debased  or  adulterated  food  articles, 

countries  have  been  for  years  on  unfriendly  In  the  State  of  New  York  dealers  in  artificial 

terms.    In  1879  the  Government  of  Egypt  sent  butter  are  compelled  to  label  it  as  such,  and 

Gordon  Pasha  on  a  special  mission  to  King  strict  measures  have  been  taken  to  put  a  stop 

John  to  settle  the  pending  difficulties  peace-  to  the  adulteration  or  reduction  of  milk.    No 

ably.    The  King  refused  to  accept  the  proposi-  general  laws  have  been  enactedt  however,  to 

tions  made  by  Gordon  Pasha,  and  threatened  suppress  the  debasement  or  falsification  of 

to  invade  Egypt.    (See  Egypt.)  commercial  commodities,  or  even  of  food  prod- 

An  Egyptian  functionary,  Zobir  Pasha,  who  nets,  a  kind  of  fraud  to  which  the  larger  por- 

was  ruler  of  Darfoor  before  the  annexation  of  tion  of  the  mercantile  community  are  them- 

this  country  to  Egypt,  gave  in  September  to  an  selves  unwilling  parties.    This  subject  has  been 

American  writer  the  following  account  of  the  called  to  the  attention  of  the  public  frequently 

aitnation  of  affairs  in  Abyssinia:  of  late  by  chemists,  microscopists,  and  physi- 

King  John  has  now  wdueed  to  obedience  his  two  ^^ians ;  but  the  deadly  effects  of  some  of  the 

vassal  kinm,  Menelek  and  Wold-MikaiL    The  King  matenals  from  which  articles  of  daily  use  are 

knows  weu  that  by  oider  of  the  Sultan  at  Constanti-  manufactured,  and  the  extent  to  Which  the 

nople  the  Egyptian  army  is  reduced  to  18,000  men.  adulteration  of  foods,  beverages,  and  medicines 
The  King  knows  also  that  Gordon  Pasha  has  left  Cairo 


to  war  with  Abyssinia  f  Hnnxinger  Pasha  stole  for  State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan,  has  offi- 
Egypt  the  country  of  the  Bogoa.  Kin^  John  then  ^ially  warned  the  people  of  that  State  of  two 
took  back  by  force  a  part  of  this  temtory.  Ismail  ,.^«„V,i„„^^,^„„  »^«L«^o  /n#  Aiant^ao.  anA  Annt'U  in 
Pasha  then  wnt  three  expeditions  against  Abysainia,  \^^y  dangerous  sources  of  disease  and  death  in 
The  first,  commanded  by  Munzinger  Pasha  and  con-  the  reckless  employment  of  poisonous  mate- 
sisting  of  2,000  men,  was  annihilated  by  King  John,  rials  in  manufactures — arsenic  to  color  wall- 
and  Munxinger  himself  killed.  The  second,  consist-  papers  and  to  dye  clothing  materials,  and  lead 
ing  of  1,800  men,  shared  a  Hke  fete,  and  its  command-  j  ^^  sheet-tin  of  which  cheap  cooking  vessels 
er.  Colonel  Arendrup,  was  killed,  together  with  Count  i»*^««  •*  ^r  *\.Z.  n^^^AiH^  o  •« 
Zichy  and  Arakel  Bey,  the  son-^-la^  of  Nubar  Pasha.  ar«  raade.  In  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Com- 
■ missioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  1877  it  is 

wSuS^S                                   V7oio|i«-   ••  gj  ^^^^  {ormi  by  audysiB  to  be  adolterated. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  tained  72  grains  of  vitriol,  28  of  sulphate  of 
Health  for  1874  the  most  ooinmon  adultera-  iron  (copperas),  and  868  of  lime  to- the  gdlon. 
tions  were  enumerated.  George  T.  Angell,  The  cheap  sugars  sold  la  Michigan  are. stated 
who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  adultera-  on  the  same  authority  to  be  adulterated  and 
tions  and  poisonous  materials  before  the  Social  colored  with  poisonous  substances.  Analjaes 
Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  was  informed  of  the  sugar  sold  in  New  York  reveal  the  preiH 
bjr  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston  that  pa-  ence  not  only  of  glucose  with  its  inherent  poi- 
tients  frequently  die  because  the  prescriptions  sons,  but  of  muriate  of  tin,  a  formidable  pois<Hi 
are  made  up  of  adulterated  drugs  and  fail  of  which  is  employed  in  the  bleaohing  process, 
their  effect ;  and  a  large  wholesale  dealer  and  Mr.  Fuller,  a  retired  importer  of  angar,  oalled 
a  retail  druggist  of  the  same  city  stated  to  him  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
that  the  adulteration  of  medicines  is  so  uni-  Trade,  in  their  meeting  held  at  New  York  in 
versal  that  no  profits  could  be  made  on  the  November,  1878,  to  the  dangeroaa  adultera* 
sale  of  pure  articles.  tions  practiced  with  sugar,  honey,  and  molas- 
Nearly  all  groceries  are  adulterated  very  ses.  Glucose  is  largely  used  also  to  adulterate 
commonly  in  the  United  States.  Teas  are  not  maple-sugar,  candies,  jeUiea,  honey,  and  other 
only  frequently  adulterated  before  they  arrive  sweet  foods.  Ground  stone  is  undoubtedly 
in  America,  but  are  colored  and  faced  by  the  need  to  adulterate  sugar-  and  other  groceries, 
admixture  of  poisonous  substances  in  the  United  It  is  said  that  miUs  are  in  operation  in  variooa 
States,  large  factories  existing  for  this  purpose  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  white  stone 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia :  one  of  the  is  ground  into  dust  of  varying  fineness,  wiiich 
processes  involves  the  use  of  prussic  acid ;  the  is  classified  into  the  soda  grade,  the  su^ 
commonest  coloring  materials  and  adulterants  grade,  and  the  flour  grade.  A  practice  which 
employed  are  arseniate  of  copper,  verdigris,  is  now  exceedingly  conunon,  and  is  being  rig- 
mineral-green,  Prussian  blue,  talc,  clay,  and  orously  suppressed  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  use 
soapstone.  In  England  the  sale  and  even  the  of  alum  in  bread.  The  various  baking-powdera 
landing  of  adulterated  teas  are  now  stringently  sold  now  are  said  to  be  largely  composed  of 
prevented.  The  exclusion  of  adulterated  China  alum,  the  price  of  which  is  less  thaa8  cents 
teas  from  the  English  market  naturally  causes  per  pound,  while  cream  of  tartar  costs  80 
their  importation  into  the  United  States  to  in-  cents  or  more.  The  effects,  of  alum  used  in 
crease.  The  Japan  teas  as  they  are  prepared  this  way  are  colic,  constipation,  heart-bum, 
for  the  retail  trade  are  said  to  be  quite  as  fre-  and  dyspepsia^  The  New  York  chemist.  Dr. 
quently  adulterated  and  artificidly  colored  as  Henry  Mott,  Jr.,  on  analyzing  sixteen  different 
tlie  others.  A  great  number  of  substances  are  powders,  found  alum  a  very  considerable  ingne- 
used  to  adulterate  the  coffee  which  is  purchased  dieot  in  every  one ;  some  of  them  contained 
in  a  ground  state :  pea-flour  colored  with  Ve-  also  terra  alba,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
netian  red  is  often  used ;  but  the  commonest  other  foreign  substances.  The  cream  of  tartar 
adulterant  is  chiccory,  which  is  itself  almost  sold  in  the  shops  is  seldom  found  to  contain 
invariably  debased  by  the  admixture  of  vari-  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  gennine  cream  of 
ons  articles,  some  of  them  of  a  highly  injurious  tartar.  It  is  principally  adulterated  with  terra 
character.  A  machine  has  been  m vented  and  alba,  which  produces  destructive  effects  on  the 
is  used  for  molding  spurious  coffee-berries  out  stomach  and  kidneys.  Of  the  milk  sold  in  the 
of  an  artificial  paste.  The  article  called  essence  larger  American  cities,  90  to  96  per  cent  is 
of  coffee  is  composed  of  various  coloring  mate-  said  to  be  reduced  with  water.  This  water  is 
rials.  The  adulteration  of  sirups  and  sugars  supposed  to  freqnently  contain  the  germs  of 
with  .glucose  is  a  practice  which  has  recently  malarial  infection,  or  to  be  frequently  impreg- 
spread  alarmingly.  The  extensive  use  of  gin-  nated  with  lead-poison,  and  therefore  to  be  a 
cose,  or  the  grape-sugnr  of  commerce,  is  held  very  common  cause  of  infant  mortality.  The 
to  be  the  main  origin  of  BrighVs  disease  of  the  lactometer  and  creamometer  are  said  to  be  en- 
kidneys,  and  the  cause  of  the  present  preva-  tirely  inefficient  to  detect  adulteration.  Cream 
lence  of  tliat  fatal  malady.  The  importations  is  made  with  gums  and  white  glue ;  and  the 
of  glucose  increased  tenfold  between  1875  and  consistency,  taste,  and  color  of  watered  milk 
1877,  and  at  the  same  time  extensive  factories  are  restored  with  flour^  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
were  established  for  its  manufacture  in  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  braina  of  animals. 
Western  States.  The  article  sold  as  grape-  Oleomargarine,  which  is  now  extensively  man- 
sugar  is  manufactured  by  boiling  corn-starch  ufactured  from  animal  fata  as  a  substitute  for 
with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  mixing  butter,  is  dreaded  as  a  vehicle  for  infecting  the 
the  product  with  lime.  A  portion  of  the  sul-  human  system  with  trichinn  and  other  inter- 
phuric  acid,  and  sometimes  copperas,  sulphate  nal  parasites.  The  fat  is  not  subjected  to  a 
of  lime,  and  other  noxious  principles,  remain  higher  temperature  than  120^  F.  John  Mi- 
in  the  glucose.  In  the  analysis  of  seventeen  chela,  a  New  York  chemi^  states  that  the  re^ 
samples  of  table  sirup  by  Dr.  Kedzie,  fifteen  fuse  fat  of  one  pork-packing  establishment  is 
were  fonnd  to  be  made  of  glucose,  one  of  them  to  his  knowledge  sent  to  the  artificial  butter 
containing  141  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  724  factories ;  and  Professor  Cbnrch  found  in  oleo- 
grains  of  lime  to  the  gallon,  and  one  from  a  margarine  horse-fat,  fat  from  bones,  and  waste 
lot  which  had  sickened  a  whole  family  con-  fat,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  making  can* 
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dies.    The  precautions  against  the  sale  of  the  '  cial  flower.    A  yeil  thrown  over  the  orih  of  an 
meat  of  diseased  animals  are  declared  to  be  infant  recently  caused  its  death:    gentlemen 
aoything  bat  sufficient.    The  adulterations  of  have  been  severely  poisoned  bj  the  firsenic 
wines  and  liquors  have  often  been  exposed  to  contained  in  their  underclothing.    Arsenic  has 
the  public :   coarse  rums,  potato  spirits,  and  been  found  in  toilet  powders  and  in  candles, 
not  infrequently  wood  alcohol,  are  used  as  the  and  is  used  to  color  all  S04*ts  of  fabrics.    But 
foundation  of  liquors  and  wines ;   sulphuric  the  most  extensive  and  mosc  injurious  applica- 
acid  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  port,  tion  of  the  destructive  agent  is  to  color  wall- 
sherry,  and  madeira  wines,  and  of  pale  malt.  paper&    A  great  variety  of  colors — ^green,  blue. 
At  least  half  of  the  vinegar  sold  in  the  cities  red,  yellow,  and  all  their  shades — are  produced 
is  said  to  contain  active  poisons :  preparations  and  employed  on  all  grades  and  styles  of  paper- 
of  lead,  copper,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used  hangings.    A  book  exhibiting  75  specimens  of 
in  its  manufacture.    Confectionery  is  colored  arsenic-containing  wall-papers,  to  which  the 
with  poisonous  materials,  to  which  more  than  impressive  title  of  "  Shadows  from  the  Walls 
onoe  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  di-  of  Death  "  was  given,  was  published  and  dis- 
rected :  cochineal,  red  lead,  and  bichromate  tributed  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan 
of  lead  are  used  to  produce  the  red  and  pink  to  warn  the  people  against  the  use  of  such 
colors ;  chromate  of  lead,  gamboge,  turmeric,  papers.    A  great  number  of  deaths  and  innu- 
and  Naples  yellow  to  color  yellow ;  litmus,  in-  merable  oases  of  poisoning  are  supposed  to 
digo,  Prussian  blue,  carbonate  of  copper,  and  have  resulted  from  such  poisonous  wall-hang- 
other  colors  for  the  blues ;  acetate  of  copper,  lugs.    The  arsenical  papers,  it  is  stated,  are 
arseniate  of  copper,  emerald-green,  Scheele's  for  sale  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  6tate. 
green,  and  Brunswick  green  for  the  green  The  citizens  are  advised  to  buy  no  paper  with- 
shades;    while  weight  is  imparted  by  terra  out  having  it  first  tested  for  arsenic,  and,  in 
alba,  chalk,  and  such  substances.    Soap  is  often  case  their  walls  are  already  covered  with  poi- 
colored  with  irritating  skin-poiiK)ns.    Olive  oil  sonous  han^ngs  which  can  not  easily  be  re- 
is  one  of  the  most  universally  adulterated  arti-  moved,  to  coat  them  with  varnish  as  affording 
cles,  and  is  most  frequently  made  of  oil  extract-  a  certain  measure  of  protection, 
ed  from  hemp,  rape,  cotton,  or  mustard  seed.        Lead-poisoning  is  supposed  to  have  become 
or  from  the  peanut.    Bright  green  pickles,  col-  in  the  most  recent  period  a  still  more  preva- 
ored  as  they  are  with  acetate  of  copper,  have  lent,  though  subtiler  and  more  insidious,  cause 
been  the  cause  of  frequent  cases  of  poisoning,  of  suffering  and  death  than  arsenical  poisoning. 
Mustard  is  almost  never  pure.    The  different  Lead  is  a  cumulative  poison,  and  the  least 
pungent  table  sauces  are  often  flavored  with  particles  gathering  consecutively  in  the  system 
noxious  chemicals.    Cayenne  pepper  is  adul-  retain  their  baneful  powers  until  quantities 
terated  with  cinnabar,  vermilion,  and  sulphuret  have  been  taken  sufficient  to  produce  disease, 
of  copper,  and  colored  with  red  lead  and  Yene-  paralysis,  and  death.    The  dangers  from  drink- 
tian  red.    Cocoa  is  weighted  with  sulphate  or  mg  water  which  has  been  conducted  through 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  colored  with  red  lead,  lead  pipes  has  been  often  impressed  upon  the 
vermilion,  and  ocher.  people  by  medical  authors.    Pipes  of  galvan- 
The  most  insidious  and  deadly  results  of  the  ized  iron  are  said  to  be  quite  as  bad  as  lead 
reckless  use  of  poisons  in  manufactures  proba-  pipes.    A  still  more  dangerous  source  of  lead- 
bly  arise  from  the  extensive  use  of  arsenic  for  poisoning  has  lately  been  introduced  to  the 
colors  and  dyes,  and  the  use  of  lead  in  food-  attention  of  the  public.    The  tin  vessels  which 
vessels.    The  amount  of  arsenic  imported  into  are  used  in  every  household  to  hold  milk  and 
the  United  States  every  year  would  furnish  other  fluids,  and  often  for  cooking  purposes, 
deadly  doses  enough  to  kill  six  times  as  many  are  said  to  be  made,  not  of  pure  tin,  but  more 
human  beings  as  make  up  the  present  popula-  frequently  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead. .  The 
tion  of  the  earth.    It  is  sold  in  the  market  at  leaa  is  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  and  salts  of 
li  to  2  cents  a  pound,  and  is  handled  like  coal  lead  become  mixed  with  the  food  or  drink.    A 
or  stone.    This  terrible  mineral  furnishes  the  Michigan  physician  found  that  a  number  of 
color  for  innumerable  articles  of  every-day  use  cases  which  had  been  taken  for  chorea  were  in 
— ^lamp-shades,  fancy  wi-apping  papers,  tickets,  reality  paralyns  agitans  caused  by  this  kind  of 
artificial  fiowers,  dried  grasses,  eye-shades — so  lead-poisoning.     Many  cases  of  the  death  of 
that  in  nearly  every  house  and  every  room  the  children  from  meningitis,  fits,  and  paralytic 
fine  particles  of  this  poison  are  floatmg  in  the  affections  were  traced  to  the  same  cause,  the 
air,  finding  their  way  into  the  human  system,  children  having  imbibed  the  poison  in  milk 
and  producing  their  sickening  and  debilitating  which  had  been  kept  in  cans  of  this  alloy,  the 
effects.    Various  materials  of  clothing — dress-  acid  of  the  milk  having  dissolved  the  lead, 
goods,  veils,  sewing-silks,  stockings,  gentle-  Fruit  acids  will  act  much  quicker  upon  the 
men's  underwear,  gloves,  linings  of  hats  and  alloy.    An  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
of  boots  and  shoes — are  colored  with  arsenic,  tin  vessels  by  the  Michigan  Board  of  Health 
Professor  Nichols  of  the  Massacliusetts  Insti-  showed  that  nearly  every  sample  contained 
tnte  of  Technology  found  8  grains  of  arsenic  lead  alloy,  and  many  of  them  a  large  propor- 
in  every  square  foot  of  a  ladies'  dress  pattern;  tion  of  lead.    Dr.  Emil  Quemer  of  Philadel- 
10  grains  have  been  detected  in  a  single  artifi-  phia,  in  testing  a  lar|^e  number  of  tin  vessels^ 
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foand  lead  in  every  specimen.  Tlie  use  of 
sheet-iron  vessels  instead  of  tin  plate  is  on  this 
account  advised.  The  marbleized  iron- ware, 
which  was  popular  a  few  years  affo,  is  not  so 
much  used  since  a  professor  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity pronoanoed  it  to  be  alive  with  poison. 
ADVENTISTS.  Bevknth-Day  Adventists. 
— ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  for  the  year 
ending  November  7,  1879 : 
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Maine 

Tennont 

New  Entrland 

KewTork 

Pennsylvaoia. 

Ohio 

Mlchigaa 

Indlftna 
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Minnesota 
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Dakota. 
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Kansas 

Callfbrnia....  

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Or^ron 

Texas 

(General  Southern  Mlasion. . 

Nevada  Mission 

European  Mission. 

Danish  Mission  in  Europe. . 

Ontario  Mission 

Province  of  Quebec  Mission 
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The  number  of  ministers  was  27 ;  of  church- 
es, 50 ;  of  members,  1,064,  greater  than  in  1878. 
The  number  of  licentiates  was  151,  or  8  less 
than  in  1878.  The  amount  of  moneys  pledged 
to  the  Systematic  Benevolence  Fund  was  $51,- 
714,  or  $4,076  more  than  in  1878. 

The  Oeneral  Cor^erenee  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  met  in  its  eighteenth  annual  ses- 
sion at  Battle  Greek,  Michigan,  November  7th. 
Twenty  conferences  and  two  missions  were 
represented  by  thirty-nine  delegates.  The  Con- 
ference Treasurer  reported  that  his  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  had  been  respectively 
$8,848.  A  committee,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  previous  General  Oonference  to  look  af- 
ter a  number  of  Russian  *^  Sabbath-keepers " 
who  had  settled  in  Dakota,  reported  that  they 
had  been  found  to  be  holding  fast  to  their 
principles,  and  were  anxious  to  become  identi- 
fied with  the  denomination.  The  denomina- 
tion attaches  importance  to  a  gift  of  prophecy 
which  it  believes  to  be  possessed  by  Mrs.  E. 
G.  White,  and  several  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  The  report  whichr  was  adopted  upon 
it  declared  that  the  past  experience  of  the  de- 
nomination had  fally  proved  **  that  our  pros- 
perity as  a  people  is  id  ways  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  confidence  we  cherish  in  the 


work  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  our  midst ; 
that  the  most  bitter  opposition  it  had  to  meet 
was  aimed  against  this  work,  showing  that  its 
enemies  realized  the  Importance  of  the  same ; 
and  that  great  light  had  shone  upon  it  through 
this  channel.  It  also  recommended  several  mea- 
sures for  the  publication  and  more  extensive 
circulation  of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  White,  par-  . 
ticularly  the  volumes  of  the  **  Spirit  of  Proph- 
ecy" and  tiie  "Testimonies  of  the  Church," 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers 
to  teach  the  "  Scriptural  view  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  "  and  of  the  relation  it  sustains  to  the 
work  of  God.  Resolutions  were  adopted  ex- 
pressing the  opinion,  as  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
ference, '^  that  none  but  those  who  are  Scrip- 
turally  ordained  are  properly  qualified  to  ad- 
minister baptism  and  other  ordinances,"  and 
that  it  is  "  inconsistent  for  our  Conferences  to 
grant  credentials  to  individuals  to  occupy  offi- 
cial positions  among  our  people  who  have  never 
been  ordained  or  set  apa[rt  by  our  people."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proper  qualification  of  ministers,  and 
report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Co'nference. 
A  Mission  Board  of  nine  members  was  consti- 
tuted, and  charged  with  the  special  oversight 
of  all  the  foreign  missions  of  the  denomination, 
which  is  to  report  annually  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. The  Conference  resolved  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  members  of  the  denomination 
to  become  members  of  the  American  Health 
and  Temperance  Association,  and  to  induce 
others  to  do  the  same ;  that  health  and  tem- 
perance clubs  ought  to  be  formed  in  every 
church ;  that  persons  should  be  encouraged  to 
fit  themselves  to  engage  in  health  and  temper- 
ance work;  that  ministers  especially  should 
prepare  themselves  to  present  these  subjects 
and  make  it  a  part  of  tneir  work ;  and  "  that 
it  should  not  be  considered  that  any  minister 
has  fully  discharged  his  duty  in  any  new  field 
where  a  company  of  Sabbath-keepers  has  been 
raised  up,  until  he  has  fully  advocated,  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private,  the  subjects  of  health  and 
temperance  and  spiritual  gifts,  and  organized 
systematic  benevolence;  and  a  failure  in  this 
Jiatl  be  considered  worthy  of  censure." 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sev- 
enth Da/y  Adcentist  Publishing  Association  was 
held  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  November  11th. 
The  Treasurer  reported  tliat  the  Association 
possessed  property  to  the  value  of  $215,287, 
and  that  its  assets  over  the  amount  of  indebtr 
edness  were  $108,712,  showing  an  increase  of 
net  assets  during  the  year  of  $4,599.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  had  been  $284,799.  The 
Association  published  a  general  religious  news- 
paper, the  "Advent  Review  and  Sabbath  Her- 
ald," papers  in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Ger- 
man languages,  a  health  journal,  a  monthly  and 
a  weekly  paper  for  youth,  lesson  -  sheets  for 
Sabbath-schools,  and  books  and  tracts.  The 
periodicals  had  in  all  28,188  subscribers;  the 
total  amount  of  issues  of  books  and  tracts  dur- 
ing the  year  had  been  14,274,560  pages. 
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The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Seeenth-Doff  Afghan  territorj  of  Herat  from  the  Persian 

Advent  Ediieational  Society  was  held  at  Battle  provinoe  of  Seistan  in  the  southwest,  and  from 

CreelE,  Michigan,  November  9th.    The  Trea-  beloochistan  in  the  south,  was  regulated  in 

surer  reported  that  the  propertj  of  the  Society  1872  hj  an  Eng^irii  commission  of  arbitration, 

amounted  to  (62,758  in  value,  and  that  its  net  In  1878  Russia  and  England  agreed  nprA  the 

sssets  after  aJl  indebtedness  was  paid  would  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  whieh  was 

be  $46,428.    The  receipts  for  the  year  had  to  embrace   Badakshan  with  the  dependent 

been  $9,41'6.    The  institution  at  Batde  Greek  district  Wakhan,  the  districts  of  Koondooz, 

had  been  attended  by  426  students.    Three  new  Khooloom,  and  Balkh,  and  the  interior  dis- 

departments,  a  normal  department,  or  teach-  tricts  of  Akhshee,  Siripal,  Maymene,  Bhiber* 

er's  institute,  commercial,  and  primary  depart-  gan,  and  Aigai.    The  eastern  frontier,  which 

ments  had  been  added.    The  debt  of  the  insti-  separates  it  from  British  India,  is  Ukewise 

tution  was  continually  decreasing,  and  would  fixed,  but  the  Afghan  tribes  whieh  live  east  of 

be  reduced  to  about  $6,000,  or  one  half  of  what  it  can  not  be  relied  upon,  and  frequently  make 

it  was  in  1875,  during  the  present  year.  it  insecure.    The  frontier  between  A^hanistan 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  Mohammedan  country  and  Kafiristan  has  never  been  settled,  and  the 
in  Central  Asia ;  area,  about  278,000  square  English  maps  generally  leave  it  unmarked, 
miles ;  population,  about  4,000,000.  The  re-  The  administrative  division  of  the  country 
cent  war  between  this  country  and  England,  was  made  by  Dost  Mohammed,  who  tried  to 
and  the  views  which  both  England  and  Kussia  unite  the  multitudinous  independent  tribes  in 
are  supposed  to  entertain  with  regard  to  the  anorganic  whole,  and  organized  the  three  prov- 
annexation  of  parts  of  its  territory,  have  at-  inces  of  Caboolistan  in  the  northeast,  Herat  in 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized  the  west,  and  Gandahar  in  the  southeast.  The 
world  to  Afghanistan,  which  has  hitherto  be-  former  contains  the  capital  of  the  country,  with 
longed  to*  the  least  known  parts  of  Asia.  The  the  residence  of  the  Ameer,  who  is  accustomed 
Government  of  British  India  has  for  years  to  appoint  his  nearest  relatives  governors  of 
made  incessant  efforts  to  obtain  accurate  in-  the  two  other  provinces.  The  provinces  north 
formation  about  Afghanistan,  not  only  through  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  its  western  con- 
its  military  expeditions  and  diplomatic  mis-  tinuations  are  treated  as  conquered  lands,  and 
sions,  but  through  nimierous  travelers  and  ex-  constitute  the  four  administrative  districts  of 
plorers  whom  it  has  supported.  These  effbrts  Badakshan,  Khooloom,  Balkh,  and  Ai^jai.  The 
to  explore  the  unknown  country  have  required  governors  of  all  these  provinces  are  appointed 
many  sacrifices.  Stoddard,  who  was  the  first  by  the  Ameer,  and  the  Governor  of  Balkh  is 
to  cross  the  mountains  from  Herat  to  Bokha-  regarded  as  j^vemor-ceneral,  the  three  other 
ra,  and  Arthur  GonnoUy,  who  pursued  a  new  governors  being  dependent  upon  him. 
way  from  Gabool,  by  way  of  Merv,  to  Khiva,  Afghanistan  has  not  many  cities.  The  capi- 
Khokand,  and  Bokhara,  nerished  in  1841  in  tal,  Gabool,  is  situated  about  6,000  feet  high, 
Bokhara.  Edward  Connolly,  the  first  discov-  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  only 
erer  of  Seistan,  was  shot  from  an  unknown  accessible  from  one  side.  The  residence  of  the 
fort  in  Kohistan.  Dr.  Lord,  the  companion  Ameer,  Shore  Ali,  was  in  the  fort  Bala-HisMr. 
of  Wood  in  the  valley  of  the  Ox  us,  was  assas-  On  October  4, 1874,  an  earthquake  destroyed 
sinated  about  the  same  time.  Dr.  Forbes  was  about  a  thousand  houses,  and  greatly  added  to 
murdered  in  1841  in  Seistan.  Lieutenant  Pat-  the  wretched  aspect  of  the  city.  The  number 
tinson,  who  was  the  first  to  explore  the  middle  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  60,000.  The 
and  lower  valley  of  the  Helmund,  was  killed  city  of  Gandahar  is  only  a  shadow  of  what  it 
by  the  mutinous  Jan-bas  in  Gandahar.  Colonel  was  in  former  times.  A  bout  twenty  miles  from 
Sanders,  who  had  drawn  an  excellent  map  oi  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
the  region  between  Gandahar  and  the  Hasareh  which  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
Mountains,  was  slain  a  few  years  later  at  present  population  of  Gandahar  probably  does 
Maharajpoor.  Eldred  Pottinger,  who  twice  not  exceeo  15,000,  though  accoi^ng  to  some 
crossed  the  mountains  between  Gabool  and  it  is  from  60,000  to  80,000.  In  May,  1874,  a 
Herat,  escaped  the  massacre  of  Gabool  and  the  part  of  the  city  wall  fell  down,  destroyed  four 
danger  of  an  imprisonment  by  the  Afghans,  hundred  houses,  and  killed  many  persons, 
but  died  soon  after  of  yellow  fever  in  Hong  Herat  is  the  chief  station  on  the  grmit  road 
Kong.  Alexander  Bumes,  one  of  the  most  that  leads  from  India  to  Persia,  and  as  snch 
distinguished  geographical  explorers,  was  one  has  long  been  an  apple  of  discord  between  the 
of  the  first  victims  of  the  rising  in  Gabool.  Persians  ^nd  Afghans.  The  English  regard 
The  most  important  of  the  English  explora-  Herat  as  so  important  that  they  interfered 
tions  in  Afghanistan  are  laid  down  in  the  col-  when  it  was  threatened  in  1887  by  the  Persian 
lective  work,  *'  Central  Asia,  compiled  for  Shah  Mohammed.  In  1856  they  even  began  a 
Political  and  Military  Reference."  A  synop-  war  against  Persia  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
sis  of  all  the  recent  explorations  is  given  by  occupying  Herat.  Ghuznee,  northeast  of  Can- 
F.  von  Stein,  in  Petermann's  **  Mittheilungen,"  dahar,  was  the  residence  of  the  first  Moham- 
1878,  I.,  and  1879, 1,  and  II.  medan  dynasty  which  ruled  in  India.    It  was 

The  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  have  never  captured  by  the  English  in  1830,  and  again  in 

been  fixed.    The  frontier  which  separates  the  1842,  and  Shere  Ali  defeated  his  brother  here 
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in  1868,  and  secured  to  himself  the  rale  over  tan.  Two  or  three  days  later  General  Kauf- 
Afohanistan.  mann  received  a  letter  from  General  Raago- 
Their  language  as  well  as  their  physical  con-  noff,  the  Russian  agent  at  Oabool,  stating  that 
stitation  prove  the  Afghans  to  helon^  to  the  he  had  left  Cabool  with  the  Ameer  for  the 
Aryan  race.  They  are  a  well-formed,  hand-  Russian  frontier.  General  Kaufmaiin  had  tele- 
some,  intelligent  people,  free  from  Oriental  graphed  to  Prince  Gortchakoff  for  instructions, 
ignorance  and  indolence.  Almost  every  vil-  and  had  advised  that  the  Ameer  be  received 
la<;e  has  a  mollah,  who  is  at  the  same  time  if  he  crossed  the  Russian  frontier.  Shere  Ali 
school-teacher  and  reader  in  the  mosque.  The  left  affairs  at  Cabool  in  a  disordered  state, 
boys  quite  generally  learn  to  read,  to  write,  His  authority,  according  to  the  accounts  re- 
and  to  say  the  common  prayers,  and  it  is  be-  ceived  from  there,  had  almost  disappeared, 
lieved  that  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  and  Yakoob  Khan  had  difficulty  iu  securinff 
population  is  in  possession  of  an  elementary  himselfin  his  new  position,  and  there  appeared 
education.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the  danger  for  some  time  that  he  would  be  over- 
Afghan  lan:^uage,  but  the  boys  also  learn  thrown  before  he  could  adopt  any  definite  at- 
Persian,  which  is  the  literary  language  in  titude  with  respect  to  the  invasion. 
Oabool,  Oandahar,  and  Peshawer,  as  well  as  The  British  advance  against  Candahar  was 
the  colloquial  language  of  the  higher  classes,  begun  on  the  31st  of  Deoember,  1878,  when 
and  is  spoken  in  the  western  districts  almost  a  large  part  of  General  Stewart^s  division 
exclusively.    The  schools  in  the  towns  are  very  marched  through  the  Ghami^a  Pass,  and  Gen- 

food,  and  their  courses  of  instruction  embrace  eral  Biddulph^s  division  crossed  the  Ehojek 
^ersian  and  Arabic.  The  high  school  of  pass.  The  two  bodies  met  at  Tuk-i-Put,  at  the 
Peshawer,  which  embraced  the  whole  course  of  junction  of  the  two  passes,  and  on  the  6th 
Mohammedan  science,  was  celebrated  through-  or  7th  of  January  their  advanced  cavalry  en- 
out  Central  Asia.  Nearly  all  the  Afghans  are  countered  the  Afghan'  cavalry,  600  strong,  and 
Sunnite  Mohammedans ;  the  educated  classes  easily  defeated  them,  with  a  loss  of  34  killed 
are  tolerant,  and,  inclining  toward  Sufisra,  and  prisoners,  and  4  wounded  on  the  British 
sometimes  exhibit  considerable  indifference  in  side.  The  enemy  fied  toward  Candahar.  On 
regard  to  the  Koran.  the  8th  the  advancing  force  was  met  by  two 
A  full  account  of  the  British-Indian  cam-  deputations  from  Candahar.  One  deputation, 
paign  against  Afghanistan  to  the  end  of  1878  representing  the  townsfolk,  reported  that  the 
was  given  in  the  **  Annual  Cyclopesdia "  for  governor  of  the  town  had  fled  with  an  escort 
that  year,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  of  troops  to  Herat,  taking  with  him  most  of 
ending  of  the  active  campaign  with  the  cap-  the  civil  officers  and  a  sum  of  money,  and  that 
ture  of  Candahar  on  the  9th  of  January.  At  the  rest  of  the  army  had  fled  on  receiving  the 
the  end  of  1878  the  British-Indian  forces  had  news  of  the  defeat  at  Tuk-i-Put ;  and  they 
marched  by  three  columns  into  the  Afghan  stated  that  the  people  were  prepared  to  open 
country,  and  had  s sized  tlie  principal  passes  their  gates  on  the  arrival  of  the  columns.  The 
leadinff  to  the  important  stations  of  Candahar,  other  deputation  was  from  the  deputy-gov- 
Cabool,  and  Jelalabad.  Shere  Ali,  having  emor,  tendering  a  formal  surrender  of  the 
become  convinced  that  reliance  could  not  be  city.  On  the  next  day  the  British  entered  the 
placed  on  his  troops,  had  fled  after  the  cap-  city,  the  first  brigade  of  General  Stewart^s 
tare  of  Fort  Ali  Musyid  and  the  Peiwan,  leav-  division  and  the  first  of  General  Biddulph^s 
ing  Yakoob  Khan  in  charge  of  his  capital ;  and  moving  together.  The  march  proved  a  diffi- 
the  capture  of  JelaUbad,  December  20th,  cult  one,  for  the  dikes  by  the  roadside  had 
placed  the  country  snbstantially  at  the  mercy  been  broken  and  the  road  was  flooded ;  but 
of  the  invading  force.  It  was  for  some  time  the  people  were  quiet,  and  the  troops  were 
doubtful  where  Shere  Ali  had  gone,  and  con-  well  received.  The  hirge  Hindoo  colony  dwell- 
tradictory  reports  were  in  circulation  on  the  ing  in  the  town  welcomed  them,  it  was  said, 
sabject.  It  appeared  from  information  which  with  delight.  Candahar  is  described  by  a 
afterward  readied  the  Viceroy  of  India  that,  special  correspondent  who  was  with  General 
when  his  military  condition  had  become  crit-  Stewart's  column  as  "  less  a  great  city  than  a 
ical,  he  held  a  durbar,  at  which  the  chiefs  collection  of  numerous  walled  villages  lying  in 
agreed  that  effective  resistance  was  not  prac-  an  oblong  plain,  intersected  every  fifty  yards 
ticable,  and  the  Ameer  decided  to  seek  the  by  watercourses,  and  surrounded  by  a  oom- 
protection  of  the  Russians.  Yakoob  Khan  mon  wall.  It  is  encircled  by  abrupt  stony 
was  released  from  confinement  and  placed  in  hills.  It  possesses  no  good  streets  practicable 
control,  an  oath  having  been  administered  to  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  in  empty  spaces 
him  that  he  would  do  as  the  Ameer  might  di-  within  the  walls  are  many  rugged  trees,  and 
•rect;  and  the  Ameer  left  Cabool  on  the  ISth  some  large  sapling  plantations,  which  assist  in 
of  December.  The  Afghan  envoys  who  had  destroying  its  appearance  as  a  great  city.  The 
been  sent  to  the  Russian  General  Kaufinann  mud  walls  encircling  it  are  of  great  height  and 
at  Tashkend  held  a  farewell  interview  with  thickness,  and  are  in  a  state  of  fair  repair, 
him  about  the  1st  of  January,  when  the  Gen-  The  bastions  and  towem  described  as  existing 
eral  informed  them  that  the  Czar  absolutely  in  1840  have  now  entirely  disappeared.^'  The 
refused  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanis-  condition  of  the  citadel  indicated  that  military 
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preparations  of  a  rough  natnre  had  been  made 
to  stand  a  siege,  when  the  news  of  the  skir- 
mish at  Tuk-i'Pat  caused  an  entire  change  of 
plans. 

General  Roberto,  after  annexing  the  Enram 
Valley,  advanced  into  the  Ehost  Valley,  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  a  new  route  into  A^hanis- 
tan.  At  Bukk,  the  governor  of  the  province 
sent  in  an  officer  to  announce  his  surrender. 
At  Taknbi,  which  General  Roberts  reached 
January  6t]),  the  deputy-governor  of  Ehost 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  British  com- 
mander, and  transferred  to  him  the  forts 
and  records.  Notwithstanding  these  favorable 
signs,  his  force  was  in  a  critical  position. 
Large  numbers  of  Man^rals  were  hovering 
around  the  camps  in  a  threatening  manner, 
and  the  men  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  their 
arms.  On  the  7th,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack 
in  the  night,  General  Roberts  went  out  against 
the  Mangals,  and  defeated  them  after  a  brisk 
action.  A  reconnaissance  was  made  of  the 
southern  and  western  extremities  of  the  val- 
ley, and  a  promise  was  gained  from  the  people 
that  they  would  not  g^ve  the  Britisn  any 
trouble.  The  Mangals,  however,  continued  to 
maintain  a  threatening  attitude,  and  a  return 
to  the  Enram  Valley  was  decided  upon.  Be- 
fore leaving  Ehost,  General  Roberts  called  the 
chiefs  of  the  valley  to  a  durbar  atMatoond 


January  22d.  Announcing  to  them  his  in- 
tended withdrawal,  he  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  British  arms  had  been  successful 
everywhere,  that  resistance  to  its  progress  was 
hopeless,  that  neither  Shere  All  nor  Yakoob 
Ehan  could  reign  at  Cabool  unless  he  accepted 
the  British  terms,  and  that  it  was  idle  to  enter- 
tain any  hope  of  Russian  assistance.  On  the 
next  day  he  marched  to  Subbery,  twelve 
miles  distant,  leaving  Sultan  Jan  as  the  British 
representative  at  Matoond.  On  the  following 
day  news  arrived  that  the  Mangals  were 
threatening  the  fort.  A  force  was  dispatched 
back  to  Matoond,  who  found  the  hills  swarm- 
ing with  Afghans.  General  Roberts  rescued 
his  representative,  stripped  the  fort,  burned 
the  stores,  and  marchea  back  to  his  camp, 
allow ingit  to  be  announced  that  he  had  aban- 
doned Ehost  for  the  present,  convinced  that 
similar  disturbances  would  be  incessant.  Wali 
Mahomed,  a  half  brother  of  Shere  Ali,  ten- 
dered his  submission,  and  was  received  by  Gen- 
eral Roberts  at  a  durbar  held  for  the  purpose. 
While  these  movements  were  going  on,  a 
band  of  Mazud  Waziris,  a  tribe  who  did  not 
acknowledge  the  rule  of  the  Ameer,  made  an 
incursion  into*  British  territory,  and  plundered 
and  burned  the  frontier  town  of  Tank.  Rein- 
forcements were  sent  to  the  neighborhood  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  outrage,  who  made 
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attacks  upon  the  mnranciers  and  finally  eat  whiob  took  place  Febmary  21  st.  The  event 
them  oflf.  was  officially  annouaced  to  the  Viceroy  of  In- 
The  general  demeanor  of  the  inhabitants  of  dia  in  a  note  written  to  him  February  26th  by 
Oandahar  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  was  Yakoob  Khan,  who  also,  speaking  of  a  pre- 
qoiet ;  nevertheless,  two  attempts  were  made  vious  letter  he  had  sent  to  the  Viceroy,  added, 
to  assassinate  British  officers.  One  was  **  As  my  father  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Bnt- 
against  Mfyor  St.  John,  general  political  sa-  ish  Government,  I  send  this  information  oat 
perintendent,  who  was  fir^  at  but  not  wound-  of  friendship."  Shere  All  was  attended  by  a 
ed ;  the  other  against  Lieutenant  Willis,  of  the  Russian  doctor,  Javorsky,  who  states  that  after 
Royal  Artillery,  who  died  a  few  days  after-  his  death  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
ward  from  the  effects  of  his  wound.  Gholab  for  five  days.  A  conflict  broke  out  between 
Hussein  Khan  was  appointed  civil  administra-  the  partisans  of  Yakoob  Khan,  his  brother 
ior  of  Candahar,  under  the  supervision  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  and  his  nephew  Ahmed  Khan. 
ilajor  St.  John.  General  Stewart  prosecuted  The  partisans  of  Yakoob  Khan  were  victorious, 
a  reconnaissance  to  Khelat-i-Ghilzai,  a  town  and  appointed  a  new  governor,  who  released 
eighty-eight  miles  northeast  of  Oandahar,  on  Javorsky  from  the  prison  into  which  the  con- 
the  road  to  Ghuznee  and  Oabool,  and  occupied  testants  had  thrown  him,  and  escorted  him  to 
it  without  resistance  January  20th.  General  the  frontier  to  secure  his  personal  safety.  The 
Biddulph  was  dispatched  to  Ginshk,  at  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Shere  Ali  to  General 
ford  of  the  Helmund,  bn  the  road  to  Herat,  Kaufmann  took  leave  of  him  March  9th.  The 
and  reached  his  destination,  also  without  op-  Russian  General,  acting  under  instructions  from 
position,  on  the  29th.  General  Stewart  re-  the  Ozar,  gave  them  no  message  to  the  new 
turned  to  Oandahar,  where  he  made  prepara-  Ameer.  The  coldness  of  the  Russians  toward 
tions  to  send  his  surplus  troops  back  to  India,  Shere  AH  indicated  that  they  had  adopted  a 
while  he  retained  with  him  as  many  men  as  different  policy  in  reference  to  the  British  in 
would  be  needed.  Approaches  toward  Yakoob  Afghanistan  from  that  which  it  had  been  sup- 
Khan  with  reference  to  negotiation  were  re-  posed  they  would  pursue.  In  explanation  of 
Eelled  by  him,  he  answering  in  writing  that  the  change,  it  was  believed  that  an  understand- 
e  had  orders  from  Shere  Ali  to  hold  Oabool  ing  had  been  reached  between  the  British  and 
and  would  do  it.  He  was,  however,  troubled  Russian  Governments,  involving'  a  toleration 
at  home  with  quarrels  with  his  tribal  chief-  by  the  former  of  certain  features  of  the  Rus- 
tains.  He  having  occupied  a  fort  of  the  Ghil-  sian  policy  toward  Turkey,  in  consideration  of 
aais  at  Tezeen,  hostilities  were  begun  against  a  similar  toleration  by  the  Russians  of  the  Brit- 
him  by  that  tribe.  ish  operations  in  Afghanistan.  The  diplomatic 
Shere  Ali,  after  his  flight  from  Oabool,  made  correspondence  on  the  Oentral  Asian  question 
his  way  toward  the  Russian  frontier.  He  be-  published  in  February  showed  that  the  with- 
oame  ill,  and  sent  to  General  Kaufmann  for  drawal  of  the  Russian  embassy  from  Oabool 
a  military  surgeon.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Rus-  had  been  arranged  for  in  December,  1878. 
sian  frontier,  his  followers  were  disarmed,  he  General  Biddulph^s  rear-guard  was  attacked 
alone  being  allowed  to  retain  his  arms.  The  on  the  march  from  Girishk  on  the  Helmund. 
Russian  authorities  endeavored  to  persuade  him  February  26th,  by  from  1,500  to  2,000  Alizai 
not  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  he  insisted  up-  Duranis,  who  were  driven  off  with  an  esti- 
on  it.  He  was  said  to  have  been  astonished  at  mated  loss  of  150  killed.  This  event  rendered 
his  treatment  by  the  Russians,  he  having  ex-  necessary  a  continued  occupation  of  Girishk. 
peoted  to  be  received  as  an  ally.  His  illness,  Yakoob  Kbaa  was  proclaimed  Araeer  imme- 
which  arose  from  a  gangrene  of  the  thigh,  in-  diately  after  the  death  of  Shere  Ali,  and  seems 
creased,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Ma-  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  retaining  the  rec- 
zar-i-Shereef,  near  Balkh,  and  postpone  his  ognition  ^e  had  already  gained  at  Oabool.  £f- 
journey  to  Tashkend.  He,  however,  dispatched  forts  to  negotiate  with  him  were  continued  by 
an  embassy  to  Tashkend,  consisting  of  his  neph-  the  British,  with  at  flrst  but  little  prospect  of 
ew,  his  Grand  Vizier,  his  Minister  of  Justic€L  success.  In  the  latter  days  of  March. Major 
and  his  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  traveled  Oavagnari  informed  the  Viceroy  that  there 
in  state  and  was  attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  were  no  hopes  of  coming  to  peaceful  terms 
General  Kaufmann  had  received  instructions  with  Yakoob  Khan,  and  an  immediate  advance 
from  St.  Petersburg,  in  anticipation  of  the  ar-  on  Oabool  was  ordered.  The  British  forces 
rival  of  the  embassy,  to  decline  all  negotia-  suffered  from  the  guerrilla  attacks  of  the  native 
tions.  He  had  previously  stated  to  an  Amer-  tribes,  in  consequence  of  which  expeditions 
lean  correspondent,  in  explanation  of  the  atti-  were  sent  out  on  the  1st  of  April  to  Futteha- 
tnde  of  the  Russian  Government,  that  there  bad  and  Lughman,  with  orders  to  reduce  the 
would  be  no  Russian  interference  between  Af-  tribes  holding  those  places  to  obedience.  ^  A 
ghanistan  and  England  unless  a  European  war  sqnadron  of  hussars  of  the  former  expedition, 
should  break  out  in  which  Russia  and  England  in  crossing  the  Oabool  River  at  night,  missed 
should  not  be  on  the  same  side.  '*  Besides,"  the  ford,  and  Lieutenant  Harford  and  fifty  men 
he  added,  '*  it  is  the  Emperor  alone  who  can  were  drowned.  The  other  expedition  attacked 
decide  the  future."  All  question  on  this  sub-  the  Khujianis  who  were  threatening  the  col* 
ject  was  put  to  rest  by  the  death  of  Shere  Ali,  umn,  and  defeated  them. 
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EarTy  in  April  the  BHtisli  reoonnaissanee  tion  in  accordance  with  his  agreerrent,  with 
was  pushed  forward  to  Gandamnk,  where  the  British  officers,  to  effect  the  pacification  of 
forces  were  placed  in  a  strong  position.  A  Badakshan.  These  proceedings  were  followed 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  Gahool  to  seek  hy  measures  for  organizing  tae  financial  ad- 
an  interview  with  Yakooh  Khan,  and  was  fol-  ministration  of  the  country,  and  introdncing 
lowed  on  his  return  to  Gundamuk  by  the  good  government  into  the  provinces.  On  the 
Ameei'  himself,  who  arrived  at  the  camp  on  12th  of  July  the  Viceroy  of  India  issued  a 
the  8th  of  May.  He  was  met  by  Migor  Cavag-  congratulatory  address  on  the  skillful  conduct 
nari  with  an  escort,  and  was  received  with  a  and  conclusion  of  the  Afghan  war,  in  which 
parade  of  troops  of  all  arms,  who  lined  the  he  recognized  the  gallantry,  steadiness,  and 
road  to  the  camp  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  strict  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  the  tact  and 
and  a  half,  to  the  point  where  General  Browne  discretion  of  the  political  officers,  and  ao- 
and  his  staff  Were  awaiting  him,  and  with  a  knowledged  the  loyalty  of  the  native  princes, 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  He  was  much  Medals  were  promised  to  the  British  troops  who 
pleased  with  his  reception,  and  sent  a  dispatch  had  been  engaged  in  the  campaign, 
to  the  Viceroy  expressing  the  hope  that  peace  A  British  mission  to  Gahool  was  dispatched 
would  speedily  be  made  and  a  penAanent  friend-  from  India  early  in  July.  It  consisted  of  Ma- 
ehip  established  between  England  and  Afghan-  jor  Gavagnari  as  envoy  and  minister,  Mr.  Jen- 
istan.  The  agreement  of  the  negotiating  parties  kynsas  secretary  and  first  assistant,  Lieuten- 
npon  the  basis  of  peace  was  announced  In  the  ant  Hamilton,  V.  G.,  as  commandant  of  the 
British  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  escort  and  assistant,  and  Dr.  Kelly  in  medical 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  20th,  and  was  ratified  at  charge,  with  an  escort  of  twenty-six  cavalry 
Simla  on  the  dOth  of  the  same  month.  Its  chief  and  fifty  infantry  of  the  corps  of  the  guides, 
provisions  were  as  follows :  A  British  resident  On  arriving  west  of  the  Shntargardan  pass,  the 
was  to  reside  at  Gabool,  who  should  have  the  embassy  was  met  by  an  escort  of  the  Ameer's 
power  to  send  British  agents  to  the  Afghan  troops  to  conduct  it  to  the  capital.  It  arrived 
frokitier  on  special  occasions.  The  foreign  af-  at  Gabool  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  was  received 
fairs  of  the  Ameer  were  to  be  conducted  under  with  military  honors  by  a  considerable  body  of 
British  advice,  and  Great  Britain  would  under-  soldiery  of  all  arms  drawn  up  along  the  route, 
take  to  support  him  against  foreign  aggression,  and  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns.  A  large  as- 
The  British  authorities  were  to  have  complete  sembly  of  people  witnessed  the  entry  with  or- 
control  over  the  Xhyber  and  Michnee  Passes,  derly  and  respectful  behavior.  On  the  even- 
as  well  as  of  the  relations  and  independence  of  ing  of  the  same  day,  the  British  envoy  present- 
the  frontier  tribes  in  the  district  in  which  the  ed  his  credentials  to  the  Ameer,  who  gave  a 
passes  are  situated.  The  Afghan  territory  in  friendly  answer  to  his  address.  The  evacua- 
British  occupation  was  to  be  restored  to  the  tion  of  the  country  was  begun  by  the  British 
Ameer,  with  the  exception  of  the  Knram,  troops,  with  the  expectation  of  completing  it 
Pisheen,  and  Sibi  Valleys,  which  were  as-  by  the  1st  of  September.  It  was  considered 
signed  to  the  British  for  administration,  on  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Ameer  to  act 
condition  that  the  Ameer  should  receive  the  up  to  his  treaty  engagements  that  he  showed 
surplus  of  revenue  after  the  administrative  ex-  Major  Gavagnari  three  letters  which  he  had 
penses  were  paid.  The  Ameer  was  to  receive  received  from  the  Russian  General  Kaufmazm, 
an  annnal  subsidy  of  £60,000,  contingent  upon  and  consulted  him  as  to  the  answers  he  should 
hi^  strict  execution  of  the  treaty.  Yakooh  return,  to  them.  FoUowing  the  advice  of  the 
Khan  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Viceroy  express-  British  envoy,  he  replied  courteously  to  them, 
ing  his  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  and  suggested  at  the  same  time  that  all  future 
treaty,  and  his  hope  that  the  friendship  now  communications  should  be  sent  through  the 
established  between  England  and  Afghanistan  Indian  Government. 

would  be  eternal.  He  said  also  that  he  whs  On  the  8d  of  September  the  British  resi- 
excecdingly  pleased  and  thankful  for  the  recep-  dency  at  Bala-Hissar  was  attacked  by  mutinous 
tion  accorded  to  him  by  t^^  British  officers,  Afghan  troops  and  destroyed,  and  all  of  the 
and  purposed,  toward  the  close  of  the  next  British  officers  were  murdered.  The  attack 
cold  season,  to  have  ''  a  joyful  meeting  with  originated  in  a  parade  of  some  of  the  Ameer's 
his  Excellency,  for  the  pnrp6se  of  making  firm-  regiments  for  their  pay.  They  were  given  one 
er  the  basis  of  personal  friendship,  and  draw-  month^s  pny  when  they  demanded  pay  for  two 
ing  closer  the  bonds  of  affection  and  amity  in  months.  They  became  violent,  stoned  their 
a  most  suitable  and  appropriate  manner.^'  The  officers,  and  rushed  upon  the  residency,  which 
Viceroy  answered  the  letter  in  the  same  spirit,  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Having  seized  arms 
The  British  troops  were  ordered  back  from  from  the  arsenals  and  public  stores,  they  kept 
Jelalabad  and  the  other  advanced  positions  up  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  inclosnre  of  the 
they  had  occupied,  leaving  only  small  detach-  residency,  which  was  gallantly  met  by  the  offi- 
nients  to  hold  the  posts  temporarily.  The  cers  and  soldiers  within.  The  fight  was  con- 
Ameer  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  per-  tinned  for  several  honrs,  during  which  the  dis« 
petual  peace  and  friendship  between  Afghanis-  affected  regiments  were  joined  by  others  and 
tan  ana  the  British  Government,,  publicly  de-  by  bodies  of  the  populace.  Themob  were  kept 
dared  a  general  amnesty,  and  sent  an  expedi-  in  check  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Brit- 
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iah  till  they  set  fire  to  the  baililings.  when  the  to  the  Yiceroj  of  India:  "I  am  dreadfully 
defenders  oame  oat,  sword  in  hand,  and  were  distressed  and  aggrieved  at  recent  events,  but 
all  slain.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the  muti-  there  is  no  fighting  against  God's  will.  I  hope 
neers  were  kiUed  by  the  British  during  the  oon-  to  inflict  such  punishment  on  the  evil-doers  as 
flict.  In  a  letter  which  be  sent  with  news  of  will  be  known  world-wide  and  prove  my  sin- 
the  disaster  to  the  British  at  Ali  Ehel,  the  oerity.  I  have  twice  written  on  this  subject, 
Ameer  professed  to  have  been  completely  sur-  and  the  third  time  by  my  confidential  servant, 
prised  at  the  outbreak,  and  powerless  to  con-  Shere  Mahomed  Khan.  I  had  written  to  say 
trol  it.  Several  messengers  were  dispatched  that  for  these  eight  days  I  have  preserved 
to  him  from  the  residency  during  the  attack  myself  and  family  by  the  good  offices  of  those 
with  requests  for  help,  but  they  all  seem  to  who  were  friendly  to  me,  partly  by  bribes, 
have  been  iutercepted  in  going  or  coming.  On  partly  by  hoaxing  the  rebels.  Some  of  the 
one  of  the  letters  which  reached  him  he  wrote,  cavalry  I  have  dismissed,  and  night  and  day  I 
^^  If  God  will,  I  am  just  making  arrangements, ^'  am  considering  how  to  put  matters  straight, 
but  the  answer  did  not  reach  the  residency.  Please  God,  the  mutineers  will  soon  meet  with 
The  Ameer  sent  one  of  his  officers,  Daoud  the  punishment  they  deserve,  and  my  affairs 
Shah,  to  persuade  the  mutineers  and  the  mob  will  be .  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
to  desist  from  the  attack ;  but  he  was  set  upon  British  Grovernment.  Certain  persons  of  high 
by  them  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  then  position  in  these  provinces  have  become  rebel- 
sent  his  son,  with  a  similar  result.  He  repre-  lious,  but  I  am  watching  carefully  and  closely 
sented  that  he  was  himself  besieged,  with  only  every  quarter.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  insure 
five  attendants,  at  the  time  his  letter  was  sent  Nawab  Gholam  Hussein^s  safety.  I  trust  to 
to  Ali  Khel,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  Brit-  God  for  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  sincere 
ish.  Thirty-one  persons  of  the  residency  es-  friendship  for  the  British  Government  and 
oaped  the  massacre,  including  twenty-two  who  of  securing  my  good  name  before  the  world." 
were  out  cutting  grass,  and  others  who  were  The  Ameer  was  informed  that  a  strong  British 
absent  It  has  not  clearly  appeared  whether  force  would  march  speedily  on  Gabool  to  his 
the  revolt  was  a  spontaneous  outbreak  or  a  relief,  and  that  he  should  use  all  his  resources 

?remeditated  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  British,  to  cooperate  and  facilitate  its  march  through 
he  enemies  of  Russia  declared  that  it  was  the  his  country, 
result  of  Russian  intrigue.  Some  pointed  to  Preparations  were  begun  immediately  on 
Ayoob  Khan,  the  Ameer's  brother,  as  its  prob-  receiving  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  em- 
able  instigator.  The  Ameer  was  suspected  of  bassy  to  dispatch  an  adequate  military  force  to 
treachery  by  many,  and  believed  to  be  in  com-  Gabool  to  restore  order  and  chastise  the  rebels, 
plioity  with  it  while  he  pretended  to  deprecate  The  force  was  organized  in  three  columns,  the 
It;  but  the  Indian  authorities  appeared,  so  far  first  of  which,  under  General  Roberts,  should 
OS  open  ac^s  went,  still  to  have  confidence  in  consist  of  three  batteries  of  artillery,  one  squad- 
his  good  faith ;  and  some  averred  that  the  ron  of  British  cavalry,  two  and  a  half  regiments 
eveilt  proved  tiie  soundness  of  the  position  of  native  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  British 
which  Shere  Ali  had  maintained,  that  the  tem-  infantry,  four  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and 
per  of  the  Afghan  people  was  such  that  he  one  company  of  sappers,  in  all  about  6,500 
could  not  safely  allow  a  British  embassy  to  men,  and  should  take  the  country  from  Shu- 
reside  with  him.  The  residence  of  the  em-  targardan  to  Gabool.  A  second  force,  of  about 
bassy  had  not  been  without  warnings  of  dan-  4,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  J. 
ger  several  days  previous  to  the  outbreak.  A  Gordon^  should  hold  the  country  from  Shutar- 
street  riot  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Augnst  gardan  to  Thull.  The  Xhyber  force— consist- 
between  some  Afghan  soldiers  and  some  mem-  ing  of  five  batteries  of  artillery,  a  body  of 
hers  of  the  envoy's  escort,  in  which  the  pop-  British  cavalry,  four  regiments  of  native  cav- 
ulace  took  the  side  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  airy,  two  regiments  of  British  infantry,  five 
residence  men  were  beaten;  and  on  the  16th  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  two  columns 
of  August  the  Ameer  advised  Major  Gavagnari  of  sappers,  in  all,  about  6,600  men,  in  addition 
to  discontinue  the  custom  of  riding  about  Ca-  to  the  Peshawer  garrison  and  the  troops  already 
bool  and  its  vicinity,  as  an  attempt  might  be  holding  the  Ehyber  Pass,  up  to  Lundi  Khotal, 
made  upon  his  life.  Major  Gavagnari  is  report-  the  whole  placed  under  the  command  of  Major*- 
ed  to  have  replied  that,  if  he  were  killed,  there  General  Bright — would  protect  the  road  from 
were  many  more  men  in  India  who  would  be  Peshawer  to  Gundamuk,  garrison  the  interme- 
ready  to  act  as  his  successor.  diate  stations,  and  provide  a  movable  column 
An  outbreak  took  place  at  Herat  two  days  to  hold  Jagdalak  and  communicate  with  Ga- 
ailer  the  mutiny  at  Gabool,  when  three  regi-  bool.  The  reserve  at  Peshawer  and  Rawul 
ments,  which  had  been  ordered  to  march  away  Pindee  numbered  about  5,000  men.  The  in- 
to quell  disturbances  in  Tnrkistan,  rose  against  tenti(m  was  afterward  announced  of  increasing 
the  Fakir  Ahmed  Khan,  the  civil  and  military  the  Khyber  and  Enram  forces  to  the  strength 
governor,  killed  him,  and  plundered  his  house,  of  12,000  men  each.  The  orders  which  had 
Another  revolt  was  reported  in  the  district  of  been  issued  for  the  evacuation  of  positions  in 
Xohistan.  Afghanistan  were  revoked  so  far  a^  regarded 
.    Gn  the  11th  of  September  the  Ameer  wrote  points  at  which  military  forces  still  remained* 
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A  reconnalsAanoe  was  made  from  Ali  Ehel  into  enemies.  Farther,  non-combatants,  women, 
the  Lagar  Valley,  in  which  no  signs  of  hostility  and  children,  were  advised  to  withdraw  to  a 
were  observed.  The  tribes  appeared  to  be  place  of  safety.  The  Ghilzais  and  Mangals 
friendly,  and  even  to  afford  assistance  to  the  were  threatening  the  Shntargardan,  and  an  at- 
British.  The  Governor  of  Oandahar  was  in-  tack  was  made  on  them  on  the  2d  of  October, 
structed  by  the  Ameer  to  be  goided  by  the  in  which  forty  of  them  were  killed,  while  two 
instructions  of  the  British  authorities.  The  of  the  British  were  woanded.  On  the  6th  of 
Shntargardan  Pass  was  occupied  September  October  General  Roberts  was  at  Gharasiab,  ten 
11th,  and  a  strong  column  was  dispatched  by  or  twelve  miles  south  of  Cabool,  and  separated 
General  Stewart  in  the  direction  of  Ghuznee  from  it  by  a  single  range  of  hills,  the  road 
for  the  purpose  of  watching,  and  to  maintain  through  which  is  described  as  a  gorge.  Re- 
order in  that  part  of  the  country.  An  attack  connoitering  parties  were  sent  out  at  daybreak 
was  made  on  the  camp  of  the  72d  regiment  on  on  all  roads  leading  to  Oabool.  They  found 
the  night  of  the  19th,  but  the  assailants  had  the  enemy  advancing  in  great  force  from  the 
disappeared  before  the  company  sent  out  to  direction  of  the  city,  and  soon  had  to  retire, 
clear  the  ground  reached  the  spot.  A  treach-  The  high  range  of  hills  between  Gharasiab  and 
erous  attack  was  made  by  Mangals  and  inde-  Oabool  was  crowded  with  troops  and  people 
pendent  Ghihsais  on  a  convoy  of  mules  on  the  from  the  city,  while  parties  or  Ghilzais  ap- 
22d,  and  an  attack  on  a  tower  upon  the  Tirkai  peared  on  the  hills  running  along  both  flansB 
Kotal  at  the  same  time.  On  the  24th  General  of  the  camp ;  and  reports  were  received  that 
Baker  occupied  Eushi,  a  Ghilzai  village  west  of  the  road  to  Zahidabaa,  along  which  a  convoy 
the  Shntargardan,  on  the  high-road  to  Oabool,  of  stores  and  ammunition  was  expected,  was 
without  resistance.  The  Aft'eedees  and  other  threatened.  Warning  and  assistance  were  sent 
tribes  in  the  Khyber  Pass  guaranteed  the  safety  to  the  convoy.  General  Baker  was  intrusted 
of  their  portions  of  the  road  to  Oabool,  and  the  with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  heights  in  front 
Shinwarries  volunteered  to  convey  supplies  to  of  the  camp,  and,  having  witii  a  detachment 
the  front.  General  Hughes^s  brigade  aavanced  driven  the  enemy  off  the  main  hills  and 
from  Oandahar  to  Khelat-i-Ghilzai  on  the  28d.  captured  twelve  guns,  with  a  loi^s  to  his  own 

On  the  27th  General  Baker  received  a  letter  force  of  four  killed  and  nine  wounded,  he  with 

from  the  Afghan  commander-in-chief,  asking  his  main  force  made  a  turning  movement  to 

whether  he  would  receive  him  and  the  Ameer^s  the  left,  and  in  a  hot  contest  carried  height 

heir  apparent  in  his  camp  at  Kushi.    The  Gen-  after  height  in  gallant .  style,  with  a  loss  of 

eral  replied  in  the  affirmative.    An  hour  later  seventy  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 

a  message  came  from  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan,  enemy  fled  in  confusion,  having  suffered  a  large 

asking  General  Baker  to  receive  him.    The  loss,  including  two  standards.    The  enemy's 

General  responded,  saying  he  would  meet  the  force  was  said  to  consist  of  eleven  regiments, 

Ameer  one  mile  from  the  camp.    The  Ameer,  with  artillery  and  "immense  numbers  of  hill- 

his  son  and  father-in-law,  and  Gen'eral  Daoud  men.^'     It  was  remarked  that  the  Ameer^s 

Shah,  with  a  suite  of  forty-one  persons,  came  party,  who  were  still  in  the  camp,  watched  the 

to  Xushi  on  the  snme  day,  and  were  received  result  eagerly,  and  professed  great  satisfaction 

by  the  British.    The  visit  of  the  Ameer  was  with  it.     The  head  men  of  the  suburbs  of 

regarded  with  some  suspicion,  and  the  fact  was  Oabool  asked  if  they  might  pay  their  respects 

pointed  out  as  evidence  of  his  insincerity  that  to  the  British  commander, 
ne  had  written  to  the  British  after  the  massacre       On  the  8th  General  Roberts  was  before  Oa- 

at  Oabool  that  General  Daoud  Shdi,  who  ao-  bool.    Generals  Baker  and  Macpherson  were 

companied  him,  had  been  killed  in  his  efforts  detailed  in  strength  to  attack  the  enemy  who 

to  quiet  the  mob.     Nevertheless,  it  was  evi-  had  assembled  from  the  hills  above  Bala-Hissar. 

dent  that  he  bad  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  The  enemy  confronting  General  Baker  fled, 

the  British,  and  had  given  in  his  own  person  abandoning  twelve  guns,  were  pursued,  ana 

the  strongest  evidence  of  his  good  faith  which  scattered.    General  Massy  was  sent  to  cut  off 

it  was  possible  for  him  to  offer.    He  afterward  the  retreat  of  the  Afghans  on  the  road  between 

accompanied  the  British  march ;  but  both  he  Bannian  and  Rochestan,  and  captured  seventy- 

and  his  advisers  urged  General  Roberts  to  de-  eight  guns  in  an  abandoned  cantonment  at 

lay  his  advance,  fearing  that  the  Afghan  troops,  Shalpoor.    At  night  the  citadel  and  palace  of 

whom  he  did  not  trust,  would  sack  the  Bala-  Bala-Hissar  liad  been  abandoned  by  Ihe  enemy. 

Hissar  on  his  approach.    The  General  replied  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  British 

that  delay  was  impossible.  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  flying 

In  order  that  the  purpose  of  the  British  Afghan  bands,  rode  through  Oabool,  and  found 

march  might  be  made  clear.  General  Roberts  some  of  the  shops  open  and  everything  quiet. 

was  instructed  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the  General  Roberts  made  a   public  entry  into 

Afghan  people,  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Oabool  at  noon  of  October  12th,  accompanied 

army  advanced  on  Oabool  to  avenge  the  treach-  by  the  Ameer  and  his  suite.    British  troops  of 

ery  to  the  British  envoy  in  that  city,  that  the  all  arms  lined  the  road,  and  the  artillery  fired 

peaceable  inhabitants  would  not  be  molested ;  a  salute  when  the  British  standard  was  hoisted 

but,  if  opposition  was  offered,  those  persons  at  the  entrance  to  the  city.    The  Bala-Hissar 

with  arms  in  their  hands  would  be  treated  as  was  subsequently  occupied  by  two  regiments. 


APGHAKIBTAK.  13 

On  entering  the  oi^,  Oenera]  Roberta  made  a  Reward  wonid  be  paid  for  the  denunciation 
•pe«oti  to  uie  effect  that  it  would  be  necvesary  and  oonviotion  of  anj  person  concerned  in  the 
to  iafliot  severe  pDniehmeot.  Buildings  of  the  masnaore  of  the  British  emhaBsy.  General 
Balo-Hissar  and  of  the  city  interrering  with  HillwagappoiiitodmihtaiygoTeroorof  Cabool. 
proper  military  ooonpationwonld  be  destroyed.  A  visit  was  made  soon  after  the  British  col' 
A  heavy  fine  would  be  levied  on  the  citizens,  nnin  had  entered  Cabool  to  the  place  where 
A  military  governor  would  be  placed  over  the  the  massacre  of  the  members  of  the  reeidency 
city  and  oonntry  within  B  radius  of  ten  miles,  toolc  place.  The  premises  had  been  plundered 
AH  the  inhabitants  nnder  his  jnrisdiotion  would  of  everything  valuable,  and  the  embassy  build- 
be  required  to  surrender  their  arms  within  a  tag  destroyed  by  fire.  The  bodies  of  M^or 
week,  on  poia  of  death  if  they  fiuled  to  do  so.  Cavagnari  and    Surgeon  Kelly  were    found 


bniied  under  a  heap  of  charred,  hslf-oonsmned 
logs  of  wood,  beneath  the  ruins  in  front  of 
the  embassy.  The  visiting  diary  of  Major 
Cavagnari  was  found  in  the  Ameer's  palace, 
Abont  this  time  Yalcoob  Khan  announced  bis 
Intention  to  abdicate.  Oeneral  Roberts  ad- 
vised him  to  consider  the  matter,  but  he  said 
that  be  had  iutended  to  take  that  step  earlier, 
bot  was  dissuaded,  and  would  now  adhere  to 
his  reeolntion.  It  accordingly  became  neoes- 
iiflry  for  General  Roberts  to  make  provisional 


arranirementa  for  maintaining  order  and  carry- 
ing on  the  internal  administration  of  the  conn- 
try.  An  investigation  was  iuatituted  into  the 
canae  and  eirenmstances  of  the  outbreak  of 
Beptember  8d.  Important  papers  were  dis- 
covered tendiag  to  implicate  one  of  the  Khans, 
and  a  court-martial  was  formed  for  the  trial  of 
persons  against  whom  evidence  waa  fonnd. 
The  father-in-law  of  the  Ameer,  the  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Cabool,  and  the  Minister  of  Unance 
were  put  under  close  arrest,    Elve  men  were 
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hanged  late  in  October  for  complicity  in  the  in  the  island  of  MaaritiaSj  which  formerlj  be- 

massacre,  amons  whom  were  the  Eotwal  of  longed  to  France,  and  siill  is  predominantly 

Gabool,  the  head  of  tbe  city  mollabs,  and  two  Oatholio. 

generals,  one  of  royal  blood ;  and  on  the  16th  The  Protestant  missions  in  Africa  are  class!- 
of  November  forty-nine  Afghans  had  been  fied  as  West  Afiicau,  South  African,  and  East 
hanged  for  complicity  in  the  massacre.  A  mili-  African  missions.  In  West  Africa,  missions 
tary  demonstration  was  made  from  Knram  np  are  carried  on  in  Gambia,  Pongas,  Sierra  Lo- 
ttie Gbakmani  Valley,  which  resulted  in  the  dis-  one,  Mendi,  Liberia,  the  Gold  Coast  country, 
persion  of  the  hostile  bands.  In  the  last  days  Yoruba,  Old  Calabar,  the  Cameroons,  the  Ga- 
of  October,  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  boon,  Corisco,  and  the  Sherbro  -country,  by 
General  Roberts  issued  a  proclamation  stating  seven  American,  nine  English,  and  three  Con- 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  abdication  of  the  tinental  societies.  They  include,  according  to 
Ameer  and  the  outrage  at  the  British  residency,  the  reports  for  1878  and  1879,  so  far  as  they 
the  British  Government  had  been  compelled  to  are  completed,  886  missionaries  and  assistants, 
occupy  Cabool  and  other  parts  of  Afghanistan,  end  26,686  members  of  tbe  Church.   The  South 

AFRICA.     The  area,  according  to  Behm  African  missions  are  planted  among  the  Dbt 

and  Wagner  (**  BevOlkerung  der  Erde,'*  vol.  maras,  in  Kamaqnaland,  the  Cape  Colony,  the 

v.,  Gotha,  1878),  is  10,941,000  square  miles,  Transvaal,  Caf&aria,  Natal,  and  Zoolooland, 

and  the  population  205,219,600.    For  the  area  and  are  under  the  control  of  one  American,  six 

and  population  of  the  divisions  and  subdivi-  British,  and  nine  Continentid  (including  the 

sions,  see  "Annual  Cyclopesdia  '^  for  1878.  Moravian,  Waldensian,  French,  German,  Fin*- 

It  is  believed  that  about  one  half  of  the  pop-  nish,  and  Scandinavian  Lutheran)  societies, 
nlation  of  Africa  are  Mohammedans.  After  and  the  societies  of  the  colonial  churcheB. 
being  for  many  centuries  the  principal  religion  They  embrace,  so  far  as  reports  are  at  hand, 
of  the  northern  and  northeastern  coast.  Mo-  687  missionaries  and  assistants,  and  60,000 
hammedanism  has  made  more  recently  great  communicants.  The  principal  East  African 
progress  in  tbe  interior  of  Africa,  and  has  ad-  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  societies  of  the 
vanced  westward  as  far  as  Liberia.  The  en-  Church  of  England  and  ^e  United  Methodist 
tire  Christian  *population  of  Africa  does  not  Free  Churches.  Several  societies  have  estab- 
exceed  7,000,000.  About  one  half  of  these  lished  missions  in  Abyssinia,  chiefly  among 
belong  to  the  Abyssinian  and  Coptic  Churches,  the  Jews,  and  in  Algeria ;  and  five  societies 
and  are  directly  descended  from  the  Christian  have  begun  missions  since  1876  in  the  interior. 
Church  of  the  first  centuries.  Since  the  be-  on  the  great  lakes  and  the  Congo  River,  em- 
ginning  of  the  maritime  discoveries  in  the  fif-  ploying  altogether  between  thirty  and  forty 
teenth  century,  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  laborers,  but  have  not  yet  made  any  reports 
have  established  their  sovereignty  over  large  of  converts.  Denominationally,  the  working 
tracts  of  land,  and  the  population  has  gradually  forces  and  churches  of  the  Western  and  South- 
become  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  em  African  missions  are  related  as  follows: 
Chur/^h.  In  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  Baptist,  22  missionaries  and  assistants,  209 
the  continent  of  Africa,  in  Congo,  Angola,  and  members ;  Congregational,  26  ministers,  670 
Mozambique,  the  carelessness  of  the  Portu-  members ;  Episcopal  and  Anglican,  149  minis- 

Sese  Government  has  allowed  the  missions  to  ters,  6,878  members  (including  some  white 
1  to  ruin,  and  the  connection  of  the  native  colonists  in  South  Africa) ;  American  Luther- 
population  with  the  Catholic  Church  to  become  an,  1  minister,  40  members;  Methodist,  190 
merely  nominal,  being  reduced  to  the  retention  ministers,  86,761  members ;  Moravian,  66  min* 
of  some  usages  and  ceremonies.  Large  num-  isters,  10,886  adherents ;  Presbyterian,  88  min- 
hers  of  tbe  natives  continue,  however,  to  re-  isters,  8,782  members ;  United  Brethren,  2 
gard  themselves  as  Catholics,  and  still  figure  m  ministers,  70  members;  Lady  Huntingdon's 
the  statistical  accounts  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  Connection,  60  preachers,  exhorters,  and  teach- 
view  of  the  greater  interest  which  the  Portu-  ers ;  Continental  societies  (French,  Swiss,  Ger- 
guese  Government  begins  to  show  in  its  colo-  man,  Finnish,  and  Scandinavian  Lutheran  and 
nies,  it  is  believed  that  ere  long  the  entire  Reformed),  818  ministers,  81,618  members, 
•population  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  no  less  The  Anglican  missions  in  Sierra  Leone  have 
'than  that  of  the  Spanish,  will  be  in  real  com-  been  turned  over  to  the  native  Episcopal 
munion  with  the  (Jatholio  Church.  The  con-  church  of  the  colony,  which  receives  a  grant 
quest  of  Algeria  in  modem  times  has  opened  of  £600  a  year  from  the  Church  Missionary 
to  the  same  Church  a  new  and  large  missionary  Society.  This  church  has  14  clergymen,  4,874 
field  in  Northern  Africa,  in  which  already  a  communicants,  and  14,000  native  Christian 
oonriderable  population  of  European  descent,  adherents,  with  4,087  scholars.  The  Reformed 
with  a  small  number  of  native  converts,  prom-  Dutch  Church  of  South  Africa  includes  60 
ise  for  the  future  an  important  addition  to  its  ministers,  118  congregations,  and  220,000  souls, 
territory.  Egypt  and  Tunis  have  received  large  In  Madagascar,  the  London  (Congregational) 
additions  to  their  Catholic  population  by  the  Missionary  Society  has  414  Europeim  and  na- 
immigration  of  Catholics  from  Italy  and  other  tive  preachers,  with  8,804  other  native  assist- 
coQntries  of  Southwestern  Europe.  The  Ro-  ants,  67,729  members,  and  288,188  adherents  * 
man  Catholics  under  British  mle  live  chiefly  the  Anglican  nusaions  have  18  ministers  and 
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800  members ;  the  Norwegian  Latberans  have 
19  mi^ionaries  and  288  members;  and  the 
Friends  have  100  congregations.  Primary 
schools  are  tanght  at  all  the  stations,  and  are 
freely  attended  by  papils  of  all  ages.  Higher 
schools  are  also  connected  with  the  older  sta- 
tions, and  most  of  the  missions  have  normal 
and  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  theologi- 
cal schools  for  the  education  of  native  preach- 
ers. The  statistics  of  those  schools  of  which 
regular  reports  are  given  show  that  the  attend- 
ance of  scholars  generally  exceeds  the  number 
of  members  in  the  churches.  Fourah  Bay  Gol- 
leze,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Durham,  whence  some  of  its  stu- 
dents have  received  degrees,  and  provides  a 
full  course  of  collegiate  instruction,  with  com- 
parative philology,  theology,  and  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  languages.  The  institution  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  Lovedale,  Caf- 
fraria,  has  elementary,  literary,  and  theologi- 
cal classes,  of  three  years  each,  and  is  attended 
by  natives  and  English,  most  of  the  native 
races  of  South  Africa  and  the  stations  of  all 
the  denominational  missions  being  represented 
among  its  pupils.  It  has  furnish ea  trained 
teachers  for  the  Free  Church  and  other  mis- 
sions, has  developed  a  branch  institution  at 
Blythewood  in  the  Transkei,  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  the  new  mission 
at  Livingstonia,  on  Lake  Nyassa.  The  mission 
schools  of  Madagascar  have  been  extensively 
developed  and  systematically  organized,  and 
have  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  education.  Grammars  and  diction- 
aries of  the  languages  of  the  numerous  tribes 
have  been  prepared  by  the  missionaries, 
sohool  and  religions  books  have  been  published 
in  them,  and  a  varied  literature  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  Caffre  dialects.  Tl  lis  li terary  work 
gives  employment  to  some  respectable  printing- 
lioQses. 

The  following  table  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  population  connected,  in  1879,  with  the 
Protestant,  Koman  Catholic,  and  Eastern 
Churches : 


COUNTBIES. 


British  poeaMstons  (Inela- 
sive  of  mfsslons  in  nelfrh- 
boring'  nfttlve  sutes). . . . 

Frmoh  poBseaalons 

Poitacnefle  posMBsloDS. . . 

Bpaniui  pOHMsioDa 

ASrtdnla  (indiidiiiiir  rois- 
Hon  Ainooff  the  Gt^IasK . 

libwto 

Morooeo 

Tonls  and  Tripoli 

llAdAgtscar 

Oriof «  Fne  State 


Total. 


ProtMteBt. 

Romsn 

T00,000 
10,100 

**  8,666 

182,000 

8T0,00a 

1,204000 

820,000 

2«J,O0v) 

8(^666 

10,000 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

800,000 
M,000 

•  •  •  •  • 

l«^000 
20,000 

1,092,000 

2,152,000 

ChaicliM. 


200,000 
8,000,000 


8.200,000 


The  principal  event  in  Africa  during  1879 
was  the  deposition  of  Ismail,  Khe<live  of  Egypt, 
in  favor  of  his  oldest  son,  Prince  Tevfik.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  the 


Western  Powers  on  Turkey,  in  consequence  of 
the.  extravagant  measures  adopted  by  the  Khe- 
dive. Several  changes  of  ministry  followed, 
nntil  finally  Riaz  Pasha,  who  had  been  exiled 
by  Ismail  and  recalled  by  Tevfik,  was  appoint- 
ed President  of  the  Council.  The  relations  of 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  were  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition. In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Colonel 
Gordon  was  sent  to  Abyssinia  to  arrange  a 
definite  treaty  of  peace.  (See  Abyssinia,  and 
Egypt.) 

The  British  had  another  native  war  on  their 
hands  in  South  Africa  in  1879,  and  one  which 
eclipsed  all  of  the  preceding  wars  in  impor- 
tance. This  year  it  was  the  nation  of  the  ^oo- 
loo  Caffres,  under  their  king  Cetywayo,  with 
whom  the  British  came  into  conflict.  The 
canses  that  led  to  it  were  said  by  the  colonists 
to  be  the  general  insecurity  of  their  frontiers, 
and  the  utter  disregard  which  Cetywayo  ex- 
hibited toward  the  demands  of  the  governments 
of  Natal  and  the  Cape.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natives  who  were  from  time  to  time  cap- 
tured, as  well  as  Cetywayo  himself,  stated  that 
at  no  time  had  the  Zooloo  king  been  anxious 
for  war,  and  that  he  had  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  satisfy  his  white  neighbors.  In 
England,  the  war  was  regarded  as  unnecessary. 
The  British,  at  first,  met  with  defeat,  but  on 
July  4th  th^  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Zooloos,  which  was  followed  on  August 
28th  by  the  capture  of  Cetywayo.  The  Zoo- 
loo land  was  then  subdivided  into  thirteen  dis- 
tricts, and  a  chief  appointed  for  each,  while  a 
British  resident  at  the  krali  of  each  chief  is  t) 
watch  over  British  interests.  The  question  of 
a  South  African  confederation  was  again  prom- 
inently broueht  forward  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach, 
but  received  little  encouragement  from  the 
colonies.    (See  Caps  Coloutt,  and  Zooloos.) 

In  Algeria,  a  complete  change  of  govern- 
ment took  place.  The  supreme  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers,  which  had  been  united  up  to  this 
time  in  one.  person,  .were  separated,  and  a  new 
governor-general  and  commander-in-chief  were 
appointed.  In  June  an  insurrection  of  Ejibyles 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  Tunis,  Algeria, 
and  Morocco.  A  boundary  commission  which 
was  to  settle  the  disputed  boundary  between 
the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Be- 
pnblio  of  Liberia  adjourned  nne  die  on  April 
24th,  without  settling  any  one  point  in  the  dis- 
pute. Agreement  between  the  English  and 
Liberian  members  was  found  to  be  impossible, 
and  the  former  flatly  refused  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  Commander  Shufeldt  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  who  had  been  selected  as  arbitra- 
tor. 

The  Portuguese  Government  in  March  sent 
a  man-of-war  to  Whydaly  to  blockade  the  coast 
of  Dahomey,  on  account  of  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  of  a  Portuguese  merchant.  The 
King  of  Dahomey,  on  the  other  hand,  ordered 
all  roads  leading  from  the  interior  to  the  coast 
to  be  blockaded,  so  tiiat  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  country  was  prostrated. 
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The  French  Government  in  1879  seized  the 
island  of  Matagong.  The  French  claimed  it 
from  the  fact  that,  being  situated  between  the 
months  of  the  Rio  Congo  and  the  Mellacoree, 
and  near  a  coast  undoubtedlj  French,  it  onght 
logically  to  be  French  also.  In  a  map,  how- 
ever, of  Senegambia,  drawn  np  in  1864  hj  or- 
der of  General  Faidherbe,  then  Governor  of 
Senegal,  it  is  depicted  as  English,  as  well  as 
the  Los  Archipelago,  more  to  the  north ;  bat 
this  might  arise  from  its  being  then  the  private 
property  of  a  British  subject,  and  the  Paris 
merchant  who  represents  the  present  proprie- 
tors has  produced  a  declaration  of  1855  by  Sir 
George  Urey,  Colonial  Secretary,  refusing  to 
aid  Mr.  Isaacs  on  the  ground  that  Matagong 
was  not  British  territory. 

AGRICULTURE.  (See  XJjsijtvd  States  and 
the  States  respectively.) 

ALABAMA.  The  regular  session  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature  commenced  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1878,  and  terminated  on  February  8, 
1879.  In  the  Senate  W.  G.  Little  was  chosen 
President;  and  in  the  House  David  Clopton 
was  chosen  Speaker. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  session 
was  a  joint  convention  of  the  two  Hoases  to 
count  the  votes  for  State  officers.  As  there  was 
only  one  ticket,  the  results  were  announced  as 
follows:  Total  vote  for  Rufus  W.  Cobb  for 
Governor,  89,571 ;  total  vote  for  W.  W.  Screws 
for  Secretary  of  State,  87,678 ;  total  vote  for 
Willis  Brewer  for  Auditor,  87,815 ;  total  vote 
for  I.  H.  Vincent  for  Treasurer,  88,231 ;  total 
vote  for  H.  C.  Tompkins  for  Attorney -General, 
88,204.  The  vote  for  members  of  Congress, 
which  was  canvassed  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  "Annual  Cyclopedia"  of  1878,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


DhCriol. 

T     T.  H.  Herodon,  Democrat 


W.  Bailey,  Opposition . 
IT  j  H.  A.  Herbert,  Democrat. . . . 
'*' )  J.  P.  Armttronir.  Opposition, 


III  i  ^'^'  Sanlbrd,  Democrat 


P.  Strange,  Oppotiition.  X . , 
TY  J  ^'  ^*  Shelley,  Democntt. . . 
)  Jer.  Haralson,  Republican . 


Y     T.  Williams,  bemocrat... 
^''l  Tbeo.  Naron,  c>ppo8ltlon, 


•vrr  i  B.  B.  Lewis,  Democrat. 

^  *•  1  W.  E.  Smith,  Oppoeition . . 

«r«i  J  W.  H.  Pomey,  Democrat. 

^*'*1  W.  W.  Oartb,  Democrat.. 

VIIL    W.M.  Lowe,  Opposition.. 


6.67T 
S,»41 
8,8M 
6,605 
«,199 
676 
8,514 
6.M0 
«,fi87 
0,784 
7,649 
8,801 
S,608 
8,279 
t0,824 


Of  the  members  of  Congress  seven  were 
Democrats  and  one  opposition. 
The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 


PARTY. 


Democrats 

Independent  Democrats.. 

Kepablicans 

Nationals. 


Total. 


gmatg. 

HOQM. 

81 

•1 

8 

4 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

9 

88 


100 


On  December  10th  the  Legislature  took  a 
recess  until  January  15,  1879. 

An  act  was  passed  requirins  the  execution 
of  criminals  to  be  in  an  inciosure  which  is 
hidden  from  public  view. 


A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  which  de- 
clares that  the  act  of  Congress  imposing  a  tax 
of  ten  per  centum  on  the  issues  of  State  banks 
creates  in  the  national  banks  an  uigust  and 
odious  monopoly,  and  is  an  unwarrantable 
abridgment  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
State,  by  appropriate  acts  of  incorporation,  to 
provide  its  citizens  with  a  lawful  currency, 
suitable  to  their  needs ;  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  Alabama  in  Congress  were 
requested  to  use  their  untiring  efforts  to  have 
the  same  repealed. 

A  memorial  requesting  Congress  to  establish 
a  system  for  a  national  quarantine  against 
yellow  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases  was 
also  adopted. 

A  bill  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  seed- 
cotton  was  extensively  discussed  in  relation  to 
its  constitutionality.  Seed-cotton  is  the  name 
given  to  the  article  as  it  is  in  the  field.  If  it 
is  stolen  and  sold,  the  owner  can  not  distin- 
guish bis  property  from  that  of  others.  The 
extent  of  the  stealing  is  sach  as  to  be  consid- 
ered a  great  evil.  One  member  in  his  remarks 
said: 

There  are  many  roads  -which  lead  from  the  rich  farm- 
ing lands  into  the  city  of  Montgomery,  but  to  illiutrate 
it  I  will  only  refer  to  one,  say  the  lime  Creek  road. 
During  the  busy  picking  season,  a  eentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance concluded  toat  he  would  make  some  obeer- 
vations ;  so  he  posted  himself  upon  the  road  between 
midnight  and  daylight,  and  no(  less  than  thir^  vehicles 
of  all  aescriptions,  from  a  four-horse  wagon  down  to 
the  diminutive  cart  witli  the  diminutive  steer  or  calf, 
passed  him,  and,  from  the  movements  of  the  parties 
having  the  ootton-seed  and  the  purchasers  of  tne  cot- 
ton, tnero  is  but  little  doubt  that  two  thirds  of  all  the 
cotton  on  these  vehicles,  besides  that  of  the  innumer- 
able foot-passengers  loaded  with  sacks  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  were  stolen ;  for  all  these  parties  with  the  cotton 
BO  graduate  their  movements  that  they  reach  the  city  at 
or  before  sunrise ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the 

S olden  sunshine  touch  the  dome  of  this  Capitol,  the 
oors  of  the  innumerable  shops  which  before  sunrise 
were  dosed,  and  the  premises  as  silent  as  death,  fly 
open  as  if  mr  magic  The  cotton-sack  is  hurried  upon 
the  scales,  hurriedly  and  many^  times,  perhaps,  fidsely 
weighed,  then  hurriedly  spirited  away  to  the  back 
rooms^  where  at  leisure  it  is  carried  and  sold  to  the 
pickeries.  Pass  over  any  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
city  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  day,  and 
about  the  suburbs,  and  you  will  find  them  filled,  as  I 
sold  before,  with  vehicles  of  eveiy  description,  meet 
hordes  of  tramps  with  sacks  and  baskets^  all  watdiing 
for  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  to  dispose  of  their  ill-got- 
ten gains.  I  say  ill-gotten,  for,  if  not  so,  why  this 
unseemly  time  to  bring  their  wares  to  maketf  Why 
this  haste  I  For  this  army  of  wagons,  of  carts,  of 
tramps  with  sacks,  is  soon,  like  the  snow,  dissolved 
by  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  9  or  10  o'clock  passer-by 
has  no  idea  of  what  had  occurred  only  a  few  hours 
before. 

In  snpport  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill,  it  was  urged  that  it  was  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  no  man  can  either  use  or  dis- 
pose of  his  property  to  the  injury  of  his  neigh* 
bor ;  and  it  is  for  the  Legislature  to  say  how 
far  one  citizen  may  go  in  the  use  of  his  prop- 
erty to  prevent  injury  to  his  neighbor's.  The 
bill  was  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  measure 
which  prohibits  the  sale  or  giving  away  of  spir- 
ituous liquors,  or  that  which  provides  for  the 
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keeping  np  of  fences.    All  this  class  of  legisla-  A  bill  was  passed  to  protect  planters  and 
tion  was  strictljr  within  the  legialative  preroga-  farmers  against  farmers  from  Texas  who  come 
tive  to  enact  police  regulations  for  the  pro-  into  the  State  to  obtain  colored  laborers.    A 
tection  of  the  public  peace  and  society.     It  large  colored  emigration  from  the  State  to 
would  be  quite  anomalous  to  saj  that  an  evil  Texas  has  caused  great  inconvenience.    The 
may  exist  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  inter-  bill  as  passed  applies  to  the  counties  of  Dallas, 
ests  of  society,  and  yet  the  Legislature  had  no  Perry,  Washington,  Barbour,  liarengo,  Pike, 
right  to  suppress  it,  or  to  enact  measures  for  Montgomery,  Covington,  Monroe,   Lowndes, 
its  prevention.    The  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  Greene,  Elmore,  Macon,  Talladega,  Bibb,  Bui- 
sale  of  cotton.     A  bill  which  proposed  ab-  lock,  Lee,  Tuscdoosa,  and  Shelby,  and  requires 
solotely  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cotton  would  a  license  of  $100.    It  also  provides  that  a  per- 
be  unconstitutional,  but  a  bill  which  simply  son  failing  to  pay  such  license  shall  be  nned 
restricts  and  limits  its  sale  is  no  more  violative  three  times  the  amount  of  such  license,  and 
of  the  Constitution  than  the  bill  which  restricts  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  or 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.    It  was  nrged  in  required  to  do  nard  labor  for  the  county  for 
reply  that  the  sole  end  of  government  was  to  not  more  than  one  year, 
protect  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  The  reduction  of  taxation  was  much  dis- 
citizen.    Any  law  that  prohibitea  the  sale  of  cnased,  and  a  resolution  passed  in  the  House 
property  must  be  in  derogation  of  the  right  asking  the  Governor  to  furnish  all  statistics 
secured  to  the  citizen  under  the  Constitution,  and  other  information  in  his  possession  which 
It  was  far  more  than  a  police  regulation  to  pro-  would  or  would  not  justify  the  Legislature  in 
hi  bit  the  citizen  from  selling  his  property  in  reducing  the  rate  of  taxation.    The  Governor 
any  onantity  and  manner  he  pleases.    It  might  in  reply  stated  that  the  taxable  property  of  the 
possibly  be  a  police  regulation  to  prescribe  State  had  diminished  in  value  from  $160,000,- 
that  the  citizen  must  sell  his  property  at  a  cer-  000  to  about  $125,000,000,  and  for  the  year 
tain  place  or  within  certain  specified  hours,  or  1879  the  reported  assessments  indicated  a  still 
that  he  must  pay  a  license  to  sell ;  but  to  say  farther  diminution  amounting  to  ten  millions 
that  he  shall  not  seU  at  all  is  in  plain  deroga-  or  more.    The  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  on 
tion  of  the  Constitution.    The  bill  might  as  the  debt  increases  as  additional  bonds  are  ex- 
well  provide  that  the  citizen  shall  not  sell  his  changed.    This  increase  will  continue  until  all 
com  in  the  ear,  his  oats  in  the  sheaf,  or  he  the  bonds  covered  by  the  settlement  of  the 
must  make  his  timber  in  certain  shapes.    The  debt  shall  have  been  exchanged.    In  1881  this 
saleof  liquor  parallel  is  far-fetched.    Spirituous  will  be  augmented  by  an  increase  in  the  rate 
liquors  are  not  necessary  for  the  existence  and  of  interest  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  on  one 
support  of  the  human  family.    Cotton  is  a  pro-  class  of  bonds,  and  from  two  to  four  upon  an- 
d  action  upon  which  the  people  depend  in  a  mea-  other,  which  will  amount  to  an  annual  increase 
sure  for  their  means  of  support,  and  to  say  that  of  one  third  of  the  present  interest,  or  about 
they  shall  not  dispose  of  tneir  means  of  exist-  $90,000.    The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  at 
ence  as  they  see  fit,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  the  close  of  the  session  would  not  exceed  $60,- 
Constitution,  but  it  is  an  assault  upon  magna  000.    This  would  include  $40,000  in  State  ob- 
eharta  itself— that  great  fountain  from  which  ligations  and  $5,000  in  Patton  certificates,  all 
the  whole  fabric  of  free  constitutional  govern-  of  which  will  be  destroyed  as  provided  by  law, 
ment  is  drawn.    The  bill,  however,  passed  both  and  thus  leave  only  about  $15,000  in  cash, 
Houses  and  became  a  law.  which  would  include  all  the  revenue  collected 
Subsequently  the  trial    of   an   indictment  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  up  to  that  time.    If 
against  two  persons  for  buying  seed-cotton  the  rate  of  last  year's  assessment  be  maintained 
took  place  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lown-  for  1879  and  1880,  the  balance  on  the  1st  of 
des  County.    The  argument  for  the  defense  October,  1880,  will  not  exceed  $186,000 ;  and 
was  that  the  law  violated  that  clause  of  the  as  but  a  small  amount  of  the  taxes  for  the  year 
Constitution  of  the  State  which  provides  that  will  go  into  the  Treasury  by  the  1st  of  Jann- 
"  no  0:v  po9t  facto  law,  or  any  law  impairing  ary,  1881,  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury  oc- 
the  obligation  of  contracts  or  making  any  ir-  casioned  by  the  expense  of  the  session  of  the 
revocable  grants  of  special  privileges  or  immu-  General  Assembly  of  1880,  about  $40,000,  and 
nities,  shall  be  passed  by  the  General  Assem-  tne  January  interest  in  1881,  about  $160,000, 
bly,"  and  the  further  clause  which  provides  will  exceed  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  $64,000, 
that ''  the  sole  object  and  only  legitimate  end  for  the  payment  of  which  a  loan  will  have 
of  government  is  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  to  be  negotiated,  until  a  sufficient   amount 
onjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  shall  be  collected  from  the  taxes  of  that  year 
when  the  government  assumes  other  functions,  to  pay  the  same.    After  a  disagreement  be- 
lt is  usurpation  and  oppressive.**    The  Judge  tween  the  two  Houses,  the  tax  rate  for  1879 
sn!9tained  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  was  left  unchanged,  and  for  1880  it  was  re- 
and  the  case  will  likely  go  up  to  the  Supreme  duced  to  65  cents  on  the  $100. 
Court.   The  benefit  produced  by  the  law  is  con-  The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
sidered  very  great  on  the  part  of  the  cotton-  reported  an  amendment  to  the  State  Code, 
planters ;  while  the  members  of  the  bar  with  which  directed  the  form,  size,  and  quality  of 
equal  unanimity  regard  it  as  unconstitutional,  the  paper  used  as  a  ballot  at  elections,  and  also 
VOL.  xix.'-2    A 
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the  inscription  on  the  same.    They  said  that  sponrihle  podtiont  under  the  oonits  of  the  UnlteO 

they  had  had  occaaion  to  examine  several  bal-  ?*»!«»  ^l  ^7^  ^"^  ^  }^  5''°h\!"c/?  P*^ 

lot-boxes,  and  it  would  astonish  the  House  if  JSt'ShJy  &?'many  ^^ti^vetdcl^'uiw^ 

it  knew  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  ballots  routes  to  avoid  nearer  commisaionerB.     And  that 

handed  in  by  the  electors.    They  were  written  they  have  arrested,  and  without  preliminary  trial  oon- 

on  every  conoeivable  kind  of  paper  and  in  almost  fin«d  one  John  Jackaon  in  jail  for  fifty  days,  during 

every  conceivable  Blmpe,  from  a  square  piece  of  %:^:E:^!c^!>X'Zi^y.T^;^^X^ 

paper  to  one  more  nearly  resembhng  a  shoe-  mis«ioner,  Deputy  -  Marehale  Bandolph  and  G.  W. 

string  than  otherwise,  the  handling  of  which,  Golson,  and  others,  are  charoed  with  these  abuses, 

though  lightly  or  carefully  done,  would  endan-  The  information  m  laid  ocfore  your  memorialists 


consequence  oi  memorials  sent  to  toe  tice-loving  power  which  was  seeking 

Legislature,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-  laws  by  necessaiy  but  orderly  force ;  but  they  have 

tions  of  the  House  were  ordered  to  investiffate  •^'^  ■«  »^  *^ey  "^'^^  tlie  ruthless  myrmidons  of  a 

tl.e  misase  and  abuae  of  i^wer  by  certain  SS^JLCnT^'^-b^Kn^t^- ITJ^^ 

United  States  officials  m  the  State  against  citi-  but  only  to  harass  and  destroy, 

sens  of  the  State,  as  alleged ;  which  resulted  Aa  the  terms  of  the  courts  of  the  Northern  .ludl- 

in  the  adoption  of  the  following  Joint  memorial  <5i*l  district  of  Alabama  approach,  these  statements 

to  Consress:  show  that  tlie  roads  and  the  courtyards  are  thronged 

^  with  poverty  -  stricken  witnesses  in  vaet  numbers, 

2b  the  BonoraUs  th*  StnaU  and  Houa$  rf  Beprseenta-  called  term  after  term,  and  present  a  picture  which  is 

twm  of  tfu  UhiUd  Statet  %n  (hnifrm  amembUd :  nd  to  look  upon.    The  historian  Gibbon  elegantly  but 

The  jomt^  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  feelingly  portrays  the  vengeance  visited  by  Theodosius 


the  dthsens  of  Alabama  by  the  mlsiwe  apd  abuse,  by  noblest  and  mowt  wealtliy  of  the  citixcns  of  Antioch 

certain  Umted  States  officials  m  this  State,  of  the  appeared  before  them  in  chains ;  tlie  examination  was 

Siwer  intrusted  to  them.  It  is  apparent  to  all  who  see  assisted  by  the  use  of  torture,  and  tlieir  sentence  was 
em,  that  the  juries  of  the  United  States  Courts  are  announoed  or  suspended  according  to  the  judgment  of 
not  generally  a  fkir  representation  of  the  oountiy,  but  these  eztraoidinary  magistrates.  The  lIous<cs  of  the 
that  they  are  manipulated  for  a  purpose,  and  for  the  dtixens  were  exposed  to  sale,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
oonviction  of  petty  offenses  which  are  not  prosecuted  dren  were  suddenly  reduced  from  afflueDce  and  luxury 
in  the  true  mterest  of  the  United  States,  but  to  pro-  to  the  most  abttolute  dL^trcss."  The  abuses  of  the 
duoe  fees  for  those  interested  in  them.  It  has  also  United  States  officials  in  AUbama,  thus  brought  to  the 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  memorialists  by  knowledge  of  your  memorialists,  show  Uiat  vengeance 
the  representatiomt  and  i)etitions  of  a  laive  number  of  of  offioii£  has  lost  nothing  in  the  destructive  abuses  of 
worthy  and  reputable  dtixena,  as  well  as  oy  the  state-  power  ainco  the  daya  of  Tlieodosius,  and  that  the  bL»- 
ments  of  many  membera  of  this  body  and  of  the  Sen-  {ory  of  the  miseries  of  Antioch  repeats  itself  in  mod- 
ate,  that  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  judicial  districts  em  times.  Your  memoriaUsts  prey  your  honorable 
of  Alabama  the  internal  revenue  omoen,  marshal's  bodice  to  relieve  our  people  from  a  repetition  of  these 
deputies  and  agents,  alona  with  traveling  United  disgraoeftil  scenes,  and  to  let  them  roel  more  of  the 
States  Commissioner  W.  u.  Hunter,  have  practiced  protection  which  will  follow  ftom  a  gentler  though  it 
tlie  groaseat  abuses  under  pretense  of  enfordn^  the  may  be  a  stem  administration  of  the  kws  of  the  United 
internal  revenue  lawa  of  the  United  States.  That  States,  and  so  teaoh  them  to  love,  not  drive  them  to 
under  this  pretense  they  have  raided  over  the  country  hate,  its  administration, 
with  Uii^  bodies  of  armed  men  and,  regaidtoas  of  law 

and  decency,  have  abused  and  insulted  the  people  An  act  was  passed  to  donate  $75  to  any  res- 

without  cause.    That  they  have  unlawfully  and  with-  ident  of  the  State  who,  while  in  the  military 

SlJnKlh^'lfu^'SLrrrS^^^Sltf-  ^"ioe  of  the  State  or  of  the  Confederate 

lowed  othera  to  do  so.    That  they  have  foraged  on  the  States,  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg.               ^  ,     ^  ^ 

country  without  pay,  or  upon  a  tender  of  the  merest  On  the  bill  to  repeal  the  section  of  the  Code 

pittances  for  sub&tence  tney  have  taken.    That  Uicy  which  requires  ballots  to  be  numbered  at  elec- 

have  wmtonly  broken  down  fences  and  turned  stock  tions,  it  was  urged  in  its  favor  aa  follows : 

in  on  the  growing  crops  of  the  people.    That  they  '                  ° 

have  in  mere  misdiief  shot  down  the  cattle  and  hogs  This  is  intended  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot- 

of  private  citizens.    That  they  have  conducted  them-  box,  whose  purity  and   aancUty  are   synonymous, 

selves  in  a  riotous  and  disorderly  manner,  and  in  more  Unless  the  law  shuts  out  every  approach  to  destroy 

wantonness  have  flrod  into  the  yards  and  around  the  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box,  how  shall  tlie  weak  vote 

dwellings  of  defenseless  females  for  the  brutal  gretifl-  against  the  strong,  the  poor  against  the  rich,  or  the 

oation  of  terriiying  them.    That  they  have  arrested  low  against  the  hLgn  f    The  Supreme  Courts  of  eight 

persona  and  carried  them  long  distances,  when  they  Northern  States  have  declared  bv  decisions  that  the 

were  at  once  disoharged,  without  caui<e ;  and  it  has  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  bialot-box  in  any  way 

been  a  common  occurrence  to  arrest  and  handcuff  and  is  unconstitutional ;  and  the  State  of  Indiana  has  not 

carry  oitizens  before  United  States  commissionera  at  only  declared  this  principle  by  its  hi|?hefrt  court,  but 

lonff  distances  fVom  the  homes  of  such  persons,  for  has  also  cited  the  numbering  of  a  ballot  as  a  violation 

preliminary  investigations,  where  they  have  no  friends  of  this  sanctity,  and  declared  a  statute  of  the  State 

to  bail  them  if  bound  over,  and  no  means  to  defhty  void  because  it  required  the  ballot.-*  to  be  numbered. 

thcax  expenses  back  in  cases  of  dischaige,  when  there  It  may  be  asked,  lias  this  decii^ion  bc(  n  acted  unon  f 

were  commissionera  of  character  and  standing  near  to  I  can  answer.  It  nas.    The  State  of  Ohio,  one  or  the 

the  places  of  arrest.    That  the^r  have  repeptedly  re-  greatest  Northern   States,  makes  it  a  violation  of 

fbsed  to  take  persons  so  arrested  in  the  near  neignbor-  uw  for  any  one  to  number,  mark,  or  so  designate  a 

hood  of  General  Joseph  W.  Burke,  a  oommiAsioner  vote  that  it  may  be  known,  thereby  stamping  the 

of  the  United  States  residing  in  Calhoun  County,  numbering  of  a  vote  as  an  inmngemcnt  and  violation 

lately  of  the  United  States  Army^  and  holdhig  re-  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot-box,  which  is  its  only  safe- 
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guard  in  dmss  of  poaoe,  and  its  onl^  defense  in  times  further  gam  of  $180,000  from  any  money  in 

of  trouble.    But  I  amaalied,  How  wiU  vou  contest  the  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.    The 

election  if  the  ballot  is  not  numbered f    Nothixig  can  _^m  ^„^  .m  '^^v  ^^„_^_  oi»«ii  iL  ..Ifofn^wi  t»  ♦k^ 

be  easier.    When  the  votes  an  counted  over  MSTtum  PoU-tax  of  each  county  shall  be  retained  in  the 

out  ten  more  t^*"  the  number  on  the  poll-list,  dis-  county  for  tiie  sonools  tnereoi.     ducii  poll-tax 

card  ten  votes  first  token  from  the  box,  and  the  bel-  is  fixed  at  $1.00  on  each  male  inhabitant  over 

anoe  take  as  good.    This  rule  b  adopted  by  several  twenty-one  and  less  than  forty-five  years  of 

if  the  States.  ^^     jn  1877-78  it  amounted  to  $109,762. 

The  following  resolution  relative  to  changing  The  public  school  officers  are  a  State  8u- 

the  manner  of  choosing  Presidential  Electors  perintendent  of  Education,  a  county  and  one 

was  adopted  in  the  Senate :  township  superintendent. 

__,          T  .   #          t.      «         ^  au    TT  2^  J  The  following  three  sections  of  this  act  re- 

8tL*r#/!,'SX.^^i.tS?4.^b?'S2  l.tetothe8ch<Sl8«»dtheohadren: 

peodieofthU  State  as  an  evil  of  great  mag^nitu^ ;  and  g^,.  48,  Be  U  fuHhtr  tnatUd.  That  every  town- 

fFiWrMf.  The  manifest  purpose  of  such  mterference,  ehip  and  fraction  of  a  township  which  is  divided  bv  a 

in  part  at  least,  is  to  mflu^oe  and  con^l  ^e  action  gtate  or  county  line,  or  any  other  insuperable  barrier, 

of  the  State  in  selecting  Electors  for  President  and  Buch  as  riven,  creeks,  or  mountains,  and  every  inoor- 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States :  therefore  porated  city  or  town  liaving  three  thousand  inhabit- 

Betolved,  That  Uie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ants,  shall  constitute  separate  school  districts,  and 

be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  exoodiency  of  nrovid-  each  shall  be  under  the  township  superintendent  of 

ing  by  law  for  the  selection  of  President  and  Vice-  public  schools,  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  public 

President  by  the  Qenersl  Assembly  until  the  acts  of  schools.    Each  township  or  other  school  distrtot,  in 

Congress  autiioriaing  interference  by  Federal  authority  its  corporate  capacity  as  created  by  law,  may  hold  real 

are  rescinded.  and  ^rsonal  property ;  and  the  business  or  sudi  cor- 

rm       ■•.  .  .         -  ^^^     o^  A     .X     J  J.  .  1  j«  porations,  in  relation  to  public  schools  and  school 

The  division  of  the  State  into  Judicial  dis-  Unds,  shall  be  managed  by  the  township  or  district 

tricts  was  accomplished  by  making  the  Oon-  superintendents, 

gressional  districts  constitute  the  circuits,  ex-  ^  »w.  49.  A  «  fyrOtr  enacM,  That  every  <^d 

cent  as  to  the  following  counties:  Randolph,  }^'^,^,^^a'^iT'^i^^^''T^:^J!!^'^^ 

wi»i»  i»  1^  vu^  *wiwi»xA*5  wuu«»yo.  A.fM.xAv.t'i.,  -^  entitied  to  admission  into,  snd  instructed  m  any 

instead  of  being  m  the  seventh,  is  pnt  into  the  public  school  of  its  own  race  or  color  in  the  township 

fifth ;  Olay,  instead  of  being  in  the  fifth,  is  put  in  which  he  or  she  resides,  or  to  any  public  school  of 

into  the  serenth ;  Marion  and  Winston,  instead  its  own  race  or  color,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  as  here- 

of  being  in  the  sixth,  are  put  into  the  eighth.  ^|~^;ded^  ^  ^^j^  ^^^^  That  the  scholastic 

The  act  to  organize  and  regulate  the  system  yoaTshali  begin  on  tiie  flratSy  oM)  ™ber^  dadS 

of  public  instruction  sets  apart  for  the  support  year,  and  end  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  of  the 

of  the  schools  and  appropriates  the  following  following  vear.    Twenty  davs  shall  constitute  a  sdiool 

sums,  which  thus  compose  the  school  rerenue :  nionth.    A  school  day  shall  comprise  not  leas  than 

The  annual  interest  at  6  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  "*  hours. 

of  money  which  have  heretofore  been  received  According  to  the  report  of  the  Snperinten- 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  received  by  the  dent  of  Education,  the  number  of  scnool  dis- 
State  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  granted  tricts  in  fhe  State  in  the  year  1877-78  was 
or  intrusted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State.  1,700 ;  number  of  schools  taught,  white  2,696, 
or  to  the  several  townships  thereof,  for  school  colored  1,404;  number  of  teachers  employed, 
purposes;  the  annual  interest  at  4  per  cent  white  2,722,  colored.  1,428 ;  grades  of  schools 
on  that  part  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  taught,  primary  1,690,  intermediate  1,870, 
United  States  deposited  with  the  State  under  grammar  978,  high  167;  school  population, 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1886 ;  white  214,279,  colored  105,168 ;  number  en- 
all  the  annual  rents,  incomes,  profits,  or  in-  rolled  in  schools,  white  86,485,  colored  54,746 ; 
terests  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  average  attendance  in  schools,  white  61,684, 
all    such  lands  as  may  nereafter  be  given  colored  40,092. 

by  the  United  States,  or  by  the  State,  or  by  There  is  a  normal  school  at  Florence,  upon 

individuals,  for    the  support  of  the    public  the  most  approved  plan,  for  the  education  of 

schools;  all  such  sums  as  may  accrue  to  the  white  teachers,  male  and  female.    Another,  at 

State  as  escheats,  which  are  to  be  applied  to  Marion,  is  for  tne  education  of  colored  teachers; 

the  support  of  the  public  schools  during  the  and  a  university,  connected  therewith,  for  the 

scholastic  year  next  succeeding  their  receipt  education  of  colored  students  in  the  higher  de- 

in  the  State  Treasury ;  also  all  rents,  incomes,  partments  of  learning.    Another  is  located  at 

and  profits  receired  into  the  Stato  Treasury  Huntsville  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  for 

during  the  scholastic  year,  from  all  lands  re-  the  professional  education  of  colored  teachers^ 

maining  unsold,  which  hare  heretofore  been  controlled  by  a  board  of  three  coramissionersu 

donato^  by  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  Pupils  are  admitted  free  of  charge,  but  must 

for  the  support  of  the  public  schools ;   all  bind  themselves  to  teach  two  years  in  the  pub« 

licenses  which  are  by  law  required  to  be  paid  lie  schools  of  the  State.    This  institution  is  in 

into  the  school  fund  of  any  county,  the  same  successful  operation. 

to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  In  the  University  of  Alabama  for  the  yeap 

schools  in  such  county,  and  all  such  license-tax  1878  there  were  88  degrees  conferred.     The 

shall  be  promptly  paid  by  the  probate  Jndge,  number  of  students  was  178.    At  the  Agricnl- 

or  such  person  collecting   sucn  tax,  to  the  turai  and  Mechanical  Oollege  for  the  same  yeai 

County  Superintendent  of  Education ;  also  the  there  were  288  stodents.    The  number  of  BUt- 
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dents  enrolled  at  tbe  beginning  of  1879  was  ization  of  the  citj  of  MobUe^  and  the  payment 
217,  which  exceeds  the  nnmber  at  the  same  to  the  utmost  extent  practicable  of  the  just 
date  the  year  previous  by  46.  The  advanced  debt  of  the  city.  They  are  to  make  report  to 
classes  are  larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to  be  laid  before 
Of  the  238  students  last  year,  there  were  in  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  tenn,  of  the 
the  first  class  8,  in  the  second  16,  in  tbe  third  result  of  their  negotiations,  together  with  the 
68,  in  the  fourth  66,  in  the  fifth  95.  Of  the  draft  of  such  act  for  their  consideration,  as  in 
217  students  in  the  present  year  there  are  in  the  judgment  of  said  commissioners  may  be 
the  first  class  18,  in  the  second  80,  in  the  third  required  to  carry  into  effect  any  scheme  of  ad- 
47,  in  the  fourth  60,  in  the  fifth  65.  In  college  justment  they  may  recommend,  and  secnre  the 
classes  proper  there  were  last  year,  out  of  288  objects  of  the  act ;  and  upon  the  passage  of 
students,  148 ;  this  year,  out  of  217  students,  such  act  they  shall  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
there  are  160.  During  the  past  year  improve-  eery  for  such  proper  orders  and  decrees  as  may 
meuts  were  made  upon  the  college  building,  be  necessary  to  secure  the  application  of  the 
which  give  ami)le  accommodations  for  800  stu-  assets  under  its  jurisdiction  and  control  to  the 
dents.  The  income  of  the  college  is  derived  uses  and  purposes  which  may  be  agreed  upon, 
mainly  from  the  endowment  fund,  which  con-  and  be  declared  by  tbe  act  to  carry  such  agree- 
sists  of  $258,500,  invested,  by  act  of  the  Gen*  ment  into  operation  and  effect, 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State,  in  Alabama  bonds.  The  second  act  contemplated  and  provided 
These  bonds  are  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  for  the  creation  of  a  simple  and  economical  as 
of  the  State.  The  annual  income  from  this  en-  well  as  efiScient  form  of  local  government,  to 
dowment  is  $20,280.  exist  provisionally  until  the  next  sessicin  of  the 
Two  acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  General  Assembly,  January,  1881.  This  gov- 
which  related  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  ernment,  bein^  only  for  a  limited  period,  is  to 
3ity  of  Mobile.  The  first  act  repealed  tbe  be  intrusted  simply  with  police  powers— that 
charter  of  the  city,  and  made  provision  for  the  is,  with  power  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
application  of  the  assets  of  the  old  corporation  protect  the  public  health,  to  provide  against 
in  discharge  of  its  debts.  Three  comniiissioners  fires,  take  care  of  the  streets,  and  perform  such 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  other  municipal  duties  as  are  necessary  for  the 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  col-  well-being  of  the  city.  This  provisional  gov- 
lect  and  disburse  these  assets.  Their  manner  ernment,  however,  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
of  discharging  the  duty  is  to  be  directed  and  with  the  settlement  of  the  debt.  Eight  corn- 
controlled  by  the  Chancery  Court  for  Mobile,  mission ers  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  one 
The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  compro-  from  each  ward,  to  manage  the  port.  There 
mise,  compound,  and  adjust  all  debts,  claims,  are  to  be  a  president  of  the  board,  a  clerk,  and 
and  demands,  including  pa.«t-dQe  taxes,  of  every  a  tax-collector,  and  such  police  officers  as  may 
kind  which  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  be  necessary.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  po- 
act  existed  in  favor  of  the  city,  on  such  terms  lice  management,  the  board  is  authorized  and 
and  in  such  manner  as,  having  in  view  the  empowered  to  lay  and  collect  for  each  year  of 
speedy  collection  of  such  outstanding  claims  its  existence,  upon  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
and  the  largest  possible  reduction  of  the  debt  erty  and  all  subjects  of  State  taxation  within 
heretofore  due  from  or  now  asserted  against  said  port  of  Mobile,  a  tax  not  exceeding  six 
the  city,  may  seem  to  them  best ;  and  for  the  tenths  of  one  per  centum  of  the  value  of  such 
purpose  of  so  realizing  the  assets  and  paying  property  or  subject  of  taxation  assessed  for 
the  debt,  the  commissioners  and  receivers,  with  State  taxation  during  the  year  preceding  that 
the  leave  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  an-  for  which  said  police  board  may  assess  and  lay 
thorized  and  empowered  to  sell,  on  tbe  best  the  tax  above  provided  for;  provided,  that 
terms  they  can  obtain,  all  the  real  and  person-  where  the  personal  property  of  any  person 
al  property  which  may  come  to  their  hands  as  does  not  exceed  $160,  and  his  real  estate  does 
commissioners  under  the  act,  and  not  by  ex-  not  exceed  $200,  such  property  shall  be  ex- 
isting laws  exempt  from  sale,  and  so  much  empt  from  taxation.  The  two  acts  thus  passed 
and  such  parts  or  portions  of  the  cl^ms  and  were  first  brought  forward  and  approved  by 
demands  with  the  collection  of  which  they  are  the  city  authorities.  The  Board  of  Aldermen 
charged,  as  they  may  be  authorized  by  the  considered  the  bill  to  repeal  the  charter  first, 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  sell.  The  and  recommended  it  for  legislative  action  by 
commissioners  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  seven.  After  some  de- 
opening  communication  with  the  holders  of  bate  they  adopted  the  second  bill  creating  a 
the  funded  debt  of  the  city  in  relation  to  the  new  corporation  by  a  mta  voce  vote,  which 
same,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  thereof,  represented  the  same  majority  obtained  in 
'and  its  settlement;  and  for  that  purpose  are  to  favor  of  the  first.  The  Common  Council  was 
conduct  negotiations  with  the  creditors  to  the  unanimous  in  favor  of  both  bills.  These  mea- 
end  that  proper  legislation  may  be  enacted  to  sures  were  the  result  of  two  years  of  agi- 
secure  at  the  same  time  and  consistently  with  tation.  The  objects  were  to  secure  an  effec- 
each  other  the  protection  of  the  life,  property,  tive  adjustment  of  the  debt,  to  get  rid  of  an 
security,  and  peace  of  the  citizens  of  the  terri-  expensive  system  of  city  government,  and  to 
tory  of  late  governed  by  the  municipal  organ*  place  the  property  of  the  citizens  beyond  tlie 
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reach  of  the  mandamns  writ  of  the  Federal  of  cotton  to  that  date  had  been  207,699  bales, 

courts.  of  which  there  had  been  shipped  to  New  Or- 

Among  other  sources  of  authority  to  sustain  leans  87,458  bales.    On  January  4,  1879,  there 

the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  thus  repealing  were  in  port  only  18  ships  and  barks.    The 

the  charter  of  a  public  corporation  that  was  in  receipts  of  cotton  were  216,621  bales,  but  of 

debt,  was  a  reference  to  the  following  oases :  this  number  there  hud  been  shipp^  to  New 

But  this  whole  subject,  both  «  to  the  Dow«r  of  the  ^/^S?^!^' "?^^  "^t  ^T^^  ^i*""  f  ?™^°«  ?™ 

State  and  us  to  the  right  of  the  craditon  of  public  oor-  Of  91,005  bales.    Nearly  half  of  the  receipts 

pratioQd,  has  lately  been  so  clearly  defined  and  settled  have  gone  to  New  Orleans.    At  the  time  of 

Dy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  the  passage  of  the  acts  the  Mayor  of  the  city 

""^  SfJ^fi!-?^  Tk-  ^^"^  Commisfflonore  et.  al.,  m  Otto,  grated  that  it»  bonded  indebtedness  was  $2,- 

p.  258,  that  there  is  now  no  room  for  doubt  upon  the  .«-  ««!»     u«  ^^^  i«  #«„^.  ^#  «  .»a.»^:»»  ^p  ♦k- 

fubjed    We  will  set  out  the  head  notes  of  thw  deoi-  407,866.   He  was  in  favor  of  a  refundmg  of  the 

sion :  debt  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  bear- 

'*  1.  A  public  corporation,  charged  with  spedflc  du-  ing  5  per  cent,  interest  for  ten  years,  and  then 

fies,  such  as  buUdrng  and  repairing  loveee  within  a  e  per  cent,  until  maturity— running  for  a  pe- 

uTS.t^^Z^7±.^':^^c^  nod  of  thiry  yea«.    He  thought  that,  if  this 

ration  for  one  portion,  und  placingUio  other  under  ^^  done    the  city  could    pay  the    interest 

charge  of  the  local  authorities,  ceases  to  east  except  so  promptly ;  he  was  satisfied  that  with  judicious 

far  as  its  existence  is  expressly  continued  for  spedal  management  the  expenses  of  the  city  could 

electa,  such  as  settling  up  itu  indebtedness  and  the  y^  reduced  to  $160,000  per  annum.    To  meet 

"2.  If,  within  such  limited  existencej  no  provision  *^*  ^^^^  ^** 

is  mode  lor  the  continuance  or  new  oleotion  ot  the  offi-  Three  Ibnrths  of  1  per  cent,  on  $1&,000,- 

cers  of  such  corporation,  the  fbnctions  of  the  existing  OOa  taxable  Talnablee $118JM0  00 

officers  will  cease  when  their  respective  terms  expue,  Lteensea,  wharrea,  etc 70,000  vo 

and  the  oorporatton  will  be  de/aeio  extinct.  «  .  .  ^^                                            ^.o».^   ^ 

**8.  In  such  case,  if  there  be  a  judgment  against  Total  dty  expenses llSi^MOoO 

thecorporation,  mandamiw  will  not  lie  to  enforce  the  Sorpliis  over  $180,000 $23,600  00 

asf^essment  of  taxes  for  its  payment,  there  being  no  "^                  *                                   ^^ 

^'^"^  ^JlP^^i*^®  ^"*  ??  ^  directed.  jf  the  city  debt  were  reftmded  as  suggested, 

"4.  The  Court  can  not  by  mandamus  compel  the  av.  — i,^i^  aJL  ^#  ♦u^  «:♦«.  «r^«i.i  k^  ii  Jr^-^««* 

new  corporations  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  extinct  *"®  '^*>^\®  ^^,  ^^  the  city  would  be  IJ  per  cent, 

corporation  in  the  levy  of  taxes  for  the  payment  of  its  ^^  taxable  values.    In  the  opmion  of  its  chief 

debts,  espedally  where  their  territorial  jurisdiction  is  officer,  by  the  lengthy  period  during  which  a 

not  tlie  same,  and  the  Uw  has  not  authoriied  them  to  quarantine  was  kept  in  force  in  1878,  heavy 

"  S.'Nor  S2['the  Court  order  the  M.»h.l  to  levy  «^P«,^«t'  ^«^%«^^°^«i;  ^ut  for  tfiis  the  city 

taxes  in  such  a  case ;  nor  in  any  cose,  exoept  where  a  would  nave  met  all  Its  Obligations.     Xhe  Statis- 

speciAc  law  authorizes  such  a  proceeding.  tics  of  the  trade  of  the  city  for  1879  have  not 

"  6.  Under  these  droumstanoee,  the  judgment  cred-  yet  been  made  up ;  but,  according  to  the  report 

thS'ftJuiSS;  fo^rel^^^          '^^  **^  """^^  ""^^^^  ^  ^^'  ^®  ^^^^  ®^  ^^*^®'  ^^®  business  of  Mobile 

ThU  opmion  was  delivered  in  1876.  It  speaks  in  no  ^^^  the  year  ending  September  80, 1878,  shows 

uncertain  terms ;  it  is  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  an  A  considerable  increase.    The  receipts  of  cot- 

imdivided  Court,  and  its  authority  can  not  be  ques-  ton  were  larger  than  during  the  previous  year, 

tioned  by  any  power  m  this  land.    It  decides  that  a  while  the  value  of  exports  aggregated  over 

may  be  created  over  the  same  territory  which  are  not  2     >  ^    *'*®  imports  ran  up  from  f  648,404  to 

respouiiible  for  the  debts  of  the  defunct  corporation;  $1,148,442.     The  value  of  the  lumber  exports 

and  further,  that  the  creditor  has  no  remedy  in  the  increased  $50,000,  and  the  importation  of  all 

for^lSirfl^'*''^'''*'"*'^'*''^^*^^*^*^'*'*^'^^^^  ***P'®  articles  of  merchandise  was  largely  in 

"" Then, 'under  this  decision,  the  legal  right  of  the  «^^®»  ^l  ***«  ^^^^^'"^Z®*!;  J^^  r®^?2!S  ?^ 

creditor  only  extends  to  the  assets  of  which  the  cor-  cotton  advanced  from  27,000  bags  in  1877  to 

poration  diet  possessed,  but  the  creditor  has  no  lien  61,400  bags  in  1878.      A  second  cotton-mill 

or  chiuTM  uDon  the  private  property  of  the  mdlviduals  was  put  in  operation  in  Mobile  during  the  past 

Barkeloy  vs.  Levee  Commissiwiere,  »up^,)    Theei  dies,  and  produced  from  900  to  1,000  pounds 

coses  overrule  and  repudiate  the  extreme  doctrines  as  of    y^n,  rope,  twine,  oarpet-warp,  etc.,  per 

to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  courts  which  Judge  Dil-  day,  using  from  10  to  12  Dales  of  cotton  per 

Ion  attempted  to  establish  in  the  oases  of  6te.  Gene-  we^k     nnrf    AmnlnTincr  ahnnt    M    nntsntfi^ML 

vieve  vs.  Welsh,  and  Lansing  vs.  County  Treasurer,  wlf^:*          employing  aftout    TO    operatives. 

(DiUon  C.  C.  Reportfl,  1871,  k>.  1«>,  626.)  ^^*^  ^ts  present  capacity  it  can  use  600  bales 

annually. 
The  misfortunes  of  Mobile  were  ascribed  to  The  three  commissioners  were  appointed  by 
the  decline  of  its  prosperity.  For  proof  of  its  the  Governor,  and  they  at  once  proceeded  to 
decline,  it  is  stated  that  on  January  7,  1860,  take  the  required  oath  and  file  tlieir  bonds, 
there  were  in  Mobile  Bay  74  ships  and  barks.  On  February  16th  they  presented  and  filed  in 
On  that  day  the  cotton  receipts  for  the  year  the  Ohancery  Court  their  petition  to  take 
had  been  490,761  bales,  and  of  this  number  charge  of  the  city  property  and  assets  as  pro- 
there  had  been  shipped  to  New  Orleans  17,797  vlded  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  This  ac- 
bales.  On  January  7, 1871,  there  were  in  the  tion  prevented  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
port  only  19  sliips  and  barks,  and  the  receipts  by  a  Federal  court.    The  case  of  Memphis  (see 
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TBirNBSssB)  was  different  A  bill  was  filed  in  ing  a  beneficial  interest  in  snob  land,  at  any 
the  Federal  ooart  and  the  funds  of  the  city  time  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
attached  under  it  before  the  corporation  of  the  date  of  sale,  bj  depositing  with  the  Pro- 
Memphis  was  dissolved  bj  act  of  the  Legisla-  bate  Jadge  of  the  county  in  which  such  real 
ture.  The  corporation  of  the  Port  of  Mobile  property  was  sold,  the  amount  of  purchase- 
was  soon  organized,  and  its  administration  of  money,  and  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent,  thereon, 
affairs  commenced.  damages  on  the  taxes  and  the  costs,  and  inter- 
The  following  resolution  relative  to  the  eleo-  est  on  the  taxes  and  costs,  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
tion  of  Presidential  Electors  was  adopted  in  cent,  per  annnm  from  the  date  of  sale,  and  the 
the  Senate :  costs  of  the  certificates  of  purchase,  all  taxes 

Wktrsas,  The  interference  by  ofiloen  of  the  United  ®^  »?<^  ^^  ^J^®*^  ^»^®  accrued  subsequently 

States  in  popular  election's  is  justly  iegaided  by  the  to  the  sale,  nnless  such  taxes  have  been  paid 

peopleoftbis  State  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  ^  and  to  the  collector,  as  may  be  shown  by  his  re- 

JVkereat,  Such  interteronce,  in  part  at  least,  is  to  ©eipt,  and  also  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to 

mfluenoe  and  control  the  action  ot  this  State  m  the  *k/ t«^««      in.!  l^^^^^u^^tr^m,  i^  ^^^'^^^^r,A  i»» 

selection  of  Electore  for  President  and  Vice-President  f  t?  T  «^'     V*^  tax-collector  is  compelled  by 

of  the  United  States;  therefore,  ^bis  law  to  seize  any  personal  property  he  can 

Heaolvsd^  That  the  Conunittee  on  Federal  Relations  find  for  the  collection  of  taxes ;  but,  before  he 

be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  provid-  enters  upon  his  docket  any  lands  of  delin- 

ing  for  a  law  for  the  selection  of  £lecto»  for  Presi-  anAnto.  hA  mniit  rwpat  that  hd  hsu  RAarrhAil 

dSt  and  Vice-President  by  the  General  Assembly  qjjf'iw,  /le  ^nust  swear  inat  ne  nas  searcnea 

until  the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  interference  by  dihgently  for  personal  property  upon  which  to 

Fodend  authority  are  repealed.  make  the  levy,  and  has  not  been  able  to  find 

any. 
The  snm  of  $3,000  was  appropriated  to  car-  The  Legislature  anthorized  a  new  loan  for 
ry  into  effect  the  health  laws  of  the  State.  the  purpose  of  taking  np  a  million  of  interest- 
An  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  the  bearing  notes  outstanding.    The  notes  n^ere 
settlement  of  delinquent  taxes.    Under  its  pro-  issued  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  were  a  bur- 
Tisions,  where  lands  or  real  estate  of  any  kind  den  npon  the  revenue  of  the  State  to  the 
hare  been  sold  for  taxes  and  purchased  by  the  amount  of  $80,000.     It  was  believed   that 
State,  between  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  and  bonds  might  be  sold  at  par  bearing  6  jper  cent. 
1st  of  January,  1878,  the  owner  may  now  re-  interest,  the  proceeds  of  which  could  be  used 
deem  the  same  by  paying  60  per  cent,  of  the  to  retire  the  notes.    An  offer  for  the  whole 
amount  of  taxes  for  which  it  was  sold,  together  loan  was  made  to  the  Governor  from  Boston 
with  50  per  cent,  of  all  taxes  which  have  since  at  6  per  cent.,  with  a  premium  of  one  half  of 
accrued.    When  no  assessment  of  taxes  has  one  per  cent.    This  was  declined,  as  another 
been  made  of  lands  or  real  estate  after  the  first  offer  had  been  received,  principally  from  citi- 
sale  thereof  for  taxes,  and  purchase  thereof  by  zens  of  Alabama,  with  a  premium  of  2  per 
the  State,  the  Judge  of  Probate  of  the  county  cent.    This  indication  of  the  healthy  condition 
in  which  such  land  or  real  estate  may  be  situ-  of  the  State  credit  induced  the  Governor  to 
ated  shall  assess  the  same  for  each  subsequent  determine  to  offer  the  loan  at  5  per  cent, 
year  when  proposed  to  be  redeemed.  The  report  of  the   Auditor  in  the  last  of 
Another  act  was  passed  to  secure  a  better  October  showed  that  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
payment  of  taxes  in  future.    It  requires  the  the  disbursements  of  the  Treasury  were  the 
collector  to  docket  the  cases  of  all  delinquen-  lowest,  all  things  considered,  for  any  year 
des  in  a  book,  and  hand  the  book  to  the  Pro-  since  the  war.     The  receipts  for  taxes  were 
bate  Judge  by  the  first  day  of  March.    The  $564,722.17;  total  from  licenses  and  all  sources 
Probate  Judge  is  to  hold  court  in  April,  and  $122,807.58 ;  making  a  total  of  $687,029.75. 
thirty  days  thereafter,  say  about  the  1st  of  The   total   disbursements  were   $685,026.47. 
May,  is  to  issue  to  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or  The  total  collections,  including  school  money, 
representative,  of  each  parcel  of  real  estate  amount  to    $942,998.61 ;    disbursements,  in- 
entered  in  said  book,  a  notice  setting  forth  the  eluding  scho<»l  money,  $872,867.48.    The  re- 
parcels  of  property  on  which  he  is  reported  a  ceipts  are  less  than  last  year,  but  this  is  mainly 
delinquent,  ana  notifying  him  to  appear  on  a  due,  as  the  Auditor  maintains,  to  the  reduction 
given  day  and  show  cause  why  a  decree  of  sale  of  the  rate  of  taxation  from  7i  to  7  mills.    The 
should  not  be  made  for  the  amount  due  to  the  report  shows  remarkable  diminutions  in  the 
State  and  county.    If  no  defense  is  made  with-  amount  of  assessments  in  nearly  all  the  ooun- 
in  ten  days  thereaiter,  the  Judge  enters  up  ties.    Of  the  62  counties  tabulated  in  the  re- 
a  decree  ordering  a  sale  of  the  l^d.    At  the  port,  60  show  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
end  of  the  term  of  the  court  the  collector  ad-  Inst  year*s  assessment.    The  Auditor  puts  it 
vertises  the  lands  for  sale,  giving  thirty  days*  down  as  the  general  opinion  that,  so  far  from 
notice.    The  Probate  Judge  attends  the  sale  there  being  depreciation  in  the  value  of  prop- 
and  makes  a  record  of  the  result    An  appeal  erty  throughout  the  State,  there  has  been  just 
lies  from  the  decree  of  the  Probate  Judge  to  the  reverse.    He,  however,  helps  the  situation 
the  Circuit  Court  upon  giving  bonds  in  twice  somewhat  by  adding,  "  Supplemental  and  col- 
the  amount  of  the  decree.    The  land  thus  sold  lectors*  assessments  may  bring  up  these  coun- 
may  be  redeemed  by  the  owner,  his  agent  or  ties  considerably,**  though  he  does  not  believe 
representative,  mortgagee  or  other  person  hav-  the  assessment  will  reach  the  **  total  of  the 
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present  tax  year."     The  State  is  hardened  into  new  contracts  for  five  years  from  that  date 

with  real  estate,  purchased  at  tax  sales,  from  at  $6  per  month  for  all  able-bodied  convicts, 

which  it  derives  no  revenue.    In  one  ooanty  taking  all  others  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon 

aboat  197,000  acres,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  between  them  and  the  warden,  and  receiving 

entire  coonty,  was  bid  in  by  the  State  for  the  all  at  the  jails  without  cost  of  transpctrtation. 

taxes  of  1873.  This  the  Governor  agreed  to,  and  rejected  all 

As  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  bien-  the  bids  for  lease.  These  new  contracts  em- 
nial,  the  condition  of  the  public  institutions  brace  all  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  on 
is  stated  for  the  two  years  before  1879.  In  the  1st  of  January  except  the  so-called  Wil- 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute,  there  liams  hands,  until  January  1,  1888,  and  except 
were  in  1878,  mutes  41,  blind  18 ;  total,  54.  about  one  hundred  others  under  old  contracts 
The  expense  per  capita  was  $224.24.  All  expiring  by  March  1,  1881,  and  all  that  are 
deaf-mute  or  blind  children  residing  in  the  sentenced  thereto  for  five  years.  There  are 
State,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  their  about  650  convicts,  of  whom  about  600  are 
expenses  while  at  the  institute,  are  entitled  to  able-bodied ;  and  this  average,  maintained  for 
board,  tuition,  schoolroom  expenses,  and  medi-  two  years,  will  probably  be  fully  maintained 
cine,  free  of  charge.  No  provision  is  made  for  for  the  five  years.  Four  hundred  of  these, 
the  payment  of  traveling  expenses,  or  for  cloth-  subiect  to  the  new  contracts  at  $6  per  month 
ing.  An  act  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  provides  each,  will  in  1880  earn  $28,800.  About  100 
that,  "  in  all  cases  where  the  parents  of  pupils  under  old  contracts  not  rescinded,  at  $5  per 
sent  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  month  each,  will  next  year  earn  $6,000.  The 
and  the  Blind  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them  Williams  hands  will  nominally  earn,  as  here- 
with good  and  sufficient  clothing,  or  where  totbre,  $6,000  a  year  until  1883.  The  gross 
pupils  are  without  parents  and  unable  to  fur-  earnings  for  1880,  to  become  larger  thereafter 
nisn  themselves  with  such  dothing,  the  Pro-  as  the  $5  per  month  contracts  expire,  will 
bate  Judge  of  the  county  shall  certify  the  therefore  be  $84,400,  exclusive  of  the  $6,000 
same  to  the  principal,  who  shall  procure  such  for  the  penitentiary  farm.  The  dead- beads 
necessary  clothing  and  charge  the  same  to  said  will  cost  the  State  nothing — ^heretofore  an  ex- 
county.^*  The  total  expenses  of  the  institution  pense  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
for  the  past  year  footed  up  $12,458.90.  transportation  of  convicts  will  cost  the  State 

The  total  value  of  railroad  property  in  Ala-  nothing — heretofore  ranging  from  $9,000  to 

bama,  upon  which  tax  assessment  is  made,  is  $15,000  a  year.    The  State's  disbursements 

$10,297,033.35.    The  assessment  for  1877  was  will  be  limited  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries 

$10,627,559.90,  showing  a  difference  of  $330,-  of  the  officers  and  inspectors— say  $7,000. 

526.55  in  favor  of  last  year.  The  net  cash  receipts,  therefore,  should  be 

The  number  of  railroads  in  the  State  is  24,  about  $27,000  for  the  calendar  year  1880,  and 

and  their  total  length  is  1,819  miles.    When  greater  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four  years, 

all  the  roads  are  completed  which  have  been  This  institution  in  former  years  has  been  a 

f»rojected,  there  will  be  a  total  length  of  main  constant  drain  on  the  Treasury, 

ine  of  2,850  miles.    Tbe  total  estimated  value  The  number  of  patients  in  the  Insane  Hos- 

of  all  the  railroads,  according  to  the  assessors*  pital  on  October  1,  1878,  was  403,  and  the 

books,  is  $10,528,060.  daily  average  889.    The  maintenance  of  these 

The  number  of  convicts  received  in  the  peni-  has  cost  the  State  a  small  amount  over  $64,- 

tentiary  from  October  1,  1877,  to  September  000.    Upon  an  anidysis  of  the  results  of  the 

80,  1878,  was  218,  which,  added  to  the  num-  biennial  period  ending  with  September  80, 

ber,  655,  remaining  in  the  prison  October  1,  1878,  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of  pa- 

1877,  amounts  to  873.    The  sex  of  the  prison-  tients  discharged  cured  is  40*50  per  cent,  upon 

era  is:   males,  white,  96;  females,  white,  6;  the  admissions,  and  the  deaths  8*87  percent, 

males,  colored,  738 ;  females,  colored,  38.    Of  of  the  total  number  under  treatment    The  rc- 

the  number,  555  were  natives  of  Alabama ;  of  port  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  thus  an- 

the  previous  occupations,  447  were  laborers ;  ewers  the  question,  **  What  is  insanity  ? " — 

of  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  imprisoned.  The  fiuA  should  be  kept  prominently  in  view  that 

there  were  262  for  burglary  and  274  for  grand  insanity  is  a  disease,  and  a  disease  of  the  brain.   Too 

larceny.      The  earnings  of  the  penitentiarv,  g"^  prominence,  indeed,  can  not  be  ||[ivon  to  these 

over  and  above  aU  expenses,  for  the  fiscal  yeir  jTliSS'^L^r''?^?^^^^^ 

ending  September  30,  1878;amounted  to  $35,-  IS^rtL^SStSlS^^^^^ 

649.92.     The  number  of  convicts  discharged  or  results  that  the  average  mind  turns  away  in  do- 

during  the  past  year  was  187,  and  the  number  spair  fh>m  every  endeavor  to  explore  their  relations 

pardoned  was  30  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  origin  and  normal  action.    But 

TheGoven.or'inhiBeffo^toincr,«ethe  S^„t2:,»S,;^S^?S^;t:^?:vS^ 

earnmgs  of  the  penitentiary  advertised  for  pro-  ©f  like  pathological  lesulte  under  similar  oonditions- 

posals  to  lease  the  labor.     Many  bids  were  are  problems  which,  in  their  analogies  to  Uioee  of 

made,  but  before  they  had  been  acted  upon,  other  organBuid  functions^  invito  and  enoounigo  in- 

with  two  or  three  exceptions,  those  having  con-  !f!SSS'^SJ?"S*?  ^^^^^ 

....    J                jt  A*^         /  J  XI •«  ^^Jl«^^A  anotner  aspect,    it  tonos  most  elreotuaiiy  to  contro- 

victe  hired  proposed  to  rescind  their  contracts  ^ert,  and  w5i  ultimately  abolish,  the  aliurd  notion 

on  the  1st  of  January  ensuing,  and  to  enter  that  insanity  is  a  disgrace.    This  erroneous  view  of 
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the  disense,  bom  doabtlees  of  th«  belief,  onoe  vwj  motion  to  quash  indictments  found  by  the 

prevalent,  ^hat  mwiiity  impUed  demoniac  poesenion,  j^te  grand  jury  of  the  United  States,  because 

does  still  a  vast  deal  of  harm.    It  causes  too  often  a  A  **  Jj     'T  *^    u*        ^^*v%^  »^rai^D,  vvvnupv 

oonceahnent  of  the  disorder  until  the  curative  stage  *  Oonfederate  soldier  was  a  member  thereof 

has  passed  away.    It  invests  it  with  attributes  not  (A^^  of  coarse  could  not  take  the  ironclad 

onl^  mysterious  and  forbidding,  but  alike  prejudicial  oath),  was  denied.     Upon  a  similar  state  of 

to  Its  proper  humane  and  scientiflc  treatment.     It  circumstances  Judge  Woods,   of  the  United 

adds  greatly,  too,  to  the  afflictive  burden  of  those  who  c*«*^-  r«-«nU  n.^^Zt-  1**1.1  **Jaa{oa1«.  «i.»  ^..^^ 

suffer^from^lts  lighter  forms,  or  who  have  leoovered  ^.^*^?  ^^^^^^  Court,  held  precisely  the  oppo- 

lirom  its  more  serious  attacks,  Bite  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Bruce,  and  quashed 

several  indictments  in  Louisiana  because  upon 

The  report  ofthe  physician  (Dr.  Bryce),  after  the  grand  jury  which  presented  them  there 

designating  alcohol  *'  as  the  most  active  of  ail  were  members  who  could  not  take  the  iron- 

the  exciting  causes  of  insanity,"  presents  the  clad  oath.    Their  decisions  were  final,  because 

following  statement  compiled  from  facts  of  in  these  cases,  which  really  involve  the  liberty 

the  total  annual  expense  of  alcoholic  stimu-  of  the  citizen,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 

lants  in  this  country :  decision  of  the  Federal  Judge. 

there  are  consumed  in  this  country  each  year  661,-  Many   revenue    cases    brought    before  the 

000,000  ffallons  of  alcoholic  liquors,  which*at  manu-  Court  developed  the  fact  that  Commissioners 

facturers^  prices  cost  the  consumers  the  round  sum  of  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  blank  affidavits  to 

$1,841,204,000.    It  kills  m,062  persons  each  year,  agents  and  deputy  marshals,  to  be  filled  up 

whose  days  are  sliortened  ten  years,  making  a  total  Jf.^v  ^l"  _  ^  *     /   "i«*s»"«io,   i,w   u^  uti«7u   u^^ 

of  1,640,620  years  of  time,  wluch  at  1150  per  year  ^^^^  ^"®  names  of  such  parties  as  the  agent  or 

makes  $82,031,000.    There  are  1,528,662  regular  or  deputy  marshal  might  be  able  to  charge,  on 

moderate  drinkers,  who  it  is  estimated  lose  one  third  his  own  oath,  with  violation  of  the  law,  as  he 

of  their  time  OS  a  wnsequence  of  the  gratification  of  had   reason  to  believe.      On  such  warrants 

^,ir^Th'e^»o^ur^Se^:^^^^^^  -"fy  innocent  persons  have  been  arrested 

ment  annually  $82,528,487,  three  fourths  of  which,  or  ^^^  subjected  to  great  expense,  mjustice,  and 

$24,396,328,  is  attributable  to  intemperance.     Add  oppression,   and    the  Commissioners,   agents, 

the  cost  of  Muperism  caused  bv  this  evil,  $21,876,000,  and  marshals  have  reaped  a  large  amount  of 

and  we  find  the  total  annual  expense  of  alcoholic  nnlowfnl   feps       Jnd<rA  Wnnda  tmA    An    hWa 

stimulants  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  ^??^J!;^^  J^!?*  ^  il°P  X.        ^    !          a    a 

$2,041,249,428.  opmion,  setting   forth  these  facts,  and   de- 
nounced such  proceedings  as  contrary  to  the 

Some  cases  of  indictment  for  election  frauds  United    States    Constitution,   which  declares 

occurred  in  Dallas  County,  and  were  brought  that  **  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  prob- 

up  for  trial  before  the  United  States  Court  able  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  amrmation, 

i Judge  Bruce),  at  Montgomery.    The  counsel  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 

or  the  defense  maintained  that  the  jury  law  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 

in  the  statute-book  was  operative  and  valid,  seized.**     He  concluded  with  an  order  that 

whereas  the  Court  and  District  Attorney  held  no  Commissioner  shall  issue  any  warrant  of 

the  reverse,  as  follows:  The  counsel  for  the  search,  seizure,   or  arrest,  unless  a  witness 

defense  moved  to  quash  the  indictments  based  shall  first  appear  before  said  Commissioner 

upon  the  provisions  of  section  820  of  the  Be-  and  make  the  proper  affidavit, 

vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Boutwell  The  statute  of  Alabama  declares  that  "  all 

edition.    This  section  constitutes  the  pith  of  railroad  companies  in  the  State  .  .  .  may,  for 

the  somewhat  celebrated  ironclad  oath.    (See  the  transportation  of  local  freight,  demand  and 

C0NOBB8S,  United  States.)    One  at  least  of  receive  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 

the  members  of  the  recent  grand  jury  of  the  the  rate  charged  for  the  transportation  of  the 

United  States  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  same  description  of  freight  over  the  whole 

consequently  could  not  take  this  oath.    The  line  of  the  road."    The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

counsel  for  the  defendants  held  that  so  long  State  held  that,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  railroad 

as  the  oath  was  contained    in  the  Bevised  corporations  to  so  connect  their  lines  as  to 

Statutes  it  was  operative  and  of  full  force  and  effect  a  long  continuous   connected  line  of 

effect.    Judge  Bruce  maintained  just  the  re-  transportation,  and  under  such  arrangement 

verse.     He  held  that  the  ironclad  oath  was  the  saving  of  labor  and  increase  of  business 

effectually  repealed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resulting  from  such  connection  enable  each 

act  adopting  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  Unit-  road  to  accept  its  share  of  the  sum  realized 

ed  States  by  Congress,  and  that  its  appearance  from  this  branch  of  the  business,  a  sum  which 

in  the  new  edition  of  these  statutes  did  not  would  fall  much  below  fair  remuneration  for 

re^nact  it.    The  law  which  was  passed  by  receiving,  loading,  transporting,  unloading,  and 

Congress,  accepting  the  Boutwell  edition  of  delivering  the  same  quantity  and  description 

the  Bevised  Statute  of  the  United  States,  in-  of  freight,  whose  departure  and  distribution 

eluded  all  laws  of  a  general  and  permanent  were  each  within  the  limit  of  the  one  road, 

character  in  force  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  hence  the  words  "  over  the  whole  line  of  its 

1878.      Judge  Bruce  held  that  the  test-oath  road "  mean,  and  only  mean,  freight  which  is 

act  was  repealed  before  December  1,  1873,  taken  at  one  terminus  and  discharged  at  the 

and  consequently,  not  being  one  of  the  acts  in  other. 

force  on  that  date,  its  appearance  in  the  Be-  ALASKA.  This  distant  region,  belonging  by 

vised  Statutes  did  not  reSnact  it.    Hence  the  purchase  to  the  United  States,  has  not  yet  been 


ftdvaneed  to  the  Ugaitj  of  ad  organized  Terri-  provisional  form  nntil  aapplanted  by  a  regn- 
torv.  Tlie  relatioDB  of  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  larlj  enacted  eystem.  A  chief  magistrate  anil 
Federal  GoTemment  are  only  such  as  were  oh-  five  »eiectad  men,  each  in  »epsrat«  precincts, 
tained  for  them  by  tbe  treaty  with  Gnssia  in  were  provided  and  authority  given  to  try  oivil 
March,  ise7.  The  third  article  provides  that  and  CTiininal  cases,  to  attend  to  the  manici- 
tbe  inbabitants  of  the  ceded  Territory,  with  pal  aHairs  of  Sitka,  and  to  take  charge  of  es- 
the  exception  of  the  nnoivilized  native  tribes,  tales.  Al]  citizens  entered  heartily  into  the 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  matter,  and  every  one  entitled  voted,  and  the 
right}  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  government  was  accepted.  The  officers  elect 
■hall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  are :  Collector  Ball,  chief  ina^strate ;  seleot- 
e^joyment  of  their  liberty  of  property  and  re-  men,  first  preoinct,  P.  Corcoran  ;  second,  T. 
ligion.  The  nncivilized  tribes  are  sabject  to  Ualtern ;  third,  N.  G.  Matropoloiky ;  fourth, 
snch  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  (omitted) ;  fifth  (cannery),  Thomas  McOaulj. 
miy  from  time  to  time  adopt  in  regard  to  the  There  is  no  test  of  American  citizenship ;  all 
aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country.  There  is  no  white  men  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  voters. 
law  for  the  arrest  of  persons  charged  with  The  officers  elect  constitute  together  a  provi- 
commoQ-law  ofianaes,  saoh  as  assault,  robbery,  sional  cooncil,  which  regulates  and  sets  in  mo- 
nnd  murder,  and  no  magistrate  authorized  to  tiou  tbe  mochinery  and  detaila  of  the  govern- 
i^ue  or  eieoate  process  in  such  oasBS.  Serions  meut,  hears  appeals  from  the  selectmen's  de- 
dilSonltiea  have  already  arisen  from  offenses  of  cisions,  and  tries  grave  offenses. 
this  character,  not  only  among  the  original  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  reports  were 
inhabitants,  but  among  citizens  of  the  United  spread  respecting  apprehended  attacks  by  the 
States  and  other  countries,  who  have  engaged  Indians;  lint  nothing  of  the  kind  boa  taken 
in  mining,  fishing,  and  o^her  business  opera-  place.  A  letter  received  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
tions  there.  On  July  26th  the  people  at  SJtka  ment,  dated  June  26d,  from  the  commander 
aaserabled  and  resolved  upon  the  orKanization  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown,  which 
among  themselves  of  a  civil  government.  This  was  ordered  there  to  protect  the  white  settle- 
was  completed  on  August  29th.  The  pream-  ment  from  the  Indians,  represents  the  state  of 
ble  of  the  ordinance  adopted  seta  forth  the  affaira  as  very  quiet  He  says :  "  I  arn  satis- 
danger  to  person  and  property  arising  ander  fled  that  both  tbe  local  ludiaos  and  the  Tchil- 
Ka  absence  of  all  oiril  law ;  gires  the  reasons  oats  have  friendly  feelings  toward  the  whites, 
why  no  previous  efforts  conld  be  made  to  form  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  premedi- 
a  government;  proclaims  the  intention  to  se-  tated  attack  upon  the  settlement.  The  whites 
cure  protection  against  violence  from  the  In-  fnrniah  to  the  Indians  a  market  for  their  furs, 
dians,  aad  that  tiiej  feel  able  to  maintain  a  fish,  etc.,  end  supply  tbein  with  many  needed 
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articles.  Many  of  the  Indians,  both  men  and 
women,  ^  dress  up '  on  Sunday,  and  cheap 
dry-goods  are  in  demand.  The  two  settle- 
ments have  existed  in  juxtaposition  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  both 
that,  with  no  law  to  govern  tbem,  they  have 
both  so  governed  themselves  that  outrages  and 
disorder  are  uncommon.  There  is,  however,  a 
terrible  danger  to  which  the  whites  are  ox- 
posed,  and  it  is  far  from  an  imaginary  one. 
When  intoxicated  with  the  vile  *  hootchenoo,* 
like  all  drunken  men,  the  Indians  are  liable  to 
commit  outrages  which  the  whites  are  power- 
less to  prevent,  and  to  resent  which  would 
draw  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  entire 
family  to  which  the  culprit  belonged.  It  is 
my  belief  that  in  February  last  the  settlement 
narrowly  escaped  a  massacre.  That  it  did  es- 
cape is  due  greatly  to  the  influence  of  certain 
friendly  Indians  of  superior  intelligence.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  danger  while  a  ves- 
sel of  war  is  here,  and  I  liope  to  be  able  to  so 
influence  the  Indians  that  after  we  shall  have 
left  they  will  preserve  peace." 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Territory  an- 
nually is  about  $800,000,  and  the  supply  of  fish 
is  deeitined  to  equal  the  demand  of  the  whole 
country.  Coal  has  been  found  in  abundance, 
with  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality.  Gold  and 
silver  are  known  to  exist,  bat  the  mountiuns 
are  heavily  timbered,  which  interrupts  pros- 
pecting, especially  where  there  is  trouble  with 
the  natives.  No  present  inducements  warrant 
the  Government  in  keeping  constant  military 
guard  over  so  vast  a  range.  But  if  there  be 
gold  regions  and  encouragement  offered,  Cali- 
fornia would  furnish  6,000  miners,  who  would 
open  the  mines  and  take  care  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians. With  the  exception  of  those  that  are 
in  the  southern  section,  the  Indians  and  Esqui- 
maux of  Alaska  are  peaceable,  friendly,  and 
inclined  to  trade.  The  climate,  though  cloudy 
and  rainy,  is  not  so  hard  as  is  supposed.  The 
winters  are  less  severe  than  in  Canada.  As 
timber  is  plenty,  housing  is  not  costly.  Alas- 
ka is  as  large  as  many  Califomias,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  one  gold-field  would  indicate  more. 
With  the  furs,  fisheries,  timber,  and  coals  add- 
ed to  its  gold  and  silver  mines,  it  would  soon 
take  rank  with  California  in  its  productions. 

ALEKO  PASHA,  the  Governor- General  of 
Eastern  Ronmelia,  was  bom  about  1880.  He 
is  a  Bulgarian  and  a  Christian,  his  Christian 
name  being  Prince  Alexander  Vogorides.  His 
father  whs  the  Prince  Vogorides  who  played 
such  an  important  part  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  wno  was  the  first  Prince  of  Samos. 
He  wan  a  native  of  a  small  village  near  the 
Kazan  Pass,  and  went  in  early  youth  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  educated  in  a  Greek 
school.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  infiuenoe 
that  the  Greeks  during  the  Crimean  war  did 
not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  Russia.  AJeko 
Pasha,  who  was  his  third  son,  occupied  in  the 
beginning  of  his  diplomatic  career  various 
subordinate  positions  at  Berlin,  London,  and 


Vienna.  During  his  stay  in  Germany  he  de- 
voted himself  ardently  to  study,  and  he  speaks 
with  great  fluency  French,  Knglish,  Italian,  and 
German.  During  the  war  with  Russia  he  was 
Turkish  Ambaswidor  in  Vienna,  when  his 
knowledge  of  Western  affairs  made  him  of 
great  value  to  his  Government.  When,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  his  repeated  assurances  that 
Austria  would  not  permit  Servia  to  take  part 
in  the  war,  the  latter  country  did  begin  hostil- 
ities, he  was  recalled,  particularly  as  he  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Midhat  Pasha.  Upon  the  cre- 
ation of  the  principality  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
he  was  selected  for  the  position  of  Prince,  as 
being  a  Christian  and  a  vulgarian.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  as  pos- 
sessing a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  his  principality. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  first  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 
was  born  April  5,  1857.  He  is  the  son  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  the  brother  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  Haucke,  who  was  a  Rus- 
sian general  and  for  a  time  Minister  of  War. 
Upon  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
she  received  the  title  of  Princess  of- Batten- 
berg.  Prince  Alexander  is  the  second  son  of 
this  union,  his  elder  brother  being  now  in  the 
British  navy.  He  served  with  the  Russian 
army  all  through  the  Turkish  War,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  Bulgaria  and  its  inhabitants, 
which  could  not  but  recommend  him  to  the 
Bulgarians.  He  rode  in  the  ranks  of  the  8th 
Uhlans,  and  was  also  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Roumania.  At  the  siege  of 
Plevna  he  gained  unusual  experience,  was 
among  the  first  who  crossed  the  Balkans  with 
General  Gourko,  and  accompanied  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  to  Constantinople.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  transferred  to  the  Prus- 
sian Life  Guards,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion was  doing  garrison  duty  at  Potsdam. 

ALGEfilA,  a  province  of  France  in  North- 
em  Africa.  Governor-General  in  1 879,  Albert 
Gr^vy.  The  country  is  divided  into  territory 
under  civil  administration  and  territory  under 
military  administration.  The  former  is  sub- 
divided into  departments  and  the  latter  into 
divisions.  The  area  and  population,  according 
to  the  '' Statistique  G6n6rale  de  TAlg^rie" 
(1877),  are  as  follows: 
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On  Marob  10th,  M.  Albert  Gr^vy  was  ap-    tine.    The  revolt  was  declared  suppressed  bj 

S>inted  CiTil  Governor  of  Algeria  in  place  of  the  middle  of  the  month,  after  a  few  engage- 
eneral  Ghanzy.  General  Ghanzy,  in  a  fare-  ments.  The  property  of  the  insurgents  was 
well  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Algeria,  re-  sequestered,  and  they  were  required  to  pay  a 
viewed  his  efforts  for  the  gradual  assimilation  minimum  contribution  of  800,000  frunos.  The 
of  the  colony  to  the  mother-country.  Out  of  leader,  however,  escaped  to  the  oasis  of  Zori- 
858,000  Europeans,  845,000  are  under  French  bel-el-Wid,  from  where  he  could  reach  Tnni- 
common  law,  as  also  1,200,000  natives,  mill-    sian  territory. 

tary  government  being  confined  to  8,000  Euro-  In  July  a  commission  was  appointed  by  M. 
peans  settled  round  advanced  posts  and  1,267-  de  Freycinet,  the  French  Minister  of  Public  ) 
000  natives  inhabiting  remote  regions.  Moder-  Works,  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a  rail- 
ation  and  justice  have  been  shown  toward  the  way  from  Algeria  to  Soodan  and  Seneg^. 
natives,  and  the  best  relations  exist  with  Tunis  The  population  of  the  Soodan,  M.  Freycinet 
and  Morocco.  The  sequestration  inflicted  on  remarked,  is  estimated  at  100,000,000.  TheNi- 
the  insurgents  of  1871  has  been  completed,  f^er  traverses  half  of  it.  The  inhabitants  are 
and  the  law  of  1878  on  native  proprietors  is  mdustrious.  The  moving  sands,  formerly  con- 
being  carried  into  effect.  Educationally,  French  sidered  universal,  are  only  a  local  accident,  and 
Algeria  figures  among  tiie  most  advanced  the  soil  is  everywhere  similar  to  tliat  of  Euro- 
states,  and  higher  education  is  being  arranged  pean  soils.  A  ndlwty  from  Algeria  to  the 
for.  Harbor-works,  roads,  and  the  reclama-  Niger  would  not  exceed  2,000  kilometres,  and 
tion  of  marshes  are  in  full  activity,  while  700  would  be  much  less  costly  than  the  projected 
kilometres  of  rulways  are  In  working  order,  Panama  Canal.  A  preliminary  commission 
650  under  construction,  and  1,150  projected,  had  already  recommended  the  scheme,  one 
The  commerce  with  Europe  amounts  to  880,-  ground  being  that  it  would  repress  the  internal 
000,000  francs  per  annum.  Within  six  years  slave-trade ;  but  it  enjoined  circumspection  on 
176  fresh  villages  have  been  founded,  and  the  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  certain 
European  rural  population  has  increased  by  parts  of  the  Sahara.  It  therefore  suggested  a 
nearly  50,000.  General  Chanzy  leaves  the  survey  of  a  line  of  800  kilometres  between 
country  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  in  Biskra  and  Wargla,  to  be  connected  with  the 
the  path  of  progress,  and  with  thorough  confi-  Algiers  and  Gonstantine  line,  and  that  explora- 
dence  in  its  future.  In  a  second  address  to  tions  should  be  made  beyond  Wargla  toward 
the  army,  he  remarked  that,  after  generously  the  Niger.  The  Budget  Gommittee  of  the 
shedding  its  blood  in  the  conquest  of  a  bravely  French  Ghamber  and  the  Senate  Gommittee 
resisting  people,  it  has  been  and  is  still  the  on  Algerian  Railways  had  also  pronounced  in 
most  powerful  instrument  of  colonization  and  favor  of  France  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
progress.  opening  up  of  Central  Africa. 

M.  Gr6vy  on  taking  possession  of  his  post  ALLEN,  Wiluam,  a  Governor,  Senator, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  in  etc.,  was  bom  at  Edenton,  Chowan  County, 
which  he  said  that  the  system  which  might  North  Carolina,  in  1806.  By  the  loss  of  both 
have  been  suitable  in  the  early  and  laborious  parents  he  became  an  orphan  in  infancy.  As 
stages  of  the  colonization  of  Algeria  runs  the  there  were  no  common  schools  in  North  Caro- 
risk^  if  prolonged)  of  compromising  the  devel-  lina  at  that  time,  nor  in  Virginia,  to  which  he 
opment  of  the  country.  The  government  subsequently  removed,  he  had  no  public  op- 
would,  therefore,  be  essentially  civil.  The  portunities  to  obtain  instruction.  By  private 
new  Governor-General  then  dwelt  on  his  in-  aid  and  his  own  efforts  he  obtained  the  rudi- 
tention  vigorously  to  carry  out  the  extension  ments  of  an  education.  While  at  Lynchburg, 
of  the  railways  and  high-roads  and  all  the  re-  Virginia,  he  supported  himself  by  working  as 
forms  feasible  to  make  Algeria  for  the  Euro-  a  saddler^s  apprentice.  At  sixteen  years  of 
peans  and  the  Frenchmen,  whom  it  attracts  age,  with  his  bundle  in  hand,  he  started  on 
more  and  more,  an  image  of  the  mother-coun-  foot  for  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  find  a  sister 
try.  As  to  the  natives,  they  might  count  on  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who  was  the 
the  kindly  disposition  of  the  Government,  mother  of  Senator  Allen  G.  Thurman.  Here 
which,  along  with  the  consciousness  of  its  he  was  sent  to  the  town  academy,  and  contin- 
power  and  rights,  is  imbued  with  a  sense  of  ned  under  the  supervision  of  his  sister  until  he 
Its  duties  toward  civilization.  By  widely  dif-  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Edward 
fnsed  education,  justice,  and  order,  the  tribes  King,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  Rufus  King  of 
will  acquire  a  taste  for  French  institutions.  Revolutionary  fame.   He  was  admitted  to  prac- 

On  June  1st  the  General-in-Chief  telegraphed  tice  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
that  unforeseen  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  and  soon  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
.  Aures,  in  the  province  of  Gonstantine,  among  criminal  lawyer.  Public  speaking  had  always 
the  tribe  of  the  Uled  Daud.  Several  natives  presented  great  attractions  to  him,  and  he  cul- 
and  six  SpaJiis  accompanying  a  French  officer  tivated  the  art  of  addressing  juries  and  assem- 
had  been  killed,  and  the  latter  had  escaped  blies  successfully,  with  more  diligence  than 
witii  difficulty.  To  be  prepared  for  any  con-  the  learning  of  cases  and  the  acquisition  of 
tingency,  he  had  sent  three  battalions  and  two  pure  legal  habits  of  thought  and  statement, 
sections  of  artillery  from  Algiers  to  Gonstan-    He  had  a  fine  figure  and  a  powerful  voice,  and 
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soon  attracted  pnblio  attention.  He  shortly  their  commeroial  policy,  and  the  larse  increase 
after  became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Con-  in  imports  from  the  United  States  dnring  sev- 
gress  in  a  strong  opposition  district,  and  had  eral  years,  with  a  decrease  from  Great  Britain, 
an  ex  •  Governor  for  a  competitor.  He  was  had  awakened  discontent  in  all  classes.  A  con- 
elected  by  one  m^ority,  and  was  the  youngest  stitational  qaestion  arose  ont  of  the  dismis- 
member  in  the  House  of  the  Twenty  -  third  sal  of  Lieutenant-General  LetelHer  of  Quebec, 
Congress.  At  the  next  election  Mr.  Allen  was  which  became  complicated  by  later  events  un- 
defeated by  a  small  migority,  but  obtained  fif-  til  it  involved  the  Dominion  Government,  the 
teen  hundred  more  votes  than  the  rest  of  the  Gk)vernor,  and  the  British  Government  in  a 
ticket  In  1837,  when  only  thirty-one  years  controversy.  (See  Dominioit  of  Canada.)  The 
of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  extension  of  railway  communications  has  been 
Senate  and  took  his  seat  March  4th,  where  he  one  of  the  prominent  Canadian  questions  of 
became  a  leader.  Just  before  the  expiration  late  years,  and  especially  the  construction  of 
of  his  term  he  went  directly  before  the  people  the  Pacific  Railroad.  During  the  year  a  sec- 
of  Ohio  as  a  candidate  for  reflection.  The  re-  tion  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Province  of 
suit  was  that  the  Democrats  had  a  handsome  Manitoba,  about  185  miles  in  length,  has  been 
minority  in  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Allen  was  put  under  contract,  and  the  line  has  been  ex- 
reeleoted  without  opposition.  In  the  Demo-  tended  west  of  the  Red  River  to  a  point  south 
cratic  National  Convention  of  1848,  which  met  of  Lake  Manitoba.  The  work  is  also  connected 
in  Baltimore,  so  bitter  was  the  contest  between  at  St.  Vincent  with  the  system  of  the  North- 
the  friends  of  Cass  and  Van  Buren,  the  leading  western  States.  j 
candidates,  that,  to  prevent  a  division,  a  com-  In  the  United  States,  the  1st  of  January,  \ 
mittee,  composed  of  men  from  both  factions,  1879,  was  fixed  for  the  resumption  of  specie  I 
waited  on  Senator  Allen  in  Washington  and  payments  by  the  Federal  Government  at  its 
urged  him  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  place  of  deposits  in  New  York  City.  This 
Presidency ;  but  he  persistently  refused  to  seems  to  have  taken  place  without  producing 
allow  his  name  to  be  used,  taking  the  ground  the  slightest  unfavorable  impression.  The 
that,  as  he  had  been  nn  earnest  advocate  of  enormous  exportation  and  diminished  impor- 
Cass's  nomination,  to  accept  a  nomination  tation  of  the  previous  year  still  continued,  and 
himself  would  be  a  betrayal  of  his  friend.  He  soon  enlivened  the  stagnant  trade  that  had 
afterward  made  a  canvass  of  New  York  and  prevailed  during  the  larger  part  of  1878.  The 
Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Allen  consequence  has  been  a  state  of  remarkable 
then  retired  from  public  life,  from  which  he  and  increasing  prosperity  during  1879. 
did  not  emerge  again  until  1878,  when  he  ran  The  political  afiairs  of  the  country  have  been 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  quiet.  The  only  agitation  was  that  produced 
Ohio,  and  was  elected  by  about  1,000  majori-  in  Congress  by  the  efforts  of  the  m^ority  to 
ty,  his  associates  on  the  State  ticket  all  suffer-  remove^from  the  statutes  every  appearance  of 
ing  defeat.  Mr.  Allen  was  again  the  Demo-  authority  for  military  interference  at  the  elec- 
cratic  nominee  for  Governor  in  1875,  but  after  tions,  while  the  President  vetoed  all  such  bills, 
a  vigorous  contest  was  defeated  by  General  altliough  they  contained  the  appropriations  ne* 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  was  in  the  next  cessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
year  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate.  In  this  conflict  between  the  legislative  and 
Thus  closed  his  political  career.  He  continued  the  executive  departments  no  conclusion  was 
in  excellent  health  until  the  morning  of  July  reached. 

10th,  when  he  complained  of  being  unwell,  but  The  results  of  the  State  elections  were  gen- 
did  nut  regard  his  illness  of  sufficient  importonce  erally  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  although 
to  receive  attention  until  the  afternoon.  At  the  total  vote  was  somewhat  reduced.  The 
six  o'clock  he  retired  to  bed,  and  was  up  and  elections  attracted  much  interest,  as  they  were 
down  several  times  during  the  night.  His  son-  held  in  some  of  the  large  States,  which  occupy 
in-law  and  daughter  sat  up  in  an  adjoining  an  important  position  in  a  close  Presidential 
room.  A  little  before  one  o'clock  she  was  election,  such  as  is  anticipated  in  1880. 
startled  by  seeing  her  father  arise  from  the  Some  disturbances  occurred  with  roving 
bed,  stagger  to  a  chair,  and  fall  into  it.  Be-  bands  of  Indians  on  the  frontier,  by  which  a 
fore  they  could  reach  him  he  was  dead.  His  few  lives  were  lost  on  each  side.  The  hostile 
death  was  instantaneous.  condition  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  peace 
AMERICA  The  prominent  change  in  the  has  uniformly  preveoled  throughout  the  conn- 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  Dominion  of  try. 

Canada  during  the  year  has  been  the  adoption  In  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States 
of  a  system  of  high  protection  for  home  man-  no  event  of  political  importance  transpired  dur- 
nfactures.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  ing  the  year.  In  the  first-narned  country,  dem- 
policy,  to  which  the  Canadians  have  commit-  onstrations  hostile  to  the  Diaz  Administration 
ted  themselves  almost  irrevocably,  may  not  were  for  a  time  apprehended ;  but,  with  con- 
prove  too  burdensome  to  a  people  so  largely  tinned  tranquillity,  confidence  was  restored,  in 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  similar  pursuits,  the  belief  that  no  change  would  take  place  in 
The  general  depression  of  trade  had,  however,  the  existing  order  of  things  before  the  elections 
disposed  them  to  welcome  any  innovation  in  for  a  new  President  in  1880. 
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Yenezaela  was  the  soend  of  interneoine  dig-  in  1882,  be,  then  a  yonng  man,  went  with  the 

BensioD^,  though  of  comparatively  little  mo-  new  Conference,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon 

ment,  the  distarbance  having  occurred  in  States  by  Bishop  Sonle.    In  1884  he  was  ordained  an 

far  distant  from  the  capital  and  preserved  a  elder  by  Bishop  Roberts,  and  was  employed  in 

barely  local  character.    Guzman  I>lanco,  hnv-  several  fields  of  labor,  inclnding  two  years 

mg  resumed  his  position  as  Dictator,  proposed  spent  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  until  1840.    In 

some  notable  measures  of  reform ;  among  oth-  that  year  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 

era,  a  new  territorial  division,  reducing  the  General  Conference,  held  in  Baltimore,  and 

number  of  States  to  seven,  in  order  to  **  limit  that  body  elected  him  Corresponding  Secre- 

the  central  and  extend  the  Federal  power  of  tary  of  the  Missionary  Society  for.  the  South 

the  republic.''  and  West.    In  this  office  he  had  the  supervision 

The  year  was  marked  by  more  or  less  agita-  of  the  Methodist  German  and  Indian  missions, 
tion  in  some  of  the  States  of  Colombia;  but  and  traveled  upward  of  twenty-five  thousand 
tlie  triumph  of  the  Independent  party  lulled  miles.  He  was  the  first  chaplain  ever  elected 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  was  hailed  as  an  by  an  Indian  council,  having  served  the  Choc- 
earnest  of  the  early  return  to  permanent  peace,  taw  General  Council  in  that  capacity  in  1842. 
it  being  confidently  believed  that  a  large  pro-  From  1844  to  1852  he  traveled  as  presiding 
portion  of  the  influential  men  of  all  parties  elder  on  the  New  Albany,  Indianapolis,  and 
would  rally  round  the  government  of  the  Pres-  Jeffersonville  districts  of  the  Indiana  Confer- 
ident-elect,  and  second  his  efforts  toward  the  ence.  In  1844  the  State  University  of  Indiana 
regeneration  of  the  country.  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  in 

The  progress  of  time  can  scarcely  be  said  to  1848  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Asbury 

have  improved  the  condition  of  afiairs  in  Ecua-  University,  Indiana,  but  declined  the  honor, 

dor.    Political  arrests  and  growing  discontent  At  the  General  Conference  of  1852  he  was 

of  the  people  with  the  Government  were  the  elected  Bishop  together  with  Bishops  Scott 

almost  exclusive  burden  of  such  reports  as  and  Simpson ;  and  he  was  the  first  Methodist 

found  an  echo  outside  the  limits  of  that  dia-  Bishop  who  ever  visited  the  Pacific  coast, 

traoted  country.  When  the  question  of  the  separation  of  the 

A  disputed  question  of  boundaries  between  Methodists  came  up  in  1844,  he  opposed  the 

Chili  and  Bolivia  led  to  the  declaration  by  the  division,  and  afterward  did  all  he  could  to 

former  against  the  latter  of  a  war,  in  which  foster  a  fraternal  spirit.    When  the  ecclesias- 

Pern,  the  friend  and  ally  of  Bolivia,  was  after-  tioal  property  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South  was 

ward  involved,  and  which  has  proved  one  of  confiscated  for  the  time  being,  he  was  com- 

tiie  most  disastrous  in  the  annals  of  South  missioned  by  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 

America  since  the  period  of  independence.  Stanton  to  take  charge  of  it.    This  was  a  most 

Peace  in  the  remaining  countries  of  the  delicate  duty,  and  in  its  performance  he  visited 

Southern  Continent  has  continued  undisturbed,  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities,  or- 

and  the  efforts  of  the  governments,  as  well  as  ganizing  societies  and  appointing  white  and 

those  of  the  people,  were  directed  to  the  de-  colored  preachers.    During  the  twenty-seven 

velopment  of  the  various  elements  of  national  years  in  which  Bishop  Ames  was  in  the  epis- 

prosperity.  copacy  his  whole  public  life  Was  marked  by  a 

AMES,  Edwabd  R.,  preacher  and  bishop,  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of 

was  born  at  Ames  township,  Ohio,  on  May  20,  Methodism ;  and  even  when  the  most  difficult 

1806,  and  died  at  Baltimore,  M.aryland,  on  points  came  up  for  settlement  he  displayed  a 

April  25th.    His  early  education  was  plain  and  far-seeing  judgment  and  quickness  of  compre- 

practical.    A  natural  taste  for  reading  was  fos-  hension  which  enabled  him  to  grapple  success- 

tered  by  a  local  library  to  which  he  had  ao-  fully  with  them.    He  had  a  happy  facility  for 

oess,  and  when  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  selecting  the  right  men,  and  their  conduct  in 

the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.    There  he  re-  the  fields  to  which  they  were  appointed  showed 

mained  many  years,  and  supported  himself  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.     Although 

mainly  by  teaching.    In  1828  the  Ohio  Con-  grave  and  dignified  in  manner,  there  was  a 

ferenoe  of  the  M.  E.  Church  was  in  session  magnetism  about  him  which  attracted,  and  his 

at  Chillioothe,  and  he  attended  its  meetings,  preaching  was  always  thoroughly  enjoyed.    He 

Bishop  Roberts,  the  presiding  officer,  was  so  could  scarcely  be  styled  an  orator,  an i  yet  his 

impressed  with  the  young  man^s  ability  that  quiet  reasoning,  apt  aphorisms,  pertinent  illus- 

he  invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  Illi-  trations,  and  earnestness,  impressed  more  than 

nois  Conference,  at  Madison,  Illinois.    When  mere  declamation.    After  a  protracted  illness 

there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  from  diabetes  and  pulmonary  troubles  he  grad- 

prominent  Methodist  clergymen,  and  opened  ually  sank  until  released  by  death.  Hewasmar- 

a  school  at  Lebanon,  Illinois,  which  was  the  ried  twice,  and  left  a  son  and  two  daughtern. 

germ  of  McEendree  College.    In  August,  1830,  ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.      In  1879  the 

he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  was  li-  Church  of  England  contained  in  England  and 

censed  to  preach  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright  Wales  two  ecclesiastical  provinces,  Canterbu- 

He  was  sent  to  the  Shoal  Creek  circuit,  which  ry  and  York.    The  province  of  Canterbury 

covered  an  almost  unlimited  territory,  and  comprises  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 

when  the  Indiana  Conference  was  organized  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Oxford,  St. 
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Dayid'fl,  Llandaf^  Norwich.  Bangor,  Worcea-  In   British  North  America,  the  Anglican 

ter,  Gloacester  and  Bristol,  Ely,  Kochester,  Church  had  according  to  the  census  of  1871  a 

Lichfield,  Hereford,   Peterborough,    Lincoln,  population  of  494,049  in  the  prorinces  of  On- 

Salisbury,  Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Truro  (es-  tano,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 

tablished  in  1877),  Chichester,  St  Albans  (es-  wick,  7,220  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  66,- 

tablisbed  in  1877),  and  St.  Asaph.    The  prov-  184  in  Newfoundland.    Including  tlie  districts 

ince  of  York  comprises  the  Archbishop  of  York  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Northwest 

and  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Ripon,  Chester,  Territories,  the  aggregate  population  cpnnect- 

Carlisle,  Manchester,  and  Sodor  and  Man.    The  ed  with  the  Church  of  England  amounted  in 

Church  of  Ireland  has  the  two  provinces  of  1871  to  about  680,000. 

Armagh  and  Dublin,  each  containing  one  arch*  The  Ctrnvoeatum  of  CanUrhury  met  Febru- 
bishop  and  five  bishops.  The  Episcopid  Church  ary  18th.  A  petition  was  presented  in  the  Up- 
of  Scotland  has  seven  bishops,  the  Bishop  of  pjer  House  praying  the  House  to  take  into  con- 
Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  being  the  ^'  Pri-  sideration  the  repeated  applications  of  the  Pa- 
mus.**  In  the  British  colonies  and  in  mission-  triarch.  Bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  descendants 
ary  territories  the  Church  of  England  had  in  and  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Persia 
1879  also  the  following  dioceses :  1.  In  Europe  and  the  farther  East,  whose  Catholicos  had 
—  Qibraltar ;  2.  In  India — Calcutta,  Lahore,  been  recognized  at  the  Council  of  Nice  as  rank- 
Rangoon,  Madras,  Bombay,  Labuan,  and  Co-  ing  next  fdlter  the  three  great  Patriarchs  of  the 
lombo,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  bearing  the  title  Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave 
of  Metropolitan  in  India  and  Ceylon ;  8.  In  tlie  some  information  as  to  the  result  of  inqairies 
West  Indies — Kingston  (Jamaica),  Barbadoes,  which  had  been  made  into  the  condition  of 
Guiana,  Antigua,  Nassau,  and  Trinidad ;  4.  In  these  people,  who  constitute  the  community 
China — Victoria  and  North  China ;  6.  In  Af-  commonly  called  the  Nestorians.  The  petition 
rica— Capetown,  Graham^s  Town,  Maritzburg,  was  referre«l  to  a  committee,  who  were  in- 
Sierra  Leone,  St.  Helena,  St  John's  (late  Inde-  strncted  to  consider  !t  and  report  upon  it  at 
pendent  Caffraria),  Zoolooland,  Bloemfontein  the  next  group  of  sessions  of  toe  Convocation. 
(Orange  Free  State),  Pretoria,  Mauritius,  Mad-  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
agascar.  Central  Africa,  and  Niger  (mission),  sale  of  next  presentutions  «nd  advowsons.  A 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  having  the  title  of  discussion  took  place  on  the  character  and  sta- 
Metropolitan ;  6.  In  Australasia— Sydney,  Mel-  tus  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
bourne,  Ballarat,  Adelmde,  Newcastle,  Bath-  course  of  which  the  Archbishop  stated  that  he 
urst,  North  Queensland  (established  in  1878),  had  received  a  communication  from  a  person 
Grafton  and  Armidale,  Perth,  Brisbane,  Goiil-  representing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ministers 
bum,  Tasmania,  Christ  Church  (New  Zealand),  of  that  body,  asking  whether  he  might  ofBciate 
Auckland,  Nelson,  Wellin^on,  Waiapu,  and  in  any  of  the  churches  of  his  lordship's  or  any 
Dunedin  (Otago),  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  hav-  other  diocese.  To  this  the  Archbishop  had  re- 
ing  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  Australia,  plied  that  as  a  der^^man  of  the  Reformed 
and  the  Bishop  of  Christ  Church  the  title  ot  Episcopal  Church  the  inquirer  was  not  entitled 
Primus  of  New  Zealand ;  7.  In  North  America  to  officiate  in  any  church  of  the  dioceses  of  tlie 
— Toronto,  Newfoundland,  Rupert's  Land,  Sas-  province :  and  if  he  did,  the  law  had  provided 
katchevan,  Athabasca,  Moosonee,  Montreal,  for  the  taking  of  legal  proceedings  against  him 
Fredericton,  Nova  Scotia  (the  first  colonial  for  the  penulties  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
see,  founded  in  1787),  Huron,  Columbia,  Que-  liaraent.  It  appeared,  from  statements  made 
bee,  Ontario,  Algoma,  and  Niagara ;  8.  Others  during  the  discussion,  that  the  Colonial  Church 
— Falkland  Islands,  Honolulu,  Melanesia,  and  Act  requires  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to  the 
Jerusalem.  performance  of  any  service  by  a  ])er6on  other 
The  population  connected  with  the  Anglican  than  a  clergyman  ordained  by  a  bishop  of  th« 
Churches  of  the  British  Isles  is  estimated  as  Church  of  England ;  and  that,  when  an  unquali- 
follows  by  £.  G.  Ravenstein :  fied  person  is  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  pariah 

Eofriud  nd  WiiM 17,791,000  church,  the  incumbent  is  liable  to  severe  pen- 

Scotbuid. \\\\\\\\\\\\\,''.\\  *  78,^000  alties.    In  the  Lower  House,  a  petition  was 

^"»^** •^^  presented  from  the  English  Church  Union, 

Toui  British  iites 18,522,000  askiuff  that  steps  be  taken  to   protect   the 

In  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  the  An-  churches  from  the  desecrations  to  which  they 

glican  Church  is  the  leading  religious  denom-  f «  "?,^^e  by  the  celebration  therein  of  the 

ination.     In  1877  the  population  connected  (so-called)  marriages  of  divorced  persons  whose 

with  it  in  the  several  colonies  was  officially  ^^  husbands  or  wives  are  still  bring.    A  gra- 

reported  or  estimated  as  follows :  ^""®?  ?*»  presented  which  embodied  the  rep- 

«r— a«-»v  W-1--                            OMAM  resentations  of  fellows  and  other  members  of 

YfetoriA. 2B8,ooo  the  University  of  Cambndge  against  the  con- 

Bouth  AoMnHa. 61,000  tiuucd  use  of  the  so-called  damnatory  clauses 

oL^irMd"*^::::::::;::::::::::;;  liwo  of  the  Atlmnasian  creed,  and  asking  for  their 

Tn»intniA  ..!'.'.'.'.'.'.*''.'.'.'. '.'.'.'//. 68,000  removal  from  the  Liturgy.    It  was  taken  to 

K«wZMknd 107^  the  Upper  House.     A  report  was  presented 

Total 7«o,oco  from  the  Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Advowsom 
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and  Angmeotation  of  Small  Livings,  contain-  faouRes.  A  resolntion  was  passed  nnanimonslj, 
ing  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of  small  advowsons,  to  the  effect  **that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oon- 
tlie  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  pablio  vocation  it  is  inexpedient  that  any  legislative 
bodies.  After  discussion,  it  was  referred  back,  sanction  be  sought  for  proposed  amendments 
A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the  desire  of  the  rubrics  until  the  'Bill  to  provide  Facili- 
of  the  House  that  liberty  should  l^  ffiven  to  ties,'  etc.,  agreed  to  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  deans  and  chapters  of  the  cathedrtds  of  the  Canterbury  July  4,  1879,  which  was  previous- 
new  foundation  to  revise  from  time  to  time  ly  in  substance  agreed  to  by  the  Lower  House 
their  statutes,  with  the  consent  of  competent  of  Convocation  of  York  19th  February,  1879, 
authority.  or  some  similar  measure,  had  become  law.'* 

The  Convocation  met  again  for  the  dispatch  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  waited  on 
of  business  on  June  24th.  Several  days  were  the  Home  Secretary  August  16th,  and  placed 
spent  in  consideration  of  the  revision  of  ru-  in  his  hands  the  report  which  had  been  agreed 
brics  in  respect  to  ornaments,  the  Athanasian  upon  by  both  houses  of  the  Convocation  of 
Creed,  and  the  burial  service.  A  synodical  Canterbury  in  answer  to  her  M^esty's  letter 
declaration  was  decided  upon  to  be  appended  of  business,  on  the  subject  of  the  rubrics  of 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  '*  fpr  the  removal  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  report  em- 
doubts  and  to  prevent  disquietude,"  which  bodies  a  bill  ^Ho  provide  facilities  for  the 
states  that  the  creed  *'dotn  not  make  any  amendment  from  time  to  time  of  the  rites  and 
addition  to  the  faith  as  contained  in  Holy  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.''  In 
Scripture.''  A  recommendation  was  adopted  principle  the  bill  recognizes  that  reflations 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  burial  service  it  shall  respecting  rites  and  ceremonies  require  to  be 
be  allowable,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  that,  as  times, 
read  portions  of  Scripture  and  prayers  from  manners,  and  modes  of  thought  change,  old 
the  rrayer-Book  not  at  present  included  in  rules  and  customs  must  be  changed  to  corre- 
the  service.  The  following  new  rubric  was  spond.  It  recognizes,  too,  that  in  such  changes 
agreed  upon,  to  be  placed  immediately  after  the  Church  ought  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
the  **  ornaments  rubric " :  '*  In  saying  public  that  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Church  should  be 
prayers  and  administering  the  sacraments  and  the  archbbhops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces 
other  rites  of  the  Church,  every  priest  shall  and  the  clergy  by  representation  in  the  two 
wear  a  surplice  with  the  stole  or  scarf  and  the  Convocations.  It  recognizes,  further,  the  ne- 
hood  of  his  degree ;  or,  if  he  thinks  fit,  the  oessity  of  the  assent  of  the  laity  through  Par- 
gown,  with  hood  or  scarf ;  and  no  other  vest-  liament  to  any  alterations  or  additions  to  the 
ments  shall  at  any  other  time  be  used  by  him  Prayer-Book  so  initiated.  The  bill  consists  of 
contrary  to  the  monition  of  the  Bishop  of  the  eleven  clauses,  of  which  three  are  either  ex- 
diocese  ;  provided  always,  that  the  rubric  shall  planatory  or  directive.  The  remaining  eight 
not  be  understood  to  repeal  the  24th,  25th,  provide  that  the  archbishops,  bbhops,  and 
and  58th  canons  of  1604."  The  schedule  of  clergy  in  both  Houses  of  Convocation  may 
proposed  alterations  of  the  rubrics  in  the  prepare  from  time  to  time  and  lay  before  her 
Ptayer-Book  having  been  completed,  a  report  Majesty  in  Council  a  scheme  for  making  de- 
of  the  business  of  revision  in  which  the  Con-  sirable  alterations  in  the  Prayer- Book.  Any 
vocation  had  been  engaged  for  several  vears  scheme  so  prepared  is  to  be  laid  before  both 
was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  her  M^esty.  Houses  of  Parliament  within  twenty-one  days 
with  an  address,  in  which  it  was  submitted  of  their  meeting.  Within  forty  days  either 
that  in  approving  the  accoinpanying  alterations  House  may  address  the  Queen  asking  her 
*  and  recommendations,  the  Houses  did  not  wish  Majesty  to  withhold  her  royal  consent.  If 
to  be  understood  as  inviting  the  sanction  of  neither  House  present  such  address,  her  Maj- 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  what  was  estv  may  make  an  order  ratifying  the  scheme 
proposed  until  the  draft  bill  presented  with  and  specifying  when  it  shall  take  effect, 
the  report  should  have  become  a  law.  A  memorial  from  graduates  of  the  universi- 

The  Convoeati4ni  qf  York,  at  its  session  in  ties  and  persons  learned  in  history  and  ar- 

Jnly,  declined  to  take  any  action  on  the  oma-  ehieology  was  prepared  and  addressed  to  the 

ments  rubric,  every  effort  in  that  direction  Home  Secretary,  asking  him  to  advise   her 

being  defeated  by  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Majesty  to  t^e  no  furtlier  judicial  action  on 

bouses.    A  similar  result  was  reached  in  the  the  ritual  reports  of  the  Privy  Council  until 

propositions  which  were  made  to  modify  the  certain  historical  misstatements,  misquotations 

use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.    A  resolution  from,  and  interpolations  in,  important  docu- 

was  offered  to  the  effect  that  no  action  of  Con-  ments  shall  have  been  examined  by  learned 

vocation  ou^ht  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  men  appointed  by  her  Majesty  for*  the  pur- 

the  use  of  this  creed.    The  Bishop  of  Durham  pose.    Some  of  the  misstatements  are  specifie<l, 

offered  an  amendment  proposing  to  change  such  as  the  assertion  that  1549  was  the  second 

the  rubric  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  the  creed  year  of  Edward  VI. ;    that  the  consecration 

optional    Both  motions  were  lost  by  disagree-  prayer  was  omitted  in  1552 ;  that  mixing  wine 

ment     A  motion  favoring  variations  in  the  and  water  apart  from  the  service  was  unknown 

burial  service,  similar  to  those  approved  in  the  to  East  and  West ;  that  there  are  such  docu- 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  was  lost  in  both  ments  in  existence  as  the  advertisements  of 
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1564;  the  interpolation  of  the  word  "only**  the  Conrt  appealed  affainsthad  proceeded  could 
in  the  copies  quoted  in  the  reports ;  the  asser-  not  be  imposed  without  snch  new  trial.  In 
tion  that  sarplice  and  alb  were  not  worn  '^  con-  August,  1876,  the  prohibition  was  made  abso- 
currently  "  according  to  any  known  use ;  the  lute.  The  Solicitor-General,  who  appeared  for 
assertion  that  Bishop  Cosin  held  a  visitation  in  Lord  Penzance,  in  advocating  the  appeal,  ar- 
1687,  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  etc.  Deci-  gned  that  the  common-law  courts  had  no  au- 
sions  based  on  such  statements,  they  will  urge,  thority  over  the  ecclesiastical  courts^  support- 
only  bring  the  law  into  contempt.  ing  his  position  by  citations  from  old  writers 

The  General  Conference  of  Anglican  Bishops  on  the  subject  when  the  authority  of  the  spir- 
which  met  at  Lambeth  in  July,  1878,  appoint-  itual  courts  was  admittedly  independent.  The 
ed  a  committee  *^  to  consider  the  relations  case  was  decided,  June  28th,  in  favor  of  the 
between  the  Old  Catholics  and  others  who  appellants,  three  of  the  judges  giving  opinions 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  Roman  in  favor  of  reversing,  two  of  sustaining  the 
Communion.  To  this  committee  the  Arch-  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench,  Lord 
bishop  of  Canterbury  referred  a  petition  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  in  giving  his  judg- 
which  he  had  received  from  the  dissident  ment,  reviewed  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
French  ecclesiastic  M.  Loyson,  praying  for  case,  and  expounded  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
official  recognition  of  the  Old  Catholics  by  the  and  usages  by  which  such  cases  as  that  before 
Anglican  Episcopate.  Bishop  Eden,  Primus  of  the  Court  were  governed.  He  held  that,  both 
Scotland,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  in  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  on  the  authorities 
the  latter  part  of  1S78,  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  he  had  looked  into,  such  a  monition  as  tlie  one 
Loyson,  saying  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  in  question  was  perfectly  allowable  in  a  Court 
Bishop  of  Edinburgn,  he  would  so  far  recog-  Christian,  and  tliat  disobedieuce  to  snch  a  mo- 
nize  his  mission  as  to  give  it  a  provisional  nition  might  subject  the  offender  to  some  form 
oversight.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  of  punishment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  this 
said,  the  English  Episcopate  must  have  de-  case  suspension  was  warranted  by  the  law  and 
dined  the  request ;  but  the  times  were  not  the  practices  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The 
ordinary,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Church  of  steps  taken  in  this  case  were,  to  his  mind, 
Rome  in  issuing  the  recent  Vatican  decrees  right;  but,  if  he  thought  they  were  wrong,  his 
seemed  to  the  bishops  to  justify  a  departure  conclusions  as  to  the  law  and  usage  would  be 
from  their  customary  usage,  and  to  authorize  the  same.  He  could  not  see  the  hardship  of 
them  to  recognize  a  principle  of  yet  higher  an  officer  of  the  Church  being  obliged  to  obey 
obligation  than  that  of  church  order.  It  would  the  law  of  his  society,  after  the  law  had  been 
be  impossible,  however,  for  the  bishops  to  declared  to  him  by  the  highest  authority  in 
pledge  themselves  to  the  administration  of  the  country.  He  thought  that  Lord  Penzance 
episcopal  functions  in  the  mission  until  they  had  not  done  more  than  he  was  caUed  upon  to 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  proposed  rit-  do,  and  no  more  than  what  the  practice  of  his 
nal  and  order  of  the  Church;  and  they  could  Court  justified,  and  he  thought  that  that  prac- 
then  do  so  only  in  the  event  of  the  ritual  ^^  in  tice  was  not  contrary  to  the  Church  Discipline 
its  language  and  ceremonies  containing  nothing  Act.  On  the  16th  of  November  Lord  Pen- 
inconsistent  with  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  zance,  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  ordered  the  en- 
principles  enunciated  in  our  formularies,  with  forcement  of  the  writ  of  prohibition  which  he 
the  prerogatives  of  the  One  Divine  head  of  the  had  issued  against  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  June, 
Church,  or  with  the  One  Mediator  between  1878,  the  operation  of  which  had  been  sus- 
God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.^*  (See  pended  during  the  pendency  of  the  appeals  on 
Old  Cathoucs.)  the  case.    The  writ  involved  a  suspension  of  • 

The  case  of  the  appeals  of  Lord  Penzance,  the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  Mr.  Mackonochie 

Dean  of  Arches,  and  of  Mr.  James  Martin,  the  for  three  years,  beginning  with  the  23d  of  No- 

'promoter  of  the  suit  of  Martin  V9,  Mackono-  vember.     While  granting  it.  Lord  Penzance 

chie,  against  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  said  tnat  he  would  be  willing  to  hear  any  ap- 

Jnstice  making  absolute  a  rule  obtained  on  be-  plication  for  a  relaxation  of  sentence  founded 

half  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Mackonochie,  on  a  uromise  to  obey  the  law.    The  Council  of 

restraining  all  further  proceedings  in  the  suit,  the  Church  Union  determined  on  a  policy  of 

came  before  the  Hign  Court  of  Appeal  in  resistance  to  the  judgment. 

March.     The  proceedings  against  Mr.  Mac-  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the 

konochie  in  the  Court  of  Arches  had  lasted  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  January,  requiring  him 

for  four  years,  when  in  June,  1878,  he  was  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  institute 

sentenced  by  Lord  Penzance  to  three  years^  proceedings  of  inquiry  into  charges  which  had 

suspension  from  his  benefice.    A  rule  was  ob-  been  made  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act 

tained  in  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  prohibition,  against  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Carter,  rector  of 

based  on  the  ground  that  the  monition  which  the  parish  of  Cleiner,  for  adopting  ritualistic 

had  been  inflicted  upon  the  appellant  previous  practices  in  worship.    The  Bisnop  appeared  in 

to  his  suspension  was  a  sentence  covering  all  person,  February  27th,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 

the  penalty  awarded,  and  ended  the  case ;  that  Bench,  and  pleaded  that  the  Church  Discipline 

any  further  penalty  must  result  from  a  new  Act  could  not  intend  that  he  should  be  deprived 

trial,  and  the  sentence  of  suspension  to  which  of  his  right  of  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
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oommiflsion ;  and  that,  if  this  right  were  taken  don,  May  6th.    The  total  available  income  of 

away,  grave  injury  would  result  to  the  Church  the  Society  for  the  year  had  been  £187,285, 

from  power  being  given  to  foolish,  frivolous,  and  the  total  expenditure  had  been  £204,186. 

or  vindictive  persons  to  set  the  law  in  motion.  The  total  deficit  for  the  last  two  years,  which 

The  Ooort  decided,  March  8th,  that  a  manda-  had  to  be  taken  from  the  Sooiety^s  working 

mus  should  be  issued  directing  the  Bishop  to  capital,  was  £24,75T.    The  sum  of  £35,000 

issue  a  commission  of  inquiry.    The  Lord  Chief  had  been  deposited  with  the  Society  in  trust 

Justice,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  for  the  development  of  an  evangelistic  native 

said  that  two  questions  were  raised  by  the  pro-  agency  in  connection  with  the  native  churches 

oeedings :  first,  whether  the  language  of  the  in  India,  and  £10,601  had  been  given  for  oth- 

Church  Discipline  Act  imposed  a  duty  on  the  er  special  objects,  making  the  whole  amount 

Bishop  which  he  was  bound  to  fulfill,  or  mere-  intrusted  to  the  Society  during  the  year  £282,- 

ly  gave  him  a  discretionary  power  which  he  836.    Fifteen  qualified  laborers  had  been  ac- 

roight  exercise  or  not  at  his  option ;  and,  sec-  cepted  for  the  work  of  tlie  Society,  and  four- 

ondly,  whether  the  Church  Discipline  Act  had  teen  others  had  been  accepted  as  suitable  to  be 

been  superseded  by  the  Public  Worship  Regu-  trained  in  the  missionary  college, 

lation  Act  of  1874.    In  regard  to  the  meaning  The  Board  of  the  Society  for  the  PrapagcL- 

of  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  it  was  a  settled  tion  of  the  Gospel  in  November,  1878,  adopted 

canon  of  construction  that,  where  an  act  au-  a  resolution  altering  the  rule  respecting  the  ex- 

thorized  the  doing  of  a  thins:  for  the  sake  of  amination  of  candidates,  so  that  candidates  se- 

justice  and  for  the  public  good,  the  words  "  it  lected  by  a  colonial  bishop  or  his  commissioner 

shall  be  lawful "  were  to  be  read  in  a  compul-  need  not  be  required  to  pass  the  Board  of 

sory  sense.    The  statute  in  question  was  passed  Examiners.    The  resolution  was  regarded  as 

with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  pa-  being  in  the  interest  of  ritualism,  since  the  im- 

rishioners  to  have  the  service  of  the  parish  mediate  occasion  of  it«  being  oflTered  had  been 

church  performed  according  to  law,  and  the  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  by  the  Board  of 

power  given  to  the  Bishop  to  issue  a  commis-  Examiners  on  the  ground,  as  was  alleged,  of 

sion  to  inquire  into  the  matter  was  certainly  his  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 

one  to  be  exercised  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  Cross ;  and  dissatisfaction  was  excited  among 

the  public  good.    The  statute  had  reference  to  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  by  its  pas- 

the  administration  of  justice  in  ecclesiastical  sage.    The  Bishops  of  Gloucester*  and  Bristol 

offenses ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  of  Peterborough  declared  that  they  would 

and  ritual  of  the  established  religion,  for  the  resi^  their  offices  as  Vice-Presidents  of  the 

uniformity  of  which  so  many  acts  have  been  Society  if  it  were  not  rescinded ;  and  animated 

passed,  could  not  be  other  than  a  matter  of  discussions  were  had  over  it  at  the  meetings 

national  interest  and  concern.    Moreover,  it  of  the  Board.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Society 

was  the  undoubted  right  of  every  inhabitant  held  February  2,  1879,  the  resolution  in  ques- 

of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  who  desired  to  tion  was  rescinded,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 

frequent  the  parish  church,  to  have  the  services  pointed  to  consider  the  by-laws  bearing  upon 

performed  according  to  the  ritual  established  the  subject  and   all  matters  affecting  their 

by  law,   without  having  his  religious  sense  working. 

shocked  and  outraged  by  the  introduction  of  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
innovations  not  sanctioned  by  law  nor  consist-  Propagation  ^  the  Soepel  in  Foreiqn  Parte 
ent  with  usage,  and  which  appeared  to  him  in-  was  held  in  London,  April  29th.  The  Arch- 
consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  worship  of  bishop  of  Canterbury  presided.  The  receipts 
.  the  Church  of  England.  Reading  the  whole  of  the  Society  had  been  £145,228,  or  about 
of  the  act  together,  and  looking  at  the  state  £8,000  less  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
of  the  law  previous  to  its  being  passed,  their  year.  Tliere  had  been  employed  during  the 
lordships  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  im-  year,  in  various  fields  of  labor,  567  missiona- 
posed  a  duty  upon  the  Bishop  wliich  he  might  ries,  as  follows :  In  Asia,  185 ;  in  Africa,  121 ; 
oe  compelled  to  exercise.  Their  lordships  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific,  61;  in  America 
were  further  of  opinion  that  the  Church  Dis-  and  the  West  Indies,  248 ;  in  Europe,  2.  The 
cipline  Act  was  still  in  force,  and  had  not  been  force  of  the  Society  also  included  about  1,200 
superseded  by  the  later  act.  The  Bishop  ap-  catechists  and  lay  teachers,  mostly  natives  in 
pealed  against  this  decision  to  the  Supreme  heathen  countries,  and  about  250  students  in 
Court  of  Appeal,  which  decided,  May  80th,  in  colleges  abroad. 

his  favor,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baring,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
of  Queen^s  Bench.  The  decision  was  given  by  having  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  ill- 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  who  held  that  prima  ness,  an  address  was  sent  him  by  531  of  the 
facie  the  words  '*  it  shall  be  lawful,"  m  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  in  which  it  was  stated 
third  section  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  con-  that  during  his  eighteen  years*  administration 
stituted  a  discretion.  In  the  present  case,  he  of  the  diocese  119  new  churches  and  188  paro- 
thought,  the  discretion  had  been  erroneously  chial  schools  had  been  erected,  130  churciies 
exercised.  and  chapels  of  ease  restored,  102  new  parishes 
The  eightieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  formed  and  endowed,  and  186  added  to  the 
Church  Mieaionary  Society  was  held  in  Lon-  number  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Rev. 
VOL.  XIX. — 8    A 
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Joseph  Barker  lightfoot,  Canon  of  St.  PauPs  action  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in 
and  Margaret,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam-  the  matter  of  tlie  ornaments  rubric,  and  they 
bridge,  was  nominated  to  be  the  new  Bishop  were  astonished  that  the  House  should  accept 
of  the  diocese,  was  duly  elected  by  the  Dean  an  addition  which  contradicts  the  rubric  itself; 
and  Chapter,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  at  and  that  the  Union  will  do  all  it  can  to  pre- 
Westminister  Abbey,  April  25th.  The  new  vent  any  alteration  in  tbe  Prayer-Book,  as 
Bishop  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  is  a  little  more  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  was  graduated  from  tlie  holding  of  a  mass  meeting  in  London  in  No- 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1851,  and  is  one  of  vember  was  advised. 

the  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  in  the        The  Cor^fratemity  of  the  Bleued  Sacrament 

English  Church.  is  an  association  for  propfigating  the  doctrine 

Bishop  Samuel  Gobat  of   Jerusalem  died  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  for 

May  nth.    The  Bishop  of  this  diocese  is  ap-  promoting  toe  administration  of  that  orainance 

pointed  under  a  joint  arrangement  of  the  Brit-,  with  a  full  ritual,  the  offering  of  prayers  for 

ish  and  Prussian  Governments,  by  the  terms  the  dead,  the  increase  of  daily  celebrations, 

of  which  he  is  designated  by  either  alternately,  the  receiving  of  the  sacraments  for  the  sick 

The  appointment  of  the  successor  of  Bishop  and  dying,  and  auricular  confession.    Accord- 

Gobat  falling  to  the  British  Government,  the  ing  to  the  report  for  1878,  61  priests  had  been 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Barclay,  rector  of  Stanleton,  enrolled  as  members  during  tne  year,  68  had 

Herts,  was  made  Bishop.     The  new  Bishop  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  number  of  priests 

had  already  spent  ten  years  in  Jerusalem  as  associate  was  988 ;  759  lay  associates  had  been 

examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Gobat,  whereby  admitted,  47  had  withdrawn,  and  the  whole 

he  had  ac^uir^  a  close  acauaintance  with  the  number  of  lay  associates  was  about  10,668 ; 

East.  He  is  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  making  the  total  of  members  in  England  11,499. 

German  languages,  and  has  translated  and  pre-  Twenty-one  new  wards  had  been  formed  in 

pared  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Talmua.  England,  one  in  India,  one  in  Canada,  and  one 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Reginal  Courtney,  Bishop  in  South  Africa,  while  six  wards  had  been  dis- 

of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  having  resigned  his  of-  continued;  and  there  were  now  147  English 

fice,  to  take  effect  in  April,  1879,  the  Right  and  eight  colonial  wards.   The  *' Intercession" 

Rev.  George  William   Tozer  was  appointed  paper  was  regularly  issued,  10,600  copies  being 

Bishop  of  Kingston  in  August.    Bishop  Tozer  required    each  month.    The  income  of  the 

was  for  several    years  Anglican  Missionary  Society  had  been  £1,161,  and  its  expenditures 

Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  but  retired  from  that  po-  £892. 
sition  in  1878  on  account  of  his  health.  A  new  society,  called  the  Church  and  Stage 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Council  Guild,  has  been  established  in  connection  with ' 

of  the  Church  Association  was  made  in  March,  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  object  of  pro- ^ 

1879.    Thirty-three  branches  had  been  formed  moting  religions  and  social  simpathy  between 

during  the  year,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  Church  and  the  stage, 
branches  was  now  868.    Branches  of  the  As-        The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 

Bociation  had  been  established  at  Edinburgh,  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage 

Glasgow,  and  Montrose,  in  Scotland.    In  ac-  and  Control  was  held  in  London,  April  80th. 

cordance  with  the  object  of  the  Association,  The  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year 

which  is  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  princi-  had  been  £13,249,  after  defraying  which  a 

pies  in  the  Church  of  England,  organizea  oper-  balance  of  £579  was  left   In  the  treasury, 

fltions  were  being  made  throughout  the  coun-  About  eight  hundred  meetings  had  been  held 

try  to  bring  the  subject  of  ritualism  before  can-  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Waues,  and  3,148,000 

didntes  for  Parliament  at  the  coming  election,  publications  had  been  circulated.    The  report 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  English  Church  dwelt  upon  the  advance  which  had  been  made 

ITnMm  was  held  at  Hereford,  August  21st.  The  in  the  cause  which  the  Society  was  intended 

annual  report  and  the  address  of  the  President  to  promote,  as  shown  in  the  movement  for 

of  the  meeting,  Mf^or  Thomas  Palmer  of  Here-  the  disestablishment  of  the  Scottish  Church,  in 

ford,  represented  that  the  Union  and  theprin-  which  the  Society  co5perated;  the  agitation 

ciples   it  represented  were  gaining   ground,  on  the  subject  of  burials,  in  the  case  of  which 

Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  claimed,  crosses,  sur-  it  was  claimed  that  the  principles  insisted  upon 

pliced  choirs,  candles,  etc.,  were  ruled  out ;  by  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  had  been  acquiesced  in 

now  they  had  all  these.    The  people  in  attend-  in  the  bill  of  Mr.  Balfour ;  and  other  events, 

ance  at  their  churches  and  the  number  of  com-  The  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  an  Irish 

municants  had  increased,  and  the  observance  Roman  Catholic  University  would  meet  with 

of  the  services  appertaining  to  Lent  had  been  strenuous  opposition.    Resolutions  were  passed 

more  numerons.   Resolutions  were  passed,  stat-  expressing  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 

ing  that  the  Union  regarded  with  surprise  and  movement  for  disestablishment  in  Scotland, 

alarm  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  commending  the  question  of  disestablishment 

terbury,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  to  displace  to  the  support  of  electoral  constituencies,  and 

the  Athanasian  Creed  from  its  present  posi-  urging  preparation  to  oppose  the  project  to 

tion  in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  that  it  should  be  establish  a  Koman  Catholic  University  in  Ire- 

ieft  as  it  is;  that  the  Union  disapproved  of  the  land.    Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  public 
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meeting  referring  with  satisfaction  to  the  had  adopted  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  the  Ten  Corn- 
tendency  of  ecclesiastical  litigation  *'  to  con-  mandments,  and  the  Apostles^  Creed  as  hases 
yince  the  members  of  the  Church  that  legal  of  snch  instruction.  In  relation  to  Ecclesiasti- 
coerdon  is  not  a  fit  instrument  for  the  attain-  cal  Courts,  Dr.  Phillimore  proposed  a  reform 
ment  of  spiritual  ends,  and  that  the  advantages  in  the  organization  of  the  Courts,  under  which 
of  an  establishment  can  not  be  enjoyed  with-  the  Church  should  be  given  a  voice  in  the  ap* 
out  sacrificing  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  pointment  of  its  bishops  and  archbishops; 
Church, '*  and  expressing  the  hope,  in  the  pros-  these  officers  should  sit  as  judges  canonically 
pect  of  the  coming  general  election,  ^*  that  the  with  the  assistance  of  their  clergy,  with  their 
friends  of  religious  equality  will  not  fail  to  chancellors  as  assessors,  and  with  representa- 
press  upon  the  electoral  bodies  the  expediency  tives  of  the  laity  to  concur ;  the  appeal  to  be 
of  putting  an  end  to  state  interference  with  to  the  synod  of  the  province  presided  over  by 
religion,  and  also  that  in  England,  no  less  than  the  Metropolitan,  and,  if  further  appeal  be  re- 
in Scotland,  there  will  be  a  firm  determination  quired,  to  the  synod  of  the  whole  Anglican 
to  secure  the  early  abolition  of  the  Scottish  Communion.  Such  a  reform,  he  thought,  need 
establishment."  not  be  incompatible  with  establishment  The 
The  Ghureh  Canaress  met  at  Swansea,  Octo-  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Church  in 
her  7th.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  dio-  Wales  bore  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  bi- 
cese  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  presided,  lingual  parishes  and  the  roecial  education  and 
In  his  opening  address  he  counseled  the  avoid-  training  of  the  clergy.  The  Dean  of  Bangor 
once  of  the  danger  of  making  the  Congress  the  showed  that,  out  of  a  million  people  spealnng 
battle-ground  of  different  classes  of  thought  in  the  Welsh  language,  eight  hundred  thousand 
the  Church.  The  subjects  discussed  on  the  first  are  attached  more  or  less  closely  to  the  Con- 
day's  session  were :  Themisuonary  workofthe  gregational.  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian, 
Church  among  the  Jews  and  in  India ;  **  The  and  other  chapels.  He  maintained  that  the 
Causes  of  and  Remedy  for  Dissent ";  *^Home  Church  had  lost  its  hold  on  the  Welsh  people 
Reunion '' ;  *^  Higher  and  Intermediate  Educa-  through  the  indifference  it  had  shown  to  them ; 
tion  in  Wales";  "How  can  the  Church  best  and  that,  if  it  would  recover  them,  it  must  have 
gain  and  retain  its  Infiuence  over  the  Young?"  more  earnest  and  devoted  men  capable  of 
and  "  Church  Work  among  the  Seafaring  Popu-  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
lation."  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  President  Questions  concerning  the  means  of  securing 
of  the  Home  Reunion  Society,  opened  the  dis-  more  friendly  relations  with  nonconformists 
cussion  on  the  causes  for  dissent  and  its  remedy,  were  considered  at  the  meetings  of  several  of 
He  traced  the  history  of  nonconformity,  and  the  diocesan  synods  in  October.  At  the  Dio- 
sketched  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  cesan  Conference  of  Manchester,  a  resolution 
met.  The  chief  of  the  remedies  which  he  pro-  was  adopted  expressing  a  desire  to  promote  a 
posed  were:  that  the  Church  should  not  be  friendly  recognition  of  dissenters  who  would 
looked  upon  as  a  sect,  but  as  a  world-wide  meet  Churchmen  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
society,  meant  to  include  in  it  all  who  accept  Christianity,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  cultivate 
Christ  as  their  King ;  that  party  spirit  and  friendly  relations  with  them  and  to  cooperate 
partisan  language  should  be  avoided ;  that  with  them  on  anv  possible  platforms  of  Chris- 
mixing  of  religion  with  politics  should  be  tian  work;  further,  that  "in  the  opinion  of 
shunned;  that  lay  work  should  be  increased  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  the  Con  voca- 
and  lay  counsel  sought;  that  a  lower  order  of  tion  of  this  province  (York)  slK)uld  consider 
olergy  be  enlisted  as  a  permanent  diaconate ;  the  question  of  the  comprehension  of  noncon- 
that  what  are  called  irregular  devotional  ser-  formists  with  a  view  to  aevisingthe  best  means 
vices  should  be  encouraged,  or  at  least  fully  of  terminating  our  dissensions  and  establishing 
tolerated,  and  that  more  missionary  and  evan-  essential  unity,  and  working  harmony  between 
gelizing  labor  should  be  secured,  both  at  home  all  sections  of  earnest  Christian  people  in  the 
and  abroad.  The  programme  of  discussions  land."  The  Synod  of  Peterborough  resolved 
was  continued  during  the  succeeding  days  with  "  that  in  full  recognition  of  the  sin  and  scandal 

SApers  and  addresses  on  the  subjects  of  "  The  of  divi^ons  among  Christians,  and  in  humble 

[aintenance  of  Voluntary  Schools,  and  the  consciousness  that  theyhave  been  fomented  and 

best  Means  of  promoting  Religious  Education  encouraged  by  many  shortcomings  on  the  part 

in  them  and  in  Board  Schools";  "Diocesan  of  the  English  Church,  this  Conference  would 

Synods  and  Conferences  " ;  "  Church  Temper-  hail  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  any  proposals 

ance  work";    "Parish  Organization,"  with  toward  home  reunion  without  compromising 

reference  to  rich  and  poor  town  parishes,  and  scriptural  truth  and  apostolic  order ;  and  that, 

compact  and  scattered  country  parishes;  "The  while  unable  to  perceive  that  the  time  has 

Church  in  Wales " ;  "  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  arrived  for  formal  communications  between 

Final  Court  of  Appeal " ;  "  Religions  Benefits  the  authorities  of  the  Church  and  delegates 

f^om  recent  Scientific  Research."    On  the  sub-  from  nonconformists,  it  is  of  opinion  that  spe- 

ject  of  religions  education  in  the  schools,  the  cial  attention  should  be  directed  to  a  possible 

opening  paper,  by  Canon  MelvUle,  advocated  a  concordat  with  Wesleyan  Methodists." 

religions  basis  in  instruction,  and  mentioned  The  Representative  Body  <if  the  Irish  Bpis- 

an  increase  in  the  number  of  schoob  which  eopal  Church  had  at  the  beginning  of  1879  a 
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capital  Bam  ot  upward  of  £7,000,000,  the  in-  ANIMAL-PLANTS  AND  PLANT-ANI- 
terest  of  which  forms  the  yearly  endowment  MALS.  The  singular  behavior  of  the  sandew 
of  the  Church.  The  General  Synod  of  the  (Zhn^tera)  and  other  plants  of  its  class  in  prey- 
Irish  Episcopal  Church  met  at  Dublin  on  April  ing  upon  insects,  and  the  fact  that  the  victims 
22d.  The  most  important  discussions  referred  of  these  carnivorous  plants,  which  posses  va- 
to  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  Divin-  rious  and  complex  arrangements  for  attract* 
ity  School  of  Trinity  College.  The  friends  ing  and  securing  their  prey,  are  decomposed 
of  the  College  moved  for  a  declaration  of  the  by  a  fluid  which  corresponds  in  its  nature  and 
Synod  that  it  is  not  advisable  that  it  should  action  to  the  gastric  juice  of  animals,  and  are 
cease  to  teach  theology  to  the  members  of  the  taken  into  the  system  of  the  plants,  awakened 
Church  of  Ireland,  or  that  its  control  should  the  wonder  of  the  scientific  world  a  few  years 
pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  provost  and  fel-  ago,  when  the  discovery  was  made  and  pub- 
lows.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  moved  a  resolu-  lished  by  Charles  Darwin.  The  fact  that  the 
tion  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Synod  thai  nitrogenous  matter  thtis  consumed  actually 
the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Belmore  for  the  formed  a  part  of  the  nutriment  of  this  group 
future  management  of  the  Divinity  School  of  plants  still  remained  to  be  proved  until  the 
mii^ht  speedily  become  a  law,  so  that  the  due  recent  experiments  of  F.  Darwin  established  it 
maintenance  and  government  of  the  school  in  beyond  question:  he  took  a  large  number  of 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  sundew  plants  and  supplied  half  of  them  with 
late  University  Commission  might  be  secured,  nitrogenous  food  in  the  form  of  roast  beef ;  of 
The  mover  stated  that  the  disposition  of  this  the  fed  plants,  69  per  cent,  more  survived 
question  was  the  last  special  oifflculty  arising  than  of  the  unfed ;  their  stems  weighed  41 
out  of  disestablishment.  Lord  Belmore  ex-  per  cent,  more;  they  excelled  the  starved 
plained  his  bill,  which,  he  contended,  did  not  plants  in  the  number  of  their  seeds  by  141 
contemplate  any  practical  separation  of  the  per  cent.,  and  in  the  aggregate  weight  of  their 
school  from  the  University.  The  archbishops  seeds  by  279  per  cent.  Equally  confinnatory 
and  bishops  were  requested  by  the  l^ynod  to  results  were  reached  in  Germany  by  Keller- 
confer  with  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  with  mann,  Reiss,  and  Von  Raumer,  who  fed  the 
a  view  to  promote  an  arrangement  with  the  plants  with  aphides. 

authorities  of  the  University  and  the  Synod.  Another  approach  to  the  animal  kingdom  in 
The  Senate  of  the  University  having  at  its  meet-  the  physiology  of  plants  has  been  noticed  by 
ing  on  the  1st  of  May  refused  to  approve  the  Weyl,  and  more  lately  investigated  by  Sid- 
bill,  and  having  adopted  a  motion  to  the  effect  ney  Vines  in  a  micro-chemical  examination  of 
that  means  could  be  found  by  which  the  con-  the  aleurone  grains  in  the  seeds  of  the  blue  lu- 
nection  of  the  Divinity  School  and  the  College  pine  (Lupintu  tariui).  These  are  grains  of  a 
can  be  maintained,  and  the  welfare  of  the  soluble  or  partly  soluble  proteinaceous  sub- 
school,  under  the  conditions  as  altered  by  re-  stance  whicn  are  found  in  the  endosperm  or 
cent  legislation,  can  be  better  provided  for  the  cotyledon  of  the  seeds  of  numerous  plants, 
than  under  its  provisions,  the  Synod,  on  the  and  contain  the  stores  of  proteid  food.  The 
2d,  referred  the  whole  subject  with  the  bill  analysis  of  Vines  revealed  the  presence  of  two 
back  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  request-  proteids  belonging  to  the  giobuline  group, 
ing  them  to  summon  the  Synod  again  if  an  wliich  have  never  before  been  found  except 
ureement  of  terms  should  be  reached.  It  was  in  animals :  these  were  myoeine,  which  occurs 
iJways  to  be  understood  that  the  connection  in  dead  muscular  tissue,  and  vitelline,  which  is 
between  the  Divinity  School  and  the  College  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs.  An  extract  of  the 
should  be  as  close  as  possible;  Petitions  were  seeds  also  contained  a  proteid  which  possesses 
presented  against  a  screen  which  had  been  all  the  properties  of  peptone,  and  resembles 
erected  in  the  cathedral.  A  proposition  to  very  closely  the  hemi-albuminose  of  KUhne, 
remove  the  screen  was  rejected,  but  leave  was  or  a  peptone  of  Meissner.  The  peptones, 
given  to  introduce  a  bill  declaring  that  in  future  formed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  or  pancre- 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  erect  any  screen  or  atic  fluids  on  proteids  in  the  digestive  organs 
partition  separating  the  officiating  clergy  from  of  animals,  are  classed  by  Meissner  as  the  a, 
1  lie  congregation.  This  was  lost  through  a  5,  and  e  peptones,  representing  three  different 
failure  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  clergy,  stages  of  decomposition  in  the  digestive  pro- 
the  vote  in  the  two  houses  standing-— clergy,  cess.  The  presence  of  these  products,  which 
yeas  78,  nays  78;  laity,  yeas  180,  nays  29.  A  were  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  physio- 
scheme  was  approved  for  establishing  such  a  logical  economy  of  animals,  has  been  detected 
permanent  training  school  for  teachers  in  con-  not  only  in  the  higher  fiowering  plants,  but  is 
nection  with  the  Church  as  may  be  entitled  to  established  by  recent  researches  of  Professor 
receive  support  from  the  state.  A  special  N&geli  in  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  protophytes 
meeting  of  the  Synod  was  held  in  June  to  con-  — the  yeast-plant.  NAgeli  finds  by  his  analy- 
sider  the  questions  relating  to  the  Divinity  sis  of  the  cells  of  this  fungus  that,  besides  the 
School  of  Trinity  College,  when  resolutions  albuminoids,  of  which  the  cells  are  mainly 
were  adopted  asserting  the  right  of  the  bishops  composed,  they  contain  about  two  per  cent,  of 
to  nominate  the  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  peptones,  and  that  these  exist  in  all  three  of 
school.  the  modifications  distinguished  by  Meissner. 
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A  process  completelj  analogons  to  the  excre-  beyond  qaestion  the  existence  of  this  pnrely 
tion  of  animals  is  discovered  to  take  place  in  vegetable  constitaent  in  these  animals, 
this  plant.  That  plants  give  off  carbonic  acid  These  remarkable  discoveries,  following 
as  a  product  of  waste  tissne,  just  as  animals  closely  one  upon  another,  of  plants  which  de- 
do,  has  long  been  observed.  Nitrogenous  prod-  vour,  digest,  and  are  nourished  bv  animal  food, 
nets  of  the  oxidation  were  by  analogy  known  of  veritable  peptones  formed  by  many  plants,  of 
to  exist,  but  have  never  be^i  observed.  Nfi^-  plants  performing  a  process  of  excrementation, 
geli  discovered  in  his  analysis  of  the  yeast-fun-  and  the  converse  discovery  of  starch-forming, 
gns,  besides  the  glycerine  and  succinic  acid  oxygen-exhaling  animals,  overturn  the  broad- 
which  were  known  as  extractives  of  yeast,  sev-  est,  never-questioned  generalization 9,  and  ob- 
eral  of  the  well-known  nitrogenous  products  literate  the  clearest  marks  of  distinction  which 
of  the  waste  of  animal  tissue — guanine,  xan-  have  been  fixed  regarding  the  deiiiarkation 
thine,  surkine,  and  leucine,  the  last  of  which  is  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This 
believed  to  be  in  animals  the  urea  in  one  of  the  latest  revelation  of  the  infinite  complexity 
stages  of  its  formation.  and  manifold  interlinkages  of  organic  nature 
A  no  less  startling  discovery  has  been  made  is  accentuated  by  its  discoverer  in  the  follow- 
in  the  animal  kingdom  by  which  one  of  the  ing  language :  **  As  the  Dnmra^  Bionofa^  etc., 
broadest  and  plainest  marks  of  distinction  be-  which  have  attracted  so  nmch  attention  of  late 
tween  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  has  been  years,  have  received  the  striking  name  of  *  car- 
obliterated.  Certain  animals  are  found  to  ex-  nivorous  plants,^  these  planarians  may  not  un- 
ercise  a  most  important  physiological  process  fairly  be  called  *  vegetating  animals,'  for  the 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  most  exclu-  one  case  is  the  precise  reciprocal  of  the  other, 
sive  and  distinctive  attribute  of  vegetable  life.  Not  only  does  the  Bianaa  imitate  the  carniv- 
The  green  color  of  a  number  of  the  lower  ani-  orous  animal,  and  the  Convoluta  the  ordinary 
mals,  belonging  to  widely  separated  groups,  is  green  plant,  but  each  tends  to  lose  its  own 
well  known  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  chlo-  normal  character.  The  tiny  root  and  the  half- 
rophyl.  This  substance  is  found  to  exist  in  blanched  leaves  of  Pinguicula  are  paralleled 
certain  infusoria,  in  a  species  of  fresh-water  by  the  absence  of  a  distinct  alimentary  canal 
sponge,  in  the  Hydra  Hrtdiiy  in  a  sea-anemone,  and  the  abstemious  habits  of  the  planarian." 
the  AfUhea  cereiu,  in  a  tube-worm,  the  Ch<Bp-  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (REPtynuoA  Ab- 
toptertu  Valsneienesii^  in  the  Bonellia  eiridis^  gbntina).  For  detailed  statements  of  the  ter- 
in  an  isopod,  the  Idotea  viridUy  and  in  three  ritorial  divisions  and  population,  reference  may 
species  of  planarians.  The  green  grains  con-  be  made  to  the  **  Annual  Cyclopasdia ''  for 
tained  in  these  animals  were  found  by  the  1877  and  1878. 

chemical  and  spectroscopic  investigations  of       The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Dr.  Don 

Oohn,  Ray,  Lankester,  ana  others,  to  be  chem-  Nicole  Avellaneda ;  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 

ioally  identical  with  plant  -  chlorophyl.    That  Don  Mariano  Acosta ;  and  the  Ministers  oom- 

they  performed   the   chemico  -  physiological  posing  the  Cabinet,  as  follows:  Interior,  Dr. 

function  of  chlorophyl  in  plants,  that  they  Don  Benjamin  Zorrilla;    Finance,   Dr.  Don 

had  the  power  and  actually  served  to  decom-  Yictorino  de  La  Plaza;  Justice,  Public  Wor- 

pose  carbonic  acid,  was  not  established ;  and  ship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Don  Miguel 

that  such  a  process  attended  and  supported  Goyena ;  War  and  the  Navy.  Dr.  Don  C4rlos 

the  life  of  these  animals  seemed  quite  as  in-  PeUegrini.    The  Argentine  Charg6  d* Affaires 

credible  as  did  the  fact  that  the  nitrogenous  in  the  United  States  is  Sr.  Don  Julio  Carrie, 

substances  dissolved  by  the  gastric  fluid  of  the  The  Consul-GeneriJ  (at  New  York)  is  Sr.  Don 

carnivorous  plants  actually  served  as  nutri-  C4rlos  Carranza ;  and  the  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  F. 

ment.    An  English  scientist,  Geddes,  has  now  H.  Snyder. 

discovered  that  this  process  does  take  place  in        The  Governors  of  the   several   provinces 

the  planarians  at  least.    Placing  a  number  of  were : 

specimens  in  water,  and  exposing  them  to  the         Biwmos  Ayre« Dr.  c.  Tejedor  (May,  iS78). 

rays  of  a  bright  sun,  he  found  that  they  emit-  Minister  of  the  interior..  J.  Aioorta. 

ted  bubbles  of  gas  which  contained  from  46  to         ct^iJS  ""^ *"*"*"'*" '..'.M.M^'i*^ 
65  per  cent,  of  oxygen.    In  their  habitat  on         c^rdoba..." .'!.'.*.*!.'.'.'.*.'.* ...Dr.  A. del  Viso. 

the  seashore  they  are  always  found  covered  by         SS^Rf dtr  Fbw 

ft  few  centimetres  of  water  only,  and  directly         j^jur . ..?.!!!'.'.!!'.!!!'.!!*. M.Torino.    ' 
exposed  to  the  sun :  in  an  aquarium  they  seek         l* liioja! .' .' '.'/..  ..'.*. V.  A.  Aimonadd. 

the  fullest  exposure  to  the  light,  and  live         Su!^  ••':::: :::::::: iiSu!"*"''*" 
much  longer  when  in  the  light  than  when  kept         Ban  JnaD.'!.'.'!.'.'.' .'.'.' .'.'.'.'.' .K.  Donoei. 
in  the  shade.    By  dissolving  out  the  chloro-         S"^^™? TH^^^^ 

«     1      *Ai.     1     v   1        J        I.*     ▲•  Santa  F6 8.  delnonda 

phyl  With  alcohol,  and  subjectmg  an  aaueous         Santiago B.  oiachea, 

extract  of  the  bleached  and  coagulated  sub-         Tucoman F.  Heigoera. 

stance  of  their  bodies  to  the  delicate  and  in-         <*~  ^*-~  territory Ueut-cd.  p.  QAmec 

fallible  iodine  test,  he  discovered  the  indispu-  The  following  tables  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
table  presence  of  starch.  The  blue  coloration,  penditure  of  the  republic  for  the  year  1878 
fading  out  on  exposure  to  heat  and  reappear-  are  taken  from  the  report  presented  to  Con- 
ing when  the  solution  cooled  again,  establishes  gress  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  1879 : 
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RETVXDS. 

Import  datlM 

Export  duties   

'Warehoa^e  fees,  etc 

Btampad  paper,  pfttenU«  etc 

Poet-uflloe  ftod  telegraph* 

Llghthooaea,  ete 

Government  rallweja 

Interest  on  national  ftmds  loaned  to  provinces. 

Interest  and  ainklng  (hnd,  onlnveated  titles, 
loanofl811 

Intereat  on  aharsa  of  Central  Argentine  Bail- 
way ' 

Sandxtoa.. 


8,299,576  64 
80fi,M8  24 
461,166  17 
891,0X8  73 

8^C«S  Oi 
446,071  01 

2tf,76S28 

611,751  99 

74,664  00 
l,n4.775  71 


Total $18,461,897  86 

IXPEVDITUBE. 

Mlntstrr  of  the  Interior $1,816,769  55 

Ministrr  of  Foreign  AflUrs 166,455  86 

Ministry  of  Flnanoe 8,471,897  82 

Ministry  of  Justice,  PabHc  Instruction,  etc. . .  987,847  19 

Ministry  of  War  and  the  Navy 8,717.194  60 

^q^naea  extraordinary 86,064  00 

Total $16,174,618  40 

In  the  report  already  referred  to,  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  republic  was  set  down  at 
$85,589,968.88  on  March  31,  1879. 

llie  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  valnes, 
sources,  and  destinations,  respectively,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1878 : 


nroiiTs. 


Val 


Belgium $8,714,874 

fioUvia 68,686 

Bradl 2,108,684 

ChlU 606,147 

FVance. ..  8,696,861 

Germany 8,188,773 

Great  Britain 11,618,011 

HoUand 869,688 

IndU 18,879 

lUly :...  8,687.608 

Paragnsy 671,726 

P^ntugaL 68,676 

Spain 8,447,404 

TTnlted  Statea. 8,778,069 

Umgusy 8,000,676 

Weatlttdiea 94,866 

Other  countries 849,168 

In  tnnaitu 8,418,888 

Total $48,847,460 

EXrOBTS. 

DMilaalleai.  TaloM. 

Belgium. $9,864,167 

Bolivia 881,044 

Brasil 1,777,045 

Chili 8,078,897 

France 9,890,840 

Germany 994,186 

Great  Britain 8,499.860 

Holland 101,831 

Italy. 804,481 

TarBguay 876,707 

Peru ia,080 

Portugal 81,765 

Spain 888.700 

tfnited  Statea. 8,647,187 

Uruguay 976,218 

West  Indies 708,408 

Other  countries 16,870 

Intnnsitn. 8,707,948 

ToUl $86318,867 

The  shippiDff  moTements  at  the  ports  of  the 
republic  in  1878  were  as  follows : 


Mb. 

Toai. 

u^ 

Toat. 

Jtotered 

1,868 

881 

880,888 
856,469 

1,190 
890 

116,409 

Cleared 

410,180 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  returns  of  in- 
terest published  officially  since  1878. 

The  Patagonian  question  still  remains  unset- 
tled. In  a  lengthy  memorial,  presented  to  the 
national  Congress  in  1879  by  the  Miuister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  are  found  a  reassertion  of  the 
limits  of  the  portion  of  Patagonia  '^  belonging 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,^'  namely,  "  the  Rio 
Negro  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south,  and  the 
Andes  on  the  west,^'  and  the  following  men- 
tion of  a  treaty  between  the  two  republics : 
**  With  a  view  to  decide  the  pending  question 
of  limits  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chili,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Buenos  Ayres  on 
January  18,  1878,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
either  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
arbitrators  thereafter  to  be  chosen  the  ques- 
tion, 'Were  the  now-disputed  territories  in 
the  possession  of  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres  or  of  the  Captaincy-General  of  Chili  in 
1810  ? '  The  treaty,  however,  was  not  ratified 
by  Chili,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  arbitration 
should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  1866,  both  gOYemments,  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  an  armed  conflict  in  the 
mean  time,  binding  themselves  to  refrain  from 
sending  war-vessels  on  missions  of  an  aggres- 
sive character— the  Argentines  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  or  the  Chilians  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Patagonia.*'  (See  "  Chiu.") 

ARKANSAS.  The  biennial  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Arkansas  began  on  January  14th, 
and  terminated  on  March  8d,  after  the  passage 
of  about  eighty  acts.  In  the  Senate  M.  M. 
Duffie  was  elected  President  on  the  forty-third 
ballot ;  in  the  House  J.  T.  Bearden  was  elected 
Speaker. 

The  election  of  Governor  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1878,  and  the  canvass  of  the  votes 
by  the  Legislature  showed  the  foUowing  re- 
sult: William  R.  Miller,  88,780  votes;  Milt 
Rice,  6 ;  J.  N.  Cypert,  1 ;  M.  L.  Bell,  1 ;  B.  S. 
Fox,  1 ;  J.  0.  McGuire,  5 ;  W.  P.  Grace,  2 ; 
£.  N.  Conway,  1 ;  Thomas  Fletcher,  8 ;  Jeff. 

Rice,  1 ;  Fletcher,  1 ;   S.  O.  Cloud,  2 ; 

Martin  Levy,  2 ;  scattering,  15. 

A  Senator  to  represent  the  State  in  Congress 
was  chosen  by  the  Legislature  on  the  sixth  bal- 
lot, on  February  1st  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows: J.  D.Walker,  68;  United  States  Sena- 
tor Robert  W.  Johnson,  47 ;  scattering,  6. 
Pending  the  ballot  Representative  Davidson 
of  Sharpe  County  rose  and  stated  that  before 
voting  he  demanded  a  promised  explanation 
fVom  Kepresentative  Holifield  of  Clay  County. 
Mr.  Holifield  had  a  writing  prepared,  which  he 
read,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  offered 
$500  to  vote  for  Johnson.  Representative 
Bamett  of  Bradley  County  said  he  felt  author- 
ized in  saying  the  statement  was  false.  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  of  Hempstead  demanded  the  name 
of  the  offerer  of  tne  bribe.  Representative 
Fishback  moved  to  dissolve  the  convention 
and  investigate.  President  of  the  Senate  Duf- 
fie decided  that  the  motion  ooald  not  be  enter- 
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tained.    Representative  Farbnsh  (colored)  pro-  the  Governor.    He  stated  his  objections  to  be 

posed  that  members  should  scatter  ballots  so  as  that  it  was  located  in  a  wilderness^  remote  from 

to  temporarily  prevent  election.    The  roll-call  indispensable  conveniences,  that  the  bill  made 

proceeded  to  the  result  above  stated.    David-  no  etficient  provision  for  the  erection  of  an 

son^s  statement  had  apparently  no  effect  on  the  asylum,  and  that  its  adoption  as  a  law  would 

actual  ballot,  sare  that  Representative  Wash-  probably  operate  to  defeat  for  the  present 

barne  asked  and  was  excused  from  voting  in  generation  any  efficient  provision  for  the  ob- 

consequence.    No  reflections  were  cast  upon  jeot. 

Johnson  personally.  A  bill  was  passed  to  abolish  the  office  of  ad* 

Under  such  a  charge  Oolonel  Johnson  could  jutant-general,  but  this  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
do  no  less  than  demand  an  investigation ;  the  emor  as  an  unconstitutional  measure. 
House  could  do  no  less  than  to  order  it.  It  was  A  proposition  to  hold  the  State  and  Oongres- 
ordered.  Two  of  the  committee  were  Johnson  sional  elections  on  the  same  day  was  voted 
men,  two  Walker  men,  and  one  a  Baxter  man.  down.  This  defeat  was  caused  by  the  exist- 
Another  was  afterward  added  who  had  taken  enoe  of  Congressional  laws  authorizing  the  ap- 
no  part  in  the  senatorial  ooniest.  After  some  pointment  of  supervisors  of  elections  tor  mem- 
weeks  spent  in  investigation,  five  of  the  com-  oers  of  Congress. 

mittee  made  a  majority  report,  in  which  they  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  appoint  a  com- 

say:  mittee  of  five  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 

Your  committoe  have  failod  to  find  in  the  tostimDny  fruit-growers  of  the  btate,  calling  for  a  con- 
before  them  any  evidenoo  whatever  roflectlnz,  either  vention  to  meet  at  Little  Rock  at  as  early  a  day 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Johnson,  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
or  upon  his  conduct  in  t^e  senatorial  contest;  but  his  state  Horticultural  and  JBVnit-Growers'  Asso- 
^  r^e^^ro'acM^Jbo^^^^  XT^i  elation,  and  requesting  such  committee  to  pre- 
your  committee  find  anything  In  the  Uwtiminy  which  P^re  a  constitution  for  the  consideration  of  the 
implicates,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Hon.  J.  Convention. 

D.  Walker  in  anv  attempt  to  bribe  an:^  mombor  of  the  Exclusive  original  jurisdiction  was  given  to 

SnSSf  ot^ctfe^^^^^^^^  justices  of  the  peace  to  tr,and  finally  to  deter- 

bers  of  the  House,  there  is  no  tesfimony  whatever  «*»»«  ^}  cases  of  misdemeanors;    the  circuit 

which  shows  that  anjr  member  received  a  bribe  for  courts,  however,  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 

his  vote  in  the  senatorial  election,  and  no  satisfactory  in  cases  of  false  imprisonment  and  malfeasance 

evidence  t^t  any  offer  of  a  bribe  was  made  to  any  ^nd  misfeasance  in  office, 

member.    Nor  do  your  committoe  find  any  testimony  *«  ««♦  *■«-  ♦!.-.  .v^„^««:^.,  >v#  >.-.,^i*«  *^  -«; 

that  any  money  wi  on  deposit  or  was  us^  by  or  for  ^  ^^  *!9f  "*®  prevention  of  cruelty  to  am- 

I  any  senatorial  candidate  in  influencing  votes  ror  Sen-  mals  provides  that    if  any  person  shall  over- 

ator.  drive,  overload,  torture,  torment,  deprive  of 

One  of  the  committee  made  a  minority  re-  necessary  sustenance  or  crueUy  beat  or  need- 

port,  in  which  he  says :  }f ^^^  °l^?l*^  «'  }'\  <>f  f*i»®  «/  P"'^^^""'®,  V" 

*^    ^  be  overdriven,  overloaded,  tortured,  tormented. 

While  a  prcmOTdisohai^  of  the  du^  devolved  upon  or  deprived  of  necessary  sustenance,  or  to  be 

SSSn^'lSflS^oMf.S^XT/vid^^  c™«»y  l>«?$en  «'  -?^^^y  •»nt"«tea  or  kOled 

as  applied  in  courts  ofjustioe,  yet  we  fiul  to  see,  in  tho  ^  aforesaid,  any  living  creature,  every  such 

soope  we  have  ^ven  the  investigation,  any  infringe-  offender  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  be  guilty 

mentoftheordmarvnilesofproDriety.    Your  minor-  of  a  misdemeanor."    The  details  of  the  act 

Wklker,  and  would  add  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  ^^  further  provides  that     m  this  act,  and  in 

other  senatorial  candidates.    Your  mmority  are  tar-  every  law  of  this  State  passed  or  which  may 

ther  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  before  be  passed  relating  to  or  affecting  animals,  the 

^ia  oommittee  indicating  that  anv  member  of  thU  singular  shall  include  the  plural ;   the  words 

Hoose  received  any  bnbe  or  valuable  consideration  to  t  «„;«„!»  «-  iA^-^^v.  <..«:«.««iS  .u.ii  u^  v»«m  ♦r* 

influence  his  vote  In  the  rtMjent  senatorial  election,  but  .  ^'^Z™    ^^    ,^"f"^  ^^^^    8^all  be  held  to 

that  the  peculiar  conflicting  and  contradictory  oharao-  include  every  living  creature ;  the  words  *  tor- 

ter  of  the  testimony  taken  renders  it  impossible  for  ture,'  *  torment,'  or  ^  cruelty '  shall  be  held  to 

your  oommittee  to  say  with  positive  certainty  whether  include  every  act,  omission,  or  neglect  whereby 

2f  riJfu^.h«  tinSfnvf^v^^^^^  unjustifiable  physical  pain,  suffering,  or  death 

to  submit  tiie  testmiony  taken  lor  your  considemUon.  ^  J^^^  ^^  ^rmitted ;  and  the  words  *  own- 

A  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  report  er  *  and  ^  person  *  shall  be  held  to  include  oor- 
of  the  committee  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  porations  as  well  as  individuals.  But  nothing 
House,  and  another  adopted  on  the  last  day  of  m  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the 
the  session,  and  shortly  after  the  report  of  the  shooting  of  birds  or  other  game  for  the  pur- 
committee  was  made,  declaring  that  an  attempt  poses  of  human  food." 

had  been  made  to  bribe  two  of  its  members,  A  bill  passed  the  Senate — ^yeas  18,  nays  6 — 

without  implicating  any  of  the  candidates.  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 

The  necessity  for  an  insane  asylum  in  this  nabitual  drunkards. 

State  has  become  so  pressing  that  the  Gover-  An  act  regulating  the  sale  of  mortgaged  prop- 

nor  in  strong  terms  urged  upon  the  Legislature  erty  provides  that,  at  all  sales  of  personal  or 

the  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  for  such  an  reaJ  property  under  mortgages  and  deeds  of 

iustitation.    A  bill  was  passed  and  vetoed  by  trust,  such  property  shall  not  sell  for  less  than 
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two  thirds  of  the  appraised  valae  thereof ;  the  WhtrMi^  It  is  charged  b;^  some  of  the  Bepablican 

act  shall  not  apply  to  sales  of  property  for  the  piw  ^Ao  North  thrt  the  right  of  tnfrii^ 

«««.^k«»..  .M^^X  *k.v.^»^.  »»^  :«  *u^  ^..»..-«.«.  enjoyed  by  the  colored  voteiB  of  ArkansBB :  and 

purchase-money  thereof ;  and  if  the  prooerty  "^ffj^^^  u  -^  alleged  by  membere  of  thii  body  that, 

shall  not  sell  at  the  first  offering  for  two  thirds  Jn  one  county  of  tliis  State,  In  1870,  a  voiy  lai^  num- 
of  the  amoont  of  the  appraisement,  then,  in  ber  of  the  l<«al  yotera  of  the  county,  who  were  Demo- 
case  of  personal  property,  another  olfering  may  «»*■»  ^?»?  deprived  of  the  ^  escreise  of  thep  snf- 

be  macfe  sixty  day.  thereafter,  and  in  caje  S^'f^d^n?;  v'SS^uSSe'r 'SSSr^'SS 

Of  real  property  another  offering  may  be  made  ft^m  the  directory  of  one  of  our  Northern  dticg ;  that 

twelve  months  thereafter,  at  which  offerings  inman:^ofthecountiosof  this  State,  where  the  wliito 

the  sale  shall  be  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  population  were  laigely  in  the  majoritj,  juat  before 

reference  to  the  appraisement;    and  the  real  the  election  of  1872  the  boarda. of  reviaio^^ 

*v..^*v^*««'  ^kno  .^1A  Vn^^r  i»^  ^^^^^.Jt  Kw  frk^  crot  and  Bcratehed  from  the  regUtmtion  lists  names  by 

property  thus  sold  may  be  redeemed  by  the  ^^^  hundreds  of  legal  votere  who  had  been  legaUy 

mortgageor  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  regnstered,  and  for  no  other  known  reason  except  that 

the  sale  thereof,  by  payment  of  the  amount  for  it  nad  been  ascertained  **they  would  not  vote  the 

which  said  property  is  sold,  together  with  ten  "fi*f  way."             .    *  ^     .   . 

per  cent,  interest  thereon  and  cost  of  sale.  7^'i°^'  'Hl^U^J^''  ""'^ISS  ^««^/^«?«  "J? 

j/vi  vw«v.  •  i^»«ov  wivrnv^u  «M^  w*"*  »^A  0cu^.  ^Y^^  jjjyj       J.  mtume^  tQ  manhood,  and  not  mfre- 

By  another  act  all  lands  returned  as  delin-  quently  honorably  discharged  soldiera  of  the  Federal 

qnent  to  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks  shall  armv,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  Democrats, 

there  remain  for  a  period  of  one  year,  during  by  these  boards,  the  members  of  which  were  generally 

which  time  they  may  be  redeemed  by  the  owner  tfiemselves  candidates  for  lucnitiveoffloca  at  the  nme 

^w.  ,v^*a^.*  :,v  »K^.^  J:^^^  #.k«  -««.« ,««-  u^  iu*«j  election ;  that  on  election  day  armed  mihtm  and  depu- 

or  person  m  wh ose  name  the  same  may  be  listed,  ty-mareials  surrounded  the  polling-places,  using  mwns 

But  if  the  lands  are  not  then  redeemed  they  calculated  and  designed  to  intumdate  these  illegally 

shall   remain  in  said  clerk^s  office  one  year  "scratched"  voters  from  voting  at  the  polls  erected 

longer,  during  which  time  the  same  shall  be  ^^^  the  enforcement  act;  that  in  several  instanoea 

.ubject  to  r^iemption  by  any  person  whatjo-  Sir^^Sar^^teTeuSf  ^"n.^Si^^H.'S.'? 

ever  who  will  pay  the  tax,  penalty,  and  costs ;  of  election  printed  cireulare,  purportmff  to  be  by  order 

and  upon  the  payment  of  the  same  the  clerk  of  the  Governor,  but  hating  no  tignmurtt^  were  dia- 

shall  execute  and  deliver  a  proper  deed  of  con-  tributed  among  uie  election  officers  (all  of  whom  were 

veyance.    If  at  the  end  of  this  period  they  are  ^^^J^VwdthS  ^l^nt^^  Matched  from^tSS 

not  redeemed,  they  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  reriBtraaon  lU^no  nSter  how  ScgiSy!           ™ 

State.  That  as  an  instance  and  an  Ulustration  of  their 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  in-  methods,  early  in  the  morning  of  election  day  in  1879, 

tended  to  respond  to  the  investigation  under-  "» ^^  ^^  «  ^^^  Smith,  the  few  negro  votere  of  the 

4-aVa*.  v»^  ♦!»«  o«.  ^a1i^^   (t  tiaIi^,  r»yx«,,«u»AA  »  precmct  were  stationed  in  a  line  from  the  door  of  the 

taken  by  the  so-called  "Teller  Committee  {K)Umg-phice  across  the  street,  where  they  stood  until 

(see  OoNOREss,  U.  8.),  was  passed  in  the  House  the  closing  of  the  polls,  preventing  all  except  such  as 

by  yeas  71,  nays  15 :  they  chose  to  permit  to  vote,  while  hi  a  room  just 

above  the  polling-place  were  armed  and  drilled  men, 

WhtreaSy  The  purity  and  absolute  freedom  of  the  under  command  of  officere,  established  for  the  purpose 

ballot-box  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  govern-  of  overcoming  any  resistance  to  these  so  great  outrages, 

ment  by  the  ballot ;  and  and  that  in  uie  mean  time  deputy-marshals  swarmed 

Who'Mi,  A  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  about  the  polls  in  numbers  almost  as  great  as  that  of 

is  now  engaged  upon  an  investifration  of  facts  in  con-  the  Bepublican  voters.    That  the  better  to  carry  out 

Qcction  witii  infractions  of  the  rights  of  sufflrago  in  the  these  otttrages^  the  ju(^[es  of  eleetions  refhsed  to  allow 

States  of  the  Union,  with  a  profoased  view  to  ascer-  the  I>emocnitio  supervisors,  appointed  by  the  United 

teining  a  remedy :  and  States  District  Court,  to  sit  with  them,  ejecting  one 

WmtmSj  The  larger  the  number  of  facts,  the  more  after  another  as  fast  as  the  Judge  appointea  them,  un- 

valuable  i^ill  be  the  generalization  or  conclusion  drawn  til  ho  consented  to  appoint  the  one  whom  they  them- 

ftom  them ;  and  solves  designated.    That  at  the  same  election  one  of 

Whereasj  During  the  period  of  reconstruction,  there  the  voting-places  of  Crawford  County  was  removed  by 

were  from  80^000  to  40,000  of  tiio  legal  Democratic  stealth  from  the  usual  place  to  a  canebrake,  on  the 

voters  of  tills  State  who  wore  periodically  deprived  of  fiirm  of  the  United  States  Marshal,  known  to  the  Bo- 

a  fVoo  exorcise  of  tiieir  suffrage,  cither  by  fraud  or  in-  publican  voters,  but  unknown  to  Democrats.    That 

timidation,  or  both  :  and  tlio  marshal  transferred  one  of  his  clerks  to  this  place, 

IVh^eas,  Notwitnstanding  many  tostances  of  out-  and  made  him  a  clerk  of  election.    That  the  same  derk 

ragcous  fraud  upon  the  ballot  were  brought  in  .1874  to  swore  before  the  Pohmd  Committee  that  he  saw  the 

tbcattentionof  a  Republican  committee  of  the  national  ballot-box  stuffed  with  fhiudulent  votes.     That  the 

House  of  Re])resontetive8.  bnd  by  sworn  testimony,  yet  Democroto,  in  the  exercise  of  a  commendable  natienco 

the  distinguished  presiding  officer  of  the  House  iiaa  and  forbearance,  appealed  to  the  United  Stetca  District 

reoentiy  said  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  he  Court  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  made  for  their 

doubted  if  it  bo  in  the  power  of  the  most  searcliing  protection,  but  the  guilty  Marshal  fiulod  to  summon 

investigation  to  show  that  in  any  Southern  State,  dur-  the  (pnnd  jury  selected  uter  the  usual  manner;  sum- 

ing  the  period  of  Sopublican  control,  any  legal  voter  moning  in  their  stead  a  number  of  his  partisans  and 

was  ever  debarred  fh>m  the  freest  exercise  of  his  suf-  feIlow-con5piratorB,  .fVom  whom  to  make  un  a  grand 

ftage — a  statement  which  would  indicate  either  the  jury,  in  the  necessary  de&ult  of  the  regular  panel, 

very  ^ross  inefficiency  of  such  committee,  or  as  very  That  a  few  Dcmocrato  and  honest  BepnbUcana,  who 

gross  lenorance  of  their  findings  on  the  port  of  those  were  interested  in  tiie  punishment  of  these  crimes 

who  bcTiove  Buch  an  ossertion ;  and  against  the  ballot,  having  an  intimation  of  the  mar- 

WhfTMf^  It  is  desirable  that  the  committee  now  en-  shales  intended  defiiult,  uiemselves  notified  the  regu- 

pgod  in  a  like  investigation  make  their  inquiry  search-  lar  panel  to  appear^  but  upon  their  assembling  the 

ing  and  complete,  lest  ita  labon  be  obnoxious  to  the  regular  panel  were  dismissed,  which  gave  the  Mushal 

charge  of  a  like  inefficiency,  or  its  memben  to  the  his  opportunity  of  making  up  a  new  panel  of  the  very 

charge  of  a  like  ignorance,  ana  its  investigation  there-  men  who  were  more  or  less  implicated,  thus  prevont* 

fore  prove  fruitless  of  beneficial  rosulte ;  and  ing  tiie  pimishment  of  any  guilty  party. 
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That  an  addroaa  setting  forth  these  &ctB  was  drawn  The  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  State  was 

the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  through  »??«»«  that  the  amount  of  warrants  drawn 

the  Hon.  B.  F.  Bioe,  who  reported  that. he  handed  it  on  the  State  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  years 

in  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  whore  it  has  sinoe  1877  and  1878  was  $1,296,859.16,   of  which 

^twithoirt  a  protest,  and  without  even  a  notioe  by  gam  $422,977.67  were  expended  in  payment 

WJ^^X^  ^iher  devioes  were  resorted  to  durw  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  /oveminent. 

ing  that  unhappy  period,  by  which  to  "debar"  legal  To  the  latter  sum  should  be  added  $26,792.24, 

voters  from  a  free  exercise  of  their  suffrage,  and  which  amount  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  against 

should  be  known  to  the  ooontrv,  and  especially  to  the  the  State.    Total  sum  expended  during  the  two 

conclusions  as  to  the  remodyfor  so  great  an  evUT^  769.BI ;  an  average  of  $224,884.90  per  annum. 

Therifore^UUreaolvediyihe  Onueof  S^trtMnta^  The  Ainds  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning 

Hou  of  the  SksU  <^  Arkansat.  That  a  committee  of  of  the  year  consisted  chiefiy  of  State  scrip 

^ytt  ^i}^  mombei*,  selected  flrom  different  Motions  ^hich  had  been  issued  in  previous  years  to 

2^?^^1?iu^^ffi?tSiSSo^':?^^  pay  current  expenses,  and  wfich  was 

of  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  this  State  as  can  be  estab-  oeivable  for  all  dues  except  interest    It  had 

lished  by  competent  testunony,  and  in  Ume  to  be  for-  been  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  payment  of 

warded  to  our  Senators  and  Be^resentativea  m  Con-  taxes,  and  at  that  time  there  was  outstanding 

grass  before  the  adjournment  of  its  present  session.  $477,729.47.    The  plan  adopted  by  the  Legi^ 

A  Joint  resolution  instructing  the  Represent-  lature  was  to  stop  all  further  issues  of  scrip, 

atives  of  the  State  and  people  in  Congress  to  and  to  borrow  the  amount  necessary  for  the 

vote  for  all  measures  looking  to  the  unlimited  expenses  of  the  ensuing  two  years.    By  this 

coinage  and  full  legal-tender  capacity  of  stan-  method  the  State  government  would  be  car- 

dard  silver  dollars,  and  also  for  substttnting  ried  on  and  the  outstanding  scrip  retired.    A 

United  States  Treasury  notes  for  national-bank  State  Board  of  Finance^  consisting  of  the  Gov- 

notes,  passed  by  decisive  m^orities.    In  the  emor,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  was  created 

Senate  the  vote  was — yeas  28,  nays  2.     The  for  two  years,  which  was  authorized  to  borrow 

following  resolution  contains  the  list  of  mea-  money  for  current  expenses ;  and  the  (Governor 

sures  in  detail :  and  Secretary  of  State  are  authorized  to  exe- 

Snolvedjyy  Oe  GenmU  Ajuembly  of  ike  State  of  cute  in  the  name  of  the  Stote,  and  the  said 

Arkaneas,  Tmit  our  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  m  Board  of  Finance  is  authorized  to  countersign 

Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to  vote  and  deliver  promissory  notes  of  the  State,  or 

^?^.'ffi^tn&S1e^3rTti.  ™«mipto.  J?*'"?'' '-f*'"™*"*"  'ITH^'  'V'fT'  "f 

pot.                                     '                         ^  the  indebtedness  so  incurred.    The  faith  and 

Second.  The  repeal  of  the  act  exempting  United  credit  of  the  State  are  pledged  to  the  payment 

States  bonds  from  taxation  bv  the  States.  of  such  obligations.     For  the  further  security 

ba^f^m'toLS^^  «f  sll  Jaws  exempting  gieen-  of  their  payment,  the  Board  was  authorized  to 

JFbuHh?Th»  abSition  and  prohibition  for  ever  of  f^^  *°?  ^"^  <>'  *f>^  State  authorized  to  be 

all  bank  issues.                         .  issued  under  an  act  of  December  28, 1874 ;  and 

I\/th,  The  free  and  unlindted  coinsge  of  gold  and  upon  detault  of  payment  of  the  principal  sum 

'^V^I^.T  m..   1       V   .,.   ^              .  ji  ^  ..  .     .  o''  interest  on  said  obligations,  as  the  same  may 

Aarf*.  The  issue  by  the  Goyerament  of /ii«  W-  1,^^,^,^  ^      ^  sufficient  amount  or  number  of 

tender  paper  money,  receivable  for  all  dues  and  de-  vy ,       ,  ^      o«»xiw«jui,  aiu^uui,  w  uuuiuvi  v* 

msnds,  public  and  private,  hi  amount  suffldent  to  «aid  bonds  so  hypothecated,  to  pay  off  the  m- 

meet  the  wants  of  trade,  said  amount  to  be  not  less  terest  or  principal  sum  then  due,  may  be  sold 

tbum  thirty  dollars  per  capita  of  the  whole  population  at  public  sale,  at  the  city  of  New  York  or  the 

of  the  United  Sutes,  and  provides  by  hiw  tliat  this  ©ity  of  Little  Rock,  after  having  given  at  least 

Sreru^lJeFo^tTet^S^K'S^^^^  thiky  days;  notice  'of  such  sale.Vhe  unusual 

■Uver  coin.  feature  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  to  raise  a 

The  following  memorial  to  CongreM.reUtiTe  ¥^^'"''*''  for  cnrrent  expenses  there  are 

to  the  intrfleotSj  Itus  of  t».e  co»  ^U  S^S^in?  w  m  fun^'JiUrf'^"?*?!,*.  ^^1 

dsowaspa^edbytheLegUlatnre:  ^T?a^  ^n  ?hSrth'l'S2:e  A^rSoVedta 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Houie  of  BeprtMata-  doe,  the  lender,  upon  thirty  days'  notioe,  can 

*'To2r' tmoriSSuKe  Gen,™i  A«embly  of  the  seU  the  bonds  at  anction   ,  :n,e  credit  of  these 

State  of  Arkansas,  would  respectftiUy  ask  for  the  pas-  oonds,   wnicii    have  obtamed    the   name    of 

sage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  lower  House  of  your  '^  Loughborough  bonds,**  is  based  upon  the  fol- 

honorable  body,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  lowing  section  of  the  original  act  authorizing 

on  Labor  and  Education,  authorizing  the  appointment  their  issue : 
of  a  committee  of  three  colored  men  to  inquire  into 


bounty  ftinds  of  the  colored  soldien.    Believing  that  enacted  as  a  put  of  the  contract  on  which  said  bonds 

such  an  action  will  be  productive  of  ereat  good^  not  shall  be  issued,  and  as  an  inviolate  condition  thereof, 

only  to  an  essential  element  of  our  society,  but  to  the  that  until  said  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  shall  have 

eommnnitv  in  general,  and  urged  so  to  do  by  those  been  frilly  paid  off  and  discharacd,  there  shall  be  levied 

immediately  oonoemod.  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  produce  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fiftj  thousand  dollar?  for  interest^  and  thirty-  glioald  arise  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  hypotho- 

cightthoummddolkwforsinkingfUnd,  whid^^^^^  o^^ed,  and  they  should  not  bring  the  amonnt 

hereby  set  apart  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  and  the  llrst  .^^iTl..^  4.^  ««i  *^.  xi.^  «  ^  vl  *       «  «»»**vuu» 

money  reoeivod  in  thoTroisury  annuaify  during  the  required  to  pay  for  the  sum  borrowed,  a  true- 

period  aforesaid,  fh>m  any  souroe  whatever,  is  hereby  tee  is  authorized  to  sell  the  domain  of  the 

ezpreealy  appropriated  to  said  purpose,  until  the  sum  of  sovereign  State.    Finally,  the  borrowing  of 

one  hundpo^  and  eighty-eight  thousand  doUars  afore-  money  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  this 

l5^i?te"}L^;SdtS,4^tC^^^  ±'\''^'V'  appears  that  we  Lve  190,000,. 

right  of  any  holder  of  said  bonds  to  the  benefits  here-  ^^^  <>'  taxable  property  m  the  State,  is  an  evi- 

in  provided,  shall  be  oonsidered  as  vested  and  inex-  dence  to  the  world  of  mismanagement,  and  a 

tinffuiahable  from  the  time  of  issiuM  thereof  until  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  State  by  her  people, 

said  bonds  shall  have  been  fully  paid  off.    All  moneys  -nd  is  snfficient  within  itaalf  to  HABt  a  tmvk 

belonrimr  to  said  sinking  ftmd  shall  be  annually  ap-  *°?  ^f.  »"™cieni,  wunm  useir,  10  casi  a  gra\e 

plied  b7theTrea8urer,\mder  the  direction  of  the  (GoV-  reflection  upon  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 

emor,  m  the  purchase  of  any  of  said  bonds  which  may  State. 

be  outstanding,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  The  acknowledged  and  undisputed  indebt- 

section  nine  otthU  act,  for  the  purchase  otbon^  by  edness  of  the  State  amounted  at  the  begin- 

the  trustee  or  trustees ;  and  any  Judge  of  the  Circmt  „;„„  -^  xi,.  _^-_  ^^  #0  oao  nxn  *«^n.;^.i  ««^ 

courts  of  thifl  8t»te  or  Chancelfor,  interm  time  or  vo-  ?^n«  ^  the  year  to  |2,969,060,  principal  and 

cation,  ia  herehy  enjohiod  and  required,  upon  the  ap-  interest,  which  was    then    due  and  unpaid  ; 

plication  of  any  holder  of  any  of  said  oonda,  to  com-  and  the  whole  debt  was  short  of  five  million 

pel  b^  mandamus  or  other  proper  process  the  authori-  dollars.    All  propositions  for  its  arrangement 

****^^^®/^*®*^-  l«vy..««^»  ,^<1  collect  the  taxes  ^^y^  f^i^  ^-he  Senate  at  this  session  passed 
provided  for  m  this  section,  and  to  prevent  a  misap-  ...  -  ^^  Vr  "v^*"**  ^/ooowi* 
plication  of  the  moneys  set  apart  for  the  interest  and  »  resolution  from  the  House  providing  for  a 
sinking  fund,  by  ii\)unction  or  other  proper  process  constitutional  amendment  repudiating  certain 
to  compel  the  proper  officera  of  the  State  to  apply  said  bonded  debts  of  the  State,  with  a  Senate  pro- 
moneys  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  £he  pur-  jriBO  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  be 
chase  of  tlie  bonds  as  herem  provided  for.  And  it  is  ^«-,„f-,.,^  «„  «  rv«M»;K5*irv«  ^,^i^r,4^  ^««r{*.»  «««». 
provided  that  all  the  powers*^  herein  conferred  upon  construed  as  a  prohibition  against  paying  such 
Qie  Judges  of  the  Cireuit  Couito  of  the  State  and  the  P<u^  of  the  State  bonds  as  courts  of  the  State 
Chancellors  thereof  are  hereby  vested  in  any  Judge  of  may  decide  to  be  just  and  legal.  The  resolu- 
the  Circuit  or  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  tion  was  recaUed  by  the  House  from  tiie  com- 

XJ^raSS^fpi^T/rr^ WK  f  i^.^y  *  ^°J«  of  «  yea.  to  41  nays,  in  the 

the  time  a  non-reeident  of  this  State,  and  owning  and  following  words : 

holcUng  a  bond  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars.  Whtr«a$^  The  bonds  of  this  State  known  as  ^^  nQ- 

road  idd  bonds  "  and  "  levee  bonds ''  have  been  de- 


The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  aded  to  be  Ulegal  and  void  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Committee  of  the  Senate  on  this  measure  pre-  ^^^x  ^^  ^\^^^  "*T®^  "  *^S/'''  "??''  ''^^ 
.    ..  ^     ui  -^     ^^WM»««  v«  !>•  »  ui«<w  i.«  pt«  ihmo  dedaiona  rest  are  easily  accessible :  and 

sents  the  objections  which  were  considered  as  TfjUrsof.  The  numbers  ofthe  bonds  known  as  «*Hol. 

sufficient  to  defeat  it,  but  without  avail.     The  ibrd  bonds''  can  be  ascertained  fh>m  the  books  of  the 

first  was,  that  the  issue  of  bonds  to  be  hypoth-  Treasurer  of  State  within  twenty  minutes :  and 

ecated  was  regarded  as  a  great  stretch  of  pow-  ^^T^jl  '^**«  P^^^cter  of  these  bonds  has  been  the 

A*  oTiii  ^«iW  ^*nof«A.,^  ..  •  u  ^:i:4.«.»  ^^^^t..:«.«>  >»  "URlcct  of  discussion  and  mvestigation  for  several  years 

er^  and  only  justified  as  a    military  necessity."  ^  ^  ^^^^  illative  bodiSi,  whUe  they  involve 

The  original  act  anthonzmg  the  Loughborough  twelve  millions  ofthe  people's  money  and  their  settle- 
bonds  was  passed  after  the  downfall  of  the  ment  involves  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State;  and 
carpet-bag  government,  which  had  plundered  ^  Wherea$,  The  Judiciary  Committee  to  whom  they 

tlie  Treasury  of  every  dollar  and  bequeathed  to  ^^!:^l?f?TSiSZ^  ^"^  "^"^  consideration 

Ai ,     "^  1          n     J-        J  1.^         J  'A        1  formneaays;  tnerefore 

the  people  a  large  floatmg  debt ;  and  its  only  Bttohed,  That  the  JudicUiy  Committee  be,  and 

object  was  to  get  money  to  carry  on  affairs  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  report  House  joint  reaolu- 

until  the  restored  government  could  be  estab-  tion  No.  1  (which  provides  for  submitting  to  the  peo- 

lisbed.    As  that  had  been  accomplished,  no  ple  a  constitutional  waradment  forWddiM 

«n/x..A  Vo..;io  ok^.«M    v»^  i^^^r^A      x»«-4.i.^«    4.u^  lature  to  pay  these  bonds)  back  to  the  House  for  such 

more  bonds  should  be  issued.    Further,  the  action  as  It  iiayaeo  proper. 

act  surrendered  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds 

issued  under  its  provisions  the  sovereignty  of  This  amendment  was  promptly  passed  by  the 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  Section  10  autiiorizes  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate, 
the  State  and  United  States  courts,  or  the  A  resolution  was  presented  in  the  Senate  ask- 
judges  thereof  in  vacation,  to  issue  writs  of  ing  Congress  for  the  early  opening  of  the  Indian 
mandamus  against  the  officers  of  the  State,  to  Territory  to  white  settlement.  It  was  read 
compel  a  levy  of  taxes  to  pay  the  principal  the  third  time,  and  on  the  question  of  its  adop- 
and  interest  of  said  bonds — aJl  of  which  vir-  tion  considerable  discussion  ensued,  but  when 
tually  places  the  State  and  her  citizens  at  the  put  to  vote  it  received  9  yeas  to  16  nays.  The 
mercy  and  in  the  power  of  the  bondholders,  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  establishment 
Again,  the  act  authorized  the  Board  of  Finance  of  a  territorial  government  by  Congress  over 
to  hypothecate  the  bonds  of  the  State  at  one  the  Indian  Territory  has  existed  for  some  time 
half  their  par  value,  with  authority  given  to  in  Arkansas,  and  is  extending  to  other  a^ja- 
tlie  holders  thereof  to  sell  them  for  what  they  cent  States.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Sen- 
may  bring,  upon  default  of  the  State.  Also,  ator  Johnson  of  Arkansas  introduced  in  the 
the  act  authorized  the  Governor  of  the  State  United  States  Senate  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
to  mortgage  the  bonds  of  the  State  to  secure  tion  of  a  territorial  form  of  government  over 
the  payment  of  said  bonds ;  and  if  the  necessity  the  country ;  and  from  time  to  time  since  then 
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bills  of  a  similar  character  and  for  a  like  pur- 
pose have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  At  the  ses^on  of  1878-'79  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  establish  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 
Its  aim  was  to  set  up  the  ordinary  territorial 
government  over  the  Indian  country,  the  same 
in  kind  and  form  as  is  usually  established  by 
Congress  when  new  Territories  are  created, 


except  where  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs 
there  required  other  provisions  to  be  inserted 
in  the  bill.  The  justice  and  legality  of  the 
measure  were  discussed,  but  no  final  action 
was  taken  by  the  House. 

The  names  of  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, the  area  of  each  reservation  in  square 
miles  and  acres,  and  the  population  of  each 
tribe  are  as  follows: 


RZSXRVATION. 


TrifaM. 


Anpfthoe  and  Cheyenae. 

Cherokee 

Qiiekaaaw ' 

OhocUw 

Croek ' 

KaoftM I 

KlowB  and  Comanche.. . .  | 

Hodoe I 

Osage I 

Ottawa , 

Pawnee. 

P^rla ' 

Pottowattamie. ! 

Qoapaw , 

Sao  and  Vox 


Apache,  Southern  Arapahoe,  and  Northern  and  Sonthem  Cheyenne. 

Cherokee 

GUckaaaw , , 

Choctaw  (Chahta) 

Creek 

Kansas  or  Kaw 

Apache,  Comanche  (Komantsu),  Delaware,  and  EJowa 

Modoo. 


Great  and  little  Ossge 

Ottawa  of  Blanchard'a  Fork  and  Boohe  de  BoBuf, . . 

Pawnee  (P4nl) 

Kaskaskia,  Miami,  Peoria,  Piankasha,  and  Wea. . . . 
Absentee  Shawnee  (Shawano),  and  Pottawattamie. 
Kwai 


Seminole 
Seneca . . . 
Shawnee., 
WlohiU., 


raps 
xicai 


Mexican  Kiokapoo,  Sao  (Sank)  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi,  inclnd' 

ing^okohoko's  band 

Semfiiole 

Seneca 


Wyandotte 


Eastern  Shawnee  (Shawano). 

Comanche(KomAntsa).  Delaware,  lonle,  Kaddo,  Kichai, and Tawa' 

kanay,  Wako,  and  Wichita 

Wyandotte 


Total. 


Fopnla- 

▲H 

tlMI. 

Sqoan 

Blki. 

4,766 

6,715 

ia,672 

7,661 

5,000 

7,267 

ie,ooo 

10,450 

14,000 

5,084 

448 

ld6| 

S,93ft 

4,860 

117 

6 

8,679 

2,891 

140 

8»« 

2,026 

412 

802 

m 

7T8 

900 

885 

m 

989 

760 

8,558 

8t2« 

840 

81 

97 

81 

1,880 

1,168 

858 

88« 

•  •  • 

8,662 

•  •  • 

165 

•  •  • 

6,184J 

■  •  • 

1,067 

«  •• 

2,571* 

•  •  • 

8,868 

74,140 

64,814 

4,897,771 

^081,851 

4^65a985 

6,688,000 

8,215,495 

100,141 

8,968,898 

4,040 

1,466.167 

14.860 

888,026 

50,801 

67^877 

56,685 

479,667 

800.000 

51.953 

18,048 

748,610 

21,406 

2,879,618 

105.456 
8,956,117 

658,189 
1,646.890 
1,511,676 

41,097,087 


The  number  of  white  employees  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  above-enumerated  tribes  is  over 
three  thousand,  and  these  are  the  men  who 
are  actually  the  tiUers  of  the  soil  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  about  nine  thousand  other 
white  persons  legal  residents  in  this  country 
held  by  these  civilized  tribes.  Besides  this 
number,  there  are  about  three  thousand  white 
men  without  any  lawful  authority.  The  area 
of  land  devoted  to  cultivation  increases  every 
year,  and  every  agricultural  product  that  is 
raised  in  the  neighboring  States  is  produced 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  the  wants  of 
all  in  the  Territory.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  is 
reared  in  excess  of  domestic  demands.  There 
are  over  two  hundred  common  schools  and  ten 
high  schools  in  the  Territory.  Over  six  thou- 
sand children  attend  the  schools.  Nearly  all 
the  tribes  have  abandoned  the  barbaric  reli- 

?*on  professed  for  generations  among  them, 
bere  are  more  church-houses,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Sunday-schools,  and  more  children  at- 
tend them,  than  in  any  other  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  population. 
The  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden within  the  limits  of  this  Territory. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress, 
information  was  received  at  Washington  of  an 
extensive  movement  in  the  Western  States  with 
the  design  of  occupying,  by  unauthorized  per- 


sons, of  certain  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Grovernment  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement  by  other  Indian 
tribes.  The  President  immediately  issued  the 
following  proclamation : 

Whereai,  It  has  beoome  known  to  me  that  certain 
e^-disposed  persons  have,  within  the  territory  and 
juriadiotion  of  the  United  States,  beffon  and  set  on  foot 
prepantions  for  the  oiganizod  and  forcible  poasession 
of,  and  settlement  upon,  lands  of  what  ia  Known  aa 
Indian  Tenitoi^,  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which 
Territory  ia  designated,  recognixed,  and  descri  oed  by 
treatieB  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  bv  the  ex- 
ecutive authoritiea,  as  the  Indian  countryj  ana  aa  auoh 
18  only  subject  to  oocupation  by  Indian  tnbea,  the  offl- 
cen  of  the  Indian  Department,  milltaij  posts,  and 
such  persons  aa  may  be  privil^ed  to  reside  and  trade 
therein  under  the  intorooune  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas^  These  laws  provide  for  the  removal  of  all 
persons  residlnff  and  trading  therein,  without  express 
permiaaion  of  tne  Indian  Department  and  agents,  and 
also  of  all  persona  whom  suoh  agents  may  deem  im- 

S roper  persona  to  reside  in  the  Indian  country :  Now, 
lerefore,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States  in  said  Territory,  and  of  duly  enforcing  the  laws 
governing  the  same ; 

I,  Butherford  B.  Haves,  President  of  the  United 
Statea,  do  admonish  and  warn  all  suoh  persona  so  in- 
tondii^  or  preparing  to  remove  upon  said  lands  or  into 
aaid  Territory  without  permission  of  the  proper  agents 
of  the  Indian  Department,  affainst  any  attempt  so  to  re- 
move or  settle  upon  any  of  me  lands  in  saidxerritoiy. 
I  do  Auther  warn  and  notify  any  and  all  such  persona 
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who  may  so  offend  that  they  will  be  speedily  and  tinin»*  than  io  vite  Immigration.    Before  the  adjonm- 

gately  removed  Uierefrpm  by  the  agent  aooording  to  n^gnt  of  the  Lemalatnre  a  bill  was  passed  to  dd 

the  laws  made  and  provided,  and  if  neoessaiy  the  aid  ^|^^  ,„:i,««^  #-™  iir.okSn^^^  *^  Jw..»^^«^  -,«4.v 

and  assistance  of  the  militiiy  fonses  of  the  Umted  ^®  railroad  from  Washington  to  connect  with 

States  will  be  invoked  to  carry  kito  proper  execution  the  Iron  Moantain  road  at  Hope.    This  is  the 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  herein  Kftned  to.  first  step  in  a  system  that  promises  sooner  or 

bi  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  later  to  redeem  all  8ooth  west  A  rkansas.    This 

and  caused  the  seal  of  state  to  be  afflx^L^  ^^^  road  wiU  be  extended  and  branched  into  aU 

By  the  President:                              '             '  ^®  other  connties  of  that  section,  and  bring 

William  M.  Evasts,  Seoretaiy  of  State  their  waste  lands  to  the  notice  of  immigrant^ 

WAaHweTOK,  AprU  M,  1879.  and  their  rich  products  to  market. 

The  landed  interest  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  Besides  the  Homestead  Act  passed  by  the 

is  large,  and  promises,  if  properly  managed,  to  last  Congress  aathorizing  persons  desiring  to 

afford  the  means  of  liquidation  of  a  large  por-  settle  on  public  lands  within  railroad  limits  to 

tion  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  claim  their  homesteads  out  of  odd  sections  in 

of  effective  assistance  to  the  cause  of  educa-  all  States  except  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  there 

tion,  and  of  still  further,  and  greatly  needed,  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  subsequent 

assistance  to  the  finances.  extra  session  a  bill  granting  additional  rights 

Immigration  societies  exist  in  yarious  parts  to  homestead  settlers  on  railroad  lands  in  the 
of  the  State,  and  there  is  also  a  State  society ;  two  above-named  States.  It  authorizes  them 
but  they  appear  to  languish  for  want  of  ade-  to  claim  their  homesteads  out  of  odd  sections 
quate  support.  Neverweless,  the  natural  at*  Just  as  they  could  do  in  other  States.  The 
tractions  of  soil  and  climate  steadily  induce  a  general  law,  which  is  perfected  by  the  new 
certain  amount  of  immigration.  The  State  has  law,  gives  to  every  person  the  right  to  enter 
now  the  basis  and  foundation  of  a  maguifi-  160  acres  instead  of  SO  acres,  as  heretofore,  on 
cent  system  of  railroads.  Two  great  trunk  these  lands.  The  new  bill  provides  that  odd 
lines  run  continuously  through  it,  from  north  sections  within  the  limits  of  any  grant  of  pub- 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and  all  that  is  lie  lands  to  any  railroad  company  in  the  States 
necessary  to  complete  this  system  and  make  it  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  or  to  these  States  in 
efficient  in  the  diffusion  of  general  prosperity,  aid  of  any  railroad  where  even  sections  have 
is  to  multiply  feeders  to  these  Hues  so  as  to  been  granted,  shall  be  open  to  settlers  under 
send  out  their  vivifying  streams  into  every  the  homestead  laws  to  the  extent  of  160  acres, 
quarter  and  section  of  the  State.  Several  such  It  further  provides  that  any  person  who  has, 
subsidiary  lines  have  already  been  projected,  under  existing  laws,  taken  a  homestead  on  any 
and  only  await  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  section  within  the  limits  of  any  railroad  grant 
State  to  become  realities.  The  most  promi-  in  these  two  States,  who  has  been  restricted 
nent  of  these  are  the  Joplin  and  Little  Rock,  to  80  acres,  may  enter  an  additional  80  acres 
connecting  the  rich  and  healthy  regions  of  the  adjoining  the  land  embraced  within  his  origi- 
northwest  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  nal  entry.  If  the  additional  land  is  subject 
Smith  road ;  the  Helena  and  Iron  Mountain  to  entry,  he  may  if  he  wishes  surrender  his  en- 
road,  traversing  and  opening  up  that  rich  sec-  try  to  the  United  States  for  oancellatioo,  and 
tion  of  the  Northeast  known  as  the  Crowley  thereafter  can  enter  lands  under  the  home- 
Ridge  country ;  the  Washita  Valley  road,  bring-  stead  laws  the  same  as  if  the  surrendered  entry 
ing  the  great  cotton-producing  section  of  the  had  not  been  made.  He  can  do  so  without 
southeast  into  connection  with  the  Iron  Moun-  payment  of  fees  and  commissions.  It  provides 
tain  road  at  Arkadelpfaia;  the  Littie  Rock,  also  that  the  residence  of  such  person  upon 
Mississippi  River,  and  Texas  road,  traversing  and  the  cultivation  of  land  embraced  in  his 
and  opening  up  the  still  richer  cotton-growing  original  entry  shall  be  considered  his  residence 
regions  of  the  lower  Arkansas  Valley,  and  di-  upon  and  the  cultivation  for  the  same  length 
rectly  connecting  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  of  time  of  land  embraced  in  his  additional  or 
with  the  main  trunk-lines,  with  a  prospective  new  entry,  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
short-cut  from  Kansas  City  and  the  grain-grow-  five  years' residence  and  cultivation  required 
ing  regions  of  the  Northwest,  through  the  State,  by  law ;  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  a  patent 
to  New  Orleans.  All  these  subsidiary  lines  can  issue  upon  an  additional  or  new  homestead 
be  speedily  built  with  the  aid  of  the  State  gov-  entry  under  this  act,  until  the  person  has  actu- 
ernment,  without  entailing  a  dollar  of  expendi-  ally,  and  in  conformity  with  the  homestead 
tnre  or  of  debt  upon  the  people.  All  that  they  laws,  occupied,  resided  npon,  and  cultivated 
ask  of  the  State  is  the  donation  of  the  public  land  embraced  therein  at  least  one  year, 
lands  lying  along  their  respective  routes,  and  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  suffering 
perhaps  a  Tittle  assistance  here  and  there  in  the  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  teachers  in 
way  of  tenoporary  exemptions  or  decrease  of  the  depreciated  State  scrip,  which  is  receivable 
taxation.  The  most  of  these  lands  are  now  for  all  dues  and  payable  for  aU  expenses.  A 
not  only  useless  and  unproductive,  but  in  their  poll-tax  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools, 
present  condition  are  actually  hindrances  and  through  imperfect  collection,  yields  about 
obstructions  to  advancement  They  present  (40,000  instead  of  $100,000.  llie  Arkansas 
the  revolting  aspect  of  deserted  farms  and  Industrial  University  has  800  pnpils,  which 
silent  and  forbidding  forests,  and  repel  raUier  might  be  increased  to  600  under  a  small  addi- 
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tional  oQtIay  b^  the  State.  There  is  a  normal  had  been  released  daring  the  year  201.  Dar- 
branoh  of  this  institation  located  at  Pine  ing  the  years  1877  and  1878  the  Governor 
Blafis.  6t.  John^a  Oollege  nnsacoessfnlly  asked  phoned  50  oonvicts  out  of  the  penitentiary ; 
of  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  released  from  fines  and  imprisonment  in  oonn- 
per  annnm,  to  be  expended  in  the  establish-  ty  jails,  55 ;  commuted  the  sentence  of  death 
mentof  a  department  of  chemistry,  metallurgy,  passed  on  three  persons  to  imprisonment  for 
geology,  ana  mining;  which  department  was  life;  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
to  accomplish  a  thorough  geological  survey  of  January  81, 1867,  granted,  for  exemplary  con- 
each  county,  furnish  a  complete  collection  of  duct  during  their  confinement  in  the  peniten- 
specimens  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  tiary,  commutations  of  sentence  to  177  pris- 
Btate,  and  publish  the  results  of  its  labors,  oners. 

The  college  engaged  further  to  provide,  in  The  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the 
oonsideration  of  the  State  aid  thus  to  be  re-  House  of  Oongress  relative  to  the  failure  of  the 
oeived,  a  free  normal  sohooL  appropriation  for  the  Hot  Springs,*  showed 
It  is  made  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Oen-  it  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  over- 
eral  Assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  sup-  sight  and  not  of  a  premeditated  design.  The 
port  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  appropriation  was  therefore  confirmed.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  and  also  for  Oommi:*8ioners  were  reappointed  in  December, 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  A  beginning  has  1878,  for  one  year.  The  engineer  in  charge 
been  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  finished  the  laying  out  of  the  streets  in  the 
dumb  and  of  the  blind ;  but  the  institutions  southern  portion  of  the  city.  Thirty-nine 
established  for  that  purpose  are  imperfect,  streets  and  eight  main  avenues  have  been  snr- 
Owing  to  the  embarrassed  financial  condition  veyed.  The  Hot  Springs  reservation  is  under 
of  the  State,  the  appropriations  for  their  sup-  the  superintendence  of  General  B.  F.  Kelly 
port  have  been  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  of  West  Y irginis.  The  bath-houses  pay  an  an- 
eduoation  of  all  of  those  unfortunate  classes  nual  rental  to  the  United  States  of  $5  for  every 
redding  in  it.  bathing-tub  in  actual  use.  The  money  re- 
in the  Blind  Institute  forty-six  pupils  have  ceived  from  this  source  will  be  applied  toward 
been  instructed  during  the  last  two  years,  improving  and  embellishing  the  mountain  with 
Through  lack  of  funds  the  number  of  pupils  shady  walks,  carriage-drives,  and  summer- 
was  limited  and  the  length  of  the  sesoions  re-  houses.  Oertlficates  of  ownership  are  granted 
duced.  The  deaf-mute  institution  requires  an  by  Uie  Oomnussioners,  and  improvements  on 
appropriation  of  $8,000  for  its  maintenance,  an  extensive  scale  are  projected, 
and  for  the  pupil  fund  the  sum  of  $180  per  Oonsiderable  excitement  was  created  by  the 
pupiL  The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  reported  discovery  of  silver  ore  in  Montgom- 
in  1873  for  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  ery  County,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Hot 
Of  this  appropriation  $21,000  in  scrip  was  Springs.  The  locality  is  at  the  extension  of 
drawn  by  the  trustees,  and  tne  balance  of  $29,-  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountidn  range  into  the  basin 
000  reverted  to  the  Treasury ;  $16,000  was  ex-  of  the  Mississippi.  The  topography  and  geol- 
pended  in  purchasing  ground  for  the  building,  ogy  of  this  Arsansas  region  are  similar  to  that 
and  $5,000  converted  into  currency,  realizing  of  New  Mexico,  and  may  be  rich  in  minerals. 
$8^866.61.  Oat  of  this  amount  there  has  been  Vigorous  and  successful  measures  were 
paid  for  improvements  on  the  ground,  for  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
plana  and  speoifioatioas  for  buildings,  and  on  of  Health  to  keep  out  of  the  State  yellow 
other  aeoounts,  $1,104.16,  leaving  in  the  hands  fever  and  other  infectioua  diseases, 
of  the  trustees  $2,262.45.  The  number  of  in-  A  colored  convention  assembled  at  Little 
sane  persons  in  the  State,  as  nearly  as  can  be  Rook  on  April  12th  to  consider  the  subject  of 
ascertained,  is  about  800.  Many  of  these  are  emigration.  There  was  a  fair  representation 
now  *' confined  in  loathsome  and  pestilent  jails,  from  different  sections  of  the  State.  Fifteen 
unfit  for  the  meanest  criminals,  without  any  delegates  and  as  many  alternates  to  the  con- 
regard  for  sex  or  condition."  The  trustees  ference  at  Nashville  on  May  6th  were  ap- 
estlmate  that  it  will  require  an  appropriation  pointed.  Resolutions  were  adopted  affirming 
of  at  least  $150,000  in  current  money  for  the  that,  as  colored  citizens  of  Arkansas  in  many 
erection  of  '^  suitable  and  substantial  buildings  localities  were  not  allowed  free  eigoyment  of 
for  the  insane."  their  constitutional  rights,  they  were  desirous 
An  enrollment  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of  emigrating  to  some  other  State  or  Territory 
has  been  made,  and  all  irregular  organizations  where  the  elective  franchise  can  be  enjoyed 
disbanded.  The  State  possesses,  nominally,  unmolested,  and  recommending  the  appoint- 
1,162  Springfield  breech-loading  rifle  mnsketa,  ment  of  two  colored  commissioners  under  the 
79  muzzle-loading  muskets,  61  shot-guns,  1  National  Migration  Aid  Society  to  select  a 
(62-pounder)  Parrott  gun,  complete,  and  1  suitable  State  or  Territory,  and  a  national 
(64-pounder)  siege-gun,  with  simdry  ordnance  donation  or  loan  to  aid  settlers  in  the  territory 
stores.  There  is  due  to  the  State  from  the  selected.  The  convention  resolved  itself  into 
United  States,  on  her  <^uota  of  arms,  $11,977.  an  auxiliary  State  Migration  Aid  Society,  and 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Peni-    appointed  an  executive  committee. 

tentiary  on  December  1, 1878,  was  496.   There  Sm  ^'AnmuiCjdopndia.'^.ibTd,  p.  m. 
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The  embarrassment  in  many  of  the  ooanties 
and  towns  Arising  from  a  failure  to  pay  the 
bonded  indebtedness  still  continues.  In  Clark 
County  a  vote  of  the  citizens  was  taken  on  the 
question  of  a  dissolution  of  the  county  organi- 
zation on  a  compromise  of  the  debt.  The  re- 
sult was  464  votes  for  compromise,  and  622 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  county  organization. 

The  official  returns  of  the  election  of  1878 
were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
^*  Annual  Cyclopspdia  "  of  that  year.  The  vote 
for  Governor,  W.  R.  Miller,  to  whom  there 
was  no  opposition,  was  88,780.  The  follow- 
ing State  officers  were  chosen:  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Frolich ;  Auditor,  John  Crawford ; 
Attorney-General,  William  F.  Henderson ; 
Land  Commissioner.  D.  W.  Lear;  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  John  R.  Eakin  ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  L.  Denton;  Chan- 
cellor, D.  W.  Carroll.  The  vote  for  members 
of  Congress  was  as  follows: 


DISTRICT. 

»--. 

KatioBtl  uid  la- 

I 

&868 

11,226 

7,202 

4,687 

II 

8,8^9 

Ill 

6,868 
2,687 

IV 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 


PARTY. 

Sturto. 

HOOM. 

DwDoenta. 

29 

1 
1 

81 

Bepabllcuu 

6 
6 

Total.. 

81 

96 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
strength  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  at 
present  is  2,127  officers.  24,262  men,  and  888 
retired  officers.  The  enlisted  men  of  the  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Engineer  and  Ordnance  Corps,  Ord- 
nance Sergeants,  Commissary  Sergeants,  and 
Hospital  Stewards,  the  prison  guard  at  Fort 
Xicavenwortb,  and  the  recruiting  detachments, 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  8,468  men,  and  are 
employed  in  the  performance  of  important  du- 
ties connected  with  the  military  estaolishments, 
but  these  duties  bring  but  few  of  them  into 
active  service  in  the  neld.  The  statute  now 
authorizes  a  total  force  of  26.000  men,  not  in- 
cluding the  Signal  Corps,  wnioh  has  by  law 
456  men.  The  combative  force  of  the  army 
proper  consists  of  11  generals,  1,569  officers, 
20,556  men,  and  288  Indian  scouts. 

The  only  disturbance  of  the  peace  during  the 
year  took  place  on  the  frontier  with  the  Utes 
in  Colorado  and  the  Apaches  in  New  Mexico. 
The  Indian  name  *^Utee,*'  from  which  Ut^ 
takes  its  name,  was  applied  to  all  the  nomads 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  as  Neva- 
da, and  south  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Gradually  they  have  been  surrounded  by  white 
settlements  and  broken  up  into  many  distinct 
bands,  the  four  principal  of  which  are  located 


as  follows:  The  Uintahs,  in  northeastern  Utah, 
estimated  at  480  souls;  the  *^Los  flnos,"  in 
the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  Colorado,  estimated 
at  2,000  souls;  the  ** Southern  Utes,**  in  south- 
western Colorado,  with  984  souls;  and  Uie 
**  White  River  Utes,"  in  northwestern  Colo- 
rado, estimated  at  800  souls.  These  Indians 
are  of  the  fiercest  class,  and  occupy  the  roughest 
parts  of  our  country  for  fanning,  grazing,  or 
for  military  operations.  Their  management  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  their  country  is 
known  to  possess  mineral  deposits,  which  at* 
tract  a  bold  and  adventurous  class  of  white 
men.  They  are  very  warlike,  and  have  no 
difficulty  in  procuring,  in  exchange  for  their 
deer-skins,  horses,  and  sheep,  any  amount  of 
the  best  rifles  and  ammunition.     In  former 

J  ears  they  used  to  come  east  of  the  Rocky 
[oantains  to  hunt  buffalo,  but  of  late  years 
they  have  confined  their  hunting  to  the  bear, 
elk,  and  deer  of  the  mountain  region.  As 
long  as  the  game  lasts  they  will  not  work  or 
attempt  farming,  except  in  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  manner,  and  that  only  by 
compulsion. 

A  state  of  irritation,  which  resulted  in  a 
conflict,  was  produced  by  the  demand  of  the 
agent,  Mr.  Meeker,  that  the  Indians  should 
engaged  farming,  to  which  they  were  uncom- 
promisingly hostile,  and,  in  his  endeavor  to 
plow  land  for  farming.  Major  Thomburgh  with 
a  small  force  announced  to  the  agent  his  in- 
tention of  coming  to  afford  him  any  assistance 
he  might  need.  The  agent  in  reply  stated  that 
the  Indians  were  very  much  excited,  and  re-. 
garded  the  approach  of  troops  as  a  declaration  ^ 
of  war ;  and  he  suggested  to  Mcgor  Thomburgh 
to  stop  at  some  convenient  camping-place,  and 
with  five  soldiers  come  into  the  agency,  where 
a  talk  and  a  better  understanding  could  be  had. 
Major  Thomburgh  accepted  the  suggestion,  and 
stated  that  he  sliould  move  with  his  entire 
command  within  striking  distance,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  agent  and  some  of  the  chiefs 
meet  him  on  the  road.  The  former  expressed 
gratification  with  the  plan,  and,  in  a  letter  dated 
September  29th,  one  p.  m.,  said  he  expected  to 
leave  the  agency  on  the  next  morning,  adding : 
**  If  you  have  trouble  getting  through  the  ca- 
fion  to-day,  let  me  know.  We  have  been  on 
guard  three  nights,  and  shall  be  to-night,  not 
because  we  know  there  is  danger,  but  because 
there  may  be."  The  Indians  lay  in  wait  and 
made  an  attack.  The  result  was  a  loss  on 
the  side  of  tlie  military  command  of  11  citi- 
zens, 2  officers,  and  12  soldiers  killed  and  41 
wounded.  The  Indians  admitted  a  loss  of  89. 
Miyor  Thomburgh  was  killed  in  this  action, 
and  the  agent,  Mr.  Meeker,  at  his  residence. 
About  the  same  time  some  of  the  Apaches, 
who  belong  to  the  Mescalero  Agency,  near 
Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico,  more  than  600 
miles  south  of  White  River,  began  a  raid  upon 
the  ranches  and  settlements  in  southern  New 
Mexico.  Major  Morrow,  of  the  Ninth  Caval- 
ry, with  about  450  men  at  Ins  command,  started 
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in  pnnait,  bat  no  very  serions  affair  was  anti-  work  as  agricaltnrists  or  herders,  thas  to  break 

cipated.    These  Apaches  have  no  connection  np  their  habits  of  savage  life  and  to  make  them 

whatever  with  the  Utes.    They  have  always  self-supporting;  2.  To  educate  their  youth  of 

been  restless  and  mischievous,  and  only  resort  both  sexes  so  as  to  introduce  to  tbe  growing 

to  agencies  to  rest,  recuperate,  and  make  ready  generation  civilized  ideas,  wants,  and  aspira- 

for  the  next  war.    As  soon  as  winter  comes  tions;  8.  To  allot  parcels  of  land  to  Indians  in 

they  are  expected  to  return  to  their  agency  severalty,  and  to  give  them  individual  title  to 

and  become  orderly.  their  farms  in  fee,  inalienable  for  a  certain 

A  proposition,  otten  made  and  recently  re-  period,  thus  to  foster  the  pride  of  individual 

newed,  to  transfer  the  charge  of  the  Induins  ownership  of  property,  instead  of  their  former 

from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  dependence  upon  the  tribe,  with  its  territory 

War  Department,  has  led  to  such  cooflicting  held  in  common ;  4.  When  settlement  in  sev- 

discnssions  on  the  subject  of  Indian  manage-  eralty  with  individual  title  is  accomplished^  to 

ment  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  "  Indian  dispose  with  their  consent  of  those  lands  on 

problem^*  for  it.     The  difficulties  connected  their  reservations  which  are  not  settled  and 

with  it  have  been  steadily  growing  from  year  used  by  them,  the  proceeds  to  form  a  fund  for 

to  year  as  the  Western  country,  formerly  occu-  their  benefit,  whicli  will  gradually  relieve  the 

pied  as  hunting-grounds  exclusively,  is  required  Government  of  the  expenses  at  presentpro- 

for  agriculturiu  settlement  and  mining  industry,  vided  for  by  annual  appropriations ;  5.  When 

In  the  same  measure  as  white  men  and  Indians  this  is  accomplished,  to  treat  the  Indians  like 

more  and  more  jostled  each  other,  their  con-  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  under 

tact  has  been  apt  to  result  in  collision.     The  the  laws  of  the  land.    ^^This  policy,^'  says  the 

Indians  are  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  **  if  adopted  and  sup- 

of  country,  in  tribes  and  bands  of  different  size,  ported  by  Congress  and  carried  out  with  wis- 

with  constantly  growing  and  multiplying  set-  aom  and  firmness,  will,  in  m^  opinion,  grad- 

tlements  of  whites  between  them.    The  game  ually  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Indian 

u[K>n  which  formerly  most  of  them  could  de-  problem,  without  injustice  to  the  Indians  and 

pend  for  subsistence  is  rapidly  disappearing,  also  without  obstructing  the  development  of 

They  occupy  a  number  of  reservations,  some  the  country.*' 

large  and  some  comparatively  small ;  some  con-  It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  Comrais- 
sisting  in  great  part  of  fertile  lands,  some  bar-  sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  Indians  on 
ren ;  many  of  which  were  secured  to  them  for  reservations  have  now  under  cultivation  157,- 
occupancy  by  treaties  in  times  gone  by  with  056  acres,  about  24,000  of  which  were  broken 
them  as  distinct  nations.  Many  treaty  reser-  by  them  in  1879,  and  that  the  products  raised 
▼ations  have  turned  out  to  be  of  far  greater  by  the  reservation  Indians  during  the  same 
Talne  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  twelve  months  amounted  to  828,687  bushels  of 
\Ska  they  were  originally  thought  to  be,  and  wheat,  648,286  bushels  of  com,  189,654  bush- 
are,  now  equally  coveted  by  the  white  popula-  els  of  oats  and  barley,  890,698  bushels  of  po- 
tioti' surrounding  them.  tatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  48,868  tons  of 

Tbe  system  of  superintendents  and  agents  hay.    This  exhibit  of  the  products  of  Indian 

has  continued  from  an  early  period ;  but  these  labor  does  not  include  the  five  civilized  tribes 

officers  were  few  in  number  and  made  their  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who  cultivated  287,- 

reports  to  the  War  Office,  although  neither  the  000  acres  and  raised  665,400  bushels  of  wheat, 

Secretary  nor  any  officer  of  the  Department  2,015,000  bushels  of  corn,  200,500  bushels  of 

had  anything  to  do  with  their  appointment,  oats  and  barley,  886,700  bushels  of  vegetables, 

nor  was  the  Department  charged  with  the  and  176,500  tons  of  hay.    At  the  same  time 

duty  of  supervising  or  controlling  them.     In  the  raising  of  stock  has  been  encouraged  ae 

1854  an  act  of  0ongn*es8  was  passed  by  which  much  as  possible.    There  are  owned  by  reser- 

there  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  sort  vation  Indians  199,700  horses,  2,870  mules, 

of  general  superintendency  of  the  agents  and  68,894  head  of  cattle,  82,587  swine,  and  868,- 

snb-agents  appointed  by  the  President ;  and,  525  sheep,  the  latter  principally  by  the  Kava- 

wbile  by  that  act  the  President  was  authorized  jos.     The  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 

to  select  military  men  to  discharge  the  duties  Territory  are  reported  to  have  45,500  horses, 

of  Indian  agents,  a  large  majority  of  the  agents  5,500  mules,  272,000  head  of  cattle,  190,000 

selected  were  taken  from  civil  life,  and  much  swine,  and  82,400  sheep.    Provision  has  been 

machinery  was  employed  in   the  conduct  of  made  for  an  additional  distribution  of  11,800 

Indian  affairs.    Tear  after  year  large  amounts  head  of  stock  cattle  among  the  uncivilized 

of  money  have  been  expended  with  a  view  to  tribes,  it  being  found  that  the  Indians  are  be- 

civilizing  these  people,  and  yet  failure  has  at-  ginning  to  take  excellent  care  of  their  domestic 

tended  the  efforts  in  this  direction.    The  inau-  animals,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  increase  of 

^ration  ofthe^*  peace  policy  "in  1868  by  Pres-  their  stock.     Many  have  commenced  raising 

ident  Grant,  in  which  their  management  was  swine  and  poultry,  and  it  is  thought  expedient 

placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  civilians,  was  to  encourage  such  beginnings  in  every  possible 

expected  to  produce  more  favorable  results,  way.     The  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables 

The  ends  steadily  pursued  by  the  Interior  De-  among  them  is  also  rapidly  spreading.    Prepa* 

partment  have  been — 1.  To  set  the  Indians  to  rations  have  been  made  to  increase  the  area  of 
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oaltivated  soil  very  largely  in  1680.  Consid-  seems  to  have  been  sofficient  for  the  promotion 
erable  quantities  of  agricultural  tools  and  im-  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  xluring 
plements  have  beendistributed,  and  the  demand  that  time.  The  miscellaneous  estimates  are 
IS  constantly  growing.  So  far  as  regards  the  $2,844,189.73,  of  which  amount  about  one 
solution  of  the  Indian  question,  the  Secretary  fourth  appertains  annually  to  the  department 
of  the  Interior  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  *'  de-  tal  collection  and  diffusion  of  valuable  official 
pends  upon  the  civilization  of  ike  Indians  and  data,  such  as  the  observation  and  report  of 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves."  storms  through  the  Signal  Service,  the  compi- 
The  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  latioa  and  publication  of  official  records  of 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1879,  were  the  war  of  the  rebellion^  and  the  like,  and 
$42,658,728.  The  appropriations  available  for  the  remaining  portion  (which  is  over  $1,600,- 
the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  000)  is  made  up  of  items  whoUy  relative  to 
1878,  were  $45,076,702 ;  those  for  1879  were  certain  moral  obligations  of  the  Government, 
$53,016,040;  and  those  for  the  fiscal  year  end-  such  as  the  support  of  the  National  Home  for 
ing  June  80,  1880,  were  $46,269,821.  The  es-  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  the  furnishing  of 
timates  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  artificial  limbs  and  other  appliances  to  disabled 
June  80,  1881,  amount  to  $40,880,428.  The  soldiers,  and  the  care  of  national  cemeteries, 
estimates  for  the  civil  establishment,  which  is  The  aggregate  'Of  the  estimates  for  the  next 
the  War  Department  proper,  amount  to  $1 ,159,-  fiscal  year  is  $2,273,294.69  less  than  the  amount 
460.  -The  force  of  the  War  Department  and  of  actual  expenditures  of  1879,  $5,889,893.01 
its  bureaus  was  reorganized  by  an  act  of  June  less  than  the  appropriations  available  for  the 
20,  1874,  and  placed  on  a  basis,  as  to  numbers,  service  of  the  fiscal  year  1880,  and  is  $7,289.40 
grades,  and  compensation,  which  seemed  to  be  less  than  the  estimates  for  1880,  which  were 
satisfactory  in  the  transaction  of  public  busi>  for  a  less  sum  of  money  than  any  annual  esti- 
ness,  until  that  basis  was  materially  changed  mates  rendered  to  Congress  from  the  Depart- 
by  legislative  reduction  in  1876,  and  was  ment  for  a  period  of  at  least  eleven  years, 
thereafter  considered  by  Congress  as  sub^'ect  The  preparation  of  the  Union  and  Confeder- 
to  further  decrease.  The  military  establish-  ate  War  Records  is  progressing  under  the  man- 
ment  is  estimated  for  on  the  basis  of  25,450  agement  of  Colonel  R.  N.  Scott,  of  the  army, 
enlisted  men,  the  Signal  Corps  being  by  law  The  Secretary  of  War  says :  **  There  is  a  gen- 
allowed  450  men  not  to  be  indudcMd  in  the  eral  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Confed- 
25,000.  Under  this  head  the  estimates  for  the  erate  officers  to  contribute  material  to  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  were  $29,-  official  History  of  the  War.^'  The  Southern 
885,727.83 ;  the  appropriations  to  meet  the  Historical  Society  has  placed  its  collection  at 
same  were  $26,978,847.88;  and  the  present  the  service  of  the  Department,  and  valuable 
estimates  are  for  $29,819,794.78.  The  prind-  documents  have  been  furnished  by  Generals 
pal  differences  between  the  estimates  and  the  Johnston,  Pemberton,  Wheeler,  Jones,  Rug- 
appropriations  are  on  account  of  the  item  for  gles,  and  others. 

pay,  etc.,  of  the  army,  which  is  made  up  of  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
estimates  based  on  arithmetical  calculations,  reported  among  the  white  troops  was  266,  or 
and  on  items  for  the  Ordnance  Department  12  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  Of  these,  162, 
which  relate  to  timely  provisions  for  the  pub*  or  7  per  1,000  of  strength,  died  of  disease,  and 
lie  defense  in  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  104,  or  5  per  1,000  of  strength,  of  wounds,  ao- 
The  estimates  for  the  public  works  are  $7,557,-  cidents,  and  injuries.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
084.42,  which  amount  is  $896,043.34  less  than  from  all  causes  to  cases  treated  was  1  to  142. 
the  estimates  for  1879,  $113,946.88  less  than  The  total  number  of  white  soldiers  reported  to 
those  for  1880,  and  $8,237,460.19  less  than  the  have  been  discharged  the  service  on  ^^surgeon^s 
appropriations  for  1880,  which  were  $10,794,-  certificate  of  disability"  was  677,  or  81  per 
464.61.  The  amounts  appropriated  for  ^^forti-  1,000  of  mean  strength.  The  total  number  of 
fications  and  other  worio)  oi  defense  "  during  deaths  of  colored  soldiers  reported  from  all 
the  last  five  years  have  been  insufficient  to  causeswas28,  or  14  per  1,000  of  mean  strength, 
preserve  all  such  Government  property  from  Of  these,  15,  or  8  per  1,000  of  strength,  died 
waste.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  annual  in-  of  disease,  and  18,  or  6  per  1,000  of  strength, 
crease  in  the  amounts  suggested  for  these  of  wounds,  accidents,  and  ii^juries.  The  pro- 
works  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Under  this  portion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  cases  treated 
title  the  estimates  for  1880,  which  were  $3,-  was  1  to  140.  The  total  number  of  colored 
188,400,  were  reduced  to  $1,000,000,  and  the  soldiers  reported  to  have  been  discharged  on 
present  estimates,  rendered  in  detail,  for  $4,-  **  surgeon^s  certificate  of  disability  "  was  42,  or 
028,500,  have  been  reduced  in  the  aggregate  22  per  1,000  of  mean  strength, 
to  $1,000,000,  which  amount  could  be  wisely  The  survey  of  the  territory  west  of  the  100th 
and  properly  applied  to  the  preservation  and  meridian  has  been  continued  in  the  States  of 
care  of  these  works.  The  estimates  for  rivers  Colorado,  Texas,  Nevada,  California,  and  Ore- 
and  harbors,  rendered  by  items  for  $14,326,-  gon,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New 
650,  were  reduced  in  the  aggregate  to  $5,015,-  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington,  and  in  conneo- 
000,  which  was  the  total  of  the  amount  ap-  tion  with  this  work  a  special  survey  of  Great 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1877,  and  which  Salt  Lake  has  been  completed.    No  funds  were 
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ATailable  for  the  prosecution  of  the  field-work  ter,  made  a  report  exonerating  him  entirely, 

on  this  sorvej  alter  Jane  80, 1879,  and  all  par-  They  state  the  evidence  as  presenting  itself 

ties  were  withdrawn  from  the  field  on  or  be-  ander  several  distinct  heads:  I.  Imperfect  and 

fore  that  date.    There  are  eight  engineer  offi-  in  some  respects  erroneons  statements  of  facts, 

cers  now  employed  in  the  Western  military  due  to  the  partial  and  incorrect  knowledge  in 

divisions  and  departments  in  making  surveys,  the  possession  of  the  witnesses  at  the  time  of 

and  in  collecting  and  mapping  the  geographi-  the  court-martial,  and  the  extremely  inaccurate 

cal  and  topographical  information  obtained  in  maps  and  erroneous  locations  of  troops  thereon, 

scouts  ana  campaigns  against  the  hostile  In-  by  which  erroneous  statements  were  made  to 

dians.    Maps  prepared  in  this  way  are  of  great  convey  still  more  erroneous  impressions ;  2. 

value  to  the  War  Department   and  to  the  The  opinions  and  inferences  of  prominent  offi- 

army.  oers,  based  upon  this  imperfect  knowledge ;  3. 

The  Ordnance  Department  still  continues  the  Far  more  complete  and  accurate  statements  of 
test  of  breech-loading  ordnance,  especially  of  facts  now  made  by  a  large  number  of  eye-wit- 
the  8-inoh  rifle  converted  from  a  10-inch  nesses  from  both  the  contending  forces;  4. 
smooth-bore  gun,  and  thus  far  202  rounds  (190  Accurate  maps  of  the  field  of  operations  and 
with  full  battering  charges)  have  been  success-  the  exact  positions  of  the  troops  thereon  at 
fully  completed.  The  endurance  so  far  has  different  periods  of  time,  by  which  statements 
proved  satisfactory,  and  no  evidences  of  want  otherwise  contradictory  or  irreconcilable  are 
of  endarance  in  its  special  construction  have  shown  to  be  harmonious,  and  opposing  opinions 
been  so  far  afforded ;  and  there  are  good  are  shown  to  be  based  upon  different  views  of 
grounds  for  the  opinion  that  it  will  stand  its  the  same  military  situation ;  and,  6.  The  con- 
thorough  proof,  and  establish  the  fact  that  after  flicting  testimony  relative  to  the  plan  of  opera- 
this  system  the  original  smooth-bore  oast-iron  tions,  the  interpretation  of  orders,  the  motives 
guns  can  be  converted  into  breech-loaders,  or  of  action,  and  relative  degrees  of  responsibility 
original  breech-loading  cannon  of  the  heaviest  for  the  unfortunate  results.  Concerning  the 
construction  can  be  produced.  The  decided  ad-  charge  of  which  General  Porter  was  round 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  breech-  guilty,  of  not  having  moved  his  command  on 
loading  rifles,  especially  in  casemated  works,  the  night  of  August  27,  1862,  in  obedience  to 
have  been  heretofore  noticed  in  these  pages,  an  order  from  General  Pope,  the  Board  report 
Since  then  the  unfortunate  disaster  on  Doiu*d  that  it  was  a  manifest  physical  impossibility  to 
of  the  Thunderer  (the  bursting  of  a  88-ton  march  over  that  road  that  night.  They  say 
muzzle-loading  gun  by  the  accidental  insertion  nothing  could  have  been  gained  by  the  at- 
of  two  charges,  impossible  to  occur  in  breech-  tempt,  and  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if 
loaders),  and  the  unexcelled  results  (in  power.  General  Porter  had  delayed  his  attempt  still 
accuracy,  and  successful  manipulation)  recent-  longer  than  he  did.  They  think  he  exercised 
ly  attained  at  Meppen,  by  Herr  Krupp,  in  the  the  very  ordinary  discretion  of  a  corps  corn- 
trials  of  his  breech-loading  guns  of  70  and  80  mander,  and  that  it  was  his  plain  duty  to  so 
tons,  have  led  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  high-  express  it.  The  report  recites  at  much  length 
ly  probable  that  the  general  introduction  of  and  in  detail  the  important  events  connected 
breech- loading  instead  of  inuzzle-loadiuff  can-  with  the  militarv  operations  of  the  29th  of 
non  in  the  armaments  of  Europe,  for  all  heavy  August,  1862,  and  among  other  important  facts 
ordnance  especially,  is  a  mere  matter  of  time,  it  is  made  clear  that  Porter's  display  of  troops 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  manu-  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  of  the  29th 
faotured  at  the  National  Armory  20,005  Spring-  gave  rise  to  the  belief  on  the  Confederate  side 
field  rifles,  and,  under  the  law  authorizing  it,  of  an  attack  about  to  be  made,  and  that  under 
1,000  of  the  experimental  Hotchkiss  magazine  this  belief  Longstreet  sent  his  reserves  from 
rifles.  The  former  have  been  produced  at  a  the  extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right  of  his 
much  less  cost  than  heretofore,  owing  to  the  army  and  in  front  of  Porter,  thus  relieving  the 
increased  number  manufactured  and  the  im-  Union  army  under  the  other  commanders  from 
provement  of  the  plant  employed;  and,  as  there  this  Confederate  force.  Porter's  duty  during 
IS  now  available  a  larger  appropriation  than  the  afternoon  of  that  date,  the  report  states, 
Ujual  for  the  present  year,  it  is  confidently  ex-  was  too  plain  and  simple  to  admit  of  discus- 
pected  that  the  cost  will  be  yet  further  reduced  slon,  and  the  Board  is  unable  to  find  anything 
in  the  future.  There  were  in  store  on  July  1,  in  it  subject  to  criticism,  much  less  deserving 
1879,  only  22,073  rifles  and  6,406  carbines  at  the  censure  and  condemnation.  He  had  made  fre- 
armory  and  arsenals.  The  Hotchkiss  arms  are  quent  reports  to  his  superiors,  stating  what  he 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Regular  Army  for  trial  had  done  and  what  he  had  been  unable  to  do ; 
in  actual  service,  and  upon  the  reports  to  be  what  his  situation  was  in  respect  to  the  enemy, 
made  bimonthly  will  depend  any  recommenda-  and  what  their  strength ;  what  his  impressions 
tions  for  the  supply  to  be  hereafter  manufac-  were  from  the  sounds  of  action  toward  his 
tured.  right ;  how  he  had  failed  to  get  any  communi- 

The  military  board,  consisting  of  Generals  cationn  from  any  commander  in  the  main  army, 
J.  M.  Schofield,  A.  H.  Terry,  and  George  W.  or  any  orders  from  General  Pope  or  McDowell 
Getty,  before  whom  the  President  ordered  a  as  to  his  designs  for  the  night,  sf^ndincr  an  aide- 
rehearing  of  the  case  of  General  Fitz  John  Por-  de-camp  to  General  Pope  for  orders  and  receiv* 
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ing  no  replj,  not  even  mform«tion  thai  the  Afghanistan  was  watched  with  great  interest 
vital  4.80  order  had  heen  sent  to  him;  and  and  considerable  jealousy  in  Russia,  a  new 
generally  informing  his  superior  officers  that  if  Bussian  expedition  against  the  Tekke  Tarco- 
left  to  himself  without  orders  he  would  have  maus  created  some  uneasiness  in  England, 
to  retire  at  night  for  food  and  water,  which  The  expedition  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
were  not  accessible  where  he  was.  These  re-  Merv,  a  place  which  many  English  statesmen 
ports  were  sent  not  only  frequently  but  early  would  prevent  Russia  fro9i  occupying  even  &t 
enough  to  insure  the  receipt  of  orders  from  a  risk  of  war.  The  Russian  Government  de- 
General  Pope  or  correct  information  from  nied  that  the  direct  object  of  the  expedition 
McDowell,  if  they  had  any  to  send  him.  was  the  occupation  of  Merv;  it  was,  however, 

ASIA.    The  area  of  Asia  was  estimated  in  generally  understood  that  the  expedition  might 

1878  at  17,808,000  square  miles,  and  the  total  ultimately  lead  to  this  renult.    For  the  present^ 

population  at  about  831,000,000.*    (Behm  and  the  utter  failure  of  the  Russian  army  prevented 

Wagner,   *^  Bevolkerung  der   Erde,"  vol.  v.,  a  serious  complication  between  England  and 

Gotha,  1878.)  Russia;  but,  as  the  attempt  will  be  renewed 

In  Afghanistan,  the  British  armies  having  next  year,  the  danger  of  a  collision  is  by  no 
after  a  series  of  easy  victories  gained  the  im-  means  averted.  This  further  advance  of  the 
portant  positions  of  Jelalabad  and  Candahar,  Russian  armies,  and  the  consolidation  under 
and  having  secured  the  passes  commanding  the  Russian  rule  of  the  territories  which  have  of 
approaches  to  Cabool,  the  representatives  of  late  been  annexed  or  may  be  hereafler  an- 
the  Indian  Government  concluded  with  the  nexed,  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  build- 
Ameer  Yakoob  Khan,  who  succeeded  the  de-  ing  of  a  Centrd  Asian  railroad,  which  is  con- 
ceased  Shere  Ali,  the  treaty  of  Gundamuk.  In  templated  for  the  near  future,  and  by  other 
this  convention  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  works  of  material  improvement  which  are 
over  the  border  territories  was  recognized,  pushed  forward  by  the  Russians.  (See  Rus- 
perpetual  friendship    was    declared    between  bia.) 

England  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  residence  The  rule  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 

of  a  representative  of  the  British  Government  Eashgaria  has  been  fully  reestablished,  and 

at  Cabool  was  stipulated  for.     The  resident  Rusaia  has  beenprevailed  upon  to  consent  to  a 

appointed  in  accordunce  with  the  treaty  was  restoration  of  Kulja,  which  was  occupied  by 

received  at  Cabool  with  ceremonial  honor ;  the  Russians  eight  years  ago  in  consequence  of 

but  a  few  weeks  afterward  a  mutiny  broke  the  disorders  prevailing  among  the  Moham- 

out  among  the  Afghan  soldiers,  the  residency  niedans  there.    The  influence  of  the  Chinese 

was  destroyed,  and  its  principal  members  were  Government  in  many  of  the  small  neighboring 

murdered.    Another  military  expedition  was  countries,  like  Bunuah  and  Kepaul,  seems  to 

dispatched  against  Cabool,  and  occupied  that  be  on  the  increase,  but  the  Government  was 

capital  October  10th,  after  which  the  British  again  harassed  in  1879  by  several  rebellions, 

officers  proceeded  to  restore  order  and  punish  (See  China.) 

the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  against  the  The  entire  incorporation   of  the  Loochoo 

late  residents.    In  consequence  of  this  occupa-  Islands  with  the  Japanese  Empire  has  strained 

tion,  Yakoob  Khan  declared  his  abdication  as  the  relations  between  Japan  and  China,  as  the 

Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and  General  Roberts  Government  of  the  latter  country  has  never 

issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  for  the  abandoned  its  claim  to  the  islands.    In  dis- 

present    the    administration  of  the  country  cussing  the  controversy,  the  native  papers  of 

would  remain  with  the  British  authorities.  Japan  glory  in  the  progress  they  have  made  in 

(See  Afohanistan.)  civilization.    (See  tf  apan.) 

Throughout  the  year  the  British  Govern-  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  relations 

ment  was  on  the  verge  of  another  war  with  between  England  and  Turkey  assumed  an  un- 

the  young  King  of  Burmah.    This  King,  who  friendly  character,  *  because  the  Gt)7emment 

succeeded  his  lather  in  October,  1878,  proved  of  Turkey,  In  the  opinion  of  the  English  Gov- 

to  be  one  of  the  worst  tyrants  the  Asiatic  ernment,  had  failed  to  carry  out  in  A^ia  Minor 

countries  have  known  during  the  present  cen-  those  reforms  which  were  stipulated  for  in  the 

tury,  and  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Berlin  Treaty.    In  the  beginning  of  November 

a  war  party  which  inflamed  him  against  the  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  was  ordered  to 

British.    A  claim  laid  by  the  King  to  the  East  enter  Turkish  waters,  and  Sir  A.  Layard,  in 

Karennee   country,  which  was  disputed  by  reply  to  inouiries  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 

England,  greatly  strained  the  relations  between  ment,  statea  that  his  Government  could  not 

the  two  countries,  and  in  October  the  British  tolerate  any  further  delay  in  the  execution  of 

Resident  at  Mandalay  left  the  country.     In  the  reforms  promised  in  Asia  Minor.     The 

November  the  King  of  Burmah  sent  a  special  Turkish  Government  yielded  to  these  represen- 

envoy  to  the  Viceroy  of  India.     (See  Bub-  tations,  and  promised  to  carry  out  the  reforms. 

MAH.)  (See  TURKKT.) 

While  the  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  The  religious  complexion  of  Asia  appears  to 

— be  approaching  a  considerable  change.    Mo- 

^.!.'f***^*?*^^?T?™*°I?**.*^^*i^P**P.'i*"?"®'^.*^2  hammedanism.  which   haa   been  in  Jiodem 

flw  18T9,  aitide  Aaia.                                        ^^  times  the  most  progressive  of  the  Asiatic  re- 
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Bgions  in  point  of  territorial  extension,  is  more 
and  more  stripped  of  all  political  power.  (See 
MoHAMiiKDANiBM.)  The  mifisionarj  efforts  of 
the  Obristian  Ch arches,  which  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  had  not  succeeded 
in  adding  any  large  numbers  to  the  Christian 
population,  have  begun  to  be  attended  with 
marvelous  success,  especially  in  India  and 
China.  (See  Chixa  and  India.)  In  India, 
moreover,  large  numbers  of  the  educated  class- 
es of  natives  are  connecting  themselves  with 
the  Brahmo-Somiy,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able reformatory  movements  of  the  a;;e,  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which  we  devote  this 
year  a  special  article.  (See  Brahmo-Soiiaj.) 
The  following  table  exhibits  an  estimate  of  the 
total  population  connected  with  the  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Eastern  Churches  and 
missions : 


NO. 

192^ 

198.1 

194.1 

195. 

196. 

197. 

19S. 

199. 

900. 

201. 

81)2.. 

908. 

904. 

805. 

SOS. 

907. 

808. 

909. 

910. 


Nhb*. 

KanslkM... 
Amhrosia . . 
Ppokne.,.., 
Euryklela.. 
PhiIom«lji.. 

Areta 

Amp«-IlA . . . 

Bfblte 

DymuneDe . 
P«nebpe. . . 
Cbiyaeis . . . 
Pompeja . . . 

HeralUa.... 


DatooTDlK. 

Dheovtiw. 

Feb.  17 

PliHia.... 

Feb.  98 

CoifgU... 

MMcb81... 

Peters .. . 

April  88.... 

PaliMU... 

M«yl4 

Peters . . . 

May  81 

Pailaa.... 

June  18.... 

Borally . .  1 

July  9 

Peters . . . 

July  87 

Peters . . . 

Aug.  7 

Pftlisa.... 

8ept.  81.... 

Peters . . . 

Sept  87 

Peters . . . 

Oct  8 

Pall*... 

Oct  18 

Pslisa....! 

Oct  16 

Peters . . . 

Oct  17 

PsUss.... 

Oct  81 

Pallsa.... 

Oct  82 

Peters... 

Nov.  18.... 

PlUiss.... 

of  Dhe. 

Pol* 

MarseUles.. 
Clinton .... 

PoJa 

CUotOD .... 

Pol* 

Marseilles.. 
CllDtoo  . . . . 
Clinton  .... 

Pola 

Clinton  . . . . 
('Unton..  . 

Pol* 

Pola 

Clinton 

Tola 

Pola 

Clinton  . . . . 
Pola 


11 
19 
11 
19 

10 
19 
11 
U 
11 
11 
11 
11 
19 
19 
11 
19 
18 
U 
11 


OOUIfTRnB. 


Bnaala. 
Turkey 


China. 
Japan. 


Bwrmah. 

Slam 

British     possessions    (Indnding 

Bsighlinrlng  missions) 

Wsneh  poasMslons 

Bpanlah  possessions 

Fortafueas  possessions 

Dnteh  possessions 


14,000 
10,000 

8,0001 
60,000' 

4.000' 


8,000 


61,000  6,911.000 
840,000  8,000,000 


10.000 
488,000 

90,000 

490,000 

^000 

96,000 


50,000 
^0:0 

^ooo 


8,600,0001,984.000  800,000 

800,000       

4,000,000;      

850,000       

80,000,  ..... 


170.666 


Total 8,838,000  7,888,000  9«801,000 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  Sun-ipoU.—'The  dearth  of  sun- 
spots  in  1878  and  1879  has  heen  very  reraarlc- 
ahle.  The  minimum  looked  for  ahout  1876  or 
1877,  and  then  thought  to  he  at  hand,  was  not 
reached  till  1879,  making  the  last  period  no 
less  than  twelve  years.  Dr.  Schmidt,  director 
of  the  ohservntory  at  Athens,  Greece,  reports 
that  in  1878  the  sun  was  entirely  fVee  from 
spots  on  298  days  of  cheer vation.  At  Green- 
wich, England,  during  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1879,  sun-spots  were  visihle  hut  27  days.  It 
has  been  remarked,  moreover,  that  throughoot 
this  period  of  quiescence  the  solar  prominences 
were  few  and  inconsiderable. 

Minor  PlaneU, — The  search  for  minor  planets 
during  the  past  year  was  unusually  successful, 
nineteen  having  been  discovered  in  about  nine 
months.  Of  these,  eight  were  detected  by  Dr. 
Peters  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  and 
nine  br  Herr  Palisa  of  Pola.  The  former  has 
now  discovered  forty  members  of  the  group ; 
the  latter,  twenty-one.  The  following  names 
have  been  recently  selecttfd  for  those  discov- 
ered, but  not  named  in  1877  and  1878 :  No.  174, 
Phiedra;  176,  Andromache;  179,  Clytemnes- 
tra;  180,  Garumna;  182,  Elsbeth;  and  188, 
fstria.  The  names,  together  with  the  principal 
facts  in  regard  to  the  discovery^  ot  those 
detected  in  1879  are  given  ia  the  fi^lTowing 
Cable  : 


Cometi, — Brorsen^s  comet  of  short  period, 
first  discovered  in  1846,  was  detected  on  its 
seventh  return  by  M.  Tempel  of  Florence  on 
the  14th  of  January.  It  passed  its  perihelion 
on  the  80th  of  March.  On  the  24th  of  April 
the  same  observer  found  the  second  comet  of 
1867  on  its  third  return — its  period  being  nearly 
six  years.  Its  orbit  is  the  least  eccentric  kno  wn 
in  the  cometary  system,  the  perihelion  being 
exterior  to  the  orbit  of  Mars,  the  aphelion  in- 
terior to  that  of  Jupiter.  In  other  words,  it 
is  confined  to  the  region  of  the  asteroids.  In 
1882  it  will  approach  very  near  to  Jupiter, 
when  its  orbit  may  be  so  changed  as  to  render 
it  invisible  on  its  future  returns  to  perihelion. 
The  third  comet  of  1879  was  discovered  on 
the  16th  of  June  by  Dr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York.  When  discovered  it  was 
about  three  minutes  in  diameter,  had  a  bright 
central  nucleus,  and  appeared  nearly  equal  to 
a  star  of  the  nintli  magnitude.  The  elements 
of  its  orbit  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
any  former  comet;  its  motion  is  retrograde; 
and  its  perihelion  was  passed  on  the  27th  of 
April.  The  fourth  comet  of  the  year  was  dis- 
covered by  Herr  Palisa  of  Pola,  August  21st 
It  had  a  circular  disk  nearly  three  minutes  in 
diameter ;  its  motion  was  direct ;  and  it  passed 
its  perihelion  October  4th.  On  the  24th  of 
August  Dr.  Hartwig  of  Strasburg  discovered 
a  faint  comet— the  fifth  of  1879--in  R.  A.  12*- 
19"-,  and  decl.  N.  61°  2'.  Its  elements  have 
no  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  any  known 
comet. 

Svcti  on  Jupiter, — Observations  on  Jupiter 
during  the  latter  part  of  1878  and  the  whole 
of  1879  have  indicated  changes  of  an  extraor- 
dinary character  in  the  planet's  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  observers  wno  have  given  close 
attention  to  the  phenomena  are  Dr.  Swift  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  Professor  Pritchett  of 
Glasgow,  Missouri,  Dr.  Lohse  of  Potsdam,  Mr. 
Dennett  of  Southampton,  England,  and  Mr. 
Gledhill  of  Halifax.  A  very  large  spot,  some- 
what variable  in  color,  but  generally  described 
as  red  or  rose-colored,  has  been  visible  seven- 
teen months.  This  spot  when  first  seen  was 
nearly  circular.  Gradually,  however,  it  has 
assumed  a  more  and  more  elliptical  form,  its 
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mi^or  axis  remaining  constantly  parallel  to  and  freqaently  intervals  of  five  minntes  and 

Jnpiter^B  equator.    It  seems  also,  like  the  solar  even  longer  occurred  without  a  single  meteor 

spots,  to  have  a  proper  motion  upon  the  sur-  being  recorded,  and  then  several  being  seon 

face.     Mr.  Dennett  remarks  that  *^  between  almost  simultaneously.'*    The  radiant  was  at 

July  27th  and  November  15th  the  longitude  R.  A.  44°  SO'  and  d^cl.  N.  57"".    Tlie  number 

of  its  preceding  extremity  seems  to  have  in-  of  Perseids  observed  in  2^  hours,  beginning 

creased  some  twenty-four  degrees,  which  means  at  9  o^clock  on  the  night  of  the  lltli,  was  27. 

a  proper  motion  eastward  of  more  than  280  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  shower  had 

miles  per  day."    In  August,  1879,  the  length  nearly  ceased. 

of  the  spot,  according  to  the  measures  of  Pro-  The  Meteon  ofNottmber  ISthr-Hth, — A  few 

fessor  Pritchett,  was  nearly  25,000  miles,  and  meteors  from  this  interesting  stream  were  seen 

its  greatest  breadth  about  6,400.    Other  mark-  at  several  stations.    In  a  watch  of  two  hours, 

ings,  indicative  of  unusual  atmospheric  activ-  commencing  at  8^*  80"-  on  tlie  morning  of  the 

ity,  have  been  noticed  during  the  year,  but  18th,  Mr.  D.E.  Hunter  of  Washington,  Indiana, 

this  **red  spot,"  by  its  magnitude,  color,  per-  assisted  by  several  students,  counted  190  me- 

manence,  and  proper  motion,  has  attracted  tJie  teors,  the  greatest  number  reported  from  any 

special  attention  of  observers.  one  station. 

Thf  Density  of  Saturn, — In  the  "Astro-  Relative  Numbers  of  Meteon  in  Different 

nomische  Nachrichten,"  No.  2269,  Professor  Monthe, — In  order  to  determine  the  reladve 

Asaph  Hall  of  Washington  compares  the  ob-  pronortion  of  meteors  of  all  kinds  registered 

served  value  of  Saturn^s  polar  compression  oy  different  observers,  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning  re- 

with  Laplace's  formula  for  the  ellipticity  of  a  cently  summarized  the  results  given  in  twelve 

rotating  homogeneous  spheroid.    The  theoreti-  catalogues,  which  comprise  59,086  meteors,  and 

ciU  value  of  the  ratio  or  the  semi-axes  is  found  the  foUowing  numbers  were  derived : 

to  be  1  *1 859.    The  observed  value  is  1  *1087  ao-    j^uMy 2,419  meteon. 

cording  to  Bessel,  or  1*1228  according  to  Eai-  Febmuy .'!.'.'!  i,6(«     '* 

ser.    Consequently,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  earth    J^Sf* J 'Jl*     " 

and  Jupiter,  the  polar  compression  is  less  than  it  May.. '*.'.'.*.'.'.'.  iliss     ** 

woulil  be  if  the  mass  were  homogeneous.    The    J^« '^M^     ** 

density  increases,  therefore,  from  the  surface  ^hus  August  alone  contains  nearly  two  tifths 

to  the  center  of  the  planet     Moreover,  the  ^^  ^^e  whole  number  recorded, 

rate  of  varmtion  is  more  rapid  in  Saturn  than  ^.  .^  ^^  ^^^  N<^emher  Meteore.-ln  a  lee- 

in  Jupiter,  and   as  the  mean  density  of  the  ^^^^  4^^^-(    delivered  before  the  Royal  Insti- 

former  is  considerably  less  than  the  density  ^^^^^  ^f  ^,^^^  gritain,  Mr.  G.  Johnstone 

of  water,  we  may  condude  that  the  surface  g^„       ^^^  ^^^i      ^^  history  of  the  No- 

of  Satnm  IS  m  the  condition  of  vapor.  ^^^^;  ^^^           ^^^      ^^^  their  connection 

Meteorte8hott^,---:nie  meteon  of  J^^  ^i^l,  ^^  comet  of  1866,  and  indicating  the 

2d  were  observed  at  Bristol,  England  by  Mr.  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^ich  they  were  permanently  at- 

^'Z'  ?fll''\°?- 1.  ?/  '^L''*'  '*'^'''°?S^  ""?  ^^J"  toched  to  the  solar  system,  pre^nts  the  follow- 

ni^t  of  the  Ist,  but  toward  morning  the  clouds  ^    ^j^^^  ^^  ^^    ^  {^  their  origin : 

SS^LS  '^™!Sf;;.*°.t  i°  ""^r^^nnttll^  The  question  now  arises,  how  the  deserts  of  space 

mmutes.  commencing  at  6»-  14"  on  the  mom-  ^^^^  ixt^nd  from  star  to  star  come  to  be  tenanted 

ing  of  the  2d,  two  thirds  of  the  sky  being  cov-  hero  and  there  by  a  patch  of  gaa  or  an  occasional  mo- 

ered  by  clouds,  fourteen  meteors  were  seen,  teoritel    Light  nas  oeen  thrown  on  this  iDquiry  by 

all  belonging  to  the  shower  whose  radiant  is  discoveries  made  with  the  spectroscope  In  modem 

in  Qnadrans!    The  shower  at  this  time  was  ?™"'  "^^ J^  ''^I^'^^^J'^  "T^'    I^** 

•5*^                 r.  """'l,     zy  "  .     "•*"''   ^r"  have  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  violent  outbursts  00- 

evidently  very  active.     Mr.  Denning  remarks  ^ur  upon  the  sun,  and  doubUess  on  other  stare,  so 

that  in  a  cloudless  sky  more  than  one  meteor  swift  that  the  uprush  must  sometimes  cany  matter 

per  minute  would  have  been  seen  by  a  single  clear  away  into  outer  space.    Imagine  such  a  mass, 

observer.  The  radiant  point  was  at  R.  A.  230%  <»Mi8ting  in  pwt  of  fixed  gas  and  in  part  of  oondoia- 

j    1   V  RIO  "^ble  vapon,  ejected  from  some  star.    As  it  tnvels  for- 

aeci.  n ,  o  1  .  ward  tne  vapore  cool  into  meteorites,  while  the  fixed 

The  Meteon  of  August  8th^l2th, — ^The  num-  gas  spreads  abroad  hke  a  great  net,  to  entangle  other 

ber  of  August  meteors  observed  in  1879  was  meteors.    In  some  cases  both  mi^ht  tnivel  t<^ether; 

rather  less  than  usual.  The  weather,  however,  hi  others  the  gaseous  portion  would  be  retarded  before 

w«  unfavorable,  not  only  in  our  own  coun-  LPS^'S^t.^^i^^^  "LteT;.:^ 
try  but  also  in  England.  In  the  bcience  Ob-  the  lapse  of  sgee  other  meteon  would  be  caught,  so 
server  "  for  September  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sawyer  that  m  any  event  a  cluster  would  at  length  bo  formed. 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  gives  the  results  ^^ow,  the  reasonable  suspicion  that  this  is  the  real  ori- 
of  his  watching  on  the  nights  of  the  10th,  11th,  ^  ^f  "»«««>"  has  receivedrtnking  confirmation  from 
^^A  io*k  .  «  ™««<.-;««  ^f  «i^«.i«  ^:»i.f.  u^^x^L  the  discovery  of  the  late  Professor  Graham,  that  me- 
andl2th:  a  succession  of  cloudy  nights  having  teoric  iron  c6ntains  so  much  hydrogen  occluAed  within 
prevented  any  previous  observations.  On  the  it  as  indicates  that  the  iron  had  cooled  ftx)m  ahgh 
10th,  commencing  at  9  o^clock  and  watching  temperature  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  hydrogen — pro- 
four  hours,  Mr.  Sawyer  counted  lOT  meteors,  cisely  the  conditions  under  which  the  vapor  of  iron 
of  which  78  were  Perseids.    The  greatest  fre-  ^'ould  cool  down  while  escaping  from  a  large  class  of 

iw  fTviv  A  vip^iu"*  -*fc  ^"l   "*?r^,'  .  stam,  including  our  sun. 

quency  occurred  soon  after  11*-  80"-.     "Their  We  have  now  traced  an  outline  of  the  marvelous 

persistency  to  grouping  was  very  noticeable,  history  of  these  Arabs  of  the  sky.   We  have  met  with 
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oatbnnts  upon  itan  Bometimes  of  Boffldent  violence  *'  American  Journal  of  Science  **  for  Jaly,  1870, 

to  Bhoot  oir  ptft  of  their  ?ubetanoe.    We  have  found  Professor  8.  F.  Peckham  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 

i^J^r  fa^.?S£5":SS^pS^^^  n^'  ff^  nesota^.gives  the  principal  facts  in  r^d  to  a 
spetten  that  have  consolidated  into  meteorites.  We  meteoric  fall  at  Ji^stemlle,  xjnmet  Oonntj, 
have  seen  this  system  trayeling  through  boundless  Iowa,  at  6  o'clock  P.  ic.,  Maj  10,  1879.  Pro- 
space,  with  nothing  near  it  except  an  occasional  soU-  fessor  Shepard  of  Amherst  College  secured  sev- 


has  since  been  millions  of  yean  in  descending  toward  tare  and  composition.     The  fall  was  preceded 

H^^  ^^  *?^  .~™®  would  have  been  to  have  ^^  ^  terrific  explosion,  which  in  a  few  seconds 

glided  round  him  m  a  curve,  and  to  have  then  with-  ^„  ♦^ii^.^^^  \.„  ^*ri—  ^^^v.  r,r>^^^^A\^^  .^ 

cGiwn  to  the  same  vast  abyss  from  which  it  had  come ;  ^^^  followed  by  others,  each  sacoeeding  re- 

but.  in  attempting  this,  it  became  entangled  with  one  port  becommg  gradoally  less  violent.     Ibe  me- 

of  uie  planets,  wSioh  luagged  it  out  of  its  course  and  teorio  body  was  seen  to  strike  the  earth  at  the 

then  flung  it  aside.    Immediately  it  entered  upon  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  where  it  penetrated  to  the 

^I'zz "^j^^iX  plot's; ffiss  d^p^h  ?/  'o"^^<^?  ^r^ ,  ^'^'^^  ^  ^"^r  5' 

members  of  the  groupfomSl  themselves  in  paths  very  two  miles  several  other  fragments  were  found, 

dose  to  one  another,  but  not  absolutely  the  same.  These  one  of  which,  weighing  about  170  poands,  was 

orlnts  differed  fVom  one  another  very  sliffhtly  in  aU  secnred  for  the  cabinet  of  the  Minnesota  State 

rejects,  and  among  others  in  the  time  which  a  body  University.     The  largest  mass  weighed  481 

takes  to  travel  round  them.    Those  meteors  which  ^^„«  j„   JL  j  ♦!,«  *k;»^  ««  ^e.,»^i^A^  oo      c«.« 

got  round  soonest  found  themselves,  after  the  first  V^^^^^  "la  "^e  third  in  magnitude,  82.     Sev- 

revolution,  at  the  head  of  the  group ;  those  which  eral  small  fragments  were  found  after  oonsid- 

moved  slowest  fell  into  the  rear,  ana  the  comet  wss  erable  search,  making  in  all  about  640  pounds. 

theUstofoll.   Each  succeeding  revolution  lengthened  PVofessor  Shepard  characterizes  the  E^erviUe 

out  the  c^umn,  end  the  comet  soon  sepaiuted  from  ^^qY\%&  ^^  remarkably  unique  in  its  composi- 

the  rest.   Fifty-two  revolutions  have  now  taken  plaoo,  rr         ..  ?    ,  '/"«»«•«"*/  »*"»4"v  *«  *i«  w.«|/v« 

and  the  little  doud  has  crept  out  hito  an  extended  ^on.     "Judging,"  he  says,     from  the  speci- 

stream,  stretching  a  long  way  round  the  orbit,  while  mens  in  hand,  it  can  not  properly  be  referred 

the  comet  has  ftulen  the  greater  part  of  a  revolution  to  any  grroup  of  meteoric  stones  with  which 

behind.    We  can  look  forward,  loo,  and  see  that  in  ^^  ^^  acQuainted  " 

seventeen  centuries  more  the  train  will  have  doubled         i/-j       ^   xr    *x       a«     « cyyn       a         ^ 
its  length,  and  Uiat  ultimately  it  will  form  a  complete        Meteor  of  mvemder  «^  1879.— A  meteor 

ringround  the  whole  orbit    Wlien  this  takes  plaoo,  considerably  larger  than  Jupiter  was  seen  at 

a  shower  of  these  meteors  will  fall  every  year  upon  8^  40**  on  the  evening  of  November  24th,  at 

thb  earth,  but  the  swarm  will  be  then  so  scattered  Bloomington,  Indiana,  by  President  Moss  of 

ttjrt  the  disphiy  wiU  be  fiir  less  imposing  tiian  it  ^j^^  State  University.    It  became  visible  nearly 

°®    "•  in  R.  A.  67**  and  deol.  N.  18',  and  it  exploded 

The  Meteor  of  Kotemher  f7,  1*77.*— The  into  four  fragments  about  R.  A.  87**  and  deoL 

number  of  the  "Monthly  Notices  "  of  the  Roy-  g.  7**.    Its  motion  was  slow,  but  the  observer 

al  Astronomical  Society  for  February,  1879,  made  no  estimate  of  the  time  of  flight.    Dr. 

has  a  brief  account  of  a  fire-ball  seen  in  Eng-  ]£ob8,  who  was  looking  eastward  when  the 

land  by  Cantain  Tupman  and  others  on  the  meteor  appeared,  and  had  a  complete  view  of 

evening  of  November  27,  1877,  at  10*-  26*-  its  track,  states  that  it  continued  to  increase 

Greenwich  mean  time.    A  discussion  by  Gap-  in  brightness  up  to  the  moment  of  its  explosion, 

tun  Tnpnian  of  all  the  observations  leads  to  it  probably  belonged  to  the  group  known  as 

the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  meteor  was  Taurids  I. 

revolving  about  the  sun  in  an  orbit  less  eccen-        Qold  Medal  of  the  Royal  AMtronomioal  So- 

trio  than  that  of  Mercury,  and  at  a  mean  dis-  ciety, — ^The  Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 

tanoe  intermediate  between  those  of  Mars  and  oal  Society  of  London,  at  their  annual  meetinff 

the  earth.    The  elements  of  its  orbit  are  given  in  February,  1879,  awarded  the  Society^s  gold 

as  follows:  medal  to  Professor  Asaph  Hall  of  the  United 

M«sB  distsses i-ta&i  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C, 

v*'*^Mrf o-iflS  ^^  '^'  ^^*  discovery  and  observations  of  the  satel- 

LoB<itad«  of  perttMHoa  !!.*.'!.*].'!!.*.*!!!.'! .  To5'  ^^^^  of  Mars,  and  for  his  determination  of  their 

Lmffitudeofssoendiag  noiifl^'. V^' .'.'.'.' .'.Mvvy  orbits.    Lord  Lindsay,  the  President  of  the 

Jj^J^^j ^^'^'  Society,  explained  at  length  the  grounds  upon 

which  the  Council  had  made  their  award,  gave 
The  radiant  point  of  this  meteor  was  at  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
R.  A.  286**  and  decl.  N.  64°.  Other  meteors  Professor  Hall,  and  closed  by  delivering  the 
near  this  epoch  have  had  very  nearly  the  same  gold  medal  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  whom  he 
radiant— a  fact  regarded  by  Captain  Tupman  addressed  as  follows :  "  And  now,  Mr.  Hind, 
as  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  "  a  me-  may  I  request  you,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
teorio  ring  of  nearly  circular  form  occupying  the  Society,  to  place  this  medal  in  the  hands  of 
the  position  in  space  defined  by  the  elements  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  to  be  trans- 
given  above."  mitted  to  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  as  the  highest 
The  Meteorite  of  Map  10,  Jg79.— In  the  mark  of  esteem  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Astro- 

«Tb««eeaaiiUorthUm«toorw«e.«odvsdtooifa)r  Domical  Society?   Assure  him  at  the  sanie  time 

on  last  Toiume.  of  the  deep  interest  that  we  in  England  have 
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ever  felt  in  watching  the  progress  of  our  be- 
loved science  in  the  hands  of  onr  cousins  in 
the  Far  West." 

AUDIPHONE,  The.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  waves  of  sound  when  made  to  re- 
sound on  the  teeth  of  deaf  persons  are  appre- 
ciable by  the  auditory  nerve,  and  that,  when 
conveyed  by  a  hard  vibratory  substance  held 
in  close  contact  to  the  teeth,  the  resonance  in 
the  mouth  affects  the  nerve  independently  of 
the  anatomical  mechanism  by  which  the  waves 
collected  in  the  aural  canal  are  transmitted. 
The  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  face  are  conveyed  to  the  perceptive 
organism  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  The 
sounds  thus  produced  are  usually,  however,  so 
wanting  in  clearness  and  purity  that  no  one 
until  recently  has  thought  it  possible  to  con- 
vey by  such  means  any  agreeable  sounds,  much 
less  intelligible  speech.  At  length  an  Ameri- 
can inventor,  himself  wanting  the  power  of 
hearing,  has  perfected  an  apparatus  on  this 
principle,  by  which  the  month  is  made  to  per- 
form the  office  of  the  ear,  and  with  which  the 
deaf  are  made  sufficiently  sensible  to,  and  able 
to  distinguish  and  appreciate,  all  kinds  of 
sounds.  The  sufferers  from  this  affliction, 
which  deprives  them  in  so  great  a  degree  of 
lively  and  sympathetic  social  intercourse,  have 
not  found  that  the  ear-trumpet,  when  they 
are  able  to  use  that  clumsy  instrument,  re- 
lieves them  much  from  their  social  isolation. 
These  trumpets,  while  they  can  not  convey  to 
the  defective  ear  the  language  of  general  con- 
versation or  the  utterances  of  public  speakers, 
or  enable  the  wearer  to  epjoy  the  impressions 
of  music,  have  also  a  tendency  to  aggravate 
the  infirmity  by  throwing  upon  the  impaired 
organ  a  greater  volume  of  sound  than  it  is 
able  to  bear.  The  inventor  of  the  new  instru- 
ment called  the  audiphone,  Richard  S.  Rhodes, 
of  Chicago,  is  himself  deaf,  and  had  his  atten- 
tion first  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  ticking 
of  a  watcli.  By  holding  the  watch  between 
his  teeth  he  perceived  that  he  was  able  to  hear 
distinctly  the  clicking  of  the  machinery,  while 
if  he  held  it  against  his  ear  no  sound  was  au- 
dible. Mr.  Rhodes  consumed  many  years  in 
experimenting  upon  all  kinds  of  materials.  He 
found  wood,  after  trying  a  hundred  different 
kinds  in  all  possible  shapes,  too  resonant  for 
his  purpose.  The  metals,  zinc,  silver,  steel, 
brass,  etc.,  gave  too  hollow  a  sound.  After 
innumerable  failures,  he  at  last  tested  vulcan- 
ized rubber,  which  yielded  most  promising 
results.  With  another  long  series  of  experi- 
ments he  elaborated  the  form  which  bears  the 
sounds  to  the  regained  sense  most  perfectly 
and  distinctly.  The  instrument,  which  the  in- 
ventor proceeded  to  manufacture  after  obtain- 
ing a  patent,  has  been  used  with  surprising 
results,  and  promises  to  bestow  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  the  power  of  speech  on  many 
who  otherwise  could  only  communicate  with 
their  fellow  beings  by  signs  and  gestures.  The 
audiphone  is  similar  in  shape  to  a  large  fan. 


It  consists  of  a  ^heet  of  vulcanized  rubber 
firmly  attached  to  a  handle  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  sheet  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  first  size  used  was  9  by  9^  inches; 
but  different  sizes  are  now  made.  When  in 
use,  this  sheet  is  bent  at  the  outer  end  by 
drawing  a  cord  which  passes  through  holes  in 
the  upper  rim  and  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
sheet  into  a  slot  in  the  handle.  The  lower  or 
straight  end  of  the  sheet  is  held  against  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  curve  required 
is  a  very  slight  one,  usuaUy  making  an  angle 
of  10*  or  12^  between  the  cord  ana  the  level 
surface.  The  more  deaf  the  person,  the  tenser 
must  the  rubber  be  drawn,  llie  vibrations 
imparted  by  any  sound  to  the  tense  plate  of 
rubber  are  communicated  to  the  upper  teeth 
and  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  when  the  rubber 
is  held  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  even  if  they 
are  artificial  teeth  well  fitted  to  the  jaw ;  and 
the  impression  of  the  sound  is  faithfully  re- 
corded by  the  nerve  of  the  ear.  The  instru- 
ment enables  a  deaf  person  to  hear  and  enjoy 
music  in  a  concert-room,  aa  well  as  to  listen 
to  conversaticn  carried  on  near  him  in  ordinary 
tones. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  POLYNESIA.  The 
population  of  the  Australasian  colonies  of  Eng- 
land increases  with  greater  rapidity  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  While  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  from  1880  to  1870  from 
12.870,000  to  88,560,000,  or  about  200  per 
cent.,  that  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  baa 
during  the  same  time  risen  from  800,000  to 
2,000,000,  or  nearly  666  per  cent.  How  rap- 
idly the  population  has  increased  from  1871  to 
1878  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


OOLONIXS. 


New  South  Walas. 

Vlctorto 

Boath  Aiutnlia... 

Qaeenalaod 

Western  AuBtnlia. 

TsamaaU 

Kew  Zealand 

Nattvea 


eoi,5so 

729,^68 

188,9ttO 

120,066 

24,765 

99,^8 

294,028 

Inclnded  in  total 


■rtfanatod  peiNdfliim 
In  1&78. 


67G,O0O 
887,000 
287,000 
208,000 
28,000 
107,000 
414.000 
100,000 


Total 


1,958,6&0 


2,661,000 


The  total  increase  in  seven  years  was  about 
692,000,  or  86  per  cent.  The  other  English 
possessions  in  Australasia  and  Polynesia  are : 

Feejee  Islanda— -white  population 1,060 

♦*  **         natlTes 118,000 

Chatham  Islands 


Lord  Howe's  Island. 

Fanning  Island 

ICalden  Island 


172 
40 

IfiO 
79 


Total 120,010 

Adding  this  total  to  the  population  of  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  the  total 
population  of  the  British  possessions  would 
amount  to  2,771,010.  The  total  area,  includ- 
ing some  small  islands  which  are  not  inhab- 
ited, amounts  to  8,084,671  square  miles. 

According  to  the  last  official  censuses  of  the 
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several  Australasian  colonies,  taken  in  1870 
ftnd  1871,  the  aggregate  number  of  Protestants 
was  1,382,584,  or  74*4  per  cent  of  the  total 
population ;  of  Roman  Catholics,  448,926,  or 
32'0  per  cent. ;  of  Jews,  8,248 ;  of  other  re- 
ligions, 12,141 ;  of  pagans,  80,905 ;  not  declared, 
48,981.  Among  those  registered  in  the  last 
group  there  were  24,000  who  **  objected  to 
state  their  religion  from  conscientious  scru- 
ples." The  remainder  of  20,000  is  made  up  of 
persons  whose  declarations  could  not  be  veri- 
fied, and  is  partly  explaioed  by  discrepancies 
which  occur  m  every  census.  The  pagans  were 
chiefly  represented  by  Ohinese  settlers  in  the 
gold  districts.  Among  these  Chinese  there 
were  no  more  than  about  thirty  women,  and 
the  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  was  only 
a  few  dozens.  The  Jews  nowhere  exceed  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protes- 
tants did  not  materially  differ  in  the  several 
odonies  in  1871,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  percentages : 


coLoina. 

pNlMtant. 

Catholie. 

Few  Bonth  WklM 

87-5 
TO-9 
77-7 
680 
6«-8 
74«7 
70-4 

89-8 

▼Ictorte. 

88-4 

flonth  AnAtttHA. 

19-4 

QuMosJuid 

8S-4 

western  AtutnUlA. 

86-5 

I^uhimiiIa   

82*8 

Hew  Zealand 

18-9 

■ 

T^rtalw 

74-4 

88*9 

Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  was  in  1878  about  the 
same  as  in  1871,  the  aggregate  number  of  Prot- 
estanU  in  1878  was  about  1,972,000,  that  of 
Roman  Catholics,  607,000.  Of  the  120,000  in- 
habitants of  the  otlier  English  possessions, 
about  100,000  may  be  set  down  as  Protestants, 
and  10,000  as  Roman  Catholic,  increasing  the 
aggregate  Protestant  population  of  the  Briti^ih 
possessions  to  2,072,000,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUoto  617,000.  The  following  table  presents 
an  estimate  of  the  total  (the  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  Catholic)  population  of  Australia  and 
Polynesia  in  1879 : 


POPITLATIOH  UT  ISfS. 

mUUTORIKS. 

Total. 

PralMtaaL 

BlMIMB 

COhoUa. 

BrltUb  poaaeaalottB 

French        **        

Bpanlsh       "         

9,781,000 
97,000 
88.0)0 
A7,U00 

1,80B,000 

8,073,000 
18|000 

84,000 
178,000 

617,000 

89,000 

7,000 

88.000 

tfawAtian  Islands 

▲U  other  iaUtfidf . .......  t  .  r . 

18,000 

Total...  

4,778,000 

8,898,000 

708,000 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales, 
James  Watson,  made  his  financial  statement 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  February  12th. 
According  to  his  report,  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  adopted,  with  only  a  few  alterations, 
the  estimates  prepared  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration. The  revenue  of  1878  amounted  to 
£5,000,000,  which  was  £76,000  more  than  was 
anticipated.    The  revenue  of  the  present  year 


would  probably  be  £5,100,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £4,970,000,  leaving  asarplus  of 
£180,000.  The  accumulated  surpluses  of  pre- 
vious years  now  amounted  to  £2,500,000,  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  appropriate  one  half 
for  permanent  public  works  and  other  impor- 
tant services,  leaving  the  other  half  for  futnre 
appropriations.  The  estimates  would  contain 
only  services  of  a  reproductive  character,  such 
as  railways  and  the  water-supply  for  the  me- 
tropolis. The  railway  scheme  embraced  a  line 
from  the  present  terminus  at  Redfem,  through 
Sydney,  to  the  waters  of  Port  Jackson,  a  sys- 
tem of  suburban  lines,  and  the  projected  ex- 
tension of  lines  into  the  interior  to  a  distance 
of  400  miles.  Mr.  Watson  said  that  in  1877 
the  railways  paid  4}  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
The  financial  prospects  of  the  colony  were, 
he  added,  so  bright  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
change  the  fiscal  system.  They  had  had  a 
splendid  season,  and  an  abundant  harvest  in 
every  district  of  the  colony.  A  change  in  the 
governorship  took  place  during  the  year.  Sir 
George  Robinson,  whose  time  had  expired, 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  for- 
merly British  Ambassador  to  St  Petersburg. 
Lord  Loftus  arrived  at  Sydney  on  August  4th. 
The  budget,  after  having  been  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  was  disapproved  by  the  Legislative 
Council  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  effect, a  partial  remission  of 
the  customs  duties,  and  cover  the  deficit  by  an 
increase  in  the  stamp  duties  to  the  extent  of 
£70,000.  The  principal  measure  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  Government  Law  Bill,  was  lost  in  the 
Upper  Home,  not  by  its  rejection,  but  by  its 
witndrawal.  The  second  clause  of  the  bill 
proposed  to  reduce  from  twenty  shillings  to 
ten  shillings  an  acre  the  improvements  which 
free  selectors  agreed  to  make  on  the  land  they 
had  been  allowed  to  take  up.  The  Council, 
while  willing  to  make  the  reduction  for  the  fu- 
ture, object^  to  an  alteration  of  the  bargains 
already  made  with  the  state.  The  Government 
declined  to  go  on  with  the  bill  unless  it  was 
made  retrospective.  As  the  Council  was  inex- 
orable, and  refused,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
or  petitions,  to  release  free  selectors  from  tbo 
contracts  they  had  made,  the  measure  was 
dropped.  The  majority  in  the  Assembly  then 
pronounced  itself  strongly  in  favor  of  an  elec- 
tive Council  in  place  of  the  present  system,  by 
which  the  Council  is  appointed  for  life,  x^o- 
thing  was  done  to  secure  that  object,  how- 
ever, and  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Sydney  was 
opened  on  September  17th  by  Lord  Loftus,  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governors  of  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania,  and  the  foreign  Com- 
missioners. There  was  a  Isrfire  display  of  ag- 
ricultural implements,  macbinery  in  motion, 
pottery  and  glassware,  and  of  fine  art.  There 
were  800  British  industrial  exhibitions,  and 
518  fine-art  entries,    including  photographs. 
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Germany  had  695  entries,  including  108  fine-  «leotio&  intervexdn^,  any  measure  for  the  reform  of 

art;  Austria,  170;  France,  860  industrial  and  ^  9?^^^^^^"  J^y  ^  ^y  opinion,  even  more  open 

irtQ  fl«^  ««♦.  T2^iJ;»»«    OQC  ;«^»o4^»:»i   ^w^a  k/\  to  objection  than  the  proposal  I  undentood  him  to 

168  fine-art;  Belgium,  286  industrial  and  60  convey  in  his  memorandui^ August  6Uu    But  it  is 

pamtiogs ;  United  States,  160  mdustrial  coUeo-  not  neoessary  to  discuss  the  merits  of  thb  or  any  other 

tions.     Among  the  best  filled  sections  were  proposal,  for,  though  iull^  reoo^uang  the  oonfldenoe 

rulway  apparatus  and  material,  steel  and  cut-  ^  ™  mother-eountry  evinced  oy  the  reference  of  so 

lery  from  "Sheffield    gaps  and  mi«|ellaneou.  g^^STiJ.^^'.SSSStf'I  &"Sriri:''ci^! 

manuiactures  from  Birmmgham,  and  Mancnes-  etanoes  do  not  justify  any  Imperial  le^lation  for  the 

ter  goods.  amendment  of  that  Constitutional  Act  by  which  aelf- 

Tbe  term  of  Sir  George  Bowen,  the  Gov-  government,  in  the  form  which  Victoria  desired,  was 

ernor  of  Victoria,  expired  in   1878,  and  the  i^^*2?®i*°i^»i"^  by  which  the  power  of  amend- 

u««».-.:«  «r  \r<v.»3.««i>5  «.««  «.x^^;«»«j  :«  i.:«  mg  the  Constitution  was  expreBsly,  and  as  an  essential 

Marquis  of  Normanby  was  appomted  in  his  i^adent  of  self^vemmenl,  vc/ted  in  the  Colonial 

place.     Lord  Normanby  had  been  previously  Legiriature  with  the  oonsent  of  the  Crown.    The  in- 

Lientenant-Govemor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Gov-  tervention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  not,  in 

ernor  of  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  and  ™y  opinion,  be  justifiable,  except  in  an  extreme  emer- 

his  appointment  was  welcomed  with  great  sat-  gf  ^»  "?^  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  desire  of 

'^   f*       u    A    •  ^v*     i      -•  XT'  Z    •        OM.  the  people  of  the  colony,  when  all  available  efforts  on 

lafaction  by  the  mhabitants  of  Victoria.     The  their  part  bad  been  exhausted.    But  it  would,  even  if 

dispute  between  the  Legislative  Council  and  thus  justified^  be  attended  with  much  difficulty  and 

the  Assembly  terminated  in  the  proposition,  risk,  and  be  m  itself  a  matter  for  grave  rerot.    It 

made  in  the  latter  part  of  1878,  to  send  an  ^°^^^  vict^wM  wmpdlK 

embassy  from  the  Assembly  to  the  Home  Gov-  Pa^Sfment  to resum "a po!w  wMch," ^        topro- 

eminent,  to  represent  to  it  the  state  of  affairs  mote  her  welfare,  and  believing  in  her  capadty  for 

in  the  colony,  and  to  ask  its  intervention.    An  self-government,  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  volun- 

embassy  of  three  was  accordingly  sent  off,  but  ?^y  suirendered ;  and  that  this  request  was  made 

in  February  a  dispatch  from  the  Colonial  Sec-  ^^^^  ^®  ^^"  ^i  ^^^?^  P*"^"'  ^^'Vff^^?^ 

"          VV^     ^  f,  I^r  .      a"    w   Vf.  \^   vi      r^  ^*ut of  the  moderation  and  sagacity essentialto  the 

retary  or  ixreat  Britam,  bur  M.  tiicks- Beach,  success  of  constitutional  government,  had  fiuled  to 
was  publii>hed  in  Melbourne,  expressing  the  a^ree  uron  anv  compromise  fbr  enabling  the  buaineas 
opinion  that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been  or  the  Oolonial  Parliament  to  be  carried  on. 
shown  for  the  intervention  of  the  Home  Par-  In  speaking  of  the  recent  differences,  he 
liament.  If,  however,  representatives  of  both  says  they  turned  upon  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  would  come  to  the  finances.  In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
England,  every  aasistance  would  be  rendered  he  recommends  to  the  Council  and  the  Assem- 
them.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  bly  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
February,  authorizing  an  International  Exhibi-  liament. 

tion,  upon  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  at  Mel-  Parliament  was  opened  on  July  8th.  The 
bourne.  The  building  is  to  cost  £95,000,  and  Governor's  speech  stated  that  signs  of  a  re- 
tlie  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  October  1,  vival  of  trade  were  apparent,  ana  that  agri- 
1880,  and  closed  on  March  81,  1881.  culture  and  mining  prospects  were  improving. 
On  February  21st  the  following  notice  was  He  expressed  regret  at  the  necessity  for  in- 
issued  by  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  acting  Chief  creased  taxation,  owing  to  the  loss  of  revenue. 
Secretary:  He  referred  briefly  to  the  recent  mission  of 

In  consequenoe  of  the  fabrication  by,  and  the  pub-  ^^'  /^^F^  ^2  ?°f ^*?^'  TT^^^j*  ]^®  *^^P^  ^^"^^ 

llcation  in,  the  "Argus"  journal  offalse  news,  purport-  result  beneficially  for  the  future  progress  of 

ing  to  be  genmne  and  authoritative,  oonoem&nff  the  necessary  legislation.    The  speech  announced 

proceedings  and  discussions  of  the  Cabinet,  being  the  introduction   of  bills   for  nmending  the 

continuously  persisted  in  for  several  weeks  past,  tiie  land-tax,  and   measures  of  constitutional  re- 

Sublioare  hereby  cautioned  ajniinst  dvingany  ere-  i          .   ', "7.     «"^««"*'^°  ^*   v  uowvu»,.vu«i  »^ 

enoe  to  either  those  statements  or  anyslmilar  kind  '<^™»  including  the  amendment  of  the  electoral 

of  news  for  the  ftiture  in  that  journal.  The^Aigus"  law,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting,  and  the 

journal  has  been  reftised  any  official  information  of  amendment  of   the  Local   Government  Act. 

Y^t]i^A  ^?  iS*®  ^^"^  ^^^^  Secretory,  who  feels  Qn  July  22d  Mr.  Berry,   the  Premier,  intro- 

L^^i?onl£^un%^SS^^^^  ^-<^ed  in  the  Assembly  a  bill  to  amend  the 

cute  the  financial  credit  of  Victoria.  Constitution.    It  gave  to  the  Assembly  abso- 

»ru»     ^-        *  i.u   rt^              *,        i.  J  late  control  over  expenditure  and  taxation, 

Tbw  action  of  the  GoTernment  created  con-  ^^^^^  ,„,  ^^^   g^l^^^  subeUtntion  of  a 

sideraWe  excitement,  and   wa«  severely  de-  ^^.^^  Conncil  in  place  of  the  present  elec- 

rhS^^flh""""*^              robyetBion  of  the  y^^  Legislative  Ooincil,  and  pfovidod  that 

'  OnVay  8d  lb-  m!  Hicka-Beach  aent  another  ^'Hf /T'll  •*?  '^.^f**™"?'  "^^  »*'?«  "j*- 

vu  mnj  ""  ""  •"•    •_"^_''""'  "°^» »""■"■"  Jected  by  the  Legislative  Council,  should  b« 

ditrpatch  to  the  Government  of  Victoria,  in  deferred  by  Ae  Governor  to  a  plibUciU.    On 

which,  after  refernng  to  the  arrival  of  the  j^    jOth  Mr.  Berry  presented  hU  financial 

OommiMion,  headed  by  Mr.  Berry  and  to  hia  .t^ent  to  the  A^mbly.    The  revenue  for 

former  dispatch,  he  continues  as  follows :  jg^g  ^^^t^  ^  J4,807,000,  and  the  expendi- 

Tho  nquest  niged  by  Mr.  Bcny  to  hIa  letter  of  tnre  to  £4,944,000;   the  estimated  revenue  for 

Act  of -Victoria,  enable  the  Lepslative  Assembly  to  »74,000,  inclusive  of  the  deficiency  of  £187,000 

enact  in  two  distinct  annual  seasions,  with  a  general  from  last  yeai''8  budget.    It  was  proposed  to 
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proride  for  the  deficit  of 
the  CDireat  jear  b;  an  in- 
ereue  of  the  land-tax  and 
enatoma  dntiea.  In  Jao- 
narj  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Minietrj 
«*»  paaaed  by  the  Legi^ 
lative  Ooonoil  of  Qaeena- 
laod.  In  oon»eqaenoe,  tb« 
Miaistrj  reaifDed,  and  a 
new  one  was  fonned,  com- 
pOMdufoUows:  Premier 
and  Treunrer,  T.  Mcll- 
wraith ;  Colonial  Secra- 
Urj,  A.  H.  Palmer  :Min- 
itter  of  JaalJoe.  T.  U. 
ThompMiii;  PublicWorta, 
J.  )£.  HcCrassan ;  Hini»- 
ter  of  Landa,  T.  Perkins  | 
Postmaater  -  Oenera),  0. 
H.  Biiiaoott.  Thii  Min- 
istry met  with  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  from  the  Assembly  Id  the  and  begun  plowing  on  these  lands.  The  set- 
beginning  of  Augnst.  In  Aagnst  the  Legisla-  tiers  applied  to  the  Government  for  aid,  Imt 
tare  paswd  an  act  declaring  that  certain  isl-  the  Oovernment  refiued  to  direct  the  settlers 
andd  in  Torres  3trut«,  and  Ifing  between  the  how  to  act  in  the  emergency.  The  settlers, 
continent  of  Anatralia  and  the  island  of  New  tlierenpon,  having  first  informed  the  Govern- 
Oainea,  shall,  from  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  ment  of  iheir  intention,  took  the  matter  int^ 
Oovemor  by  proclamation,  become  part  of  the  their  own  hands,  and,  mustering  in  consider- 
eolony  of  Qaeensland,  and  subjeot  to  the  laws  able  numbers,  but  nnormed,  took  possession  of 
in  force  therein.  This  territory  is  described  the  plowmen  and  their  teams,  and  removed 
in  the  act  as  follows :  "  All  islands  inoladed  them  bodily  acroris  Jhe  Waingogoro  River, 
within  a  line  drawn  from  Sondj  Gape  north-  which  forms  the  boandary  of  the  confiscated 
ward  to  the  sontbeastem  limit  of  tne  Great  lands.  No  great  attempt  at  resistance  was 
Barrier  Beefs;  thenoe  followtng  the  line  of  made  by  the  Maoris,  and  no  nnneceessry  force 
the  Great  Barrier  Keefs  to  their  northeastern  was  us»d  by  the  settlers;  and,  after  the  ejeot- 
eitremity  near  the  latitade  nine  and  a  half  de-  ment  hod  been  snccesefnlly  accomplished,  Sir 
grees  sonth  ;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direo-  Geoif  e  Grey  telegraphed  his  approval  of  what 
tion,  embracing  East  Anchor  and  Bramble  hod  been  done.  The  ^ected  plowmen  were 
Oiys;  thence  from  Bramble  Oay  in  a  line  doly  warned  that  in  caee  of  their  retora  they 
west  by  Boath  <sonth  79  degrees  west)  tme,  wonld  be  arrested  and  sent  to  priaon.  But 
embroeiag  Warrior  Reef,  Subai,  and  Tuaa  Isl-  this  threat  and  its  sabseqaent  eiecntion  did 
ands;  thence  diverfi^ng  in  a  northwesterly  di-  not  deter  them  from  their  purpose.  One  party 
reotion,  so  as  to  embrace  tlie  groap  known  after  another  renewed  the  trespass,  some  oif 
OS  tbe  Talbot  Island*-  thence  to  and  embrac-  them  even  coming  within  the  incloanres  sor- 
ing the  Deliverance  Islands,  and  onward  in  a  rounding  the  armed  constabulary  depots  with 
west-by-eoQth  direction  (true)  to  the  meridian  their  plows;  and  party  after  party  was  ar- 
of  138  degrees  of  east  longitude.''  rested.  The  imprisoned  natives  were  commit- 
The  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  was  opened  ted  for  trial  for  destruction  of  property,  but 
on  Jnly  11th.  Among  the  raeasnres,  the  in-  they  pleaded  that  their  action  was  simply  an 
trodnction  of  which  wa*  promised  by  tbe  assertion  of  an  nndefined  claim  in  the  confls- 
Govemor's  speech,  were  manhood  suffrage,  cated  lands,  and  that  they  adopted  this  as 
Parliamentary  representation  on  tbe  basis  of  the  only  means  of  obtuning  a  hearing.  Among 
popolAtion,  triennial  Parliamenta,  and  the  res-  the  m^ority  of  Parliament  an  evident  desire 
olation  of  Ohinese  immigration  into  the  col-  mode  itself  manifest  to  do  Justice  to  the  no- 
ony.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  pre-  tives,  and  Bir  George  Orej,  the  Premier,  who 
eeding  year  hod  exceeded  the  eetimates  by  had  np  to  this  time  eqjoyed  public  confidence 
£190,000;  bat  there  had  nevertheless  been  a  to  a  nigh  degree,  was  bitterly  denounced  in 
■^ntt  tolling  off  in  the  amount  derived  from  Parliament,  and  charged  with  maladministra- 
laad  and  from  the  income-tax,  and  PorllameDt  tion  of  the  native  affairs  in  particular,  and  pub- 
woold  be  asked  to  sanction  an  additional  loan  lie  affairs  in  general.  Upon  the  motion  of 
of  £5,000,000.  A  difficulty  arose  with  the  Sir  William  Fox,  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
Vooria  at  Taronoki,  which  at  one  time  seemed  the  Honse  declared  in  August,  by  a  majority 
la  aaaorae  serioas  dimensions.  The  Maoris  of  fourteen,  that  it  had  ceased  to  repose  con- 
had  tr««ptsaed  on  lands  of  wblte  settlers,  fidence  in  the  administration  of  Sir  Geoi^ 
which  had  been  confiscated  from  the  natives,  Grey.     Upon  the  letter's  request  the  House 
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WM  diasolved,  nnd  a  new  election  ordered  The  Chinese  qnestion,  which  agttMcd  ttt 
within  fonr  weelie  l)j  the  Govemor.  Upon  the  of  the  colonies  of  the  Australian  continent, 
aMembting  of  tbe  new  Honse,  the  Govemmont  also  aaanmed  conudemble  dimendoiiB  in  Ta- 
waa  defeated  b;  a  m^joritf  of  two,  where-  hiti,  the  largest  of  the  Society  loknds,  and 
,  upon  Sir  George  Grey  resigned,  and  a  new  which  is  nnder  a  Freooh  protectorate.  An 
Ministry  waa  formed  nnder  Mr,  John  Hall.  order  was  issaed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
In  1876  New  Zealand,  previoasly  composed  that  no  Chinaman  would  be  pennitted  to  laod 
of  nine  large  pro vlnr^  was  divided  into  a  on  the  island  without  a  residential  permit  from 
large  number  of  counties.  The  census  of  the  the  Goremment.  Any  Chinese  wishing  to  re- 
colony  by  oonntiea  was  taken  in  March,  187S.  side  in  the  conntry  must  apply  for  leave  t-O  the 
The  total  popnlation  of  Kew  Zealand,  inolud-  authorities,  who  will  make  tbe  neoeiwary  in- 
ing  Chinese,  ball'-castea,  and  persons  on  ship-  qniries  as  to  the  character  and  the  ability  to 
board,  but  eiclusiTe  of  Maoris,  was  414,41S.  work  of  the  applicants;  and  any  Chinaman 
The  North  Island  had  a  popnlation  of  166,208;  presenting  hims^f  without  authority  will  be 
Middle  Island,  aC6,7C7 ;  Stewart  Island,  261 ;  stnt  back  by  the  firsi  ship.  If  he  has  not  tbe 
and  Chatham  Island,  166.  The  provincial  dis-  means  to  pay  his  passage,  he  will  be  made  to 
tricts  are  still  retained  for  certain  pniroises,  work  in  the  Government  dockyards  nntil  be 
and  their  poptUation  was  as  fullows  (exclosiva  has  earned  enough  to  pay  the  sntn  necessary 
of  Chatham  Island) :  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  repatriation. 
FROvmcm.                                          roinbus.  A  revolt  broke  out  among  the  natives  on  the 

Ti™i«kf "I'SS  island  of  New  Caledonia,  belonging  to  France, 

WBmi»toii.V.','.V.V.V'.V.'.V.''"!!!"!!!!!!'   BiW  in  the  latter  part  of  1878.     It  was  completely 

Hawk?!  Bv IWI*  suppressed  by  Februsry,  1878,  and  the  cap- 

s^S!^  .".".'.'.'.'.:"".":.".:'".'.'.'.".".'    iwS  '"'■^^  natives  were  transported  to  the  Isle  of 

W«Mlud!!!.'!!!!V.!'i!!l!!!."!!!!!!!li^'i    i<l,DBi  Pines  and  other  small  islands  in  the  neighbor- 

Ckawrburr 81,811  hood. 

**'**°' "*•**  The  later  efforts  of  Proteetant  misMOoaries 

Toui 41U11         among  the  aborigines  of  Australia  show  thtt 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  was  4,883,  of    those  people  haveahigber  int«iligence  and  a 
whom  only  ei(;ht  were  females.    The  number    greater  capacity  for  civilization  than  they  had 
of  the  Maoris  was  42,810,  a  decrease  rince  1S74    be«n  credited  with.    The  failure  of  the  earlier 
ofS,lS7.    The  males  considerably  ezGMded  the    attempts  to  instruct  them  had  left  an  imprea- 
females,  the  former  being  SS,G38,  and  the  lat-    sion  that  they  would  hardly  rective  even  a 
ter  only  19,266.    But  the  most  characteristio    rudimentary  civiliution.    The  colonies  of  na- 
featnre  of  these  figures  was  tbe  great  disparity    tires  ooonected  with  the  Moravian  and  Episco- 
pal missions  have,  how- 
ever, made  a  respectable 
intelleotual  advancement 
and    acqnired  cansider- 
able  skill    in   industrial 
labor.      The  Moravians 
have    two    stations    in 
Gippsland,  to  which  nest 
churches   are    attached, 
with  126  native  Chris- 
tians liTing  in  a  civilized 
manner.     The  Presbyte- 
rian Charch    of  South 
AustraliahasamiBsionat 
Point  Maclay,  of  which 
a  similar  report  i*  made. 
The  Anglican  missiona- 
ries have  schools  from 
which  favorable  resalt«i 
have  been  gained,  and 
missions  have  been  es- 
tablished by  colonial  to- 
FABumn  BuiLDnias,  inraiiT.  cietiea  and  the  German 

Lntberans.  Tbe  natives 
in  the  proportion  of  adults  and  children.  Of  connected  with  the  Moravian  mission  received 
the  total  of  42,810  in  1878,  no  less  than  14,633  a  medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  for  arrow- 
were  males  and  11,802  females  over  fifteen  root  The  Anglioan,  Presbyterian,  and  Wes- 
yenrs.  In  European  countries  the  men  uaunlly  leyan  Chnrohes  have  also  missions  among  the 
average  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  popula-    Chinese  immigrants. 

tion,  while  at  present  among  tbe  Maoru  they       Missions  are  carried  on  among  the  Maoris 
oonstitnte  one  third.  by  the  Anglican  and  Wesleyan  Misuonary  So- 
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cieties  and  tvro  Oennan  societies.  The  prinoi-  the  Feejee  Islands.  Several  of  the  London 
pal  iniasion  is  that  of  the  Oharoh  Missionarj  Society's  missions  are  largely  self -supporting, 
Society,  which  returns  16  European  and  2T  the  people  huilding  their  own  chapels,  huying 
native  missionaries,  with  220  native  teachers,  their  own  books,  and  paying  the  sakries  of 
and  has  about  2,000  members  with  10,816  ad-  their  native  pastors  and  schoolmasters,  only 
herents.  The  Wesleyan  missions  were  nearly  the  English  missionaries  drawing  their  salaries 
broken  up  by  the  wars  several  years  ago.  For  from  home ;  but  this  last  item  is  more  than 
1879  they  returned  five  missionaries,  two  as-  covered  by  the  amounts  which  the  missions 
sistants,  and  885  members.  The  Uermannsburg  contribute  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Society, 
mission  has  three  stations  among  the  natives.  Native  pastors  and  teachers  are  relied  upon  in 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  most  of  the  islands  to  continue  the  work,  the 
and  the  North  German  Missionary  Society  sus-  white  missionaries  acting  to  a  large  extent  as 
tain  missions  to  colonists  and  natives.  superintendents  and  counselors,  or,  as  in  the 
Several  Protestant  missionary  societies  have  Sandwich  Islands,  simply  as  equals,  and  tend- 
foiind  some  of  their  most  fruitful  fields  of  oper-  ing  every  year  to  exercise  less  authority  and 
ation  in  the  Sooth  Sea  islands.  This  has  been  be  less  necessary.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
notably  the  case  with  the  American  and  Brit-  lished  everywhere,  and  religious  books  and 
ish  Oongregational  societies,  and  the  British  school-books  have  been  published  in  the  native 
Wesleyan  societies,  whose  labors  have  been  languages,  of  which  those  in  use  at  the  mis- 
rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  ^  whole  nations,  sions  have  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  mis- 
The  condition  of  these  missions,  including  those  sionaries.  The  Wesleyan  missions  return  47,- 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  which  have  become  481  scholars.  The  elementary  schools  are  sup- 
a  self-supporting  Church,  is  as  follows:  Oon-  plemented  by  higher  schools,  training  schools 

gregational    churches   and    missions   in   the  for  teachers,  colleges,  and  theological  schools, 
mdwich  Islands,  Micronesia,  the  Marquesas  The  colleges  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have 
Islands,  the  Society,  Loyalty,  Samoa,  and  Her-  been  for  several  years  in  successful  operation, 
vey  Islands,  and  New  Guinea,  86  missionaries.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  college  at  Navuloa,  Fee- 
6S0  assistants,  mostiy  natives,  and  86,580  mem-  jee,  where,  according  to  the  British  Governor, 
bers ;  Wesleyan  churches  and  missions  in  the  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  ^'  a  really  superior  educa- 
Feejee  and  Friendly  Idands,  Sainoa,  Rotamah,  tion  is  given  to  those  who  are  preparing  for 
New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  ordination,  and  to  a  large  number  of  others  of 
York  Islands,  17  misaionaries,  572  native  as-  the  best  native  families."     At  the  Wesleyan 
sistanU,  81,143  members ;  Presbyterian  mis-  Tobon  OoUege,  in  Nukualofa,  Tonga,  the  pn- 
sions  in  the  New  Hebrides,  16  missionaries,  nils  are  said  to  have  acquitted  themselves  well 
1,150  members ;  Anglioin  missions  in  Melane-  before  the  Governor  when  examined  in  **  en- 
tia  and  the  Sandwicn  Islands,  14  missionaries  olid  and  algebra,  in  English,  and  geography.*' 
and  assistants,  252  members ;  French  Evan-  In  the  An^ioan  Melanesian  missions  the  plan 
gelical  missions  in  the  Society  Islands,  25  mis-  is  adopted  of  taking  youths  from  their  own 
sionaries  and  assistants,  2,879  members;  mak-  islands  to  a  school  in  Norfolk  Island  for  a  few 
ing  a  total  of  1,860  missionaries  and  assistants  months  in  each  year,  after  which  they  are 
and  71,471  members.    The  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  expectation 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  estimating  that  they  will  exert  a  favorable  influence  over 
the  whole  number  of  converts  at  68,101,  ^loti  their  countrymen.    The  missionaries  in  charge 
them  among  the  three  races  of  people  thus :  of  the  school  also  visit  the  different  islands  for 
Malayo  -  Polynesian,  86,079 ;  Melanesian,  80,-  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  healthy  season. 
522 ;  Micronesian,  1,500.    Taking  the  number  AUSTRO- HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY,  an 
of  church  members  to  be  one  fifth  the  number  empire  in  Central  Europe.    Since  the  year 
of  nominal  Christians,  he  estimates  the  whole  1867  the  monarchy  forms  a  dual  state,  con- 
number  of  those  who  have  renounced  paganism  sisting  of  a  German  or  *' Cisleithan  ^^  mon- 
and  come  under  the  direct  infiuence  of  mission-  archy,  Austria,  and  a  Magyar  or  Transleithan 
ary  teaching  to  be  840,505.    The  missionary  kingdom,  Hungary.    Each  of  the  two  coun- 
ohnrohes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Micro-  tries  has  its  own  Government,  while  the  con- 
nesia  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Hawaiian  necting  ties  between  them  consist  in  the  per- 
Evangelical  Association,  a  society  organized  in  son  of  the  hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  common 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  is  assisted  by  the  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  a  common  Par- 
American  Board.    The  Wesleyan  South  Sea  liament,  tiie  Delegations.    Emperor,  Francis 
missions  are  under  the  care  of  the  Australasian  Joseph  I.,  born  August  18,  1880;  succeeded 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  whose  office  is  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  L,  Decem- 
at  Sydney.    The  Malay o-Polyiiesian  race  have  her  2,  1848.    Heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
become  almost  entirely  Christianized,  the  prin-  Archduke  Rudolphus,  bom  August  21,  1858. 
cipal  exceptions  to  the  fact  being  found  in  the  A  member  of  the  imperial  family,  the  Arch- 
Marquesas  Islands,  where  the  Hawaiian  Soci-  duchess  Maria  Christina,  was  married  on  No- 
ety  has  a  mission.    The  Wesleyan  missions  in  vember  29th  to  King  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain, 
the  Friendly  Islands  are  self-supporting  and  (See  Spain.)    The  following  genealogical  ta- 
oontribute  to  the  support  of  the  society ;  the  ble  shows  the  relationship  between  the  new 
same  is  the  case  to  a  large  extent  with  those  in  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria : 
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Leopold  n^  Emporor  of  GormaDj,  died  1T9S. 
I 


FnndB  II-  last  Kmporor  of  OomiAiiy,     Ghwles,  Arohdoko, 
ftbdkatad  1800 ;  a»  Emperor  of  Aiu-  died  1829. 

trU,  Francie  I. ;  died  IWft. 


I 


Ferdinand  I^ 
Emperor  of 
Austria,  ab- 
dicate 1848, 
diedl67&. 


Fraocla  Oharlea 
renounced  hta 
right  of  auo- 
cesaion  in  fii- 
vor  of  his  old- 
est son  ISML 
died  1879. 
I 


Charles  Ferdinand. 
Archdnlce,  married 
1&54  to  ArohduehesB 
Eiiiabeth,  daughter 
of  Archduke  Joseph 
Palatine  of  Hung»- 
xy,  died  lb74. 


1 


Frands  Joseph  L, 
Kmperur  of  Aus- 
tria, bom  IbSO, 
succeeded  his  un- 
cle Ferdinand  in 
1848. 


Fred*k,      Maria       Oharlea  Eugene, 
Arch-    CHsisTUfA,     8tep*n,  Arch- 
duke,    Queen  of       Arch-  duke, 
born     6paln,bom      duke,  bom 
IbM.         1868.             bora  1808. 

186J. 


Endolphua,  Prince  Imperial 
and  heir  apparent,  bora 
1868.  ^^ 

The  MiniBtry  for  the  CoTnmon  Aifairs  of  the 
Empire  consisted,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1879,  of  Earl  Heinrich  Baron  von  Haymerle, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Impe- 
rial House  (appointed  October  9, 1879) ;  Baron 
Leopold  Friearioh  von  Hofmann,  Minister  of 
the  Finances  of  the  Empire  (appointed  1876) ; 
and  Ooant  Arthnr  Bylandt-Bheidt,  Minister  of 
War  (appointed  1876). 

The  Ministry  of  C^sleithan  Anstria,  at  the 
dose  of  1879,  was  composed  of  Oonnt  Ednard 
Taaffe,  President  (appointed  Angust  14, 1879) ; 
0.  von  Stremayr,  Public  Worship  and  Instruc- 
tion (November,  1871) ;  General  norst.  Defense 
of  the  Country  (appointed  pro  tern.  November, 
1871,  definitely  in  March,  1872);  Count  Julius 
von  Falkenhayn  (August  14,  1879),  Agricul- 
ture ;  Baron  Karl  von  Korb-Weidenheim  (Au- 
gust 14, 1879),  Commerce ;  Emil  Chertek  (Au- 
gust 14,  1879),  Finance;  Florian  Ziemialkow- 
ski  (April.  1878),  and  Dr.  Alois  Prazak  (August 
14,  1879),  Minister  without  portfolio. 

Count  Eduard  Taaffs  was  born  February 
24,  1838.  Having  held  various  administra- 
tive offices,  he  was  in  March,  1867,  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  later  on  in  the 
Fame  year  substitute  of  the  Minister-President 
and  Minister  of  Public  Defense;  and  in  1868 
he  was  appointed  temporarily,  and  in  1869 
permanently'  Minister-President.  Resigning 
this  post  in  1870,  he  was  next  called  to  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Tyrol,  where  he 
showed  great  administrative  talent  in  recon- 
ciling the  Italian  with  the  German  element 
At  the  beginning  of  1879,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  Auersperg  Cabinet,  he  was  charged 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  but, 
having  failed  in  this  task  on  the  eye  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  session  of  the  Reichsrath,  and 
the  members  of  the  Auersperg  Cabinet  being 
prevailed  on  to  retain  their  portfolios,  the 
Count  joined  that  body  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. Under  his  auspices  the  Reichsrath  was 
closed  and  new  elections  were  held.    The  pro- 


gramme of  Count  Taaffe  aimed  at  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  various  nations  of  Austria*  the 
union  of  their  representatives  in  the  Reichs- 
rath, and  the  direction  of  the  energies  of  Par- 
liament to  economic  and  financial  questions. 

Dr.  YON  Btbbmatb  was  bom  October  80, 
1823.  He  was  on  several  occasions  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Worship,  until  in  1871  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Auers- 
perg Cabinet,  which  office  he  held  up  to  the 
present  year. 

General  Baron  Hobst,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Defense,  has  held  this  position  since  1871,  and 
has  administered  his  department  with  eminent 
success. 

Dr.  ZiHMTALKowsKi,  a  Pole  by  birth,  had  as 
a  youth  a  very  agitated  career,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  being  compromised  in 
some  political  afiiurs.  Having  been  successful 
as  an  advocate,  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
was  in  1867  elected  second  Vice-President. 
In  1878  he  was  cdled  upon  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  Government  and  his  Po- 
lish compatriots. 

Count  Julius  FALKEimATN  is  the  represent- 
ative in  the  Parliament  of  the  Clerico-Feudal 
party,  of  which  he  has  long  been  an  active 
partisan.  His  appointment  was  regarded  as 
a  concession  to  tne  rural  communes  of  the 
Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Upper  Austria,  and  Styria, 
where  the  Clencal  party  is  in  the  minority. 

Baron  Kobe- Weidenreim,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, although  belonging  to  the  Reichsrath 
since  1867,  was  known  but  very  little  before 
his  appointment.  This  was  intended  to  secure 
to  the  large  landed  proprietors  of  Bohemia  a 
place  in  the  Government. 

Dr.  A.  Pbazax,  bom  Febmary  21, 1820,  was 
a  deputy  for  Moravia  from  1861  to  1868,  and 
again  since  1874,  and  represented  in  the  new 
Parliament  the  Czech  element.  Together  with 
Dr.  Ziemialkowski,  he  was  expected  to  form 
an  instrument  of  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  new  Slav  element  which 
had  recently  entered  the  Reichsrath. 

The  area  of  the  Monarchy  is  240,848  square 
miles ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1869,  85,901,485.  The  area  of  Cisleithan  Aus- 
tria (the  land  represented  in  the  Reichsrath)  is 
115,908  square  miles.  The  civil  population 
at  the  end  of  1878  was  officially  estimated  at 
21,970,649,  to  which  must  be  added  the  army, 
numbering  (close  of  1876)  177,449  persons; 
making  a  total  population  of  22,148,098.  The 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  census  of  December 
81, 1869,  by  adding  the  average  percentage  of 
increase.  The  civil  population  was  distributed 
among  the  diflferent  crown  lands  as  follows : 

OOUNTICRS.  iBhabtaili,  Dm.  SI,  Itm 

Anatria  below  the  Fnaa 8,201,488 

Anstria  above  the  Enna 7G0,S01 

t>alabnxv 1619&6 

Styria 1,191,TMI 

Ckrinthla 889^^ 

Carnlol* 471,986 

Trioete 140,117 

GoritzandOradiaca 81^15 

latria 870,798 
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OOUNTRXSS.  labaMlnti,  Dw.  91,  ItTS. 

Tyrol TM^TI 

Vortrlberg 10e.MO 

BohemlA. a,48«,814 

MormTU S,l()a,847 

Bllette fiT2,«6l 

OalleU 6,m,W8 

BakowiM &50,1M 

DalnutU 474,664 

91,»T0,(M9 
At  the  doM  of  1877 S1,76A,8S7 

The  moTement  of  populatioii  in  1877  was  as 
follows : 


OOnMTRIBi. 


florins,  and  the  reoeipts  from  oustoms  9,000,- 
000  florins,  leaving  97,678,466  florins  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Aastria  and  Hungary.  Of  this 
amount,  1,968,469  florins  were  to  come  from 
the  Treasury  of  Hungary,  and  of  the  balance 
Austria  contributed  70  per  cent,  and  Hungary 
80  per  cent.  The  common  debt  of  the  empire 
on  January  1,  1878,  amounted  to  411,999,868 
florins.  The  budget  of  Austria  Proper  for  1878 
was  as  follows  (in  florins — 1  fl.  =  48  cents) : 


Anttite  below  the  Enna.. . 
Auetrte  ebore  the  EmiA.. . 

SaUbnrg 

BtyrU 

OarinthU 

CtTDloU 

Trieste 

Goritiand  OndUoe 

IitrU. 

TjrroL 

vorarlberg. 

Bohemia 

MorftTia 

dtleeia 

Qdlcto. 

BakowUuu 

Dalmatie. 

Aitnj 

Totd 


BMhi. 

DMikiw 

85^9 

69,066 

84,109 

88,604 

bsn 

4,789 

8«,94« 

84,980 

10,871 

9,909 

1S,8S9 

14,78i 

S,216 

4,666 

6,0<5 

6387 

10.9«1 

8,261 

S9,e04 

18,481 

8,969 

81686 

812339 

168,681 

82,881 

691.809 

8a770 

18,814 

86a.ft44 

194.9fH» 

8M41 

88,290 

ie,M8 

18,280 

991 

8,767 

SBRJ4S 

686,418 

RICXIFTS. 


16,090 
^010 
918 
7,878 
1,680 
8,018 
1,086 
1,884 
8.048 
4,919 
706 

41,969 

16,866 
4.190 

49,067 

4,980 

8,614 

805 

164,668 


1.  MtDlitiy  of  Flnaoce 

8.  MioUtry  ofComnuroe 

8.  Cooncil  of  Minlttera. 

Minletiyofthe  Interior 

M liiUtiy  of  Public  Defense 

Ministry  of  Worship  and  KdacaUon 

Ministry  of  Juatke..... 

MIsceUaBeoiis •■• 


4. 
0. 
6. 
7. 
& 


OrdlHvy. 


TMal, 


Total  reeelpta 
KetreoelpU.. 


848,996,R36 

^°^I!5 

lU,402il40, 

78,900 

088.U00 

1.071. 9.J0 

80,U00j 

•  •  •  ■  •  e 

0.077,8&2, 

1,014,666 

07^,800 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

CO,S0O 

80306,779 

:)6I,T9^06^ 

87,999,440 

899,700.168 
888,146,471 


Of  the  total  number  of  children  bom,  21,514 
were  still-born,  and  of  these  17,084  were  legit- 
imate and  4,480  illegitimate.  Of  the  live-bom 
children,  717,180  were  legitimate  and  117,099 
illegitimate.  Of  the  total  number  of  children 
bora,  440,830  were  males  and  414,918  females. 
Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  857,182  were 
of  males  and  829,286  of  females.  In  regard  to 
age,  81  males  and  45  females  were  upward  of 
100  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Of 
the  deaths,  69,518  were  caused  by  epidemics 
(among  them,  36  by  cholera  and  1,274  by 
small-pox),  607.707  by  other  diseases,  and  9,198 
by  violence.  The  latter  class  includes  2,814 
suicides  of  males  and  483  of  females. 

The  number  of  professors  and  students  (in- 
clusive of  non-matriculated  hearers)  was  in  the 
summer  semester,  1878,  as  follows: 


Among  the  receipts  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, the  direct  taxes  amounted  to  90,000,000 
florins  (ground-tax  86,000,000,  income-tax  20,- 
000,000),  and  the  indirect  taxes  to  281,682,800 
florins  (duties  18,684,000,  excise  61,481,000, 
salt  monopoly  19,292,000,  tobacco  monopoly 
59,690,000,  stamps  17,200,000,  Judicial  fees 
82,500,000,  state  lottery  20,117,700). 
The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 


BXFKNDITURES. 


uviTBBSinnL 

P«^ 

SHriNth 

QMinoTlts 

89 
89 

lis 

83 
04 

169 
894 

S98 

Oneow , 

0S8 

OfatL 

764 

lanspniek r ....... . 

087 

Lsmoerff..  ......................... 

941 

Prscae 

1,690 
8,711 

yiftona  ♦ r  . . 

Totsl 

881 

6,004 

1. 
s. 

8. 
4. 

0 
6 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
18. 
14. 
10. 
16. 
17. 
19. 


OlvUIlat. 

Imperial  Qablnet  chancery 

Reicbsiath 

Imperial  Coort 

GonnoU  of  Ministers. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 

Ministry  of  Public  Defense 

Ministry  of  Worship  and  Edxusatiaa 

Ministry  of  Finance 

Mlnlstiy  of  Commerce 

Ministry  of  Agrlcaltore 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Board  of  Control 

Pensions 

Dotations 

Public  debt 

Admlnistrstlon  of  pablle  debt 

ClsMthan  portion  of  the  common 
expenditors 


Total 


Ordhwrj. 


narjr. 


4,650.000 

72.014 

6n,480 

91,000 

872,700 

10,800,600 

7,849,100 

14,461,940 

71,800,400 

91,078,900 

9381,061 

19,6I^100 

107,0(K) 

18,692,000 

6<)9.000 

100,170,704 

774,600 

76,708,146 


800,000 

16,060 

l,40^404 

400,000 

9,407,706 

441,199 

8,248,900 

984,840 

1,448,430 

1,000 

98.908,080 
88,281,860 


Total  ezpendlturs. 
Total  receipts 


869.067.800  68^888,904 

428,121,704 
899,79^168 


Dellett. 


88,826,041 


The  public  debt  of  Austria  Proper  on  July  1, 
1878,  was  as  follows  (in  florins) : 


According  to  the  common  budget  of  the 
whole  empire  for  1878,  the  amount  required 
for  the  ordinary  branches  of  administration 
was  111,221,662  florins.  The  receipts  for  the 
same  branches  were  estimated  at  4,548,196 

0  SzdaaiTe  of  the  Ibealtj  of  erangeUeal  theology. 


TITLE  OF  DEBT. 

1.  Consol.  del>t,old.... 
Consol.  debt,  new.. . 

8.  FkMtlnfr  debt 

8.  Rentes  jfbr  damaipes 
4.  Bentes  to  Bavaria. . 


Total, 


0<«.682 

2,7«8.26S.(J20 

97.980.029 

18,.%^fi.862 

1,700,000 


TotaL 


726,697'        1,«1 6.279 

122,612,872  2,880,»M),^.)7 

990,998       99.9*26,027 

12,.Vy0.862 

1,700,000 


2,876,094.098.124,880,067  8,000,489,160 
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The  commerce  of  Aastro-Hangary,  compriB-    of  bnllion,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  years 
ing  imports  aod  exports  of  merchandise  and    from  1868  to  1876 : 


Avwno-BUitQAatAM  OTraram  isebitobt. 

OVBTOMft  nSBlTOBT  OF  DAUCATIA. 

TEAB. 

llmlmdlM. 

Bullloo. 

iBpotta. 

l»        .^. 

uipoiw. 

Espwtk 

IlJU|NVW. 

Kzporti. 

■xpotti. 

1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1878... 
1874... 
1S75... 
1876... 

887,800,000 
420  600,000 
486,000,C00 
540,800,000 
618,400,0110 
5^8,100,000 
568,7011.000 
552,fi4iQ,000 
618,000,000 

428,900,000 
488,100,000 
895,400,000 
407,600,000 
884.600,000 
428.600,000 
449,800,000 
504,500,000 
506,600,000 

88,000,000 
89,800,000 
41,000,000 
69,400,000 
86,500,000 
40,900,000 
19,900,000 
15,800,000 
83,600,000 

88.900,000 
26,900,000 
84,100,000 
66,600,000 
66,100.000 
81.100,000 
18,900,000 
18,400,000 
81,800,000 

8,800,000 

8,100,000 

9,200.000 

8,600,000 

9,200,000 

9,700,(K)0 

10,800,000 

18.400,000 

18,800,000 

7,200,000 

7,900,000 
6,600.000 
7,800,000 
6,900.000 
6,100,000 
6,500,000 
10,400,000 
8,200,000 

Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  strength 
of  the  commercial  marine  of  Anstro-Hungary 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1878 : 


Nimbvof 

▼MMlS. 

Tooaaci. 

QrvwB. 

Bea-grotng  steamers  (15,560  h.  p.).. . 

Coasting  steamers  (882  h.  p.) 

Sailing  vessels.  Including  ooasters 

70 
28 

7,510 

15,883 
1,576 

278,889 

2,172 
181 

85,298 

Tbtal 

7,008 

290,298 

27,661 

The  army  of  the  Anstro-Hangarinn  Mon- 
archy was  in  August,  1878,  composed  as  fol- 
lows: 


standing  army 

Imperial  Boyal  Landwebr. . 
Koyal  Hangariao  Jjmdwehr 

StaA . 

Qenadwrmet    and    military 

poUce 

Army  studs 

Total 


PIACX  rooT- 

XHO. 


Onwn. 


14,710 

572 

1,015 

186 

24 
148 


16,685 


257.207 

2,782 

9,288 

90 

1,060 
6,096 


WAB  roomvo. 


28,687 
2,916 
8,028 


24 
148 


275,581  29,758 


761,929 
118,626 
127,284 


1.069 
6,096 


1,018,9S8 


The  naval  forces  at  the  end  of  the  year  1878 
consisted  of  14  ironclads  and  87  other  steam- 
ers, the  minority  of  the  latter  of  small  dimen- 
sions, constructed  chiefly  for  coast  defense. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation 
on  January  1,  1878,  was:  In  Austria  Proper, 
11,211  kilometres;  in  Hungary,  6,773  kilome- 
tres; total,  17,984.  The  length  of  the  tele- 
graph lines  and  wires,  and  the  number  of 
stations  and  messages  carried  were  in  1877  as 
follows : 


Lines.... 
wires... 
Stotlons . 
Messages 


84,087  U1. 
87,585    " 
2,418 
6,853,544 


nnoKSiy. 


14.908  Ml. 
49,948    ** 
981 
9,667,818 


ToteL 


48,996  klL 
187,529    " 
8.849 
8,025,862 


The  number  of  post-offices  in  1877  was 
4,866  in  Austria  Proper  and  1,960  in  Hungary. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  occupied  dis- 
tricts of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  according 
to  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse "  of  Vienna,  were 
divided  as  follows:  In  Bosnia  there  are  4,499 
square  miles  under   agricultural   cultivation, 


8,659  of  forest  and  woodland,  2,750  of  meadow 
and  pasturage,  and  530  of  sterile  soil ;  alto^- 
ther,  16,438  square  miles.  The  population  in- 
cludes 325,020  Mussulmans,  890,460  Orthodox 
Greek  Christians,  186,287  Roman  Catholics, 
2,145  Jews,  and  8,290  gypsies;  total,  862.202. 
The  occupied  portion  of  the  sanjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar  has  700  square  miles  under  cultivation, 
1,592  of  forest  and  woodland,  509  of  pasture- 
land,  and  721  of  mere  sterile  desert ;  altogeth- 
er, 3,522  square  miles.  The  population  is  set 
down  at  61,150  Mussulmans,  79,948  Oriental 
Greek  Christians,  95  Jews,  and  807  gypsies; 
total,  142,000.  The  Herzegovina  has  806  square 
miles  under  cultivation,  849  of  forest,  573  of 
pasturage  and  meadow,  and  2,080  of  sterile 
soil ;  altogether,  4,308  square  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation is  composed  of  56,000  Mussulmans. 
101,348  Orthodox  Greeks,  49,217  Roman  Cath^ 
olics,  65  Jews,  and  1,340  gypsies ;  total,  207,- 
970.  The  entire  area  of  the  occupied  prov- 
inces therefore  amounts  to  24,277  square  mUes, 
and  includes  a  total  of  6,005  square  miles  un- 
der cultivation,  11,100  of  forest  and  woodland, 
3,841  of  meadow  and  pasture  land,  and  8,331 
of  sterile  soil,  most  of  which  is  probably  iire- 
claimable,  with  a  total  population  of  1,212,172. 
This  population  is  distributed  as  follows:  442,- 
170  Mussulmans,  or  36*48  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  571,756  Orthodox  Greeks,  or  47*17 
per  cent. ;  185,504  Roman  Catliolics,  or  15*31 
per  cent. ;  2,305  Jews,  or  0*18  per  cent. ;  and 
10,4*37  gypsies,  or  0*86  per  cent. 

The  Reichsrath  reassembled  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess  on  January  15th,  and,  after  the  trans- 
action of  some  minor  business,  began  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  There  were 
28  speakers  announced  against  and  12  for  the 
treaty.  In  the  general  debate  Pficher  moved 
to  reject  the  treaty  and  to  proceed  to  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Dunajewski  denied  the  right 
of  the  Reichsrath  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
resolutions  of  a  European  Congress,  and  moved 
that  the  House  receive  the  treaty.  Deputy 
Fux  of  Znaira  also  spoke  against  the  treaty, 
and  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  or,  in  case  the 
treaty  be  accepted,  a  declaration  with  regard 
to  the  constitutional  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  occupation.  The  debate  was  then  ad- 
journed. It  was  continued  on  the  2l8t,  when 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  made.    Pro- 
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feasor  Ed.  SQss,  the  reporter  of  the  migoritj  proceedings  of  the  dabs,  bat  hitherto  deferred 
of  the  committee,  confined  himself  to  moving  or  prevented  by  a  series  of  compromises  from 
that  the  constitutional  sanction  be  given  to  appearing  in  the  House,  now  came  openly  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  He  was  followed  by  light  there,  manifesting  such  an  intense  reval- 
Dr.  Herbst,  the  reporter  of  the  minority,  who  sion  that  any  farther  attempts  to  solder  the 
stated  that  the  House  undoubtedly  had  the  broken  party  seemed  hopeless.  There  had  been 
privilege  to  criticise  the  events  which  had  many  causes  gradually  leading  to  this  result, 
come  over  Austria,  and  had  intiicted  on  the  the  principal  one  being  that  the  party  had  in 
country  and  the  citizens  such  heavy  burdens,  the  course  of  time  lost,  so  to  speak,  its  right 
He  added  that  the  policy  of  presenting  to  the  of  existence  in  a  country  endowed  with  a  par- 
country  /aits  tieeompluj  which  had  l^en  in-  liamentary  Government.  In  face  of  the  com- 
augurated  so  successfully  by  the  Government,  bination  of  Clericals,  Federalists,  and  Nation- 
was  continued  uninterruptedly ;  that  every  aUsts  in  the  time  of  the  Hohenwart  Ministry, 
dAy  new /aits  (iccomplU  were  created;  and  and  of  the  Ozechist  fundamental  articles  threat- 
that  every  day  new  interrogation  marks  were  ening  destruction  to  the  work  of  compromise 
placed  after  the  provisions  of  tlie  Constitu-  effected  in  1867,  and  aiming  to  upset  the  du- 
tion.  He  also  referred  to  the  address  of  the  alistio  organization  of  Ausrro- Hungary,  the 
Emperor  of  last  November,  and  declared  that  gathering  together  of  all  the  German  liberal 
since  that  time  no  change  had  taken  place  to  elements,  however  antagonistic  otherwise,  in 
satisfy  the  people.  He  closed  his  address  as  the  one  purpose  of  upholding  the  present  Con- 
follows  :  **  This  is  a  difficult  time  for  parlia-  stitution,  insuring  the  virtual  supremacy  of  the 
ments,  not  only  in  Austria  but  in  all  of  Europe.  German  element  in  Austria  and  the  consoli- 
The  free  speech  of  the  individual  is  to  be  re-  dation  of  parliamentary  government,  was  no- 
stricted,  but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  crime  thing  but  an  act  of  self-defense.  Great,  too, 
if  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  to  renounce  its  had  been  tlie  results  of  this  combination  within 
free  speech.*^  The  debate  ended  on  the  26th,  the  past  seven  years.  By  substituting  for  the 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  by  deputation  of  the  provincial  Diets  direct  elec- 
154  votes  against  112,  together  with  the  reso-  tions  to  the  Reichsrath,  the  power  of  particn- 
Intion  proposed  by  the  Left  Centre  expressing  larism  had  been  broken  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  conviction  that  in  the  direction  of  foreign  the  Beichsrath  fully  established ;  wnile  by  the 
affairs  the  Government  would  henceforth  take  regular  working  of  parliamentary  government 
into  due  consideration  the  views  expressed  by  the  vitality  of  the  new  liberal  institutions  had 
the  House  in  its  address  to  the  Crown  on  No-  been  more  and  more  demonstrated,  and  the 
vember  5,  1878,  regarding  the  serious  financial  system  had  recommended  itself  to  the  public, 
position  and  constitutional  complications  to  be  more  and  more  gaining  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
apprehended  from  the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  tion.  The  more,  however,  the  object  for  which 
Unlike  the  first  debate  on  this  subject,  the  de-  the  party  had  been  formed  was  attained,  the 
bate  on  this  occasion  grew  more  and  more  bond  hitherto  keeping  the  party  together  was 
animated  toward  the  end,  attracting  universal  loosed.  The  most  timid  among  the  defenders 
popnlar  attention.  This  was  due  to  the  cir-  of  the  Constitution  ceased  to  fear  a  reaction, 
cumstance  that  the  internal  strife  of  the  differ-  and  even  the  most  obstinate  among  its  oppo- 
ent  fractions  of  the  Constitutional  party,  sub-  nents,  the  Czechs,  despaired  of  their  cause, 
dued  in  the  earlier  debate  by  a  compromise.  The  dissimilar  elements,  therefore,  comprising 
came  this  time,  after  the  failure  of  the  com-  all  political  shades,  being  no  longer  held  to- 
promise,  to  the  front.  Added  to  this,  while  gether  by  a  common  object,  necessiuily  began 
in  the  former  debate  on  the  address  the  Gov-  to  resolve  themselves  into  tneir  original  shape, 
emment  maintained  almost  a  passive  attitude.  In  the  beginning  of  February  the  Emperor  re- 
Dr.  Unger,  its  best  speaker,  came  forward  in  called  Count  Taaffe,  Governor  of  the  Tyrol, 
the  latter  debate,  and  in  a  brilliant  constitu-  and  intrusted  liim  with  the  f«>rmation  of  a  new 
tional  expose  set  forth  the  anomalies  which  cabinet.  On  February  4th  all  the  subjects 
must  needs  arise  if  the  paragraph  of  the  Con-  awaiting  discussion  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
stitution  giving  the  Reichsrath  the  right  of  ac-  Reichsrath  were  removed  from  the  order  of 
cepting  or  rejecting  international  treaties  were  the  day,  pending  the  definitive  appointment  of 
taken  too  literally  and  applied  without  due  a  ministry.  In  the  beginning  of  February  the 
discrimination.  This  brought  to  the  front  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrath  adopted  the  re- 
constitutional  question,  in  which  most  of  those  port  of  the  committee  on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
now  in  opposition  had  made  their  reputation,  recommending  its  adoption,  unanimously  ana 
and  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  remind  without  debate.  On  the  11th  an  imperial  de- 
their  adversaries  that  they  had  become  faith-  cree  was  published  accepting  the  resignation 
less  to  their  colors.  In  the  heat  of  the  debate  of  the  Minister  President  Prince  Auernperg, 
personal  attacks  and  rejoinders  became  more  and  of  the  Minister  without  portfolio  Dr.  Un- 
and  more  frequent,  till  toward  the  end  a  warm  ger,  and  appointing  Dr.  Stremayr  President 
discussion  was  developed  such  as  had  not  been  of  the  Council,  Count  Taaffe  Minister  of  the 
heard  for  years  in  the  House.  The  effect  of  Interior,  and  reappointing  the  former  Minis- 
all  this  was,  that  the  schism  and  decomposition  ters  to  their  posts.  Even  those  most  opposed 
of  the  Constitutional  party,  long  patent  by  the  to  such  a  solution  saw  no  alternative  after  the 
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fmlnre  of  the  attempts  to  form  what  might  be  however,  no  signs  of  cohesion  on  either  side, 
called  a  Parliamentary  Ministry  in  the  strict  Among  the  178  of  the  so-called  Constitutional 
sense  of  the  word,  supported  by  a  clear  and  party,  there  were  the  representadves  of  all 
compact  m^ority. '  Two  attempts  in  the  latter  the  clubs  into  which  the  party  was  divided  in 
direction  had  been  made,  the  first  by  Baron  Pre-  the  rirevious  session — that  is,  the  Left  Center, 
tis-Cagnodo,  which  aimed  at  forming  a  majority  the  Left,  and  the  new  and  old  Fortschritt  Clubs, 
by  the  fusion  of  the  different  fractions  of  the  On  the  other  side  were  reckoned  the  Clericals, 
Constitutional  party,  and  the  second  by  Count  the  Czechs,  the  Poles,  and  the  Slovenes,  a  con- 
Taaffe.  who  took  as  the  basis  of  his  combina-  glomeration  as  mixed  as,  if  not  more  so,  than 
tion  the  two  more  Conservative  fractions  of  the  other  party.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed 
the  Constitutional  party,  round  which  should  on  August  14th  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
be  grouped  some  of  the  fractions  outside  that  Eduard  Taaffe.  (See  above.) 
political  body.  Both  these  schemes,  however,  An  important  political  conference  was  lield 
failed,  and  the  hope  of  forming  in  the  present  on  August  Slst  at  Linz,  in  which  all  the  newly 
Parliament  a  compact  working  m^ority  had  to  elected  German  lii)eral  members  of  the  Reichs- 
be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but  to  tide  rath  took  part.  It  was  called  for  the  purpose 
over  the  time  till  the  general  election,  which  of  determining  the  ])osition  of  the  party  to- 
must  be  the  principal  task  of  the  reconstituted  ward  the  new  Ministry,  wliich  comprised  Lib> 
Ministry.  erals,  Czechs,  Clericals,  and  Feudals.  It  was 
The  new  mnistry  met  on  February  18th  in  unanimously  resolved  at  this  meeting  that  the 
the  Reichsrath,  and  Dr.  Stremayr  made  a  dec-  composition  of  the  present  Cabinet  did  not 
laration,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  attempts  justify  its  support  by  the  German  Liberal  Con- 
made  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  Besides  the  stitutional  party,  llie  leaders  of  the  different 
difficulties  of  the  general  political  situation,  groups  of  the  opposition  to  the  Liberal  party 
he  said,  the  circumstance  that  the  duration  of  held  a  meeting  about  two  weeks  later,  under 
the  present  Parliament  would  end  in  the  course  the  presidency  of  the  Count  Hohenwart,  and 
of  the  current  year  proved  an  insuperable  ob-  resolved  to  act  as  a  united  Right.  In  the  be- 
stacle.  This  decided  the  position  of  the  pres-  ginning  of  October  an  autograph  letter  of  the 
ent  Cabinet.  It  had  no  programme  of  the  Emperor  was  published,  acceding  to  Prince 
future,  no  new  policy  to  announce ;  its  main  Carlos  Auersperg's  repeated  request  to  be  re- 
office  was  to  guard  against  any  interruption  in  lieved,  on  account  of  ill  health,  of  the  post  of 
the  constitutional  working  of  Parliament  and  President  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Keichs- 
in  the  administration.  As  to  the  principles  rath.  On  Septemoer  80th  the  Emperor  ap- 
directing  the  Ministry  in  this  province,  the  pointed  Count  Trautmannsdorf  in  his  place. 
House  had  known  them  for  seven  years.  In  The  Reichsrath  met  on  October  7th,  but  the 
regard  to  the  work  to  be  done,  there  were,  formal  opening  did  not  take  place  till  the  next 
above  all,  the  budget  and  the  bills  connected  diiy.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Em- 
with  it.  With  reference  to  Eastern  affairs,  peror  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that 
which  so  deeply  affect  the  interests  of  the  mon-  the  Bohemian  delegates,  who  formerly  had 
archy,  a  precise  and  positive  basis  had  been  declined  to  enter  Parliament,  had  taken  their 
laid  down  for  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  seats,  and  stated  that  an  important  step  had 
Taking  its  stand  on  this  instrument,  the  Gov-  thus  been  taken  to  secure  that  general  recon- 
emment  would  esteem  it  its  duty  to  execute  ciliation  and  agreement  which  have  always 
fully  the  task  assigned  it  by  the  Powers.  The  been  his  wish.  Among  the  meat'ures  which 
Government  would  seek  to  avoid  all  constitu-  would  probably  come  before  Parliament,  he 
tional  complications  and  further  sacrifices,  as  mentioned  decrees  relating  to  the  military  sys- 
far  as  they  regarded  it  compatible  with  the  tern  of  the  country,  laws  relating  to  Bosnia 
honor  and  security  of  the  monarchy.  After  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  revision  of  treaties 
voting  the  budget,  the  session  of  the  Reichs-  and  trading  laws.  With  regard  to  foreign  af- 
rath  was  closed  on  May  17th  by  the  Emperor,  fairs  he  said : 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  he  said  that  the  ^  jg  ^th  gx^at  satisfaction  that  I  record  the  undis- 

sacrifices  which  had  been  made  by  the  country  turbed  oontinuation  of  friendly  relations  with  other 

had  rendered  it  possible  for  the  Government,  Powera.    The  Berlin  Treaty  has  been  carried  out  in 

in  the  interest  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  ^]  ^H  ^^^^  ^''v'^**!^    '^^^^^^^ }!^}S  *t!  f*"; 

♦/>  <.^,xi^«  «n  ;*«  i^^i^^^^r. ;«  ^^»«»i:;i«^*Jl»  ♦ki  jak  of  Novi-Barar  has  been  made  upon  the  basis  of 

to  employ  all  its  influence  m  consohdatmg  the  -^^  treaty,  in  friendly  accord  with  ffie  Porte.    The 

work  achieved  by  Europe  in  the  East,  and  that  Government  is  now  in  a  position,  and  it  wll  be  its 
the  attainment  of  this  object  was  near  at  hand,  principal  task,  to  devote  its  earnest  and  full  attention 
The  elections  for  the  new  Reichsrath  were  *o  cherishinflr  with  imremitting  care  its  economical  re- 
held  during  June  and  July,  and  resulted  in  a  ^^**^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^• 
loss  of  seats  by  the  Liberal  party.  Of  the  dep-  Referring  to  the  finances,  he  said : 
11  ties  elected,  178  belonged  to  the  diflferent  The  endeavor  to  recover  an  equilibrium  in  the 
Liberal  fractions  and  176  to  the  Conservatives,  finances  by  careful  arrangement  will  above  all  thin^fA 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concern  you.  and  this  also  applies  to-the  war  budget ; 
two  Dftrtie**  noariv  bftlsnced  ea^h  other  and  ^  fer  only,  however,  as  may  appear  compatible  with 
lu  *  ^mH  v  1  ^  oaiancea  eacn  oiner,  ana  ^^  position  and  safety  of  the  empire.  X  oonsider- 
tnat  if  they  both  were  compact  parties  neither  able  diminution  of  the  expenditure  has.  through  the 
could  furnish  a  working  mig'ority.  There  were,  aimplification  in  the  administration  of  the  individual 
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deputmentB  of  tbe  public  Mrrioe,  been  amnged,  and  the  Anstrian  Delegation,  after  a  long  debate, 

hi  respect  to  thin  I  fiave  ordered  tiie  submuBion  of  ap-  resolved,  on  motion  of  Herr  Sturm,  to  give  m 

propnato  propoeala.    The  covering  of  the  deficit  which  „u^«;^.  L^^*:^^  ^.^  *u«  ^^  ^  a'*.         #-■•»?«« 

&10  next  budgetmay  ahow  ahoulcT  be  effected  without  «Henor  sanction  to  the  expenditure  of  41,720,- 

oaUing  upon  the  etate  credit,  and  without  i^jurinor  the  000  florms  m  excess  of  the  grant  of  60,000,000 

prodncdve  power  by  increasing  the  revenue.    Tnese  florins,  with  the  reservation  of  a  final  decision 

proposals  wiU  form  the  snbject  of  vour  earnest  con-  being  arrived  at  when  the  accounts  were  dosed 

Bideration  becauM  the  contemplated  reform  in  refer-  «„ifi»«  -^a„Ua  tw^^a^  i,.«^«,»       k*-  4.k«  -««.* 

ence  to  direct  taxation  undertSen  in  previous  sessions  *°^  ^^®  TQSulta  made  known.     At  the  same 

has  not  been  carried  out    My  Government  will  sub-  ^^f™®  *^  ^^  resolved  not  to  approve  the  addi- 

mit  new  proposals,  making  use  of  OTevious  prepara-  tional  6,000,000  florins  asked  for  by  the  Oov- 

toiT  researches,  and  I  hope  that  the  Keichsratii  will  at  ernment  for  expenses  in  November  and  Decem- 

lasi  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  improvements  so  ber,  1878.     The  chief  argument  urged  against 

pressing  m  our  system  of  taxation  in  the  mtcrcsta  of '^.       .-»  j-i.  j  __  "^  j  j           ©  *•  €^».m»» 

a  moi«5ust  divi«^)n  of  the  burdens.  granting  the  credit  demanded  was  that  a  large 

sum  had  already  been  spent  on  barracks',  roads, 

A  conference  of  the  Constitutional  members  and  railways,  and  that  in  the  estimates  for 
of  the  Upper  House  was  held  on  October  1st,  1879  8,000,000  florins  were  set  down  for  such 
under  the  presidency  of  Herr  von  Schmerling,  purposes,  which  are  investments  in  the  prov- 
and  a  party  club  was  formally  constituted  for  inces  which  the  Delegations  had  no  right  to 
the  flrst  time  since  the  creation  of  the  Upper  accord.  By  way  of  rejoinder,  the  Minister  of 
House.  The  programme  adopted  by  the  con-  War  pointed  out  that  all  the  works  under- 
ferenoe  was  as  follows :  Inviolable  adhesion  to  taken  had  been  determined  by  purely  military 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  especially  considerations,  and  that  the  saving  they  would 
those  concerning  the  competency  of  national  effect  in  the  cost  of  transport  would  in  a  corn- 
representatives  ;  opposition  to  every  attempt  paratively  short  time  compensate  for  the  mon- 
at  diminishing  the  rights  of  the  Reiohsrath,  to  ey  expended  on  them.  After  a  similar  vote  in 
the  profit  of  the  separate  provinces  of  the  the  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation, 
Grown.  One  of  the  first  signatures  attached  the  Delegations  themselves  approved  the  bud- 
to  the  programme  was  that  of  Cardinal  Kutsch-  get  and  then  adjourned, 
ker.  In  August  Count  Andrassy  resigned  his  po- 

The  Lower  House  organized  by  the  election  sition  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common  Min- 
fls  President  of  Count  Coronini,  a  Constitution-  istry.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Emper- 
aUst,  and  as  Vice-Presidents  of  Dr.  SmoUca,  a  or  to  Isohl  in  the  beginning  of  August,  be  nad 
Pole,  and  Baron  Goedel  Launay.  On  the  27th  an  audience  with  him.  The  latter  hesitated  to 
the  reply  to  the  address  from  the  Throne  was  comply  with  Count  Andrassy^s  desire  for  re- 
▼oted  by  the  Lower  House,  after  a  short  de-  tirement,  and  a  leave  of  absence  suflSciently 
bate.  It  was  on  the  whole  friendly  to  the  long  to  enable  the  Minister  to  recover  from 
GovernmenL  On  the  28th  the  Minister  of  the  fatigues  of  oflSce,  which  had  somewhat 
Finance  presented  the  estimates  for  1880.  The  shaken  his  health,  was  at  first  thought  of. 
balance  closed  with  a  deficit  for  1879  of  12,-  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  dis- 
000,000  fiorins.  This  deficit  it  was  proposed  posed  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  policy 
to  cover  without  having  recourse  to  any  new  of  the  Government  so  long  as  he  did  not  per- 
oredit ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Government  sonally  direct  it.  He  acco^ngly  renewed  his 
proposed  several  alterations  in  the  stamps  and  petition  on  the  first  opportunity  at  Ischl,  when 
special  taxes,  from  which  the  total  increase  of  the  Emperor  at  last  granted  his  request,  reserv- 
revenue  expected  was  5,800,000  florins ;  to  im-  ing  his  formal  acceptance  of  Count  Andrassy *8 
pose  a  tax  on  the  consumption  of  home  min-  resignation  to  the  time  when  he  should  have 
eral  oils  and  increase  the  customs  duties  on  decided  on  his  successor.  It  was  stated  oflS- 
petroleum  from  8  to  8  florins,  thereby  provid-  ciidly  at  the  time  that  the  Minister's  resigna- 
ing  an  addition  to  the  revenue  of  4,800,000  tion  was  entirely  spontaneous  on  his  part,  and 
florins ;  to  increase  the  duty  on  brandy  so  as  only  accorded  to  his  most  ardent  desire,  and 
to  realize  an  additional  revenue  of  1,500,000  that  no  question  of  foreign  or  home  policy  had 
florins ;  and,  as  temporary  measures  for  1880  brought  it  about.  The  change  in  the  Govern- 
only,  to  lay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  passen-  ment  was  completed  on  October  9th.  On  that 
ger  traffic  on  railroads  and  steamers,  ana  a  sup-  day  the  *'  Official  Gazette  "  contained  the  Im- 
plementary  tax  on  all  incomes  exceeding  1,400  perial  letter  relieving  Count  Andrassy  of  hia 
florins,  which  were  estimated  to  yield  4,000,-  functions,  and  also  one  nominating  Baron  Hay- 
000  florins.  The  flnanoial  statement  concluded  merle  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House  and  of 
by  saying  that  reductions  in  the  expense  of  ad-  Foreign  Affairs,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
ministration,  a  thorough  reform  in  the  system  Presidency  of  the  Common  Ministry.  (For  a 
of  taxation,  the  introduction  of  a  general  in-  biography  of  the  new  Minister,  see  Hatmsrlb.) 
oome-tax,  and  the  taxation  of  joint-stock  com-  The  letter  addressed  to  Count  Andrassy  says : 

Eanies,  would  flrmly  secure  a  financial  equi-  If  I,  though  reslly  with  rtsgret  and  rcluctsnoe,  grant 

brinm  in  the  future.  your  request  and  i^eve  you  of  the  office  of  a  Mmiater 

The  Delegations  met  in  Pesth  on  February  of  my  Honee  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  you  may  take 

27th.    The  budget  was  presented  by  the  Gov-  SJ^tTonSf^iShSaS^^ 

ernment  and  referred  to  the  Budget  Commit-  one  of  the  most  eventfti  and  memorable  period*^ 

tees.     On  March  4th  the  Budget  Committee  of  under  heavy  reeponsibility,  borne  the  ohaige  with 
VOL.  XIX.— 5    A 
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oounge,  force,  tnd  suooeas,  and  you  may  quit  with  south  side  of  the  sanjak,  another  entered  it 

well-earned  aatiafacfaon  your  sphere  of  action^  in  ^^  the  north  side,  by  way  of  Visegrad.    Crosa- 

wbich  you  have  rendered  the  most  eminent  iervioee  j„«  ♦i.^  #^^f;^«  «L«1  ♦^  p<.4^»k«  ♦k^  !-*♦«•  ..«- 

to  the  ionarohy  and  to  my  House.   I  do  not  oonaider,  mg  the  frontier  close  to  Ratcha,  the  latter  por- 

however,  your  present  retreat  as  the  end  of  your  po-  tion  of  the  Austrian  troops  directed  their  steps 

Utioal  activity.    On  the  contrary,  your  loyai^  to  me  to  PriboJ,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly  re- 

"^^.1^5  flclf-saorifldnff  devotion  wiOi  which  you  have  oeption  at  the  hands  of  the  municipality :  a  su- 

JS^?'f?a?w'"m?&'^£;Zr*'^'L"  :tS^  pri?'  Turkish  officer  the  Kaimakan..  and  the 

sphere  I  may  again  require  your  trusty  services.    You  l©*ding  men  of  the  place  also  turning  out  to 

retain  my  mil  confidence  not  less  than  my  gnteftd  welcome  the  brigade.    The  southern  part  of 

recognition.  the  sa^jak  occupied  by  the  Albanians   was 

The  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego-  closed  by  a  cordon  of  twelve  Ottoman  battal- 

vina  was  regulated  as  follows  in  the  beginning  ions,  extending  along  Sienitza,  Novi-Varosoh, 

of  the  year :  The  head  of  the  Government  is  and  BielopoQe.    Previous  to  the  entry  of  the 

the  Duke  of  Wtlrtemberg,  who  is  subordinate  Austrian  troops,  Safvet  Pasha,  the  Turkish 

in  questions  relating  to  the  civil  administration  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairg,  declared  to  the 

to  the  Common  Ministry  only.    The  latter,  in  Austrian  Ambassador  that  he  considered  the 

accord  with  the  governments  of  the  two  halves  Porte  had  the  greatest  interest  in  showing  as 

of  the  empire,  establishes  for  the  transaction  distinctly  as  possible  the  existence  of  its  com- 

of  the  current  business  the  Bosnian  Commis-  plete  understanding  with  the  Austro-Hunga- 

sion,  composed  of  three  delegates  of  the  Com-  rian  Monarchy.    With  this  view,  Husni  Pasha 

roon  Ministry  and  one  representative  of  each  was  expressly  ordered  to  accompany  the  Aus- 

of  the  two  Governments  of  Austria  and  Hun-  trian  troops  upon  their  entry  into  Novi-Bazar. 

gary.    In  this  Commission  the  three  delegates  Fresh  orders  were  also  sent  from  the  Sultan  to 

of  the  Common  Ministry  form  an  executive  the  Turkish  authorities  in  the  district  to  afford 

committee,  whose  decisions  were  to  be  coun-  every  possible  facility  to  the  Austrian  troops 

tersigned  by  Count  Andrassy  as  President  of  on  their  advance.    The  latter  met  with  no  re- 

the  Common  Ministry.    As  Count  Andrassy,  sistance  whatever,  and  within  a  week  of  their 

however,  felt  unable  to  attend  to  all  of  this  entry  those  troops  not  destined  for  garrison 

business,  it  was  ordered  that  these  decisions  duty  began  their  backward  march.   As  for  the 

should  in  future  be  signed  by  Baron  Hofoiann.  remaining  troops,  a  definite  agreement  was 

After  negotiations  had  continued  over  nine  come  to  by  the  Duke  of  Wtlrtemberg  and  Hus- 
months,  during  which  they  were  repeatedly  ni  Pasha,  as  foUows :  All  the  important  mili- 
dropped  and  resumed,  a  convention  was  signed  tary  positions  w^ere  to  be  jointly  occupied, 
on  April  21st  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  The  line  of  communication  from  Priboj  to 
concerning  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  the  san*  Priepol,  as  well  as  that  from  Cainitza,  the  roost 
jak  of  Novi-Bazar.  The  convention  recog-  advanced  point  in  Bosnia  from  the  west  toi 
nizes  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  Bos-  Tashlicye,  was  to  be  kept  open  by  Austrian 
nia.  It  also  recognizes  the  right  of  Austria  detachments  posted  on  the  more  important 
to  garrieon  Novi-Bazar,  but  it  is  expressly  points,  while  the  line  from  Tashlidje  to  Prie- 
stipulated  that  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  pol  was  to  be  held  jointly  by  an  Austrian  de- 
troops  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  Turk-  tachment  occupying  the  height  of  Jabunka, 
ish  administration,  nor  shall  any  impediment  which  forms  the  watenshed,  and  a  Turkish 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Turkish  Govern-  detachment.  The  rest  of  the  line  was  to  be 
ment  if  it  should  desire  to  send  troops  to  the  held,  as  hitherto,  by  the  Turks,  who  would 
sanjak.  The  entry  of  the  Austrian  troops  into  perform  likewise  the  patrolling  service, 
the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  was  delayea  untU  Spizza  was  formaUy  taken  possession  of  by 
September.  On  the  8th,  at  6  a.  m.,  a  brigade,  the  Austrians  on  May  11th.  The  Montenegrin 
composed  of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  bat-  commissioner,  in  an  address  to  the  people, 
talion  of  chasseurs,  two  mountain  batteries,  called  upon  them  to  be  loyal  to  their  new  sov- 
and  half  a  squadron  of  hussars,  crossed  the  ereign. 

frontier  of  Bosnia  dose  by  Svetlo  Borje,  not  On  January  20th,  a  treaty  based  on  the  most- 
far  from  Cainitza.  Every  precaution  was  taken  favored-nation  clause  was  signed  between  Aus- 
against  any  unexpected  incident,  columns  being  tro-Hungary  and  France.  The  negotiations 
detached  from  the  bulk  of  the  brigade  to  cover  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and,  not  hav- 
the  flanks  of  the  Austrian  force^a  function  ing  been  concluded  by  December  81,  1878,  it 
which  required  these  detached  columns  to  was  feared  that  the  general  tariff  would  have 
make  their  way  over  almost  impassable  moun-  to  be  applied  on  both  sides,  a  result  which 
tains.  The  road  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  would  have  almost  put  an  end  to  commercial 
army  was  itself  sufficiently  toilsome,  the  ground  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The 
from  Cainitza  to  the  frontier  rising  to  the  present  general  tariff  of  France  is  so  high  that 
height  of  2,100  feet.  After  a  six  hours'  march,  in  most  cases  it  would  have  caused  an  increase 
the  troops  encamped  near  Han-Kovao.  They  of  duty  of  about  60  per  cent.  On  the  other 
were  well  received.  The  Turkish  detachment  hand,  the  Austrian  tariff,  though  much  lower, 
which  held  Earakula  Gorzd  retired  at  the  ap-  permits  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  duty 
proach  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Besides  this  on  all  articles  coming  from  countries  having  no 
isrigade,  which  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  treaty  with  Austria.    This  would  have  told 
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most  adrenely  on  articles  from  France,  espe-  cordial  interview.  The  Vienna  papers  declared 

cialiy  on  silks,  lace,  and  wine.    The  advantages  officially  that  the  meeting  had  no  politicid  sig- 

over  the  general  tariff  offered 'bj  the  tariff  niflcance,  bat  the  Hungarian  joamals  appre- 

treaty  jnst  oonclnded,  and  the  disadvantages  bended  that  it  implied  the  subordination  of  the 

of  the  former,  were  so  much  felt  by  the  com-  Anstro-Hangarian  policy  in  the  East  to  the 

mercial  world  on  both  sides  that  represents-  views  of  Prince  Bismarck, 

tions  were  made  which  contributed  to  hasten  The  silver  wedding  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 

the  conclnsion  of  the  treaty.  press  of  Austria,  the  anniversary  of  which  fell 

In  the  beginning  of  f^ebruary.  a  treaty  was  on  April  24th,  was  celebrated  with  great  re- 

ooQcluded  between  Germany  and  Anstro-Hun-  Joicings  throughout  the  empire,  the  festivities 

gary,  by  which  the  latter  renounced  its  right  m  Vienna  continuing  during  the  entire  week, 

to  enforce  Clause  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  Delegations  from  all  the  provinces,  including 

which  provided  for  the  retrocession  of  North  one  from  Serayevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  came 

Schleswig  to  Denmark,  conditionally  upon  a  to  Vienna  to  assure  the  Emperor  of  their  loy- 

popular  vote  being  given  to  that  effect.  alty.     The  festivities  in  the  provinces  were 

Prince  Bismarck  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna,  arri  v-  very  limited  in  consequence  of  an  Imperial  let- 

ing  on  September  21st,  and  leaving  again  on  ter  issued  shortly  after  the  catastrophe  at  Sze- 

the  24th.    His  reception  by  Count  Andrassy  gedin,  which  invited  those  who  had  such  inten- 

and  the  Emperor  was  of  so  friendly  and  cor-  tions  to  devote  the  expenses  to  the  relief  of 

dial  a  character  that  it  attracted  general  atten-  the  distressed  city. 

tion.  Although  his  visit  was  reported  to  be  The  erection  of  a  Protestant  church  in  Inns- 
entirely  of  a  private  character,  he  had  several  pruck,  in  1879,  attracted  considerable  attention, 
interviews  with  the  leading  Austrian  statesmen,  as  being  the  first  Protestant  church  in  the 
at  which  conclusions  of  far-reaching  impor-  Tyrol,  in  which  province  up  to  this  time  the 
tance  were  supposed  to  have  been  arrived  at.  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  preserved  an  ex- 
It  was  generally  assumed  that  Prince  Bismarck  elusive  influence.  The  bishops  as  well  as  the 
and  Count  Andrassy  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  Diet  sought  by  the  exclusion  of  Protestants  to 
alliance,  and  the  Emperor  William  was  said  to  preserve  the  xmity  of  faith,  and  a  law  to  that 
have  signed  this  treaty  on  October  15th.  An  effect  was  passed  in  April,  1866.  In  October, 
article  by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  the  author  of  a  1878,  an  interpellation  was  introduced  in  the 
book  on  Prince  Bismarck,  and  who  stands  in  Diet,  signed  by  thirty-one  deputies,  together 
high  favor  with  him,  confirmed  the  general  im-  with  a  protest  against  the  formation  of  Protes- 
pression.  Reviewing  the  Prince's  attitude  on  tant  communities  without  the  consent  of  the 
the  foreign  questions,  the  author  glanced  at  the  Diet.  The  Governor,  Count  Taaffe,  referred 
military  activity  displayed  by  Russia  since  the  the  members  to  the  Constitution  of  1867,  by 
war,  imputing  to  that  power  a  secret  desire,  which  all  recognized  religious  denominations 
among  other  things,  to  achieve  yet  the  con-  were  granted  full  liberty  in  the  exercise  of 
quest  of  Constantinople,  which  she  knew  it  their  devotions,  and  by  which  the  law  of  1866 
was  only  possible  for  her  to  do  by  marching  had  become  inoperative.  The  Catholic  Gen- 
thither  through  Berlin  and  Vienna.  To  pre-  eral  Assembly  which  met  in  Innspruck  in  May, 
vent  this,  and  otherwise  preserve  the  peace  of  1878,  resolved  to  use  ail  honorable  means  to 
Europe,  there  was  no  other  course  for  Prince  prevent  the  settlement  of  Protestants  in  the 
Bismarck  than  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Aus-  country ;  and  that  every  Catholic  Tyrolese  not 
tria.  only  should  not  sell  any  real  estate  to  a  mem- 

The  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria  met  her  of  another  faith,  but  should  try  to  prevent 

at  Gastein  on  August  9th,  and  had  a  long  and  at  any  cost  such  a  sale  in  his  community. 
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BAPTISTS.  I.  Rbgttlab  Baptists  nr  tbb 
UinTBD  States. — The  whole  number  of  associa- 
tions in  1879  was  1,075.  The  number  of  bap- 
tisms reported  during  the  year  was  102,786 ; 
number  of  Sunday-schools,  11,845,  with  108,405 
officers  and  teachers,  and  872,862  scholars; 
amount  of  benevolent  contributions,  $4,489,- 
749.  The  returns  of  education al  institutions  are 
not  complete  as  regards  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors and  students,  but  appear,  so  far  as  they 
are  given,  as  follows :  9  theological  institutions, 
with  87  instructors  and  888  students  for  the 
ministry;  81  colleges  and  universities,  with 
230  men  and  98  women  as  instructors,  and 


4,897  students,  of  whom  4,000  were  young 
men  and  897  young  women,  and  584  were  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry ;  47  academies,  semina- 
ries, institutes,  and  female  coUeges,  with  298 
instructors,  of  whom  128  Were  men  and  170 
women,  with  4,956  students,  of  whom  1,998 
were  young  men  and  2,968  young  women,  and 
416  were  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  total 
value  of  the  property  of  these  institutions  was 
$11,142,904. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  regular  Baptist  churches  in  the  United 
States  as  they  are  given  in  the  "American 
Baptist  Year-Book"  for  1879 : 
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BTATBI  AMD  TIRRlTOBnCB. 

AklMUnA 

AriMBBU 

Califor&la. 

Oolorado 

ConiieetSeat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

DiBtrietof  Oolmntito 

Florida 

Georgia  

Idaho 

IlllDOlS 

Indlfi*^* 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentaeky 

LooiBiaoa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachnsetts 

Michigan % 

Minneeota 

Miaabeippi 

Miasoari. 

Nebraaka. 

Kerada. 

New  Hampahlre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewTork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon. 

Pennwyhranla. 

Ilhodelaknd 

SonthOuoUna 

Tenneaaee 

Tezaa 

Utah 

Vermont 

VlrginU 

Washington 

WestV&glnla. 

Wiaoonsin 

Wyoming 

Totals 


OuMbm. 

Mblrtm. 

1,4S4 

669 

1,101 

626 

»0 

65 

81 

10 

121 

188 

18 

10 

11 

14 

26 

21 

285 

195 

2,697 

1,401 

1 

1 

M8 

681 

&60 

859 

99 

88 

410 

881 

849 

188 

1,T09 

999 

718 

407 

961 

173 

54 

88 

987 

881 

880 

806 

140 

100 

1,517 

8l>9 

1,482 

818 

195 

67 

8 

8 

86 

108 

1C9 

904 

1 

1 

879 

815 

1,806 

1,U19 

610 

460 

61 

40 

524 

458 

60 

72 

1,014 

6i»t^ 

1,298 

784 

1.201 

068 

1 

1 

111 

90 

1,999 

655 

14 

14 

855 

187 

189 

195 

8 

9 

24,499 

H954 

•6,6m 

48,006 

6.886 

946 

90,677 

507 

1,867 

8,568 

17,986 

216,969 

90 

69,925 

41,528 

5,460 

94.609 

15,767 

159,748 

58,129 

90,954 

9,409 

48,n4 

97,628 

6,420 

115,809 

88,999 

8|669 

69 

9,210 

81,521 

90 

118,964 

156,881 

47,810 

9,488 

69,646 

10,906 

180,889 

109,951 

71,408 

16 

9,669 

902,781 

826 

98,645 

12,269 


2,109,064 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
Baptist  diurohes  and  members  in  other  Amer- 
ican countries : 


oouifTiim. 


British  GolnmMa. 

Grand  ligae  Mission 

Manitoba 

Mexico 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia. 

Ontario  and  Qoebeo 

Prince  Edward  Islsnd 

West  Indies : 

Bahamas.. 

Haytl 

Jamaica 

St.  Domingo 

Trinidad. 

ToCaL 

Total  in  America 


^ 

ChvxAm, 

inlBlrttn. 

Mmbm. 

•  • 

1 

1 

80 

1 

9 

6 

859 

•  • 

8 

8 

110 

•  • 

8 

8 

169 

9 

148 

78 

19,087 

8 

ISO 

102 

92,765 

14 

851 

980 

97,020 

1 

18 

19 

1,481 

98 

20 

6,986 

6 

6 

159 

112 

48 

19,989 

1 

1 

•  •  ■  •  • 

11 

19 

1,018 

21 

976 

671 

90,490 

1,096 

25,475 

1^696 

2,192,454 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bap- 
tut  Publication  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  Maj  29th.  The  receipts  of 
the  Society  in  its  business  and  missionary  de- 
partments for  tiie  year  had  been  $386,418,  or 
180,803  more  than  those  of  the  preyious  year. 
Snbscriptiona  bad  been  secured  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  entire  debt  of 
the  Society,  about  $25,000,  of  which  $19,420 


had  been  paid  in.  The  publications  included 
57,600  copies  of  new  works,  101,926  copies  of 
works  already  on  the  catalogue,  and  106,000 
copies  of  tracts.  The  number  ofpublications  on 
the  catalogue  was  now  1,168.  Tne  meeting  re- 
solved that  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  colored  men  who  should  emigrate  from 
the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States.  It  also 
decided  to  confer  with  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  with  reference  to  publishing  cate- 
chisms as  nearly  as  possible  identical. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Baptiet  Home  Mietion  Society  was 
held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  May 
29th.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
had  been  $217,093,  and  the  expenditures  $176,- 
209.  The  debt  had  been  reduced  from  $46,- 
433  to  $30,597.  The  Society  had  employed, 
including  teachers,  246  missionaries,  or  24 
more  than  in  the  previous  year,  who  had  or- 
ganized 42  schools,  and  reported  1,172  bap- 
tisms and  19,928  children  in  Sunday-schools. 
Nine  preaching  missionaries  had  been  em- 
ployed among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  Schools  were  taught  among  the 
freedmen  in  the  Indian  Territory  under  a  con- 
tract between  the  Grovemment  and  the  Socie- 
ty. The  chief  work  of  the  Society  among  the 
freedmen  had  been  in  maintaining  the  eight 
schools  for  teachers  and  preachers,  viz. :  Way- 
land  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Richmond 
Institute,  Richmond,  Ya. :  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh,  N.  0. ;_  Benedict  Institute,  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  Augusta"  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Le- 
land  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Natchez 
Seminary,  Natchez,  Miss. ;  Nashville  Institute, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  which  together  returned  46 
teachers  and  726  young  men  and  816  young 
women — ^in  all  1,041 — ^as  pupils.  A  school  had 
also  been  established  by  the  colored  people 
themselves  at  Selma,  Ala.,  to  which  designated 
funds  were  sent  through  the  Society.  The 
school  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  to  be  removed  to 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  WomerCi  BaptiitHome  Mimon  Society 
had  employed  14  missionaries,  of  whom  11  had 
labored  among  the  freedmen,  one  among  the 
Scandinavians  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and 
two  among  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  sixty -fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Baptiet  Mieeionary  Union  was  held  at  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  New  York,  May  27tb.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Union  for  the  year  had  been  $262,- 
677,  of  which  $17,247  were  in  the  shape  of 
additions  to  the  invested  funds.  The  sum 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  current  expenses 
was  $286,480.  Of  the  receipts,  $46,460  were 
contributed  through  three  women's  societies, 
$357  from  India,  $4,242  from  Burmah,  $1,- 
228  from  Assam,  and  $836  from  China. 
The  Rangoon  Baptist  Colle^  had  111  pupils. 
A  new  building  for  this  institution,  called 
'^Ruggles  Hall,"  was  dedicated  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1879.  The  theological  seminary 
at  Rangoon  was  in  its  twentieth  year,  but  had 
suffered  severely  from  sickness,  the  49  pupils 
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with  whom  the  term  opened  having  been  re- 
duced by  its  olose  to  23.  The  theological  sem- 
inaiy  at  Ramapatam,  Teln^a  mission,  had  152 
pupils.  A  board  of  councilors  for  a  theologi- 
cal institute  for  the  Baptists  of  France  was 
organized  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Union,  and  the  subiect  of  the  appointment 
of  a  professor  was  referred  to  the  Executiye 
Oommittee  of  the  Sodetj.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  missions : 


AaiATio  Mnsioirft. 

BaitDftb 

Asaam 

Telngat,  Indki 

Chlneae. 

Japao 

T6tal 

EvmopBAX    IffiwioxB  (oar* 
ried  on  bjr  OfttlTO  Ubortra^ 

8w6daii. 

Gamuuiy , 

Fnuioe 

Bpaln 

OfMOO. 

Total 

Onnd  total , 


MWmi 

pfch>w. 

CaaorehM. 

m 

423 

440 

14 

48 

18 

19 

82 

11 

19 

48 

89 

6 

9 

8 

141 

643 

494 

190 

870 

870 

181 

n 

8 

8 

4 

1 

1 

•  ■ 

486 

409 

141 

984 

906 

M( 


80,811 
1,907 

1&,054 

1,828 

68 

88,468 


16.167 

SflsOOO 

706 

140 

6 

48,009 


80,475 


The  Wbtnen*»  Baptut  Foreign  Miuion  Society 
reported  that  its  receipts  had  been  $41,472  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  that  it  had  connected  with  it 
640  circles  and  212  mission  hand^  with  19,600 
Bubacribers  to  its  periodical,  the  "Helping 
Hand.^'  It  had  employed  among  the  Burmans, 
Telugus,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Shans,  and  Garas, 
83  missionaries  and  89  Bible  women,  under 
whom  38  schools  were  conducted. 

The  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  OonMntion  was  held  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  beginning  Maj  8th.  All  the  States 
within  the  territory  of  the  Convention  were 
represented  by  about  350  delegates.  The  Rev. 
J.  P.  Boyce,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen 
President  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  for  the  year  had  been  $54,561,  ot 
which  $27,479,  or  more  than  half^  were  con- 
tributed for  the  chapel  in  Rome.  The  Afri- 
can mission,  being  near  the  Zooloo  country,  had 
been  embarrassed  by  the  war  to  which  that 
region  had  been  subjected.  Three  men  and 
six  women  were  employed  in  connection  with 
the  mission  in  China,  with  twenty-six -native 
laborers.  Regular  missions  were  established 
in  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  Tung-Chow,  with 
outlying  stations  in  several  villages.  In  Italy 
stations  were  established  at  Rome,  Venice,  Na- 
ples, Milan,  Modena,  Bari,  Barietta,  Carpi,  Cag- 
liari,  and  Torri  Pellice,  with  more  than  twenty 
out-atations.  The  Board  had  been  invited  to 
open  missions  in  Greece  and  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  ''  first  Baptist  Church  of  Brazil, 
near  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  province  of  San 
Paolo,**  a  body  of  forty  members  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  had  made  several  ^plica- 
tiona  to  the  Board  to  be  received  as  a  self- 
sustaining  mission,  and  desired  to  conduct  a 
religious  work  under  its  sanction  in  the  sur- 


rounding country.  The  receipts  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  had  been  $16,200.  Thirty-five 
missionaries  had  been  employed  during  the 
year,  who  reported  400  baptisms.  The  scheme 
for  holding  ministers*  institutes  for  colored 
preachers,  sanctioned  by  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  had  gone  into  operation  under  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  the  American 
Baptbt  Home  Mission  Society.  The  Rev.  S.  W. 
Marston,  D.  D.,  had  been  appointed  a  superin- 
tendent of  missions  among  the  colored  people, 
and  charged  with  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  the  institutes.  The  Board  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  white  missionary  ap- 
pointed to  labor  among  the  wild  Indian  tribes, 
on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Indians 
against  white  men,  and  to  appoint  in  his  stead 
native  preachers  from  the  civilized  tribes.  A 
missionary  had  been  appointed  to  labor  among 
the  Chinese  in  Cidifornia.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  preparation  of  a  catechism  for 
children  and  servants.  A  committee  of  five 
persons  was  appointed  to  bear  to  the  Baptists 
of  the  Northern  States  at  their  approaching 
anniversaries  expressions  of  the  fraternal  re- 
gard of  the  Convention,  and  its  assurances 
that,  "  while  still  holding  to  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  preserving  our  separate  organizations, 
we  are  ready  to  coOperats  cordially  with  them 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  own 
and  foreign  lands.'*  The  resolutions  under 
which  this  action  was  taken  contained  a  rec- 
ommendation for  holding  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentative men  from  all  sections  to  devise 
and  propose  plans  of  cooperation,  but  this  was 
struck  out. 

The  EcLitem  Oerman  Baptiet  Conference  met 
at  Berlin,  Ontario,  August  27th.  Reports  from 
about  fifty  churches  showed  that  864  additions 
had  been  made  by  baptism  and  80  by  letter, 
with  a  net  gain  of  830  members,  making  the 
whole  present  number  of  members  4,601. 
The  Conference  in  part  supported  20  mission- 
aries during  the  year.  The  churches  repre- 
sented in  this  Conference  are  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland. 

The  Western  Gertnan  Baptist  Oonferenee  met 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  September  17th.  L.  H. 
Donner  was  elected  Moderator.  The  churches 
and  missions  represented  by  this  Conference 
are  situated  in  a  territory  which  is  described 
as  extending  from  Ohio  to  Oregon  and  from 
Texas  to  Minnesota.  The  reports  from  the 
churches  gave  the  number  of  baptisms  during 
the  year  as  234,  and  the  whole  number  of 
members  as  8,878.  Estimating  for  the  churches 
whose  reports  had  failed  to  arrive,  the  whole 
number  of  members  was  thought  to  be  about 
4,000.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted,  in 
which  the  name  "  Conference  of  German  Bap- 
tist Churches  of  the  West  **  was  substituted  for 
the  old  name  of  "Conference  of  Ministers, 
Fellow  Laborers,  and  Delegates  of  the  German 
Baptist  Churches.*'    Steps  were  taken  to  in- 
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corporate  the  Conference  nnder  the  Iftws  of 
>yi8consin«  Gontribations  of  more  than  $2,100 
^  were  reported  for  missionary  work  among  the 
German  population  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Conference  had  daring  the  year 
supported  a  missionary  at  Ramapetam,  India, 
and  some  of  the  charches  had  contribnted  to 
the  missions  of  the  German  Baptist  Union  in 
Russia. 

The  Scandinavian  Btmtist  Ohurchsi  in  the 
Northwestern  States  held  their  first  General 
Convention  at  Village  Creek,  Iowa,  in  August 
The  Convention  decided  that  the  Scandinavian 
department  sliould  be  continued  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  near  Chicago, 
Ilunois,  and  appointea  a  board  to  exercise 
supervision  over  it  It  also  determined  to  form 
a  fund  in  aid  of  the  publication  and  diffusion 
of  Scandinavian  Baptist  literature,  and  resolved 
that  the  ofiBcers  of  the  General  Convention 
should,  in  the  interest  of  Scandinavian  mis- 
sions, communicate  directly  with  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  recommending 
to  it  suitable  missionaries  for  new  fields  and 
asking  aid  for  such  missionaries. 

11.  Frkb-Will  Baptist  Chubob. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Free- Will  Baptist  Church  in  170  quarterly 
meetings,  as  they  are  given  in  the  **  Free- Will 
Baptist  Register  and  Year-Book"  for  1880: 


YEACLLY  MEBTINa 


New  Hampshire 

Maine  Western 

Maine  Ontrai. 

Penobscot 

Yennont 

MaaaachnAetta  and  Bhode  Island. . 

Holland  Purchase 

Genesee.  ...  

Boaquehanna  

Kew  York  and  PennsyWanla. 

8t.  Lawrenoe 

Union 

Centra]  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Central  Ohio 

Ohio 

OhioRlTer 

Indiana 

Northern  Indiana 

Blichlgan 

8t  Joseph's  Valley 

lUtonis 

Southern  TIllnoiB 

Central  Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  Southern 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Northern  Kanaaa  and  Southern  I 

Nebraska f 

Yirfflnia  Free  Baptist  Association. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Bengal  and  Orissa 

American  Association 

Union  Association 

Qnarteriy  meetinurs  not  connected. 
Churches  not  connected 

Total 


117 

80 

100 

lis 

AO 
58 
80 
22 
85 
82 
14 
15 
88 

5 
86 
25 
10 
65 

7 
22 
99 
25 
84 
83 
41 
71 
16 
25 
70 

9 

17 

18 
21 
IT 
15 
5 
6 
18 
21 
12 


1,446 


181 
62 
91 
81 
42 
89 
84 
25 
84 
21 
18 
10 
25 

7 
27 
28 

9 
55 

5 
15 
97 
17 
28 
81 
82 
58 
17 
15 
45 

7 

19 

14 

18 

85 

6 

9 

7 

18 

16 

17 


18 
6 
6 
5 

4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
7 
4 

«  • 

8 
8 

•  • 

10 
1 
1 

16 
8 
4 

16 
0 
1 
2 
2 
5 

8 

4 
5 

4 

■  • 

8 

•  • 

6 
2 


a  a 


1,290  il68 


9.202 

6,007 

6,412 

4,451 

8,0S0 

8,080 

2,108 

1,867 

1,447 

960 

694 

922 

2,0S4 

888 

1,622 

1,856 

595 

4,050 

279 

888 

4,608 

1,102 

1,882 

1,889 

1,989 

2^ 

648 

606 

2,580 

857 

819 

946 
990 
684 
467 
478 
275 
687 
581 
289 


77,641 


There  are  seYeral  associations  of  Baptists  in 
North  America  which  in  doctrine  and  politj 
are  in  general  agreement  witb  the  Free-WiU 
Baptists.  Among  these  are  the  associations 
of  General  Baptists  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, and  some  adjoining  States,  namhering 
several  thousand  members.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Original  Free-Will  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina,  which  met  in  November,  1878, 
has  96  churches  and  6,000  members.  The 
Southern  Baptist  Association  has  66  churches, 
68  ministers,  and  8,108  members ;  it  holds  cor- 
respondence with  the  Chattahoochee,  South 
Carolina,.  Tennessee  River,  and  Butts  County 
Conferences,  and  is  represented  by  the  '^  Bap- 
tist Review,"  La  Grange,  N.  C.  The  Mount 
Moriah  Free-Will  Baptist  Association,  Ala- 
bama, has  21  churches,  24  ministers,  and  about 
1,000  members.  The  Union  Association  of 
General  Baptists,  Kentucky,  lias  24  churches, 
16  ordained  ministers,  4  licensed  ministers,  and 
1,000  members.  The  Free-Will  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation in  Texas  numbers  88  ministers.  The 
Texas  Free-Will  Baptist  Association  reports  6 
churches  and  5  minist-ers.  There  are  other 
Free-Will  Baptist  Churches  in  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  numbering 
some  thousands  of  members,  that  have  no  or- 
ganized connection,  but  are  one  in  doctrine 
with  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church.  The  ag- 
gregate of  these  and  similar  bodies  will  not  f  sll 
short  of  25,000  members.  The  Free  Baptists 
of  Nova  Scotia  have  62  churches  and  8,868 
members.  The  Free  Baptists  of  New  Bruns- 
wick number  148  churches  and  0,889  members. 
The  General  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church, 
and  a  correspondence  by  epistles  and  delega- 
tions has  long  been  sustained  between  them. 

The  contributions  of  the  churches  to  the 
missionary  and  educational  societies  of  the  de- 
nomination for  the  year  ending  August  1, 1879, 
were :  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Society,  $19,918 ; 
to  the  Home  Mission  Society,  $7,608;  to  the 
Educational  Society,  $2,181;  total,  $29,668. 
Of  the  contributions  to  foreign  missions,  $2,- 
069,  and  of  those  to  home  missions,  $1,089 
were  received  through  the  Woman^s  Mission 
Society.  77ie  Some  I£is$ion  Society  has  a  per- 
manent fund  of  $4,746  and  a  centennial  fund 
of  $4,895.  Its  most  important  work  is  among 
the  freedmen,  for  whom  it  sustains  a  school  at 
Harper^s  Ferry,  W.  Va.  It  has  also  stations 
at  Cairo  and  neighboring  towns  in  southern 
Illinois,  in  Nebraska,  and  near  New  Orleans, 
La.  The  Educational  Society  has  a  general 
fund  of  $48,826,  and  a  library  fund  of  $2,226. 
The  number  of  students  reported  in  1879  as 
preparing  for  the  ministry  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  denomination  was  88,  nine  more  than  the 
largest  number  ever  given  in  any  former  re- 

Eort  of  the  Society.  The  Foreign  Missionary 
ociety  supports  a  mission  in  Lower  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  India,  which  includes  8  mission- 
aries, 4  assistants,  478  members,  and  468  schol- 
ars in  the  Sunday-schools. 
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IIL  Sevknth-Dat  Baptist  Ohttboh. — ^The  pass  for  the  want  of  a  miyority  of  the  whole 

Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  General  Oon-  Senate  as  required  bj  the  Constitation.    **  From 

ference  of  this  Gharch  reported  in  September,  this  statement,"  he  said,  **  yon  may  well  sup- 

1878,  that  two  churches  had  been  added  dar-  pose  that  I  am  not  disheartened,  for  each  year 

ing  the  year,  making  the  whole  present  nam-  nas  brought  fresh  accessions  to  the  ranks  of 

ber  of  churches  90.    Of  these  churches,  69,  or  those  who  believe  in  the  great  principle  of  the 

one  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  had  re-  rights  of  conscience.'' 

ported  7,446  members.  Presuming  the  remain-  The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Education- 
ing  81  churches  to  have  a  proportionate  num-  al,  Missionary,  and  Tract  Societies  were  held 
ber  of  members,  the  total  membership  of  the  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  General 
denomination  would  be  about  11,000.  The  Conference.  The  Missionary  Society  sustained 
reports  of  the  contributions  of  the  churches,  so  home  missions  at  different  points  in  the  United 
far  as  they  were  sent  to  the  committee,  sLowed  States,  and  a  mission  at  Shanghai,  China,  which 
an  average  of$2.40  per  member  in  the  total  con-  was  at  present  without  a  missionary  superin- 
tribntions,  and  an  average  of  26  cents  per  mem-  tendent.  At  Slianghai  the  Society  owned  a 
ber  for  denominational  work,  this  head  includ-  city  chapel  to  which  dwellings  were  attached, 
ing  the  tract  and  missionary  enterprises.  The  a  cottage  in  the  country,  and  a  lot  in  the  mis- 
Committee  on  Sabbath-Schools  reported  that  sionary  burial-ground.  The  missionary  work 
the  number  of  such  schools  was  88,  being  larger  was  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  native  preach- 
than  ever  before,  but  the  number  of  scholars  ers  or  Bible-readers ;  the  Church  had  eighteen 
had  decreased  three  per  cent.  or  twenty  members,  while  about  the  same  num- 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Confer*  ber  of  members  had  died. 
ente  met  for  its  sixty-fifth  annual  session  at  IV.  Ths  Brethren,  ob  Tunkebs. — The  An- 
Brookfield,  New  York,  September  24th.  A.  B.  nual  Council  of  the  Tunkers,  or  Brethren,  met 
Prentice  was  President.  A  committee  which  at  Broadney,  Virginia,  June  8d.  The  sum  of 
had  been  appointed  by  a  previous  General  $800  being  needed  for  the  mission  in  Denmark 
Conference  to  present  for  consideration  a  de-  during  the  coming  year,  a  contribution  of  two 
nominational  exposition  of  faith  made  a  re-  dollars  was  requested  from  each  church.  The 
port  embracing  eleven  articles  of  belief,  viz. :  in  Council  of  1877  had  decided  that  the  double 
God ;  Christ ;  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Holy  Scrip-  mode,  viz.,  that  in  which  one  person  washes  and 
tnres;  Man  (affirming  his  twofold  nature,  his  another  wipes  the  feet  of  the  brother  or  sister 
fall,  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration) ;  Heir-  participating  in  the  ceremony,  was  the  proper 
ship  and  Eternal  Life;  Repentance,  Faith,  and  method  of  administering  the  ordinance  of  feet- 
Baptism;  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  Sabbath  (the  washing.  A  petition  was  presented  asking  for 
seventh  day) ;  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  a  grant  of  liberty  to  use  the  single  mode,  or  that 
and  the  Eternal  Judgment;  and  the  Resnrreo-  in  which  the  same  person  washes  and  wipes, 
tion  body  of  the  Saints.  The  report  was  or-  The  question  was  deferred  till  the  next  year, 
dered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table  for  The  question  whether  a  member  who  has  with- 
one  year,  and  the  committee  was  continued,  drawn  from  the  Masonic  order  may  or  may  not 
An  order  of  procedure  at  the  sessions  of  the  answer  recognitions  from  members  of  the  order, 
Conference  was  adopted,  which  provides  for  was  answered  in  the  negative.  On  the  aues- 
the  previous  selection  of  a  list  of  subjects  for  tion  whether  a  minority  ought  to  be  permitted 
discussion,  and  the  appointment  for  each  sub-  to  prevent  a  church  from  establishing  a  Sunday- 
iect  of  some  person  to  introduce  the  discussion  school— the  customary  way  of  deciding  matters 
in  an  address  or  essay,  after  the  reading  of  in  the  Brotherhood  being  by  unanimous  con- 
which  a  limited  time  shall  be  allowed  for  gen-  sent — the  Council  agreed  to  ask  minorities  to 
era!  discussion  in  five-minute  speeches.  The  yield.  Newspapers  had  been  established  within 
Conference  recommended  to  young  men  who  the  denomination  which  had  indulged  in  free 
contemplate  entering  the  ministry  that  they  criticism  of  some  of  its  peculiar  usages.  The 
endeavor  to  prepare  themselves  for  that  work  Council  determined  that  tlie  editors  of  the 
by  a  classical  education  and  a  full  course  of  papers  should  be  called  upon  to  make  ac- 
tlieological  training;  and  advised  them  to  study  knowledgments  of  their  offenses;  that  certain 
in  the  schools  of  the  denomination.  A  policy  elders  who  were  named  should  be  required  to 
of  engaging  the  pastors  of  such  churches  **  as  give  satisfaction  for  publishing  schismatic  arti- 
oould  serve  the  cause  advantageously  "  to  labor  cles ;  and  that  a  committee  should  be  appoint- 
in  the  mission-fields  for  a  month  or  more  at  a  ed  to  see  that  the  editors  of  church  papers 
time,  was  recommended.  The  Hon.  Horatio  admit  no  articles  assailing  the  doctrines  or 
Gkktes  Jones,  of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsyl-  principles  or  practices  of  the  Brotherhood.  A 
vania,  communicated  to  the  Conference  the  request  that  the  wearing  of  hats  by  the  sis- 
latest  results  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  relaxa-  ters  should  not  be  made  a  bar  to  membership 
tion  of  the  Sunday  laws  of  that  State  in  favor  was  denied.  An  order  was  adopted  that  each 
of  those  who  keep  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sab-  brother  attending  the  meetinss  of  the  Council 
bath.  The  bill  introduced  by  him  for  that  should  pay  one  dollar,  while  payment  was 
porpose  had  on  the  18th  of  May,  1879,  secured  left  optional  with  the  sisters;  and  that  free 
a  migority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  board  should  be  given  only  to  brethren  and 
Senate  present  and  voting,  but  had  failed  to  sisters  and  their  special  friends. 
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y.  Baptists  tjs  Canada. — The  twenty-first  less  than  100,000  more  than  the  number  given 

annual  meeting  of  the  Canada  Baptitt  C&noen'  above. 

tion  East  was  held  at  Montreal,  beginning  Octo-  The  annnal  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  qf 
ber  Ist.  D.  Bentley  presided.  The  principal  England  and  Ireland  was  held  in  London, 
business  related  to  the  adoption  of  a  onion  with  April  28th.  The  Rev.  George  Ooald  presided, 
the  Convention  West.  A  plan  for  the  organ!-  The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed  that  20,000 
zation  of  a  Baptist  Union  of  the  Provinces  of  new  sittings  had  been  added  to  the  chapel  ao- 
Ontario  and  Qaebec,  which  had  been  proposed  commodation  during  the  year,  and  £146,000 
by  the  Western  Convention,  was  sanctioned,  had  been  spent  upon  the  Increase  of  chapel  ac- 
'^  subject  to  such  modifications  as  on  further  commodation  and  schoolrooms.  A  resolution 
deliberation  may  be  deemed  necessary  without  was  adopted  condemning  the  foreign  policy 
affecting  the  main  principles  of  union  suggest-  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Government.  The 
ed."  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  the  pro-  expeaidituTes  of  the  Society  f&r  British  and  IrisK 
posed  union,  it  was  suggested  that  committees  Home  Missions  had  been  £5,571.  Three  new 
be  appointed  by  the  two  Conventions  to  rep-  stations  had  been  opened  in  England ;  opera- 
resent  them  in  considering  what  modifications  tions  had  been  extended  in  some  directions  and 
should  be  made,  by  whose  joint  action  both  contracted  in  none.  Satisfactory  progress  had 
C<mventions  should  consider  themselves  bound,  been  made  in  Ireland.  The  receipts  of  the 
In  accordance  with  this  action,  a  committee  Bible  Translation  Society  had  been  j^2,244,105. 
was  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  represent  The  report  gave  accounts  of  the  publication 
it.  The  Canadian  Baptists,  and  the  mptists  and  sale  of  editions  of  the  Bible  and  New  Tea- 
of  the  maritime  provinces  cooperating  with  tament.  or  of  parts  of  the  same,  in  the  San- 
them,  sustain  a  mission  among  the  Telugus  in  skrit,  Bengali,  Mussulman  Bengali,  and  Hindi 
India,  in  which  thirteen  missiionaries  including  languages,  the  languages  of  Orissa,  Ceylon,  and 
wives  and  a  female  teacher  are  employed.  The  Japan,  and  one  of  the  languages  of  Africa.  The 
mission  embraces  three  stations,  and  returned  anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
for  1879  467  *^  baptized  believers."  was  held  in  London,  May  Ist    The  Earl  of 

YI.  Baptists  in  Gbxat  Bbitaqt  and  Ibb-  Northbrook  presided.  The  total  receipts  of 
LAND. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sta-  the  Society  had  been  £46,092.  Favorable  re- 
tistica  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Great  Britain  ports  were  made  of  the  condition  of  the  mis- 
and  Ireland,  as  they  are  given  in  the  *'  Baptist  sions  in  India,  where  two  hundred  persons  had 
Hand- Book "  for  1879 :  Number  of  churches,  been  baptized ;  in  Ceylon,  in  China,  where 
2,587;  of  chapels,  8,451;  of  sittings,  1,028,-  the  missionaries  had  been  largely  occupied  in 
838 ;  of  members,  276.348 ;  of  Sunday-school  distributing  relief  to  the  sufferers  by  the  fam- 
teaohers,  40,216 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  ine ;  in  Brittany,  where  the  missionaries  en- 
899,317;  of  pastors,  1,879;  of  Evangelists,  joyed  greater  freedom ;  in  Africa,  where  a  mis- 
2,652.  Sixty- three  new  chapels  and  28  new  sion  to  the  Congo  had  been  finally  resolved 
schoolrooms  were  erected  during  the  year  upon;  in  Norway,  where  the  ^*  Union  of  the 
ending  September  80,  1878.  The  number  of  Norwegian  Baptists  "  had  undertaken  the  gen- 
members  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  eral  management  of  the  mission ;  in  Italy ;  and 
Kingdom  was,  according  to  the  tables  in  the  in  Jamaica.  The  mission  in  Trinidad  had  snf- 
*' Hand-Book  " :  In  England,  199,820 ;  in  Wales,  fered  from  the  loss  of  many  of  its  members  by 
66,043;  in  Scotland,  9,234;  in  Ireland,  1,251.  death.  Four  missionaries  were  on  their  way 
The  Baptists  in  other  countries  of  Europe  to  the  Congo  mission  in  Africa,  and  would  be 
returned  452  churches  and  867  pastors,  and  reinforced  by  some  native  helpers  from  the 
members  as  follows:  Austria,  81;  Denmark,  Cameroons  mission.  The  missions  of  the  Sod- 
2,114;  Finland,  400;  France  (part  of  whom  ety  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Brittany,  Norway, 
were  in  churches  aided  by  the  American  Bap-  Italy,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  Jamaica 
tist  Missionary  Union),  784 ;  Germany,  15,-  were  under  the  care  of  88  European  missiona- 
287 ;  the  Netherlands,  465 ;  Italy,  400 ;  Swe-  ries,  with  39  native  missionaries  and  186  evan- 
den,  15,000 ;  Norway,  615 ;  Poland,  1,747 ;  Bus-  gelists,  and  returned  members  as  foUows :  India, 
sia,  8,686 ;  Spain,  244 ;  Switzerland,  403 ;  Tur-  3,653 ;  Ceylon,  653 ;  China,  108 ;  Brittany,  58 ; 
key,  159;  total,  about  40,000.  In  Africa  (Cape  Norway,  645;  Italy,  133;  Africa,  187;  West 
Colony,  Port  Natal,  West  Africa,  and  St.  Hele-  India  islands,  4,215;  Jamaica,  21,984;  total, 
na),  tliere  were  82  churches,  17  pastors  or  mis-  31,581.  Number  of  teachers,  147 ;  of  day 
idonaries,  and  1,147  members ;  in  the  Austra-  scholars,  4,269  ;  of  Sunday  scholars,  4^114. 
lasian  Colonies*  127  churches,  87  pastors,  and  The  expenditures  of  the  Zenana  mission  in  In- 
7,700  members;  in  Asia,  514  churches,  213  dia  had  been  £3,019.  The  mission  employed, 
pastors  or  missionaries,  and  34,006  members,  about  23  European  lady  visitors  and  42  native 
The  estimate  for  the  whole  world  is  28,505  teachers  and  Bible  women,  who  were  laboring 
churches,  17,683  pastors  or  missionaries,  and  in  Calcutta,  Baraset,  Delhi,  Benares,  AUaba- 
2,478,088  members.  These  numbers  are  made  bad,  Soorie,  Barisaul,  Monghyr,  and  Patona. 
up  in  part,  particularly  where  churches  in  for-  Nearly  700  women  were  receiving  religions  in- 
eign  lands  are  concerned,  from  the  reports  of  struction  in  the  Zenanas,  and  18  girls^  schools, 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  current  year,  containing  about  400  children,  were  taught  by 
The  real  present  number  of  Baptists  is  not  the  agents. 
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The  aatamiuJ  meeting  of  the  Union  was  on  the  House  of  Oommons  not  to  paas  any 
held  at  Glasgow,  beginning  October  7th.  The  enactment  which  woald  enable  particular  re- 
fourth  report  of  the  annuity  fund  showed  that  ligious  views  to  be  inculcated  at  the  expense 
the  total  value  of  its  securities  in  the  hands  of  of  the  state ;  and  denouncing  the  Government 
the  Treasurer  was  £78,882,  and  that  more  than  Valuation  Bill  as  a  measure  which,  by  allow- 
£37,000  had  been  received  in  redemption  of  lug  exemptions  in  the  ratable  value  of  clerical 
promises  amounting  to  £58,000.  Sixty-eight  incomes  proportioned  to  the  salaries  of  curates, 
ministers,  widows,  and  children  were  receiv-  would  virtually  give  additional  endowments 
ing  annuities.  The  British  and  Irish  Mission  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
reported  that  new  stations  had  been  opened  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Baptut  Union 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  611  members  and  Home  Misnon  of  Scotland  were  held  in 
had  been  added  in  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Edinburgh  in  October.  The  report  of  the 
labors  of  the  special  evangelists  had  been  sue-*  Secretary  showed  that  the  number  of  Baptist 
oessful,  but  more  men  were  wanted.  Ten  mis-  members  connected  with  the  Union  in  ooot- 
sionaries  had  been  accepted,  and  eight  sent  land  was  8,862,  or  513  more  than  the  number 
out  during  the  year  to  the  foreign  stations,  in  reported  in  1878.  One  hundred  and  forty 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  had  been  stations  were  kept  up  in  the  home  mission 
adopted  in  the  previous  year  to  raise  funds  to  department,  in  connection  with  which  28  mis- 
send  out  twenty  additional  missionaries.  Mr.  sionaries  had  been  employed  and  214  members 
Watkins,  of  Bristol,  who  had  made  a  gift  in  had  been  added  during  the  year, 
the  previous  year  for  the  African  mission,  had  Y.  Gbbmait  Baptist  Union. — ^The  Grerman 
offered  to  contribute  £700,  half  the  sum  re-  Baptist  Union  embraces  churches  in  Germany, 
quired,  to  send  out  twelve  additional  mission-  Austria,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Po- 
aries,  if  the  rest  were  riused.  The  required  land,  Russia,  and  Africa.  The  triennial  Oon- 
amount  was  obtained.  Disoussions  were  held  ference  was  held  at  Hamburg  in  July,  at  which 
during  the  meeting  on  the  subjects  of  the  use  125  delegates  were  present.  The  statistical  re- 
and  disuse  of  confessions  of  faith,  the  attitude  ports  showed  that  an  increase  of  919  members 
of  the  Union  in  relation  to  religious  opinion  nad  taken  place  during  the  year,  the  gains  be- 
and  belief,  politics  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  re-  ing  76  in  Germany,  68  in  Austria,  42  in  Den- 
lations  of  the  Union  to  other  denominations,  mark,  25  in  Holland,  56  in  Switzerland,  40  in 
A  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  the  Poland,  and  687  in  Russia,  while  there  ap- 
present  condition  of  the  country  demanded  peared  a  decrease  of  30  in  Africa  and  of  44  m 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Christian  com-  Turkey.  The  business  transacted  related  to 
mnnity ;  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  as-  the  publishing  house,  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
sembly  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Bickel, 
•<  has  been  the  cause  of  needless  wars,  has  in-  representing  tne  American  Baptist  Publication 
Tolved  the  nation  in  grave  financial  difficulties.  Society ;  to  the  education  of  ministers,  for 
and  has  failed  to  ameliorate  by  domestic  legis-  which  it  was  resolved  to  establish  and  endow 
lation  the  social  and  moral  evils  under  which  a  theological  seminary ;  and  to  the  promotion 
the  country  suffers  " ;  and  advising  the  mem-  of  Sunday-schools. 

bers  of  the  Union  to  active  and  united  efforts  BARRY,    General  William  Fabqtthar,  a 

to  return  members  of  Parliament  pledged  to  military  officer,  bom  in  New  York,  August  8, 

oppose  that  policy.  1818,  died  at  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore, 

Gbnbbal  Baptists. — ^The  one  hundred  and  July  18th.  He  entered  the  United  States  Mili- 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  O&noral  Baptist  tary  Academy  at  West  Point  on  September  1, 
jMooiation  was  held  at  Halifax,  beginning  1884,  and  graduated  on  July  1,  1838,  with  the 
June  19th.  The  statistical  reports  showed  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 
that  the  Association  included  179  churches.  Artillery.  On  July  7th  of  the  same  year  he 
to  which  three  new  ones  would  be  added,  the  was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  and  on  the 
whole  containing  24,003  members.  The  in-  12th  of  July  was  transferred  to  the  Second 
come  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  had  been  Artillery.  He  served  first  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
£1,705,  the  largest  amount  ever  reported  in  Pa.,  and  next  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
one  year.  The  income  for  foreign  missions  Canada  border  disturbances  of  1838-^39.  Af- 
had  been  £8,872,  £86  more  than  that  of  the  ter  doing  garrison  duty  at  a  number  of  differ- 
previous  year.  Three  additions  had  been  ent  stations,  he  went  with  the  army  to  Mexico, 
made  to  the  European  missionary  staff  during  remaining  Uiere  from  1846  to  1848.  He  was 
the  year,  and  a  new  chapel  had  been  opened  in  in  the  battle  of  Tampico,  and  served  in  Mi\{or- 
oonneotion  with  the  mission  at  Rome.  Dur-  General  Patterson^s  division,  and  also  as  aide- 
ing  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  mis-  de-camp  to  Major-General  Worth.  From  1849 
non  churches  had  increased  threefold.  Ghil-  to  1851  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  McHenry, 
neU  College  had  ten  students,  and  had  suffered  and  was  made  a  captain  in  the  Second  Ar- 
a  financi^  deficiency  of  £598.  Resolutions  tiUery  on  July  1. 1852.  He  served  in  the  war 
were  passed  in  favor  of  the  bill  for  closing  the  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1852**53, 
public-houses  on  Sunday ;  counseling  opposi-  and  was  in  garrison  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in 
tion  to  the  war  spirit,  and  expressing  a  hope  1855.  He  did  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Wash- 
for  the  termination  of  the  Zooloo  war;  urging  ington,  I.  T.,  in  1855,  and  at  Fort  Snelling, 
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Minn.,  in  185T.  In  that  year,  as  also  in  1858,  1867,  and  then  commanded  the  Artillery  School 
he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan-  of  Practice  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  March  6, 
sas,  during  the  Kansas  disturbances,  being  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
transferred  afterward  to  Fort  Kearney,  Neb.  at  Fort  McHenry.  baring  the  labor  riots  of 
During  the  year  1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  1877  he  rendered  valuable  service  at  Camden 
board  to  revise  the  system  of  light  artillery  Station.  He  was  the  author,  in  conjunction 
practice,  which  was  adopted  on  March  6, 1860.  with  General  J.  G.  Barnard,  of  a  work  pnb- 
The  year  1861,  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  lished  in  1868  entitled  *' Reports  of  the  En- 
war,  found  him  at  the  arsenal  in  Washington,  gineer  and  Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army 
D.  0.  He  soon  went  into  active  service,  as-  of  the  Potomac  from  its  Organization  to  the 
slating  the  same  year  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Close  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign." 
Pickens,  Fla.,  as  msgor  of  the  Filth  Artillery.  BATTLF,  Judge  William  Hobn.  a  highly 
He  passed  through  the  Manassas  campaign  as  honored  citizen  and  Jurist,  bom  in  Edgecombe 
chief  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  Brigadier-  County,  North  Carolina,  October  17,  1802, 
General  McDowell,  and  was  at  the  first  battle  died  at  Chapel  Hill,  March  17th.  At  the  age 
of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  He  was  chief  of  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  university  at 
artillery  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Chapel  Hill,  and  in  two  years  graduated  with 
July  27,  1861,  to  August  27,  1862,  and  organ-  high  honors,  with  a  class  some  of  whose  mem- 
ized  its  artillery.  On  August  20,  1861,  he  was  hers  subsequently  manifested  distinguished 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  United  States  abDity.  On  leaving  the  university  he  entered 
volunteers,  and  was  in  the  defense  of  Wash-  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  Henderson  and  pre- 
ington,  D.  C,  until  March,  1862.  He  took  a  lead-  pared  himself  to  practice  at  the  bar.  At  the 
ing  part  in  the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  end  of  three  years  he  was  admitted,  and  mani- 
nntil  August,  1868,  being  m  tbe  siege  of  York-  fested  such  proficiency  that  he  was  at  once 
town,  at  the  battle  ofGaines's  Mill,  the  skirmish  advanced  to  both  county  and  Superior  Conrt 
of  Mechanicsville,  the  battle  of  Charles  City  practice.  He  opened  his  office  in  Louisburg. 
Cross  Roads,  the  Malvern  Hill  contest,  and  The  early  years  of  his  professional  life  were 
at  Harrison^s  Landing.  From  the  end  of  that  '  not  full  of  promise.  But^  with  pride  and  plea- 
campaign  until  1864  be  was  chief  of  artillery  sure,  he  was  wont  to  attribute  his  final  success 
of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  D.  C,  having  to  the  encouraging  influence  and  superior  char- 
been  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  acter  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Kemp  Plum- 
ArtiUery  on  August  1,  1868.  He  was  assigned  mer,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Warrenton, 
to  the  command  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wheel-  with  whom  he  was  married  in  1827.  He  rep- 
ing,  W.  Va.,  against  a  threatened  cavalry  raid  resented  Franklin  County  in  tbe  House  of 
in  May,  1868,  and  was  next  appointed  chief  of  Commons  in  1883-^84,  and,  associated  with 
artillery  on  General  Sherman^s  stafif,  command-  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  Esq.,  reported  the  Su- 
ing the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi  preme  Conrt  decisions  from  December,  1884, 
from  March,  1864,  to  June,  1866.  From  May  to  December,  1889,  inclusive.  In  1886  he  was 
to  September,  1864,  he  was  with  the  invading  associated  with  Governor  Iredell  and  Judge 
army  in  Georgia,  and  took  part  in  the  action  Nash  in  preparing  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
of  Tunnel  Hill.  On  September  1,  1864,  he  North  Carolina,  and  personally  superintended 
was  made  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers  the  printing  of  that  work  in  Boston.  He  re- 
and  colonel  by  brevet  for  gallant  conduct  at  moved  to  Raleigh  in  1889,  and  the  same  year 
Rooky-Faced  Ridge.  He  was  also  at  Resaca,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  nomi- 
the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  New  Hope  nated  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President 
Church  action,  the  skirmish  of  Peach-Tree  of  the  United  States.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Creek,  and  tbe  battle  and  siege  of  Atlanta.  Whig,  but  was  never  a  partisan,  and  his  politi- 
In  the  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama  cam-  cal  career  ended  with  his  elevation  to  the  judi- 
paigns  he  passed  through  the  battles  of  Jones-  ciary.  In  August,  1840,  a  vacancy  occurred  on 
boro,  Lovejoy  Station,  and  the  skirmishes  of  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State, 
Snake^s  Creek  Gap,  Ship^s  Gap,  and  Rome,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dudley  to 
From  February  to  April,  1865,  ne  was  in  the  fill  it,  and  subsequently  elected  by  the  Legis- 
Carolina  campaign  at  the  battles  of  Averys-  lature.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Chapel  Hill, 
boro  and  Bentonville.  On  March  IS,  1865,*he  and  in  1845  was  elected  by  the  Trustees  to  the 
was  made  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the  Unit-  professorship  of  law  in  tJie  university,  which 
ed  States  army  for  his  services  in  the  cam-  ne  continued  to  hold  until  the  institution  went 
paign  ending  with  the  surrender  of  the  army  down  in  1871,  after  which  he  closed  his  law 
under  General  J.  £.  Johnston,  and  on  the  school  and  removed  to  Raleigh.  In  May,  1848, 
same  day  was  made  brevet  mejor-general  for  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
(^ant  conduct  in  the  field.  On  December  preme  Court,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the 
11,  1865,  he  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  Sec-  Governor  to  fill  it,  but  not  confirmed  by  the 
ond  Artillery,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Legislature,  because  there  were  already  three 
Northern  frontier  pending  the  Fenian  raids  of  judges  of  the  Court  residing  in  the  same  coun- 
1866.  On  January  15th  of  that  year  he  was  ty ;  but  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Superior 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  He  Court,  where  another  vacancy  occurred,  by 
served  on  the  Northern  frontier  to  September,  the  same  Legislature.    This  position  he  accept- 
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ed,  and  retained  nntil  1862,  when  he  was  called  entlj  all  nsed  np.  Bat  JL  Vincent  sbows  that 
to  the  bench  of  the  Sapreine  Court,  where  he  very  valaable  principles  were  allowed  to  es- 
oontinaed  to  preside  as  an  Associate  Justice  cape.  Besides  the  alkaline  matter,  the  liquor 
nntil  the  inauguration  of  the  reconstructed  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  the  spirit  also 
State  government  in  1868.  In  1872-78  he  contains  considerable  quantities  of  organic  mat- 
was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  revise  the  ter,  partly  nitrogenous,  which  is  decomposed 
statutes  of  the  State ;  but  this  revision,  the  by  the  process  of  calcination,  leaving  a  porous 
work  of  his  unassisted  mind,  never  attained  so  carbonaceous  mass  containing  also  the  remain- 
high  a  rank  as  the  joint  labors  of  others.  He  ing  mineral  substances.  The  volatile  products 
subsequently  removed  to  Chapel  Hill  after  the  of  the  decomposition  may  be  saved  by  subject- 
death  of  his  wife,  and  resided  with  his  son  un-  ing  the  concentrated  vinasse  to  destructive  dis- 
til the  close  of  his  career.  He  was  a  man  of  tiUation in  an  iron  retort ;  and,  bypassing  them 
much  natural  excellence  of  character  and  ex-  through  condensers,  the  condensable  ones  will 
tensive  learning.  liquefy,  while  the  permanent  gases  can  be 
BEET,  SUGAR,  NEW  PRODUCT  FROM  conducted  off  and  utilized  as  fuel.  The  por- 
THE.  The  chemists  have  nowhere  proved  tions  which  admit  of  condensation  consist  in 
the  utility  of  their  science  in  a  more  marked  bituminous  and  ammoniacal  liquors,  which  dif- 
and  gratifying  msnner  than  in  extracting  so  fer  in  their  chemical  composition  in  some  im- 
many  valuable  commercial  commodities  from  portant  respects  from  the  similar  products  re- 
the  residual  products  of  manufactured  mate-  maining  after  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
riids.  The  waste  products  of  many  an  Indus-  gas  from  coal.  One  of  the  constituents  of  the 
trial  operation,  wmoh  before  the  developments  ammonia-water  thus  obtained  is  the  foundation 
of  modern  chemistry  were  useless  and  trouble-  of  the  new  manufacturing  process  inaugurated 
some  to  get  rid  ofi^  cumbering  the  ground  or  by  M.  Vincent.  The  liquid  is  found  to  contain 
distaining  and  poisoning  the  rivers,  have  been  large  quantities  of  the  salts  of  trlmethylamine. 
made  to  yield  the  materials  for  one  or  more  Trimetiiylamine  has  never  before  been  pro- 
secondary  industries,  turning  out  products  of  duced  except  in  very  small  quantities  in  the 
valuable  properties ;  so  that  the  residual  prod-  chemical  laboratory.  It  is  one  of  the  organic 
uots  now  utilized  greatly  exceed  in  number  compounds  called  compound  ammonias,  the 
those  which  are  still  found  valueless.  In  the  first  of  which,  methylamioe,  was  discovered  by 
science  of  organic  chemistry  the  development  M.W&rtz  in  1848,  and  the  others,  dimethylamine 
has  been  very  recent,  and  is  very  imperfect  and  trlmethylamine,  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  about 
compared  with  the  progress  which  has  been  thirty  years  ago.  In  these  the  organic  radical, 
made  in  analyzing  the  non-organic  mineral  methyl,  performs  the  part  of  hydrogen  in  the 
constituents  of  the  earth's  matter.  Every  step  gaseous  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
in  this  new  science,  whose  threshold  has  and  they  were  produced  by  replacing  one,  two, 
scarcely  yet  been  passed,  indicates  that  the  or  all  three  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  am- 
chemistry  of  life  is  vastly  more  complex  than  monia  by  atoms  of  methyl.  The  trimethy- 
the  chemical  combinations  of  the  mineral  lamine,  the  hydrochlorate  of  trlmethylamine, 
world;  and  nearly  every  new  substance  dis-  yields  products  of  great  utility.  Upon  decom- 
oovered  by  resolving  into  their  simpler  ma-  posing  the  hydrochlorate  by  heat,  it  is  resolved 
terials,  or  by  recombining  organic  principles  into  free  ammonia,  which  is  a  valuable  prod- 
with  each  other  or  with  non-organic  elements,  net ;  free  trimethylaraine,  which  can  be  nsed 
%  found  to  possess  properties  of  utility,  which  over  again  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  chloride 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  novel  and  remark-  of  meUiyl,  a  compound  which  has  never  before 
able.  An  important  gain  to  industrial  art  is  been  obtained  in  any  quantities,  and  which 
likely  to  result  from  a  process  discovered  by  possesses  some  very  remarkable  properties. 
Oamille  Vincent  of  Paris  for  utilizing  another  The  chloride  is  a  combustible  gaseous  sub- 
refuse  material.  In  the  manufacture  of  beet-  stance,  which  can  be  easily  condensed  into  a 
root  sugar,  the  juice  of  the  beet  is  expressed,  liquid  form  in  strong  wrought-iron  cylinders, 
and,  after  filtering,  is  boiled  and  allowed  to  and  transported  and  handled  with  safety.  One 
crystallize.  A  thick  molasses  is  left,  which  use  of  chloride  of  methyl  is  in  the  manufacture 
haiB  been  used  sometimes  for  sweetening  pur-  of  the  methylated  colors,  such  as  Hofmann's 

Eoses  and  sometimes  for  fattening  cattle,  but  violet  and  aniline  green,  in  which  it  does  the 

I  now  almost  all  subjected  to  fermentation  service  of  the  more  expensive  iodide.    It  pos- 

and  distillation,  yielding  a  coarse  kind  of  rum.  sesses  another  quality  which  gives  it  a  far 

After  the  alcohol  is  distilled  out  there  is  left  in  higher  and  a  singular  value.    It  is  as  a  refrig- 

the  retort  a  liquid  called  vinaste^  which  was  crating  agent  that  it  promises  to  be  of  the 

fbrmerly  thrown  away,  until  Dubrunfaut  dis-  greatest  service.    By  the  rapid  evaporation  of 

covered  'its  value  as  a  source  of  potash  salts,  the  liquid  a  reduction  of  temperature  takes 

It  is  evaporated  and  the  dry  residuum  calcined,  place  which  exceeds  that  produced  by  any 

yielding  an  ash  which  is  called  aalin^  and  is  other  means.    The  liquid  is  not  at  all  corro- 

rioh  in  compounds  of  potassium.    In  this  way  sive  nor  poisonous,  and  promises  to  supplant 

3,000  tons  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  produced  all  the  other  freezing  agents.    A   machine 

annually  in  the  distilleries  of  France.    By  this  has  been  constructed  oy  M.  Vincent  in  which 

process  the  products  of  the  beet  were  appar-  a  temperature  of  65^  C.  can  be  produced  and 
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maintained  bj  the  evaporation  of  this  volatile 
Babstance.  This  temperature  is  eonsiderablj 
below  the  freezing-point  of  quicksilver.  The 
discovery  of  this  new  product  of  the  sugar- 
beet  presents  an  additional  inducement  for  its 
cultivation  in  the  United  States,  an  object 
which  the  Agricultural  Bureau  has  for  some 
time  sought  to  promote.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  use- 
ful plant  were  considered  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Association  tor  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence at  Saratoga  in  September,  by  Dr.  William 
McMurtrie.  The  best  meteorological  condi- 
tions are  a  warm,  dry  spring,  and  a  temperate, 
moist  summer,  followed  by  a  cool,  dry  au- 
tumn. 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.  Leopold 
IL,  Xing  of  the  Belgians,  bom  April  9, 1885, 
is  the  son  of  King  Leopold  L,  former  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  his 
death,  December  10,  1866.  He  was  married 
August  22,  1863,  to  Marie  Uenriette,  daughter 
of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  (bom 
August  28,  1886).  who  has  borne  him  three 
daughters.  The  neir  apparent  to  the  throne 
is  the  brother  of  the  Xing,  Philip,  Count  of 
Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1887,  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  service  of  Belgium,  who  was 
married,  April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen  (born  November  17, 


1846),  and  has  two  sons,  Baldwin,  bom  Joly  Z^ 
1869,  and  Albert,  bom  April  8,  1876. 

The  area  of  this  kingdom  is  11,878  square 
miles.  The  population  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  December  81,  1876,  was  6,336,186,  and 
in  December,  1877,  according  to  a  calculation 
based  upon  the  movement  of  population,  6,412,- 
781.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  popula- 
tion of  each  province  at  the  dose  of  1877: 

PROVINCES.  Fop.  la  Dm.,  UfT. 

Antwerp fi6Q,lT9 

Brmbrat. M0,8OS 

Flftodart,  WoBt 688,89ft 

£Mt 671,948 

naliumit M«,400 

LUf« Mi,S64 

Llmburg f07,204 

Lnxembiuv S0S,788 

Kunur 818«7d6 

Total ft,41S,TBl 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  on 
December  81,  1877,  was  as  follows:  Brussels, 
164,698,  and  including  eight  adjacent  commu- 
nities, 880,288;  Antwerp,  166,820;  Ghent,  129,- 
201 ;  Li^ge,  118,140;  Brages,  44,960;  Malines, 
89,776;  Yerviers,  88,410;  Lonvain,  84,440; 
Toumay,  82,180;  Courtrai,  26,828;  Saint  Nich- 
olas, 26,440;  Namur,  26,868;  Mons,  24,688; 
Seraing,  24,664;  Aloet,  21.107. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1871  to 
1877  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TXAB. 


1671. 

1672. 
1673. 

1B74. 
1876. 
1676. 

1877. 


87,A88 
40,084 
40,698 
40,828 
89,060 
88,228 
86,982 


ji^ 


ladwlvi  of  Slill' 


166,010 
174,986 
178,491 
181,728 
188,801 
164,816 
188,182 


168,996 
127,678 
120.666 
117,846 
180,229 
124,717 
122,814 


StllM 
ChUdna. 


7,260 
7,668 
7,788 
7,760 
7,749 
7^80 
8,045 


Surplaiof 


18,014 
47,267 
67.686 
64,888 
68,072 
60.128 
60,808 


Total  Pep«latlM  < 


6,118,680 
^17^0ST 
6,268,821 
^886,684 
^408,006 
6<8S6,186 
6,418,781 


Almost  the  entire  population  is  connected 
with  the  Roman  Oatholio  Church.  The  num- 
ber of  Protestants  is  estimated  at  16,000;  that 
of  Jews  at  8,000.  The  larger  portion  of  both 
lives  in  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limburg. 
Of  the  6,336,186  inhabitants  according  to  the 
census  of  1876,  2,266,860  spoke  French,  2,669,- 
890  Flemish,  840,770  French  and  Flemish,  88,- 
070  German,  22,700  French  and  German,  1,790 
Flemish  and  German,  6,490  these  three  lan- 
guages, 7,660  foreignlanguagea,  and  2,070  were 
deaf  and  dumb. 

According  to  the  census  of  1866  the  nativity 
of  the  inhabitants  was  as  follows : 


mated  receipts  and  expenditures  as  follows  (in 
francs) : 


I.  Sionpn. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


DIreettasMt 

lDdir«ot  UxM 

From    meuia    of   oommimlottlon 
(nlliXNida,  telegnphs,  post,  eto.). 

4.  MlioelkDaoni 

KeimbanemenU 


6. 


Total  reedpto.. 


COUNTRIES. 

Belglttm 4,729,787 

Kedieriuide 26,488 

Duteh  Limboanff 7,419 

Doteh  Lnzemboong'. 6,626 

Fnuioe 82,021 

Oennanf. 20,701 

GreatBritain  8,008 

Other  CoantrlM 2.892 

Total 4,827,888 

The  budget  for  the  years  1877  and  1878  est!- 


n.  ExPBrDXTvns. 

1.  Public  debt 

2.  Dotatfone 

8.  Mtnittry  of  Justioe 

4.  Mintotxy  of  Foreign  AflUra 

6.  Minted  of  the  Interior 

6.  MinistxyofPubUo  WorkB 

7.  MlnlttxyofWar.  

Bndgot  of  the  gens  d^armerle 

8.  Minletry  of  Finenoe 

9.  BelmburaemenU  and  oatitaadlng 

debt 


Total  ezpenditoret. 


ISTT. 


48,768,600 
100,790,000 

95.981,400 
9,927,000 
1,794,860 


late. 


44,008.000 
102,986^000 

100,6S8JB00 
9,772,000 
2,921,86f 


266,24&.760  260,888,860 


66v071,815 

4,464,806 
16.908,889 

1,660,806 
19,898,668 
81,792,684 
41,066,800 

2,888,000 
16,174,970 


74.786,816 

4,686,806 

16.272,849 

1,906,586 

203n,424 

81,864^880 

41,068,000 

2,920,000 

15,274|950 


1,120,000'    1,126^006 


248,966,782  2ao,606,76» 


Hie  immigration  into  Belgium  has  since  1871 
always  exceeded  the  emigration  from  the  coun- 
try, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 
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ImndgnDti 

Einlgnnts. 

Sorphu  of  tmmlgnDts 


i8ri. 

18T«. 

i8rt. 

1874. 

ISTft. 

1878. 

16,706 
18,171 

15,789 
11,010 

15.799 
7,981 

16,769 

8,917 

15379 
10,157 

14,446 
18,194 

1,888 

8,687 

4,748 

7,811 

8,546 

5,915 

18TT. 

15,075 
11,847 

8,998 


The  movement  of  the  special  commerce  of 
Belgium  daring  the  years  1876  and  1877  was 
as  follows,  expressed  in  millions  of  francs: 


couiTTRna. 

mpom. 

sxroETt. 

1878. 

18tT. 

1878. 

1877. 

C«ntand  Europe : 
fnntn 

859-6 

184-8 

185  0 

11-5 

948-9 
114-7 

890 

50  6 

948-0 

90-9 

5-0 

854-0 

197-4 

196-8 

17-4 

919-6 
890 

97-8 

89-7 

9601 

17-1 

6-8 

8141 

9980 

165-8 

16-8 

191-7 
19-8 

14-4 
79-6 

88*8 
1-5 
1-8 

296*0 

Oer*B  CoBtoms  Uoioii 
Ketharbuids .  .*. 

900-7 
165-7 

Otb«r  eoootries 

Northern  Eiuope : 
England 

990 
9901 

Bnuwla. 

95-9 

OtlMT  ooontriet  (Swe- 
den, etc.) 

18'5 

Bonthem  Europe 

71-8 
48-5 

Aate 

7-8 

AMi»i .... 

9*5 

Tbtd 

1,448-5 

1,496-9 

1,068-6 

1,0748 

The  following  table  gives  in  millions  of 
francs  the  movement  of  the  general  and  spe- 
cial commerce  of  Belgium  from  1860  to  1877, 
and  compares  it  with  the  commerce  in  1830 : 


Teirif  ATeMge,  I 

186»-1864. f 

1965-1870 

1871-1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


1880. 


Dfpoim. 


1,048-9 

1,690-8 
9,940-6 
9,818-8 
9,460-4 
9,856-6 

900 


508-5 

809-4 
1,988-9 
1,8071 
1,448-5 
1,496-8 

900 


966-1 

1.8461 
1,988-0 
9,107-6 
9,068-4 
9,004-9 

104-6 


511-8 

8381 

780-6 

1,101-8 

1,065-8 

1.074-8 

96-6 


The  Chambers  reassembled  in  Januarj,  and 
on  the  2lBt  the  Government  introduced  a  new 
law  on  elementary  instruction,  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  law  of  1842.  It  required 
every  community  to  establish  a  school  in  a 
proper  locality,  tuition  to  be  free  for  poor 
children.  The  school-books  to  be  used  are  to 
be  examined  by  the  school  council,  and  to  be 
approved  by  the  Gk>vernment.  The  clerical 
supervision  is  to  cease.  The  teachers  shaJl  be 
appointed  by  the  Oommunal  Council,  but 
must  be  native  or  naturalized  Belgians,  and 
possess  a  certificate  of  their  ability  to  teach. 
The  instruction  is  to  comprise  morals,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  o^ect-teaching,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  French,  Flemish,  or  German  lan- 
Siage  (according  to  the  locality),  geography, 
elg^ian  history,  drawing,  gymnastic  exercises, 
music,  and  needlework.  Article  lY.  is  as  fol- 
lows: ^'Religious  instruction  shall  be  left  to 
the  care  of  the  families  and  of  the  ministers  of 
the  different  denominations.  A  room  in  the 
school  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
latter  in  order  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  school  -  children  before  or  after  school- 
hours.*' 


A  royal  decree  was  published  on  February 
2dd,  which  ordered  that,  in  the  state  normal 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  elementary  school- 
teachers, the  principles  of  constitutional  and 
administrative  law  shall  be  taught,  embracing 
a  history  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country,  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  relating  to  it,  and  the  elementary 
school  law.  This  instruction  is  to  be  given  by 
a  professor  specially  appointed  for  that  pur- 

Eose,  who  shall  if  possible  be  a  doctor  of  laws, 
a  April  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seventeen  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  secondary 
schools. 

The  discusdon  on  the  new  elementary  school 
law  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  led  to  violent 
scenes  and  severe  recriminations.  M.  Woeste, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clerical  party,  at- 
tempted to  show  that  lay  teachers  were  not 
fit  for  their  work.  For  this  purpose  he  cited 
fifteen  cases  of  teachers  who  had  since  1850 
been  convicted  of  improper  conduct  with  their 
pupils.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
reply  stated  that  only  three  of  this  number 
had  come  from  state  normal  schools,  which, 
however,  had  been  under  clerical  supervision; 
whUe  the  remaining  twelve  had  graduated 
with  high  honors  from  episcopal  seminaries. 
Of  5,898  lay  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  fif- 
teen had  committed  offenses  against  morality 
in  twenty  years.  In  the  same  time,  however, 
of  452  clerical  teachers,  not  less  than  eighteen 
had  committed  similar  offenses,  who  indeed 
had  not  all  been  punished,  because  some  had 
disappeared. 

In  May  the  Minister  of  Finance  submitted 
a  bill  abolishing  the  hearth  tax  introduced  by 
the  laws  of  1821  and  1822,  and  increasing  the 
rent,  door,  and  window  taxes.  The  object  of 
the  bill  was  to  put  an  end  to  numerous  elec- 
tion abuses  whi<m  had  occurred  under  the  old 
order  of  things. 

The  bill  on  primary  education  was  passed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  6th  by  a 
vote  of  67  to  60,  all  but  two  members  being 
present.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  passed  on 
June  18th  by  a  vote  of  88  to  81,  after  a  bitter 
speech  by  the  President,  Prince  de  Ligne,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Left,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  law  as  an  unfortunate  law  and  a  war  mea- 
sure. Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the 
school  law  in  the  Senate,  the  bishops  of  Bel- 
gium issued  a  common  pastoral  letter  con- 
demning it.  They  declared  that  the  school 
system  which  the  Government  wished  to  in- 
troduce was  **  dangerous  in  itself,  that  it  pro- 
moted infidelity  and  indifference,  and  that  it  is 
an  attack  on  the  fiuth,  the  piety,  and  the  re- 
ligious rights  of  the  Belgian  people."   No  par- 
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ents  should  therefore  send  their  children  to  a  rona,  enlarged  editions  of  which  were  pnb- 

school  subject  to  the  new  law,  if  a  Gatiiolio  lished  in  1824  and  1840.     He  enjoyed  the 

school  was  in  their  vicinity.     No  Oatholio  friendship  of  several  noted  European  bota- 

shoald  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  new  law,  nists,  with  whom  he  had  an  extended  coire- 

shonld  accept  a  school  office,  or  be  a  member  spondence  relative  to  botanical  studies  and 

of  the  school  council.  discoveries.    Between  1817  and  1821  he  pnb- 

On  June  27tti  the  Minister  of  Finance  pre-  lished  in  three  volumes  the  *'  American  Med- 
sented  a  fin:inoial  bill,  in  which  he  proposed  ical  Botany,"  a  work  that  commanded  marked 
to  tax  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  to  in-  attention  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
crease  the  import  duty  on  tobacco,  as  well  as  Europe.  He  edited  with  notes  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
the  succession  and  excise  duties.    The  pre-  work  on  botany  in  1814,  was  one  of  the  com- 
ainble  to  the  bill  stated  that  the  proposed  aug-  mittee  of  five  selected  in  1820  to  form  the 
mentations  were  estimated  to  yield  to  the  '^  American  Pharmacopoaia,"  and  is  to  be  cred- 
Treasury  an  additional  sum  of  7,850,000  francs,  ited  with  the  principle  of  the  nomenclature  of 
whereas  the  deficit  to  be  covered  amounted  to  materia  medica  afterward  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
12,000,000  francs.     The  Government  there-  ish  colleges,  which  principle  substituted  a  sin- 
fore  reserved  to  itself  to  propose,  when  expe-  gle  for  a  double  word  whenever  practicable, 
dient,  the  conversion  of  the  4^  per  cent,  rentes.  Mount  Auburn    Cemetery,  the  first  gtmlen 
The  electoral  reform  bill  was  passed  m  the  cemetery  established  in  the  United  States,  was 
Lower  Chamber  in  the  beginning  of  July  by  69  founded  by  him,  and  became  the  model  after 
votes  to  60.    The  discussion  on  the  new  finan-  which  all  others  in  the  country  have  been 
ci£d  laws  was  closed  on  July  22d,  after  a  speech  made.     During  a  term  of  twenty  years  Dr. 
from  M.  de  Eerwyn  urging  the  necessity  of  Bigelow  was  a  physician  of  the  Massachusetts 
affording  protection  to  the  agricultural  inter-  General  Hospital,  and  was  Professor  of  Ma- 
ests  of  the  country.    The  Minister  for  Foreign  teria  Medica  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Har- 
Affdirs  replied  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  vard  University.    From  1816  to  1827  he  held 
revert  to  a  policy  of  protection,  and  the  bill  the  Rumford  Professorship  in  the  same  institu- 
was  then  adopted  by  60  to  42  votes.    A  propo-  tion,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  application  of 
sition  of  the  Government  to  convert  the  4(  science  to  the  usefal  arts.    These  lectures  were 
per  cent,  rentes  to  4  per  cents  was  adopted  published  in  a  volume  entitled  ^'  Elements  of 
the  same  day  in  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate.  Technology,"  which  work,  enlarged  and  im-  • 
On  July  2l8t  Prince  de  Ligne,  President  of  proved,  was  republished  some  years  later  with 
the  Senate,  resigned,  and  on  August  1st  the  the  title  "The  Useful  Arts  considered  in  Con- 
Chambers  were  closed.    In  the  beginning  of  nection  with   the  Applications  of  Science  ** 
September  General  liagre  was  appointed  Min-  (1849).    At  various  times  he  published  medi- . 
later  of  War  in  the  place  of  General  Renard,  cal  essays  and  treatises,  in  the  production  of  ^ 
who  had  died  shortly  before.  which  he  was  industrious  and  prolific  without 

The  new  school  laws  were  considered  in  a  impairing  the  vidue  of  his  work  by  its  quan- 
meeting  of  the  Belgian  bishops  held  in  Malines  tity.  "  Nature  and  Disease,"  a  volume  pub- 
in  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  was  resolved  lished  in  1854,  contained  several  of  these  es- 
to  refuse  absolution  to  the  teachers  of  normal  says.  Notable  among  his  papers  was  one 
schools ;  that  the  religious  instruction  given  entitled  ^*  A  Discourse  on  Self -Limited  Dis- 
in  secular  schools  was  schismatic,  and  all  ease,"  which  was  delivered  as  an  address  be- 
teachers  giving  such  instruction  were  to  be  fore  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
excommunicated.  These  resolutions  were,  1835,  and  had  a  marked  effect  in  modifying 
however,  not  fully  approved  by  Cardinal  Nina,  the  practice  of  physicians.  He  was  durine 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  note  to  the  many  years  the  Pre»dent  of  that  Society,  and 
Papal  Nuncio  in  Brussels,  in  which  Cardinal  was  also  President  of  the  American  Academy 
Nina  ordered  that  the  resolutions  should  not  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Retiring  from  the  ac- 
he communicated  to  the  clergy  until  they  had  tive  practice  of  his  profession  some  years  ago, 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  Dr.  Bigelow  gave  much  attention  to  the  sub- 

The  bitter  feeling  existing  between  the  dif-  ject  of  education,  and  especially  to  the  matter 

ferent  parties  caused  the  King  to  address  the  of  establishitig  and  developing  technological 

people  at  a  festival  in  Tournay,  exhorting  them  schools.    In  an  address  "  On  the  Limits  of  Ed- 

to  unity  and  fraternity,  particularly  in  view  of  ucation,"  delivered  in  1865,  before  the  Massa- 

the  semi-centennial  of  national  independence  chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  he  laid  espe- 

to  be  celebrated  in  1880.  cial  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  students  de- 

^  BIGELOW,  Dr.  Jacob,  an  eminent  physi-  voting  themselves  to  special  technical  branches 

clan,  born  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  February  27,  of  knowledge,  rather  than  devoting  time  and 

1787,  died  in  Boston,  January  10th.    He  was  strength  to  sub  ects  irrelevant  to  the  particu- 

graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1806,  and,  lar  vocations  they  are  to  follow, 

having  prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  BLAINE,  James  Gillespie,  an  American 

medicine,  opened  his  ofiice  in  Boston  in  1810,  statesman,  bom  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 

and  displayed  nnusaal  skill.    In  1814  he  pub-  sylvania,  January  81,  1830,  at   Indian   Hill 

lished  a  work  entitled  ^*  Florula  Bostoniensis,''  Farm,  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 

describing  the  plants  of  Boston  and  its  envi-  Neal  Gillespie.  His  great-grandfather,  Colonel 
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Ephraim  Blaine  of  Carlisle,  Peimsjlvania,  was  Blaine  always  commanded  the  attention  of  tlie 
Commissary  -  General  of  the  Kevolutionary  House,  and  before  he  had  been  three  years  a 
army  from  1778  till  the  close  of  the  struggle  member  he  ranked  with  the  highest  as  a  de- 
in  1783.  Washington  attributed  the  preserva-  bater.  At  the  period  of  greatest  anxiety  and 
tion  of  his  troops  from  actual  starvation  dnr-  depression  in  the  war,  he  delivered  a  speech 
ing  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge  main-  on  *'  The  Ability  of  the  American  People  to 
ly  to  the  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  suppress  the  Rebellion,^'  which  has  been  cited 
Colonel  Blaine.  Mr.  Blaine^s  father,  bom  and  for  the  great  attention  and  commendation  it 
reared  in  Carlisle,  after  an  extended  tour  in  received.  While  a  member,  of  the  Post-Offioe 
Europe,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  Committee  he  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
returned  and  settled  in  Washington  County  the  system  of  postal  cars  now  in  generid  use. 
about  1818,  becoming  one  of  the  largest  landed  Throughout  the  period  of  reconstruction  he 
proprietors  in  western  Pennsylvania.  He  took  was  active  and  energetic  in  influencing  legisla- 
special  pains  to  give  his  son  a  thorough  Intel-  tion,  and  was  especially  prominent  in  shaping 
lectual  training,  but  died  before  he  was  fully  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
grown.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  fourteenth  amendment,  particularly  tliat  re- 
school  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  in  lating  to  the  basis  of  representation.  The  dis- 
the  family  of  his  relative,  the  Hon.  Thomas  cussions  on  this  great  series  of  questions,  in 
Ewing,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  Mr.  Blaine  figured  largely,  are  among 
Uegradaatedfrom  Washington  College  in  1847,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  in  thehis- 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Specially  excelling  in  tory  of  the  American  Congress, 
mathematics  and  Latin,  he  shared  the  first  He  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress, 
honor  of  his  class  with  John  O.  Hervey,  now  and  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Wheel-  tives,  which  position  he  also  held  during  the 
ing.  West  Virginia.  His  college  guardian  was  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Congresses.  It 
his  uncle,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Ewing,  then  a  Rep-  has  been  said  that  no  man  since  Clay^s  speak- 
resentative  in  Congress  from  the  Washington  ership  presided  with  such  an  absolute  knowl- 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  After  graduating,  edge  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  with  so  great 
Mr.  Blaine  taught  for  a  while  in  Pennsylvania  a  mastery  in  the  rapid,  intelligent,  and  faithful 
and  Kentucky,  wrote  for  the  press,  and  studied  discharge  of  business.  His  knowledge  of  par- 
law,  but  never  practiced.  He  married  Harriet  liamentary  law  was  instinctive  and  complete, 
Stan  wood,  a  teacher  from  Massachusetts.  and  his  administration  of  it  so  fair  that  both 
In  1853  he  went  to  Maine,  where  he  edited  sides  of  the  House  united  at  the  close  of  each 
the  **  Portland  Advertiser  "  and  the  '*  Eenne-  Congress  in  cordiiJ  thanks  for  his  impartiality, 
bee  Journal."  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Even  more  marked  than  his  career  as  Speaker 
Maine  Legislature  in  1858,  where  he  served  was  Mr.  Blaine's  course  in  the  House  when  he 
four  years,  the  last  two  as  Speaker  of  the  returned  to  the  floor  at  the  close  of  his  speak- 
House.  The  late  Governor  Kent  of  Maine,  ership.  His  speeches  durine  the  debates  on 
speaking  of  Mr.  Blaine's  record  in  that  State,  the  proposition  to  remove  the  political  disa- 
says:  **  Almost  from  the  day  of  his  assuming  bilities  of  Jefferson  Davis  added  greatly  to  his 
editorial  charge  of  the  *  Kennebec  Journal/  reputation  as  an  orator  and  parliamentarian, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Blaine  In  June,  1876,  Mr.  Blaine  was  appointed  by 
sprang  into  a  position  of  great  influence  in  the  the  Governor  of  Maine  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 

Eolitics  and  policy  of  Maine.    At  twenty-five  the  Senate  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Lot  M. 

e  was  a  leading  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Morrill,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Republican  party,  so  recognized  by  Fessenden,  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  January, 

Hamlin,  and  the  two  MorriUs,  and  others  then  1877,  he  was  promptly  chosen  not  only  for  the 

and  still  prominent  in  the  State.    Before  he  remainder  of  Uie  unexpired  term,  but  for  the 

was  twenty-nine  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  full  term  ending  March  4, 1888.  In  the  Senate 

the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  every  impor- 

organization  in  Maine — a  position  he  nas  held  tant  debate.    Always  a  strong  party  man,  he 

ever  since,  and  from  which  he  has  practically  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  on  the 

shaped  and  directed  every  political  campaign  Republican  side. 

in  the  State,  always  leading  his  party  to  bril-  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  man  of  good  temper,  with 

liant  victory."  a  certain  intellectual  vehemence  that  might 

In  1862  Mr.  Blaine  was  elected  a  Repre-  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  anger,  of  strong 

sentative  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and  physique,  with  wonderful  powers  of  endurance 

served  on  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  and  recuperation,  and  of  great  activity  and  in- 

Post -Roads.     Reelected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  dustry.  To  these  qualities,  added  to  great  per- 

Congress,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Mill-  sonal  magnetism  and  a  remarkably  tenacious 

tary  Affairs,  and  the  special  Committee  on  the  niemory,ne  owes  his  success  in  public  life.  In 

Death  of  President  Lincoln,  and  as  chairman  the  recent  political  troubles  in  Maine  his  states- 

of  that  on  the  War  Debts  of  the  Loyal  States,  manlike   quidities    proved    sufficient  for  tlie 

Reelected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  he  served  emergency,  saved  tne  State  from  threatened 

on  the  Committees   on  Appropriations  and  violence,  and  carried  the  Republican  party  to 

Rules.     Though    entering   very  young,  Mr.  fuooess. 
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BOLIVIA  (RefCblioa  ds  Bouyia).  This  Tacn%  which  oonstitate  the  great  balk  of  her 
republic,  8o  rarely  the  scene  of  events  of  inter-  foreign  snoplies,  do  not  figure  in  the  liat  of  her 
est  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  now  emerges  from  imports.  Oonyersely,  the  full  value  of  her  ex« 
obscurity  and  claims  her  share  of  the  attention  ports  is  not  represented  either,  as  they  are 
attracted  by  a  war  ranking  among  the  most  transmitted  through  Peru  and  Chili,  in  pay- 
disastrous  in  its  coarse,  and  likely  to  prove  one  ment  of  the  merchandise  received  through 
of  the  most  sterile  in  useful  results,  that  have  these  countries.  From  1825  to  1840  the  value 
ever  been  waged  ou  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  of  the  silver  purchased  annually  by  the  Banco 
America.  A  brief  review  of  Bolivian  statis-  Nacional,  winch  was  then  very  generally  sup« 
tics,  and  Bolivia's  relations  with  the  neighbor-  posed  to  monopolize  that  metal,  was  from 
ing  states,  for  some  years  past,  will  suffice  to  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000 ;  but  larse  quantities 
throw  into  conspicuous  relief  the  true  origin  have  always  been  exported  secretly,  the  valne 
of  the  strife.  of  which  there  is  no  means  of  determining. 

With  an  area  (assuming  the  lowest  estimate)  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  all  the  silver  sent 
of  rather  more  than  500,000  square  miles,  and  out  of  the  country  is  in  payment  of  imports, 
a  population  of  2,825,000,*  Bolivia  is  nearly  Ever  since  1850  the  yield  of  the  silver  mines 
the  equal  of  Peru  in  both  respects,  while  she  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
is  slightly  the  superior  of  Ohili  in  the  second  at  an  annual  valne  of  not  less  than  $10,000,- 
and  four  tiroes  her  superior  in  the  first  respect.  000,  exclusive  of  the  product  of  the  Oaraco- 
But  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of  her  territory,  a  les  mines.  Gold,  too,  has  at  all  times  been 
large  proportion  of  which  comprises  cultivable  exported  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  secretly, 
lands  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  notwith-  Tet,  as  nowhere  in  the  republic  is  gold-mining 
standing  the  richness  and  variety  of  her  min-  systematically  carried  on,  and  as  aJl  the  gold 
eral  products,  she  is  commercially  and  Indus-  brought  to  market  is  in  the  shape  ofpepitas  or 
trifdly  the  inferior  of  both.  Possessing  but  a  nuggets,  laid  bare  by  descending  torrents  in  the 
few  miles  of  seaboard,  with  two  smaU  ports  rainy  season  and  gathered  by  the  Indians,  it  is 
acoe9sible  only  over  a  narrow  strip  of  desert  probable  there  has  been  no  progressive  increase 
wedged  between  her  maritime  neighbors,  her  of  quantity,  notwithstanding  the  increased  ne- 
landlooked  position  condemns  her  to  the  fatal  cessities  of  the  Indian  population.  Another 
necessity  of  carrying  on  through  Peruvian  ter-  important  article  of  export  is  copper  from  the 
ritory  and  Peruvian  ports  the  main  bulk  of  Oorocoro  mines,  which,  in  spite  of  greatly  re- 
her  commerce,  which  thus  becomes  a  tributary  duced  prices,  continues  to  be  extracted  on  ac- 
of  the  Peruvian  Treasury.  In  the  official  re-  count  of  its  superior  Quality.  Tin,  though 
turns  last  published,  for  1875,  but  which  are  very  abundant,  is  now  almost  wholly  neglect- 
asserted  to  give  figures  far  below  the  truth,  ed.  Merchants  who  have  attentively  studied 
the  imports  and  exports  were  set  down  as  of  this  subject  are  of  opinion  that  the  aggregate 
the  total  value  of  $5,750,000  respectively,  for  value  of  the  gold,  copper,  and  tin  at  present 
the  most  part  through  Peruvian  ports — Arica,  exported  is  about  $5,000,000  a  year;  which, 
etc.  The  duties  on  the  imports  went  to  the  with  $10,000,000  for  silver,  constitutes  an  an- 
Peruvian  custom-houses,  and  to  Bolivia  was  nual  value  of  $15,000,000  for  metal  exports 
paid  over  the  sum  of  $500,000,  or  little  more  alone.  The  various  branches  of  agricultural 
than  one  third  of  the  total  amount  collected,  industry  in  Bolivia  are  for  the  most  part  lim- 
assuming  the  average  rate  of  duties  to  have  ited  by  the  demand  for  home  consumption, 
been  25  per  cent !  But  the  official  returns,  as  The  great  Tungas  valleys  of  the  east,  watered 
above  suggested,  have  been  pronounced  in-  by  the  snow-covered  Cordilleras,  extending 
correct  by  some  writers,  one  of  whom  remarks  from  the  giant  peak  of  Illimani  to  that  of  So- 
substantially  as  follows:  The  subjoined  table,  rata  (a  distance  of  some  800  miles),  and  with  a 
from  the  ^^  Tableau  g6n6ral  du  commerce  de  la  climate  no  less  favorable  than  that  of  tropical 
France,"  exhibits  the  value  of  the  Bolivian,  Brazil,  yield  coffee  and  cacao  of  excellent  qual- 
Ohilian,  and  Peruvian  trade  with  the  French  ity.  Indeed,  the  cacao  is  said  to  be  superior 
Republic  in  1876 :  to  that  of  Guayaquil ;  and  the  quina  or  cali- 

BnH^     i  Tmporte. $49,9M  Mya-bark  of  the  same  region  is  esteemed  for 

jsonna.. . .  i^  gj^^rt* ssft  the  Strength  and  general  supenonty  of  its  sul- 

Cbiii. ISKJS e'SI^MS  Plates.    In  the  absence  of  necessary  data,  it 

\  Imports'.  !'.!!.*!!!!.*.*!.*!!*.!!.'  1 1  iaoeisrs  would  be  rash  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quan- 

^•^ lErport* 4,(m,9W  tity  exported  of  these  commodities;  but  it  is 

These  figures  show  a  striking  disproportion  evidentiy  very  much  smaller  than  it  might  be 
between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  iioporta  and  ^*"*  improved  means  of  toansportation.  The 
those  of  Bolivia,  although  tiie  population  and  B^gar-cane  is  cultivated  m  the  vaUeys  above  re- 
the  consumption  of  foreign  commodities  are  '®"^  to,  and  m  that  of  Santa  Crw;  buttiie 
nearly  equal  in  the  three  republics.  The  cause  B'lgar  and  molasses  manufactured  do  not  ex- 
of  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  ^?^  "»®  ,'«>?«  reomrements.  Cereals,  legu- 
that  Bolivia's  purchases  from  Valparaiso  and  mmous  plants,  and  almost  every  variety  of 
l^ fruits  peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  temperate 

•  Por  the  torritoma  dwioii,  ..tia,  popubtioD,  etc,  aee  «>°f»  ^  abundant  and  cheap,  but,  like  the 

«A]miulCydopiBdte''ft>r  1678  and  167a.  products  above  enumerated,  are  never  sent 
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out  of  the  oonntry,  owing  to  the  lack  of  easy  torn-houses  and  smuggling   on  the  Bolivian 
means  of  commnnioation  with  the  coast.    In  coast  and  frontiers  ahwrb  8ie  rest? 
the  event  of  persistent  droughts,  such  as  those  The  following  table  shows  the  national  rev- 
of  1877  and  1878,  especially  that  of  the  latter  enue  and  expenditures  as  estimated  in  the  bud- 
year,  famine  spreads  desolation  over  such  lo-  get  (voted  in  1872)  for  the  fiscal  year  1878-^74, 
oalities  as,  by  the  difficulties  of  transport,  are  since  which  time  no  official  statement  of  the 
cut  off  from  immediate  relief.    Of  all  Bolivian  finances  has  been  published : 
products,  that  most  assiduously  cultivated  by  rivinue. 
the  Indians  is  the  coca-shrub  (Brythroxylon  -.  ,       ,.  ^       ,       .  . 

V     -1      ,               ^      ut  V  ^u                    XV      A   •  CuBtomB  (dutlei  on  Import*) : 

eo€a\  the  leaves  of  which  they  use  as  the  Asi-      Aric».. ;..... |40fi,ooo 

atics  use  betel.    The  annual  sales  of  this  arti-  Cobu»*.'.'.*.'.'!.".'.';.'.".'.'. ..*.*.*.'.*..'. ..;..'!   Mojooo 

cle  at  La  l*az,  the  seat  of  government  of  the    ^tot,  export  daty  on  silver 7     m^6 

republic,  vary  in  amount  from  $4,000,000  to    OnAnoades 80o,ooo 

$6,000,000.    Cattle,  sheep,  howes  a^d  mnle.  ^;Si'^ri^^ipii^ii^^;iiiii;;i^      "•*" 

are  abundant,  the  last  being  the  chief  animals      public).... «o,880 

of  burden  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes ;    P^S?     S^ti**^ SSIm? 

while  in  the  elevated  regions  th ere  are  great  SundriwL?!!?!"?!*!!^.' .* .' .* .* .' ! .' .'  .* !.*.'! ! '.','.] '. .* '. !           m5^ 

numbers  of  llamas,  vicufias,  guimacos,  and  al-  

pacas  (varieties  of  what  may  be  termed  the         '^°*** tl^fiU 

American    camel),   with  the    hair   of  all  of  bxpinditubis. 

which    the   Indians   manufacture   hats,    fine    MioiBtry  of  tba  interior $b»7ABS 

o\nth»   Atn  MiniBtry  of  Foreign  AilUrs 168,940 

i^vtuB,  vbo.         ,.  ^,         ,  .  .^.  MinlBtiy  of  Finance  (indnBlTe  of  home  debt) 2,072,018 

Notwithstanding     the    absence    of    positive     Mlnlatry  of  Juatloe  and  PubUc  Worship 8W,167 

statistics,  as  the  Bolivian  imports  are  known    MiniBtnrofWar....... M?!*¥}! 

to  consist  mainly  of  manufactured  goods,  an    M«ufitnm  extnofdinarj. ^iM^oio 

approximate  idea  of  their  mtnmum  values  may         Total $4,0OK,6O4 

be  arrived  at  thus :  Let  the  population  be  re-         i,.^, ^^^^^^ 

garded  as  made  up  of— (1),  825,000  Indians  ma 

state  of  savagery,  and  not  submissive  to  the  laws  This  deficit  would,  of  course,  be  reduced 
of  the  land;  (2),  1,000,000  civilized  Indians;  somewhat  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pub- 
(8),  600,000  whites,  forming  the  first  or  upper  He  lands  at  Mejillones,  in  the  coast  region,  ex- 
class  ;  and  (4),  500,000  mestizos,  constituting  port  duties  on  silver  from  the  coast  mines,  and 
the  second  class.  The  civilized  Indians,  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  yield  of  which 
most  useful  element  of  Bolivian  society,  being  could  not  be  accurately  estimated, 
for  the  most  part  land-owners,  farmers,  cattle-  The  national  debt  amounted  in  June,  1875, 
rearers,  etc. -in  fine,  the  factors  of  the  nascent  to  £8,400,000  ($17,000,000),  including  an  item 
industries  of  the  country— may,  in  order  to  —Colonel  Church's  loan  of  £1,700,000,  nego- 
avoid  possible  exaggerations,  be  excluded  from  tiated  in  London  in  1872 — which  for  some 
the  proposed  estimate.  Nevertheless,  these  In-  years  past  has  been  a  subject  of  angry  debate 
dians,  besides  their  usual  dress,  which  is  ex-  in  British  financial  circles,  and  the  details  of 
clusively  of  home  manufacture,  make  liberal  ex-  which  are  as  follows :  The  loan  is  designated  as 
penditures  on  gala-dress  for  their  carnival  and  the  "Bolivian  six  per  cent,  of  1872";  the 
otherfeasts,  in  the  regular  observance  of  which  nominal  amount  was  £1,700,000;  the  issoe 
they  yield  to  none.  If,  then,  the  moderate  sum  prio«»  68;  interest  and  sinking  flmd,  8  per 
of  thirtr  dollars  be  assumed  as  the  yearly  out-  cent,  per  annum ;  and  the  number  of  years  to 
lay  of  the  1,000,000  individuals  of  the  first  and  run,  twenty-four.  The  net  produce  t  to  the 
second  classes  (500,000  whites  and  500,000  borrower  was  set  down  at  £1,156,000;  the 
mestizos),  for  dress  and  such  other  necessaries  annual  charge  throughoat  at  £186,000;  and 
or  luxuries  as  are  not  produced  in  the  repub-  the  total  cost  to  borrower,  including  capital 
lie— church  ornaments,  jewelry,  watches  and  repaid  at  redemption,  at  £8,285,440.  The 
docks,  house  ornaments,  fancy  wares,  station-  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
ery,  books,  school  supplies,  musical  instruments,  construction  of  railways, 
hardware,  cutlery,  wrought  and  cast  iron,  agri-  The  regulation  strength  of  the  army  in  time 
cultural  and  mining  implements,  machinery,  of  peace  is  8,000,  as  follows :  8  generals,  1,012 
etc.,  etc. — ^the  total  value  of  the  foreign  mer-  subaltern  oflicers,  and  2,000  men  I  The  annu- 
chandise  annually  imported  into  Bolivia  will  be  al  cost  of  this  force  is  about  $2,000,000,  or  two 
$30,000,000.  And  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  thirds  of  the  revenue.  After  the  commence- 
fear  of  challenge,  that  this  estimate  is  far  be-  ment  of  the  war,  the  number  was  almost  im- 
low  reality.  Now,  if  the  imports  amount  to  mediately  raised  to  about  20,000  men,  neither 
$30,000,000,  and  two  millions  be  assigned  as  raw  levies  nor  disciplined  soldiers,  but  meu 
the  value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty,  the  accustomed  to  fighting  and  the  use  of  arms, 
ousjtom-house  duties  on  the  remaining  twenty-  Bolivia,  formerly  called  the  Presidency  of 
eight  millions  should  be,  according  to  the  Oharcas,  and  afterward  Upper  Peru,  formed 
Bolivian  tariff,  from  six  to  seven  millions,  of  from  1767  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 

which  perhaps  not  one  million  goes  into  the  «  Port  of  entry  on  tbeBoHrlaicoaat. 

(Government  Treasury  I    Do  the  Peruvian  cus-  t  See  •*  Annnai  CydopBdu''  for  ista. 
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Ayres  and  waa  erected  into  an  independent  partition  of  revennes ;  refbsed  permission  to  the 

state  in  1825,  taking  the  name  it  still  bears,  in  Chilian  inspectors  to  perform  their  datj ;  and 

honor  of  Simon  Bolivar.  that  the  general  course  she  porsned  was  rather 

The  signal  victory  gained  over  the  Spaniards  that  of  a  sole  than  of  a  joint  owner  of  the  ter- 

by  Bolivar  and  Sucre  at  the  battle  of  Ayacacho  ritory. 

in  December,  1824,  proved  the  death-blow  to        In  the  mean  time  it  had  been  discovered 

Spanish  sway  in  America;  and  the  Spanish-  that  the  barren  strip  of  soil  was  rich,  not  only 

American  countries,  after  they  had  achieved  in  gaano,  bat  in  metallic  and  other  mineral 

their  independence,  retained  their  former  boan*  wealth,  and  especially  in  vast  deports  of  ni- 

duries  nnohanged.  trate  of  soda.    The  valae  of  this  mineral  as  an 

The  Chilians  urge  the  point,  disputed  by  the  agricultural  manure  is  now  universally  recog- 
Bolivians,  that  during  the  colonial  period  the  nized.  Almost  exclusively  through  Chilian 
Chilian  territory  extended  northward  to  lati-  capital  and  enterprise,  tlie  trade  in  it  soon 
tude  23°  south,  or  at  least  up  to  the  bay  of  Meji-  became  important;  and  Peru,  which  has  rich 
Hones,  over  a  portion  of  the  desert  of  Atacama ;  deposits  of  her  own,  was  jealous  of  the  men- 
and  in  support  of  their  claim  they  evoke  the  aced  competition  of  the  Chilian  companies  with 
testimony  of  roysJ  letters  patent,  the  jurisdic-  her  nitrate  and  guano  trade.  **  Accordingly," 
tion  exercised  by  Chili  up  to  the  bay  just  says  an  £nglish  writer,  ^Uhe  Peruvian  Gov- 
named,  the  result  of  a  special  survey  of  the  ernment,  which  has  recently  acquired  a  mo- 
coast  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Grov-  nopoly  of  this  trade  by  grievous  oporession  of 
ernment,  and  lastly  a  clause  of  a  Bolivian  the  private  persons  who  owned  deposits  in 
President's  message  to  Congress  in  which  Co-  Peru,  and  which  has  been  able  in  consequence 
bya  is  mentioned  as  the  o^y  port  of  Bolivia,  to  extort  enormous  prices  from  foreign  ens- 
and  in  need  of  improvement.  The  fact  is,  tomers,  is  believed  to  have  persuaded  Bolivia 
Chili  remained  until  1842  in  peaceful  posses-  to  follow  the  same  course,  in  defiance  of  treaty 
sion  of  the  territory  which  is  the  prize  and  in  obligations,  toward  the  Chilians.*'  In  less  than 
part  the  scene  of  the  present  strife.  In  that  ten  years  after  signing  the  treaty  of  1866,  the 
year  attention  appears  to  have  been  for  the  conduct  of  Bolivia  had  become  such  as  to  ren- 
first  time  directed,  by  the  President  of  Chili,  der  it  necessary  for  the  Government  of  Chili, 
to  the  Atacama  Desert  as  a  possible  source  of  in  defense  of  her  citizens  and  their  properties, 
national  wealth,  and  then  commenced  the  dis-  either  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  or  reasseri 
cussion  which  has  ended  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  former  boundaries.  Chili  chose  the  former 
Guano  discoveries  on  the  barren  strip  of  coast,  course,  and  the  treaty  of  August,  1874,  was 
and  the  expropriation  by  the  Government  of  signed  and  duly  ratified.  This  treaty  aboUshed 
Chili  of  the  deposits  whose  location  had  been  the  neutral  zone,  and  gave  to  Bolivia  all  es- 
ascertained  by  a  commission  appointed  by  that  port  and  customs  dues  previously  agreed  upon 
Government,  brought  into  the  nelfi  the  Bolivian  except  those  arising  from  the  sale  of  guano. 
Government  as  a  claimant  for  what  was  sup-  freedom  from  Chilian  inspection,  etc.  The 
posed  to  be  a  rich  prize.  However,  Chili  stipulations  on  behalf  of  Chili  were  in  protec- 
seeras  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  tion  of  her  industry.    They  provided  that,  for 

Siano  deposits  at  Mqjillones,  Angama,  Santa  a  space  of  twenty-five  years,  Chilian  capital- 
aria,  and  other  points  on  the  desert  coast,  ists  working  mines  should  not  be  subjected  to 
inasmuch  as  from  the  year  1842  to  1857,  113  any  increase  of  export  duty,  nor  in  their  per- 
vessels  of  various  nations  loaded  gnano  at  those  sons,  ca))ital,  or  inaustries,  to  other  imposts  ot 
places  under  licenses  obtained  from  the  Chilian  any  nature  whatsoever  than  those  already  ex- 
port of  Valparaiso.  No  allusion,  it  would  isting  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  Since  then, 
seem,  has  been  made  to  any  grant  of  similar  millions  of  Chilian  capital  have  been  invested 
licenses  trom  the  Bolivian  port  of  Cobija.  The  in  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  on 
discussion  as  to  the  propnetorship  of  the  des-  this  formerly  unproductive  coast,  causing  three 
ert  was  carried  on  from  1842  until  1864,  when  important  towns  to  be  built,  nine  tenths  of 
the  hostile  visits  of  a  Spanish  fleet  to  the  coast  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Chilians, 
had  the  effect  of  uniting  the  Republics  of  Chi)',  The  respective  rights  of  the  two  republics 
Bolivia,  and  Peru  to  oppose  a  common  enemy,  being  thus  settled  by  a  new  treaty  (that  of 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  the  first  1874),  which,  while  securing  the  possession  of 
two  republics  in  1866  made  mutual  concessions  the  territory  to  the  Bolivianos  protected  the 
of  their  respective  rights  and  privileges,  in  a  interests  of  the  Chilians  as  capitalists  and 
treaty  of  limits  establishing  the  boundary-line  workers  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
at  24°  south,  but  fixing  a  common  zone  between  friendly  relations  were  reestablished ;  but  they 
latitude  23*'  and  26^  south  wherein  both  conn-  did  not  prove  enduring.  The  Bolivian  Gov- 
tries  should  share  equally  in  customs  receipts  ernment  began  last  year  to  trench  upon  these 
and  export  duties  on  minerals.  A  transcript  of  rights,  and  especially  to  subject  Chilian  com- 
this  treaty  and  of  others  of  more  recent  date  panies  concerned  in  the  nitrate  trade  to  new 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  It  is  and  heavy  burdens  (an  export  duty  of  10  cents 
contended  on  behalf  of  Chili  that  Bolivia  from  per  quintal,  February,  1878),  in  contravention 
the  first  disregarded  the  obligations  she  had  of  expre^^s  treaty  stipulations.  It  is  contended 
contracted ;  set  aside  the  arrangement  for  a  that  the  infiuence  of  the  Peruvian  Government 
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was  the  moving  power  in  this  *^  anwise  and  un-  tion.  In  the  mean  time  President  Daza  iaeaed 
just  enterprise."  It  was  belieyed  that  OhUi«  two  proclamations:  one  calling  the  nation  to 
auprepared  for  military  efforts,  and  afraid  of  arms  to  resist  the  invader,  and  the  other  de- 
impairing  her  sound  financial  position,  would  claring  in  amnesty  for  all  political  offenders, 
submit  to  any  wrongs  rather  than  go  to  war.  since  at  the  present  crisis  private  quarrels 
Peru  had  made  her  sruano  and  nitrate  trades  a  should  be  forgotten  in  the  effort  to  regain  tlie 
government  monopoly,  and  the  Peruvians  cal-  territory  arbitrarily  occupied  by  ChilL  Public 
culated  that,  if  the  Chilian  competition  could  enthusiasm  was  intense.  The  wealthy  citizens 
be  suppressed  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  of  La  Paz  offered  to  the  Government,  as  a  war 
Bolivian  Government,  the  price  of  commodities  contribution,  60  per  cent,  of  their  revenues; 
for  which  there  was  a  constant  demand  among  but  Daza,  declining  such  a  munificent  gift,  re- 
Enropean  and  American  agriculturists  might  stricted  his  acceptance  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
be  indefinitely  raised.  When  the  Santiago  Gov-  sum  offered,  stating  that  until  it  was  known 
emment  protested,  the  crushing  export  duty  whether  Bolivia^  troops  would  be  allowed  to 
was  abolished,  but  the  Chilian  Company's  prop-  pass  over  Peruvian  soil,  and  to  make  use  of 
erty  was  declared  confiscated  to  the  state.  If  Peruvian  railways,  he  could  not  estimate  the 
this  policy  had  been  successful,  the  Peruvian  cost  of  the  campaign. 

and  Bolivian  Governments  would  have  shared  The  following  decree  was  issued  shortly  after 

between  them  a  monopoly  of  gnano  and  nitrate  the  proclamations  just  referred  to : 

beyond  the  reach  of  any  rivalry.    There  was  Hikrion  Daia,  President  of  the  HepubUc  of  BoUvia, 

reason  to  hope  at  one  time  that  the  oner  of  the  coDsideriiig  that  the  Government  of  Chili  has  invaded 

Chilian  Government  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  4ie/ado  the  national  territory,  without  obaervioe  the 

impartial  arbitration  might  have  been  accept-  ^^  ^^u^"?^  ^ir  °'  ^e  ItJ^ritiw  2id  B^ 

ed.    But  Peruvian  infiuence  appears  to  have  livuS^tixens^residcS^in^e  depwtmcnt*of*Cobija: 

been  too  strong  for  Bolivia,  and  this  offer  was  that  the  Government  of  Bolivia  finds  itself  in  duty 

refused.     The  rejoinder  of  Chili  was  swift  and  bound  to  adopt  the  energetic  measures  which  the  grav- 

decisive.    On  February  12th,  a  day  celebrated  ^7  o^^e  situation  demands,  without  departing,  how- 

as  the  anniversary  of  the  Chilian  victory  over  SSiS^""       pnnciples  rocognixed  by  the  righto  of 

Spanish  domination   at  Chacabuco  in  1817,  .   idecroe: 

public  meetings  denounced  the  act  of  Bolivia  Artiolx  I.  All  trade  and  communication  with  the 

as  one  of  baa  faith  and  spoliation,  and  de-  BepublicofChili  is  prohibitedduring  the  continuance 

roanded  redress  by  arras.    Already,  however,  |f^.<^«  ^^'^  undertaken  by  that  repubUo  against  Bo- 

the  Chilian  Government  had  recalled  its  Mmis-  '"^^  n^  ^he  ChUians  resident  in  Bolivian  territory 

ter  and  sent  forward  both  ships  and  troops  to  must  disoecupy  it  within  the  term  of  ten  days  iVom 

the  scene.     The  ironclads  Aaroiral  Cochrane  the  date  of  the  notification  which  shall  be  made  them 

and  Bernardo  O'Higgins  hurried  to  join  their  J>y,^e  load  politi^  authori^ ;  they  bein^  at  Uberty 

mate  in  Antofogasf^^^^^^      and  with  them  J^d1SiS^^o?;S«^.S[S^^^  ^^"'  "^"^  """"^^ 

went  a  small  force  of  Chilian  regulars,  who  on  abt.  III.  The  expulsion  ordered  in  the  previous  ar- 

February  14th  landed  and  occupied  the  town  tide  can  only  be  suspended  for  the  termwnich  should 

without  firing  a  gun.     The  next  day  the  O'Hig-  be  strictly  indispensable  on  account  of  sidpess  or 

gins  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Mejillones,  ^^^"""^  unpediment  m  the  judgment  of  the  au- 

while  the  land  forces  succwsively  occupied  Oara-  ^bt.  iV.  The  respective  authorities  wUl  proceed,  as 

coles,  Cobija,  Calam%  and  Tocapilla.  In  a  word,  a  war  measure,  to  emboivo  the  fixed  ana  movable 

the  entire  coast-line  was  blockaded  by  Chilian  property  bolongintf  to  Chimn  subjects  within  the  ter- 

vessels  and  garrisoned  by  Chilian  troops.    Thus  t^^"^""^.  ^^^P.^^^^I  "Vf^  Si?  ®^?®P^<>°  ^'^  ^  S^ 

riKsis).  A«<^J~  v«^  -.^«  ♦v^  «««♦  «,^„^  s«  ♦!.«  jects  designated  m  Art.  II.    The  mmmg  property  be- 

Ohili's  energy  had  won  the  first  move  m  the  ]^j^  g  Chilians,  or  in  which  there  should  ISe  share- 

campaign,  m  a  complete  mastery  of  the  dis-  holdere  of  that  nationality,  may  continue  to  be  worked 

puted  territory.     Re&nforcements  went  for-  under  the  charge  of  an  administrator  appointed  by  the 

ward,  and  the  Chilian  residents  and  workmen  suthoritaes,  or  with  the  intervention  of  a  ropresenta- 

in  the  nitrate^  and  mining  districts  were  also  ^^l  ^«  Government,  as  they  may  thmk  most  de- 

oijjanized,  equipped,  and  drilled.    Chilian  pos-  /^„l  V.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  mining  property 

tal  and  customs  regulations  and  general  laws  belonging  to  Chilians,  or  of  shares  belonging  to  the 

were  introduced  into  Antofagasta,  two  Chilian  same,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  national  Treasury. 


as  if  the  Government  of  Santiago  had  resolved       Ast.  vII.  All  transfers  of  Chilian  interesto  made  at 

to  accept  the  nullification  of  the  treaty  of  1874  » l«ter  date  than  the  8th  of  November  last,  on  which 

the  terntory  which  Chili  originally  claimed,  ^y,-,^  should  lave  been  i^ieed  ipon  in  this  respect 

A  Joan  of  a  mmion  and  a  quarter  and  an  issue  will  be  considered  void. 

of  inconvertible  paper  were  sanctioned  at  once       Given  in  the  city  of  La  Paz,  the  1st  day  of  March, 

by  the  Chilian  Chambers.  18^9.  ^^.      ,,  „  ^ . » . 

No  immediate  resistance  was  offered  by  Bo-  (8ign«d)  H.  DAZA. 

livia,  whose  government  was  evidently  await-       The  mediatory  intervention  of  Peru  led  only 

ing  the  result  of  a  proposed  Peruvian  media-  to  the  discovery  by  the  Santiago  Government 
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of  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  existing  between  tember,  Don  Serapio  Reyes  de  Ortias,  secretary 

Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  to  Daza,  was  sent  to  form  a  new  Oabinet  with 

Pernviaa  Envoy,  Don  Josd  Antonio  de  Lavalle,  the  aid  of  the  new  Minister  of  War,  Greneral  O. 

a  prominent  diplomatist,  as  set  forth  in  the  D.  Tofr6.  It  was  rumored,  however,  that  Reyes 

following  note  to  the  latter :  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolu- 

MnniTBT  or  FoEnair  AFTAima, )  tionary  movement  and  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 

Baktiaoo,  ApHi  2, 18TO.    f  ernment. 

8iB :  The  reply  ^ven  to  tiie  Chilian  Envoy  in  Lima  ^  narration  of  the  main  features  and  events 

a  few  days  ago,  by  your  Government,  that  it  oould  not  /ZxT             "n  u     /  "**"".  *'^»'"*  ^?r^  v, 

observe  neutoiiity  m  our  present  oonhiot  with  BoUvia,  of  the  war  will  be  found  in  the  article  Pkbu. 

becawie  there  oxidted  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  be-  " If,*'  says  the  British  writer  before  (quoted,  '^  we 

tween  them — ^which  is  the  same  that  you  read  to  me  accept,  as  we  may  at  least  provisionally,  the 

in  the  conference  held  on  the  81st  ult-has  forced  tWa  OhUian  version  of  the  events  which  led  to  the 

Government  to  the  conclusion  that  it  u  impossible  to  „^_   .4  ^^„  i,««Ji„  k«  ^;o,v«4.«;i  ♦!»«♦  nk:i:  i»«j  « 

maintain  friendly  rehttions  with  Peru.        *^  7«i.  '^  ®*^  ***^^/  ,^?  disputed  that  Chili  had  a 

Considering  the  assurance  you  gftye  me  in  the  firrt  legitimate  easm  oelh  against  Bolivia,  if  not  di- 
conference  we  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  in  reply  to  my  in-  rectiy  against  Pern.  Bnt  it  is  another  ques- 
terroMtion  whether  such  treaty  existed  or  not,  thai  tion  how  far  it  was  wise  of  her  to  imperil  her 
you  Had  no  J^n<>jl«V,  <>f  »tj  ,that  J^u  bjhe ved  it  had  u^erited  reputation  and  her  comparative  pros- 
no  existence,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  approved  •*  ^  fi  u  m  •  u*  *u 
by  the  Peruvian  Congress  of  187S  (when  it  was  said  Penty  for  the  chance  of  punishing  the  wrong- 
to  have  been  approved),  and  mudi  less  in  the  succeed-  doers." 

ing  years,  when  you  rormed  part  of  the  diplomatic  We  give  below  translations  of  the  more  im- 

opmmission-considering  this  assurMioe,  I  repeat,  my  portant  stipulations  of  the  Chilo-Bolivian  boun- 

Qovemment  sees  that  yours,  as  well  as  yourself,  in  5^^  ♦«/»ofi\a«  ^4  lAAft  o^ii  laTA. 

denying  this  treaty,  have  plaied  youreelvi  in  an  ox-  ^^^  treaties  of  1866  and  1874 : 

oeeoin^y  irregular  position.  Abtiolb  L  The  boundary-line  between  Bolivia  and 

My  Government  is  suipriaed  to  learn  that  that  of  Chili,  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  shall  be  the  paiallQl 

Peru  projected  and  signed  that  treaty  at  the  time  that  of  latitude  24*  south,  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 

it  professed  sentimonta  of  cordial  mendship  toward  eastern  limits  of  ChiH ;  so  that  Chili  on  the  south 

ChilL  and  Bolivia  on  the  north  shall  exgoy  possession  and 

To  this  secret  transaction,  in  which  the  strictest  re-  dominion  of  the  territory  extending  to  said  parallel  of 

serve  was  stipulated,  the  Government  of  Chili  replies  latitude  24*  south^  and  may  exereise  over  such  terri- 

with  the  fullest  fnmknees,  declaring  that  its  relations  tory  all  acts  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  belonging 

with  that  of  Peru  are  broken,  and  that  it  considers  it  properly  to  the  ^*  lord  of  the  soil."    The  exact  o^tab- 

beUigerent,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  to  that  effect  nshment  of  the  boundjuy  between  the  two  countries 

received  to-day  from  the  high  authorities  of  the  state,  shall  be  made  by  a  oommiasion  of  competent  jud^.4, 

In  forwarding  you  your  passports  I  have  to  assure  half  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  tne  hi^h 

you  that  the  proper  orders  have  been  issued  in  order  contraotHnff  parties.     After  the  boundary-line' shall  oe 

that  you  and  Xhapenonnd  of  the  permanent  Lection  determined,  it  shall  be  indicated  by  visible  and  per^ 

of  Peru  may  receive  all  due  consideration  and  &cility  manent  signals,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  borne 

in  returning  to  your  country.  pro  rate  by  the  Gk>vemmento  of  Chili  and  Bolivia. 

Withaentimentoofdistinffuished  consideration,  etc.,  Abt.  IL  Notwithstanding  the  territorial  division 

ALEJANDRO  FIBBBO.  stimulated  in  the  previous  article,  the  Bepublios  of 

rk«  A  «*:i  a*^^  nusi?  A^^^»^lA  ».«  ^^i^^  !>«-.,  Chili  and  Bolivia  shall  share  in  equal  proportions  the 

On  Apnl  6th  Ohili  declared  war  against  Peru,  producte  of  the  guano  deposits  cliscovei^d  in  Meji- 

Owingto  the  occnrrenoe  of  untoward  events  Dones,  and  of  thme  which  mav  be  discovered  in  the 

in  the  course  of  the  month  of  December,  no  territories  included  between  the  28d  and  25th  paral- 

mention  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  Chief  tela  <rfBouth  latitude,  mwM  « theaporid^MMwU^ 

Magistrate  or  of  his  Oabinet.    Previous  to  the  SJ^tSjylS?^ention2d  "**             '^ 

commencement  of  hostilities,  the  President  was  AbtTIII.  The  Bepublic  of  Bolivia  binds  itself  to 

General  Hilarion  Daza  (installed  on  May  4,  open  the  bay  and  port  of  Meiiillone8,esteblishing  there 

1876),  and  the  Ministers  were:   Interior  and  a  custom-house,  with  tlie  number  of  employees  neoes- 

Foreign  affairs,  Sr.  P.  T.  de  Guerra ;  War  and  "J7  ^  ^\^tV^''^T^^^Z^,^^^Il^^^^^ 

■p. ®^  Q_  -p  T^  \r^Au.^.  T««4.:^^  i>„wr    fir  This  custom-house  shall  be  the  only  fiscal  office  which 

Finance,  Sr.E.  p.  Medina;  Justice,  Puhlio  Wor-  ^^^11  have  the  right  to  receive  the  products  of  guano 
ship,  and  Pnblic  Instruction,  Sr.  J.  Mendez.  deposits  and  export  duties  on  metals  mentioned  In  the 
After  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Bolivians  preceding  article.  The  Qovemment  of  Chih  may  ap- 
had  hailed  the  alliance  with  Pern  as  the  ear-  P9?*  one  or  more  fiscal  employees,  who,  invested 
nest  of  prompt  vindication  of  their  nght^  real  ^^^T^l^PKe'  Z^  ^to'SS.'^f 
or  imagined,  and  the  repulse  or  the  invader  of  Mcjillones,  and  receive  ftt)m  the  said  custom-house 
their  soil,  repeated  reverses  of  the  allied  forces  directly,  and  in  Quarterly  installments,  or  in  any  oth- 
brought  a  change  in  the  popular  sentiment.  ^^  manner  whion  may  x»  stipuhited  by  both  states. 
Reflection  and  suspicion,  according  to  report.  ^-^Tu?'  ^T^vf^Sl^or^teiSf'Sl^ 
grew  m  time  into  the  conviction  that  the  peo-  the  same  righto  should  Chili  estoblish  a  fiscal  office  on 
ple^s  interests  had  been  jeopardized  by  an  ap-  the  territory  contained  within  the  parallels  of  latitude 
peal  to  arms  in  the  interest  of  a  designing  few ;  ^*  and  25,*  for  the  collection  of  duties,  etc,  as  stipu- 
,  and  the  general  discontent  was  ultimately  mani-  lated  in  the  firregolnff  artide. 
f>/.of/^  ;^  •  «.<»ir/^inf{/N«t  tKa 'P^.AaS/i/kTif  o4^;n  ^f  Abt.  IV.  The  producte  from  the  territory  comprised 
:f  ^  "L*  ^^Z^^'*^^^  P«  President,  still  at  ^.j^j^  ^^  g^^h  £id  26th  parelleU  of  south  kfitude, 
the  theatre  of  war,  was  deposed,  and  found  it  and  which  may  be  exported  through  Mqillonea,  shall 
necessary  to  seek  safety  in  flight  from  the  coun-  be  free  of  duty.  The  same  exemption  shall  be  ex- 
try.    Generid  Daza,  on  setting  out  at  the  head  tended  to  the  natural  producte  of  Chili  which  may  be 

of  h«  troops,  had  left  the  government  in  chay^^  'T:^y'^\f^ro^^^^         or  the  sale  of 

of  Sellor  Guerra,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  A f-  j^^^q^  ^^d  the  export  duties  on  minerals,  as  indicated 

fairs,  etc. ;  but  on  the  death  of  Guerra,  in  Sep-  in  Art  IL  of  this  compact,  shall  be  detennined  con- 


BOLIVIA. 


BONAPARTE. 
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{ointiy  hv  the  high  oontraoting  parties^  either  by 
meana  of  apecial  oonventioxui  or  otherwise,  as  they 
may  deem  most  convenietxt. 

Abt.  VI.  The  oontracting  powers  bind  themselves 
not  to  sell  or  transfer  to  any  other  state,  company,  or 
individual  their  rights  to  possession  or  domimon  over 
the  temitory  which  they  share  or  divide  between 
themi^elves  in  oonsequence  of  this  treaty.  In  case 
either  of  them  shall  desire  to  make  such  sale  or  trans- 
fer, Uie  purchaser  can  be  none  but  the  other  contract- 

Abt.  VII.  In  view  of  the  damaoe  aocmed,  as  is  well 
known,  from  the  boundary  quesuon  between  Bolivia 
and  Chili  to  the  parties  who.  in  company,  first  sen- 
ousl^  began  the  working  or  the  guano  aeposits  of 
Hcjillonwj  and  whose  labors  were  suspended  dv  order 
of  Um  Chilian  authorities,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1863,  the  high  oontraoting  parties  bind  themselves  m 
equity  to  pay  to  said  parties  an  indemnity  of  $80,000,* 
to  be  appropriated  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  from  tne 
surplus  revenues  derived  Irom  the  custom-house  at 
Meiillones. 

Abt.  VIIL  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
ratifications  exchanged  at  the  citjr  of  La  Paz,  in  Bo- 
livia, or  at  Santiuo  de  Chili,  within  the  term  of  forty 
days,  or  sooner  ifpossible. 

In  testimony  of  which  the  imdersigned  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Bepublics  of  Chili  and  Bolivia  have 
signed  the  present  treatv,  and  affixed  their  respective 
seals,  in  Santiago,  on  tJie  10th  day  of  the  monUi  of 
Auinist,  A.  D.  1866. 

(L.  sO  ALVABO  COVARRUBIAS. 

(l.  s.)  JUAN  B.  MUKOZ  CABBEBA. 

Treaty  of  Auorsr  6, 1874. 

Abtxcle  I.  The  boundary-line  between  the  Repub- 
lics of  Chili  and  Bolivia  shall  be  at  the  parallel  oflati- 
tude  24*  south,  fh>m  the  sea  to  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  at  the  watershed. 

Abt.  II.  For  the  interpretation  of  this  treatv  the 
parallels  28*  and  24*  fixed  dv  the  Commissioners  Pissis 
and  Mi^iiL  as  recorded  in  tne  minutes  of  Februaiy  8, 
1870,  shall  be  considered  as  permanent. 

Should  any  doubts  as  to  the  true  and  exact  situation 
of  the  Caracoles  mining  district  or  of  any  other  min- 
ing region,  arise  from  Uieir  beinff  considered  beyond 
the  zone  comprised  between  28  and  24*  south  lati- 
tude, their  situation  shall  be  detenmned  by  two  ex- 
perts i^pointed,  one  by  each  of  the  two  oontnotinff 
parties,  and  the  experts  shall,  in  their  turn,  in  case  m 


• 

discord,  appoint  a  third  partv ;  and,  should  these  not 
be  able  to  agree  as  to  the  tniird  party,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  M  made  by  his  Mi^csty  the  Emperor  of 
Bnuil.  So  long  as  no  proof  sliall  appear  in  oppon- 
tlon  to  this  determination,  it  shall  be  understood,  as 
heretofore,  that  that  mining  district  is  comprised  be- 
tween the  parallels  indicate 

Abt.  III.  The  guano  deposits  existinff,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  disoovercd,  Tfvnthin  the  territory 
mentioned  in  Art.  II.,  shall  be  shared'  in  equal  pro- 
portions by  Bolivia  and  Chili,  and  the  system  of 
working,  management,  and  sale  be  effected  by  com- 
mon arrangement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
two  repubhcs,  as  heretofore. 

Art.  IV.  The  export  duties  which  may  be  levied 
upon  minerals  worked  within  the  zone  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  which 
are  at  present  collected,  and  Chilian  reeidenta,  their 
industries  and  capital  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxes 
other  than  now  exist.  The  stipulation  contuned  in 
this  article  shall  bo  enforced  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

Art.  V.  The  natural  products  of  Chili,  which  may 
be  imported  through  the  BoHvian  coast  comprised  be- 
tween parallels  28  and  24*  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
taxes  or  duties  whatever ;  and  reciprocally  the  same 
exception  is  extended  to  the  natunu  products  of  Bo- 
livia which  may  be  imported  on  the  Chilian  coast  be- 
tween parallels  24*  and  26*. 

Abt.  VI.  The  Bepublio  of  Bolivia  binds  herself  to 
open  the  ports  of  Mcjilloncs  and  Antofagaata,  as  the 
dnicf  ports  on  her  seaboard. 

Art.  Vn.  The  treaty  of  August  10, 1866,  is  hereby 
annulled  in  all  its  parts. 

(Here  follow  the  si^atares  of  Mariano  6ap- 
tista,  Boliyian  PlenipoteDtiary,  and  Carlos 
Walker  Martinez.  Chilian  Plenipotentiary.) 

BONAPARTE.  The  Bonaparte  family  lost 
in  1879  two  of  its  prominent  members — the 
Prince  Imperial,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily and  claimant  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
Madame  Bonaparte-Patterson,  the  first  wife  of 
King  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  following  gene- 
alogical table  shows  the  relationship  of  these 
two  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  such 
others  as  still  occupy  a  high  position : 


Charies  Bonaparts,  born  1T48,  manled  to  Msrle  Lntitia  Bamolino  in  ITM,  died  1T86. 


Jos<*pb.  Ktnc 
of  BpntD.  bom 
1T88,  died  1844. 

I 
Cheriotte  356- 
BSlde  JoHe, 
bora  1801,  msr- 
ifed  188t,  to 
Cbsries  Booa- 

K:e,Priaoeof 
tne,  ion  of 


I 


Napoleon  /, 
/AftperoTtborn 
1769,  msrried, 
],  In  1T9«.  to 
Joeephine,w1d- 
ow  of  Qeneral 
Beftuhanisis:S, 
tn1810,toAreb- 
doebess  Msris 
Loniss  of  Ans- 
trie;  died  1881. 

I 
Ntpoleon  IT., 
Kln^  of  Rome^ 
and  Dnlce  of 
ReidMtMltb'n 
1811,  died  188i. 


linden,  Prinoe 
ofCsnlno,bom 
ITTft,  died  1840. 

Charles,  Prinee 
ofCsntno,born 
1808,  died  1857; 
niar*d  to  Char- 
lotte ZAnafde 
Jalie,dsngbter 
of  Joseph  Bo- 
napeitei. 


Loots,  Klnir  of  Hoi- 
lend,  bora  177EL 
died  1846:  msrried 
InlSOStoHorteDSe, 
daughter  of  Joee- 
phlne  end  General 
Beaubaraais. 

yapoleon  III, 
(Loots  Napoleon>, 
Xmperor,Vn  1808, 
died  1378;  married 
In  1WS  to  Eag4nle 
de  MontHo. 

Ifapoieon^  Primes 
/m/MHoAb'niaSA, 
died  1879. 


I 
CaroHne,  bora  1789.  died  1689 ;  irar- 

ried  to  Joachim  Morat,  King  of  Na- 

ides. 

I 


I 
Loots  NHMrieon 
Acbille  Marat, 
bora  1801.  died 
1847;  married  in 
1828  to  CaroUne 
Dudley,  gnnd- 
nieee  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Napoleon  Laden 
HnratfboralSOH;, 
died  1878;  mar- 
ried in  1881  to 
Caroline  Oorgooa 
Fraaer. 

Joaehfm  Mont, 
bora  1884. 

Joaditm  Mont, 
boralSfiC. 


,«,4  K.,, 
of  WeetphaUa. 
bora  1784,  died 
1S0O;  married, 
1,  in  1808,  to 
jtliMbetkPat' 
Urgofit  bora 
1786,  died  1879; 
SL  tn  1807,  to 
•  Catherine, 
danghter  or 
KinfFredetfek 
I.  or  WOrtem- 
benr,  b*n  1784, 
died  1888. 


I  I 

Laden  cftrdlnal  priest,    N»TM>1eon,bora 
bora  1828.  1889. 


Jerome  Bonamrte  (Patt^nraV  bora  1905,  married  in  180  to  J<arom«  yifivolton,  bora  1829,  married  In  1889  to  Clodlde, 

Bosan  Mtfr  WilUaina,  died  1870.  daughter  of  King  Viotor  Emanoei  of  Italj . 

I  I 

J«rome  Kapoleon  Bonapirte  (Patterson),  bora  1882. 


Yletor  Napoleon,  bora  1882. 


Loots,  bora  1884 


•  That  ia  to  eay,  $40,000  each,  rhlir*  moiety  was  promptly  paid,  while  that  of  Bolivia,  after  yarious  sobterAiffes  and 
ddaTS,  Is  now  repodlated  hy  the  Bollrian  Oorernment  on  the  pies  of  non-UabOlty  in  conseqoenoe  of  the  annolment  of 
the  treaty  by  which  the  indemnity  was  stipolated. 


86  BONAPABTE,  ELIZABETH  PATTERSON. 

BONAPABTE,  Mrs.  Euzabsth  Fattsbsoit,  a  marriage  lioense.  Their  aoqaaintance  was 
was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1785.  She  was  of  then  odIj  foar  weeks  old.  Mr.  Patterson  rep- 
Scotofa-Irish  descent.  Her  father,  William  resented  to  his  daughter  the  difficulties  before 
Patterson,  emigrated  from  Ulster  to  America  her,  but  she  insisted  that  she  *^  would  ratner 
when  quite  a  lad.  He  pushed  his  way  stead-  be  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  for  an  hour 
ilj  upward,  became  the  owner  of  a  line  of  than  the  wife  of  any  other  man  for  life."  The 
clipper  ships,  and,  by  shrewdness  and  a  steady  match  was  postponed  to  December  24,  1808, 
eye  to  his  own  interests,  ended  by  amassing  a  when  Jerome  would  have  passed  his  nine- 
fortune.  He  then  improved  his  social  posi-  teenth  birthday.  All  legal  formalities  were 
tion  by  marriage.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  carefully  complied  with.  The  contract  was 
of  a  retired  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  sis-  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Dallas,  afterward  Sec- 
tor of  General  Samuel  Smith,  who  served  with  retary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Yice-Gonsul  of 
distinction  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  France,  tiie  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  many  oth- 
was  twenty-three  years  United  States  Senator  er  dignitaries  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which 
from  liCaryland.  Mr.  Patterson  writes  of  him-  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp  in  the  Cathe- 
self,  that  from  early  life  he  ^'believed  and  dral  by  the  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll,  Arch- 
practiced  that  money  and  merit  are  the  only  bishop  of  Baltimore. 

sure  and  certain  roads  to  respectability  and        In  order  to  impress  the  First  Oonsul  with 

consequence.*'    Another  of  his  maxims  is  that  the  respectability  of  the  family  and  the  va- 

^^  every  citizen  should  contribute  more  or  less  lidity  of  the  marriage,  letters  were  procured 

to  the  good  of  society,  when  he  can  do  it  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  Uni- 

without  too  much  loss  or  inconvenience  to  ted  States,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 

himself."    It  is  not  surprising  that  he  reached  The  Hon.  Robert  Livingston,  Ambassador  to 

the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  was,  ^'  Charles  France,  agreed  to  present  the  affair  in  its  most 

Carroll  of  CarroUton  only  excepted,  the  wealth-  favorable  light.    Robert  Patterson,  brother  of 

iest  citizen  of  Maryland."   His  daughter  Eliza-  the  bride,  who  was  then  traveling  in  Europe, 

both  inherited  no  small  share  of  his  character-  was  ordered  to  Paris  by  his  father  to  advocate 

istics.    At  the  age  of  ten  she  is  said  to  have  his  sister's  interests.    His  personal  appearance, 

known  by  heart  the  maxims  of  La  Roohefou-  good  manners,  and  good  sense  produced  apleas- 

oanld,  in  addition  to  those  which  had  been. in-  ing  impression  on  the  Bonaparte  family.    Lu- 

stilled  into  her  by  her  parent.    Her  favorite  cien,  in  particular,  told  him  that  the  marriage 

poem  was  Young's  *^  Night  Thoughts."    Thus  was  approved  by  Madame  Leetitia,  and  that  he 

accomplished,  Elizabeth  Patterson  reached  wo-  and  all  his  brothers  except  Napoleon  would 

manhood.    She  is  described  as  tall  and  grace-  cordially  receive  Jerome's  wife  as  a  member 

ful,  fair  of  face,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  of  their  family.    Joseph  and  Lucien  advised 

Her  contemporaries  agree  in  ascribing  to  her  Jerome  to  become  an  American  citizen,  and 

charms  of  person  and  mind  of  which  in  later  took  steps  to  procure  him  a  provision  enabling 

days  not  a  vestige  remained.    Fully  aware  of  him  to  hve  there  in  accordance  with  his  rank, 

her  own  advantages,  she  informs  us  that  she  From  first  to  last  Napoleon  remained  obdu- 

began  life  with  the  intention  of  using  them  rate.    The  young  couple  were  in  New  York 

for  her  own  advancement.  waiting  to  embark  for  France,  when  the  will 

In  the  autumn  of  1808  Captain  Jerome  Bo-  of  their  august  brother  was  made  clear  to 
naparte  arrived  at  New  York  in  command  of  a  them  by  the  following  order,  transmitted  by 
French  frigate,  returning  home  after  a  cruise  Dacres,  then  Minister  of  State:  *^Pichon,  the 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  journeyed  to  Balti-  French  consul-general  in  New  York,  is  in- 
more  to  visit  Captain  Barney,  who  had  for-  struoted  to  withhold  Jerome's  supplies.  The 
merly  served  with  him  in  the  French  navy,  commanders  of  French  vessels  are  prohibited 
The  brother  of  the  First  Consul  was  fdted  from  receiving  on  board  the  young  person  to 
everywhere.  At  a  ball  at  the  house  of  Sam-  whom  he  has  attached  himself."  Accompa- 
uel  Chase,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  nying  this  was  an  enactment  of  the  French 
dependence,  the  handsome  young  officer  was  Senate:  **  By  an  act  of  the  11th  Ventose  pro- 
introduced  to  Miss  Patterson.  She  was  in  the  hibition  is  made  to  aU  the  civil  officers  of  the 
first  freshness  of  her  beauty,  eighteen  years  of  Empire  to  receive  on  their  registers  the  tran- 
age.  He  was  a  few  months  her  senior.  They  scription  of  the  act  of  celebration  of  a  pre- 
were  mutually  pleased.  During  a  dance  her  tended  marriage  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  has 
long  hair  became  entangled  in  his  chain,  which  contracted  in  a  foreign  country  during  his 
the  young  couple  willingly  accepted  as  pro-  minority,  without  the  consent  of  his  mother, 
phetic  of  their  fate.  Mr.  Patterson  foresaw  and  without  previous  publication  in  his  native 
that  his  daughter's  marriage  with  a  youth  land."  At  the  same  time  Jerome  received  a 
with  such  brilliant  prospects  would  prove  dis-  message  from  his  brother  to  the  effect  that  if 
tasteful  to  the  First  Consul,  and  forbade  the  he  left  the  ^'  young  person "  in  America,  his 
courtship.  Elizabeth  proving  recalcitrant,  he  youthful  indiscretion  would  be  forgiven ;  if  ho 
sent  her  into  Virginia.  They  contrived  to  cor-  brought  her  with  him,  she  should  not  put  a 
respond,  and  in  a  short  time  she  reappeared  foot  on  French  territory.  Undismayed,  they 
on  the  scene  of  her  triumph.  They  became  tried  to  embark  on  a  French  man-of-war,  but 
engaged,  and  Jerome  went  so  far  as  to  procure  British  cruisers  outside  detained  it  in  New 
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York  Larbor.    They  next  took  passage  on  an  says  that  when  residence  there  seemed  the  sole 

American  vessel,  which  was  wrecked  off  the  alternative  she  determined  to  commit  saicide, 

L^elaware  coast,  the  passengers  narrowly  es-  bat  her  courage  failed.    In  1S17  she  sailed  for 

caping  with  their  lives.    **  Mme.  Bonaparte,"  Europe,  and  remained  abroad  for  seven  years, 

says  the  narrative,  ^*  was  the  first  person  wlio  Bosiuess  considerations  inducing  her  to  retnrn 

jumped  into  the  boat."    Finally  they  sailed  in  to  Baltimore,  she  bewailed  the  time  she  was 

March,  1805,  on  one  of  Mr.  Patterson^s  ships,  forced  to  spend  in  a  country  where  ^Hhere  is 

•  They  reached  Lisbon,  and  found  a  French  fri-  no  court,  no  nobility,  no  fit  associates"  for  her. 

gate  there  to  prevent  her  landing.     By  the  Although  feeling  and  eipressing  an  unbounded 

suggestion  of  Madame  M^re,  seconded  by  the  contempt  for  the  worthless  man  who  aban- 

advioe  of  Mr.  Patterson,  Jerome  left  his  young  doned  her,  she  was  ever  a  passionate  adherent 

wife,  and  went  to  Paris  to  plead  her  cause  of  Bonapartism.    She  employed  every  means 

with  the  Emperor,  and  be  won  over  by  him.  to  prove  the  legality  of  her  marriage  and  the 

This  separation  proved  final.    The  vessel  pro-  legitimacy  of  her  son.      When  Napoleon  III. 

ceeded  to  Amsterdam.    At  the  mouth  of  the  mounted  the  throne  a  formal  trial  was  granted 

Texel  two  men-of-jwar  awaited  her.   The  Con-  her.    Jerome,  the  father,  was  not  ashamed  to 

tinent  was  forbidden  ground  to  Elizabeth  Bo-  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State  to  forbid  ''  Je- 

naparte,  and  she  was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  rome  Patterson  "to  assume  the  name  of  Bona- 

in  England.    Pitt  sent  a  regiment  to  Dover  to  parte.    Nevertheless,  the  Council  decreed  that 

prevent  mischief,  so  great  was  the  multitude  ,  the  son  of  Madame  Elizabeth  Patterson  was 

that  thronged  thither  to  witness  her  landing,  entitled  to  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  although  he 

A  few  days  later  her  son,  Jerome  Napoleon  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  memfier  of  the 

Bonaparte,  was  born,  July  7,  1805,  at  Cam-  imperial  family.    After  the  death  of  Jerome 

berwell.    Here  she  continued  to  reside,  con-  she  again  brought  suit  for  a  share  in  his  estate, 

stantly  receiving  messages  and  letters  from  In  spite  of  complete  documentary  proof  and 

Jerome,  protesting  his  fidelity  and  his  undy-  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  her  marriage  had 

ing  affection  for  her  and  his  infant  son.     He  been  sustained  by  the  Church,  all  the  zeal  and 

was  doubtless  sincere  at  that  moment,  being  eloquence  of  her  advocate,  Berryer,  did  not 

still  hopeful  of  the  Emperor's  consent.   Napo-  prevent  an  adverse  decision,  probably  inspired 

leon  applied  to  Pius  Yll.  to  dissolve  the  mar-  by  the  Imperial  Court.    Her  son  was,  now- 

riage,  which  the  Pontiff  steadfastly  refused,  ever,  formally  recognized  by  ofiScial  decree, 

The  decree  of  divorce  was  passed  by  the  im-  that  "Jerome  Bonaparte  was  a  legitimate  child 

penal  Council  of  State.    He  wrote  to  Jerome :  of  France." 

"  Your  marriage  is  null  both  in  a  religious  and  Ambition,  ^  hich  had  been  so  cruelly  nipped 

legal  point  of  view.    I  will  never  acknowl-  in  her  own  case,  was  equally  crushed  when  she 

edge  it.     Write  to  Miss  Patterson  that  it  is  not  endeavored  to  advance  her  son.    lie  was  rec- 

Sosaible  to  give  things  another  turn.  On  con-  ognized  by  Madame  M^re,  and  petted  by  Pau- 
ition  of  her  going  to  America,  I  will  allow  line  Borghese,  who  at  onetime  declared  him 
her  a  pension  during  her  life  of  sixty  thou-  her  heir.  Mrs.  Patterson  bent  all  her  energies 
sand  francs  a  year,  provided  she  does  not  take  to  make  a  fit  match  for  him.  Her  choice  was 
the  name  of  my  family."  Napoleon  feigned  one  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  daughters.  The 
to  consider  her  residence  in  England  as  a  spe-  young  man  preferred  the  life  of  an  American 
cial  offense.  Madame  Bonaparte  consented  to  citizen,  which  his  mother  despised.  He  chose 
return  to  America,  hoping  thus  to  conciliate  for  himself,  and  married  Miss  Williams  of  Bal- 
her  imperial  brother-in-law.  When  Jerome,  timore.  His  mother  wrote  to  Mr.  Patterson 
after  vexatious  delays,  was  admitted  to  Napo-  on  the  subject :  '^  I  had  endeavored  to  instill 
Icon's  presence,  he  upbraided  him  rudely  for  into  him  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  the  opin- 
his  folly,  and  concluded :  *'  As  for  your  affair  ion  that  he  was  much  too  high  in  birth  and 
with  your  little  girl,  I  do  not  regu^  it."  Asa  connection  ever  to  marry  an  American  wo- 
reward  for  his  desertion,  Jerome  was  created  a  man.  ...  I  would  rather  die  than  marry  any 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  was  promoted  Ad-  one  in  Baltimore.  ...  As  the  woman  has 
miral.  He  received  subsequently  the  rank  of  money,  I  shall  not  forbid  a  marriage  which  I 
general.  In  1806  he  was  made  by  the  Senate  never  would  have  advised.  ...  I  hope  most 
successor  to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  event  ardently  that  she  will  have  no  children."  She 
of  Napoleon  leaving  no  male  heir.  On  the  12th  goes  on  to  say  that  she  washes  her  hands  of 
of  August,  1807,  he  married  Catherine  Fred-  him  and  his  affairs,  that  she  regrets  the  econ- 
erica.  Princess  of  WOrtemburg.  By  his  sec-  omies  practiced  by  her  to  increase  his  wealth, 
ond  marriage  he  had  three  children,  of  whom  and  that  henceforth  she  will  double  her  ex- 
two  survive,  the  Princess  Mathilde  Demidoff,  penditures.  But  the  love  of  money  was  too 
and  the  youngest  son,  Prince  Napoleon,  dy-  strong  for  her,  and  she  never  carried  out  this 
naatic  heir  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  threat.  Her  letters  are  full  of  moans  over  the 
Jerome's  marriage  dispelled  the  illnsions  of  expenses  of  her  foreign  journeys.  She  lived 
Elizabeth  Patterson.  A  cynical  and  disap-  and  died  in  a  boarding-house,  and  her  expenses 
pointed  woman,  she  saw  herself  condemned  did  not  reach  two  thousand  a  year,  when  her 
to  what  she  termed  her  "  Baltimore  obscur-  income  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
ity."    She  loathed  her  native  city  so  that  she  lars.    Her  father,  with  whom  she  was  ever  at 
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varianoe,  threatened  to  disinherit  her.  In  hia  She  died  in  April,  1870,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
vill  he  asserts :  ^*  The  condaot  of  my  daughter  f onr.  Mrs.  Patterson  survived  her  divorce 
Betsey  has  through  life  heen  so  disobedient  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century.  She  w|w 
that  in  no  instance  has  she  ever  consulted  my  already  eleven  years  of  age  when  General  Bo- 
opinions  or  feelings.''  .  Therefore  he  refused  naparte  first  assumed  command  of  the  army  in 
to  give  her  an  equal  share  in  his  estate,  but  he  Italy.  Had  she  lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  she 
relented  so  far  as  to  bequeath  her  for  life  nine  would  have  seen  the  death-blow  of  Bonapart- 
houses  in  Baltimore.  The  rapid  rise  in  rents  ism  dealt  by  ignorant  savages  in  Zululand. 
and  her  penurious  habits  enabled  her  to  ao-  BONAPARTE,  Napolbon  EuoiKX  Louis 
cumulate  property  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  Jean  Joseph,  Prince  Imperial  of  France,  born 
half.  Her  jewels  were  of  con^derable  value.  March  16,  1856,  died  June  1,  1879.  The  only 
She  never  parted  with  her  old  dresses,  and  son  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ILL,  he  was  born 
was  fond  of  exhibiting  them  and  descanting  at  the  time  when  the  Second  Empire  was  at  the 
on  the  scenes  where  she  had  worn  them,  and  height  of  its  glory,  and  his  birth  was  welcomed 
the  compliments  she  had  received.  She  passed  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy.  His 
many  winters  in  Florence,  and  counted  with  christening  at  Notre  Dame,  on  June  6tli,  was 
infinite  pride  many  royal  and  distinguished  per-  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  ever  wit- 
sonages  among  her  acquaintance.  After  tneir  nessed  even  in  France.  An  English  nurse  was 
tender  parting  at  Lisbon  in  1805,  Jerome  and  provided  for  the  Prince,  and  he  remained  under 
Elizabeth  saw  each  other  but  once.  One  day^  her  charge  until  his  seventh  birthday ;  so  that 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace  the  ex-King  he  could  speak  English  before  he  could  his  own 
of  Westphalia  came  suddenly  upon  his  ex- wife,  tongue,  and  he  aitvays  spoke  it  with  remark- 
He  evinced  great  embarrassment.  Whispering  able  fluency  and  a  pure  accent.  All  through 
to  his  Wartemburg  princess,  '*  There  is  my  his  childhood  and  boyhood  he  had  an  insepa- 
American  wife,"  they  turned  rapidly  away,  rable  companion  in  the  young  Louis  Oonneau, 
The  next  morning  their  ci-devant  royalties  son  of  the  Dr.  Oonneau  who  aided  his  father 
quitted  Florence,  leaving  Mrs.  Patterson  in  pos-  to  escape  from  Ham ;  and  his  influence  is  said 
session  of  the  fleld.  By  birth  she  was  a  Pro-  to  have  been  highly  bencficitd  to  the  Prince, 
testant.  She  became  an  avowed  free-thinker,  The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  his  educa- 
but  professed  always  "  a  great  respect  for  the  tion,  and  under  General  Frossard  he  made  good 
Roman  Oath  olio  belief  as  the  religion  of  kings  progress.  He  was  a  quiet  mannered  boy,  nat- 
and  princes."  urally  shy,  and  disposed  to  become  more  so  by 

As  a  beautiful  drl  who  had  married  for  love,  the  diplomatic  reserve  continually  inculcated 
as  a  wife  of  youth  deserted  at  the  bidding  of  a  upon  him.  He  had  from  his  childhood  a  con- 
despot,  there  hung  about  her  a  certain  romance  siderable  amount  of  shrewdness,  and  irequent- 
which  for  a  period  made  her  a  notability  ly  said,  "  I  always  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Pa- 
wherever  she  traveled  abroad.  It  might  have  risians,  because  they  take  off  one^s  crown  so 
retained  for  her  the  sympathy  of  the  world,  easily  when  they  are  offended."  When  he 
Unfortunately  her  letters  are  an  unconscious  was  three  years  old  he  was  placed  on  the  roster 
revelation  of  vanity,  selflshness,  and  niggard-  of  the  Imperial  ■  Guard.  At  five  he  was  pro- 
liness  naively  displayed.  She  appears  an  adroit  moted  to  a  corporalship,  was  made  a  sergeant 
schemer,  quite  capable  of  capturing  a  thought-  at  seven,  and  wore  his  sub-lieutenant's  epaulet 
less  boy.  Jerome  almost  escapes  the  scorn  for  the  first  time  when  he  started  for  the  Ger- 
which  his  pitiful  conduct  merits.  It  is  be  re-  man  war  with  his  father.  He  was  not  fortu- 
gretted  that  their  publication  has  been  per-  nate,  however,  with  his  military  experience, 
mitted.  Mr.  Patterson  evinced  a  discretion  His  appearance  on  the  field  brought  upon  him 
worthy  of  imitation  when  he  wrote  to  his  ridicule ;  his  second  military  enterprise  result- 
daughter  Betsey :  "  I  have  received  your  two  ed  in  death.  After  the  battle  of  Saarbrttoken, 
letters.  They  have  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  the  Emperor  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Empress 
no  person  but  myself,  and  to  be  candid  with  couched  in  the  most  extravagant  terms,  saying 
you  I  would  have  been  ashamed  to  expose  that  the  Prince  had  just  received  his  baptism 
them  to  any  one  else."  of  fire,  that  the  men  had  wept  to  see  him  so 

At  the  downfall  of  the  second  empire  and  calm,  and  that  he  had  picked  up  a  spent  bullet 
the  death  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  hopes  of  this  which  had  fallen  at  his  feet.  After  the  over- 
indomitable  schemer  revived.  With  the  weight  throw  of  the  Empire  he  accompanied  Ids  mother 
of  ninety  winters  heavy  upon  her,  she  actively  to  England.  There  he  entered  the  Royal  Mili- 
endeavored  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  her  tary  Academy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  acquit- 
grandson,  Oolonel  Bonaparte,  who  had  served  ted  himself  with  considerable  distinction.  At 
with  distinction  in  the  French  army.  She  the  final  examination  in  1875  he  stood  seventh 
prophesied  that  he  would  be  called  to  the  re-  in  a  class  of  liiirty-four ;  and  he  was  always 
gency,  perhaps  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  regarded  as  having  inherited,  not  the  personal 
American  Bonaparte  needed  only  recognition  characteristics,  but  some  of  the  military  in- 
as  an  "official"  member  of  the  family  to  stincts  of  his  family.  A  banquet  was  given  in 
stand  next  in  succession  to  the  Prince  Impe-  August,  1875,  to  a  few  of  the  older  adherents 
rial.  This  was  the  last  fiicker  of  that  restless  of  the  Bonapartes,  while  the  Empress  and  her 
ambition  which  was  doomed  to  be  ever  baffled,  son  were  enjoying  a  holiday  at  the  casUe  of  Are- 
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nenberg  in  Switzerland,  and  the  jonng  Prince  wound.    It  was  sent  to  England,  wJiere  it  ar- 

addreaaed  bis  fnenda  with  considerable  tact  rived  on  Jnly  lltli,  and  on  the  following  day 

and  political  ability  in  the  following  words:  was  deposited  in  the  little  church  of  St.  llarj 

"  Sboold  the  people  some  day  recall  me  to  at  Cbiselhorst  beside  the  remains  of  his  father, 

power,  I  will  force  all  honest  men  to  rally  His  funeral  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own 

roond  the  Eanpire.  by  erasing  from  the  French  adherents,  but  by  the  royal  family  of  Great 

language  the  words  easile  and  prcteription.    If  Britaia  and  by  many  other  dbtinguished  per* 

it  could  only  be  known  what  lessons  I  have  sons,  while  his  mother  received  a  large  number 

learned  from  the  past,  what  resolutions  I  have  of  expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolence  from 

drawn  from  experience  of  the  events  which  all  parts  of  Europe.    By  a  strange  coiocidence, 

have  passed  under  my  own  eyes,  it  would  be  the  surgeon  and  physician  who  established  the 

seen  how  well  I  understand  that  I  must  look  identity  of  the  corpse,  Larrey  and  Oorvisart, 

backward  only  for  instruction  and  example,  bat  were  the  sons  of  the  surgeon  and  physician  of 

not  for  objects  of  vengeance  or  bitterness.    A  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  Bishop  who  accompanied 

great  people  is  not  to  be  governed  by  hatred  or  Oardinal  Manning  to  the  house  at  Ghiselhnrst 

revenge.'*    When  the  British  were  defeated  at  was  Las  Gases,  tiie  son  of  the  author  of  the 

the  Cape,  and  reinforcements  were  sent  out^  "Memoirs  of  St  Helena,"  the  most  faithful 

the  Prince  resolved  to  join  the  expedition  as  a  friend  of  the  great  Emperor.    In  his  will  the 

volunteer.    His  desire  was  considered  and  well  Prince  constituted  his  mother  his  sole  legatee, 

discussed  by  those  responsible  for  his  actions,  charginj^  her  with  attending  to  various  legacies 

and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  apply  to  the  amountmg  to  800,000  francs.    At  the  close  of 

War  Office  for  leave  to  serve  in  the  army  to  the  will  he  says: 

which  he  had  for  a  time  Monged.    His  request  i  have  no  need  toroeommend  to  my  mother  to 

was  but  partly  compiiea  witn,  ana  ne  went  neglect  nothinff  in  order  to  defend  the  memory  of  my 

ont,  not  as  he  had  iEbsked  to  do  as  a  soldier,  bnt  greiit-unole  anS  of  my  flrther.    I  beg  her  to  remember 

as  a  spectator  "  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  u^^t  as  long;M  there  shall  be  BonapeitiBts  the  inmerial 

lowmg  letter,  dated  February  25th :  ^^  niy  death  the  task  of  oontinuing  the  work  of  N*. 

Mt  DBAS  M.  BovHSB :  I  am  about  to  leave  Europe,  poleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III.  devolves  upon  the  eldest 
and  my  abeenoe  may  continue  for  some  months.  I  have  son  of  Prinoe  Napoleon ;  and  I  hope  that  my  well- 
too  many  fiiithful  mends  in  Franoe  for  me*to  remain  beloved  mother,  in  seoonding  him  with  all  her  power, 
silent  08  to  the  reafiond  for  my  departure.  For  eight  will  give  us  who  shall  bo  no  more  this  last  and  su- 
yean  I  have  been  England's  guest  I  completed  my  preme  proof  of  her  affection, 
education  in  one  of  d»t  military  schools,  and  have 

kept  up  my  connection  with  the  British  army  by  Join-  A  proposition  was  made,  and  the  sanction  of 

ing  it,  on  several  oooanons^  during  its  great  manoeu-  Dean  Stanley  secured,  to  erect  a  monument  to 

vies.    The  war  Great  Bntam  is  now  carrying  on  at  tu^  PrinrtA  in  WAiil:mintit:Ar  AhhAv      Hin  rAA. 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  lately  assumed  a  much  !X2.  f "J^.?u  nn^fnt^A^^^ 

more  serious  aspect  than  it  had  previously.     I  felt  «?""  f^'  J*»  consent  were,  that  the  Pnnce  had 

anxious  to  wat<&  the  operationa,  and  I  sail  in  two  died  m  the  service  of  the  country  which  had 

davB.  received  him,  and  that  the  country  had  learned 

In  IVanw.  where,  thank  Heaven,  party  sirfrit  has  to  honor  him  personally  for  his  blameless  and 

SSJh^mfLSlri'SS^  raS."»d  eng.g»ng  cWacter.     Thi.  pkn  w«  bltu.rly 

dugeis  of  those  troops  among  whom  I  have  so  many  opposed  by  the  Liberal  papers,  whicn  had  also 

oomrades.    The  time  I  shall^vote  in  aaabting  in  this  condemned  the  public  military  funeral  of  the 

Btniggle  of  civilization  against  harhorism  will  not  be  Prince  as  an  insult  to  the  French  Republic, 

lost  to  roe.  mj^  while  regarding  a  monument  in  Westmin- 
My  thoughts,  whether  I  am  near  or  far,  will  con-  .^_  avu^-  «-  ♦!*«  ui^v*-*  k^«^.  ^*  ;«><.  di- 
stantly tuiS  tJJraid  France.  I  shall  watch  the  phases  ^^er  Abbey  as  the  highest  honor  of  its  chisa 
she  wUl  gndually  pass  through  with  interest  and  with-  that  could  b^  rendered  to  the  memory  of  men 
out  anxiety,  for  lam  convinced  that  God  protects  her  1  or  women  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had 
I  trust  that  during  my  absence  the  pvtiuns  of  the  done  great  service  to  the  public,  they  dechired 

teSti?urtolSd"£SS,lSS*^u?;r^^  that  an  these  condUions  were  w^^^^^      the 

of  a  party  which,  fiuthftil  to  its  doctrines,  reniaina  con-  Pnnce,  and   that   "the   English   people    are 

stently  animated  hy  the  moet  ardent  patriotism.  heartily  sick  of  the  outburst  of  folly,  adnla- 

Acoept,  mon  oher  Monsieur  Bouhcr,  the  assurance  tion,  and  falsehood  that  has  followed  the  very 

of  my  sinoere  ftiendship.                  NAPOLEON.  oommonpkce  incident  of  an  incautious  volun- 

He  set  sail  on  February  27th.    Having  ar-  teer  being  surprised  and  killed." 

rived  at  the  Cape,  be  was  at  first  prevented  The  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  had  a  very 

from  taking  part  in  the  military  operations  injurious  influence  npon  the  prospects  of  the 

through  il&ess,  but  afterward  joined  Lord  Bonapartist  party,  as  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon, 

Ghehnsford  and  shared  in  different  skirmishes,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  family,  was 

distingnishing  himself  by  his  courage.     On  greatly  disliked  by  a  considerable  portion  of 

June  1st  he  set  out  with  Lieutenant  Oarey,  six  t^e  party.    (Bee  Fbavob.) 

soldiers,  and  one  friendly  Zooloo,  for  a  recon-  BRAHMO  80MAJ.     The  Brahmo  Somaj 

naissance.    An  attack  was  made  on  the  party  of   India  is  the  most  prominent  and  active 

when  about  ten  miles  from  camp,  in  which  the  among  the  sects  of  high-born  Indians  which 

Prince  was  killed.    His  body  when  found  con-  are  trying  to  cnltivate  a  Brahmanism  free  from 

tained  seventeen  assegai-wounds,  but  no  bullet-  the   polytheism,  superstition,  and  demonism 
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with  which  popnlar  HiDdooism  has  hecome  tnm,  on  the  rejection  of  which  they  woold  sep- 
enoambered.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  effort  to  arate  and  form  a  new  society.  They  were:  1. 
restore  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Vedas;  the  That  external  marks  of  caste,  snch  as  the 
aim  was  moditied,  first  in  the  direction  of  a  Brahmanical  thread,  should  no  longer  be  osed ; 
religion  of  theism,  then  of  a  religion  of  natare,  2.  That  those  Brahmists  only  should  be  per- 
in  which  stage  the  attitude  of  the  society  ap-  mitted  to  conduct  divine  service  in  the  Bomai 
peared  unfriendly  to  Christianity,  if  not  antago-  who  were  of  sufficient  ability  and  bore  a  good 
nistio  to  it.  Within  two  years,  however,  the  moral  character,  and  whose  life  accorded  with 
progressive  and  most  active  section  of  the  so-  their  profession ;  8.  That  nothing  should  be 
ciety,  as  represented  by  its  best  known  leader,  said  in  the  Som%}  which  breathed  hatred  or 
the  Baboo  Keshub  Ghunder  Sen,  has  shown  a  contempt  toward  other  religion;*.  I'he  con- 
growing  friendliness  toward  Christianity  and  a  servative  party  were  not  ready  to  give  up  the 
disposition  to  approach  it.  use  of  the  Brahmanical  thread,  and  a  dismp- 
The  *^  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India  "  was  formed  tion  took  place.  The  progressive  party  took 
by  a  separation  fVom  the  **  Brahmo  Somaj/^  an  the  name  of  the  Brahmo  Som^j  of  India,  while 
older  society  for  the  reform  of  the  Hindoo  the  old  party  styled  itself  the  Adi  (or  original) 
worship,  which  was  formed  by  the  R^jah  Ram  Brahmo  Somaj. 

Mohun  Roy.  This  leader,  a  Brahman  who  The  ^*  Brahmo  Public  Opinion,"  of  India,  at 
believed  folly  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Vedas,  the  beginning  of  1879,  in  ^ving  a  review  of 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  the  the  history  and  development  of  the  Brahmo  So- 
New  Testament  and  esteemed  them,  lie  maj  from  its  origin  in  1880,  divided  the  history 
founded  a  church  in  Calcutta,  published  a  into  three  epochs — the  Vedantic,  the  Puranic, 
work  called  **  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,'^  and  en-  and  the  Eclectic.  In  the  first  period,  which 
tered  into  fraternal  relations  with  the  Unitarian  closed  with  the  death  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
Christians  who  had  been  established  at  Madras  there  were,  it  says,  strong  and  earnest  protests 
since  1813.  Ram  Mohun  Roy  died  in  1818;  against  idolatry,  along  with  evident  indications 
and,  while  the  influence  he  had  exercised  suf-  of  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas. 
fered  a  decline,  the  society  which  he  had  In  the  hymns  and  songs  there  were  symptoms 
formed  was  kept  up  by  the  accession  of  stu-  of  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  along 
dents  from  the  religionlessGrovemment  schools,  with  traces  of  a  corresponding  faith  in  the. 
who  had  lost  their  old  feuth  without  receiving  Vedantic  doctrine  of  Unification  with  the  Di- 
a  new  one.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  vine  Essence."  When  the  Vedas  were  given 
movement  for  religious  reform  by  the  acces-  up.  Baboo  Debendranath  Tagore  came  forward 
sion  in  1839  of  the  Baboo  Debendranath  Ta-  with  the  doctrine  that  religion  is  based  on  the 
gore,  who  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  society,  intuitions  of  the  soul,  and  directed  his  atten- 
At  first  he  gave  a  more  exclusive  adherence  to  tion  to  the  construction  of  a  new  form  of 
the  religious  books  of  the  Hindoos  than  Ram  church  service  and  a  new  and  unidolatrous 
Mohun  Roy  had  done ;  but  the  continued  study  code  of  ceremonies.  In  doing  this  he  did  not 
of  the  Vedas  showed  that  that  they  did  not  depart  from  the  Hindoo  Shastas,  but  collected 
teach  a  pure  monotheism,  and  doubts  began  to  his  texts  from  them  alone,  and  published  the 
be  entertained  about  1845  of  their  divine  ori-  book  known  as  the  **  Brahma  Dhurma."  This 
gin.  Instead  of  the  whole  books,  the  Brahm-  period  is  styled  the  Puranic  period,  because  the 
ists  employed  collections  of  isolated  texts  and  development  of  the  Puranic  idea  of  separate 
sentences  from  the  ancient  sages  as  expressions  entity  of  the  Godhead  froni  the  human  soul, 
of  their  common  faith,  and  at  length  came  to  and  the  development  of  the  Puranic  practice 
reject  the  possibility  of  a  written  revelation,  of  worshiping  tiiat  Gk>dhead,  took  place  in  it 
About  the  same  time  the  tbeists  became  read-  Another  leader  was  growing  up  in  the  mean 
ers  of  the  writings  of  Francis  Newman,  and  time — Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who  with 
received  the  ideas  of  an  inward  light  and  a  his  friends  ^*  fretted,  as  it  were,  under  the  con- 
mystical  kind  of  intuition.  Soon  afterward  a  ventional  barriers  of  the  Shastras,  and  longed  to 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Christianity  set  proclaim  a  broader  and  more  oatliolic  faith  to 
in,  occasioned,  according  to  the  **  Indian  Mir-  the  world,  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  nobler 
ror,"  by  the  accession  from  the  missionary  self-sacrifice."  From  the  day  of  the  separa- 
schools  of  members  who  became  leading  men.  tion,  the  ^^  Public  Opinion  "  continues,  dat«s 
A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  society  was  an  unusual  expansion  of  the  Brahmo  Church, 
marked  by  the  accession  of  Baboo  Keshub  **  From  that  day  Brahmoism  has  been  presented 
Chunder  Sen  in  1857.  Mr.  Sen  was  bom  in  to  the  world  as  a  perfectly  broad  and  catholic 
1838,  a  member  of  the  Vaidya  caste.  He  be-  faith,  eclectic  in  its  principles  and  universal  in 
came  dissatisfied  with  the  religion  of  his  fa^  its  character." 

thers  while  a  student  at  the  Presidency  College,  The  old  party,  or  Adi  Somi^j,  suffered  a  loss 

Calcutta,  and  turned  to  the  Brahmo  Somai  in  of  religious  influence  after  the  disruption,  while 

the  hope  of  finding  a  better  one  there.    At  first  the  Brahmo  Somig  has  been  brought  into  wide 

he  followed  the  lead  of  Baboo  Debendranath  notice  by  the  preaching  of  Keshub  Chunder 

Tagore,  but  soon  became  the  leader  of  a  pro-  Sen.    Other  societies,  as  the  Prarthana  Somig, 

gressive  party.    In  1865  he  presented,  in  the  the  Aria  Som^,  the  Ekimishvarionandali,  etc., 

name  of  his  party,  three  demands  as  an  ultima-  professing  similar  principles,  are  allied  with  the 
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Brahmo    Somi\j.     The   Prarthana   Somaj  of  dian  Mirror/*  the  periodical  organ  of  the  Brah- 

Bomhay  is,  however,  more  oonaervative  than  mos,  freqaentlj  publishes  contributions  in  its 

the  Brahmo  Som%),  and  was  engaged  as  late  as  devotional  department  in  which  admiration  and 

1876  in  a  discassion  of  the  question  whetlier  reverence  f^r  the  character  and  ministrations 

its  members  should  give  up  the  mark  on  their  of  Christ  are  expressed  with  Oriental  warmth, 

foreheads,  caste,  and  idolatry.  In  one  of  these  articles  the  wish  is  expressed 

Tlie   *^  Brahmo  Pubiic  Opinion  **  reported  that  Christ  had  been  an  Indian  instead  of  a 

concerning  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  Jew,  because,  as  Rama  is  endeared  to  all  Hin- 

beginning  of  1879,  that  there  had  been  in  the  doos  bj  reason  of  his  sufferings,  with  no  bitter 

Sast  year  an  uuprecedented  revival  in  every  mixture  of  dogmas,  **a  prophet  like  Christ 

irection.    A  separate  and  powerful  organiza-  would  not  have  fared  worse."    Creeds  and 

tion,  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somig — a  schism  formulas  would  not  have  come  to  disfigure  him, 

caused  by  difference  concerning  the  marriage  but  **  he  should  liave  devoted  an  epic  to  his 

of  Mr.  Sen's  daughter,  and  the  use  of  idolatrous  glory,  sung  his  name  through  every  city  and 

rites  and  symbols  which  were  insisted  upon  by  village,  comforted  the  weak  in  their  sorrows 

the  bridegroom — ^had  been  formed.    One  week-  and  the  dying  on  their  death-bed,  remembered 

ly  English  and  a  number  of  Bengalee  papers  him  in  every  act  of  daily  life,  and  died  finding 

had  come    into  existence ;   as  many  as   six  consolation  and  strength  in  his  holy  example.'* 

marriages  according  to  theistic  rites  had  taken  In  one  of  the  prayers  which  the  *'  Mirror  " 

place ;  two  new  houses  of  prayer  had  been  publishes  regularly  are  the  words :  "  Unspeak- 

consecrated,  and  subscriptions  had  been  opened  ably  consoling  unto  me  is  the  tender  ministry 

for  four  or  five  more ;  and  active  and  friendly  of  Jesus,  and  his  blessed  memory  more  dear  to 

correspondence  had  been  opened  with  Mo-  me  than  tiie  empty  lives  of  so  many  who  pro- 

fussil  Somajes.    Furthermore,  the  Somig  had  fees  his  religion.    God  of  love,  bind  Uie  souls 

sent  its  missionaries  to  the  Pui^aub  and  to  the  of  the  ailing  and  penitent  in  holy  sympathy 

most  remote  corners  of  Eastern  Bengal.    Its  with  the  wondrous  life  and  death  of  Jesus, 

executive  committee  had  regularly  held  meet-  Cause  us  to  feel  that  his  glorious  ministry  is 

ings  every  week,  had  rai^d  and  expended  still  exercised  in  the  world,  and  briug  us  in 

money,  issued  two  journals,  secured  a  press,  contact  with  those  men  who  are  truly  his 

and  bought  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  ministers." 

of  building  a  house  of  prayer  of  their  own.  On  April  9, 1879,  the  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder 

An  enumeration  of  the  Som%}es  in  India  Sen  delivered  a  lecture  in  Calcutta  before  a  large 

published  in  July,  1879,  gave  the  whole  num-  audience  of  educated  Bengalees,  in  which  many 

Der  as  149,  of  which  20  were  in  Calcutta,  64  Christians  were  included.    His  remarks  indi- 

in  Bengal,  7  in  Assam,  8  in  Chota  Nagpere,  7  cated  a  closer  sympathy  with  Christians  than 

in  Behar,  2  in  Orissa,  8  in  the  Northwest  Pro-  any  of  the  Brahmos  had  yet  shown,  and  were 

vinces,  1  in  the  Central  Provinces,  6  in  the  much  commented  upon  by  those  who  desire  to 

Pui\jaub,  8  in  Sinde,  6  in  Bombay,  and  6  in  promote  the  growth  of  the  Christian  religion 

Madras.    Forty -four  of  them  had  **  mandirs,"  in  the  country.    He  opened  his  address  by  say- 

or  places  of  worship.    In  connection  with  the  ing:  *'  I  desire  to  speak  of  Christ.    Christ  rules 

society,  18  periodicals  were  published,  of  which  British  India,  and  not  the  British  Government. 

6  were  in  English,  9  in  Bengalee,  1  each  in  the  England  has  sent  us  a  tremendous  moral  force 

Hindoo  and  Oriya  languages,  and  1  in  Anglo-  in  uie  life  and  character  of  that  mighty  Proph- 

Mahratti.    Four  Bchools  were  kept  up  by  the    et,  to  conquer  and  hold  this  vast  empire 

organization,  independently  of   schools    and  If,  then,  India  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 

olaaaes  provided  by  the  local  Somajes  for  their  Christian  literature.  Christian  civilization,  and 

own  districts.  a  Christian  government,  she  must  naturally  en- 

The  Brahmo  Somi^j  and  its  afiSliated  societies  deavor  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  nature  of  this 

have  accepted  the  Bible  and  the  fundamental  ffreat  power  in  the  Christian  realm,  which  is 

principles  of  Christianity  as  entitled  to  respect  doing  such  wonders  in  onr  midst. ....    She 

along  with  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions,  is  unconsciously  imbibing  the  spirit  of  this  new 

but  have  placed  on  nearly  the  same  level  master-  civilization,  succumbing  to  its  irresistible  infln- 

pieces  of  literature  which  have  not  been  re-    ence If  unto  any  army  appertains  the 

garded  as  religiously  inspired ;  they  speak  of  honor  of  holding  India  for  England,  that  army 

the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  consider  Christ  as  is  the  army  of  Christian  missionaries,  beaded 

the  wisest  and  best  man  that  ever  lived,  but    by  their  invincible  captain,  Jesus  Christ 

superior  only  in  degree  to  other  prophets  and  They  have  given  us  the  high  code  of  Christian 

great  and  good  men.    Gradually  the  Brahmo  ethicsw  and  their  teachings  and  examples  have 

Somij,  particularly  the  section  led  by  Keshub  directly  influenced  and  won  thousanos  of  non- 

«Chnnder  Sen,  has  adopted  one  Christian  prac-  Christian  Hindoos.    Let  England  know  that, 

tice  and  doctrine  after  another,  has  become  ao-  thanks  to  the  noble  band  of  Christ's  ambassa- 

customed  to  employ  Christian  terms,  and  has  dors  sent  by  her,  she  has  already  succeeded  in 

made  the  Bible  more  prominent  among  its  planting  his  banners  in  the  heart  of  the  nation." 

books  and  Christ  among  its  leaders.    Some  of  At  the  close  of  his  address  he  said :  *^  The  Bride- 

their  more  recent  expressions  in  articles  have  groom  is  coming;  let  India  be  prepared  and 

been  very  remarkable  in  this  respect  The  **  In-  ready  in  due  season.    And  you,  my  friends, 
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rest  Assured  that  if  there  ia  any  truth  in  Ohristi  Daily  Prayers,  OommuDion,  Immortality,  eto^ 

it  will  overtake  and  oonquer  you."    The  anni-  and  to  promote  by  every  means  in  their  power 

versary  address  of  the  Baboo  for  1879  was  d&-  the  highest  spirituality  and  devotion  among  the 

voted  to  answering  in  the  negative  the  ques-  Brahmo  community.    And  we  beg,  too,  that 

tion  whether  he  pretended  to  possess  prophetio  our  dear  church  may  be  kept  free  from  the  in- 

gifts,  and  to  the  relation,  with  much  of  Orien-  floenoe  of  doubters,  materialists,  skeptics,  and 

tal  imagery  and  vagueness,  of  his  religious  ex-  scoffers  of  all  classes." 

perienoe.  In  it  he  avowed  his  belief  in  the  In  the  latter  part  of  1879  the  periodicals  of 
omnipresent  spirituality  of  Qod,  ^*  Of  what  the  Brahmo  Som%|  took  notice  of  a  new  move- 
good,''  he  said,  *^  is  religion  if  it  does  not  teach  ment  in  the  body,  as  a  tendency  toward  a  more 
us  to  believe  in  a  Deity  ever  near  to  us  ?  ... .  active  and  definite  spiritual  life.  The  *^  Theis- 
If  he  is  not  found  here,  then  the  down-trodden  tic  Quarterly  Review  "  remarked  that  *^  such 
sinner  perishes  at  once,  lost  in  sin.  Shall  I  go  significant  words  as  these — teeing^  hearing,  and 
to  the  clouds  and  seek  my  God  there  ?  Shall  touching  the  t^irit  of  Godf"  were  becoming 
I  go  to  the  height  of  the  Himalayas  to  un-  quite  familiar  among  advanced  Brahmos,  and 
derstand  and  find  him?  It  is  imposnble  for  tnat  their  devotionsd  literature  abounded  in 
a  poor  sinner  to  achieve  these  impracticable  striking  metaphors  and  expressions  of  intense 
feats.  My  God  must  himself  come  into  the  religioos  emotion.  The  *•'  Indian  Mirror "  re- 
sinner's  cottage  and  save  him.  He  goes  forth  marked :  ^^  A  great  change  has  evidently  come 
not  only  to  save,  but  to  seek  and  save  the  sin-  over  the  spirit  of  the  Brahmo  Som^j  move- 
ner.  The  omnipresent  Lord  is  here  and  every-  ment  Never  was  our  church  so  spiritual,  so 
where,  and  I  have  faith  in  that  fact."  Fur-  devout,  so  earnest,  or  so  thoroughly  imbued 
ther,  he  said :  ^*  The  Bible  has  never  of  itself  with  faith  in  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world, 
animated  or  inspired  any  one,  nor  can>  it.  But  .  •  •  •  Imagination  and  unbelief,  unpractical 
the  Spirit  of  Ghxl  converts  its  dead  letters  into  transcendentalism  and  dreamy  sentimentalism 
living  forms.    If  you  wish  to  see  God  with  are  fast  dying  out,  and  the  vision  of  faith  is 

your  eyes,  if  you  wish  to  hear  liim,  pray extending,  both  in  area  and  in  vividness.    The 

Trust  that  all  things  shall  be  revealed  unto  prophets,  '  Christ  and  other  masters,'  are  find- 

me  and  unto  you  in  the  fullness  of  time.    The  ing  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  our  devotees  such 

Lord's  inspiration  shall  satisfy  our  understand-  as  they  never  had  before.    A  strong  desire  to 

ing,  and  remove  all  our  doubts  and  misgivings."  live  in  them  and  with  them  in  God  is  manifest 

**The  spirit  of  truth,"  he  sdd  near  the  close  among  our  ranks.    Formal  prayers  and  stereo- 

of  his  address,  "  I  have  been  so  long  teaching,  typed  addresses  to  an  imaginary  and  abstract 

has  silently,  quietly,  and  almost  imperceptibly  deity  are  giving  way  to  sustained  conversation 

leavened  the  heart  of  educated  India.    It  is  a  with  Heaven's  King,  and  the  pleasant  flow  of 

wonder  and  a  marvel  that,  in  spite  of  civiliza-  deep,  unutterable  sentiments.    The  Brahmo's 

tion,  there  is  so  much  of  spirituality  growing  prayer  to-day  is  neither  soliloouy  nor  an  nn- 

up  in  the  midst  of  young  Bengal  and  young  answered  petition,  but  the  sours  spirited  dia- 

Indla.    Take  away  this  Brahmo  church,  take  logue  with  the  indwelling  Friend." 
away  this  grand  theistio  organization,  and  what       BRAZIL  (Impbrio  do  Brazil).    (For  terri- 

is  left?    It  is  all  secular  education  and  mate-  torial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual 

rial  prosperity This  living  faith  is  not  Cyolopiedia  "  for  1878.)    The  government  of 

contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  Mo-  Brazil  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  £m- 
hammedanism,  or  Hindooism.  It  is  religion  peror  is  Dom  Pedro  II.,  born  December  2, 
pure  and  simple.  It  is  the  religion  of  love,  1825;  proclaimed  April  7,  1881;  regency  until 
the  religion  of  the  living  God."  July  28,  1840 ;  crowned  July  18,  1841 ;  mar- 
A  conference  of  missionaries  of  the  Somaj,  riea  September  4,  1843,  to  Theresa  Christina 
which  met  in  the  fall  of  1878,  issued  an  address  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis  I.  of 
to  the  societies  against  sensuality  and  skepti-  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Cabinet  was  composed 
cism,  which  included  the  instructions:  *^The  of  the  following  Ministers:  Interior,  Council- 
Lord  has  in  all  ages  rebuked  men  of  little  faith,  or  F.  M.  Sodr6  Pereira ;  Justice,  Councilor 
treating  the  least  skepticism  on  the  part  of  Lafayette  R.  Pereira;  Foreign  Affairs,  Coun- 
his  people  as  a  sin  and  an  abomination.  Every  cilor  A.  Moreira  de  Bancs;  Finance,  Senator 
believer  is  bound  to  believe  thoroughly  and  Affonso  Celso ;  War,  Marquis  de  Ilerval,  Sen- 
firmly,  never  doubting,  never  wavering.  Who-  ator ;  Navy,  J.  F.  de  Mouza ;  Public  Works, 
so  deliberately  harbors  doubts  in  regard  to  the  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  J.  L.  V.  Cansansao 
essentials  of  faith,  or  scoffs  at  the  vital  truths  de  Sinimbtii,  Senator  and  President  of  the 
of  religion,  is  an  enemy  of  God  and  onr  church.  Council  of  State.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
Who  suffers  himself  to  decline  in  spirituality,  was  marked  by  a  ministerial  crisis,  Senhor 
devotion,  and  faith,  and  boasts  of  his  growing  Andrade  Pinto  resigning  the  portfolio  of  the 
rationalism,  is  a  renegade,  whose  contact  de-  Navy,  ostensibly,  and  perhaps  solely,  on  ac- 

fileth  the  church  to  which  he  belongs count  of  the  removal  of  Viscount  de  Prados 

We  humbly  request  the  leading  men  of  all  the  from  the  presidency  of  the  Province  of  Rio 

Brahmo  Somajes  in  India  to  protect  the  vital  de  Janeiro.    The  new  Cabinet  *  had  resolved 

doctrines  of  our  church,  namely,  the  Reality  that  no  member  of  the  central  legislative  body 
of  Divine  Presence,  Providence,  Inspiration,  •  sm  •VAnnuai Cydopadfai'*  foriSTBi 
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aboald  be  president  of  a  province  while  the  Brito;  Serg^pe,  Dr.  T.  F.  dos  Santos.  The 
Legidatore  was  in  session,  on  the  ground  that  Archbishop  of  Bahia,  J.  G.  de  Azevedo  (1876),  is 
the  former  system  of  governing  provinces  by  Primate  of  all  Brazil ;  and  there  are  eleven 
vice-presidents  while  the  presidents  were  at-  bishops,  viz.,  those  of  Par4,  Sao  Luiz,  Forta- 
tending  the  Legislature  at  the  capital  of  the  leza,  Olinda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Porto 
empire  was  prejudicial  to  the  provincial  in-  Alegre,  Marianna,  Diamantina,  Goyaz,  and  Cu- 
terests.  Senhor  Andrade  Pinto,  though  not  yaba.  The  Brazilian  Minister  to  the  United 
opposed  to  that  measure  as  a  rule,  was  of  States  is  Councilor  A.  P.  de  Carvalbo  Bor- 
opmion  that  an  exception  might  be  admit-  ges,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
ted  in  the  case  of  the  presidency  of  Rio  de  potentiary,  accredited  October  9,  1871 ;  and 
Janeiro,  in  view  of  the  proximity  (twenty-  the  Brazilian  Consul-General  (for  the  Union) 
two  minutes)  of  the  seat  of  government  of  at  New  York  is  Senhor  Salvador  de  Mendon^a. 
that  province  to  the  capital,  and  the  Viscount^s  In  pursuance  of  the  law  of  February  27, 1876, 
continuance  in  his  provincial  ofBoe  being  fur-  military  service  is  obligatory  for  all  subjects ; 
thermore  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  admitted, 
reforms  begun  by  him.  The  remainder  of  the  and  substitution  is  allowable.  The  period  of 
Cabinet,  however,  insisted  on  the  uniformity  service  is  six  years  in  the  regular  army  an<l 
of  the  rule,  assigning  as  a  special  reason  against  three  in  the  reserve.  The  regulation  strength 
the  advisability  of  an  exception  in  the  present  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  is  16,000,  and  in 
instance,  the  fact  that  the  Viscount  had  been  case  of  war  82,000.  The  real  strengtii  of  the 
elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  army  in  1878,  however,  was  16,806,  including 
This  presidency  the  Viscount  resigned  on  his  1,768  ofBcers.  The  arms  are  distributed  as  fol- 
removal  from  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Se-  lows :  Infantry,  21  battalions,  8  garrison  oom- 
nhor  Prados  is  a  distinguished  astronomer,  and  panics,  and  1  depot  company  for  the  instruo- 
was  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the  Imperial  tion  of  recruits;  cavalry,  6  regiments,  1  squad- 
Astronomical  Observatory.  The  new  Minister  ron,  and  6  garrison  companies ;  artillery,  8 
of  the  Navy  is  a  wealthy  planter  from  Baliia,  regiments  of  horse  and  6  battalions  of  foot ; 
which  province  he  represents  in  the  Chamber  sappers  and  miners,  1  battalion ;  gendarmes, 
of  Deputies,  and  is  reputed  a  most  hohorable  7,642,  of  whom  1,070  are  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  active  administrator.  The  Council  of  The  National  Guard  had  been  disbanded  for 
State  is  composed  of  the  following  members  reorganization  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
in  ordinary:    The  Princess  Imperial,  Donna  census. 

Isabel ;  Prince  Gaston  d'Orleans,  Count  d'Eu ;  For  the  most  recent  naval  statistics,  reference 

the  Senators  Viscounts  de  Abaetfi,  do  Rio  may  be  made  to  the  "  Annual  Cyclopssdia "  for 

Branco,    de   Mnritiba,    de   Bom   Retiro,  de  1877.    In  1878  the  Adjutant-General  proposed 

Jaguary,  de  Nictheroy,  and  de  Arax4 ;   the  the  following  dassifioation  of  the  officers  of  the 

Duke  de  Caxias,  J.  P.  Dias  de  Carvacho,  J.  J.  navy,  involving  a  reduction  of  their  number 

Teixeira,  Vice- Admiral  J.  R.  de  Lamare,  and  and  a  change  of  denomination  for  certain  ranks : 

Dr.  P.  J.  Soares  de  Souza ;  and  of  six  mem-.  1  admiral,  2  vice-admirals,  6  rear-admirals,  16 

bers  extraordinary :  Senators  J.  L.  C.  Para-  first-class  captains  (eomfnandante$\  80  second- 

nagu4  and  M.  P.  S.  Dantas,  Viscount  de  Pra-  class  and  40  third-class  captains,  100  first-class 

dofl,  Councilors  Martin  Francisco  and  B.  A.  lieutenants,  and  120  second-class;  total,  814. 

de  M.  Taques,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  de  Andrade.    The  This  modification,  if  adopted,  would  reduce  the 

President  of  the  Senate,  which  comprises  68  number  of  officers  by  207,  and  constitute  an 

life  members,  is  Viscount  de  Jaguary ;    and  economy  of  $108,180  per  annum  in  the  pay- 

the  Vice-President,  Count  de  Bacpendy.    The  lista  alone. 

Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  122  mem-  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditures  for 

bers  elected  for  four  years:  President, ;  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80  figured  as  follows  in 

Vice-President,  F.  de  Almeida.  the  budget  read  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  at 

The  Presidents  of  the  several  provinces  were  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature : 

as  follows:  Alag6as,  Dr.  C.  Pinto  da  Silva;  revknuk. 

Amazonas,  Baron  de  MaracajA;  Bahia,  Dr.  GenendrMdptsrordtoMytndextnwrdiMry)....  |50,50o,ooo 

Ara^M)  Bnlcao ;  Ceara,  Dr.  J.  J.  de  Albuquer-    Skfe-ttbentioii  f^nd 45o,ooo 

que  Barros ;  Espirito  Santo,  Dr.  E.  S.  Martins;  ^^^                                                 teowoooo 

Goyaz,  Dr.  A.  S.  Spinola ;  Maranhao,  Dr.  L.  O.  '    ' 

Lino  de  Va«K5oncellos ;  Matto  Grosso,  Dr.  J.  J.  ^.  .  ^  ,,v  t  *^  ■xpzhdituiies. 

Pedroza;  Minas  Geraes,  Dr.  M.  J.  G.  Rebello  ^*"i'*^2fFw5S'tSto::                           •^'mJJS 

HorU;  Par4,  Dr.  J.  C.  da  Gama  e  Abreu ;  Pa-        •*     ofPtoMioe S8,480,88S 

rahyb^ Dr. u. M  Pereira vianna; Parand^ Dr.  ii   jf^^ii^;:::::::::.:::;::;;:;:::;  ,J,'SJ;SJ 

M.  P.  S.  Dantas  Filho ;  Pemambuco,  Dr.  A.  de        "      ofWar t,4M,iu 

Barros  Cavalcante;  Piauhy,  Dr.  J.  P.  Belfort        **      ofti»N»iT MT«,82fl 

Vieira;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dr.  A.  M.  Marcondes         Total |ea,fiiio,7M 

de  Andrade;  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Dr.  R.  L.  ^  ^^                                                 '     ^^^, 

Marcondes;  Rio  Grande  (or  82k)  Pedro)  do         ^^"^^ •»,«9,T»5 

Sul,  Dr.  F.  Pereira  da  Silva;  Santa  Catharina,  This  deficit  it  was  proposed  to  provide  for 

Dr.  A.  A.  Oliveira ;  Sao  Paulo,  Dr.  L.  A.  de  by  further  taxation. 
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Kot  with  standing  sjstematio  retrenobment  in 
the  yarioas  mlDlsterial  departments  (a  distin- 
goishing  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  new  Cab- 
inet), the  appropriations  demanded  are  about 
$7,000,000  m  excess  of  the  votes  for  the  same 
year.  Among  these  appropriations  stands  an 
item  of  $1,800,000  for  the  redemption  of  paper 
money.  With  regard  to  assisting  planters,  the 
Goyernment  ask^  authorization  to  apply  the 
necessary  sum  for  guaranteeing  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  hypotheoated  bills  to  be  is- 
sued by  land-banks  of  loan.  The  aggregate 
amount,  from  all  sources,  reoeiyed  into  the 
Treasury  during  the  seven  years  from  1871-'72 
to  1877-'78  inclusive,  to  be  applied  for  the  lib- 
eration of  slaves,  was  $4,048,206. 

The  national  debt  was  as  follows  April  80, 
1879: 

TortUfn  dabt $79,141,777 

Home  debt  (ftmded) 18d,7d4.800 

Debtbefora  183T ? leader 

Orphans*  and  other  ftinds 88,7(M)»80T 

Tt^mutj  notee  (at  9, 4,  and  6  months). .  18,037,950 

Paper  money  (Goremment  notes) ......  94.629,1 77 

Total |898,(»a,418 

The  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1876- 
'77  were  of  the  values  of  $77,462,000  and  $98,- 
889,600  respectively.  The  values  of  the  chief 
staples  of  exports  in  1876-*77  were  as  exhib- 
ited below : 

OOMMODinn.   '  Ywhm. 

Coffee •M,0fiS,80O 

Baweotton 6,04^,800 

Bngar 14,99«,100 


Mat6  (FUiffoay  tea) 

Skins. 

Tobaooo 

India-rubber. 

Diamonds 


1,191,700 
4.063,600 
8,487,800 
fi.516,9fi0 
520,900 


The  value  of  Brazilian  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1876  was  $26,844,676,  against 
$36,063,480  and  $47,829,776  in  1874  and  1872 
respectively.  The  striking  decrease  in  this 
trade  from  year  to  year  during  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1876  is  presumed  to  be  attributable,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  progresaive  development 
of  direct  relations  with  some  markets  which 
formerly  derived  their  supplies  through  Great 
Britain.  No  marked  change  has  occurred  in 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  (coin  and  bul- 
lion) shipped  to  the  British  Isles,  the  annual 
value  of  which  varies  little  from  $2,500,000. 
The  mean  annual  value  of  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  about  $35,000,000. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  empire  in  1876-^77  were  as  follows : 


VESSELS. 


8«^togTe.«as|gSS?i: 
Coasting  vessels 


OLSAnSD. 


Seeing  Tassels  J  SSJUE 


Coasting  Tessds. 


1  Brazilian. 


Tomuig*. 


2,226.599 

ISO^SM 

1.681,961 


2,S1.%5<^ 

141.620 

1,607,863 


In  1878  there  were  1,720  miles  of  railway  in 
the  empire,  and  4,250  miles  of  telegraph,  with 


106  offices.  The  number  of  dispatches  for  1 875 
and  1876  was  119,868.  The  number  of  letters 
transmitted  by  mail  in  1878  was  14,762,144, 
and  the  number  of  post-offices  was  1,061. 

Statistics  relating  to  public  instruction  will 
be  found  in  the  *^  Annual  CydopsBdia  "  for  1877 
(p.  78). 

The  subjoined  brief  extract  contains  the 
more  important  matters  touched  upon  in  the 
Emperor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  December  15,  1878  : 

^*  It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  have  to  announce 
to  you  that  the  public  tranquillity  which  this 
empire  has  now  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  has 
remained  undisturbed,  thus  affording  an  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  progress  achieved  by  the 
spirit  of  order  through  the  agency  of  our  insti- 
tutions. The  usual  friendly  relations  have  like- 
wise been  maintained  between  Brazil  and  the 
foreign  Powers.  The  following  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements have  been  condud^:  a  postal  con- 
vention with  the  Republic  of  Chili,  an  extradi- 
tion treaty  with  Germany,  an  additionid  extra- 
dition treaty  with  Belgium,  a  consular  conven- 
tion with  Spain,  and  Brazil's  adhesion  to  the 
International  Telegraph  Oonvention,  celebrated 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Unfavorable  markets  in  Eu- 
rope, the  increase  in  our  expenditures,  and  a 
heavy  drain  upon  the  revenue  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing provinces,  have  embarrassed  our  finances." 

BUDINGTON,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ives,  a 
distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Congregational 
order,  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
on  April  25,  1815,  and  graduated  at  TaJe  Col- 
lege in  1884.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  at  the  school  in  New  Haven,  and 
completed  it  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1889. 
In  April,  1840,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, and  remained  there  until  1854,  when  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  expected  there 
to  ent-er  upon  a  pastorate,  but  his  plans  were 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
wife.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Clin- 
ton Avenue  Congregational  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn invited  him  to  become  its  pastor,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  church  under 
his  cnarge  became  one  of  the  prominent  ones 
in  the  city.  He  was  self-sacrificing,  sympa- 
thetic, studious,  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people.  Decided  in  his  religious  convic- 
tions, he  withstood  all  innovations,  and  was 
warmly  supported  by  his  neople.  Thus  he 
continued  in  good  health  ana  vigor  until  July, 
1877,  when  a  little  sore  that  appeared  on  his 
lip  developed  into  a  cancer.  It  was  removed, 
but  subsequently  reappeared ;  and  thus  several 
operations  were  performed.  Meantime  he  re- 
signed the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  congregation  retained  the 
position  and  emoluments.  His  disease  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  a  week  before  his  death 
he  began  to  fail  rapidly.  The  cancer  attacked 
his  throat,  and  it  became  impossible  to  give 
him  nourishment.  He  took  to  liis  bed,  and 
for  several  days  suffered  intense  pain.     On 
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November  26th  he  ffave  the  last  indications  of  The  nffulations  for  your  diaciusioiit  will  be  read  to 

consdoosnees,  and  expired  on  the  28th.    Dr.  J^u.    fmy  rMnin^you  that  the  exuting  RuaaUn 

w«Hnu«v  o  ^.^.^           w  ^        „^_^  adimniBtration  has  been  actmg  under  adverbo  circum- 

Badmgton'e  pnbhshed   hterary  efforts  were  gtanoee,  which  I  hope  wiU  j&tity  in  your  minds  my 

confined  to  the  **  History  of  the  First  Ohnrch  preyioua  ordara  ana  leguUtions,  as  I  have  only  en- 

of  Charlestown/*  his  sermon  on  *^  Patriotism  deavored  to  replace  disorder  by  order,  thus  preparing 

and  the  Pulpit,"  deUvered  at  the  anniversary  the  popuUition  for  a  higher  politual  life.  1  hereby 

of  the  AmeiScan  Educational  Society  of  Bos-  ;?S?-^o^iJS>^^ 

ton  ID  1861,  and  his  address  on  *'lne  Kela-  pianations  of  matters  arising  in  your  discussions  and 

tions  of  Science  to  Religion^"  delivered  at  Yale  detaila  of  your  Constitution ;  but  the  last  and  decisive 

Oollege  in  1871.  ^^''d  belongs  to  you  alone.    May  Ood  assist  you  in 

BULGARIA*  a  principally  of  Soniheasl.  Uje^m^^nt dT^yo^^ 
em  Europe,  which  was  created  in  1878  by  the  ^l  Mcriflces  iusaU  has  made  for  you,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlm.  Art.  I.  of  this  treaty  pro-  magnanimoua  feelings  toward  you  of  our  Emperor,  the 
vided  that  Bulgaria  shall  be  ^^constituted  an  liberator  of  your  nation!  I  announce  as  opened  the 
autonomous  and  tribatery  l)rincipality,  noder  fi»t  Bulgarfcn  Nrtionja  AMcmblv.  I  call  upon  you 
*Ka  ^r. •/».<>{.««•»  ^^  i>«a  ?»«/..{ oi  Uftinflf^^ Vh/k  Ani  Jio^  to  repair  to  the  Old  Cathedral  of  Timova  to  pray 
the  suzerainty  of  hw  Imperial  Miyesty  the  bul-  ^^^  ^^  eucoessM  termination  of  your  important  la- 
tan.  It  will  have  a  Christian  government  and  bow,  and  to  oftr  thanks  to  the  King  of  kmgs,  who 
a  national  militia.**  Reigning  Prince,  Alexander  baa  enabled  ua  to  witness  the  great  historical  work  of 
I.,  elected  in  1879  (see  Aubxandbb  L).     Area,  the  regeneration  of  your  Umg-oppreased  country. 

abont  88,000  square  miles ;  the  accurate  settle-  The  Bulgarians  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Ma* 

ment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  principalitj  was  cedonia  had  elected  deputies,  who,  however, 

left  to  a  European  commission,  appointed  by  the  were  admitted  as  visitors  onlj.    The  National 

signataries  of  the  Treatj  of  Berlin.    The  pop-  Assembly  consbted  of  286  members,  who  were 

nlation  is  calculated  to  number  1,859,000,  of  divided  into  three  groups.    The  first  group 

whom  about  600,000  areMohammedans.    Near-  comprised:  1.  The  presidents  of  the  municipal, 

ly  all  the  others  belong  to  the  Bulgarian  Ohnrch,  judicial,  and  administrative  councils  of  each 

which  agrees  in  doctrine  with  the  Greek  Ohnrch  district,  and,  as  there  are  88  districts  in  Bulga- 

of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  with  the  Russian  ria,  there  were  114  members  under  this  class; 

and  other  branches  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  2.  The  presidents  of  the  superior  administra- 

Ohnrch,  but  has  had  for  many  years  an  inde-  tive  ana  judiciaJ  councils  of  each  nanjak  or 

pendent  orfnnization.  gubemios.     There  are  five  gnbemios.     The 

Bulgaria  nas  one  line  of  railway,  from  Rus-  presidents  of  both  the  Judicial  councils  being 

tchuk  to  the  port  of  Varna  on  the  Black  Bea,  appointed  by  the  Government,  there  were  in 

140  miles  in  length.    It  was  constructed  by  a  the  first  class  48  members  appointed  by  the 

private  company  for  the  Turkish  Government,  Government,  while  the  other  81  members  (the 

and  by  Article  X.  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  all  presidents  of  the  municipal  and  administrative 

the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  railway  fall  councils)  were  elected  by  the  people.    In  the 

to  the  charge  of  the  Government  of  the  prin-  second  group  there  were  120  members,  who 

cipality.  were  elected  from  120  districts,  each  with 

The  first  Bulgarian  Parliament,  or  Assembly  10,000  inhabitants.    Every  Bulgarian  twenty- 

of  Notables,  as  it  is  called,  met  at  Timova  on  two  years  of  age,  who  possesses  real  estate  or 

February  22d,  after  having  been  previously  ad-  who  follows  a  profession,  is  a  voter.    Servants, 

Jonmed  from  time  to  time.    Pnnce  Dondou-  apprentices,  and  day-laborers  are  excluded.   To 

koff-Eorsakoff,  the  RuFsian  Imperial  Oommis-  the  third  group  belonged:  1.  Nine  Bulgarian 

sioner,  read  the  opening  address  to  the  depu-  bishops,  and  the  Greek  bishop;  2.  The  mufli  of 

ties  as  foUows :  Widin,  and  the  grand  rabbi  of  Sophia ;  8.  Thir- 

HovoBKD  BsPBB8EirrATrvE8  ov  TBS   BcLOABiAK  ty  mcmbcrs  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 

Proioipalxtt:  By  the  wlU  and  designation  of  my  mas-  of  Bulgaria.    The  Assembly  adopted  a  set  of 

ter,  the  Kmperor  of  Bussia,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  ^les  for  its  government,  of  which  the  follow- 

aOT«iX%^^^^^  ing  are  theVt  ^PPortant :   The  National 

tiS]&  a  state  Government  of  the  new  principality.  Assembly  now  m  Timova  is  a  C(ni8tituant€, 

In  my  capadly  as  Bussian  Imperial  Commissioner,  I  called  by  special  order  of  the  Imperial  Russian 

present  to  you  for  approval  the  project  for  your  or-  Oommissioner  for  theexaminntion  of  the  project 

gMuc  Conadtuuon,  wWh  d^rndnes  in  a  general  man-  ^f  ^j^    organic  Oonstitution  for  the  government 

ner  the  rights  of  the  future  Bulgarian  Prmce  and  peo-       -  . ,     -o®,       .  _  t>  .     .     k*.      rri  ^   a  -  ^ 1 1 . 

pie.    Wia  this  project  I  also  communicate  to  you  the  of  the  Bulganan  Principality.    The  Assenibly 

reguhitioiiA  which  will  govern  you  in  discusnng  the  consists  of  members  by  nomination,  election, 

proposed  Constitution.    It  is  incumbent  on  you  to  and  asB  officio^  but  constitutes  a   harmonious 

hilly  discuss  this  Constitution  in  all  its  bearings,  with-  ^jj^in  no  distinction  between  members  being 

S^a'^Si^S^^^iSfmo'SSiir^^^^^  °>^^e  on  accomit  of  the  manner  of  their  ap. 

try.    Tbepnmomie  now  presented  is  omyaskele-  pointment;  and  the  deputies  not  only  repre- 

ton  ConstitutMn,  desifliied  to  ftcUiute  vour  labors,  sent  the  locality  from  which  they  come,  but 

This  programme  ahouB  not  in  any  way  hamper  your  also  the  whole  population  of  the  Bulgarian 

convictions  as  to  any  changes  you  may  dfeemneceasaiy.  Principality.    The  credentials  of  each  deputy 

•  rorsnseroimtofthAhistiMyof  thersos.  oftheproirrMA  can  not  be  Canceled  until  the  Assembly  has 

rlJ:'S^i,'^^SSSS:bt^:S:f'S\^<>!^^  .ooornpluAed  iU  Wgh  mWon.    Thep««on. 

eiuuA.    ^                    '    '^^  of  the  national  deputies,  to  long  as  their  ere- 
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dentials  remain  in  force,  are  inviolable.    For  the  Prince  was  fixed  at  600,000  instead  of 
crimes  committed  before  or  after  the  opening  1,000,000  francs.    Articles  86  and  37  were 
of  the  Aasemblj  a  depatj  can  only  be  prose-  passed  on  the  4th,  and  Articles  88  to  62  on  the 
cnted  after  the  consent  of  the  Oonstitnante  has  6th.    The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
been  secured.    A  depatj  can  not  be  prose-  that  proseljtism  be  prohibited  in  the  prinoi- 
cnted  for  opinions  expressed  in  the  discaseions  pality  was  rejected.    New  articles  were  added, 
of  the  Assembly.    There  will  be  three  sessions  declaring  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in  Bnl- 
each  week — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday;  garia,  that  no  titles  of  rank  should  be  insti- 
but  the  sessions  may  be  increased  or  diminished  tuted,  and  that  only  military  merit  should  be 
by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.    The  sessions  shall  rewarded  by  a  decoration,  which  the  Prince 
be  public,  and  can  only  be  made  secret  by  the  alone  would  have  the  right  to  confer.    On  the 
demand  of  the  President,  or  upon  the  written  7th  the  statute  for  the  election  of  a  Prince  was 
request  of  twenty  members,  and  even  then  considered,  and  after  a  short  discussion  it  was 
must  be  sustained  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  decided  that  the  composition  of  the  present 
members  present.    On  March  6th  the  Assem-  Chamber  precluded  its  proceeding  with  the 
bly  elected  the  former  Exarch  its  President,  appointment,  and  that  new  elections  would  be 
No  work  of   any  importance  was  done,  the  necessary.  A  resolution  was  accordingly  passed 
Assembly  confining  itself  to  speeches  on  the  by  a  large  minority  requesting  Prince  Dondou- 
condition  of  the  Bulgarian  race.    On  March  koif  to  take  steps  for  the  new  elections  with- 
18th  the  Assembly  adopted  the  address  drawn  out  delay,  on  the  basis  of  three  deputies  for 
np  by  the  committee  in  reply  to  Prince  Don-  each  ten  thousand  of  the  population.     On 
donkoff-KorsakofTs  message.    It  expressed  the  April  8th  the  Bishop  of  Sophia  introduced  a 
gratitude  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  motion  to  insert  an  article  in  the  Constitution 
and  alluded  to  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  requiring  aU  religious  publications  to  be  sub- 
the  future  of  the  principality  by  the  presence  jected  to  the  censorship  of  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Turkish  troops  in  the  Balkans.    On  March  before  being  put  on  sale  in  Bulgaria.    The 
19th  Prince  Dondoukoff-Eorsakoff  sent  a  mes-  motion  was  rejected  by  an  almost  unanimous 
sage  to  the  Assembly  expressing  his  regret  at  vote.    Articles  78  to  78  inclusive  were  adopted, 
hearing  that  the  Assembly  had  deviated  from  with  the  following  modifications :  Article  78 
the  line  of  duty  marked  out  by  the  Treaty  of  now  reads,  ^^  Primary  education  is  gratuitous 
Berlin,  and  had  been  occupying  itself  with  and  obligatory."    In  Article  74  tlie  f^edom  of 
matters  entirely  outside  its  jurisdiction.    He  the  press  and  of  all  publications  was  more  ein- 
strongly  desired  that  no  more  time  should  be  phatically  asserted  than  in  the  original  clause, 
wasted  in  discussing  matters  concerning  which  The  discussion  over  Article  78  became  very  bit- 
the  Constituante  had  no  power  of  action  or  ter  and  personal  in  its  character.    A  number  of 
even  of  suggestion.    A  motion  was  then  made  members  desired  to  have  a  Senate  as  well  as  a 
and  carried  that  the  consideration  of  the  Connti-  Lower  House  of  Representatives.    This  was 
tution  should  be  immediately  proceeded  with,  resented  by  a  m^ority  of  the  deputies  as  an 
and  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  read  the  draft  attempt  to  establish  a  privileged  class  of  na- 
prepared  by  Prince  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff.    A  tional .  legislators,  and  tne  motion  to  establish 
committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  revise  a  Senate  was  rc|jeoted.     On  the  9th  Articles 
the  draft,  and  on  April  2d  it  handed  in  its  re-  79  to  117  were  passed.    Article  79  was  entirely 
port.    In  regard  to  religious  matters,  prosely-  remodeled,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  ordi- 
tism  should  be  forbidden.     With  regard  to  the  nary  Assembly  should  be  entirely  elective,  one 
Prince,  it  rejected  the  clause  of  the  original  member  representing  ten  thousand  persons  of 
draft  which  stated  that  the  relations  of  the  both  sexes ;  the  Assembly  to  sit  for  three  years. 
Prince  to  the  Porte  should  be  those  of  a  vassal,  Any  citizen  over  twenty-one  years  of  ase,  en- 
and  maintained  the  stipulation  that  the  prince-  joying  political  rights,  should  be  qnaUned  to 
ly  dignity  should  be  hereditary  in  the  direct  vote;  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  Assembly,  a 
male  line.    The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  600,000  man  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  able  to 
francs  per  annum.    Education  was  to  be  com-  read  and  write  Bulgarian.    On  the  19th  Arti- 
pulsory  and  free.    All  who  paid  taxes  to  the  cles  118  to  149  were  disposed  of.    Article  187, 
amount  of  100  piasters  should  have  a  vote ;  relating  to  the  composition  of  the  future  Con- 
and  it  proposed  to  abolish  the  Great  National  stituantes,  wa^  changed  so  as  to  make  these 
Assembly,  and  to  constitute  a  National  Assem-  assemblies  purely  elective  by  the  people,  in 
bly  and  a  Senate,  partly  nominated  and  partly  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  ordinary 
elected.    Of  three  ecclesiastical  senators,  one  Legislative  Assembly.     Articles  142  to  147 
should  be  the  representative  of  the  Mohamme-  were  rejected  entirely.    These  articles  provided 
dan  clergy.    The  present  National  Assembly,  for  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State,  which 
strengthened  by  two  elected  members  from  was  regarded  as  unnecessary.    Article  148,  de- 
eacb  of  the  120  districts,  should  elect  the  Prince,  fining  the  duties  and  iurisdiction  of  the  Conn- 
On  April  8d  the  Assembly  began  the  discussion  cil,  was  thoroughly  changed,  and  the  duties  of 
of ^  the  Constitution,  and  considered  the  first  the  Council  were  distributed  among  the  Na- 
thirty-five  articles,  and  made  several  modifioa-  tional  Assembly,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
tions  in  the  original  draft.    Sophia  was  select-  the  Council  of  Ministers.    On  the  21st  the  re- 
ed as  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  salary  of  mainder  of  the  Constitution  was  disposed  of. 
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The  last  article,  170,  was  rejected.    It  prohib-  humble  oonmtoliitioiis,  and  assure  you  of  our  einoere 

ited  any  change  being  made  in  the  Oonstitu-  devotion.    We  pray  God  to  £Bnt  us  the  happiness  of 

^  .«  4«  i™  n«««  «„*  ^^^^      Tv.^  «^^i^^^  r^f^u^  «»n  seemg  you  in  a  oountzy  which  rejoices  at  the 

tion  m  less  than  five  years.     1  he  sessions  oi  the  choice  ithS»  made. 

24th  and  25th  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to 

the  reading  of  the  protoiTols  of  the  sessions  Prince  Battenberg,  after  his  election,  made  a 

in  which  the  Oonstitntion  had  been  discussed,  tonr  of  the  Enropean^^  courts,  and  on  July  6th 

The  clause  on  freedom  of  association  was  modi-  arrived  at  Constantiiiople,  where  he  received 

fied  so  as  to  exempt  from  its  privileges  all  so-  the  berat  of  investiture,  and  on  the  same  day 

cieties  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  good  man-  sailed  for  Varna.    His  visit  to  Constantinople 

ners,  religious  observances,  or  the  recognized  was  at  first  opposed; by  the  Turkish  Govem- 

social  d<)cencies  of  life.    A  paragraph  was  add-  ment,  as  it  was  feared  that  it  might  give  rise 

ed  to  Article  74^  providing  that  tlie  religious  to  excesses ;  but,  np6n  being  informed  of  the 

books  used  in  the  ortho<1ox    churches    and  fact  by  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Rome,  the 

schools  should  be  previously  examined  by  the  Prince  stated  that  he  would  regret  it  exceed- 

lioly  Synod.  The  former  £xarch,  the  President  ingly  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  present  him- 

of  the  Assembly,  and  the  bishops  and  their  self  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  receive  the  inves- 

friends,  who  had  withdrawn  after  the  r€|Jeotion  titure  from  his  hands.    It  would  be  remarked 

of  the  intolerance  clauses,  now  took  their  seats  all  the  more  in  Europe,  as  he  had  visited  all 

again.    On  the  28th  the  session  of  the  Oonstit-  the  courts ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  hostile 

aent  Assembly  was  closed  by  Prince  Dondou-  demonstrations,  he  could  make  his  stay  a  short 

koff.    In  his  closing  speech  he  alluded  to  the  one.    This  proposition  was  accepted  in  Oon- 

diflScult  conditions  under  which  the  Assembly  stantinople.   On  July  6th  he  arrived  in  Varna, 

had  been  opened.     He  congratulated  the  House  and  on  the  8th  in  Timova.    He  was  every- 

npon  the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  and  where  received  with  ''great  demonstrations  of 

said  that  the  deputies  had  proved  that  they  Joy  and  enthusiasm,  his  progress  through  the 

Sossessed  qualities  hitherto  unknown  among  country  being  like  a  triumphal  procession.  On 
Bulgarians.  The  work  they  had  accomplished  the  14th  he  entered  Sophia.  After  he  had  ta* 
would  be  judged  by  its  results;  but  he  was  ken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  in 
satisfied  that  the  verdict  of  the  future  would  Timova,  Prince  Dondoukofif-Eorsakoff  imme- 
be  a  favorable  one,  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  diately  departed  for  Russia.  Considerable  dis- 
labors  of  the  Assembly  had  been  so  thoroughly  satisfaction  made  itself  felt  in  Russia  with  the 
performed.  course  of  Prince  AleiCander.  Instead  of  using 
The  Assembly  for  the  election  of  a  Prince  of  a  proclamation  prepared  for  him  by  Prmce 
Eol^ia  opened  on  April  29th.  Prince  Don-  DondoukofF,  in  which' expression  was  given  to 
doukofiT  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  speech,  the  everlasting  gratitude  the  Bulgarians  owed 
in  which  he  stated  that  no  Russian  subject  was  their  deliverers,  he  issued  an  address  of  his 
eligible.  The  protocol  of  the  Constitution  was  own,  short  and  having  no  reference  to  the 
signed  by  Prince  Dondonkoff  and  the  foreign  Russians — an  omisrion  also  characterizing  his 
delegates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ottoman  replies  to  the  addresses  presented  to  him.  The 
representative,  who  refused  to  sign  it.  The  Russian  press  bitterly  compkined  that  the 
Assembly  then  proceeded  with  closed  doors  to  Prince  had  not  a  single  word  of  thanks  for  the 
the  election  of  a  Prince.  The  Archbishop  of  Czar,  Russia^  or  the  Slavs  in  general.  On  July 
Timova  addressed  the  Assembly,  and  said  that  18th  the  Pnnce  appointed  the  following  min- 
three  princes  had  been  prominently  put  for-  istry:  M.  Bonrmof,  President  and  Interior; 
ward  as  candidates  for  the  throne — Prince  M.  Balabanoff,  Foreign  Afifairs;  M.  Grecoff, 
Waldemar  of  Denmark,  Prince  Renss,  and  Justice;  M.  Natchovitch,  Finance;  and  Gen- 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg.  He  said  that  eral  Baronzoff,  War.  The  ministry  belonged 
the  lost  was  much  the  best  known  to  them,  to  that  section  of  the  Bulgarians  which  is  less 
and  was  the  best  choice  they  could  make.  The  opposed  to  foreign  (i.  e.,  Russian)  influence 
Assembly  then  elected  Prince  Battenberg  with-  than  the  Nationausts,  who  had  been  in  the  ma- 
out  opposition  (see  Albxandbb  I.),  after  which  jority  in  the  Assembly,  and  who  were  led  by 
the  Assembly  adjoumed.  Immediately  upon  M.  Zancoff,  the  Governor  of  Varna.  The  Rus- 
the  election  of  the  Prince,  a  delegation  was  sian  evacuation  of  the  country  was  completed 
appointed  to  wait  upon  him.  The  deputation  on  August  8d,  when  the  last  Russian  troops 
aent  to  him  tbe  following  address :  left  Sophia.    The  transport  of  war  material, 

The  repweentativee  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  appro-  however,  took  some  time  longer. 

r\fXmg  your  noble  qualities,  and  certain  that  your  Besides  the  Mohammedans,  who  continued 

mffhneea  will  not  only  be  imbued  with  the  interests  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  who 

of  Bulgaria,  but  will  defend  them  to  the  utmort  of  proved  but  unwilling  sobjecto  of  Prince  Alex- 

!^r^ZZ'^i^^n,^^l^A^tTj  '^<»«r.  *«  Greeka.  who  live  in  considerable 

eentimenta  the  future  deetiniee  of  their  country,  elect-  numbers  in  the  large  cities,  and  form  the  more 

ioff  your  Hiffhnoss  voluntarily  and  with  unanimity  intelligent  and  wealthy  part  of  the  population, 

Pnnoe  of  Bulgaria.    A  deputation  wiU  wait  on  your  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

Hiffhneea  with  the  no^oation  of  yo"J/l«f  ^^^«  Thousands  of  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent 

^;^ir^  ot~^^^%Sfy^rttnSHSi  at  Varna,  Shumla,  Rustchuk,  Ld  other  pll^es 

«u>noredu8  with  your  aooeptanco.    Weoflfcr  you  our  declared  themselves  subjects  of  the  King  of 
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Greece,  and  secured  passports  from  tbe  eon-  Turkish  soldiers  took  part  in  them.  The  Got« 
sals  of  that  country.  The  poorer  classes  of  emment,  therefore,  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege 
the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  joined  the  Mo-  in  the  department  of  Varna,  and  in  some  dis- 
hammedans,  making  common  cause  with  them  tricts  of  tnA  departments  of  Timova  and  "Rus^ 
in  disturbing  the  order  and  peaceful  establish-  tchuk,  and  at  the  same  time  complained  to 
ment  of  tibe  new  regime.  In  the  middle  of  the  Turkish  Gk>Temment. 
August  the  Bulgarian  Oabinet  addressed  a  BURMAH,  a  kingdom  in  Farther  India;  area, 
manifesto  to  the  nation,  in  which  it  enjoined  190,000  square  miles;  population,  4,000,000. 
the  observance  of  the  constitutional  laws  and  The  capital  is  Mandalay,  on  tbe  Irrawaddy, 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  about  200  miles  beyond  Thyetmayoo  and  Ton- 
and  stated  its  determination  to  take  all  pos-  ghoo,  two  fortified  towns  of  British  Burmab, 
sible  measures  for  preventing  dbturbances  in  the  former  situated  on  the  Irrawaddy,  the  oth- 
the  principality ;  at  the  same  time  it  declared  er  on  the  Sitang  River,  which  flows  nearly  par- 
its  intention  to  direct  its  energies  without  de-  allel  with  the  irrawaddy,  and  is  connected  with 
lay  to  the  work  of  internal  organization,  and  it  through  the  Pegu  River  and  a  recently  opened 
to  endeavor  to  merit  the  sympathy  of  the  for-  naviffable  canal.  Mandalay  is  separated  from 
eign  Powers.  At  a  monster  meeting  held  at  the  Irrawoddy  by  two  miles  of  swampy  ooun- 
Timova  in  the  first  week  of  September,  a  vote  try,  cut  up  by  creeks.  In  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry,  for  what  tember,  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest,  light 
the  speakers  described  as  the.  anti-oonstitu-  gunboats  could  approach  the  city  by  some  of 
tional  acts  of  the  Government,  was  unani-  these  creeks.  The  city  itself  is  about  one  mile 
mously  passed,  and  the  fact  was  telegraphed  square,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  snn-bumt  brick 
directly  to  Prince  Alexander  at  Sophia.  The  20  feet  high,  which  is  further  protected  by  an 
session  of  the  Assembly  was  opened  on  No-  embankment  of  the  same  height  and  by  a  ditch 
vember  2d  by  Prince  Alezanaer  in  person,  90  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.  The  ditch  is 
who  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  expressed  crossed  by  five  bridges.  The  palace  is  in  the 
gratification  at  the  friendly  treatment  he  had  center  of  the  city,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square 
met  with  from  the  great  Powers,  who  had  rec-  and  strongly  stockaded.  The  British  residency 
ognized  the  principality.  He  alluded  to  the  is  between  the  river  and  the  city.  About  850 
warm  welcome  given  him  in  Servia  and  Ron-  miles  above  Mandalay,  and  near  the  junction 
mania,  and  expressed  the  profound  gratitude  of  the  Tapeng  River  with  the  Irrawaddy,  is 
and  unlimited  veneration  felt  for  the  Ozar-  Bhamo,  a  town  well  stockaded.  The  Tapeng  is 
Liberator  by  himself,  his  Government,  and  his  navigable  for  20  miles  above  Bhamo,  by  steam- 
people.  He  announced  that  he  had  inaugurated  er  in  the  rains,  and  by  large  boats  at  other  sea- 
good  and  amicable  relations  with  neighboring  sons.  The  Eakhyeng  range  of  hills  is  reached 
states.  He  enumerated  several  bills  to  be  pre-  at  25  miles  beyond  Bhamo,  and  110  miles  far« 
sented  to  the  Chamber,  among  others  one  rel-  ther  is  Momein,  an  important  place,  situated 
ative  to  railways,  a  plan  of  which  would  be  in  a  valley  4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
submitted  for  examination ;  and  he  also  ex-  occupation  of  which  would  probably  fall  with- 
pressed  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of  ob-  in  the  scope  of  operations  if  the  British  should 
ugatory  military  service.  He  then  alluded  to  ever  come  again  into  serious  collision  with  the 
the  brigandage  which  had  made  its  appearance  Burmese  Empire. 

in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  after  the        Burmah  is  not  yet  open  for  travelers,  and  the 

departure  of  the  Russians,  which  had  necessi-  official  reports  of  tbe  Government  of  British 

tatod  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege ;  but,  India  are  still  our  only  source  of  information, 

he  added,  the  evil  had  not  spread.    Spealdng  The  government  of  the  country  is  a  pure  des- 

of  the  financial  situation,  he  said  that  the  pres-  potism.    There  is  no  hereditary  high  nobility 

ent  revenue  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  he  of  princes  and  nobles,  who  in  times  of  danger 

counted  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  Ohamber,  would  rally  for  the  support  of  the  throne ;  and 

upon  whom  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed,  to  the  Buddhist  clergy,  however  numerons  and 

supply  the  deficit.    After  the  delivery  of  the  influential  they  are  in  many  respects,  are  not 

speech,  the  House  proceeded  to  elect  its  offi-  allowed  to  have  any  influence  upon  political 

cers.    M.  Oalaveloff  was  chosen  President^  and  and  secular  afiairs.    The  only  kind  of  aristoc- 

MM.  Stoyandoff  and  Fischeff  Vice-Presidents,  racy  in  the  country  consists  of  the  numerous 

As  the  Liberals  were  in  a  large  m^iority,  the  princes,  princessos,  and  their  families  in  the 

ministry  on  the  8d  offered  its  resignation.  palace-city,  and  to  tliem  may  be  added  the 

Disturbances  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  nighest  dignitaries.    The  numerons  state  offi- 

July  in  Rasgrad,  in  which  Mohammedans  at-  cers  of  lower  rank  can  in  no  way  be  regarded 

tacked  the  Bulgarians.     They  were  quelled  as  a  support  of  the  throne,  because  its  mem- 

within  a  few  days,  and  forty-two  of  the  insur-  hers  may  at  any  moment  be  removed  at  tlie 

gents  being  killed,  the  rest,  after  a  short  re-  pleasure  of  the  King.    Thus  the  members  of 

sistance,  took  to  flight,  sheltering  themselves  the  embassy  wliich  was  sent  in  1872  to  Eng- 

in  the  forests  of  Osman-Bazar.     Other  dis-  land,  the  first  sent  to  any  European  Court, 

turbances  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  have  been  degraded  to  inspectors  in  workmen's 

principdity,  caused  chiefly  by  bands  of  rob-  shops,  because  their  reports  on  the  great  power 

bers ;  and  even  Bashi-Bazouks  and  furlonghed  of  England  were  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Bur- 
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man  King.  From  this  oondition  of  affun  re* 
Bnlto  a  ohronio  state  of  rebeUion.  People  and 
officers  submit  to  the  permanent  rebellion  as 
an  unavoidable  evil.  The  namerons  prinoes 
know  no  other  means  to  realize  their  wishes 
than  the  Dsnrpation  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  for  every  rebellion  thej  find  friends  and 
supporters.  In  1866  such  a  plot  was  almost 
snccessfnl,  and  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, which  cost  the  crown  prince  (brother  of 
the  King)  and  numerous  members  of  the  rojal 
court  their  lives,  completely  paralyzed  for  a 
time  all  trade  and  commerce.  Still  more  dan- 
gerous was  the  insurrectionary  attempt  of  1870, 
by  which  one  of  the  younger  sods  of  the  King, 
who  had  been  excluded  from  tlie  palace,  aimed 
at  the  throne.  His  mother  and  her  friends  had 
sold  their  Jewelry,  bought  arms,  and  gained 
leaders;  but  the  torture  extorted  from  one 
of  the  conspirators  a  full  confession,  and  the 
prince  with  forty  accomplices  was  imprisoned. 
A  royal  edict  announced  that  the  execution  of 
the  prisoners  had  been  stayed  at  the  request 
of  a  priest,  but  a  year  passed  before  the  insur- 
rectionary movements  which  broke  out  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  fully  qnelled. 

The  predecessor  of  the  present  King,  Men- 
done  Ifeng  (also  called  Mnng  Long),  was  raised 
by  a  palace  revolution  following  the  humiliat- 
ing surrender  of  Pegu  in  1853,  and  died  on 
October  1, 1878.  During  the  last  decade  of 
his  reign  he  tried  to  introduce  some  of  the 
institutions  of  civilized  countries,  expecting  to 
turn  them  to  his  personal  advantage.  At  first 
he  began  to  purchase  river  steamers  and  some 


expensive  machines,  especially  for  cotton-spin- 
ning and  weaving;  but  for  many  years  the 
steamers  were  exclusively  employed  for  gov- 
ernment purposes.  These  measures  exhausted 
the  royal  treasury,  and,  in  order  to  procure 
money,  the  commerce  was  monopolizea  in  fa- 
vor of  the  King.  The  importers  from  British 
India,  and  the  leaders  of  the  caravans  from 
Ohina  and  Slam,  were  obliged  to  sell  to  and 
purchase  from  the  King  exclusively.  His 
agents  bought  enormous  quantities  of  goods, 
especially  of  Indian  cotton  goods.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  them,  the  King  forced  them,  in 
payment  of  salaries,  upon  Si  officers  of  the 
Jdngdom,  who  in  turn  disposed  of  them  as 
well  as  they  could;  and  then  he  found  no 
longer  any  purchasers,  because  the  merchants 
had  bought  their  supplies  at  second  hand. 
As  the  ships  continued  to  bring  new  goods, 
the  King  refused  to  fal^ll  his  contracts,  and 
compelled  the  people  of  his  country  to  take 
those  already  imported.  At  the  same  time  the 
peasants  were  compelled  to  sell  to  the  King 
their  crops ;  royal  steamers  carried  the  rice  to 
Hangoon,  and  foreigners  were  also  excluded 
from  the  export  trade.  These  acts  of  the  King 
led  to  many  complaints  of  the  Indian  mer- 
chants, of  which  even  the  English  Parliament 
took  notice ;  but  the  Government  declined  to 
take  any  action,  because  the  King  had  violated 
no  treaty. 

In  March,  1872,  the  first  embassy  was  sent 
to  England.  The  preparations  were  kept  se- 
cret, but  it  was  known  in  British  India  that 
the  ambassadors  had  held  no  influential  post, 
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and  the  King  was  notified  that  they  wonld  be  tmditional  mistraat  against  foreigners  oontin- 
received  in  England  at  court,  but  that  he  mast  ned  to  manifest  itself  on,  many  occasions.  The 
apply  to  Calcutta  if  he  wanted  any  new  treaty,  Indian  steamers'  were  at  first  altogether  f  or- 
The  embassy  visited  Rome,  as  the  year  before  bidden  to  go  up  the  Irrawaddy  beyond  Mand&- 
an  Italian  naval  officer  had  concluded  in  lay,  and  even  now  a  steamer  is  allowed  to  as- 
Mandalay  a  commercial  treaty  between  Italy  cend  as  far  as  Bhamo  only  once  a  month.  No 
and  Bnrmah.  In  England  they  visited  all  the  permission  is  given  to  establish  a  telegraph 
centers  of  trade  and  manufactures.  On  Jan-  bureau  outside  of  the  royal  palace.  No  con- 
nary  24,  1878,  a  commercial  treaty  was  con-  cession  was  made  in  the  ^*  shoe  question,"  or 
eluded  at  Paris  between  Burm^  and  France,  in  the  demand  that  an  English  ambassador 
which  if  literally  carried  out  would  have  ee-  shall  approach  the  King  barefooted.  In  1876 
cared  to  France  a  commercial  ascendancy  in  Sir  D.  Forsyth  was  reluctantly  allowed  to  step 
Barmah,  at  which  it  had  aimed  since  1867.  It  on  a  carpet  instead  of  the  bare  fioor.  Subse- 
was  however  found  out  that  the  ambassador  quently  the  late  King  intended  to  draw  a  gauze 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  as  first  plenipoten-  curtain  between  himself  and  the  foreigners,  in 
tiary  held  in  Barmah  only  the  rank  of  secre-  case  the  latter  should  insist  on  not  putting  off 
tary,  and  the  wliole  treaty  turned  out  to  be  their  shoes.  In  August,  1878,  the  King  is  re- 
valueless.  Other  embassies  were  sent  in  1874  ported  to  have  received  the  new  British  Resi- 
to  France  and  Italy,  in  1876  to  Calcutta,  in  dent,  Mr.  Shaw,  in  shoe;),  but  no  definite  ar- 
1876  to  Spain,  and  in  1877  to  Persia.  Thus  rangement  was  made  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
Burmah  became  better  known  in  Europe,  but  ject. 

its  internal  progress  was  not  promoted.  The  In  the  last  days  of  his  final  illness  (1878) 
King  did  not  try,  like  the  ruler  of  Japan,  to  King  Mendone  named  as  his  successor  one  of 
secure  with  the  aid  of  the  ambassadors  of  for-  his  oldest  sons,  the  Nyoung  Yan  Prince,  a 
eign  powers  the  services  of  distinguished  for-  great  favorite  in  the  pdace,  and  much  liked 
eigners;  but  the  foreigners  wlio  were  appoint-  by  all  the  British  visitors  in  Mandalay.  The 
ed  were  mostly  adventurers.  daughter  of  the  chief  Queen,  however,  was  en- 
The  relations  between  the  English  and  Bur-  gaged  to  be  married  to  Thebaw,  the  yoxmgest 
mese  Governments  began  more  than  a  hundred  son,  about  twenty-one  years  old,  and  the 
years  ago.  At  that  time  Barmah  extended  to  *^  Queen  of  the  South  '*  forthwith  resolved 
the  sea ;  Assam  and  the  valley  of  the  middle  that  her  future  son-in-law  should  succeed. 
Brahmapootra  were  subjected  to  its  rule,  and  She  bought  over  the  ministers.  The  Men* 
even  from  the  Ganges  tribute  was  sometimes  doners  death  was  kept  a  secret  until  the  plans 
offered.  In  1767  Burmah  allowed  the  estab-  were  matured,  and  a  strong  following  secared 
lishment  of  an  English  factory  on  the  coast ;  for  Thebaw.  The  Nyoung  Yan  and  his  bro- 
but,  thoagh  it  yielded  on  this  and  several  other  ther,  the  Nyoung  Oke,  got  wind  of  what  was 
occasions,  as  a  general  rule  it  insulted  and  going  on,  and,  to  escape  assassination,  took 
even  plotted  against  the  life  of  the  ambassa-  refuge  at  the  British  Re^denoy.  This  settled 
dors  of  British  India.  Not  even  the  cam-  the  matter,  and  Thebaw  ascended  the  throne 
paign  of  1828  to  1826,  by  which  Burmah  lost  without  bloodshed,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
two  coast  provinoesy  Aracan  in  the  north  and  previous  history  of  Burmah.  But  all  his  bro- 
Tenasserim  in  the  sonth,  led  to  the  establishment  thers  were  thrown  into  prison,  with  their 
of  re^lar  diplomatic  intercourse;  and  at  times  wives  and  children,  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
the  life  of  the  English  Resident  at  Mandalay  ure.  The  young  King,  with  the  assistance  of 
was  endangered  to  such  a  degree  that  the  po-  the  Kin-woon-Mingyee,  or  Prime  Minister, 
sition  remained  unfilled  for  years.  The  cam-  who  has  twice  been  to  Europe  on  embassies, 
paign  of  1862,  which  was  made  necessary  by  then  formed  a  ministry.  At  first  all  seemed 
continued  provocations  on  the  part  of  Burmah,  to  be  going  well.  All  the  m'^nopolies  institut- 
proved  again  the  superior  power  of  England,  ed  by  the  late  King  were  abolished ;  the  strict 
cost  Bnrmah  its  last  coast  province,  Pegu,  and  observance  of  the  treaty  with  the  British  Gov- 
led  to  a  change  of  rulers.  The  new  King,  emment  was  promised,  and  hopes  of  a  solution 
Mendone  Meng,  continued  however  to  exhibit  of  the  '^  shoe  question  '*  were  held  out.  Un- 
the  same  overbearing  arrogance  toward  the  fortunately,  however,  the  presence  of  the 
British,  and  even  the  annexation  of  Pegu  to  Nyoung  Yan  at  the  British  Residency  unset- 
British  India  has  not  been  recognized  by  Bur-  tied  the  Eing*s  mind.  The  constant  suspense 
mah  up  to  the  present  day.  The  first  treaty  in  which  he  bad  been  kept,  coupled  with  the 
of  commerce  and  amity  between  Burmah  and  sudden  release  from  the  monastic  restraint  to 
Great  Britain  was  concluded  in  November,  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  drove  the 
1802.  On  October  25,  1867,  permission  was  young  King  to  drink;  and  he  very  soon 
given  to  Great  Britain  to  appoint  a  diplomatic  showed  signs  of  the  hereditary  madness  of  his 
agent  at  Bhamo.  It  was  agreed  to  appoint,  family.  His  fears  continued  to  gain  upon  him 
for  confiicts  between  English  and  Burmese  as  one  after  another  of  the  princes  pined  away 
subjects,  a  mixed  court  in  which  English  agents  and  died  in  the  frightful  underground  prisons 
were  to  preside.  The  capital  of  the  country,  of  the  palace,  loathsome  with  the  filth  never 
Mandalay,  was  connected  by  electric  telegraph  removed  since  these  dens  were  constructed 
with  British  India.    On  the  other  han^  the  years  ago.    Fear  of  British  intervention  alone 
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prorented  Um  from  pntdngtfaem  all  to  death    tbongh  the  geDtleinan  wu  in  MandoJaj.    A 
moDtbi  ago.    Suddenl;r  (February,  1679)  tha    letter  fh>iD  the  apecial  carrespoiideiit  of  the 
Dews  of  the  disaster  in  Zoolooland  reaohed    "  Dail;  Newa,"  dated  Maodalaj,  April  27,  sa- 
Uandalaj.    That  apparently  decided  him,  and    aerted  that  the  King  vai  very  maen  hated  hj 
a  work  of  cold-blocKled  batchsrj  began  which    his  own  people,  and  that  his  subjects  would 
vill  hardlj  find  a  parallel  in  historj.    At  first    marder  him  were  he  to  leave  the  Ujo  or 
the  massacre  was  oarried  on  according  to  old    walled  town.    Aocordiog  to  this  correapon- 
Bnrmese  nse.      The  rictims  were  led  out  of 
their  eells  in  twoa  and  threea,  brooght  to  par 
homage  to  the  King,  and  then  dispMed  of  in 
the  onlinar;  Baddhist  faahion.    The  head  of 
the  rtotim  was  tied  down  to  his  anklea,  and  a 
blow  oD  the  back  of  the  neck  from  a  heavy 
olnb  put  him  ont  of  pain.     Bnt  this  soon 
proTod  too  mild  a  spectacle  for  Thebaw.     The 
Tbongtai  Prince,  oq  being  brought  to  do  rev- 
erenoe  to  his  young  brother,  professed  an  ot- 
ter scorn  for  what  could  be  aone  to  bim,  and 
was  flogged  to  death.     The  late  King's  eldest 
•on,  the  trucolent  Hekhaya  Prince,  who  used 
to  look  on  all  foreigners  as  so  mach  dirt  un- 
der bia  feet,  tnmed  craven,  end  was  taonted 
and  driven  to  madness  before  reoeiving  the 
blow  whiob  onij  half  sbinned  him,  when  his 
writhins  body  was  thrown  into  the  gigantic 
trench  dng  to  receive  the  victims.   The  massa- 
cre was  carried  on  in  a  leisurely  faahion,  ex- 
tending over  several  daya,  fiendish  ingenuity 
being  taxed  to  the  ntinost  to  devise  fresh  hor- 
rors.   MonngOke — whowasGovernor  of  Ran- 
goon when  it  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1866 — had  his  nose  and  aineth  filled  with  gnu- 
powder,  a  light  u'BS  applied,  and  he  was  then  bobmisb  ubt  amo  attinMKAw. 
flnug  into  the  trench  to  be  stifleO  by  the  bod- 
ies of  BQcoeeding  viotima.     The  danghter  of    dent,  "the  Kyonng  Yan  Is  the  man  theydeaire 
tha  Nyoung  Tan,  a  yonng  girl  of  rixteen,  was    for  King.    He  waa  always  go>od-natured  and 
handed  over  to  eight  soldiers  of  the  Royal    lolly,  and  he  is  the  image  of  bis  father,  the 
Gnard,  to  bo  pitched  insensible  into  the  same    late  King.    Moreover,  he  is  not  without  soma 
heaving  grave  when  they  had  gratified  their    claim  to  military  distinction.    In  the  rebelUoB 


brutal  loat.  The  wife  of  one  prince  farad-  of  tSOShetMmmandedadivinonof hiabther'a 
TBDCod  in  pregnancy  was  ripped  ap,  and  the  army,  and  defeated  the  rebela  in  aereral  en- 
agonised  bosbaod  was  brongnt  to  see  liia  wife    gagementa.    Had  he  bean  killed  with  the  rest 


and  child  once  more  before  he  died.      AAer  of  hit  brothera,  they  wonld  have  aoceptad  ths 

aoma  days  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  execution-  aitustdon ;  bat  now  that  he  is  aafa  in  Oalcatta, 

era  got  weary  and  hurried  Chrongh  their  task,  there  Is  alwaya  a  lingering  hope  that  he  mar 

little  children  were  put  in  blankets  and  awmg  appear  and  claim  the  throne  his  father  intand- 

against  the  palace  walls ;  women  were  battered  ed  for  bim."                                                 ^ 

over  the  head,  as  b«ing  lees  tronble  than  tying  The  Government  of  the  Viceroy  of  India 

them  np  so  as  to  ^t  a  blow  at  the  neck.    Al-  watched  the  strange  events  passing  in  Ifan- 

together  alraut  unety  persons  are  believed  to  daisy  with  great  anxiety.      ReEnforcementa 

have  been  pnt  to  death  in  thia  way.    No  one  nearly  double  the  ordinary  strength  of  the 

waa  allowed  to  leave  the  palace  while  the  mas-  garrisons  in  British  Iturmah  were  ordered  to 

sacre  was  going  on,  but  it  seems  oert^n  that  the  frontier.     The  Rangoon  and  Irrawaddy 

Ur.  Shaw,  the  British  Besident,  was  inside  the  State  Railway,  181  miles  long,  and  running 

palace  walla  within  a  very  short  time  of  its  three  trains  daily  each  way,  connects  Rangoon 

oommeneeinent.      He  bad  been  to  a  oonoert  with  Prome.    There  Is  s  teleoraph  from  Ran- 

given  by  one  of  the  ministers.    One  ottJect  of  goon  to  Mandalay,  but  tbe  line  beyond  the 

this  puai  was  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  vie-  British  fWintier,  maintained  by  the  Bnrmeae 

time.    The  remonstrance  which  Ur.  Shaw,  at  authorities  and  working  irregularly,  is  now  in- 

the  instance  of  the  British  Government,  ad-  termpted.  The  extensive  military  preparations 

dressed  to  tbe  King,  was  received  with  the  nt-  made  by  the  King  caused  great  anxiety  for  the 

moat  contempt.      The  gnard  of  thirty  Sepoys  safety  of  British  residents  and  Europeans  in 

ranoedod  to  hirn  arrived  a  short  time  alter-  Mandalay. 

ward,  bnt  was  not  allowed  to  land  for  the  day,  The   British    Resident  at  Unndalay,  Mr. 

and  the  detachment  for  Mr.  SL  Barbe,  at  Shaw,  died  on  June  IG,  1879.    Notwithstand- 

Blianio,  Wat  not  allowed  to  disembark  at  all,  ing  the  complieationa  existing  twtween  Eng- 
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land  and  the  Bnrmese  Empire,  the  Barmese  sons,  including  Beveral  relations  of  the  Njoang 

showed  ooDsiderable  regret^  and  the  fhneral  Yan  Prince,  to  be  murdered.    About  the  same 

was  attended  hj  most  of  the  King's  ministers,  time  a  disturbance  broke  out  at  Bhamo,  due  to 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  the  King's  officials  having  been  sent  to  collect 

with  Asiatic  politics.    He  originallj  went  to  unnsuallj  heayj  taxes.    They  met  with  armed 

India  as  a  tea-planter,  and  was  first  brought  res'Stance,  and  were  all  killed, 
into  notice  by  bis  journey  to  Tarkand,  where        In  the  beginning  of  October  the  British  agent 

he  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Ta-  and  his  party  left  Mandalay,  without  beiog  in 

koob  Beg.*    His  knowledge  of  Oentral  Asian  the  least  molested.     The  Prime  Minister  of 

aif.drs  recommended  him  for  political  employ-  Burmah  wrote  to  the  agent  a  polite  letter,  and 

ment,  and  he  was  appointed  jBritish  agent  at  sent  carefully  on  board  the  steamer  all  prop- 

Ladakh.    On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  erty  left  at  the  Residency.     Soon  afterward 

Takoob  Begy  Mr.  Shaw  was  selected  to  carrj  the  King  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  Gov- 

it  to  Tarkand  for  signature.    Subsequently  he  ernment  of  oritish  India.    Having  arrived  at 

was  sent  to  £nglai)d  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  Rangoon,  the  embassy  was  not  permitted  bj 

Tarkand  envoy.     On  his  return  to  India  he  the  British  Deputy  Commissioner  to  proceed 

was  appointed  Resident  at  Mandalay.     He  pending  further  explanations  of  the  object  of 

was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Colonel  Horace  his  mission. 

Browne,  who  on  his  arrival  at  Mandalay  was  BURRITT,  Euhit,  a  scholar  and  philanthro- 
escorted  to  the  Residency  by  several  Burmese  pist,  was  born  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
officials.  On  the  following  day  the  Premier,  on  December  8, 1810,  and  died  there  on  March 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Judge  of  the  9th.  In  1828  he  became  apprentice  to  a  black- 
Mixed  Court,  and  others  paid  official  visits  to  smith,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  all  his 
him.  Nevertheless,  Colonel  Browne's  gun  and  leisure  to  obtain  an  education.  So  ardent  was 
sword  were  detained  at  the  custom-house  for  a  his  desire  for  knowledge  that  he  wrought 
short  time,  though  foreigners  are  allowed  to  mathematical  problems  while  working  at  the 
land  these  ordinarily  without  a  pass.  anvil.    At  the  suggestion  of  his  broUier,  the 

The  relations  between  Burmah  and  the  Gov-  principal  of  a  small  boarding-school,  he  studied 
ernment  of  British  India  became  still  more  the  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  and 
strained  when  Thebaw  claimed  sovereignty  in  order  to  devote  more  attention  to  his  stud- 
over  the  East  Karennee  country.  After  the  ies  he  took  a  short  course  in  the  school.  He 
close  of  the  Burmese  war  in  1852,  it  was  first  attempted  to  perform  tbe  duties  of  a  teacher 
proposed  to  carry  the  boundary  line  between  as  a  means  of  support,  but  ill  health  prevented 
the  British  province  of  Pegu  and  Upper  Bur-  success.  He  tried  business  pursuits,  but  the 
mah  on  to  the  river  Sal  wen,  which  forms  the  financial  crisis  of  1887  left  him  destitute.  He 
western  frontier  of  the  Shan  States  tributary  to  then  went  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  resumed 
Siam;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Karennee  work  at  the  anvil  and  the  study  of  languages, 
country,  lying  between  the  Salwen  and  Sit-  Here  he  translated  all  the  Icelandic  Sagas  re- 
tang,  was  independent  of  the  King  of  Burmah.  lating  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  ob- 
The  British  frontier  line,  therefore,  after  cross-  tained  the  name  of  tbe  ^*  Learned  Blacksmith.'' 
ing  the  latter  river,  was  abrnptiy  turned  off  to  Mr.  Burritf  made  his  first  public  appearance 
the  Bontheast,  so  as  to  avoid  ELarennee  and  meet  in  1841  as  a  lecturer,  claiming  in  his  addresses 
the  Salwen  at  a  point  considerably  lower  down  that  all  attainments  were  the  result  of  persia^ 
its  course.  Theindependenceof  Karennee,  thus  tent  study  and  effort  In  1842  he  started  the 
recognized  by  the  British,  was  respected  by  "Christian  Citizen"  at  Worcester,  a  weekly 
Burmah  till  the  spring  of  1875,  when  the  late  journal,  devoted  to  antislavery,  peace,  temper- 
King  laid  claim  to  the  western  portion  of  the  ance,  and  self-culture.  Four  years  later  he 
country,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  it  with  went  to  Europe,  and  during  a  visit  of  three 
troops.  The  Government  of  India  remon-  years  devoted  nimself  to  cooperation  with  the 
strated  against  this  movement,  and  sent  Sir  English  peace  advocates.  During  this  time, 
Douglas  Forsyth  on  a  special  mission  to  Man-  abo,  he  developed  the  basis  of  an  international 
dalay.  For  some  time  war  seemed  to  be  im-  association  known  as  the  League  of  Universal 
minent,  but  finally  the  difficulties  were  amif-  Brotherhood,  which  aimed  at  the  abolition  of 
cably  settled.  The  King  of  Burmah  agreed  to  war  and  tbe  promotion  of  fraternal  relations 
recognize  the  independence  of  Western  Karen-  and  feelings  between  different  countries.  He 
nee,  and  the  boundaries  between  that  country  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  first  Peace 
and  Upper  Burmah  were  demarkated  bj  a  Congress,  and  took  part  in  two  subsequent 
mixed  British  and  Burmese  Commission.  The  .congresses,  in  1849  and  1850.  In  1852  he  be- 
Karennee  country  has  for  the  Government  of  came  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Citizen  of  the  World  '* 
British  India  a  strategical  importance,  as  in  the  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  paper  he  urged  the 
case  of  war  it  would  enable  the  Burmese  to  compensated  emancipation  of  Southern  slaves, 
turn  the  British  fiank  and  threaten  the  British  The  John  Brown  movement,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
communications  between  the  frontier  posts  and  was  the  death-blow  of  this  plan,  which  was 
the  seaports.  rapidly  gaining  advocates.      His  disappoint- 

In  July  Thebaw  again  ordered  twelve  per*  nient  at  the  failure  of  his  project  was  great 

•  Bm  "^Aimiui  PfdoiMMiift**  for  1874,^488.  He  had  advocated  it  clearly  and  forcibly ;  he 
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taw  no  other  way  of  removing  the  evO.  To  time  Mr.  Gavan  DnfPy  and  Mr.  Qeorge  Henry 
its  advancement  he  had  devoted  all  his  time  Moore  were  the  most  conspicnoas  members  of 
and  resoarces,  living  at  times  almost  in  pov-  the  Irish  party.  Mr.  Butt  kept  aloof  from 
erty.  Mr.  Bnrritt  then  retired  to  a  small  them,  remaining  a  Liberal-Conservative,  and 
farm  which  he  owned  at  New  Britain,  and  avoiding  the  tenant-right  and  other  popular 
gave  his  attention  to  farming.  He  made  a  causes.  Finally  he  became  in  the  Honse  an 
brief  visit  to  England  in  1868,  and  daring  the  assiduous  though  unattached  follower  of  Lord 
following  two  years  he  published  three  new  Palmerston.  His  speeches  at  that  time  were 
books  and  several  volumes  of  general  writings,  short  and  devoid  of  any  pretension  to  oratory. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  It  was  only  in  1871,  after  his  return  for  Lim- 
Birmingham  in  1865,  and  held  the  office  until  erick  in  tlie  National  and  Home-Rule  party  in- 
the  changes  in  the  English  consulates  by  terest,  that  the  position  of  leader  was  accorded 
President  Grant  He  returned  to  America  in  to  him  by  the  Irish  Liberal  representatives. 
1870,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  The  dissolution  was  preceded  in  1878  by  the 
his  native  village.  He  had  published  "  Sparks  Home-Rule  conference  in  Dublin,  at  which  a 
from  the  Anvil,"  London,  1848:  "  Miscellane-  definite  programme  was  adopted  for  the  Home- 
ous  Writings,"  1860;  "Olive  Leaves,"  1853:  Rule  movement ;  and  on  that  programme  the 
^^  Thoughts  of  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  constituencies  were  appealed  to  in  1874.  The 
Boston,  1854;  "A  Walk  from  John  O'Groat^s  general  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  fifty- 
to  Land's  End,"  1865 ;  and  "  Lectures  and  six  or  -seven  followers  of  Mr.  Butt,  the  Liberal 
Speeches,"  1869.  representatives  having  adopted  the  programme 
BUIT,  Isaac,  an  Irish  lawyer  and  states-  of  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Butt  thus  became 
man,  bom  in  1813,  died  May  6,  1879.  He  in  the  present  Parliament  the  first  Irish  Parlia- 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  mentary  leader  of  a  minority  .of  Irish  represen- 
he  took  high  classical  and  mamematioal  honors  tatives.  In  1875  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  assumed  a  definite  organization,  and  under  Mr. 
debates  of  the  College  Historical  Society.  He  Butt's  leadership  procured  considerable  modi- 
was  elected  at  an  early  age  to  the  Professor-  fication  in  the  Peace  Preservation  Acts  of  the 
ship  of  Political  Economy  there,  and  was  one  Government  In  the  next  session  the  Home- 
of  the  first  editors  of  the  ^^  Dublin  University  Rule  question  came  prominently  forward,  and 
Magazine."  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1888,  Mr.  Butt  drew  up  a  series  of  biDs  for  the  re- 
and  practiced  on  tlie  Munster  Circuit  with  dress  of  Irish  grievances,  which  were  commit- 
great  success.  On  his  first  entrance  into  pub-  ted  to  the  charge  of  various  members  of  the 
lie  life  he  was  a  strenuous  champion  of  the  party.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  Irish 
Conservative  and  ^otestant  party,  and  was  Universitymeasure,  the  franchise  bills,  and  the 
chosen  an  Alderman  of  the  Corporation  of  land  bills.  The  intermediate  education  bill  of 
Dublin  by  that  party,  in  order  that  he  might  1878  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Butt,  and  his  last 
be  opposcKi  to  Alderman  Daniel  O'Connell.  appearances  in  the  House  were  those  in  which 
IHs  Parliamentary  career  commenced  by  his  he  advocated  that  measure.  When  a  section 
election  for  Harwich  in  May,  1852.  A  general  of  the  Home-Rule  party  adopted  the  policy 
election  followed  soon  after,  when  he  stood  at  known  as  obstruction,  Mr.  Butt  strenuously 
Yonghal  airainst  Hon.  John  Fortescne,  and  opposed  that  proceeding  as  unconstitutional, 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  two.  He  eon-  and  thereby  lost  a  considerable  share  of  his 
tinned  to  sit  for  Toughal  until  1865.    At  that  infiuenc^. 


C 

CALIFORNIA.    The  great  subject  of  in-  supposed  by  many  to  be  ruinous  to  present 

terest  in  California  during  the  year  was  the  methods,  or  to  the  interests  involved  in  them ; 

new  State  Constitution.    The  Convention  ad-  while  others  considered  that  these  provisions 

Jonmed  on  March  8d,  after  having  been  in  ses-  would  tend  to  remove   ui\just  and  unequal 

sion  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  days,  and  the  privileges  which  had^  grown   up  under  the 

document  it  presented  to  the  people  was  re-  operations  of  civil  aflfairs.    Some  of  the  provi- 

oeived  probably  with  more  denunciations  from  sions  which  are  different  from  those  generally 

the  press  than  had  ever  before  been  bestowed  incorporated  in  the  State  Constitutions  are 

apon  a  similar  instrument.    These  were  even  here  presented. 

accompanied  with  reproaches  against  the  mem-        In  the  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  provided  that  a 

bers  of  the  Convention.     This  Constitution  trial  by  Jury  may  be  waived  in  all  criminal 

was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  ac-  cases  not  amounting  to  felony  by  consent  of 

ceptance  and  approved,  at  an  election  held  on  parties,  and  in  civil  actions  by  consent  of  the 

May  7th.  parties  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Constitution  con-  oy  law.    In  civil  actions  and  misdemeanors 

sists  in  some  new  regulations  which  it  intro-  thejnrymay  consist  of  twelve  or  any  less  num- 

duces  in  the  affairs  of  society,  and  which  were  her  the  parties  may  agree  upon.  Three  fourths 
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of  a  jury  m&j  render  a  verdict  in  oivil  ao-  or  town  shall  provide  for  the  sapport  of  minor 

tions.  orphans,  or  half  orphans,  or  abandoned  chil- 

The  section  regulating  the  right  of  saffrage  dren,  or  aged  persons  in  indigent  circumstances, 

closes  with  the  following  provision :  **  No  na-  such  count j,  city  and  county,  city,  or  town 

tive  of  China,  no  idiot,  msane  person,  or  per-  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  pro  rata 

son  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  and  no  appropriations  as  may  be  granted  to  such  in- 

person  hereafter  convicted  of  the  embezzle-  stitutions  under  church  or  other  control.    An 

ment  or  misappropriation  of  public  money,  accurate  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ezpen- 

shaU  ever  exercise  the  privileges  of  an  elector  ditnres  of  public  moneys  shall  be  attached  to 

in  this  State."  and  published  with  the  laws  at  every  regular 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  after  1880  session  of  the  Legislature." 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  **  Every  act  shall  embrace  but  one  subject, 
day  of  January,  and  are  biennial.  The  elec-  which  subject  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title, 
tion  of  members  of  the  Legislature  after  1879  But  if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in  an  act 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  which  shall  not  be  expressed  in  its  title,  such 
Monday  in  November.  Senators  are  chosen  act  shall  be  void  only  as  to  so  much  thereof  as 
for  four  years  and  Representatives  for  two  shall  not  be  expressed  in  its  title.  No  law 
years.  There  are  forty  of  the  former  and  shall  be  revised  or  amended  by  reference  to 
eightyof  the  latter.  In  adjusting  the  represen-  its  title;  but  in  such  case  the  act  revised  or 
tationof  districts,  no  persons  who  are  not  eligi-  section  amended  shall  be  rednacted  and  pub- 
ble  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  un-  lished  at  length  as  revised  or  amended." 
der  the  naturalization  laws,  shall  be  counted  as  *^  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to 
forming  a  part  of  the  population  of  any  district,  authorize  lotteries  or  gift  enterprises  for  any 
No  pay  shall  be  allowed  to  members  after  sixty  purpose,  and  shall  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the 
days ;  and  no  bill  shall  be  introduced  in  either  sale  in  this  State  of  lottery  or  gift-enterprise 
I  louse  after  fifty  days  except  on  the  consent  of  tickets,  or  tickets  in  any  scheme  in  the  nature 
two  thirds  of  the  members.  On  the  final  pas-  of  a  lottery.  Tne  Legislature  shall  pass  laws 
sige  of  all  bills  they  shall  be  read  at  length  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  buying  and  selling 
and  receive  the  vote  of  a  m^ority  of  the  mem-  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  corpora- 
bers  of  each  House  to  become  laws.  The  Gov-  tions  in  any  stock  board,  stock  exchange,  or 
emor  may  veto  some  Items  of  appropriation  stock  market  under  the  control  of  any  associa- 
bills  and  approve  of  others.  NoJ>erson  bold-  tion.  All  contracts  for  tlie  sale  of  shares  of 
ing  any  lucrative  office  under  the  United  States  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  or  associa- 
or  any  other  power  shall  be  eligible  to  any  tion,  on  margin  or  to  be  clelivered  at  a  future 
civil  office  of  profit  under  the  State.  Local  day,  shall  be  void,  and  any  money  paid  on  such 
officers  or  postmasters  with  a  salary  less  than  ccmtraots  may  be  recovered  by  the  party  pay- 
five  hnndrea  dollars  and  militia  officers  are  ex-  ing  it  by  suit  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
oepted.    *^  No  person  c<mvicted  of  the  embez-  diction." 

zlement  or  defalcation  of  the  public  funds  of  In  all  elections  by  the  Legislature  the  mem- 

the  United  States,  or  of,  any  State,  or  of  any  bers  shall  vote  viva  voce. 

county  or  municipality  herein,  shall  ever  be  *^  Neither  the  Legislature,  nor  any  county, 

eligible  to  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  city  and  county,  township,  school  district,  or 

under  the  State ;   and  the  Legislature  shall  other  municipal  corporation,  shidl  ever  make 

provide  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  embez-  an  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund 

zlement  or  defalcation  as  a  felony."  whatever,  or  grant  anything  to  or  in  aid  of  any 

"  No  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated  or  religious  sect,  church,  creed,  or  sectarian  pur- 
drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  use  or  pose,  or  help  to  support  or  sustain  any  school, 
benefit  of  any  corporation,  association,  asylum,  college,  university,  hospital,  or  other  institu- 
hospital,  or  any  other  institution  not  under  tion  controlled  by  any  religious  creed,  church, 
the  exclusive  management  and  control  of  the  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever ;  nor  shall 
State  as  a  State  institution ;  nor  shall  any  any  grant  or  donation  of  personal  property  or 
grant  or  donation  of  property  ever  be  made  real  estate  ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or  any 
thereto  by  the  State ;  provided,  that  notwith-  city,  city  and  county,  town,  or  other  municipid 
standing  anything  contained  in  any  section  of  corporation,  for  any  religious  creed,  church,  or 
the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  sectarian  purpose  whatever."  The  Legisla- 
power  to  grant  aid  to  institutions  conducted  ture,  however,  is  not  to  be  prevented  from 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  minor  granting  aid  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
orphans  or  naif  orphans,  or  abandoned  chil-  *'  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to 
dren,  or  aged  persons  -in  indigent  circum-  give  or  to  lend,  or  to  authorize  the  giving  or 
stances — such  ud  to  be  granted  by  a  uniform  lending,  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  or  of  any 
rule,  and  proportioned  to  the  number  of  in-  county,  city  and  county,  city,  township,  or 
mates  of  such  respective  institutions ;  provided  other  political  corporation  or  subdivision  of 
further,  that  the  State  e^all  have  at  any  time  the  State  now  existing,  or  that  may  be  here- 
the  right  to  inquire  int^^  the  management  of  after  established,  in  aid  of  or  to  any  person, 
such  institutions;  provided  further,  that  when-  association,  or  corporation,  whether  municipal 
ever  any  county,  or  city  and  county,  or  city,  or  otherwise,  or  to  pledge  the  credit  thereof, 
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in  any  manner  whatever,  for  tbe  payment  of  judicial  proceeding,  except  for  perjary  in  giv- 

ihe  liabilities  of  any  individQal,  association^  ing  such  testimony." 

municipal  or  other  corporation  whatever ;  nor  The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor  and 

shall  it  have  power  to  make  any  gift,  or  an-  State  officers  is  four  years.    The  Governor's 

thorize  the  making  of  any  gift,  of  any  public  salary  is  fixed  at  $6,000  per  annum,  and  those 

money  or  thing  of  value  to  any  individual,  of  the  State  officers  at  $3,000  per  annum, 

municipal  or  other  corporation  whatever ;  pro-  These  salaries  may  be  reduced  by  the  Legisla- 

vided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre-  ture,  bat  they  can  not  be  increased.    No  fees 

vent  the  Legislature  granting  aid"  as  above  are  allowed  to  either  of  these  officers.    Tlie 

mentioned ;  **  and  it  shall  not  have  power  to  Governor   is  made  ineligible  to  the  United 

authorize  the  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  States  Senate  during  his  term  of  office, 

thereof,  to  subscribe  for  stock,  or  to  become  a  The  Ohlef  Justice  and  the  six  Associate  Jus* 

stockholder  in  any  eorporation  whatever."  tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  chosen  at 

**'  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  the  State  elections,  and  their  term  of  office  is 

grant,  or  authorize  any  county  or  municipid  fixed  at  twelve  years.    A  Superior  Court  is 

authority  to  grant,  any  extra  compensation  or  created  for  each  county.   **  The  salaries  of  the 

allowance  to  any  pubUo  officer,  agent,  servant,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  paid  by 

or  contractor,  after  service  has  been  rendered,  the  State.    One  half  of  the  salary  of  each  Su- 

or  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  and  per-  perior  Court  Judge  shall  be  pwd  by  the  State ; 

formed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor  to  pay,  or  to  the  other  half  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the 

authorize  the  payment  of,  any  claim  hereafter  county  for  which  he  is  elected.    During  the 

created  against  the  State,  or  any  county  or  term  of  the  first  Judges  elected  under  tlus 

municipality  of  the  State,  under  any  agreement  Constitution,  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Jus- 

or  contract  made  without  express  authority  of  tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  $6,000 

law ;  and  ail  such  unauthorized  agreements  or  each.    Until  otherwise  changed  by  the  Legis- 

oontraots  shall  be  null  and  void."  lature,  the  Superior  Court  Judges  shall  receive 

**  The  Legislature  shall  paa<i  laws  for  the  reg-  an  annual    salary  of    $S,000    each,  payable 

ulation  and  limitation  of  the  charges  for  services  monthly,  6xcei»t  the  Jadges  of  the  city  and 

performed  and  commodities  furnished  by  tele-  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  counties  of 

graph  and  gas  corporations,  and  the  charges  Alameda,  San  Joaqain,  Los  Angeles,  Santa 

by  corporations  or  mdividuaJs  for  storage  and  Clara,  Yuba  and  Setter  combined,  Sacramento, 

wharfage,  in  which  there  is  a  public  use ;  and  Butte,  Nevada  and  Sonoma,   who  shall  re- 

where  laws  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  eeive  $4,000  each."    ^'No  Judge  of  a  Superior 

any  person  or  officer  to  regulate  and  limit  such  Court  nor  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  after 

rates,  no  snoh  person  or  officer  shall  be  selected  tbe  first  day  of  July,  1880,  be  allowed  to  draw 

by  any  corporation  or  indiyidnal  interested  in  or  receive  any  monthly  salary  unless  he  shall 

the  business  to  be  regulated,  and  no  person  take  and  subscribe  an  affidavit,  before  an  officer 

shall  be  selected  who  is  an  officer  or  stock-  entitled  to  administer  oaths,  that  no  cause  in 

holder  in  any  sach  corporation."  his  court  remains  undecided  that  has  been  sub* 

^^  Any  person  who  seeks  to  infiuenee  the  mitted  for  decision  for  the  period  of  ninety 

vote  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  by  brib-  days." 

ery,  promise  of  reward,  intimidation,  or  any  ^^The  public-school  system  shall  include  pri-* 
ower  dishonest  means,  shall  be  guilty  of  lob-  mary  and  grammar  schools,  and  such  high 
bying,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  felony ;  and  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pro-  technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the 
vide  by  law  for  the  panishment  of  this  crime.  Legislatare  or  by  municipal  or  district  author- 
Any  member  of  the  Legislature  who  shall  be  ity ;  but  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the 
influenced  in  his  vote  or  action  apon  any  mat-  State  school  fund  and  the  State  school  tax  shall 
ter  pending  before  the  Legislature  by  any  re-  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  pri- 
ward,  or  promise  of  future  reward,  shall  be  mary  and  grammar  schools."  As  to  the  use 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  of  appropriations,  it  is  provided  that  ^^no  pub- 
thereof,  in  addition  to  such  punishment  as  may  lie  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated  for  the 
be  provided  by  law,  shall  be  disfranchised  and  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
for  ever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  or  school,  or  any  school  not  under  the  exclusive 
public  trust.  Any  person  may  be  compelled  control  of  the  officers  of  the  public  schools ; 
to  testify  in  any  lawful  investigation  or  judi-  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or  denominational  doc- 
cial  proceeding  against  any  person  who  may  be  trine  be  taught,  or  instruction  thereon  be  per- 
charged  with  having  committed  the  offense  of  mitted,  direotiy  or  indirectly,  in  any  of  the 
brib^y  or  corrupt  solicitation,  or  with  having  commoa  schools  of  this  State." 
been  influenced  in  his  vote  or  action,  as  a  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  sold 
member  of  the  Legislature,  by  reward,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  corporate  debt  of  any  po- 
promise  of  future  reward,  and  shall  not  be  litical  or  municipal  corporation.  '^  No  county, 
permitted  to  withhold  his  testimony  upon  the  city,  town,  township,  board  of  education,  or 
ground  that  it  may  criminate  himself  or  sub-  school  district  shall  incur  any  indebtedness  or 
ject  him  to  public  infamy ;  but  such  testimony  liability  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
shall  not  afMrward  be  used  against  him  in  any  oeeding  in  any  year  the  income  and  revenue 
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provided  for  it  for  rach  year,  witbont  the  bj  a  member  of  the  Le^slatnre  or  any  poblie 

assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  qualified  electors  officer,   other  than  Railroad    Oommissioner, 

thereof  voting  at  an  election  to  be  held  for  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  office.''     The 

that  purpose,  nor  unless  before  or  at  the  time  State  is  to  be  divided  into  three  districts,  in 

of  incurring  such  indebtedness  provision  shall  each  of  which  a  Railroad  Oommissioner  shall 

be  made  for  the  collection  of  an  annual  tax  be  elected  by  the  voters.    Some  of  the  duties 

sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  indebted-  assigned    to  these    Oommissioners  are    thus 

ness  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  constitute  a  stated:  ^^They  shall  have  the  power,  and  it 

sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  shall  be  their  duty,  to  establish  rates  of  charges 

thereof  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 

contracting  the  same.    Any  indebtedness  or  by  railroad  or  other  transportation  companies, 

liability  incurred  contrary  to  tbis  provision  and  publish  tbe  same  from  time  to  time,  with 

shall  be  void."    *'  No  public  work  or  improve-  such  changes  as  they  may  make ;  to  examine 

ment  of  any  description  whatsoever  shall  be  the  books,  records,  and  papers  of  all  railroad 

done  or  made  in  any  city,  in,  upon,  or  about  and  other  transportation  companies,  and  for 

the  streets  thereof,  or  otherwise,  the  cost  and  this  purpose  tliey  shall  have  power  to  issue 

expense  of  which  is  made  chargeable  or  may  subpoenas  and  all  other  necessary  process;  to 

be  assessed  upon  private  property,  by  special  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  railroad 

assessment,  unless  an  estimate  of  such  cost  and  and  other  transportation  companies,  to  send 

expense  shall  be  made,  and  an  assessment  in  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths, 

proportion  to  benefits  on  the  property  to  be  take  testimony,  and  punish  for  contempt  of 

affected  or  benefited  ehdl  be  levied,  collected,  their  orders  and  proce^ises,  in  the  same  man- 

and  paid  into  the  city  treasury  before  suoii  ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  courts  of  record, 

work  or  improvement  shall   be  commenced  and  enforce  their  decisions  and  correct  abuses 

or  any  contract  for  letting  or  doing  the  same  through  the  medium  of  the  courts.    Said  Oom- 

authorized  or  performed.    In  any  city  where  missioners  shall  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of 

there  are  no  public  works  owned  and  con-  accounts  to  be  kept  by  all  such  corporations 

trolled  by  the  municipality  for  supplying  the  and  companies.     Any  railroad  corporation  or 

same  with  water  or  artificial  light,  any  indi-  transportation  company  which  sbaU  fail  or  re- 

vidnal  or  any  company  duly  incorporated  for  fuse  to  conform  to  such  rates  as  shall  be  estab- 

sucb  purpose  under  aud  by  authority  of  the  lished  by  such  Oommissioners,  or  shall  charge 

laws  of  tnis  State  shall,  under  tbe  direction  of  rates  in  excess  thereof,  or  shall  fail  to  keep 

the  Superintendent  of  Streets  or  other  officer  their  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  system 

in  control  thereof,  and  under  such  general  regu-  prescribed  by  the  Oommission,  shall  be  fined 

lations  as  the  municipality  may  prescribe  for  not  exceeding  $20,000  for  each  offense;  and 

damages  and  indemnity  for  damages,  have  the  every  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  auch 

privilege  of  using  the  public  streets  and  tbor-  corporation  or  company,  who  shall  demand  or 

oughfares  thereof,  and  of  laying  down  pipes  receive  rates  in  excess  thereof,  or  who  sh^  in 

and  conduits  therein,  and  connections  there-  any  manner  violate  the  provisions  of  tbis  seo- 

with,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  introdu-  tion,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $6,000  or  be 

oing  into  and  supplying  such  city  and  its  inhab-  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one 

itants  either  wltb  gaslight  or  other  illuminat-  year.    In  all  controversies,  civil  or  criminal, 

ing  light,  or  witb  fresb  water  for  domestic  and  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights  established  by 

all  other  purposes,  upon  tbe  condition  that  the  said  Oommission  shall  be  deemed  conclusivdy 

municipal  government  shall  have  the  right  to  just  and  reasonable ;  and  in  any  action  against 

regulate  the  charges  thereof."  such  corporation  or  company  for  damages  sus- 

*'£ach  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  joint-  tained  by  charging  excessive  rates,  the  plaintifl^ 

stock  association  shall  be  individually  and  per-  in  addition  to  the  actual  damage,  may,  in  the 

sonally  liable  for  such  proportion  of  all  its  debts  discretion  of  the  judge  or  jury,  recover  exem- 

and  liabilities  contracted  or  incurred  daring  the  plary  damages.    Said  Oommission  shall  report 

time  he  was  a  stockholder,  as  the  amount  of  to  the  Governor,  annually,  the^r  proceedings, 

stock  or  shares  owned  by  him  bears  to  the  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  impor- 

whole  of  the  subscribed  cipital  stock  or  shares  tant." 

of  the  corporation  or  association.    Tbe  direc-  Land  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be 

tors  or  trustees  of  corporations  and  joint-stock  separately  assessed.     Cultivated  and  unculti- 

associations  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  vatcd  land,  of  the  same  quality  and  similarly 

to  the  creditors  and  stockholders  for  all  mon-  situated,  shall  be  assessed  at  the  same  value, 

eys  embezzled  or  misappropriated  by  the  offi-  "  The  Legislature  shall  have  the  power  to 

cers  of  such  corporation  or  joint-stock  associa-  provide  by  law  for  the  payment  of  all  taxes 

tion  during  the  term  of  office  of  such  director  on  real  property  by  installments."   "The  Legis- 

or  trustee."  lature  shall  by  law  require  each  taxpayer  in 

"  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  com-  this  State  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  county 

pany  shall  grant  free  passes,  or  passes  or  tick-  assessor  annually  a  statement  under  oath  set- 

ets  at  a  discount,  to  any  person  holding  any  ting  forth  specifically  all  the  real  and  personal 

office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  this  State;  property  owned  by  such  taxpayer,  or  in  his 

and  the  acceptance  of  any  such  pas:»  or  ticket,  possession,  or  under  his  control,  at  12  o'clock 
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meridian  on  the  first  Monday  of  March.*'  "  All  may  reside  in  the  State,  and  to  provide  the  means 
property,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shaU  *^<^  mode  of  their  removal. from  ^e  State  upon  faU- 
v^  ».«^I^wi  :«  ♦u^  ^^n«4.«.  «u«  ^^A  ^I*.«»..  nre  or  refuaal  to  comply  with  such  conditions :  pro- 
be assessed  m  the  oonnty,  city  and  county,  ^i^ed,  that  nothing  contained  in  this  section  sh'sil  bo 
city,  town,  township,  or  district  in  winch  it  is  construed  to  impair  or  limit  the  power  of  the  Lcgisla- 
situated,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  ture  to  >i8s  such  police  laws  or  other  regulations  as  it 
The  franchise,  roadway,  road-bed,  rails,  and  my  deem  necessary.                    .  .          ^      ^ 

rolling  stock  of  all  railroads  operated  in  more  ^  ^^  ^'  ?^  oorw>nition  now  «wtinff  or  hereafter 

1  vuu^e  ovx^va.  w*  cu^    «     v««    s,^Mn^^  lu  .«v*«  formed  under  the  laws  of  this  State  shall,  after  the 

than  one  county  m  this  btate  shall  be  assessed  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  employ,  directly  or  in- 

by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  at  their  directly,  in  any  capad^,  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian. 

actual  value,  and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  The  Legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  neoos- 

to  the  counties,  cities  and   counties,  cities,  "*7*®®'^"?.M*^P^7^fc       ,      . 

♦^«r.«^  4^«r,«oi.iro  ^^A  A\»*^;^*^^  i^  ^ui^v>  o«/»Tk  Sbo.  8.  No  Chinese  shall  be  employed  on  any  Stoto, 

towns,  townships,  and  districts  m  which  such  ^^^ty,  municipal,  or  other  public  work,  exicept  ii! 

railroads  are  located,  in  prooortion  to  the  num-  punishment  for  crime. 

ber  of  miles  of  railway  laia  in  such  counties,  Sec.  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineliffible  to  be- 

cities  and  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  oome  dtiiens  of  the  United  Stat^  is  decUrod  to  bo 

roads  shall  be  assessed  by  the  counties  m  which  means  within  ito  power.    Asiatic  owlyism  i  a  form 

■uch  property  is  situated.*'  of  human  slavery,  and  is  for  ever  prohibited  in  this 

"  Income  taxes  may  be  assessed  to  and  col-  State,  and  all  contracte  for  oooly  laoor  shall  bo  void. 

lected  from  persons,  corporations,  joint-stock  AU  companies  or  coiponitions>hetherfomed  in  this 

associations  Sr  ^^p.uZ  resident'  or  doing  TsS^iJEo^Jhrrsu^^sSSip^^^^^^^^ 

busmess  m  this  State,  or  any  one  or  more  of*  Legislature  may  prescribe.    The  Lcttislaturo  shall  del- 

them,  in  such  cases  and  amounts,  and  in  such  egate  all  necessary  power  to  the  mcorponted  cities 

manner,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law."    "The  "^d  towns  of  tins  State  for  the  removal  of  Chinese 


twenty-one  and  under  sixty  years  of  age,  ex-  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution.    This  section 

cept  paupers,  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  In-  shaU  bo  enforced  by  appropriate  legisUtion. 

dians  not  taxed.    Said  tax  shall  be  paid  into  Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the 

the  State  School  Fund."  Constitution  are  some  new  ones.    Any  citizen 

"  The  Legislature  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  of  the  State  '^  who  shall,  after  the  adoption 
create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities,  of  this  Constitution,  fight  a  duel  with  deadly 
which  shall,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  with  weapons,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight 
any  previous  debts  or  liabilities,  exceed  the  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  either  witliin  this 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  State  or  out  of  it,  or  who  shall  act  as  second, 
in  case  of  war  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  in-  or  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  any  manner  those 
surrection,  unless  the  same  shall  be  authorized  thus  offending,  shall  not  be  i^owed  to  hold 
by  law  for  some  single  object  or  work  to  be  any  office  of  profit,  or  to  enjoy  the  riirht  of 
distinctly  specified  therein,  which  law  shall  suffrage  under  this  Constitution."  "  All  prop- 
provide  ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans,  erty,  real  and  personal,  owned  by  either  hns- 
lor  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  such  debt  or  band  or  wife  before  marriage,  and  that  ac- 
liability  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  dis-  quired  by  either  of  them  afterward  by  gift, 
charge  the  principal  of  such  debt  or  liability  devise,  or  descent,  shall  be  their  separate 
within  twenty  years  of  the  time  of  the  con-  property."  **£very  person  shall  be  disqualified 
tracting  thereof  and  shall  be  irrepealable  from  holding  any  office  of  profit  in  this  State 
ontil  tlie  principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  having  given 
be  paid  and  discharged ;  but  no  such  law  shall  or  ofi^ered  a  bribe  to  procure  his  election  or 
take  effect  until,  at  a  general  election,  it  shall  appointment  Laws  snail  be  made  to  exclude 
have  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  shall  from  office,  serving  on  juries,  and  from  the 
have  received  a  majority  of  lul  tne  votes  cast  right  of  suffrage,  persons  convicted  of  bribery, 
for  and  against  it  at  such  election ;  and  all  peijury,  forgery,  malfeasance  in  office,  or  other 
moneys  raised  by  authority  of  such  law  shall  high  crimes.  The  privilege  of  free  suffrage 
be  applied  only  to  the  specific  object  therein  sliall  be  supported  by  laws  regulating  elections 
stated,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby  and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all 
created."  undue  influence  thereon  from  power,  bribery. 

Article  XIX.  contains  the  following  provi-  tumult,  or  other  improper  practice."     ^'Me- 

sions  relative  to  the  Chinese :  chanics,  material  men,  artisans,  and  laborers 

a           -1   m.  T    •  1  i.      u  n        -2v-  ii  of  cvcry  dass  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  prop- 

Sicnoir  1.  The  Legislature  shall  prescribe  all  necea-  ^  .„  „«Vv-.  »K:^k  ♦k^^  \.^^^  \.^^X^^^  iok^»  ^» 

saiy  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  Stote,  and  the  f^^  ,^^^^  '^^^^^.  J^^S^  ^^J^  bestowed  labor  or 

counties,  cities,  and  towns  thereof,  from  the  burdens  furnished  material,  for  the  value  of  such  labor 

and  evils  arising  ttom  the  presence  of  aliens  who  are  done  and  material  furnished ;  and  the  Legisla- 

or  may  become  vagrants,  paupers,  mendicantB,  orimi-  tare  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  speedy  and 

^^L^tL^'^AS^'ZZ^Z  efficient  enforo^ent  of  «,ch  Hen./  "Eighi 

detriment^  to  the  well-bein^  or  peace  of  tte  State,  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day  s  work  on  all 

and  to  hnpoeo  conditions  upon  which  such  persons  public  work."     ^^  No  person  shall,  on  account 
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of  sex,  be  disqnalifi^d  from  entering  upon  or 
pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vocation,  or  pro- 
fession." 

The  following  most  ample  provisions  were 
made  for  the  election  relative  to  the  Gonstitn- 
tion : 

Seo.  4.  The  Superintendent  of  Printing  of  the  State 
of  California  shall,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  flrat 
Wedneaday  in  May,  ▲.  d.  1B79,  cause  to  be  printed 
at  the  State  printing-offloe,  in  pamphlet  form,  simply 
stitched,  as  many  copies  of  this  Constitution  as  there 
are  registered  voters  m  this  State,  and  mail  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  post-office  address  of  each  registered 
voter ;  provideo,  any  copies  not  called  for  ten  days 
after  reaching  their  delivery  office  shall  bo  subject  to 

general  distribution  by  the  several  postmasteri  of  the 
tate.  The  Governor  shall  issue  nis  proclamation, 
S'ving  notice  of  the  election  for  the  adop^on  or  raoo- 
)n  of  this  Con.'ttitution,  at  least  thirty  davs  before 
the  said  first  Wednesday  of  May,  1879,  and  the  boards 
of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties  shall  cause  said 
proclamation  to  be  made  public  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  general  notice  of  said  elaction  to  be 
given  at  least  fifteen  days  next  before  said  election. 

Seo.  5.  The  Superintendent  of  Printing  of  the  State 
of  California  shall,  at  least  twenty  days  before  said 
election,  cause  to  be  printed  ana  delivered  to  the 
clerk  of  each  county  in  this  State  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  properly  prepiuod  ballots  for  said  election  that 
there  are  voters  in  said  respective  counties,  with  the 
words  printed  thereon,  "  For  the  new  Constitution." 
He  shall  likewise  cauM  to  be  so  printed  and  delivered 
to  said  clerks  five  times  the  number  of  properly  pre- 
pared ballots  for  said  election  that  there  are  votere  in 
said  respective  counties,  with  the  words  printed  there- 
on, "  Against  the  new  Constitution."  The  SecretaiT 
of  State  U  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  fumisn 
the  Suporintendont  of  State  Printing  a  suffident  quan- 
tity ot  loi^  ballot  paper,  now  on  band,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

It  was  provided  that  the  Oonstitation  shoald 
take  effect  and  be  of  force  on  and  after  the 
4th  of  Jnly,  1879,  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  election  of  all  officers  and 
the  commencement  of  their  terms  of  office  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Leffislatare.  In  all  other 
respects  and  for  all  oUier  purposes  it  shoald 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1880,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

The  Oonvention  a^jonmed  on  the  8d  of 
March,  about  two  months  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion, and  a  vehement  campaign  against  it  was 
commenced.  It  was  conducted  with  so  much 
virulence  that  it  probably  in  the  end  produced, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  instrument  A  canvass  of  the  position  of 
the  press  of  the  State  on  the  question,  includ- 
ing some  papers  of  neighborint?  States  with 
business  interests  cloeely  identified  with  Oali- 
f  )raia,  showed  on  April  19th  one  hundred  and 
fifty  papers  arrayed  against  the  Constitution, 
and  only  forty-seven  urging  its  adoption. 

A  Republican  mass  meeting  on  March  19th, 
at  Sacramento,  adopted  the  following  among 
other  resolutions: 

I%fth,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  ruffian  king  of  the 
Bund-lots  has  ordered  his  followen  to  support  tiie 
new  Constitution,  and  has,  through  his  brutal  speech- 
es and  his  self-appointed  and  unscrupulous  newspa- 
per organ,  made  support  of  that  in»trumont  the  tcRt 
of  membership  in  his  so-called  Workingrmen^s  party ; 
and  as  the  proposed  new  Constitution  is  dazigerouB  in 


its  tendoicies,  experimental  in  its  main  provisioas, 
lacking  in  the  essential  qualities  of  a  Constitution,  con- 
spicuous for  its  sins  of  omission,  and  generally  un- 
worthy the  confidence  of  the  people,  we  call  upon  all 
good  (stisens  to  unite  in  defeating  nim  and  his  schemes 
and  Constitution,  believing  that  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  under  such  auspices  would  work  ir- 
reparable  damage  to  California ;  that  as  Republicans 
we  oppose  it,  as  citizens  we  oppose  it^  and  we  ask  tho 
party  and  people  to  aid  us  in  defeatmg  Kearney  and 
the  new  Constitution  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

One  speaker  said :  *^  The  election  of  Mcy 
7th  for  or  against  the  new  Constitution  was 
to  be  the  most  important  one  in  which  the 
people  of  Oalifornia  were  ever  called  upon  to 
take  part.  The  Kearney  party  had  made  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Oonstitution  a  party 
plunk,  and  the  Republican  party  must  declare 
against  it  and  defeat  Kearney  and  his  Consti- 
tution also ;  for  a  victory  for  Kearney  in  May 
would  go  far  toward  giving  him  victory  in 
September,  when  Congressmen  are  to  be  elect- 
ed and  a  Legislature  chosen.  The  people  must 
in  May  decide  whether  they  will  leave  the 
safe  retreat  in  which  they  Iiave  prospered  for 
thirty  years,  and  sail  away  into  experimental 
seas  under  a  Constitution  which  the  men  who 
made  it  can't  explain  and  the  people  who  read 
it  can't  understand.  The  Republicans  of  the 
State  must  take  position  against  the  instru- 
ment, this  mongrel  Constitution  which  it  is 
sought  to  crowd  down  the  throats  of  the  peo- 
ple?' 

The  vote  on  the  Constitution  was  a  very  full 
one.  In  the  counties  of  the  State  which  were 
equally  settled,  the  vote  cast  was  nearly  as 
large  as  that  given  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  1876.  The  following  counties  servd  as  an 
illustration : 


COUMTUa 


Alameda 8,SM 

Cdaaa ie,«85 

Contra  Costo %,on 

Fresno 1,296 

Lake LOW 

Monterey 8,196 

Kapa i.118 

Bacramento S.'tM 

Ban  Benito ,  1.099 

Ban  Bernardino 1,2S1 


167«. 


19X9, 


SLSSl 
£,S00 
1,999 

1,826 
1,006 
8,100 
1,9S4 
6,210 
919 
1,804 


The  same  rule  is  observable  in  all  the  agri- 
cultural counties  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Three  counties  exhibited  an  increase  over 
1876,  two  agricultural  and  the  third  mining, 
viz. : 


couNTnes. 

1876. 

isra. 

Marin 

1,279 

278 

2,218 

1,618 

Mono 

1,120 

Mendocino 

8,879 

These  changes  agree  with  obeerved  facts. 
Railroad  extension  has  been  settling  up  Marin 
and  Mendocino  very  rapidly.  The  recent  min- 
eral discoveries  in  Mono  have  attracted  a  large 
population.  But  nearly  all  the  other  mining 
counties  have  been  losing,  viz. : 


OOUNTIES. 

18T«. 

2,7T9 
4,806 

1,4:18 

167». 

El  Dondo 

1,496 

Hoi-adA 

8,416 

Placer 

8,081 
654 
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SanFranoifloo.    Second  CongreBrional  Distriot 
— Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  San  Joaqnin,  Cala- 
veras,  Amador,  £1  Dorado.  Sacramento,  riacer, 
Nerada,  Alpine,  and  Tuolumne.    Third  Con- 
gressional   District — Mann,    Sonoma,   Napa, 
Lake,    Solano,  Tolo,    Sutter,    Tuba,    Sierra, 
The  vote  in  San  Francisco  was  8,760  behind  Butte,  Plumas,  Lassen,  Tehama,  Colusa,  Men- 
that  of  1876,  alcbough  three  years^  growth  docino,  Humboldt,  Trinity,  Shasta,  Siskiyou^ 
jhould  be  added.  Klamath,  and  Del  Norte.    Fourth  Congres- 
The  vote  on  the  Constitotion,  as  canvassed  sional  District — San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San 
by  the  Governor  and  other  officers,  lacking  the  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Lnis  Obispo, 
returns  from  Mariposa  County,  was  77,959  for  Tulare,  Monterey,  Fresno,  Kern,  Merced,  Ma- 
the  Constitution,  67,134  against  the  Coustitu-  riposa,  Stanislaus,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 
tion;  total  vote,   145,212.     Migority  for  the  San  Mateo,  Mono,  and  Inyo.    The  members 
Constitution,  10,825.  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  are  to  be  taken 
Grand  demonstrations  of  the  Workingraen  from  these  districts,  while  the  Railroad  Coin- 
in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  were  made  missioners  are  assigned  to  larger  and  different 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.   The  reso-  groups  of  counties.    The  Third  Railroad  Dis- 
lutions  adapted  by  the  former  related  chiefly  trict  takes  in  more  than  the  Fourth  Congres- 
to  some  local  grievances.    Those  adopted  by  sional  District.    The  Second  Railroad  District 
the  latter  are  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  is  larger  by  two  counties  than  the  First  Con- 
the  meetings,  some  of  which  were  as  follows :  gressional  District,  while  the  First  Railroad 
WhenM^  The  Workingmen*s  party  is  the  party  of  Distriot  very  nearly  embraces  the  Second  and 
reform,  hones^,  integrity,  and  manhood ;  Third  Congressional  Districts.    These  divisions 
WAerMt,  The  new  Constitution  emanated  from  the  within  div&ions  wUl  requure  much  forming  and 

2S'^C?;if?S;,SS't»'orr^^  ff forming  on  the  Dart\f  the  State  Co|ven. 

fore.  tions.    Having  made  the  nommaUons  for  State 

jS«9oUed.  That  the  Workinjsmen  are  the  men  to  ad-  officers,  they  must  separate  first  into  three 

imnbter  the  government  orCdifomia  apoording  to  parts  to  nominate  Railroad  Commissioners,  and 

Sd  BhS^^^r-  ISdbS'it^fuSiSr'  *  "*    "^^  ""^  ^"^^^  ^°*^  ^®^'  ??^  ^  nominate  members  of 

Jlmh^/rQ,  we  thank  our  brothen  in  New  York  J{^®  Board  of  Equalization  and  members  of 

and  Chicago,  the  Internationalists  and  Sodaliats,  for  Congress. 

the  sympathy  generously  tendered  us,  and  the  aami-  An  active  campaign  preparatorv  to  the  State 
ntion  expressed  for  our  noble  and  gmUant  leader,  ©lection  was  immediately  commenced.  Five 
uema  Kearney.  distinct  parties  soon  held  their  conventions  to 
The  political  divisions  of  the  State  have  been  make  nominations  for  State  officers  and  a  dec- 
greatly  modified  by  the  new  Constitution,  laration  of  their  principles. 
There  are  to  be  no  more  Judicial  districts.  £v-  The  State  Convention  of  the  Workingmen*s 
ery  county  in  the  State  is  to  elect  a  Superior  party  assembled  at  San  Francisco  on  June  8d 
Judge,  with  the  following  exceptions :  Tnba  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  State  of- 
and  Sutter  are  to  elect  one ;  San  Francisco  is  fioers.  Denis  Kearney,  president  of  the  party 
to  elect  twelve ;  and  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  in  California,  presided.  The  following  ticket 
Lob  Angeles,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  and  Ala-  was  nominated:  For  Governor,  'William  F. 
meda,  two  each.  In  addition  there  are  three  White ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  R.  An- 
railroad  districts,  aa  follows:  First  Railroad  drus;  for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  A.  Smith;  for 
District — Alpine,  Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  State  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Clarke ;  for  State  Comp- 
Colusa,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Lake,  troller,  Hugh  Jones  ;  for  Attorney-General,  C. 
Lassen,  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Napa,  Nevada,  W.  Cross ;  for  Surveyor-General,  H.  J.  Steven- 
Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  Shasta,  Sierra,  son  ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Sutter,  Tehama,  H.  D.  Trout ;  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Trinity,  Tolo,  and  Yuba.  Second  Railroad  Court,  R.  F.  Morrison. 
District — San  Francisco,  Marin,  and  San  Ma-  The  following  platform  was  reported  by  the 
teo.  Third  Railroad  District — Alameda,  Con-  Committee,  considered  Beriatirfij  and  adopted 
tra  Costa,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  with  some  additions: 

Mariposa  Mer^,  Mono,  Monterey,  San  Beni-  ^^  WorWngmen  of  California,  in  convention  as- 

to,  San  Bemardmo,  San  Diego,  San  Joaonm,  sembled,  do  adopt  and  proclaim  the  following  as  their 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  platform  and  declaration  of  nrinciples: 

Santa  Cruz,  Stanislaus,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  and  1*  That  we  recognize  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Ventura.    The  Legislature  has  the  power  to  States  of  Amcrio*  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State 

..u^-  ^^  ^i.....^  :.*  «L«  «.««.  ♦!,-♦  u  o^.  «4.  ♦!»«-*  of  Callfomla  as  the  great  charters  of  our  liberties  and 

alter  or  chwoge  m  any  way  that  it  sees  fit  these  ^^  paramount  law  6f  the  land,  and  CaUfomia  as  on 

Jistncta.     The  other    district  omcers  to    be  inseparable  part  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  sys- 

Meoted  are  the    members  of    the  Board  of  tem  of  government  thereby  inaugurated  as  Uie  only 

Equalization,  who  are  four  in  number,  with  ▼!«»  f'^J^.'^^"*!,  go^ei^nient  that  has  ever 

the  Comptroller  as  chairman.    They  are  to  be  ^ted-^  last,  best,  and  only  hope  of  man  for  self- 

chosen  from  the  Congressional  Districts,  which  *^2.  The  letter  and  spirit  of  the  now  Constitution 

are  as  follows:  First  Congressional  Distriot —  must  be  cnforood. 


no  CALIFORNIA. 

8.  Wo  utterly  ropndiato  all  ipirit  of  oommuniflm  or  Sepreeentatives  in  CongreM  in  depriving  this  State  of 

agrariAQism.  representation  for  one  year,  while  her  most  important 

i.  No  land  or  other  suhaldioa  shall  ever  he  gnmtod  interedts  are  at  stake,  aa  an  unwarrantahle  perrerdon 

to  oorponUdons.  of  their  official  duties,  made  under  a  false  pretense  of 

6.  Vested  rights  in  property  muat  he  respected,  hut  economy,  but  really  in  the  hope  to  gain  a  political  ad- 
land  monopoly  muat  be  prohibited.  Tantsge  over  the  W.  P.  C. 

6.  Honey,  mortgaffea,  and  bonds  must  be  taxed.  27.  That  we  condemn  the  inaction  of  our  Senators 

7.  The  <ugni^  of  labor  must  be  upheld,  and  labor  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  not  attempting  to 
of  male  and  feimale,  when  of  equal  value,  mmst  be  have  the  withdrawal  from  preemption  and  sale  of 
equally  compensated.  landa  illegally  cUumed  by  the  defunct  Atlantic  and 

8.  Any  offloal  who  shall  violate  the  pledges  nven  Paciiic  Bulroad  Company  removed,  and  said  lands 
to  secure  his  election  should  be  punished  as  a  fefon.  reatored  to  the  people  and  reopened  to  preemption  and 


9.  The  contnust  system  of  labor  of  criminals  should 
bo  abolished,  and  criminal  labor  so  regulated  as  not  28.  We  condemn  the  **  Desert  Land  Bill  *'  and  all 
to  conflict  with  free  labor  Uiroughout  the  United  other  land-grabs,  under  whatever  name  or  on  wluA- 
States.  ever  pretense. 

10.  All  public  offlcora  shall  receive  fixed  salaries,  29.  Contracts  by  debtors  for  the  payment  of  feea  of 
and  all  Tgoa  must  be  accounted  for  as  public  money.  the  attorneys  of  creditors  should  be  prohibited. 

11.  That  the  honors  and  legal  pav  of  all  offlciala  80.  Laws  should  be  parsed  providmg  for  deductions 
should  bo  considered  equivalent  for  tne  best  services  of  debts  due  bonaJfd4  residents  from  unsecured  credits 
they  can   render  the  State,  while  official  jobbery,  in  matters  of  taxation. 

bribery,  or  corruption  muit  be  visited  by  sure  and  81.  That  notaries  public  should  be  elected  l^  the 

severe  punishment.  I|oop^  on^  ^^^om  o*ch  county.    That  the  best  proteo- 

12.  AH  labor  on  public  works  shall  bo  performed  tion  of  our  fh>ntier  will  be  a  population  of  settlers 
b;^  the  day  at  ruling  rates,  and  ei^ht  houn  must  con-  owning  their  own  lands,  and  that  it  will  be  the  part  of 
stitute  a  day*s  worlE.  wisdom  for  the  Government  to  expend  the  money  now 

18.  A  system  of  compulsory  education  for  children  squandered  for  such  protection  by  settling  the  people 

between  tne  ages  of  ^ht  and  fourteen  years  mui«t  be  on  the  unoccupied  land. 

adopted ;  education  free  in  public  schools,  and  all  Whertatj  Great  apprehension  exists  in  the  nuning 

books  paid  for  by  the  State.    That  the  State  should  counties  that  some  legislation  under  the  new  Con- 

acquire  a  oopyrignt  for  s<^ool  text-books,  which  must  stitution  might  be  unfavorable  to  mining  interests,  we 

be  the  property  of  the  State  for  ever,  and  the  State  declare  that  under  the  protection  of  our  party  tneir 

print  the  same  at  the  State  printing-office.  vested  rights  shall  be  respected. 

14.  We  pledge  this  party  to  maintain  in  it9  puri^  That  uie  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
the  publicHBchool  system  authorised  by  the  Constitu-  tod  States  and  United  States  Senators  should  be  elec^ 
tion.  and  will,  when  in  our  power,  establish  in  con-  ed  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  that  no  man 
nection  therowith  departments  for  industrial  educa-  should  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice- 
tion.  President  of  the  United  States  for  two  consecutive 

15.  Article  XI.  of  tiie  Constitution  must  not  be  con-  terms. 

struod  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  public  officials  We  ore  tired  of  the  dreary  diMUSsion  of  dead  issues 

whenever  their  election  by  the  people  oireot  is  at  all  in  our  National  Congress,  while  gieat  living  issuei 

practicable.  are  confronting  the  country.    The  people  want  bread 

16.  Lobbying  having  been  dodarod  a  felony  in  the  and  not  stones.  We  hail  the  awaKenuur  of  the  op- 
new  Constitution,  we  demand  tiiat  the  Legislature  pressed  workingmen  and  impoverished  nrmera  to  a 
shall  enforce  said  provirion  of  the  fundamental  law  sense  of  their  power  and  the  cause  of  their  sufferings 
by  the  most  strin^nt  enactments.  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  revolution  in  behalf  of  hu- 

17.  Foreigners  meligible  to  citizenship  shall  not  be  man  righte  against  vicious  systems  and  dishonest  poli- 
licenaed  to  peddle  goMs  or  commodities  of  any  char-  ticiana. 

acter  throuflfnout  the  State  of  California.  That  the  national  bank  law  should  be  repealed,  and 

18.  Land  monopoly  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  sll  moneys  issued  by  the  United  States  be  a  full  legal 
republican  institutions  and  detrimental  to  the  proness  tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private. 

of^  society,  and  conducing  to  the  creation  of  a  wealthy  Congress  ought  to  pass  fare  and  freight  bills  and 

class  of  undholders  side  oy  side  with  a  landless  muf-  bills  to  prohibit  umust  discriminations  and  other 

titude,  therefore  we  hereby  declare  ourselves  in  tkvor  abuses  in  the  management  on  the  overland  routes, 

of  adopting  every  le^timate  means  to  prevent  the  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 

monopoly  of  the  soil  in  a  few  hands.  establish  throughout  the  States  a  system  of  postsl  sav- 

19.  Malfeasance  in  a  public  office  must  be  punished  ings  banks. 

as  a  felony.  Charges  for  freights  and  fares  on  rulroads  and  for 

20.  That  the  laws  now  existing  for  the  punishment  the  use  of  water,  gas,  etc.,  must  be  so  regulated  that 
of  buying  and  sellinff  votes  are  insufficient,  in  that,  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  between  persons  and 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  being  equally  guilty,  neither  places,  and  that  capital  actually  invested  m  railroad^ 
can  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  water,  and  gas  rights  should  yield  no  greater  net  in- 
other.  We  therefore  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  by  come  than  capital  invested  in  farming  and  other  pro- 
which  the  person  bribing  or  attempting  to  bribe  an  ductive  industries.  The  Legislature  must  pasa  laws 
elector  shall  alone  be  punuhed.  to  carry  into  efiect  the  police  power  of  the  State  in 

21.  We  demand  that  the  fdUest  investigation  be  order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Cliinese,  and  Con- 
had,  under  the  authority  of  the  ensuing  Legislature,  gross  should  abrogate  all  treaties  that  come  in  conflict 
into  the  alleged  scandalous  character  of  the  opnositinn  with  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  new  Constitution, 
to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution ;  and  if  the  We  hold  that  the  State  and  county  tickets  formed 
chju-ges  prove  true,  that  condign  punisliment  be  vis-  under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  P.  C.  mu^t  be  mode  up 
ited  upon  the  guilty  ones.  of  friends  of  the  new  Constitution,  irrespective  of 

22.  The  Le^slature  should  cause  to  bo  examined  party  predilections.  To  further  secure  the  efficiency 
and  prosecuted  limd  fhiuds  in  the  State  of  California,  of  toe  new  organic  law,  we  will  attack  its  opponents 

28.  The  same  value  should  not  be  taxed  twice  the  with  the  most  effective  weapons :  but  among  ourselves, 

same  year  under  the  same  system  of  taxation.  in  difference  of  opinion,  we  wUl  allow  liberal  discus- 

24.  Interest  on  money  should  not  exceed  6  per  cent  sion^  give  oonsidcnite  attention,  and  exerdse  the  largest 
per  annum.  chanty.    To  these  ends  we  invite  the  cooperation  of 

25.  We  demand  the  immediate  restoration  to  pre-  all  the  friends  of  the  new  Constitution.  We  must  do 
emption  and  sale  of  all  forfeited  railroad  lands,  and  all  incur  power  as  a  party  to  prevent  any  conflict  be- 
that  no  further  extensions  be  granted.  tween  the  mterests  of  mining  and  a^culture,  by  just 

26.  We  condemn  the  action  of  our  Senaton  and  laws,  engineering  skill,  and  public  aid. 
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Tluit  the  oirdixial  prindpks  of  trae  reform  in  poll-  eet  and  most  QlastriouB  ohapten  of  our  national  hi»- 

tioB  is  that  the  office  shall  seek  the  man  and  not  the  tory. 

man  the  office,  and  that  honesty,  capability,  and  fiuth-  kuohed.  That  the  attempt  by  the  Demoeratio 

ftilnesa  to  oar  republican  system  of  government  are  majorities  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  laws  for  the  pres- 

tho  main  requiiements  in  tne  selection  of  candidates  ervation  of  the  purity  of  tiie  ballot-box  at  electiona 

for  office.  for  members  of  Congress,  is  in  keeping  with  the  hia- 

That  the  Bemocratio  and  Bepnblican  parties  have  tory  of  the  party  whose  crimes  against  the  ballot  in 

signally  fkiled  to  apply  these  prindples,  masmuch  as  New  York  (^^  under  the  Tweed  dynasty  in  1868  led 

both  nave  been  completely  controlled  bjr  ^*  ringa,"  to  the  enactment  of  thoee  laws ;  that  the  method  by 

ioeking  office  onlv  to  betray  the  people.    That  we  de-  which  they  seek  to  accomplish  this  result,  by  with- 

nounce  and  conoiBmn  the  eiforts  of  ooth  the  old  po-  holding  appropriations  for  the  cotuts  of  tne  United 

Utical  paitiea  to  create  a  solid  North  or  a  solid  South,  States  unless  the  President  will  join  them  in  their 

end  thereby  aectionaliie  the  countiy ;  that  in  the  or-  conspiruy,  is  revolutionary ;  and  that  the  denial  of 

ganiation  of  our  party  we  know  no  North,  no  South,  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  regulations  foi  the 

DO  East,  no  West,  that  we  are  determined  the  govern-  conduct  of  Congressional  electiona— a  power  Fpedfical- 

ment  or  our  country  shall  be  so  administered  as  to  ly  granted  in  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea— 

wouTB  equal  rights  to  all  our  people,  be  they  high  or  is  a  palpable  attempt  to  revive  the  baneftil  doctrine  of 

k>w«rich  or  poor,  black  or  white, and  that  by  so  doing  State  supremacy,  which  was  the  cause  of  tho  great 

the  l7nioa  can  and  will  be  perpetuated  for  ever.  rebellion. 

Thefonowingarewmeofthemldltionsmmle  B^SuSS^^taCo'^M^IIJ^l*^ 

to  the  platform :  ^^  That  all  lands  belonging  to  this  new  revolt  agamst  the  nation  should  be  sustuned 

the  State  or  to  the  General  Qovemment  shoold  by  all  patoiotic  and  law-abiding  people  throughout  the 

be  diapoeed  of  to  actnal  settlers  only,  and  in  hmd. 

«mit«f^titi^^^^^  u;»fsS;!^p?S'btS^^ 

This  declaration  was  simply  added  to  the  ongi-  ^\^  our  republican  lorm  of  government.   It  must  and 

nal  plank.    To  the  resolation  relating  to  the  will  be  sustained  by  the  Bepublican  party  in  loyal^. 

punishment  for  bribing  a  voter,  leaving  the  It  must  and  will  receive  honest  legislataon.    It  must 

edit  wholly  on  the  one  who  offers  the  bribe,  "J?  "^1^°^!?  •^j^|?'i«^";'!S5^v*^*'^^ 

•    a»<^«<il«  /v«^«.wi   »«   •ii;i;4-;yx..Ai  ^u^.^  ♦^  tation.   It  must  and  will  be  enforced  by  an  honest  ex- 

r.  Sweasey  offered  an  additional  clause  to  ^outive  administimtion ;  and  we  condemn  any  effort  to 

declare  men  who  attempt  to  intimidate  their  evade  its  pioviaions  as  unwise  and  treasonable  to  the 

employees  as  gnilty  of    bribery.      Adopted,  popular  will  legally  expressed. 

Postmasters  were  added  to  the  list  of  public  p^oU^d,  Thrt  an  independent  and  intelligent  agii- 

officUUtobeelectedbytheDeople.  IT.ed«ee  SJSjg^ SS'^JeS^.'.SSf'i ^^?^' S^e^X' 

relating  to  the  suppression  of  Chinese  immigra-  of  £e  State  anclGenenl  Governments  to  encourage  tto 

tiott  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  resolu-  acouisition  of  lands  in  small  holdings  for  actual  use, 

tion  asking  the  Workingmen  of  the  East  to  <uid  to  discoursge  the  monopoly  by  individuals  or  oor- 

pledge  their  candidates  for  Congress  to  vote  P^T^^'chiSci^qSJS'is  one  of  national  imw^ 

for  the  abrogation  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  demanding  the  wnaidcrationofthe  National  Congress! 

A  separate  resolution  was  passed  condemning  Unrestricted  Chinese  unmigration  imperils  the  best 

President  Hayes  for  his  veto  of  the  anti-Chi-  interests  of  our  ooast,  and  ultimately  that  of  the  whole 

nese  biD.     The  resolution  added  that  cooly  ^^^-^  I*  menaces  the  labor  dass  with  an  uneoual 

labor 

must 

officers . ,    

that  "  corporations  must  discharge  their  Chi-  ss  "ludl  restrict  or  control  Chinese  immigration  in  the 

nese  or  go  out  of  business.    Laws  must  be  S*«5'^^  ^  '?^*'''°^'^''L*wk°'''*  ""^ 

^^^,jk  ^Jc^^m.,^  «.k«  ^^«»»«.,»u:a.  ^f  4.1,^  .v«-  w»o  Burlmgame  treaty  as  mterfores  with  the  aooom- 

passed  to  purge  the  communities  of  the  pres-  piirfjment  of  that  object    We  will  spare  no  effort 

ence  of  Chmese  and  to  prevent  their  acqmring  within  our  own  State  to  secure  by  legisiaUve  enact- 
any  further  foothold  among  us,'*  etc.,  eto.  ment  a  judicial  enforcement  of  the  same  resulte.   Chi- 
The  Republican  State  Convention  for  the  nese  immimtion  must  be  restricted  and  controlled. 

nomlntioS  of  State  offl<^  under  the  n.w  of ttd'J^p^vidS  SS^TcLtiToiSS 

Constitution  assembled  at  Sacramento  on  Jane  ties  for  ita  ^outh,  and  to  DOTmit  none  to  be  deprived 

ISth.    Frank  Pixley  was  made  chairman.    The  of  their  ex\)oyment.  and  tnat,  so  far  as  the  provisions 

following  nominations  were  made  for  State  ofthe  new  organic  law  will  permit,  legislation  should 

officers:  For  Governor,  George  C.  Perkins;  ^'f^^l^f?  »?^  enoourw  the  adoption  of  a  unlfonn 

^ T*A       ^4.  r\                 niTi.%1  Standard  of  qualifications  lor  toachmg,  courses  of 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  General  John  Mans-  g^^dy,  and  text-books  for  the  public  spools. 

tield;  for  Secretary  of  State,  D.  M.  Bums;  for  Kuohed.  That  the  Republican  party— always  the 

Comptroller,  D.  M.  Eentield;   for  Treasurer,  true  friend  of  labor,  in  ali  its  varied  lorms— pledges 

John  Weil ;  for  Attorney-General,  A.  L.  Hart ;  >?«lf  ^  secure  the  powago  of  such  laws  under  the  new 

for  Sarveyor-Gene.^.  J.V  8h«AHn ;  for  Clerk  f^^^,  Sd'&yK.'  S^iSTJJ  ^ 

of  Supreme  Court,  Frank  W.  Gross;  for  Super-  gtate. 

intondent  of  Public  Instruction,  F.  M.  Camp-  Ji^hed^  That  tho  Bepublican  party,  as  a  just  ar- 

bell:   for  Chief  Justice,  A.  L.  Khodes.    The  Vitor  of  the  people,  pledgeu  itself  to  msUt  upon  the 

following  platform  was  reported,  accompanied  f^^^Tthf  J^-d^^^^^             Se"te<]^ 

by  a  minority  report  upon  one  point :  ^^^  districtaand  intereets  ofthe  State :  and  we  de- 

RmoUstdy  Thai  we  reaffirm  our  al]<Mriance  to  the  claro  that  vested  rights  of  all  parties  shall  be  scrapn- 

principleB  of  the  grand  national  party  of  fVee  soil,  f^  lously  respected  and  protected, 

labor,  equal  rights  of  the  people,  honest  money^good  The  Bepublican  party,  claimina  to  represent  the 

pnblio  faith,  wd  the  intomty  of  the  national  union  principles  of  justice,  honesty,  and  moraf  sentiment, 

—the  party  whose  record  tumishes  some  of  the  grand-  declazea  its  floelity  to  the  law  and  ita  unalterable  op> 
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position  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  class  to  d]»-  tation  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and 

turb  the  ownership  of  jproperty ;  and  whUe  it  would  ^^^^  i,q  settled  in  advance  of  all  other  State 

disfavor  the  aocuuiulation  of  grreat  landed  estates  in  q^j^gtions.     That  pledges  be   exacted  of  the 

the  possession  of  individuals  or  corporations.  It  would  H"^"""""-     x"****   pio^Aeoo   w   ^^^avv^vL  w*    •.»*« 

as  firmly  protect  all  the  rights  of  all  persons  to  all  the  canaidates,  and  that  tney  can  not  be  broken 

wealth  that  they  may  lea^ly  and  honestlv  acquire.  after  election  without  endangering  the  peace 

Whereas^  The  regulation  of  fares  and  rreights  upon  of  society, 
oil  inter-State  railroad  travel  and  traffic  is  subject  to 

the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  plidoe  of  railboad  ooionssioirEB. 

tlie  rcj^ulation  of  fares  and  freights  within  a  State  is  I  do  solemnlv  pledge  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will, 

eiibiect  to  local  legislative  juriscuction  and  control ;  if  elected  a  Bulroad  Commissioner,  fUthildly  support, 

Jisaoloed,  As  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  without  anv  moM^cation  or  change  whatever,  the  fol' 

the  Railroad  Commissioners  who  shall  be  nommated  lowing  order:   Ordered,  that  the  rates  of  fares  and 

by  the  District  Conventions  should  make  sach  reduc-  freigfatB  on  all  railroads  between  all  points  within  this 

tions  in  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights  u^n  all  local  State  which  have  received  national  or  State  aid,  shall, 

travel  and  traffic  carried  over  railroads  whidi  have  re-  ftx>m  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Februair,  1880,  be  fizea 

oeived  national    or  State  aid,  operated  within  this  at  three  four^  the  usual  rates  demanded  and  received 

State,  as  will  reduce  the  same  by  a  certain  specified  on  the  Lst  day  of  June,  1879,  or  at  any  time  during 

peroentase   upon   the   rates    declared,  collected,  or  the  six  months  prior  tiiereto,  and  the  words  usual  rates 

charged  By  published  rate-bill  in  force  upon  any  such  above  used  shaU  be  deemed  to  mean  the  rates  usually 

road  on  tne  first  day  of  Jane,  1879 ;  and  that  such  and  actually  charsed  in  each  case,  whether  the  same 

Commissioners  shall  nercafber  make  such  further  re-  be  nominaly  fixed  or  special  rates ;  and  it  is  farther 

ductions  as  may  seem  to  them  just  and  demanded  by  ordered  that  no  chang[e  shall  be  made  in  the  mode  of 

the  interests  of  the  people,  but  shall  in  no  case  author-  computing  diaiges  or  m  the  weight  and  measurement 

ize  or  permit  any  increase  thereafter  upon  such  ratea  of  neifht,  or  on  the  classification  of  service  whi<^ 

so  ordered.  shall  anect  the  substantial  rights  of  parties  under  this 

order,  the  true  object  being  to  reduce  all  chaiges  for 

Mr.  Gorham  moved  that  all  the  report  ex-  services  rendered  dv  rulroads,  between  omnts  within 

cept    that  referring  to  rwlroad    matters  be  the  State  over  ro«fawWch  have  received  natiomil  or 

adopted.     Carried  unanimously.  State  aid,  oiw  fomiai  below  present^^^    Andlfiuv 

i;/     /-T    ^"**™  **"""""^"'*v«,  ther  solemnly  pledge  myself  that  dunng  my  term  of 

Mr.  Gorham  then  read  the  minority  report  office  I  will  never  vote  for  any  increased  rate  of  charge 

at  great  length.     In  substance  it  sets  forth  that  for  any  railroad  service,  but  that  any  chaige  voted  fbr 

the  figures  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Oen-  by  me  after  February  1, 1880,  shall  be  a  reduction, 

tral  Pacifio  Railroad   show   it   has   received  plkdqks  fob  oovebkob,  LiECTEKAirr-oovERNOB,  as- 

$182,000,000  for  transportation  of  freight  and  sbublymbn,  aitd  bailkoad  coionssioKEBs. 

passengers,  and  that  the  cost  therefor  has  been  I  do  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  the  earnest  and 

bat  $58,000,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $74,000,-  faithful  support  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  that  I 

000  on  property  derived  through  Congressional  2P^  ^5?^.^  ^«  ^»«a«  ^  P«»?»  <»^8id  in  the  elec- 

o.%/i  Qf ofA  ii»;oi»4^:^n  ««^  »«i»»,i  Vv.r  4.k^«-.«,«««-  tion  of  Raiuroad  Commissioner  pledged  to  a  reduction 

^"S?An^^^^A      STu*^!^*^"®"^  r  u^®°^™.^^^^  of  one  fourth  on  all  railroad  faSand  fi^ights  on 

at  $100,000,000.     That  the  people  have  paid  on  roads  which  have  received  national  or  State  aid,  and 

the  average  per  year  to  the  Oentral  Pacifio  if  elected  I  pledge  m3rself  m  the  performance  of  my 

Railroad  $16,622,714.     That  during  six  years  offldal  duties  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  pledge. 

the  average  operating  expenses  of  said  road  a  delegate  of  Solano  moved  to  lay  the  re- 
have  been  but  $6,866,091  per  annum.  That  port  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Gorham  claimed 
the  net  earnings  have  thus  been  $8,666,628  that  he  had  not  yielded  the  floor,  and  moved 
per  year.  That  the  condition  of  the  country  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report  as  a  sub- 
demands  that  the  power  vested  in  the  State  stitute  for  that  part  of  the  majority  report  re- 
to  regulate  tolls  on  the  roads  between  points  ferring  to  railroad  matters, 
within  the  State  be  exercised.  That  there  Mr.  Gorham  then  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of 
should  be  no  longer  a  waiting  for  voluntary  re-  the  adoption  of  his  substitute.  Afterward  Mr. 
ductions  of  rates  by  the  road.  That  to  circum-  Houghton  of  Santa  Clara  offered  as  a  substi- 
vent  fraud  and  corruption,  every  candidate  for  tiite  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,   the  Legisla-  adopted: 

ture,  or  Railroad  Commissioner  should  take  a  jieiolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention 

pledge  to  afford  the  relief  demanded.     That  justice  demands  that  the  present  rate  of  f^iffhtB  and 

the  rates  between  points  within  the  State,  for  fares  upon  all  lines  of  railroads  in  this  State  Uiat  have 

freights  and  fares  on  railroads  which  have  re-  received  Btate  or  national  aid  ought  to  be  reduced  at 

ceived  national  or  State  aid,  should  be  one  ^^*  26  per  cent. 

fourth  less  than  the  rates  actually  charged  At  the  same  time  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gor- 

June  1,  1879.    That  as  only  experts  can  make  ham's  remarks  and  the  original  railroad  reso- 

a  tariff  of  equitable   rates  between   various  lution  were  referred  to  the  District  Conven- 

kinds  of  railroad  service,  and  fairly  a^ust  the  tions — ^yeas  206,  nays  200. 

discriminations  which  should  be  made  on  ac-  The  State  Convention  of  the  New  Gonstitu- 

count  of  the  difference  in   kinds  of  freight,  tion  party  was  held  at  Sacramento  on  June 

quantities  carried,  grades,  distances,  curves,  etc.,  26th.    Marion  Biggs  of  Batler  County  was 

the  meaning  of  the  resolution  is  that  for  each  chosen  President.    The  following  nominations 

dollar  usually  and  actually  demanded  by  the  were  made:  For  Governor,  Dr.  Hugh  J.  Glenn, 

railroad  companies  which  have  received  na-  by  128  votes  to  116  for  Jonathan  V.  Webster; 

tlonal  or  State  aid  for  any  service  whatever,  a  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  P.  West ;  for  Seo- 

reduction  shall  be  made  of  26  cents.     That  retaryofState,  Lawrence £.  Crane;  for  Com p- 

until  these  results  are  accomplished  transpor-  troUer,  H.  M.  Larue ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Cy- 
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n»  Jones ;  for  Attorney-General,  0.  W.  Gross ;  Besohtd^  That,  our  principles  are  embodied  in  the 

for  Surveyor-General,  F.  J.  Clark ;   for  Clerk  ^V  Consutution :  that  while  we  believe  in  the  doo- 

^r  fkfl  anrv*A,nA  n^w^l*   \fA^\^  1?  c»«uK  .  #«-  tfuie  tluit  pnnapleB  and  uot  fflen  shouW  bc subserved 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  Edwin  F.  Sraith ;  for  ^^  ^^  Jbtion,  we  can  not  aafely  submit  the  exeeu- 

btate  oapenntendent  of  ocoools,  A.  L.  Mann ;  tion  of  the  instrument  that  embodiea  our  prindplea  to 

for  Chief  Justice,  Nathaniel  Bennett.  men  who  were  but  yesterday  violently  opposed  to 

The  folio  winff  platform  was  adopted :  *^«™»  ^^^  ^^o  *^^6  shown  no  better  evidence  of  con- 

__           _    ^-             .    ,    ..           .^      ,      .        •  version  than  a  desire  to  hold  office. 

Wktrtof,  In  the  reoMit  election  on  the  adoption  of  Stnlved,  That  the  rates  of  fteights  and  fiiree  of 

the  new  ConstituUon  the  voters  of  this  State,  without  those  raUroad  companies  in  California  which  have 

regard  to  party  hnes,  obtained  a  glomus  victory  over  received  Government  aid  should  be  reduced  at  least 

the  oombmed  power  of  the  moneyed  rings,  banks,  and  one  third,  and  that  each  person  reoeivmg  a  nominjk- 

wrporations,  and  have  thus  shown  to  all  the  world  tion  from  the  New  Constitution  party  foTan  office  in 

that  they  have  sufficient  intelligence,  honor,  and  par  the  exerdae  of  which,  and  whose^uty  it  shaH  bo,  to 

''  ^J?^'.!^'**!"**®^*!?!^^!?^  estoblish  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of 

^  ^^^ 

dd  too 

I  this 

this  State  from  them  by  electin|j  to  office  those  who  oppression  by  those  great  corporations, 

are  inimical  to  the  new  ConstituUon,  for  the  purpose  }t«aolved.  That  laws  shall  li  pai«8ed  to  carry  into 

of  opnstrmng  uid  administering  the  same  m  behalf  effect  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  that  all 

of  the  moneyed  DOwer,  and  against  the  nghts  of  the  property  sliidl  be  taxed,  aocoiding  to  its  value,  once 

labonng  and  producing  daases ;  and  whereas,  the  op-  &i  each  year,  stricUy  avoiding  all  species  of  double 

position  to  the  new  law  was  unequaled  m  violence,  taxation. 

and   the  efforts  to  defeat  it  were  characterised   by  Beaolvtd,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 

bribery  and  coercion  theretofore   unparalleled  :  and  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  afl  State  and 

whereas,  a  Constitution  can  not  execute  itself,  but  county  officem  under  the  Constitution,  except  in  casea 

must  be  vitalized  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  be  where  their  appomtment  is  specially  provided  for  in 

enforced  by  just  interpretation  and  fncndly  construe-  the  Constitution. 

tion ;  and  whereas,  a  single  transportation  company 

is  collecting  Arom  the  people  an  annual  revenue  so  The    following    additional    resolution    was 

enormous  as  to  cripple  all  the  industries  of  the  Stete ;  adopted  : 

and  whereas,  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence  urj,^^,  -i?^,  ^„^«.  ^«.^  „a^,  r«-nftx*««-  k»^,««  . 

that  company  has  been  operating  on  capital  ftirmshed  e*  Y-^'    r  ™*?J  ^^^^  after  California  became  a 

-i^,«w  CVk«  rww«.i^  «AVi«rSo*^  3  «;«"«.  "«J  Stete  mmmg  for  gold  was  the  leading  industry-even 


ject  of  the  adoption  of  the  new^Consfitution,  did  in  ZJ^i^iZ^r^J't^rA  ^r^^Mi^AVr^hLf^^ 

feet  use  the  maSiinery  of  those  parties  in  the  ilitereste  f^fjl^P^  fc?Wh«  «^i^?«H ln> h  ^K?  fi?^«2 

of  the  enemies  of  the  iew  ConsSution  in  oider  to  de-  SS»  in  v?ew  '  loregoing 

jffin"wfth':»Ji^f^£:?^^^^  itser^^fejssd^si^^^^^ 

l2«™iWi«»T,    nrtir  n««Ln5«iHftn«.    iiml   wliATt>jm.  tliA  itsclf  that  it  Will  Stand  firm  as  the  mmcre'tncnd,  and 


and  of  untold  benefits  to  posterity. 


JZjy^r*/,  That  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  xj,^  following  was  adopted  in  Ueu  of  the 

would  prove  recreant  to  their  own  mterests,  false  to  ,   ..            ^P.                 * 

their  profeasiona  of  friendship  to  the  new  Constitution,  resolution  on  Uhmese : 

and  defldent  in  a  proper  spirit  of  manhood,  if  they  lUtoUftd.  That,  in  acoordanoe  with  a  joint  resolu- 

were  to  submit  that  instrument  to  the  hands  of  ite  ^on  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  the  Governor  be 

enemies,  and  thus  permit  it  to  be  strangled  In  its  in-  uroea  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State  at  the  gen- 

fency.                    ,     ^,      >,       .  w3  election  in  Septemoer  next  the  question  of  Chi- 

JUtohed^  That  the  New  Constitution  party,  organ-  nese  immigration  to  this  Stete :  and  that,  whether  such 

iaed  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  people  from  the  question  be  submitted  officially  or  not,  we  hereby  reo- 

oppresslons  and  thrslldom  of  capital  in  the  Stete  of  ommend  that  every  ticket  of  the  New  Constitution 

Ouifomia,  can  not  have  and  is  not  intended  to  have  party  have  printed  immediately  following  the  names 

any  influence  whatever  on  the  national  politics  of  any  of  tjie  candidatea  the  words  "  Against  Cmnese  immi- 

individual.                          .  gration." 

Sttohsdy  That  in  a  republic,  where  the  people  sre  .    «         y>.                             i.*  ^i 

the  Bouroe  of  all  political  power,  and  where  the  ave-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 

noes  to  promotion  and  wealth  are  open  and  tne  to  all  at  Sacramento  on  July  2d.    Dr.  J.  B.  Shorb 

alike,  there  is  not  and  can  not  be  any  room  for  agrari-  ^^g  chosen  chairman.     The  following  nomina- 

•^SiiSTTlSftif^^^  tions  were  made:    For  Governor,  Hu^h  J. 

teet  the  liberty,  labor,  and  property  ofevery  citiien,  Glenn  ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Levi  Ohase ; 

and  that  therefore  it  commends  itself  to  the  support  for  Secretary  of  State,  W.  J.  Tinnin ;  for  State 

^tf- ,    ^  mv     .V    i.      ^    .,           ,      :.       :,  Treasurcr,  G.  T.  PauH ;  for  Comptroller,  W.  B. 

J8«K>^drf,  That  the  flret  Legislature  cl^  under  q  3            for  Attorney-General,  Joseph  Hamil- 

the  new  Constitution  shall  put  into  immediate  effect  ^•*^**'""»  •«• -«.vwv»   ^j  ^^  -m-.,,;        /  1..      . 

the  stringent  ckuses  of  that  instrument  against  the  ton  ;  for  Surveyor-General,  William  A.  Mmnis; 

Chinese,  and  that  everything  that  can  be  done  shall  for  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  D.  B.  Woolf ;  for 

be  done  to  make  the  ChineHc  cease  coming  and  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry 

^^  H"^  nnT.Hu^  fli  speedily  depart.  0.  Gesford ;  for  Chief  Justice,  R.  F.  Morrison. 

Betolv^d,  That  the  Stete  and  County  Central  Com-  «,.  ^  #^iilv:««  ^\^*f^^^  ««-  ^a^^^^a  . 

mitteee  of  this  party  be  and  they  are  hereby  diitjcted  The  foUowing  platform  was  adopted  : 

to  print  upon  their  tickets  at  the  next  election,  1.  That  the  Democratic  party  is  the  onl^  psrty 

^  Agidnst  Chinese  inumgration.'*  which  has  always  observed,  obeyed,  and  maintained 

TOU  ZDL — 8     A 
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the  Federal  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  the  only        11.  That  the  railroad  and  other  transportation  oo>r- 

politlcal  party  which  the  people  can  safely  trust  to  porations  in  CaUfomia  should  he  suhject  to  State  reg>- 

administer  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  ulation  of  rates  for  passengers  and  flight,  in  order 

2.  The  Democratic   sentiment   is   an  indissoluble  that  a  material  reduction  should  bo  made,  that  uigust 

union  of  indestructible  States  under  the  paramount  and  discriminating  rates  shall  not  be  imposed  orex** 

authority  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  all  powers  torted.  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  reduction 

whieh  have  not  been  reserved  by  the  States.  shoula  particularly  apply  to  the  ndlroads  which  have 

8.  That  as  suffrage  is  a  privilege  conferred  exdu-  been  suosidized. 

sively  by  the  States,  each  State  for  itself  agreeably  to        12.  That  mining,  as  the  original  and  s^  a  very 

the  constitutionally  expressed  will  of  the  people  there-  important  interest  of  California,  is  entitled  to  the  fo»- 

of,  any  attempt  ot  the  Oeneral  Government  to  inter-  tenng  care  and  should  be  fostered  and  receive  the 

ibra  with  the  elections  in  the  States,  or  in  any  of  them,  fullest  protection  from  the  State  government,  and  the 

is  danjD^rous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  destruo-  property  and  possessions  of  all  engaged  in  mining 

tive  of  the  saoredness  of  the  elective  fianchise ;  and  enterprises  should  be  guarded  by  the  legislative,  judi- 

therefuro  we  condemn  as  unconstitutional  and  subver-  cial,  and  executive  departments  of  the  State  and  Ted- 

sive  of  the  fiieedom  of  the  ballot  the  odious  laws  of  eral  governments. 

Bepublican  origin  and  adoption,  by  which  Federal        18.  That  tlie  large  reduction  of  expenditures  in  the 

supervisors  of  elections  ana  d^ut]f  marshals  are  em-  public  service  in  the  administration  of  the  State  gov- 

powered  to  interfere  with  the  registration  of  votere  emment  during  the  past  four  years  under  Democratio 

and  at  the  poUs,  and  United  States  troops  are  stationed  management,  at  this  time  of  general  depression  in 

at  filing-places  to  intimidate  or  disfranchise  citizens,  trade  and  labor,  espedallr  commend  to  the  people  of 

native  and  naturaliaid.  this  Commonwealth  the  election  of  the  candidates  of 

4.  That    in    unison  with   their    party   brethren  the  Democratic  party  at  the  coming  election  to  admin- 

thronghout  the  republic,  the  Democrats  of  California  ister  the  State  government  for  the  ensuing  constitu 

denounce  the  repeated  abuses  of  the  veto  by  Ruther-  tional  term. 

ford  B.  Hayes,  acting  as  the  executive  officer  of  the        «!•  ^   -^n  _.       _        jaj  !.*•*.* 

Government,  in  debiting  the  wiU  of  the  neople,  as  ^  ^h®  following  WM  adopted  as  a  Bubfltitnte 

expressed  bv  Conffress/ln  his  rejection  of  the  bills  lor  the  twelfth  resolution : 
passed  by  that  bod^  to  repeal  obnoxious  and  uncon-        Resohed,  That  mining  and  agriculture,  as  the  over- 

stitutional  laws  dunng  the  present  special  session.  shadowing  interests  of  California,  sliould  eqiuUly  re- 

6.  That  the  Democracy  of  California  earnesUy  ap-  ceive  thefuUest  protection  from  the  State  government, 

prove  the  conduct  of  the  Democrats  in  both  Houses  and  the  property  and  possessions  of  all  engaged  in 

of  Congress  for  their  firm  adherence  to  the  just  deter-  cither  pureuit  should  be  carefUUy  guarded   hj  the 

minatlon  to  repeal  the  lawa  by  which  the  rights  of  legislative,  judidaL   and   executive  departments  of 

voters  are  intenered  with,  at  the  instance  and  under  both  the  State  and  Federal  governments, 
tlie  authority  of  the  Bepublican  Administration,  to 

the  extremity  of  deprivizig  citizens  of  suffrage  for  the        The  Prohibition  party  also  pat  up  candidatea 

purpose  of  carrving  elections  by  force  and  fraud.  for  State  officers,  as  follows :  For  Governor, 

6.  That  the  Democracy  of  California  are  united  and  A     fl-    OUrlc  •    fnr  T  lAntAnAnt.OnvArnnr  

devoted  in  support  of,  add  obedience  to,  the  new  Con-  ^J\  f},^tL.^LJ^^^^^^^^ 

Btitution.  and  maintaiii  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  adminift-  r^^'         becretory  of  State,  A.  A.  Smith; 

ter  the  State  government  in  strict  and  unqualified  'or  Treasurer,  W.  O.  Clark ;  for  Oomptroller, 

accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  instru-  M.  0.  Winchester ;   for  Surveyor-General,  J.  j 

°*SP^mi.  .  .,.    -r.  ..       ^    .     ,  J    J  V    ,.  ^-  Shanklin;   for  Attorney-General,  Charles^ 

p,U^J^^i^S''uC^to''J^;^^<£  Y-  ""1^'^'%  Supermtendent  .of  Public  In- 

ment,  and  the  utmost  economy  compatible  with  gjood  »waction,  B.  N.  Baron ;  for  Ubief  Jnstice,  A. 

gK)vemment  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs;  L.  Rhoades. 

Uiat  it  adheres  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  its  founders  The  following  nominations  were  also  made 
that  taxation  and  reprwentotion  should  go  together,  for  members  of  Congress:  Republican  — 1. 
that  the  lowest  practicable  tax-rate  commensurate  tt^««^^  rk««'„ .  o  u^jL^  t?  i>„^  .  o  T^-«..k 
with  the  expenses  of  the  State  should  be  levied,  and  S  ™^®  ^*^*  J  2.  Horaoe  F.  Page ;  3.  Joseph 
taxation  should  be  equally  and  justly  imposed  on  all  McKenna ;  4.  Romualdo  PaohecD.  Democrat- 
property  to  the  end  that  one  chiss  shall  not  be  bur-  io — 1.  Charles  A.  Snmner ;  2.  T.  J.  Clonie ; 
denod  with  the  taxes  fairly  due  from  another,  and  that  8.  C.  P.  Berry ;  4.  Wallace  Leach.     Working- 

9.  That  the  Democrats  of  California  were  the  first  3«  ^-  ^-  Berry ;  4.  James  J.  Ayres. 

in  the  early  establishment  of  the  State  j^vemment        The  following  nominations  were  made  for 

to  proclaim  antagonism  to  Chinese  immigration  and  Associate  Justices :  Workingmen — S.  B.  Mo- 

coplvcheaplabor;  th^it  wasuntoaRepubliam  ^ee,  8.  M.  Back,  J.  R.  Sbarpstein,  W.  T.  Mo- 

mmistraUon  that  the  Burlingame  treaty  was  made,  by  vr^^L   n    a    t.,4.1i«   -«;i  t  tj  -d^aa      i>«^«k 

which  Chinese  were  admittS  to  the  nghts  and  pnvi-  ^^^7i  O.  A.  Tattle,  widJ.  H.  Badd.     Repnb- 

leges  accorded  to  emigrants  from  Europe ;  that  it  was  liean — A.  P.  Catlin,  £.  G.  Belcher,  Garrett  T. 

a  Bepublican  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair  who  Richards,  £.  D.  Wheeler,  J.  £.   Hale,   H.  M. 

vetoed  the  bUl  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  to  Myrick.      Democratic— E.  W.  McKinstry,  S. 

fSt^h^  tpu=  ^Srrn^  cli^^^^n^  B;  ^cKe^,  J.  D.  Thornton,  E.  M.  Ross,  i.  B. 

the  passage  ot  the  bill  over  l3ie  veto ;  and  tnk  there-  otoney,  1.  B.  Keardon. 

foro  it  is  onlv  to  the  Democratic  party  the  people  can        The  following  nominations  were  made  for 

confidently  look  to  secure  legislation  that  duoL  abate  Railroad    Commissioners:     Republican  —  Ist 

^i,lS^i^^ii?®f^'?«*!i°''T-''^jr^^^P^^  d>st.,  Joseph  S.  Cone;  2d  dist., Phelps; 

which  cnpples  trade  and  palsies  the  arm  of  white  3^  ^^^^^  ^^^  pj^-j.^^;  Democrktic-lst  diit., 

10.  That  the  Democrats  of  California  approve  the  Carpenter;  2d  dist, Thomas;  Sddist., 

action  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  who  secured  the  G.   H.    Stoneman.      Workingmen — 1st    dist., 

passage  of  the  Thurawn  bill,  by^^hich  the  Pacific  Henry  Larkin;  2d  Dist., Beersteclier ;  8d 

Kaihx)adsareoompcUedtopavtotheG^^  dist.,  G.  H.  Stoneman. 

just  share  of  mterest  annually  due  from  them  upon        ^     1  ,,   •^;;*'"«"*""'. 

the  bonds,  agreeably  to  the  terras  of  the  charters        The  lollowmg  nominations  were  made  for 

.granted  to  the  respective  oompaniea.  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Eqnalization* 
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one  from  each  OongressiQnal  district :  Repnb- 

lican — l8t  dist., Kiag;  2d  dist.,  Moses  M. 

Drew ;  8d  diet,  Warren  Datton ;  4th  dist.,  J. 

A.  Clayton.  Democratic — 1st  diet., Brad- 
lord  ;  2d  diBt,  C.  H.  Randall :  8d  dist,  C.  E. 
Wilcozson ;  4th  dist,  T.  B.  Heiskell.  Work- 
ingmen — Ist  dist., Hoagland ;  2d  dist.,  W. 

B.  Keller ;  8d  dist.,  J.  P.  Cavanagh ;  4th  dist, 
0.  T.  Chabb.  The  election  was  held  on  the  8d 
of  September.  The  laws  which  r^pilate  it, 
especially  in  San  Francisco,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  snbdiyision  into  precincts  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  minute  that  it  prevents  crowding 
and  secures  quiet  Every  voter  is  registered 
and  published  previously,  avoiding  delay  at  the 
polls.  Ballots  are  of  one  size,  one  tint,  and  one 
style.  It  is  unlawful  to  address  a  voter  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  the  poUs ;  the  limit  is  con- 
spicuously marked.  The  judges  can  not  leave 
tde  room  that  evening  till  the  votes  are  counted 
and  dispatched  to  headquarters. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  persons  nominated 
in  the  conventions  were  not  voted  for.  They 
declined  the  nomination,  and  others  were  sub- 
stituted and  received  the  votes. 

FOR  GOVXBMOB. 

Perkins*  Detnoent 67,9T0 

GleDD,  Democrat  and  New  ConttltaUon 47.M8 

White,  Wotkingmen. 44,680 

FOR  LIKUTENAMT-OOVERIIOR. 

Mantfleld,  RepabBean. ST,801 

ChaM«  ]>enioenit. 81.S8T 

Androa.  Woridngmen 42,800 

Heed,  New  Conatltntlon. 19,814 

rOR  SECRETART  OF  8TATK. 

Bums,  BepnbHeaa 67,678 

Tlnnln,  Democrat 81,687 

Bmlth,  Worklninnen  and  Prohibition 41,256 

Crane,  New  Constltation 18,568 

FOR  COMPTROLLER. 

Kenfleld,  Republican. 67,667 

Brown,  Democrat 82,190 

Jonea,  Worklngmen 40,784 

lame,  New  Cooatitatlon 20,847 

FOR  TREASURER. 

Well,  Bepnbllean 67, 678 

Eicandon.  Democrat 80,245 

Clark,  Woridngmen 40,766 

Jonea,  New  Constltation 19,074 

FOR  AnORNET-GEMERAL. 

Hnnt,  BcpnbMean 66,9T1 

Hamilton,  Democrat 29,280 

Croea,  Worklnirmen 41,858 

TerT7,  New  Conatitatktt 28^544 

FOR  SURVETOR-OEXERAL. 

BbankUn,  Bepnbllean 67,1S2 

Mlnla,  Democrat  82,581 

Bterenaon,  Worklnipnen 40.961 

Clack,  New  Conatltatlon 8O48O 

FOR  CLERK  OF  SUFREMS  COURT. 

Groai)  BepnbHcaa 64.809 

Woolt  Democrat 85.008 

Thornton,  Workln^men 40,607 

flmlth.  New  Constltation 80,887 

FOR  SURRHITEIfDEMT  OF  FURUC  IKSTRUCTIOV. 

CampbelLBepablkan, 67,009 

Oeefnrd,  Democrat 81,678 

Bareh,  Wofkbvroen 40,702 

ICann,  New  Ooostltatlon 20,992 


FOR  COKORESSXEir. 

Stalfiel 

(DaTla,  Bepnbllean 20,074 

I.  <  Sumner,  Democrat 2,948 

^  Barbour,  WorUngDMn 16,460 

(  Page.  Bepnbllean 19,886 

n  •{  nunle.  Democrat 12,847 

(  WUIIams,  Workingmen 5,189 

117  )  McKenna,  BepnbUcan 19,770 

^^  i  Berry,  Democrat  and  Worklngmen 80,018 

^Pacheoo.  Republican 15,171 
Leach,  Democrat 12,060 
Ayrea,  Worklngmen 10,529 

FOR  CHIEF  lUSnCE. 

Bhodea,  BepubUoan 66,171 

Morrison,  Democrat  and  Worklngmen 72,689 

Bennett,  New  Constitution 20,842 

FOR  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICES. 

Catlln,  BepubHcan 66.856 

Belcher        *•        67,606 

Blcharda,     «        66,660 

Hale.  ''        66,194 

Myiiek,        *•        67,987 

meeler,      »•        66,077 

MeKlnstey,  Democrat  and  Worklngmen 80,886 

Thornton,  **  72,626 

Btooey,  Democrat 8 1,268 

Boaa,  semocFat  and  Workiugmen 72,161 

McKe^  ''  76,114 

Sharpeteln,  *'  70,180 

Buck,  Worklngmen 41,960 

CampbeU,  New  Constltutton. 20,606 

Doraey,  "  20,086 

McKune^  »»  19.908 

Tattle,  *•  20,180 

Burch,  »♦  20,062 

Benham,  **  20,202 

FOR  RAILROAD  OOMMISSIOKERS. 
Dbtricl. 

ICone,  BepabHoan 28,486 
Carpentov  Democrat 14,686 
Larkln,  Worklngmen...,.."" 22,604 

{Phelpa,  Bepnbllean 18,067 
Thomaa,  Democrat 2^22 
Beerstecher,  Worklngmen 20,227 
Soule,  New  Constitution 8,497 

jlj    (  PhlHpii,  Bepnbllean 19,484 

I  Stoneman,  I)emocrat;aad  Worklngmen....  86^518 

FOR  STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATIOV. 
DMrifll. 

!  King.  BepubHcan 19,019 
Iloaffland,  Worklngmen. 16,472 
Bradford,  Democrat ^^ 8,949 
Drew,  BepubMcan ^.  18,811 
Randall  Democrat 6.290 
Keller,  Worklncmen 18,648 

iDntton,  BepubBean 16,167 
Wlkozon.  Democrat 12,298 
Caranangh,  Worklngmen 6.870 
Clayton,  Bepnbllean 18,867 
HebkelLDemocrat 16,722 
Chubb,  Worklngmen 6,694 

The  state  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  was 
such  as  to  give  the  Republicans  a  small  major- 
ity. At  the  time  when  the  vote  waa  given  on 
the  new  Constitution,  164,688  votes  were  cast 
to  prohibit  Chinese  immigration. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  -State  expires  on  June 
80th,  and  the  reports  embrace  a  period  of  two 
years,  as  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are 
biennial.  The  amount  of  the  State  debt  on 
June  80, 1879,  was  as  follows: 

Outstanding  bonds<»r  1857 $6,000  00 

Ontatandlng  bonds  of  1860 1,600  00 

Outstanding  soldiers'  relief  bonds 96,600  00 

Outstanding  Bute  Capitol  bonds  of  1870 250,000  00 

OuUtanding  State  Capitol  bonds  of  1872 250,000  00 

OuUtandlng  ftanded  d«bt  of  1876 2,601,000  00 

Total  bondi  outstanding $8,406,000  00 

Ont»tandlng  Comptroller's  warrants 88,170  26 

.    ToUldeM $8,48^170  26 
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The  decrease  of  the  debt  since  1876  amonnts  lie  schools  $88,748,819.84 ;  for  State  Normal 

to  $856,214.29.    The  increase  of  assets  daring  School,  about  $666,600;  for  State  Univeraity, 

the  same  period  amounts  to  $1,099,871.67.  iibont  $4,160,000.   In  percentage  of  average  at- 

Baceipt.ftt>midi.om.H».fortheS9tbflseiay«ir  HOTi,2M  45  te^^age  on  school  population  California  stands 

Keofdpu  from  au  souroea  fk>r  the  mb.  flMd  year    9,709,870  T7  nmth  among  the  States.   The  following  details 

Total                                              $7  78U««  belong  to  the  year  1879 : 

Balanoeon'hkiidJiUyi;i*877.'.!:!!:!!;!;;*.;'.!     l,'40a,m«  WMtebgaUJweMiJaBdn. lOS^W 

^    '  White  glria  between  5  and  17 10&i818 

Orandtotal |9,l9g,8S8  65  S**^  5?:X*  S!?'*®"  5  *°5  IJ ?JI 

-  Neffroglrlabetween5andl7.. 6ft5 

DlsbfiraemenU  for  the  29th  flaeal  year |8,878,(»7  18  M^"*!?^*  l!!i***"  S*"?}! 5S1 

/JiBbunemenU  for  the  MHhilBaa  year 8,aia^44  98  Indian  giria  between  5  and  17 498 


Total $7,690,882  10 

Balance  in  Treaaory  June  80, 1879. 1,498,450  55 


ToUl  ofnana  «htldi«a  between  S  and  IT. . .  216,404 
Increaae  o?er  1&77 10,887 


Orandtotal $9,189,882  65 


T^hite  children  under  five  years,  86,870 ;  av- 
erage nomber  of  oensos  children  belonging  to 

The  tax  levy  for  the  80th  fiscal  year  (ending  public  schools,  106,887 ;  average  daily  attend- 

June  80,  1879)  was,  for  the  general  fund  (from  ance,  98,468.     From  July  1,  1878,  to  Jane 

which  is  paid  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  80,  1879,  144,806  were  enrolled  in  the  pablio 

government),  $1,820,000,  or  a  rate  of  26*6  cents  schools,  while  the  average  number  belonging, 

on  each  $100  valuation  of  property,  which  was  the  actual  pupils  of  the  schools,  were  106,887, 

the  smallest  tax  levied  for  said  current  ezpenes  and  only  98,468  were  in  duly  attendance  daring 

since  the  year  1871 ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  said  the  whole  time  achool  was  maintained.    Cen- 

year,  June  80, 1879,  there  was  in  the  general  sns  children  attending  private  schools  at  any 

fund  a  balance  of  over  $884,000.    The  amount  time  during  school  year,  16,482 ;  percentage 

levied  for  the  general  fund  for  the  81  st  fiscal  of  census  children  enrolled  in  pubuc  schools, 

year,  commencing  July  1,  1879,  is  $1,460,000,  66*91 ;  percentage  in  private  schools,  7*04 ;  per- 

or  a  rate  of  80  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  of  centage  attending  no  schools,  26*06 ;  per  cent 

property.   This  is  the  smallest  levy  for  general  of  chDdren  of  native-bom  parents,  46*16 ;  per 

purposes  since  the  year  1871,  except  &at  of  cent  of  children  who  had  one  foreign  parent, 

1878-79.  The  rate  for  said  general  fund  for  the  12*68;  per  cent  of  children  who  are  of  for- 

81  St  fiscal  year  is  4*4  cents  on  each  $100  greater  eign  parents,  41*17 ;  school  districts,  1,999 ;  in- 

than  it  was  for  the  preceding  year;  the  most  crease  over  1877, 171 ;  first-grade  schools,  999; 

of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  as-  increase,  86;  second  grade,  1,081 ;  increase,  98; 

sessment  roll  upon  which  the  tax  was  levied  third  grade,  668 ;  increase,  86.    Total  number 

is  lees  by  nearly  $87,000,000  in  1879-'80  than  of  schools,  2,748;  increase,  268.    By  the  first 

it  was  in  187S  *79.    There  has  been  a  greater  grade  are  meant  high,  grammar,  and  first-grade 

amount  of  fees  of  office  and  commissions  paid  schools;  by  second  grade  are  meant  interme- 

into  the  8tate  Treasury  by  the  Harbor  Oommis-  diate  and  third  grade ;  and  bv  third  grade  are 

sioners,  Surveyor-General,  Secretary  of  State,  meant  primary  and  third-grade  schools.   Num- 

and  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  durinff  the  last  ber  enrolled  in  high  schools  or  the  advanced 

three  years  and  a  half  than  was  paid  in  dur-  grade,  4,871 ;  nunu>er  enrolled  in  grammar  or 

ing  the  same  length  of  time  by  their  predeces-  first-g^ade  schools,  20,197;  number  enrolled  in 

sors,  and  the  taxes  have  been  more  closely  and  intermediate  or  second-grade  schools,  88,698 ; 

cheaply  collected  than  ever  before.    There  has  number  enrolled  in  primary  or  third-grade 

been  a  material  reduction  in  the  running  ex-  schools,  91,788;  number  of  male  teachers,  1,- 

penses  of  the  State  government  during  the  past  236 ;  nnmberof  female  teachers,  2,217 ;  aver- 

three  and  a  half  years,  and  the  financial  condi-  age  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers,  $82.18; 

tion  of  the  State  is  sound  and  healthy.    The  average  paid  female  teachers,  $66.87 ;  decrease 

State  also  holds  a  claim  against  the  United  in  monthly  ntdary  paid  male  teachers,  com- 

States  Grovernment  of  $241,626  for  sums  ad-  pared  with  1877,  $1.66;  decrease  in  monthly 

vanced  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostil-  salary  paid  female  teachers,  compared  with 

ities.  1877,  $8.81;  new  scboolhonses  erected,  122; 

The  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  the  institutes  held,  84 ;  cost  of  institutes,  $2,988.22. 
State  during  the  last  twenty -five  years  has  Total  receipts  of  the  school  department  from 
been  very  rapid.  In  1866  the  State  had  bat  227  all  sources.  State  and  county  apportionments, 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  18,000,  and  26,-  city  and  district  taxes,  etc.,  for  1878,  $8,820,- 
077  census  children.  In  1866  it  had  947  schools,  661.26;  for  1879,  $8,663,798.96;  State  appor- 
with  an  attendance  of  60,089,  and  96,067  cen-  tioninents  per  census  child — 1878,  $7.67;  1879, 
BUS  children.  In  1876  it  had  2,190  schools,  with  $6.60;  decrease  since  1877,77  cents;  county 
180,980  scholars  in  attendance,  and  171,668  apportionments  per  census  child — 1878,  $8.64; 
census  children.  In  1879  it  had  2,748  schools,  1879,  $8.69 ;  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  per  een- 
with  an  attendance  of  144,806,  and  216,404  sns  child  — 1878,  $18.69;  1879,  $16.84;  de- 
census  children.  In  1866  teachers  were  pdd  crease  since  1877,  $1.20. 
$181,906;  in  1879,  $2,286,782.89.  Up  to  the  The  expenditures  for  teachers*  salaries,  school 
present  time  the  people  of  California  nave  de-  libraries,  school  apparatus,  rents,  repairs,  etc^ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  public  education  for  pub-  have  been  as  follows : 
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1878. 

18Tt. 

TfMMikim*  Mdarte 

18,272^  10 

42e,T07  6ft 

58,94T  85 
12^18  65 

•2JiSM82  89 

SeoCCi  reptin,  ftael,  oontln- 
ffrnits 

871,992  18 

Bohool  UbnrlM 

46,490  50 

8elM0&  AppantuB 

18,M5  78 

T«itel  enmot  ocpMisM. . . 

Fordtn^  bQlkUngai  and  Mbool 

fkmitore 

$2,16^720  85 
890,004  92 

$2,717,780  70 
898,120  88 

Total  «KpaodltarM 

18,150,815  2T 

$8^010,907  18 

The  valoation  of  sohool  property  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


1878. 

ISTt. 

Yalnatfon    of  sitM,    wbool- 

boiuea,  ud  ftunltore 

School  lihnriet 

$5,990,270  60 
242,670  25 
110,417  10 

$6,477,028  00 
258,045  00 

122,810  00 

Total  rAloAtlon 

16,848,809  86 

$6,657,888  00 

IncreoM  aiaoe  1877 

$1,289,472  05 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  makes 
the  following  recommendations: 

Greater  attention  to  the  school  Hbruy  BYRtem ;  in 
favor  of  free  text-books  and  the  abolition  ot  the  text- 
book fW>m  the  school-room  whenever  possible;  to  se- 
cure permanency  to  teaohen'  positiona ;  that  the  exi|^ 
genited  estimate  placed  upon  the  supposed  virtue  of 
examinations  be  corrected ;  that  steps  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  one  half  of  the  school  money  because 
of  the  incapacity  and  neglect  of  local  offloera ;  ^e 
adoption  and  teaching  of  the  metric  system ;  in  &vor 
of  tne  reform  or  phonetio  system  of  spelling:  the  en- 
oouniffement  of  the  kindergarten  system  in  tne  larger 
cities  by  permitting  graduates  of  kindeigarten  nomuli» 
to  serve  for  three  months  without  saUuy  as  a  prepara- 
tory coune. 

The  condition  of  the  insurance  bnsiness  in 
the  State  on  Jannary  1, 1879,  is  shown  in  the 
following  statements : 

nu  nvsuaAKOx. 

AmoQiit  written $288,689,040  98 

Amoontofpreiiilaiiisrseelvvd. 8,569,522  88 

Amount  of  lotBos  paid 981,995  61 

Batio  of  losses  to  premiamB  received 26.8 

VAKim  INSUKAIfCI. 

Amountwritten $77,106,770  10 

Amonot  of  premlmns  reoHlTed 1.868,888  64 

Amount  of  nases  paid,  as  ikr  as  reported 551,1^8^ 

TOTAL  FOtB  ANn  MABIMS. 

Amount  written. $81^745.R11  08 

Amoontof  nremlumsrMelTed 4,908,865  S7 

Amount  of  loMee  paid,  as  fltf  as  reported 1,488,124  06 

Apportioned  aa  follows : 

To  Compamea  of  iki$  State. 

FIRI  IXSCaAKCS. 

Amount  written. $62,S65.4S7  00 

Amount  of  premium treoelved , ^5.908  02 

Amount  of  KMses  paid 279,899  88 

MABIKB  IKSUSANCK. 

Amount  written..   $16,508.606  00 

Amount  of  premlnm  reedTed 41&,m)  80 

Amount  of  loeaes  paid 257,495  41 

To  Compania  o/otJfur  StiUa. 

naX  IHSCRAMCB. 

Amount  written $54,980,798  04 

Amount  of  premiums  received 875^681  88 

Amount  of  baaea  paid 280,686  60 

XABIVS  IHSUBAKCK. 

Amonatwritten $441,450  00 

Amount  of  premiums  received 7,144  08 

Amount  pfloaaes  paid. 6,065  68 


To  Compamm  of  Foreiffn  OowUriei. 

FIRB  IKSiniAllCB. 

Amonatwritten $190,942,760  89 

Amount  of  premiums  received 1,76&282  88 

Amount  of  losses  paid 421,909  68 

UABINE  IMSURAHCX. 

Amount  written $60,156,716  10 

Amount  of  premiums  received 941,050  81 

Amount  of  losses  paid,  as  flur  ss  reported. . ..  287,577  51 

UFE  INSVaANCB. 

New  life  poUdes  written  (California  business^  8J0e. 

Amonntof $7,810,889  00 

Premium 901,068  19 

Renewed  poHoles,  7,005. 

Amount  of. $24,644,605  90 

Premium 8^691  00 

Policies  In  force  December  81, 1878, 10,997. 

Amountof. $85,85^291  20 

Losses  and  endowments  paid 1,126,709  99 

The  railroads  of  the  State  have  heen  chieflj 
constmcted  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
lareer  part  of  the  entire  system  was  either 
hnilt  or  suhseqnently  constructed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company.  This  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1862,  and  in  1865  it  had 
only  56  miles  of  road  in  operation.  This  was 
increased  to  187  in  1867.  j[)uring  the  ten  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  miles  of  road  operated  were 
increased  from  year  to  year  as  follows:  1868, 
468;  1869,  742;  1870,  900;  1871, 1,094;  1872, 
1,222;  1878,  1,222;  1874, 1,219;  1876,  1,809; 
1876, 1,425 ;  1877,  1,788.  The  figures  for  the 
last  two  years  include  leased  railroads.  A  long 
stride  was  made  in  1877,  when  868  miles  of 
railroad  came  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  largest  for  any  one  year  in  its  history 
up  to  that  time.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  built 
to  Casa  Grande,  182  miles  from  Tnma  and  918 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  longer 
single  stretch  of  rail  than  the  northern  branch. 
Commencing  at  the  westerly  end  of  Oakland 
wharf,  the  road  runs  northerly  to  Martinez, 
thence  easterly  to  Tracy,  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  its  present  terminus  at 
Casa  Grande  in  Arizona,  passing  through  such 
towns  as  Merced,  Fresno,  Yisalia,  Bakersfield, 
Los  Angeles,  Colton,  Tuma,  and  Maricopa. 
At  Yisalia  there  is  a  branch  to  Halford,  and 
at  Los  Angeles  there  are  three  branches,  one 
running  to  Santa  Monica,  one  to  Wilmington, 
and  one  to  Santa  Ana.  Mnch  of  this  southern 
road  has  been  built  within  the  past  three  years. 
The  work  of  extending  it  is  still  in  progress, 
and  it  will  soon  reach  a  point  where  connec- 
tions can  be  made  with  the  roads  traversing 
the  Atlantic  States,  thus  giving  two  roads 
across  the  continent. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  the  year  1877  were 
$16,000,000,  as  follows: 

Cobirw^pts. $10,687,829 

Currenej  receipts 5,888,815 

ToUl $16.47Ui4 

Operating  expenses 7,774,418 

Net  receipts  of  Central  Padfle $8,096,786 

NetrecdpUofCsUfomiaPadfle 506,826 

Vet  neelpts  of  both  roads $9,906,568 
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These  net  receipts  were  subject  to  dedactioa 
hj  some  items  as  follows : 

latorett $3,718,981 


Taxes 

Ml5oellaneoiu  and  general  expenieB. 

Ldffal  expenses 

Oiytl  eninneeringr 

^scoont  on  oorrency 

Land  Department  expenses. 


8tfu,a48 

148,112 

22,043 

810^9 

18,810 

Leased  lailioada.....: 8.288,188 

Total $7,288,240 

Dedacting  these  items  of  legitimate  expen- 
ditnres  from  the  net  total  receipts,  we  have 
the  following  as  the  net  income  for  that  year : 

Ket  i«ceipts  for  1877 $9,206,568 

Expenditures 7,288,240 

Baal  net  income $1,916,818 

This  amount  was  too  small  to  justify  the 
usual  April  dividend,  and  so  it  was  passed. 
This  balance  is  subject  to  a  further  deduction 
of  $1,200,000  under  an  act  of  Congress  known 
ns  the  Thurman  act.  Early  in  1878  Senator 
Thurman  of  Ohio  introduced  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress 
which  compels  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Companies  to  pay  25  per  cent,  of  their 
annual  net  earnings,  including  the  whole  of 
the  compensation  due  them  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Government,  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  by  him  applied  partly 
in  payment  of  the  accrued  interest  upon  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  Government  to  the  two 
companies,  and  partly  to  the  establishment  of 
a  sinking  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  the  final  payment  of  the  Company's  bonded 
indebtedness.  The  companies  contested  the 
law  in  the  conrts,  claiming  that  it  was  uncon 
stitutional.  The  decision  rendered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  early  in  1879  was  not  unanimous, 
three  judges  dissenting  from  the  opinion,  but 
it  probably  settles  the  question. 

The  report  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  for  1877  shows  the  following  indebt* 
edness  to  the  United  States  for  bonds: 

Central  Paoiflo $20,886,120 

Western  Pscmc 1,970,680 

Total $27,866,880 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  on  these  bonds 
by  the  Government  to  May  1,  1879,  is  $17,- 
600,000,  as  follows : 


Central  Paetfle |25,88M10 

KansasPadflo 8^808,000 

Union  Padflo 27,288,619 

Central  Branch  Union  Fadite 1,800,000 

Western  Pacific 1,970,680 

Btoox  atj  and  Padik) 1,828,820' 

Total $84,028,619 

These  bonds  were  issued  under  the  acts  o 
July  1,  1862,  and  July  2,  1864.  They  all  beat 
6  per  cent  interest,  and  are  payable  thirty 
years  from  date.  Part  of  them  are  therefore 
payable  July  1, 1892.  and  the  remainder  July 
2,  1894.  The  annual  interest  on  these  bonds 
aggregates  $8,877,611,  and  is  payable  in  Janu- 
ary and  July.  Thus  far  the  interest  has  been 
paid  by  the  United  States.  As  an  offset,  the 
compensation  that  should  have  been  paid  to  the 
companies  for  carrying  the  mails  has  been  with- 
held by  the  Government. 

According  to  the  surveys  which  have  been 
made,  the  area  of  the  State  is  100,500,000 
acres,  which  is  divided  as  follows : 

Agricoltoral  and  mineral  lands  sorreyod  to  Jnne 

8iJ,1879 49,004,114 

Agrlcoltaxal  and  mineral  lands  onsorvered 89,086.864 

Private  srants  surveyed  to  June  80, 1879 8,460,894 

Mission  Churoh  propertr 40,707 

Poeblo  lands 188,748 

Private  granta  nnsorvejed 16,000 

Indian  and  militsry  reservatiotts 818,881 

Lakes,  islands,  bavs,  and  navigable  rivers 1,681,700 

Swamp  and  overiiaved  lands  sor vsjed 1,610,087 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  ansorvejed. 110,714 

Sslt-msrsh  and  Ude-bmds  aroond  Ban  Frandsoo 

Bay 100,000 

Salt-marsh  and  tide-lands  aroond  Homfa^ldt  Bay.  6,000 

Aggregate  area 100,600,000 

The  exports  of  wool  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing June  80,  1879,  were  28,291,500  lbs.  The  ^ 
spring  dip  was  under  the  average  of  the  pre-  ' 
vious  five  years.  That  for  1871-78  was  from 
12,600,000  to  14,600,000  lbs. ;  in  1874,  it  was 
19,400,000  lbs. ;  in  1875,  28,600,000  lbs. ;  in 
1876-77  there  was  an  average  of  28,000,000 
lbs.;  in  1878  the  crop  feU  off  to  18,800,000 
lbs. ;  and  in  1879  it  was  20,651,000  lbs. 

The  export  of  wheat  and  flour  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  eleven  months  ending 
May  81,  1879,  was  as  follows : 


IfOHTHS. 


ROADS. 

ForoMlb. 

In«Mh. 

Total. 

Central 

•9,581,849 
9,887 

•18,902,224 
1,128,880 

•18,488.678 
1,188,197 

Western 

Totals 

•1,670,718 

1 16  029  054     *i T  -'u>Q  TTA 

^&.,wwv,.  aw 

The  annual  interest  on  the  bonds  held  by 
the  Central  and  Western  Pacific  is  $1,671,841, 
which  hereafter  must  be  annually  paid  over  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  less  the 
amount  reserved  for  carrying  the  mails.  This 
decision  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court  is  noticed 
above. 

The  amount  of  bonds  issued  by  the  United 
States  to  Pacific  Railroads  is  as  follows: 


July,  1878.... 

August 

Beptember . . . 

0(^bor 

November . . . 
December. . . . 
January,  1879 

Febmsxy 

March 

April 

May 

TV>ta]s.... 


81,600 
62,900 
4%,800 
88.000 
6a,800 
82,800 
40,800 
44,200 
47.100 
8.%800 
86,S0Q 


WIlMl, 


850,700 

1,634300 

1.774.800 

1,108300 

964,800 

8I8«900 

618.800 

674300 

719,600 

796,700 

618,900 


487,800      j    9,871,800 


Including  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  there  was 
cleared  over  81,000  tons  of  wheat  in  the  month 
of  May,  making  the  total  for  eleven  months 
ending  on  May  81st,  556,675  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 
The  month  of  June  scarcely  increased  the  total 
to  575,000  tons.  More  than  270  ships  and 
barks  were  dispatched  loaded  with  this  export. 
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The  climate  of  the  State  is  most  admirable 
for  the  saccess  of  grain-crops.  While  farmers 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  in  constant  fear 
of  rain  auring  haying  and  harvest,  and  often 
lose  the  work  of  an  entire  year  daring  one 
storm,  the  California  farmer  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  source.  He  has  from  Apru  to 
October  almost  entirely  exempt  from  storms  of 
any  kind,  in  which  to  secure  all  his  crops. 
Even  the  dews  do  not  fall  to  bleach  his  hay, 
and  his  wheat  may  lie  in  the  field  in  the  bundle 
or  bunch  or  stack,  or  even  in  the  sact,  without 
damage  from  rain.  No  time  is  lost  from  show- 
ers or  winds,  or  other  natural  causes,  but  the 
work  began  in  May  is  continuously  and  con- 
stantly pushed  without  interruption  all  through 
that  month  and  June  and  Jidy,  August  and 
September.  In  the  Eastern  States  it  costs 
much  more  to  cut  and  secure  grain  than  it 
does  in  California,  because  of  the  advantages 
secured  by  its  favorable  climate.  There  they 
can  cut  the  grain  with  the  header,  taking  only 
the  heads,  which  are  elevated  into  an  attend- 
ant wagon  with  a  capacious  box,  and  depos- 
ited directly  into  the  nopper  of  the  machine  to 
be  immediately  thresheo,  or  into  a  pile  to  re- 
main in  bulk  till  a  convenient  time  for  thresh- 
ing it 

The  lumber  trade  of  the  State  has  its  chiet 
center  at  San  Francisco.  The  hard  woods 
used  for  wheelwright  purposes,  cabinet-work, 
veneering,  and  ornamental  work  are  imported, 
with  the  exception  of  California  laurel  or  myr- 
tle, mountain  mahosany,  maple,  and  alder.  The 
staple  lumber,  used  for  huuse-  and  ship-build- 
ing, street  and  dock  work,  fencing,  boxing,  and 
the  like,  is  obtained  on  the  coast  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  and  the  neighboring  forests 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  chief  varie- 
ties of  staple  lumber  obtained  on  the  coast  are 
sugar-pine,  white  cedar,  redwood,  spruce,  Ore- 
gon pine  or  fir,  and  yellow  pine,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  commercial  value.  White  or 
sugar-pine  comes  from  the  Sierra ;  white  cedar 
from  Port  Orford  north  to  Coos  Bay,  exclu- 
sively ;  fir  or  Oregon  pine  from  Puget  Sound 
and  many  sections  of  Oregon,  or  more  partic- 
ularly from  Coos  Bay  north;  spruce  from 
Coos  Bay,  Umpqua.  Shoal  water  Bay,  and  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  generally ;  redwood,  from  the 
great  redwood  region  of  the  California  Coast 
Range.  Oregon  pine  or  fir,  known  commer- 
cially as  ^*  Oregon,"  is  used  in  Pacific  coast 
ship-building  almost  exclusively,  and  for  the 
rafters,  beams,  scantlings,  furring,  flooring. 
«id  stepping  of  houses^  for  piles,  pianking,  and 
ride  walking,  and  for  nearly  all  purposes  where 
lateral  strain  is  an  etBentialjtmd  comparative 
inexpensiveness  desirable.  Redwood  is  used 
altogether  for  the  outside  construction  of  frame 
houses,  in  the  form  of  rustic  siiling,  batting, 
and  shingles,  and  in  inside  finish,  as  ^*  tongue 
and  groove  "  for  ceiling,  wainscoting,  and  the 
like,  and  for  cornices  and  moldings.  For  all 
purpNOses  where  durability  is  not  affected  by 
friotaon  or  striun,  redwood  is  the  most  durable 


of  the  domestic  woods,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  white  cedar,  standing  exposure  to  the 
weather  as  nothing  else  can.  The  receipts, 
consumption,  and  stock  on  hand  of  lumber  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  for  ten  years  ending 
January  1,  1879,  were  as  follows : 


TXAR. 

0BbHi4 
JaBnv7  1. 

jmr. 

0--^ 

1869 

1&.666.672 

244379^77 
217,477,251 
192,420,840 
9ai.2ul,68T 
201,881,095 
2S0,964,S26 
808,184,188 
810,16A,U74 
287,04fi,v28 
264,942,466 

2*28.449.642 

1870 

88,M6,606 
kO,9iyA624 
21,646,898 
82,U6,b47 
8&,i)0»,CM 
88,241,26u 
4ts447.619 
U^46&.6T9 
46,t*45,877 
44,8&>,617 

2-Al^l.932 
196.726.971 

1871 

1872 

220.701.088 

1878 

1874 

19^69,288 
2A2.7t2,280 

Ib75 

287,977.819 

1876 

808,227,914 

1877 

29fi,66&,68U 
266,984,286 

1878 

1879 

2,606,082,981 

Totals 

2,474,906,084 

Home  consumption — in  which  are  included 
shipments  made  to  the  interior,  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  foreign  ports — was  highest  in  the 
centennial  year,  1876 ;  falling  off  in  the  years 
1877  and  1878  about  thirty-seven  million  feet. 

The  shipment  of  fruit  to  the  Eastern  cities 
has  become  auite  extensive.  Its  profitable- 
ness or  unprontableness  has  depended  chiefly 
on  the  carefulness  with  which  the  require- 
ments of  success  have  been  heeded.  This  has 
been  seen  in  those  who  have  selected  the  kinds 
of  fruit  that  would  bear  shipping  the  best; 
those  who  have  taken  the  most  pains  in  assort- 
ing the  fruit  to  be  shipped;  those  who  have 
boxed  with  the  most  care;  those  who  have 
packed  in  the  cars  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
circulation  of  air  through  and  between  the 
boxes;  those  who  have  shipped  in  cars  at- 
tached to  the  express  and  passenger  trains,  and 
thus  secured  the  quickest  transit.  Pears  and 
plums  have  been  found  the  best  fruits  to  ship, 
and  of  pears  the  Bartlett  has  proved  a  good 
shipper  and  the  most  profitable  to  send  to  the 
Eastern  market  This  pear  can  be  picked  in 
California  and  placed  on  the  markets  in  the 
East  before  any  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  plen- 
tiful there,  and  consequently  is  insared  a  good 
demand  and  good  prices.  Plums  are  also  a 
profitable  kind  of  fruit  to  ship.  They  stand 
the  voyage  well,  and  meet  the  markets  in  a 
good  time  for  good  prices.  Peanuts  are  grown 
largely  in  the  State  on  sandy  river-bottoms, 
and  some  years  ago  they  proved  a  very  profit- 
able crop,  but  the  markets  are  now  liable  to  be 
overcrowded.  Still  they  yield  so  well  that 
even  at  a  small  price  there  is  room  for  some 
profit  It  takes  from  one  bushel  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  good  seed  to  plant  an  acre.  The 
seed  must  be  fresh,  plump,  and  of  a  good  bright 
color.  If  the  rows  are  put  three  feet  apart, 
and  the  hills  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  the 
best  satisfaction  will  be  given. 

A  most  important  legal  case  came  before  the 
State  courts.  It  related  to  the  iniuir  done 
to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Vafleys  by 
the  dSbrit  from  the  mines.  From  surveys  made 
by  the  State  Engineer  it  has  been  ascertained 
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that  over  18,000  acres  of  valley-land  on  the  tiffin  ^piU,  1878,  wMoonviotod  tod  sentonoed  to  poy 

Yaba-knd  that  was  onoe  the  finest  bottom-  t%  ° ^Sl??^ JI S  t^^^^ 

,     J  .     .1     o.   .       ,         V        _i-i.    1    J «. —^j  be  impnsonea  five  days  in  the  county  jaiL    ramnffto 

land  m  the  State— have  been  ntterly  destroyed  p^^y  ^^^  fine,  he  was  imprisoned.    The  defend^  as 

and  baried  beneath  the  mining  debriB^  so  that  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county,  had  cham  of  the  jaiL 

now  this  vast  area  has  been  transformed  into  and  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  piainttff  cut  off 

a  desert  of  sand  and  sliokings,  alternating  with  }j»  <i^^  «  ^«/p^    The  oomplalnt  avers  ^  it  U 

«.^^^«xv«..»Ki^  4,^^^\^  ^f  wnirTL  «»iim»      Pt.*»k-  the  custom  of  Cnmamen  to  siiave  the  hair  from  the 

Impenetrable  jungles  of  willow  swamp.    Prob-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  remainder  of  it 

ably  as  much  if  not  more  of  equally  good  land  bnided  into  a  queue ;  that  the  deprivation  of  the  qneoe 

has  been  similarly  destroyed  on  Bear  River,  is  regarded  by  tiiem  as  a  marie  of  disgnoCf  and  la  at- 

Al  though  these  lands  have  been  exposed  to  tended,  aoooidii^  to  their  relij^ous  £uth,  with  miafoi^ 

annahinA  str\i\  ruin  for  ^aava  thev  nrodnnA  not  ^^^  '^^  Buffcrmg  after  death;  that  the  defendant 

Bunsnine  ana  ram  ror  years,  tney  proauoe  not  ^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^  religious  faith  of  the  Chi- 

A  blade  of  grass—nothing  but  willows  and  ^ese,  and  knew  also  that  thephdntiff  venerated  the 

kindred  seml-aquatio  plants,  that  derive  their  custom  and  held  the  fidth,  yet,  in  disregard  of  hie 

nourishment  chiefly  from  the  stratum  of  water  rights,  inflicted  the  ix^joiy  complained  of;  uid  that  the 

percolating  underneath  the  surface,  and  not  P&intiff  has  in  consequence  of  it  suffered  ™at  men- 

From  the  loll  itself     From  the  beginning  of  fcd'^^^isXVcSgSS^^m^^^^ 

hydraulic  mining  to  the  present  time   over  countrymen ;  and  that  henoo  he  has  been  damaged  to 

150,000,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  material  have  the  amount  of  $10,000. 

passed  the  foot-hills,  and  have  been  deposited  ,  Two  defenses  to  the  acjion  aie  set  up  by  the  de- 

on  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Yuba  and  into  the  SS.^Jil^L^SS'niwn^S^rhA  iSfSS^„«Jr^f 

A.         M  A.1^    -a     A,L.          J  a                X    Ti*  conduct  under  an  oroinance  of  tne  city  and  county  of 

waters  of  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  ^}^^l^  San  Frandsoo.    It  is  upon  the  suffidongr  of  the  latter 

the  Bays  of  Suisun  and  San  Pablo,  and  hnally  defense  that  the  case  is  beforo  ua.     The  ordinance 

into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.    Such  a  mass  referred  to  was  passed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1876,  and 

deposited  on  a  farm  of  160  acres  would  cover  1'  ^^i?^  ^^  ^^Jjy  °^«  person  bnprisoned  in  the 

it  tTa  depth  of  581  feet ;  or,  if  -pread  evenly,  j^^Sll  ??t^V"ifSt  1%^<SSS^ 

one  foot  m  depth,  would  cover  93,000  acres,  shall  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  the  jail  have  tibe 

or  145  square  miles  of  land,  and  absolutely  de-  hair  of  his  head  "  cut  or  clipped  to  a  unifonn  length 

stroy  it  for  agricultural  or  any  other  purpose,  of  one  indi  from  the  scdp  tliereof,"  and  itismMieUM 

ThA  h(»ti  of   thft  Ynha  at  Marvaville  ia  novr  ^"^7  of  the  sheriff  to  have  this  provision  enlbroed. 

ine  OeQ  oi  tne   i  una  at  Marys^ie  is  now  ^^  j^^.  ^  ordinance  the  defendant  cut  off  the  queue 

filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  streets  of  that  of  the  plaintiff. 

city,  where  prior  to  the  era  of  hydraulic  min-  The  validity'of  this  ordinance  is  denied  by  the  plain- 
ing there  was  a  well-defined  channel  of  dear  tiff  on  two  grounds:  1.  That  it  exceeds  the  authnity 
water  from  20  to  26  feet  in  depth.    The  Feath-  of  the  Boaid  of  Supervisore,  the  body  m  which  the 

er  and  Sacramentomvers  have  shoaled  in  a  Kf^^ha^r^.^^^^ 

lesser  degree,  but  sUU  snmoiently  to  almost  gradmg  and  cruel  punbhment  upon  a  dasa  of  penona 

destroy  their  usefulness  as  a  highway  of  com-  who  are  entitled,  afike  with  all  other  persons  within 

merce.    The  suit  is  between  farmers  and  min-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  the  eoual  pro- 

ers,  and  in  the  lower  court  an  iiyunction  was  ^^^''^i^^'y.J^l^^''^  ^  ^P^^'^  ^  ^^ 

obtained  against  the  latter.    In  the  Supreme  The^tting  off  the  hwr  of  *e^*  male  penon  wlth- 

Oourt  the  ments  of  the  case  were  passed  over,  in  an  inch  of  his  scslp,  on  his  arrival  at  the  jail,  was 

and  it  was  decided  that  there  was  a  misjoiniog  not  intended  and  can  not  be  maintained  as  a  measure 

of  the  defendants.    Thus  far  only  has  it  ad-  of  ^scmline  or  ss  a  sanitary  regulation.    The  act  has 

vannAfl  ^^  tendency  to  promote  either  disciplmo  or  health, 

vanoea.                   -  ^,       .^         ,           ^      *  «  The  dose  cutting;  of  the  hair  which  is  practiced  upon 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  and  ooonty  of  San  ftlons  at  the  State  Penitentiary,  like  ctetMng  them 

Francisco  provided  that  every  male  person  im-  in  striped  pants,  is  to  distix^^uish  them  from  others, 

prisoned  in  the  county  jail,  under  the  indg-  i^d  thus  iaoiUtate  their  capture  in  case  of  escape. 

ment  of  «,y  court,  ahoufd  h..e  "the  hair  of  S^Tta^n^lS':? ^uflTSS; u/^&^^ 

his  head  cut  or  clipped  to  a  nniforni  length  of  persons  confined  hi  a  county  jail  far  simple  msde- 

one  inch  from  the  scalp  thereof.^'     The  case  of  meanors,  most  of  which  are  not  of  a  very  grave  ohar- 

Ho  Ah  How  M.  Matthew  Nunan,  involving  the  soter*    The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  who  had  the  optiitt 

validity  of  the  ordinance,  was  decided  by  Jus-  f  W^^  »  ^^^  9^  ^  dollaw,  or  of  imnrisonmMit 

tlce  FiW  in  th^  y.  8.  Circuit  Court S^^  S;*p^%7a^^^^^ 

complaint  was  filed  to  recover  $10,000  dam-  designedly  to  add  torture  to  his  confinement, 

ages,  and  came  before  the  Court  on  the  plain-  But  even  if  the  proceeding  oould  be  regarded  as  a 

tiff's  demurrer  to  the  defendant's  plea  of  justi-  moasure  of  discipline  or  aa  a  sanitary  refliaati<m,  tha 

Action.    Justice  Field  «id:  S?°8"J^r&o'^SS?^S:^S^.K 

It  appeara  that  in  April,  1876,  the  Le$[islatnre  of  pline  to  which  persons  convicted  under  the  laws  of 

California  passed  an  act  "  conooming  lod^ng-houses  the  State  should  bo  subjected,  or  to  detenoine  what 

and  sleopin'Sf- apartments  witliiu  the  limits  of  incor-  special  sanitary  regulations  should  be  enforoed  with 

porated  cities,''  declaring,  amonci:  other  things,  that  rosF«ct  to  their  peraons.    That  is  a  matter  which  the 

any  per^^on  found  sleeping  or  lodsing  in  a  room  or  an  Loffislature  had  not  seen  fit  to  Intrust  to  the  wisdom 

tpartmcnt  containing  lefu  than  600  cubic  feet  of  space  and  judgment  of  that  body.    A  discipline  to  which 

ia  the  dear  for  each  person  occupying  it,  shall  be  disgrace  is  attached,  and  which  is  not  enforoed  as  a 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  means  of  security  against  the  eaoape  of  the  prisoner,, 

thereof  bo  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dol-  but  merely  to  give  torture  to  his  confinement  or  to  aff- 

lara  nor  more  than  finy  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  gravate  its  severity,  can  only  bo  regarded  as  a  punish- 

tlie  county  .jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  mcnt  additional  to  that  imposed  by  the  sentence.    If 

(Laws,  sessions  of  1876-76.)  Under  this  act  the  plain-  inflicted  in  consequence  of  the  sentSDoe,  it  ia  puiUah* 
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meal  in  addition  to  that  impoaed  by  the  Court ;  if  In- 
inflicted  without  regard  to  the  sentence,  it  is  wanton 
cruelty." 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  BRITISH  SOUTH 
AFRICA.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
British  poBseasions  in  Sontn  Africa  were  as 
f<^W8  at  the  beginning  oi  the  year  1878 : 


colonhs. 

A^ 

INTpiihtlwii 

1.  CoUmrofGape  of  Good  Hope: 

of  British  Oifflnuia. 

b,  BMlito  fjand ,  ..... 

190^50 

H,490 

18^688 

1*2,458 

18,T50 

114,840 

T2M84 
127,701 

e..  Orioua  Luid  W«tt 

<L  GaflWu,  eadusiye  of  l^ndo 
r  And 

4A,877 
854,500 

J.  KataL 

8ie.b69 

8.  TmatvaaL 

875,000 

TV»taL 

870;)74 

1,760,421 

The  populatioii  of  Cape  Colony  proper  was 
divided  as  follows  aooording  to  race : 

Korapeaaa  or  whltsA. 88^788 

Mahtys. 10,817 

Hotteatots 98,561 

Fi^t 78,506 

Caftet  and  Bechoanaa 814,188 

flatf-hreedaaDdotlMn. 67,184 

Total 780,9M 

The  different  denominations  were  represent- 
^  as  follows : 


DKNOMDfATIONS. 


not 


Aa^aoan  diaroilMe < 

FkoteetaaU  and  Clucistianft 

elMtiflal 

Pkaabytoriaat  (tadndinflr  Free 
Ohorch  of  SeoUand,  Itelbrmed 
Presbyterians,  Scotch  Protes- 
fants,  and    united  Pratbyte- 


Indapendents  (incladln^  Gongre 
mdonansts,   London   Misalon, 
Dateh  ladepandenta,  Noneon 
fwmlata,  Union  Ghorch,  free 
ChDivM 

Wostoyaas  and  Hethodlats 

Baptlsti. 

Latharans. 

Dutch  Refbrmed  Chnroh 


Unltariana 

Other  Protestants 

C^sthdlea 

OtiMT  daoomtaMtlons.. . , 

Jews. 

Mohammedans 

BdoDftaf  to  no  draxch 
UnkBomrn 


Total. 


WUta. 


86^548 
82,582 

8,480 


2,574 

7,960 

2,178 

8.878 

148,076 

125 

26 

414 

8,666 

16 

688 

18 

178 

2,842 


Oolond. 


286,788 


18^ 

2^768 

4,248 


21,178 

24,817 

218 

lt,148 

28,420 

10,270 

40 

878 

1,001 

8 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

11,196 

2n,8n 

54,656 


484,201 


ivud. 


40,041 
58^ 

T,6T8 


28,747 

82,2n 

24»1 

17,421 

171,486 

10^ 

66 

1,292 

9,667 

2S 

688 

11,214 

2r7A-'» 

56,898 


720,984 


The  gross  revenne  of  Cape  Colony  proper  in 
1877,  inolading  loans,  was  £2,631,602;  the  ez- 

gmdttare,  £8,428,802;  and  the  pablic  debt  on 
eoember  31, 1877,  £5,028,959.  The  imports 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  £5,457,000, 
and  the  exports  to  £8,663,000. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  certain  portions  of 
the  Transkei  and  Nomans  Land,  containing 
about  8,600  square  miles,  were  incorporatea 
with  the  Cape  Colony.  Moreover,  the  war' 
against  the  Zooloos  resulted  in  making  Zooloo« 
limd  to  a  large  extent  a  dependency  of  the 
British  Government    (See  Zooloos.) 

The  conflict  with  Cetywayo  or  Ketch  whyo« 


King  of  the  Zooloo  Caffres,  which  threatened 
the  colony  during  1878,  actually  broke  out  in 
January,  1879.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  British 
High  Commissioner  in  South  A'Trica,  reviewed 
in  a  memorandum  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
He  stated  that  during  the  lifetime  of  King  Panda 
the  Government  of  Natal  had  rarely  had  oc- 
casion to  complain  of  any  unfriendly  act  on  the 
E art  of  the  Zooloos.  W  hen  Panda  died  in  1 872, 
e  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cety  wayo,  whose 
peaceable  snccession  was  mainly  due  to  his  re- 
cognition by  the  British  Government  of  Natal 
some  years  before,  when  there  were  many  rival 
candidates  for  the  succession,  and  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  British  representative  at  his  instal- 
lation. Cetywayo  then  made  many  solemn 
E remises  and  engagements.  None  of  these 
ad  been  fulfilled.  The  cruelties  and  barbari- 
ties which  deformed  the  internal  administration 
of  Zoolooland  in  Panda's  reign  had  been  ag- 
gravated during  the  reign  of  Cetywayo.  He 
had  also  muntiuned  a  formidable  military  des- 
potism, which  had  become  a  standing  menace 
to  aU  his  neighbors,  and  had  sought  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  British  Government  to  wars  of 
aggression,  particularly  against  the  inhabitants 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  between  the  Buffalo  and 
Pongolo  rivers,  which  had  long  been  regarded 
as  Transvaal  territory.  But  since  his  instal- 
lation the  tone  of  Cetywayo  in  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Natal  Government  had  essen- 
tially altered,  notably  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Natal  regarding  the  barbarous  massacre  of  a 
number  of  young  women  by  the  King^s  orders. 
Cetywayo  addressed  the  Government  of  Natal 
in  terms  of  unprecedented  insolence  and  de- 
fiance, affirming  nis  irresponribility  to  the  Natal 
Government  for  anything  he  might  please  to 
do,  denying  his  solemn  promi8es  at  his  instal- 
lation, and  declaring  his  intention  of  shedding 
blood  in  future  on  a  much  greater  scale.  These 
declarations  were  in  1876  followed  by  raids 
upon  the  missionaries,  who  were  driven  from 
the  country,  while  at  least  three  of  the  con- 
verts were  killed.  After  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  he  sent  a  military  force  to  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Buffalo  and  the  Pongolo, 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  quit.  Sir  Tlte- 
ohpilns  Shepstone,  who  then  governed  in  the 
Transvasl,  endeavored  to  come  to  an  amical^e 
arrangement,  but  bis  advances  were  received 
with  very  scant  coortesy ;  and  in  reply  to  his 
invitation  to  discuss  the  matter,  a  peremptory 
demand  was  made  in  the  King's  name  for  the 
immediate  cession  of  all  that  the  Zooloos 
daimed.  Cetywayo,  however,  ultimately  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  of  the  Natal  Grovem- 
ment  that  the  matter  was  one  for  inquiry,  and 
at  his  request  a  commiasion  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  with  a 
view  to  its  settlement  by  arbitration.  ^  This 
commission  decided  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  land  in  dispute,  of  which  the  Zooloos  had 
lately  taken  forcible  possession,  had  never 
ceased  to  belong  of  right  to  them.    This  ver- 
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diet  was  affirmed  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
Those  private  rights  of  bonajids  settlers  which 
had  grown  up  during  the  TraDsyaal  occupation, 
and  which  could  not  in  Justice  be  abrogated  by 
any  change  of  sovereignty,  were  reserved  and 
protected  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government.  All  Zooloo  claims  to  sovereign- 
ity north  of  the  Pongolo  and  west  of  the  Blood 
River  were  at  the  same  time  negatived.  The 
High  Commissioner's  award  was  delivered  on 
December  11,  1878.  In  the  interval  between 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  and  its  con- 
firmation by  the  High  Commissioner,  several 
events  occurred  which  materially  affected  the 
relations  of  the  British  Oovemment  with  tlie 
Zooloos.  Repeated  notices  to  quit  had  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  in  the-  Eing^s  name  to 
European  subjects  of  the  Transvaal,  long  set- 
tled north  of  the  Pongolo,  within  what  had  for 
years  been  recognized  as  the  boundary  between 
the  Transvaal  and  Zoolooland.  The  notices 
were  enforced  by  raids  into  S  wasdland,  and  there 
was  every  apparent  indication  of  an  intention 
to  repeat  north  of  the  Pongolo  the  same  ag- 
gressive conduct  in  occupying  territory  claimed 
which  had  passed  unpunished  a  few  months  pre- 
viously between  the  Blood  River  and  tlie  south 
bank  of  the  Pongolo.    Further  encroachment 


was  only  checked  by  the  movement  of  detach- 
ments of  British  troops  from  Utrecht  to  Lune- 
burg  on  that  frontier.  In  the  latter  part  of 
July,  after  the  Commissioners  had  given  tbeir 
verdict,  the  sons  and  brother  of  an  influential 
Zooloo  chief,  Sirayo,  entered  British  territorj 
with  a  considerable  armed  force,  and,  dragging 
from  the  kraals  of  British  subjects  two  women 
who  had  sought  refuge  there,  forcibly  carried 
them  into  Zoolooland,  and  there,  it  is  believed, 
put  them  to  death.  Redress  for  these  violation  s 
of  British  territory  was  promptly  demanded  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal,  but  the 
demand  was  not  complied  with.  These  and 
other  complaints  and  claims  for  redress  were 
detailed  in  the  message  delivered  to  the  envoys 
of  Cetywayo  on  December  11th,  with  a  final 
demand  that  the  offenders  be  given  np  for  trial 
and  a  fine  for  previous  non-compliance  be  paid 
within  twenty  days.  To  this  time  ten  days 
was  afterward  added;  but,  no  answer  being 
received  up  to  that  time,  Lord  Chelmsford,  on 
January  11th,  crossed  the  border  into  Zooloo- 
land. 

During  the  negotiations  of  1878,  the  South 
African  authorities  strained  every  nerve  in 
order  to  prepare  for  what  was  expected  would 
be  a  serious  campaign.  The  officer  command- 
ing the  troops,  Lord  Chelmsford,  massed  all  his 
available  force  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal ;  the 
Admiral  on  the  station  co6perated  by  landing 
a  naval  brigade ;  and  by  the  end  of  December 
the  British  troops  lay  ready  to  enter  Zooloo- 
land in  four  columns.  The  right,  under  Colo- 
nel C.  E.  Pearson,  was  concentrated  at  Fort 
Williamson,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela 
River.  It  numbered  about  8,600  men,  and, 
besides  native  levies  and  volunteers,  comprised 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  8d  Buffs,  the  99th  Foot, 
a  half  battery  of  Royal  Artillery,  and  the  naval 
brigade.  The  right  center  column,  under 
Colonel  A.  W.  Durnford,  R.  £.,  consisted  of 
200  English  volunteers,  two  guns  Royal  Ar- 
tiUery,  some  rocket  tubes,  and  the  1st  Native 
Regiment,  about  8,000  in  all.  The  left  center 
column,  under  Colonel  Glyn  of  the  24th  Foot, 
numbered  about  4,000  men ;  with  it  were  both 
battalions  of  the  24th  Foot,  a  battery  of  the  6ch 
brigade,  and  the  2d  Native  R^ment  The 
northern  column,  under  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood, 
comprised  the  1st  battalion  of  the  18th  Somer- 
setshire Light  Infantry,  and  the  90th  Perth- 
shire Light  Infantry;  Tremlett^s  battery  of 
Royal  -^tyiery:  11th  battery,  7th  brigade; 
some  frontier  light  horse;  and  about  1,000 
native  allies.  According  to  official  returns, 
the  total  strength  of  Lord  Chelmsford^s  force 
was  as  follows :  Royal  Artillery,  20  7-pounder 
guns,  288  men;  infantry,  6,128  men;  cavalry, 
1,198  men;  native  infantry,  9,086;  mounted 
natives,  816 ;  total  fighting  men,  16,984.  But 
of  these  about  2,000,  under  Colonel  Hugh 
Rowland,  were  at  Pretoria  watching  Seob- 
ooeni.  The  force  at  the  command  of  Cety- 
wayo was  estimated  at  between  40,000  and 
60,000  men — ^In  fact,  the  entire  nation  capable 
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of  bearing  arms.  Every  youth  on  attaining  that  the  English  troops  were  adyaneing — Col- 
the  age  of  fifteen  is  drafted  into  a  regiment  onel  Pearson,  with  No.  1  colamn,  by  the  west- 
and  after  a  year's  service  permanently  posted  emmost  road ;  Lord  Chelmsford,  with  colnmns 
to  a  military  kraal,  of  which  there  are  twelve  Nos.  2  and  8,  by  that  from  Rorke's  Drift ;  and 
in  the  country.  There  are  thirty-three  regi-  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  from  Utrecht.  The  first 
ments  in  the  Zooloo  army,  each  having  its  own  column  crossed  the  Lower  Tugela  Drift  at  Fort 
distinguishing  dress  and  ornaments.  The  or-  Pearson  on  January  12th.  On  the  28d  they 
ganization  of  all  is  alike.  Tbey  are  divided  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  force  at  the 
into  right  and  left  wings,  each  commanded  by  Abroi  River,  five  miles  from  Ekowe.  The 
a  wing  officer,  and  subdivided  again  into  eight  Zooloos  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  800, 
or  ten  companies,  each  of  which  has  a  captain  while  the  loss  of  the  British  was  but  small, 
and  three  rabaltems.  Of  the  thirty-three  regi-  The  same  day  Colonel  Pearson  proceeded  on 
ments,  eighteen  are  composed  of  married,  fif-  his  march  to  Ekowe,  which  he  reached  in 
teen  of  unmarried  men.  The  former  shave  safety,  and  where  he  intrenched  himself  and 
their  heads,  which  are  then  bound  round  with  formed  a  permanent  post.  The  third  column 
a  band  made  of  the  skin  of  some  beast,  leopard  crossed  the  Buffalo  River  at  Rorke's  Drift  also 
and  otter  predominating ;  they  carry  white  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  same  day  a  successful 
shields.  The  unmarried  regiments  wear  their  attack  was  made  on  Sirayo*s  place.  On  the 
hair  naturally  and  carry  black  shields.  Drill,  21iit  the  main  body  of  the  British,  nnder  Lord 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  unknown  in  the  ChelmnPord,  having  advanced  beyond  Rorke*s 
Zooloo  army,  but  they  perform  a  few  simple  Drift  on  the  Tugela  River,  left  a  small  force, 
movements  with  ease  and  celerity.  Their  dis-  consisting  of  five  compnnies  of  the  24th  and 
dpline,  however,  is  most  severe.  When  on  about  600  natives,  in  charge  of  a  valuable  con- 
service,  falling  out  of  the  ranks  is  punishable  voy,  consisting  of  102  wagons,  1,400  oxen,  two 
with  death,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  inflicted  pieces  of  artillery,  400  shot  and  shell,  1,200 
for  the  most  trivial  ofiTenses.  All  oflScers  have,  rifles,  260,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  one 
their  proper  duties,  and  the  men  obey  them  rocket  trough,  and  £60,000  worth  of  commis- 
without  hesitation.  The  system  of  commissa-  sariat  stores.  This  convoy  gnard,  under  Colo- 
riat  and  transport  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  nel  Pnlleine,  which  was  left  some  ten  miles 
Three  or  four  days'  provisions,  consisting  of  beyond  Rorke^s  Drift  at  a  point  called  Isandula 
maize  or  millet,  are  carried  by  a  number  of  or  Isandlana  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  column 
boys  or  women,  who  also  bring  up  mats,  am-  nnder  Colonel  Dumford,  was  attacked  by  the 
nnnltion,  and  blankets,  and  help  to  drive  a  main  body  of  the  Zooloo  army,  reported  to  be 
herd  of  cattle.  The  Zooloos  invariably  attack  20,000  strong,  who  simply  overwhelmed  the 
in  a  crescent  formation,  enveloping  the  flanks  British  force  by  numbers.  The  attacking  body 
of  their  enemy,  on  whom  they  pour  a  cease-  of  the  Zooloos,  consisting  of  the  flower  of 
less  fusillade  directly  he  is  surrounded ;  when  Cety wayo*s  army,  swarmed  like  bees  around 
within  200  or  800  yards  they,  with  loud  yells,  the  British  podtion,  npon  which  they  advanced 
make  a  rush,  and,  after  having  expended  their  nnder  a  heavy  fire  regardless  of  consequences, 
assegais  (spears)  in  l^e  charge,  clash  in  with  and  came  at  once  to  hand-to-hand  fighting  with 
their  short  swords.  The  Zooloo  army,  until  their  short  assegais.  The  result  was  an  idmost 
lately,  was  armed  with  the  usual  Caffre  wea-  entire  destruction  of  the  British  force,  the  to- 
pons — trifles  of  divers  patterns,  Birmingham  tal  loss  being  stated  at  80  officers  and  600  men 
muskets,  and  such  like.  Of  late,  however,  the  of  the  imperial  troops  and  70  men  of  the  colo- 
King,  whose  power  was  despotic,  insisted  on  nial  troops,  and  the  capture  of  the  whole  train 
each  soldier  providing  hunself  with  a  breech-  together  with  the  colors  of  the  24th  by  the 
loading  weapon.  Thousands  of  arms  in  the  Zooloos.  They  remained  in  possession  of  the 
course  of  a  few  months  were  landed  at  Dela-  camp  until  Lord  Chelmsford^s  return  at  the 
goa  Bay,  and  then  rapidly  passed  into  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  they  retired  with  the 
hands  of  the  Zooloos.  The  Portuguese  an-  spoils,  having  previously  destroyed  everything 
thorities  at  that  port  were  not  powerful  enough  they  could  nnt  carry  away.  The  General  made 
to  stop  the  traffic.  A  oorrespondence  on  this  his  bivouac  that  day  on  the  battlefield,  and  pro- 
subject  passed  between  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  ceeded  next  morning  to  Rorke's  Drift,  at  which 
the  Portuguese  Governor,  which  resulted  in  place  a  company  of  the  24th  Regiment  had  re- 
the  latter  official  pledging  himself  to  stop  the  sisted  the  attack  of  a  vastly  superior  body  of 
trade,  and  a  gunboat  was  accordingly  dis-  Zooloos  through  the  entire  night,  killing  870  of 
patched  to  Delagoa  Bay  to  protect  the  inhabi-  them  with  the  loss  of  12  men.  The  loss  of  the 
tants.  Zooloos  was  estimated  at  2,000.  The  battle  of 
The  communications  in  Zoolooland  are  of  Isandlana  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity  in 
the  most  primitive  description,  being  merely  England  and  the  Cape.  In  order  to  repair  the 
wagon-tracks  leading  from  the  principal  fords  damages,  considerable  reinforcements  were  or* 
to  the  capital.  Two,  crossing  tne  Tugela  op-  dered  to  the  Cape,  comprising  the  57th,  68th, 
posite  Fort  Williamson,  run  to  Ulundi ;  a  third  91st,  and  94th  Foot,  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards, 
firom  Rorke^s  Drift  makes  for  the  same  point,  the  17th  Lancers,  two  batteries  of  Royal  Ar- 
and  a  fourth  runs  from  Utrecht  across  the  Blood  tillery,  the  80th  company  of  Royal  Engineers, 
River  also  to  the  capital.    It  was  by  these  roads  the  2d  battalion  of  tne  21st  Foot,  and  the  8d 
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battalion  of  the  60tli  Foot--in  all,  nearly  7,1^00  The  fighting  at  Isandlana  was  brooghl  about 

men  and  officers.    About  the  same  time,  on  accidentallj ;  the  English  horse  attacked  oatly- 

the  24th,  Colonel  Wood's  column,  which  started  ing  parties  of  Zooloos,  who  returned  their  fire ; 

from  Utrecht  in  the  Transvaal,  engaged  be-  more  came  up  and  joined  in  the  fray,  till  the 

tween  8,000  and  4,000  Zooloos  in  the  Tambua  battle  became  general.     The  King  protested 

mountains,  with  little  loss  on  his  side;  but  that  he  never  ordered  his  army  to  attack  the 

owing  to  the  disaster  at  the  Isandlana  Camp  English  column,  and  Mavumgwana  was  in  die* 

or  Rorke's  Drift,  he  took  up  a  defensive  posi<-  grace  for  having  permitted  it    Cety  wayo  also 

tion  to  cover  Utrecht,  and  to  be  able  to  move  said  that  Colonel  Pearson  provoked  the  attack 

if  necessary  in  the  direction  of  Colonel  Glyn's  made  on  hiiu  by  burning  kraak  and  oommit^ 

column.    After  the  victory  at  Isandlana,  which  ting  other  acts  of  hostility  along  the  line  of 

Cety  wayo  foiled  to  improve,  most  of  the  2kx>-  march.    He  now  aeked  that  both  sides  should 

loo  warriors  were   dismissed  to  secnre  the  put  aside  their  arms  and  resume  the  negotia- 

crops.     On  February  17th  two    messengers  tions  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  settlement 

arrived  in  Colonel  Wood's  camp  from  Cham,  of  all  qnestions  between  himself  and  the  Gk>v- 

half-brother  of  Cety  wayo,  stating  that  he  had  emment.     The  King  further  stated  that  he 

escaped  from  the  King*8  kraal,  where  he  had  would  have  sent  in  a  message  before,  bat  was 

been  kept  a  prisoner  since  the  end  of  last  De-  alraid ;   because  the  last  time  he  sent  eight 

cember.    Oham  was  at  this  lime  in  his  own  messengers  to  the  Lower  Tugela  they  were  de- 

kraid,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  camp,  tained^  and  he  now  begged  they  might  be  sent 

He  stated  that  he  was  still  anxious  to  come  back. 

over  to  the  British,  and  suggested  that  Colonel       Colonel  Pearson,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 

Wood  should  name  a  place  of  meeting,  where  Ekowe  in  February,  and  had  there  fortified 

matters  might  be  arranged.    Oham  had  always  himself^  had  been  out  off  completely  from  his 

wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  his  brother,  and  fi*iends.    Communication  had,  however,  been 

for  this  reason  Cety  wayo  ordered  him  to  Ulun-  kept  up  with  him  by  means  of  the  heliograph, 

di  when  war  became  inevitable.     He  finally  an  instrument  composed  of  mirrors,  which  by 

surrendered  on  March  4th,  together  with  his  son  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  transmitted  messages 

and  800  men.    Another  serious  reverse  befell  to  a  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles.    In 

the  British  troops  on  March  12th.    At  day-  this  way  the  British  were  kept  advised  of  the 

break  a  convoy  of  100  men  of  the  80th  Begi-  condition  of  Colonel  Pearson's  column.    In  the 

ments  under  Captain  Moriarty,  in  charge  of  middle  of  March  Colonel  Pearson  sii^naled  that 

20  wagons  from  Derby  to  Luneburg,  was  sur-  his  supplies  were  al^lost  at  an  end,  and  that  he 

Srised  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy.  Captain  had  a  large  number  of  sick  persons  in  his  hos- 
[oriarty  fell  in  the  action,  and  dO  of  his  men  pital.  A  relief  column  was  at  once  fitted  out, 
were  lost,  killed  and  missing.  Lieutenant  and  on  March  29ttk  set  out  under  the  personal 
Harward,  who  escaped  with  45  men,  said  that  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  The  column 
he  was  encamped  with  his  men  on  one  side  of  consisted  of  2,600  infantry,  640  naval  brigade, 
the  river  Intombi,  and  that  Captain  Moriarty  and  60  mounted  Europeans,  150  mounted  na- 
with  the  remainder  of  the  men  was  on  the  tives,  two  O-pounder  guns,  four  24-pounder 
other  side.  Although  some  previous  alarms  had  rockets,  two  Gkktiings,  and  2,160  native  con- 
been  given,  they  were  surprised  at  daybreak  tingent.  The  plan  of  relief  was  to  force  a 
by  the  irruption  of  a  body  of- over  4,000  Zoo-  passage  through  to  Ekowe  with  all  possible 
loo9.  The  Zooloo  loss  was  heavy,  but  seemed  speed ;  to  exchange  the  garrison  and  provision 
to  make  no  impression  on  them.  The  wagons  the  fort  for  a  fresh  period  of  thirty  days ;  to 
with  the  supplies  were  removed  by  the  enemy,  form  another  post  on  the  Ingingsnni  heights, 
but  some  rockets  and  ammunition  were  re-  leaving  it  supplied  for  a  similar  period,  and 
covered.  perhaps  establish  a  third  at  the  InyonL  The 
In  March  King  Cetywavo  sent  messages  to  relievmg  column  formed  in  laager  ai  Ginglelova 
Bishop  Sehroeder,  of  the  ITorwegian  missions,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  Ist  There  were 
asking  for  peace.  He  begged  that  the  Bishop  heavy  rains  throughout  the  evening,  and  the 
would  explain  to  the  Government  that  he  nev-  Zooloos  were  hovering  about  the  camp.  At 
er  desired  this  war;  he  had  never  refused  the  6  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  the  Zooloos  at- 
terms  proposed  at  the  Lower  Tugela ;  he  had  tacked  the  laager  on  each  side  in  succession, 
already  collected  1^000  head  of  cattle  to  pay  two  distinct  forces  being  employed.  At  7.80 
the  demand  made  on  him.  Sirayo's  sons  nad  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  re- 
escaped,  and  he  was  looking  for  them  when  he  treated,  followed  by  Barrow's  mounted  infan- 
heard  tne  English  armies  had  crossed  the  Tn-  try  and  the  native  contingent.  On  the  8d 
gela ;  they  attacked  and  killed  many  of  Sirayo's  Lord  Chelmsford  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
people,  but  even  then  he  did  not  despair  of  relief  column  started  for  Ekowe,  leaving  the 
peace,  for  he  then  succeeded  in  arresting  8i-  remainder  to  guard  the  baggage.  After  a  suo- 
rayo*s  sons.  He  sent  them  bound  with  his  cessful  march  of  fifteen  miles,  Colonel  Pearson, 
army  nnder  Mavumgwana*s  charge,  to  be  de-  with  a  few  companies  of  the  99th  and  the  sea- 
livered  up  to  the  Gfeneral  at  Rorke's  Drift;  men  of  the  Active,  were  met  The  force 
three  men  were  sent  on  to  try  and  obtain  a  reached  Ekowe  at  9.80  in  the  evening.  On 
hearing,  but  they  were  fired  at,  and  returned,  the  4th  the  garrison  marched  for  the  Tugela, 
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and  on  the  6th  Lord  Chelmsford^s  column  left  camp  on  March  80tb,  with  the  message  that 
for  Ginglelova,  and  Ekowe  was  completely  **  he  wanted  to  surrender.'*  Cety wayo'a  over- 
eraonated.  On  March  28th  Colonel  Wood,  in  tares  were  regarded  by  the  British  as  of  very 
order  to  create  a  diFcrsion  in  favor  of  the  re*  donbtfnl  sincerity,  the  British  saying  that  the 
lief  of  £kowe,  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  fact  that  while  the  King's  messengers  were  at 
marching  twenty  miles  to  Zlobaoi  Mountain,  the  English  camp,  the  Zoolooa  continued  their 
the  stronghold  of  Umbelini,  a  disaffected  Swaa  fire  upon  the  outlying  parties  of  the  British,  did 
chief.  The  mountain  was  stormed  and  taken,  not  show  any  desire  to  stay  the  fighting, 
and  a  large  number  of  cattle  were  capture<1.  A  complete  change  was  made  in  the  last  week 
After  four  hours'  rest,  the  British,  about  400  of  May  in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces,  as 
strong,  found  themselyes  surrounded  by  about  well  as  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  col- 
80,000  Zooloos.  As  the  mountain  was  acces-  onies  of  South  Africa.  lieutenant-General  Sir 
sible  at  only  one  point,  they  had  to  cut  their  Garnet  Wolseley  was  appointed  to  take  the  su- 
way  through.  On  March  80th  Colonel  Wood's  preme  military  command,  and  to  direct  the 
camp  at  Rambula  was  attacked  by  four  Zooloo  civil  government  both  oif  Natal  and  of  the 
regiments  of  Cety wayo's  army  under  Mnyane,  Transvaal,  having  the  authority  of  High  Com- 
who  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  the  British  misnoner  to  deal  with  Cety  wayo  and  all  other 
loss  also  being  very  heavy.  Daring  April  and  native  chiefs  and  tribes  to  the  northward  on 
the  g^reater  part  of  May  the  operations  ceased  the  frontier  of  those  eastern  provinces.  Sir 
almost  entirely,  the  British  being  engaged  in  Bartle  Frere  was  to  remain  Governor  of  ^e 
preparing  for  a  combined  advance.  This  work  Cape  Colony,  but  was  to  act  as  High  Commis- 
was  considerably  delayed  owing  to  a  want  of  sioner  only  for  native  affairs,  such  as  those  of 
facilities  for  transportation^  On  May  16th  Cafl^aria,  Griqucdand,  and  the  Basutos,  con- 
Cetywayo  dispatched  an  envoy  to  Colonel  ceming  the  western  and  southern  portions  of 
Orealock,  askins  him  to  send  a  European  to  tiie  British  dominions.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  as 
discuss  terms  of  peace.  John  Dunn,  who  for-  Lieutenant  -  Governor  of  Natal,  and  Colonel 
merly  possessed  great  influence  with  the  Zoo-  Luiyon,  as  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal, 
loo  Kmg,  accordingly  went  to  Cetywayo's  were  to  continue  in  office,  but  would  henoe- 
kraal,  but  returned  within  a  diort  time,  the  forth  be  subordinate  to  Governor  Sir  Garnet 
negotiations  having  failed,  because  the  British  Wolseley.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  also  to  re- 
re&sed  any  terms  but  unconditional  snrrender,  main,  but  in  a  subordinate  military  command. 
as  Cetywayo's  good  faith  was  doubted  by  the  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  in  Cape  Town  on 
military  authorities.  It  was  known  that  Cety-  June  28d,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Natal. 
wayo  had  repeatedly  sent  messengers  to  sue  A  general  advance  of  the  British  troops  was 
for  peace.  Bishop  Colenso,  of  Natal,  stated  begun  in  the  early  part  of  Jane.  This  was 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  since  the  made  very  slowly,  so  that  the  British  forces 
battle  of  Isandlana  the  King  had  sent  messen-  under  Lord  Chelmsford  did  not  reach  Ulnndi, 
gers  three  times  to  ask  for  terms  of  peace,  the  King's  kraal,  and  the  objective  point  of 
The  statement  was  not  contradicted,  and  it  the  ezp^ition,  untal  early  in  July.  During  the 
was  well  known  that  the  Bishop  spoke,  not  march  several  of  the  King's  military  kraals  were 
from  hearaay,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  destroyed.  Messengers  arrived  from  the  King 
efforts  which  the  Zooloos  were  making.  He  stating  his  anxiety  for  peace.  Lord  Chelms- 
thought  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  ford  told  them  Cetywayo  must  send  to  head- 
on  the  first  occasion  Cetywayo's  messengers  quarters  the  High  Induna,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
were  informed  that  their  master  must  make  his  sincerity  the  two  smaU  cannon  captured  at 
what  was  equivalent  to  an  unconditional  sur-  Isandlana.  Until  these  preliminary  conditions 
render.  Cetywayo's  second  attempt  to  open  were  complied  with,  the  army  would  advance 
negotiations  wil^  the  military  authorities  was  in  every  part  of  Zoolooland.  Cetywayo  had 
made  at  the  beginning  of  April.  A  party  of  power  to  stop  further  fighting  by  agreeing  to 
Zooloos  bearing  a  fiag  of  truce  arrived  at  the  the  terms;  but  a  permanent  peace  could  only 
Middle  Drift,  and  the  flag  was  flred  upon,  in  be  obtained  by  the  Zooloo  people  themselves 
order,  as  was  said,  *^  to  test  its  sincerity."  The  agreeing  to  the  conditions  dictated  to  the  King. 
Bishop  ascertained  that  the  messengers  who  Under  these  conditions  the  young  men  could 
made  their  appearance  at  the  above  place  were  marry  whenever  it  soited  them,  and  would  no 
two  Zooloos  named  Infanzi  and  Nkisunane,  longer  be  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their 
who  were  perfectly  well  known  in  Natal  as  kraals  to  assemble  in  military  bodies.  On 
being  trustworthy  agents  of  Cetywayo.  In  the  June  80th  messengers  again  came  from  Cety- 
third  case  it  seemed  that  messengers  came  wayo  bearing  a  sword  and  a  letter.  The  letter 
down  to  Ekowe  with  an  offer  from  the  King  was  fh>m  Mr.  Venn,  a  Dutch  trader,  a  pris- 
<<  to  allow  Colonel  Pearson's  force  to  fall  back  oner  with  the  Zooloos.  In  it  Cetywayo  reit- 
upon  Natal  unmolested."  These  natives  were  ersAed  his  desire  for  peace,  but  said  he  had 
**  put  in  irons,"  a  statement  which  was  con*  been  unable  to  collect  the  cattle  and  arms, 
finned  by  a  native  known  to  Dr.  Colenso,  who  Would  the  great  white  chief  grant  a  little  long* 
had  been  shut  up  at  Ekowe  with  Colonel  Pear-  er  time  to  do  so?  On  the  envelope  containing 
son'a  column.  It  was  further  known  that  the  letter,  Mr.  Venn,  at  g^at  risk  to  him- 
Oety wayo  sent  messengers  to  Colonel  Wood's  aelf,  had  written  in  pencU :   **  If  you  come, 
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he  strong.  Cetywajo  has  20,000  men."  The  antee  that  his  life  would  be  spared  and  that  he 
gist  of  the  Eing*8  message  was  verbally  con-  would  have  fair  treatment.  Another  message 
voyed  by  the  two  envoys.  They  declared  that  was  received  to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  no 
Ilundala,  one  of  the  King's  head  Indnnas,  was  messengers  to  call  his  chiefs  together,  and  could 
coming  on  the  following  day  to  meet  Lord  oi^y  send  the  same  messenger  to  each  chief  in 
Chelmsford,  bringing  with  him  the  two  guns  turn*  He  was  told  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
and  some  more  cattle  taken  at  Isandlana.  On  the  other  chiefs,  as  the  Government  would  corn- 
being  questioned,  they  said  that  the  old  men  rounioate  with  them  directly.  Cety  wayo  in  his 
were  opposed  to  further  hostilities,  but  the  flight  was  accompanied  by  his  prime  minister 
young  men  would  not  be  guided  by  them,  and  by  several  chiefs  of  the  royal  house.  The 
Cety  wayo  intended  taking  his  army  away,  but  royal  cattle  were  driven  with  him  wherever 
had  not  sufficient  influence  to  make  a  regiment  he  sought  shelter.  These  symbols  of  his  royal 
come  in  and  lay  down  their  arms.  LordChelms-  estate  he  would  never  suffer  to  stray  from 
ford,  in  reply,  said  that  if  the  Zooloos  did  not  him.  Indeed,  the  rumor  that  the  herds  were 
fire  upon  him,  he  would  give  orders  to  cease  being  driven  to  the  junction  of  the  Black  and 
burning  the  kraals,  and  would  halt  upon  the  White  Umvolosi  gave  to  the  British  the  first 
left  bank  of  the  White  Umvolosi  until  noon  on  clew  to  the  King's  hiding-plaoe.  They  started  in 
July  8d.  If  attacked,  he  would  at  once  march  pursuit  of  him  on  August  18th,  after  burning 
on  Ulundi ;  and  as  Cety  wayo  declared  his  ina-  Ambakage,  his  new  kraal.  Though  they  kept 
bility  to  send  in  a  regiment  to  lay  down  arms,  close  in  his  tracks,  he  always  managed  to  es- 
he  agreed  to  accept  instead  a  thousand  stand  cape  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the 
of  rifles,  which  must  be  delivered  at  once.  As  cavalry  arrived  at  the  kraal  where  he  had  spent 
Cetywayo  failed  to  comply  with  Lord  Chelms-  the  night.  Lord  Gifford  was  then  ordered  to 
ford's  demands,  the  latter  crossed  the  river  ear-  continue  the  pursuit  with  a  party  of  natives, 
ly  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  his  movements  Then  Cetywayo's  misfortunes  began.  His  fol- 
being  watched  by  a  number  of  the  enemy  who  lowers  left  him  one  by  one.  His  prime  min- 
hod  collected  on  the  surrounding  hills.  The  ister,  two  of  his  sons,  and  three  of  his  broth- 
British  troops  were  formed  into  a  hollow  square  ers  surrendered,  with  660  of  his  cattle ;  and 
on  the  plain  near  Ulundi,  and  while  in  this  almost  every  day  arms  and  cattle  were  surren- 
formation  the  Zooloos  commenced  a  desperate  dered  to  the  British,  so  that  toward  the  end  of 
attack  on  all  four  sides.  They  advanced  re-  his  flight  Cetywayo  had  but  very  few  followers 
peatedly  with  great  gallantry  and  determina-  who  remained  faithful  to  him.  Finally,  on 
tion  during  about  an  hour ;  but  being  met  with  August  28th  he  was  captured  without  resist- 
a  steady  fire,  they  wavered  each  time  and  fell  anoe  by  Major  Marten.  When  captured  he 
back.  At  length  the  British  cavalry  charged  was  utterly  prostrated,  and  his  followers  werci 
them,  and  a  complete  I'out  ensued.  After  the  too  weak  to  resist.  They  were  taken  to  Ulundi,* 
troops  had  rested  for  a  short  time  at  Ulun^,  whence  Cetywayo  was  sent  to  Port  Durnford, 
detachments  were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  then  by  sea  to  Cape  Town,  to  be  kept 
who  burnt  every  kraal  within  a  distance  of  there  as  a  state  prisoner  until  the  Queen  should 
three  miles.  In  the  course  of  tibe  afternoon  the  signify  her  pleasure  in  regard  to  him.  The  final 
British  returned  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Um-  disposition  of  Zoolooland  was  as  follows:  The 
volosi.  The  loss  of  the  Zooloos  was  variously  country  was  divided  into  thirteen  districts, 
estimated  at  from  800  to  1,600,  while  the  loss  over  each  of  which  a  chief  was  appointed.  A 
of  the  British  was  only  10  killed  and  63  British  resident  was  appointed  to  each  district, 
wounded.  while  a  Governor  resident  over  all  was  ap* 
Even  before  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  a  large  pointed  in  the  person  of  John  Dunn.  On  Sep- 
number  of  chiefs  came  into  the  British  camp  tember  1st  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  met  six  of  the 
to  submit.  After  the  battle  the  numbers  con-  chiefs  at  Ulundi,  and  submitted  to  them  the 
tinually  increased,  so  that  by  July  12th  all  the  following  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  them, 
principal  chiefs  except  Cetywayo  and  Sirayo  and  shortly  after  by  the  remaining  chiefs: 
had  given  in  their  submission.  The  King  after  ^  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  whatever  boundaries 
the  battle  retreated  to  the  Ngome  mountams  Bhaii  be  awigned  to  mv  territory  by  the  British  Cov- 
in the  north.  Lord  Chelmsford  after  the  de-  emmeDtthroughtholCoeident  of  the  division  in  whioh 
struction  fell  back  to  Ewamagwasa  (afterward  my  territory  is  situated.  ,  ,  „  , 
OAlled  Fnrt  AlhArt^  m  liia  annnliAci  wArA  nhnnf  2.  I  Will  not  permit  the  existence  of  the  Zooloo  mill- 
cauea  Jjon  AiDert;,  as  ms  supplies  were  about  ^  system,  or  the  existence  of  any  mUitary  system 
giving  out.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  now  took  the  of  oreinizatJon  whatever,  in  my  terHtory ;  idl  will 
entire  management  into  his  own  hands,  and  proclaim  and  make  it  a  rule  that  all  men  shall  be  al- 
went  to  Zoolooland,  making  his  headquarters  lowed  to  many  when  they^  choose  and  as  they  choose, 
at  Intai^janeni,  and  arriving  at  Ulundi  on  An-  a«»rding  to  the  good,  ancient  customs  of  my  people, 

gust  10th.    On  the  8th  messenger,  hi^^arrived  tenri^'^liTalirirthrsy^^ 

trom  Uety  wayo,  who  said  that  the  King  was  tary  system ;  and  I  will  allow  and  encourage  all  men 

ready  to  submit  and  pay  taxes,  but  the  conn-  living  within  my  territoiy  to  go  and  come  iVeely  for 

try  must  be  clear  of  soldiers.    They  were  told  Poaoeftil  purposes,  and  to  work  in  Natal  and  the 

that  Cetywayo  could  not  be  treated  with  as  the  TransvaaT  and  elsewhere  for  themselves  or  for  hire. 

Trj««      u^  .«—  ^^  irv^ *i,^  V           j^    I  8-  1  ^»11  not  import  or  allow  to  be  imported  into 

King.     He  was  no  longer  the  King,  and  must  ^y  territoiy  by  any  pewon,  upon  any  pretext  or  fbr 

surrender  unconditionaUy,  except  on  the  guar-  any  olgect  whatever,  any  anns  or  ammunition  from 
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anjr  part  wbatsoeveri  or  any  goods  or  merchandifle  by  which  the^  have  aasentod,  you  may  remonstrate  with 

the  sco-ooost  of  ZooloolandL  without  the  express  sanu-  them,  stating  to  them  that  you  must  report  upon  their 

tion  of  the  Kesident  of  the  division  in  which  my  terri-  conduct  to  your  Government ;  but  vou  will  be  careliil 

tory  b  situated ;  and  I  will  not  encourage  or  promote,  to  issue  no  order  to  them  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 

or  tuke  part  in,  or  oountenanoe  in  any  way  whatever,  complaint.    In  future  no  land  to  the  north  or  west  of 

the  importation  into  any  other  part  of  Zoolooland  oi  the  Pongolo  will  be  recognized  as  forminir  any  part  of 

arms  or  ammunition  fh>m  any  part  whatever,  or  goods  Zooloohmd.    The  western  boundary  ot  Zoolooland 

or  merchandise  by  the  sea-coast  of  Zoolooland  with-  will  start  fW>m  the  Pongolo  Kivcr,  where  that  river 

out  such  sanction ;  and  I  will  confiscate  and  hand  loins  the  Bevana  Biver,  and  will  run  up  along  the 

over  to  the  ^atal  Government  all  arms  and  ammuni-  Bevana  Biver  to  the  junction  of  the  Bevana  Biver 

tion^  ar  1  goods  and  merchandise,  so  imported  into  wj  with  the  Pemvana  Biver ;  thence  it  will  run  up  the 

tcmtoi,,  ;  and  1  will  punish  by  nne  or  oy  other  sum-  Pemvana  to  the  Kambula  Mountain,  and  from  the 

dent  punislmient  an^  person  guilty  of  or  concerned  Kambula  Mountain  down  the  Lyn  or  Dabusi  Biver 

in  any  such  unsanctioned  importation^  and  any  per-  to  its  junction  with  the  Blood  Kiver,  whence  it  will 

son  ioond  possessing  arms  or  ammunition,  or  goods  run  down  the  Blood  Biver  to  the  Buffiilo  Biver.    In 

or  merchandise,  knowingly  obtained  thereby.  dealing  with  the  chiefs  vou  will  impress  upon  them 

4.  I  will  not  allow  the  life  of  any  of  my  people  to  that  all  the  King's  cattle  now  belong  to  the  British 

be  taken  for  any  cause,  except  after  sentence  passed  Government  and  must  be  handed  over  to  you.  .  .  . 

in  a  council  of  the  chief  men  of  my  territory,  and  after  You  will  be  careful  to  hold  yourself  entirely  aloof 

lair  and  impartial  trial  in  my  presence  and  after  the  flnom  all  missionary  or  proeelytizing  enterprises.    If 

hearing  of  witnesses ;  and  I  will  not  tolerate  the  cm-  any  chief  desires  tnat  a  missionary  should  reside  in 

ployxnent  of  witch  doctors,  or  the  practice  known  as  his  territory,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  mission- 

amelluig  out,  or  any  practice  of  witchcraft.  ary  occupying  ground  as  a  site  for  a  mission  station 

6.  The  surrender  of  persons  fugitive  in  my  terri-  and  ground  to  serve  for  a  pastureland  and  for  a  oar- 
tory  fh>m  justice,  when  demanded  oy  the  Govcminent  den  ;  but  it  is  to  be  clearly  underBtood  that  the  chief 
of  any  British  colony,  territory,  or  province,  in  the  in  no  way  thereby  alienates  the  knd  so  assiflned,  and 
interests  of  iustice,  shall  be  reiadily  and  promptiy  that  at  any  time  he  may  resume  the  land  should  he 
made  to  sucu  Government :  and  the  escape  into  my  wish  to  do  so.  Grants  of  land  b^  the  former  Kin^  to 
territory  of  persons  aocusea  or  convicted  of  offenses  missionaries  can  not  be  recognized  by  the  Britidi 
agamst  British  laws  shall  be  prevented  by  all  possible  Government ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  occupation 
means,  and  every  exertion  shall  be  made  to  seize  and  of  such  hmd  should  not  be  resumed  hy  the  now  de- 
deliver  up  such  persona  to  British  authority.  posed  missionaries,  provided  the  chief  m  whose  terri- 

6.  I  will  not  make  war  upon  any  chief  or  cbiefi»,  or  »oiy  the  land  in  question  is  situated  wishes  for  the  re- 
people,  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Govern-  turn  of  the  missionaries  among  his  people.  You  will 
mont,  through  the  Bosidunt  of  the  division  in  whidi  not  prevent  any  chiefs  from  corresponding  with  or 
mv  territory  is  situated.  visiting  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Na- 

7.  The  aucceasion  to  the  chieftainship  of  my  terri-  tal,  should  they  wish  to  do  so. 

^^r^^^A^^l^t^.^^ ^i  2^  The  setUement  with  the  Zooloos  was  almoBt 

toms  of  my  people,  and  the  nomination*  of  each  sue-  .          „            ■*          ^    •      xr  a.  t         i    /i 

oeasor  aha  bTsubicct  to  Uie  approval  of  the  British  nniversally  condemned   in    Jjatal    and  Cape 

Government  Colonj.    The  pnnoipal  objections  of  the  colo- 

8.  I  will  not  sell,  or  in  any  way  alienate,  or  per-  nists  were,  that  the  powers  of  the  Residents 
B^tor  ooimtenance  an/  sale  or  alienation  of,  any  part  ^^re  too  limited ;    that  the  thirteen   chiefs 

or  the  land  m  my  territory.       .,.      .          .  _..  nossessed  as  much  power  for  harm  as  the  one 

9.  I  will  permit  all  people  residing  m  my  temtoiv  h^«»«"o^^«"  uiuun  f^^^  *"»  *!«**«  wwiw  vuo 
to  ther«  remain,  upon  tiie  condition  that  they  recoz-  i^^g  had  possessed  before,  and  that  conse- 
niae  my  authority  as  chief;  and  any  persons  not  wi^h-  qnentlj  the  borders  wonld  still  continue  to  be 
ing  to  recpgniae  my  autiiorit/ and  desiring  to  quit  my  in  a  state  of  unquietness.  Tlie  appointment 
STiJbwe         ^™*  ^  "^"'^  and  to  peas  unmolested  ^f  j^^^^  d^^q  ^^s  also  severely  criticised.    He 

laSdl  cases  of  dispute  in  which  British  subiecta  *s  described  as  a  white  man  who  had  lived 

aie  involved  I  ^-ill  appeal  to  and  abide  by  the  decision  twenty  years  or  more  among  the  Zooloos,  had 

of  the  British  Be»iaent  of  the  division  in  which  my  married  Zooloo  wives,  and  nad  been  for  many 

territoiy  is  rituated.    In  ril  cases  where  accusations  of  years  the  right-hand  man  of  King  Cetywayo. 

carded  in  the  colomes  as  one  who 
dmself  an  outcast  from  all  decent 

no  sentence,  except  with  the  approval  of  such  Brftiah  society. 

Besident.                     .,,,.,.,  An  event  of  the  war  that  for  a  time  created 

11.  In  all  matters  not  included  within  these  terms,  pnnai^lprahlA  ATPifj^mAnf  in  ITnirlflnd  And  on  thA 

conditions,  and  Umitations,  and  in  all  cases  provided  ^^^?  ^f^fita  ^^H^!^^  S  ♦f.^Vr^nnfll^^^^^ 

for  herein,  and  in  all  casea  when  there  may  be  doubt  continent  was  the  death  of  the  Fnnce  Imperial 

or  uncertainty  as  to  the  laws,  rules,  or  stipulationa  of  France.     (See  Bohapabtb.)     On  June  1st 

applicable  to  matters  to  be  dealt  with.  I  will  govern,  he  left  General  Wood^s  camp  on  a  reconnois- 

order,  and  decide  in  accordance  with  the  andent  law  ganoe,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Carey  and  a 

and  usage  of  my  people.  few  troopers.   The  party  dismounted  in  a  mealie 

The  duties  of  the  Rendents  and  the  policy  to  field  near  the  Hyotoyozi  River.    The  enemy 

be  followed  in  future  were  set  forth  in  the  in-  crept  up  and  assegaied  the  Prince  and  two 

structions  given  them.    The  principal  points  troopers.  The  English  Government  was  bitter- 

of  these  instructions  were  as  follows:  ly  attacked  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament  for 

Ton  will  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Britiah  Govern-  accepting  the  services  of  the  Prince.    On  June 

ment,  ttod  it  will  be  your  duty  to  watch  the  manner  in  28d  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Commander- 

whidi  tiie  dWefb  app^ted  to  rule  over  the  several  t»P-  in-Chief,  felt  compelled  to  make  the  following 

ntonea  of  the  country  carry  out  the  terma  to  which  ^a^i^^.' i.  ;„  t>«-iUw»«««.  . 

they  assented  aa  the  wnditibns  of  tiieir  chieftainahip.  statement  in  Parliament : 

While  always  ready  to  give  advice  to  the  chieft  of  There  is  very  great  doubt  aa  to  the  circumstances  in 

Zoolooland,  you  will  exercise  no  authority  over  them  which  the  Prince  Imperial  went  to  South  Africa,  and 

or  their  people.    Bhould  you  observe  in  them  any  do-  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  that  doubt 

parture  mmi  the  oonditfona  of  their  ohieftainalup  to  should  remain  for  a  moment  longer  than  necessary. 
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IndBed,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  be  neeleotliig  m^        In  the  Transvaal  the  war  showed  a  yerj  had 

duty  if  I  did  not  wad  to  jour  lordship  the  two  pn-  gtate  of  affairs.    The  Boers,  in  their  hortiUty 

▼ate  letters  which  the  unfortunate  Pnnoe  took  out  4.^  i?««,i„„^   «,«>«♦  „rx  «■«.<.<,  7^  «»a,oa  «ii  .«.;^/ 

with  hhn  as  lettem  of  introduction  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ^  England,  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  aU  assist- 

and  Lord  Chelmsford.    Thev  ai«  private  letten.  and  &aoe  against  the  Zooloos.    None  of  the  promises 

are  the  letten  under  which  the  Fimoe  attaclied  him-  made  by  Sir  Theophilns  Shepstone  when  he  an- 

self  to  the  army  in  Zoolooland :  ^  „^^    ^  ^^^  nexed  the  country  had  been  carried  oat,  and 

"Mr  DKAR  CmnjiwoBo:  This  letter  will  be^'^^ted'to  ^^  Boers  even  went  SO  f ar  as  to  talk  of  reas- 

yoQ  by  the  Prinoe  Imperial^  who  ix  gcing  out  00  his  own  ao*  serting  their  independence  by  force.     The  ne  WB 

gsL£>r  ff.T?xi:,5jiy'ri;,sr^i^t.rf:!!sJs  ^  ^^^  ^Jr^\^'r^  itoeif  throughout 

to  be  employed  In  oar  army;  bat  the  Oovemment  did  not  tne   Iransvaal   DCiOre  tne  urst  tnreatS  Of  dia- 

consider  that  this  could  be  sanctioned,  bat  hare  sanctioned  plaolnir  the  British  bv  f  orce  were  heard.    In 

my  wrlttaig  to  70.1  and  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  say  that  if  70a  !^„j^«  ♦^  ^^^^  4.^  «,.  «»^a««4.a»<4:.s»  ^.jfU   ♦k^ 

can  show  him  kindness  and  rtmder  him  asslatanoe  to  se^  as  Order  tO  COme  tO  an  nnderstanding  With  thfr 

much  as  he  ean  with  the  coiamns  in  the  field.  I  hope  70a  will  Boers,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  set  oat  for  Pretoria* 

do  so.    Ha  is  a  fine  yoanff  fellow,  fall  of  spirit  and  pluck,  and  «nd  ArrivAd  on  Anril  Iftth       Hft  waa  rAr^ivAil 

hurlQg  many  old  cadet  friends  In  the  Artillery,  he  will  doubt-  *".?,  "Tl^Wl  on  Apni   iwn.     ne  waS  receivea 

less  find  no  diffloaity  in  irettin?  on ;  and  if  you  can  help  him  With  an  address  of  welcome.    In  his  reply  he 

in  any  other  war,  pray  do  so.   My  onjr  "riety  on  his  ac-  gtated  that  he  had  come  to  see  that  the  exist- 

ooant  woald  be  that  he  is  too  piaeky  and  go-ahead.  •       1  i_        j        jav^^i_*li*x^ 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  Chelm^rd,  yours  most  ninoerely.  ^^G?  ^^^^  ^^^^  OOeyeO,  and  that  the  innabltauts 

'*0£0£GE'*  enjoyed  the  same  protection  as  other  portions 

That  is  the  letter  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  I  should  of  the  Queen's  dominions.     ^*  i  find,"  he  said, 

also  like  to  read  to  vourlordships  that  which  was  ad-  **  that  there  are  those  who  think  the  countrv 

bTS^tJje':  '  ""  °"^  ™*y  ^  »i^®^  '^P  "^^  ?  ^^^  I  t^^^*^  yo^  ^ifi 

»jiv»niary  20,1079.  see  in  the  promptitude  with  which  the  redn- 

'*Mt  dbab  81B  Baxtui  Fbrbb  :  I  am  anxious  to  make  yea  forcements  lately  asked  for  were  sent  a  clear 

t?ttW'm?™'^."^ke'n^i;:«m:Sh^^^  P«»of  and  guarantee  that  no  territory  over 

the  coming  campaign  In  Zoolootend  in  the  capadtr  of  a  which  the    British   flag  has  once    waved  will 

specUtor     He  waa  anxloas  to  serre  in  oar  army, Javio^  ^y^^  ^  abandoned."      On  the  12th  he  entered 

been  a  cadet  at  Woolwich;  bat  the  Qoremment  did  not  think  rj  ^  «  ^^  ^Tw/vrT        1       «w  ww**»« 

that  this  ooaid  be  sanctioned.    Bat  no  objection  is  made  to  the  camp  of  2,000  Or  8,000  malcontents  wno 

hugoingoatonhisownaopoontandimpermittedtointro-  threatened  an  attack  on  the  seat  of  govern- 

duce  him  to  yoa  and  ti»  Lord  Chelmsford  in  the  hope  and  ^^^4.  „«.  t>.^*^  •«    «„ j  ««^^«.*vJaJ  :«.  «»»^«.«s.« 

with  my  personal  request  that  yoa  wui  gire  him  ere^heip  "1®"*  at  Pretona,  and  Succeeded  m  convmcmg 

in  year  power  to  enable  him  to  see  what  he  can.  I  hare  written  them  that  it  wa3  best  for  them  tO  Submit  Ouiet- 

to  Chelmsford  to  the  same  eflbct    He  is  a  charming  roung  i-       fUa,  AAmn  w  aa  hrnir  ah  nn   and  tha  nAoniA 

man,  ftiU  of  spirit  and  energy,  speaking  English  admlmbly,  v*.  ^>"®  C«np  was  OrOKen  up,  ana  lae  peopie 

and  the  more  you  see  of  him  the  more  ron  will  like  him.  quietly  dispersed  to  their  homCS. 

^%  5;?K°I!f/  iT?Jil!l?.l!Ll?*/ll„V**"7^'"^  a*  L«°°^!        ^n  the  Transvaal  the  Caffres  under  Secocoeni, 

not  with  yoor  and  Cheunsford^a  kind  asatstance  he  will  get        uvjj^j.jalt»  •<■  oi^t*     1       v 

on  well  enoagh.  who  had  defeated  the  Boers  in  1877,  also  be- 

**  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir  Bartle,  yoars  moat  sincerely,  came  hostile,  and  Colonel  Lanyon  was  sent  in 

-.,.,.  ,  ,,       ,  ^        •*GEOSOE,"  ^^^  ^^j        p|.  Qf  ^^^  ^  ^.jj^j.  province  to 

.Ji^j  Iv'H:  ^*T^  "^  '^^  lettoK,  all  I  oan  say  is  ^^   them  in  check.     Several  succewful  patrols 
that  I  thmk,  so  far  aa  the  authonttoa  at  home  are  con-  '^  «"«»«  ^  vu^i^^.     uotw  m  nuvu^iui  ^/bm  wo 

corned,  everybody  must  fool  that  nothing  has  been  ^^^  made  against  them,  and  Colonel  Lanyon 
done  by  them  to  place  the  unfortunate  Prmce  m  the  bad  just  completed  his  arrangements  for  at- 
position  which  unnappily  resulted  in  his  death.  We  tacking  the  stronghold  of  the  chief,  when  in 
all  deeply  regret  his  foss,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  June  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  sent  instructions  to 
man,  woman,  or  child  m  tho  country,  from  her  Maiesty  i,.^  .^  .^^  .^  j  „^„^  u:-  «,*«  4.^  n^.K»  ♦^  ««^ 
dowiwaixL  who  does  not  sensibly  deplore  wK  hi  ^^^  ^  ^^P  *^^^  send  his  men  to  Derby  to  pro- 
occurred  ;  Dut,  oertunly,  so  far  as  tho  authorities  here  tect  that  part  of  the  border,  and  prevent  Cety- 
are  concerned,  I  feel  t£at  we  had  nothini;  to  do  with  wayo  from  breaking  through, 
brinj^g  about  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  we  After  the  pacification  of  Zoolooland  had  been 
now  all  so  greatly  lament.  aocompHshed,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  went  to  the 
Lieutenant  Carey,  the  officer  who  accom-  Transvaal,  arriving  in  Pretoria  on  September 
panied  the  Prinoe  Imperial,  was  tried  by  court  28th.  He  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  peo- 
martial,  and  at  its  close  was  sent  home  under  pie,  who  presented  him  an  address  of  welcome, 
arrest  pending  the  Queen's  decision  upon  the  The  General  read  a  written  answer  to  the 
verdict  In  the  first  days  of  August  the  pro-  address,  which  he  supplemented  with  a  speech 
ceedings  of  the  court  were  quashed  on  account  of  the  same  tenor  and  tone,  as  to  the  irrevocable 
of  an  informality.  At  first  Lieutenant  Carey  nature  of  the  annexation, 
was  severely  censored  throughout  the  United  The  Zooloo  war  again  brought  the  question 
Kingdom ;  bat  as  the  facts  of  his  case  becarao  of  a  South  African  confederation  prominently 
known,  public  sentiment  completely  changed,  before  the  public.  On  June  12th  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
and  upon  his  arrival  in  Portsmouth  he  was  Beach  addressed  a  dispatch  to  Sir  Bartle 
to  be  presented  with  a  numerously  signed  Frere,  in  which  he  intimated  that  **  a  deter- 
address,  expressive  of  sympathy  for  him  in  his  mined  effort "  should  be  made  to  extend  the 
trying  position  and  of  confidence  in  him  as  a  system  of  self-government  possessed  by  the 
brave  officer  and  a  true  Englishman.  Although  Cape  to  other  portions  of  South  Africa,  so  that 
this  address  was  not  presented  in  consequence  the  Queen's  representative  there  might  be 
of  an  intimation  from  the  authorities,  the  sen-  aided  by  a  Union  Ministry  and  Parliament  in 
timents  it  contained  were  expressed  to  him  in  dealing  with  the  "singularly  difficult  and  intri- 
other  ways,  and  he  was  everywhere  treated  as  cate  problems  of  government "  of  the  whole 
one  who  had  been  unjustly  accused.  country.    Setting  aside  previous  suggestiona 
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for  a  eonferenoe  of  delegates  from  the  neyeral  CARET,  Hbnbt  Chablbb,  a  writer  on  po- 
colonies  to  be  convened  in  Cape  Town,  be  litical  economy,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  De- 
called  npon  the  Cape  Oovemment,  as  the  prin-  cember  15,  1798,  and  died  October  18,  1879. 
ctpal  colony,  at  once  to  sobmit  to  its  Parlia-  He  was  the  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  once  a 
ment,  then  assembled,  general  proposals  for  the  prominent  pablidier  in  Philadelphia.  lie  was 
establishment  of  a  Soath  African  Union  or  Drought  np  in  the  business  of  his  father,  and 
Confederation  on  the  lines  of  the  Soath  Afri-  in  1885,  having  been  successful,  withdrew  to 
can  Act  of  1877.  In  the  case  of  rejection  of  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  and  publica'* 
this  demand^  it  was  stated  that  measores  ini*  tion  of  works  on  political  economy,  ilis  dis- 
tiated  with  respect  to  the  lately  disturbed  ter-  cnssions  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,* 
ritories  on  the  eastern  frontier  could  not  be  of  finance,  and  other  fundamental  questions  in 
proceeded  with;  in  other  words,  that  the  an-  that  science,  soon  attracted  attention  both  at 
nexation  of  Galekaland,  Tambookieland,  and  home  and  abroad.  His  books  have  been  repro- 
other  parts  of  the  Transkei  would  not  be  d need  in  Germaiiy,  France,  Sweden,  Italy,  Kus* 
sanctioned.  It  was  farther  intimated  that  in  sia,  and  other  European  countries.  To  the 
fhtare  colonists  most  not  rely  upon  Imperial  dose  of  his  life  he  was  the  diampion  of  the 
troops  for  defense  against  native  attacks  or  American  protective  system,  of  which  his 
insnrrections,  and  that  her  M%jesty's  soldiers  works  constitate  the  most  complete  exposition, 
would  only  be  permanently  placed  as  a  gam*  They  defend  it  by  a  series  of  facts  and  an  array 
son  at  or  near  Cape  Town  for  the  protection  of  figures  unsurpassed.  He  was  enthusiastic 
of  the  neighboring  naval  station,  this  station  in  his  pursuit,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
being  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  great  industry  and  ability.  His  most  important 
the  whole  Empire.  In  these  circnmstances,  it  work  is  his  ''Past  and  Present"  (8  vols.  8vo, 
was  suggested  that  a  regnlar  defensive  force  be  1848),  but  his  works  on  the  general  subject  to 
organiaed  for  maintaining  security  on  the  in-  which  he  gave  his  life  have  been  very  exhaust- 
land  borders  of  the  several  colonies,  toward  ive,  covering  the  period  from  1885,  the  date  of 
the  maintenance  of  which  force  Government  his  ''Essay  on  Wages,"  to  his  paper  on  the 
would  be  prepared  to  contribnte  from  Impe-  "  Unity  of  Law  "  in  1878.  Mr.  Carey  was  fully 
rial  faods  for  a  period  of  five  years  an  annual  recognized  the  world  over  as  a  leading  and 
anm  equal  to  that  voted  by  the  Union  Legisla-  original  writer  on  political  economy,  and,  while 
tare,  provided  a  pledge  was  given  by  the  Cape  his  views  were  not  generally  accepted,  they 
Parliament — to  be  afterward  confirmed  by  ^e  were  always  thought  to  be  too  important  to 
Union — that  no  ftirther  aid  would  be  required  escape  analysis  in  the  leading  treatises  on  the 
from  the  mother  country  for  military  pur-  subject  Mr.  Carey  led  a  blameless,  genial  life, 
poses.  The  general  disapproval  of  the  treaty  full  of  work ;  and  he  was  highly  respected  by  a 
which  had  been  made  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  large  circle  of  friends, 
with  the  Zooloo  chie&  caused  tiie  proposition  CHANDLER,  Zaohasiah,  a  Senator,  mem- 
for  a  confederation  to  be  regarded  un&vor-  her  of  the  Cabinet,  and  politician,  was  bom  in 
ably,  and  nothing  was  done  in  the  colonies  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  December  10,  1818, 
with  regard  to  it.  and  died  suddenly  in  Chicago^  November  1, 

There  were  also  daring  the  year  troubles  1879.    His  education  was  limited  to  that  of 

with  the  Basutos,  and  with  the  Caffires  in  Pon-  the  common  schools  and  an  academy  in  his 

doland.    Slight  engagements  were  had  in  both  native  State.    In  1888  he  removed  to  Detroit 

oases,  the  British  coining  oat  victoriously  in  and  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business,  in  which 

the  end.  he  was  energetic  and  successfuL    In  1851  his 

By  two  proclamations  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  public  life  began  by  his  election  as  Mayor  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Transkei  and  No-man*s  Detroit.  In  1852  he  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
Land  were  finally  incorporated  with  the  Col-  emor  by  the  Whigs,  and,  although  his  success 
ony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  October  1st.  was  hopeless,  the  large  vote  which  he  received 
The  area  defined  in  the  order  includes  two  dis-  Drought  him  to  public  notice.  Thenceforward 
tinct  districts :  First,  a  three-cornered  strip  of  he  took  an  active  interest  in  State  and  nation- 
land  bordering  the  eaot  bank  of  the  river  £[ei,  al  politics.  In  the  winter  of  1866-*57  he  was 
which  may  be  roughly  described  as  being  em-  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  succeed 
braced  between  that  river  and  its  tribnta^  the  General  Lewis  Cass,  who  had  been  a  dis^in- 
Gcowa  and  the  Xwezweni  Mountains,  indud-  fished  representative  of  the  State.  During 
ing  Fingoland  and  the  Jantywa  Reserve,  and  this  Congress  Senator  Chandler  served  as  chair- 
oontaining  an  area  of  about  1,600  square  miles,  man  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
This  territory  is  to  be  known  as  the  territory  lumbia  and  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
of  the  Transkei.  The  second  area,  to  be  known  It  was  during  this  term,  on  February  11,  1861, 
as  Griqualand  East,  indudes  the  territory  be-  that  he  wrote  the  famous  so-called  "  blood  let- 
tween  the  Drakenberg  Mountains  on  the  west,  ter,"  which  he  acknowledged  end  defended  in 
the  Mataana  Mountains  on  the  south,  Ama*  one  of  his  latest  speeches  in  the  Senate.  It  can 
pondoland  and  Alfred  County,  Natal,  on  the  be  found  in  vol.  L  (1861)  of  this  work.  He  was 
east,  and  the  Imgwangwane  and  Umzumkulu  reelected  in  1868,  and  during  that  term  again 
rivers  on  the  east.  This  territory  covers  about  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
7,000  square  miles.  merce,  and  also  on  the  Committees  on  Revolu- 
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tionary  Claims  and  Mines  and  Mining.  He  was  gaaeons  nebula,  and  that  of  carbon  in  certain 
also  a  member  oftbe  National  Committee  which  comets.  Bnt,  though  no  spectroscopic  evi- 
accompanied  the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  denoe  of  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  any  of  the 
to  Illinois,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadel-  self-lnminoos  celestial  bodies  had  been  obtained, 
phia  Convention  of  1866.  In  1869  he  was  again  so  that  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  its  pres- 
elected. Daring  the  important  period  of  his  ence  in  the  sun  was  in  one  sense  less  remark- 
first  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  able,  it  was  in  another  sense  the  most  remark- 
Chandler  was  identified  with  all  the  leading  able  of  all  the  negative  results  of  solar  spectro- 
measures  of  Congress.    During  the  term  that  scopic  analysis. 

-expired  in  1875  he  continued  chairman  of  the  Oxygen  is  commonly  believed  to  form  one 
Committee  on  Commerce.  In  October,  1875,  third  of  the  mass  of  our  earth's  crust,  and  is 
President  Grant  tendered  him  the  post  of  knowntoformeightninthsof  the  water,  where 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  fill  the  place  made  it  is  combined  with  hydrogen,  and  one  fifth  of 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Columbus  Delano,  the  air,  where  it  is  mixed  with  nitrogen.  It  can 
He  served  in  this  position  until  President  not  be  assumed  that  the  structure  of  the  sun 
Grant's  retirement  When  Senator  I.  P.  Chris-  is  identical  u  ith  that  of  the  earth ;  yet  it  would 
tiancy  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate,  early  be  difficult  to  understand  how  in  the  great 
in  1879,  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister  to  Peru,  central  mass,  in  which  the  denser  elements 
Mr.  Chandler  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  would  be  the  more  abundant,  the  lightest  of 
of  Michigan  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  all,  hydrogen,  should  be  present  in  enormous 
man  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  Senate  onantities,  while  oxygen,  so  much  denser  under 
four  years  before.  His  term  of  service  would  the  same  conditions,  should  be  absent,  or  pres- 
have  expired  in  1881.  Mr.  Chandler  took  an  ent  only  in  such  small  amount  as  to  afford  no 
active  part  in  the  exciting  Presidential  cam-  evidence  of  its  exietence.  The  natural  infer- 
paign  of  1876,  being  the  hard-working  presi-  eoce  would  be  that  oxygen  and  the  other  non- 
dent  of  the  Republican  National  Executive  metallic  elements,  though  really  present  in  the 
Committee.  He  was,  during  the  greater  per-  sun,  are  situated  below  that  visible  surface 
tion  of  his  life,  engaged  in  large  business  enter-  which  is  called  the  photosphere.  That  at  any 
prises,  from  which  he  had  reauzed  a  handsome  rate  they  are  not  present  above  that  surface 
fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  ap-  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  clearly  shown 
pearance,  and  possessed  an  excellent  practical  by  what  happens  during  totd  eclipses  of  the 
Judgment,  great  energy,  and  perseverance.  sun ;  for  whereas,  at  the  moment  when  the 
CHEMISTRY.  Oxygen  in  the  8un,^0n  sun  is  lust  fully  hidden  by  the  moon,  the  me- 
the  18th  of  June  last  Professor  Henry  Draper  tallic  elements  usually  recognized  by  the  ab- 
laid  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  sorptive  action  of  their  vapors  on  the  sun's 
London  the  evidence  by  which  he  claims  to  light  can  be  recognized  by  their  emissive  action,  I 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  a  rainbow-tinted  array  of  bright  lines  suddenly 
the  sun.  From  a  summary  of  his  paper  pub-  replacing  the  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed  by 
lished  in  the  London  *'  Times  '*  we  take  the  a  corresponding  array  of  dark  lines,  the  bright 
following,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  na-  lines  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  other 
ture  of  the  problem,  and  of  the  results  of  Dr.  non-metallic  elements  have  never  been  recog- 
Draper's  investigations.  It  will  be  remem-  nized,  even  under  these  favorable  conditions, 
bered  that  when  in  1859  Eircbhoff  showed  But  if  oxygen  existed  in  enormous  quantities 
how  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  en-  within  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun,  its  presence 
able  U3  to  analyze  the  vaporous  envelope  of  might  be  recogniz^  in  another  way.  Besides 
the  sun,  the  substances  the  presence  of  which  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  there  are 
was  recognized  belonged  with  one  exception  bright  lines  certainly  at  times,  and  probably 
to  the  family  of  metallic  elements.  Iron,  zinc,  always.  Some,  indeed,  have  said  that  as  the 
copper,  aluminum,  sodium,  magnesium,  co-  glowing  vapors  which  produce  the  rainbow- 
bait,  nickel,  calcium,  chromium,  titanium,  and  tinted  array  of  lines  just  mentioned  are  at 
manganese  were  found  to  tbe  present ;  and,  all  times  present  over  the  sun^s  surface,  thedc 
besides  these  metals,  hydrogen  was  also  recog-  are  always  bright  lines ;  but  as  the  question  is 
nized.  The  absence  of  all  evidence  respecting  one  of  relative  brightness,  and  as  these  par- 
some  of  the  other  elements  might  not  have  ticular  tints  are  faintex^— corresponding,  in  fact, 
seemed  remarkable,  because  it  could  well  be  to  the  dark  lines — this  mode  of  speaking  seems 
believed  that  they  were  present  in  quantities  as  incorrect  as  it  would  be  to  describe  the  dull 
relatively  so  small  that  our  means  of  analyzing  disk  of  a  small  red-hot  globe,  seen  projected 
the  sun  failed  to  detect  them.  Bnt  that  such  on  a  bright  background  at  a  white  heat,  as 
elements  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  all  forming  a  bright  instead  of  a  dark  spot  on  that 
of  them  important  constituents  of  our  earth,  bright  white  background. .  When,  however,  as 
should  be  absent  from  the  sun,  or  should  not  sometimes  happens,  the  known  lines  of  some 
be  present  in  quantities  large  enough  to  make  element  disappear  and  presently  reappear  as 
their  detection  easy,  seemed  surprising.  In  bright  lines,  we  perceive  that  for  the  time 
the  case  of  the  two  latter  elements  the  wonder  being  the  spectroscopic  evidence  respecting 
was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  Hug-  that  particular  element  is  changed  in  character, 
gins  recognized  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  We  know  that  that  dement  is  present  in  the 
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part  of  the  sun  examined,  bnt  we  know  this  Astronomical  Society  were  on  a  Male  fonr 

becaase  we  see  the  bright  lines,  not  (as  usual)  tiroes  greater.     The    evidence  derived  from 

the  dark  lines  of  that  element.  each  coincidence  was  thus  increased  fourfold  in 

If  oxygen  were  present  in  very  great  quanti-  value,  the  evidence  from  two  coincidences  six- 
ties in  the  sun,  but  always  lay  below  the  visi-  teenfold ;  from  three,  sixty-fourfold ;  and  from 
ble  solar  surface,  and  were  at  a  higher  tempera-  the  eighteen  recognized  coincidences  about 
ture  than  that  prevailing  at  the  surface,  then  68,725,000,000  times.  He  effected  also  an  im- 
oxygen  might  indicate  its  presence  by  its  provement  likely  to  have  great  value  in  other 
bright  lines,  and  could  certainly  indicate  it  in  spectroscopic  researches.  The  electric  spark 
no  other  way.  Now,  it  is  evidence  of  precisely  tnrough  air  which  gave  the  air-spectrum  pur- 
this  kind  that  Professor  Draper  seems  to  have  sued  a  zigzag  course,  like  a  lightnmg-fiash  on  a 
obtained  respecting  this  most  important  ele-  small  scale.  He  wanted  a  straight  flash,  or  at 
ment.  He  had  been  engaged  since  1868  in  any  rate  a  fiat  flash,  so  that  seen  from  one 
obtaining  simultaneous  photographs  of  parts  direction  it  should  appear  as  a  straight  line. 
of  the  solar  spectrum  and  of  corresponding  So  he  invented  what  he  calls  the  spark-com- 
parts of  the  spectra  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  pressor.  The  terminals  between  which  the 
carbon.  In  examining  a  series  of  such  photo-  spark  passes  are  introduced  into  a  small  block 
graphs  in  which  the  fluted  spectrum  of  nitrogen  of  soapstone,  and  between  them  a  small  flat 
was  in  juxtaposition  with  the  solar  spectrum,  aperture  is  prepared,  between  the  walls  of 
he  found  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  which  the  eiectric  flash  has  to  travel.  This 
bright  lines  of  nitrogen  agreed  exactly  in  posi-  space  is  left  open  on  one  eide,  somewhat  like 
tion  with  bright  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  the  slit  of  a  money-box,  and  the  spark  eeen 
sun.  Pursuing  his  researdies,  he  found,  even  from  that  side  necessarily  appears  as  a  straight 
at  that  early  stage  of  his  labom,  very  striking  line,  though  it  may  have  a  considerable  amount 
evidence  of  agreement  between  the  bright  of  zigzag  play  in  the  plane  of  the  flat  space 
lines  of  oxygen  and  solar  bright  bands.  It  was  left  for  its  passage.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
not,  however,  till  the  year  1877  that  he  was  so  ment  is  that  the  spectrum  of  the  lur-lmes  (oxy- 
far  satisfied  as  to  announce  **  the  discovery  of  gen  and  nitrogen),  as  also  of  the  iron  -lines 
oxygen  in  the  sun."  The  paper  thus  named  (obtained  by  having  a  little  iron  at  one  of  the 
was  illustrated  by  enlarged  views  of  the  nega-  poles\  is  much  better  defined  and  more  trust- 
tives  he  had  obtained.  In  these  photographs  wortny  than  it  had  been  before  this  plan  was 
a  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  was  seen  side  adopted. 

by  side  with  the  bright-line  spectrum  of  air.  Most  spectroscopists  will  doubtless  admit 

The  bright  lines  of  iron  were  diown  in  com-  that  Professor  Draper  does  not  pass  beyond 

paiiy  witii  those  of  air,  in  order  to  indicate  the  the  limits  of  scientific  caution  in  claiming  that 

exact  agreement  of  the  juxtaposed  spectra  by  the  coincidence,  shown  in  his  photographs,  be- 

the  coincidence  of  the  iron  bright  Unes  with  tween  the  bright  lines  of  oxygen  and  bright 

the  corresponding  solar  dark  lines.    Every  one  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum,  establishes  the 

of  the  oxygen  bright  lines  was  seen  to  coin-  probability  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  the 

dde  wiUi  a  bright  part  of  the  solar  spectrum,  sun.    The  burden  of  proof,  or  rather  of  dis- 

In  some  cases  the  coincidence  was  very  strik-  proof,  should  now  fall  on  those  who  consider 

ing,  because  the  bright  line  of  the  air-spectrum  that  the  coincidence  may,  after  all,  be  merely 

not  only  agreed  exactly  in  position,  but  very  accidental.    If  such  evidence  as  Professor  Dra- 

dosely  in  character  also,  with  a  briglit  band  in  per  has  obtained  is  rejected,  it  would  seem  as 

the  solar  spectrum.    This  close  resemblance  if  hardly  any  spectroscopic  evidence  can  sufSce 

could  not  in  every  case  be  recognized — a  cir-  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  element  in  the 

cumstance  by  no  means  surprimng  when  we  sun.    The  evidence  is  certainly  not  stronger 

remember  that  if  these  bright  bands  in  the  in  the  case  of  sodium  or  magnesium,  which 

solar  spectrum  are  really  due  to  the  presence  every  physicist  regards  as  present  m  the  sun, 

of  great  quantities  of  oxygen  below  the  visible  than  Professor  Draper  has  obtained  in  the  case 

solar  surface,  the  light  of  this  oxygen  can  only  of  oxygen. 

reach  us  after  passing  through  the  cooler  en-  A  New  Exploiive, — The  discovery  of  a  com- 

velope  of  metallic  vapors  which  produces  the  pound  more  violent  than  guncotton  or  dyna* 

dark  lines,  and  must  be  affected  by  the  absorp-  mite  has  recently  been  announced  by  M.  Nobel 

tive  action  of  those  vapors ;  which,  of  course,  under  the  name  of  blasting  gelatine,  and  this 

was  not  the  case  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  again  has  been  endowed  witn  a  still  greater 

from  which  Professor  Draper  obtained  the  energy  by  a  modification  of  its  nature  effected 

bright-line  comparison  spectrum.  by  Professor  Abel,  chemist  of  the  British  War 

Many  experienced  spectroscopists  remained  Department  Nearly  all  the  explosives  brought 
unconvinced  by  the  evidence  which  Professor  before  the  public  are  nitro-compounds  or  mod- 
Draper  tiius  advanced  in  1877;  and  in  the  true  ifications  of  them.  One  class  owe  their  ori^n 
scientific  spirit  Professor  Draper  set  to  work  to  to  guncotton  and  the  other  to  nitro-glycerine ; 
apply  more  searching  tests  to  his  result  The  and  these  are  essentially  the  same  thing,  gun- 
scale  of  his  enlarg^  photographs  had  been  cotton  being  made  by  the  nitrification  of  a 
half  that  of  Angstrom's  well-known  ^*  normal  solid  body,  and  nitro-glycerine  by  the  nitrifi- 
spectrum.^'    Those  which  he  exhibited  at  the  cation  of  a  liquid  substance.    The  methods  ol 
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manuJGEUstore  and  the  agents  emplo^red  to  bring  into  a  more  solid  body  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
aboat  the  nitrification  are  similar.  some  10  per  cent,  of  military  gnncotton,  or  tri- 
In  the  appUoatlon  of  the  two  explosives,  nitro-cellalose,  Mr.  Abel  appears  to  have  se- 
however,  tliere  is  a  wide  difference.  Ganoot«  cured  a  still  more  vigorous  explosive,  and  one 
ton  is  in  a  form  which  makes  it  conveniently  besides  that,  by  reason  of  its  firmness,  is  more 
available ;  but  nitro-glyoerine,  beins  a  liquid,  convenient  to  handle  than  the  soft  and  pliant 
is  difficult  to  use,  and  this  fact  led  Nobel  and  jelly.  The  destructive  action  of  this  modified 
others  to  seek  for  some  suitable  vehicle  to  con-  gelatine  upon  iron  plates  and  heavy  masses  of 
tain  the  preparation.  A  silicious  day,  caUed  lead  has  been  found  greater  than  that  of  any 
Kis$elffuhr,  which  will  absorb  three  times  its  other  form  of  nitro-glycerine  or  guncotton ; 
weight  of  the  liquid,  has  been  found  the  most  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  for  torpe- 
iWvorable  vehicle,  and  dynamite  consists  of  does  and  military  mining,  where  the  object  is 
about  75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glyoerine  and  25  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  violence,  re- 
per  cent,  of  this  inert  substance.  In  blasting-  gardless  of  consequences,  the  compound  will 
gelatine  the  objection  to  employing  an  inert  find  valuable  application." 
material  is  overcome,  the  mass  being  explosive  Niete  Aniline  Salt$, — ^Messrs.  Beamer  and 
throughout.  ^^  Blasting  or  explosive  gelatine  is  Olarke,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  de- 
a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  and  guncotton.  scribe  in  the  ** American  Chemical  Journal" 
M.  Nobel,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having  several  new  salts  of  aniline  which  they  have 
placed  the  valuable  properties  of  nitro-glycer-  lately  obtained  and  partially  examined.  Ani- 
me  at  the  disposal  of  mining  engineers,  has  line  chlorate  is  formed  by  cautiously  adding 
discovered,  in  pursuing  further  investigations,  chloric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline, 
that  the  liquid  in  question  acts  as  a  solvent  and  then  evaporating  under  the  receiver  of  an 
upon  guncotton.  Like  a  mixture  of  alcohol  air-pump.  The  salt  quickly  appears  in  the 
and  ether,  nitro-glyoerine  is  found  to  dissolve  shape  of  white,  slender  prisms  about  an  inch 
nitro-cellulose,  and  form  a  description  of  col-  long.  This  compound  is  readily  soluble  in 
lodion,  or,  as  M.  Nobel  terms  it,  gelatine.  It  alcohol  and  ether,  but  less  so  in  water.  On 
is  not,  of  course,  the  highly  explosive  guuoot-  exposure  to  air  or  to  a  gentle  heat,  its  sola- 
ton  that  will  thus  dissolve,  but  that  known  as  tions  blacken  and  decompose.  It  detonates 
photog^pher's  pyroxiline,  wliioh  does  not  con-  sharply  when  struck,  and  explodes  when 
tain  so  much  nitrogen.  Military  guncotton,  brought  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  or  when 
indeed,  or  tri-nitro-cellalose,  to  cafi  it  by  its  heated  to  a  temperature  of  76°.  AnUine  per* 
chemical  name,  should  not  be  soluble  at  all,  chlorate  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
or  at  any  rate  only  to  a  slight  extent,  if  prop-  preceding.  Its  crystals  take  the  form  of  large 
erly  mannfiiotured,  and  one  of  the  tests  to  as-  rhombic  plates,  are  more  stable  tiiian  the  chlo- 
certain  if  it  is  of  good  quality  is  in  fact  to  treat  rate,  and  when  dry  are  permanent  in  the 
it  with  an  alcohol-ether  mixture  to  ascertain  air.  They  detonate  feebly  when  struck  or 
how  far  it  will  dissolve.  The  soluble  gun-  heated,  and  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
cotton,  however,  if  not  so  highly  nitrified  to  Aniline  iodate  is  obtained  by  adding  aniline  to 
coin  a  term  for  our  purpose,  is  stiU  a  sufficiently  a  solution  of  iodic  add.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
explosive  body,  and  this  M.  Nobel  finds  he  ean  in  cold,  but  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
dissolve  to  a  greater  extent  in  nitro-glyoerine  still  more  so  in  boiling  alcohol.  All  of  its 
than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  alcohol  and  ether,  solutions  slowly  decompose  on  standing,  and 
Whereas  Uie  latter  will  dissolve  no  more  than  even  the  dry  substance  becomes  discolored  by 
4  or  5  per  cent  of  pyroxiline,  and  frequently  long  exposure  to  the  air.  When  heated  slowly 
less  than  2,  nitro-glycerine  has  been  found  to  to  llO""  it  blackens,  but  suffers  no  further  change 
take  up  upward  oft  per  cent.  The  operation  of  even  when  the  temperature  is  carried  to  16(r. 
dissolving  is  presumably  done  when  the  liquid  By  sudden  heating,  however,  it  explodes  at 
is  warm,  and  the  result  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  125^—180''.  On  percussion  it  detonates  very 
jellified  mass,  which  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  feebly,  yielding  a  aense  cloud  of  smoke,  which 
definite  combination.  There  is  no  separation  is  light-brown  by  reflected  and  violet  by  trans- 
of  liquid  from  the  mass,  and  cartridges  may  mitted  light.  When  thrown  upon  sulphuric 
be  made  by  simply  roUing  up  the  material  in  acid,  it  instantaneously  decomposes,  yidding 
paper  envelopes.  ...  In  blasting  -  gdatine  the  same  dense  vapors.  Spedfic  gravity,  1*46 
there  is  no  inert  body,  and  the  consequence  is  at  18°.  Aniline  fluohf/drate  is  formed  by  the 
that,  weight  for  weight,  the  gelatine  is  superior  union  of  aniline  and  fluohydrio  adds,  appears 
in  its  destructive  action  to  dynamite.  The  lat-  in  beautiful  pearly  scales,  and  is  very  soluble 
ter,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  76  per  cent,  of  in  boiling  aloofaol.  AnUine  phtkalate  ifi  formed 
nitro-glyoerine,  whereas  blasting-^latine  con-  by  the  addition  of  aniline  to  an  alcoholic  soln- 
sists  of  from  90  to  98  per  cent  of  this  liquid,  and  tlon  of  phthalio  acid.  Its  melting-point  is  146° 
from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  soluble  guncotton.  But  — 146°.  AniUne  monochloraeetate  is  depodted 
there  exists  another  reason  still  why  the  deto-  in  a  flocculent  mass  of  white  crystals  on  addhig 
nation  of  blasting-gelatine  should  be  more  en-  aniline  to  a  solution  of  monochloracetic  acid. 
ergetio,  namely,  because  the  combustion  of  the  AnUine  dicihloraeetate^  formed  like  the  preoed- 
oharge,  from  more  perfect  oxidation,  is  wdl-  ing,  crystallizes  in  long  white  prisms,  which 
nigh  complete.  .  .  .  By  converting  the  gelatine  melt  at  122°.    AnUine  triMoraceiate  is  pre- 
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pared  by  dissolving  aniline  In  an  aqneoue  eoln-  woi^o  phaumMna,  rapporing  that  A  oomtaiiu  B  as  an 

tion  of  tpiohloraoetio  acid.  £?^5m^L^  o*  S'S?n''*°B  h^w^S  tf^nTSl 

The  CoMtUutian  of  the  EUment9,^lii  a  pa-  an^impSS?r!^°mere^add  its  hSm  awJjwifngto  the 

per  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  also  in  amount  present,  aa  we  have  above  explained :  whcveea, 

an  article  pablished  in  the  *^  Nineteenth  Oea-  Ifaoonatitiientof  A,itwUladditalineBaooorainfftothe 

tory,"  Professor  J.  N.  Lockver  has  iriven  an  extent  to  which  A  isdecompoeed  end  Bis  net  at  liberty,- 

which  in  his  opinion  conflrm  the  hypothesis  fede  if  A  bo  a  true  element.  Moreover,  If  A  be  a  com- 
bat the  so-called  elements  are  really  compound  pound  body,  the  longest  lines  at  one  temperature  will 
bodies.  This  view,  as  is  well  known,  was  al*  not  be  the  Ion|;eet  at  another.  The  paper  diiefly  deals 
ready  held  by  many  long  before  these  inves-  fj^  a  discuasion  ftom  tiiU  point  of  view  of  the  spec- 
^.^/i^^«  — A-Jv  i..^»l .  «r^^«^  *u^  ^^.^.^^^  ^s  *"i™  of  calcium,  iron,  hydrogen,  and  uthium,  as  ob- 
tigations  were  began ;  mdeed,  the  progress  of  ^^^ved  st  varioui  tempe^turw:  and  it  is  sho^  that 

chemistry  has  proved  several  sabstanoes  to  be  pnoisely  the  kind  of  change  which  is  to  be  expected 

eomponnd  that  were  previously  ranked  as  ele-  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  non-elementaiy  cfaaiactor  of 

ments,  and  left  the  list  of  simple  bodies  to  con-  ^«  elemwits  has  been  found  to  take  place.    Thus  eadi 

.tat  of  saoh  only  «  h.ve  hitEerto  re«rted  .11  '^^  f^^^^^'^^.t^^T^^ 

efforts  at  decomposition.    It  was  beueved  that  own ;  but  as  the  temperature  is  raised  the  speotrum 

the  relations  among  the  atomic  numbers  fur-  of  the  salt  mduall^dies  out,  and  veij  line  Imes  due 

nish  strong  evidence  of  the  composite  nature  of  to  the  metsl appear  in  the  blue  and  violet  portions  of 

many  substances  now  classed  as  elementary,  ^| J^'S^i UuJ^ ^^!S^hS^t^\^^UstK 

and  spectrum  analysis  has  served  greatly  to  and  KUnes,aatheyaiecSSd,  being  sfifl thin;  in  the 

heighten  this  probability.    Writing  on  the  sub-  sun  the  H  and  K  lines  are  very  thick,  and  the  line  hi 

Ject  several  years  ago,  Herbert  Spencer  took  the  blue  is  of  less  intensi^  than  cither,  and  much 

the  ground  that  the  elements  are  not  known  ^yne'  «^»»  ^^  the  are.    Lastly,  DrJauarina's  imu^ 

tobeelementary;  that  no  intelligent  chemist  frSJe'^t^^'JiSSLiff^!?,^^^^ 

holds  them  to  be  absolutely  so ;  and  that  many  ter  being,  however,  only  about  half  the  breadth  of  the 

concurrent  considerations  compel  the  inference  former ;  but  that  in  the  spectrum  of  «  Lyra  and  Sirius, 

that  they  are  compounded,  and  perhaps  recom-  only  the  H  line  of  calcium  is  present.   Similar  evi- 

nounded,  of  .  few  ^d  possibly  a  «ngle  primor-  ^--J^^  I^^SITK^J;  gSSSJ  ^^l 
^dial  constituent.  For  his  views  of  the  bearings  apectrosoopic^servations  of  solaf  storms,  he  hav^ 
of  spectrosoopic  research  on  this  question,  seear-  aeen  the  H  line  iinected  into  the  chromosphere  seven- 
tide  "  Chemistry"  in  the  ^'Annual  Oydopasdia"  ty-^^  times,  thek  line  llfly  times ;  but  the  blue  Hne, 
for  1878.    In  a  suggestive  paper  entiUed  "  Evo-  f  bich  is  the  all-importan.tjne  of  calcium  rt  the  are 

lutionandthe8pe|i^o^^  &o?f.'S'r ATiJ^^fn:^^^ 

Popular  Science  Monthly  "  for  January,  1878,  between  H«and  G,  which  are  highly  characteristic  of 

Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  of  Cincinnati  expressed  this  metal.    On  comparing  photoc^phs  of  the  solar 

similar  viewa    He  announ^d  on  spectroscopic  Bpectrum  and  of  the  spark  taken  between  poles  of  iron, 

ground,  the  hyootheei.  that  the  e.oln«o«  of  Slf «^^'r^'W?Sible'W  ^fc 

planets  from  nebulsB  has  been  aocompamed  by  photo^ph  being  among  the  most  prominent  in  that 

an  evolution  of  complex  from  simple  forms  of  of  the  solar  spectrum,  wfaSle  the  triplet,  which  is  promi- 

matter,  basing  the  idea  upon  the  gradation  of  nent  in  the  Kpark>photograph,  la  represented  by  lines 

chemical  complexity  in  the  celestial  spectra.  "P*  ^l «»  >^^>,  ^^  *^^  spectrum.    Prefinsor 

The  imporLt  4ts  and  fresh  illuTtrations  ton^efc^^'^i^"^^^ 

brought  forward  by  Professor  Lookyer  were  into  the  chromaiphere.  while  one  of  the  lines  of  the 

published  in  a  siummary  of  his  paper  before  the  triplet  was  only  ix^aoted  twice.   These  fiusts,  Mr.  Lock- 

Koyal  Society,  prepared  by  a  chemist  who  7?T  ?«*e?<J»»  *1  «<»  ?»??  "^^  »  «™ple  explanalion 

he«d  it  for  the  London  "TimeB,"  and  from  ^i^i^^tt^t^^'ot'ri^r^™^ '' '^ "* 

this  the  subjoined  extracts  are  taken :  The  lithium  spectrum  exhibits  a  series  of  changes 

There  are  many  fiKsts  and  many  trains  of  diought  sue-  with  a  rise  of  temperature  precisely  analogous  to  those 

mtod  by  solar  and  stellar  physics  which  point  to  the  observed  in  the  case  of  calcium, 

hypothesis  that  the  elements  themselves,  or  at  all  events  In  discussing  the  hydrogen  spectrum,  Mr.  Xockyor 

some  of  them,  are  compound  bodies.  Thus  it  would  ap-  adduces  a  number  of  most  important  and  inleresUng 

pear  Uiat  t^e  hotter  a  star  the  more  simple  is  its  spec-  facts  and  speculations.    It  is  pointed  out  that  the  most 

tmm ;  for  the  brighest,  and  therefore  probably  the  hot-  refrangible  line  of  hydrogen  in  the  solar  spectatim.  A,  is 

test  stare,  such  as  Sirius,  Aimish  spectre  showing  only  only  soon  in  laboratory  experiments  when  a  very  hifih 

very  thick  hydrogen  lines  and  a  few  very  thin  metalho  tempenture  is  employed,  and  that  it  waa  absent  fh>m 

lines,  characteristio  of  elements  of  low  atomic  weight,  the  solar  protuberances  during  the  eclipse  of  1876.  al- 

while  tbo  cooler  stan,  such  as  our  sun,  are  shown  by  though  the  other  lines  of  hydrogen  were  photographed* 

their  spectra  to  contain  a  much  larger  number  of  me-  This  line  also  is  coincident  with  the  strongest  hne  of 

talfic  elements  than  stare  such  as  mrius,  but  no  non-  indium,  as  already  recorded  by  Thal^n,  and  may  be 

metallic  elements ;  and  the  coolest  stan  Aimish  fluted  photographed  by  volatilixing  mdium  in  the  electric 

band-spectn  characteristio  of  compounds  of  metallio  are;  whereas  paUadium  charaed  with  hydrogen  fur- 

with  non-metallio  elements  and  or  non-metallic  ele-  niches  a  photogra^  in  which  none  of  tne  hydrogen 

menti.    These  facts  appear  to  meet  with  a  simple  ex-  Unes  are  visible.    By  employing  a  very  feeble  spark 

plonation  if  it  be  supposed  that  as  tlie  tempierature  at  a  very  low  pressure,  the  F  line  of  hydrogen  in  the 

increases  the  compounds  are  flrst  broknn  up  into  their  green  is  obtained  without  the  blue  and  red  Hues  which 

constituent  *'  elements.**  and  that  these  ^*  elements  "  are  seen  when  a  stronger  spark  is  used,  so  that  altrnt- 

then  undergo  diseodation  or  decomposition  into  *^  ele-  tions  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the  spectrum  of  hy- 

ments  "  ofiower  atomic  wehrht.     Mr.  Lockyer  next  drogen  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  ca»e  of  calcium, 

oomdders  what  will  bo  the  dmerenoe  in  the  spectro-  In  concluding  this  portion  of  his  paper  Mr.  Lockyer 
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states  that  ho  has  obtained  evidenoo  leading  to  the  ooQ-  by  the  products  of  oombostion  largely  mixed 

elusion  tiiat  the  subataaoe  fi^^  the  non-revereed  line  ^ith  air  from  a  peculiarly  constructed  furnace 

^of;rr^^^^ih^^^^  (feBigned  by/r    Anthony  Bown),  burning 

matter,  and  also  the  substance  givins  the  1,474  or  coro-  Black  or  small  coal.     In  tnis  way  a  coatmg  of 

nal  line,  are  really  other  fbnns  ofhydroffon,  the  one  magnetic  oxide  is  formed  close  to  the  surface 

mor   simple  than  that  which  rives  tlie  A  line  alone,  of  the  iron,  but  this  is  often  slightly  covered 

t^otibor  more  complex  than  tEat  which  gives  the  f  ^j^j,  ,^  ^^^^  y^Q,.    The  admission  of  air 

to  the  furnace  is  then  so  arranged  by  a  suitable 

In  closing  his  paper  in  the  ^'  Nineteenth  Gen-  apparatus  that  a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide  is 

tury "  Professor  Lockyer  thus  sums  up  the  passed  over  the  articles  for  a  short  time,  and 

results  of  his  investigations :  the  red  oxide  very  speedily  reduced  to  mag- 

First,  the  common  lines  visible  in  the  spectra  of  dif-  ne^f?  onde."  The  red  onde,  first  formed,  ia 
fei«nt  elements  at  high  identical  temperatores  point  easily  detached  from  the  iron,  but  the  mag- 
to  a  common  origin.  Secondly,  the  different  lines  netio  oxide  is  hard  and  perfectly  homogeneous, 
visible  in  the  speotrn  of  the  same  substance  at  high  Xhe  coating  formed  by  this  process  has  been 

Si'°^S;:^^r^^'!^ntfuolljt  hS^  t»»r"^Wy  ^^  "^^  fooad  to  wUhataad  all 

eraUy  recognized  to  do  at  all  lower  temperatures.  ordmary  oxidizing  mfluences. 

In  my  paper  I  attempt  to  show  that  if  we  grant  that        The  Spectrum  of  the  Sun^s  Corona, — Before 

the  highest  temperatures  produce  common  oases— in  the  occurrence  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  187S, 

other  words,  if  tfieelementi.  are  really  compound8--dl  j^^,  ^,  j^  Sampson,  U.  S.  N.,  made  elaborate 

the  phenomena  so  difficult  to  aoooant  for  on  the  received  ^,^^«,„^^«„   #il  «fr.^»i««    «^;««*^i«   ^k*  ««. 

hypothesis  find  a  simple  and  sufficient  explanation,  preparations  for  studying    minutely  the  oo- 

And,  with  regard  to  the  second  count,  1  discuss  the  rona  s  spectrum,  with  the  sole  view  of  decia- 

cases  of  calcium,  Iron,  Uthium,  and  hydrooen.  Imiffht  ing,  by  the  absence  or  the  presence  in  it  of 

have  brought,  and  shall  subsequently  bring,  other  dark  lines,  whether  the  light  is  reflected  sun- 

'^r^J^Jt^'^X^^^;:^:!^  l«»'^  whetW  U  «  dae  to  the  Belf-laminon. 

prediwly  those  which  are  se£  almost  alone  in  the  matter  of  the  corona,  or  whether  it  is  due 

spectra  of  the  hottest  stars,  and  which  are  most  ob-  to  both  of  these  causes  combmed.     In  the 

viously  present  in  tiie  spectrum  of  our  own  sun.  Now,  ^^  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts"  he 

If  it  be  true  th^  the  tempeiatiu*  of  the  arc  breaks  up  describes  the  instruments  used  for  this  re- 

the  elements,  then  the  higher  temperature  of  the  son  .^„^v     ^^ ,  ..  ^  .««„„^,  ;„  «,k;«k  ♦»>«„  ^^^^ 

should  do  this  in  a  stiU  more  eflfecOve  manner.  search,  and  the  manner  m  which  they  were 

employed.     His  conclusion  is  that,  masmuch 

New  Proeeseeg  for  protecting  Iron  Sur/aees.  as  ne  failed  to  see  in  the  corona  spectrum^  the 
— A  new  process  for  protecting  iron  from  rust  dark  lines  of  the  sun's  spectrum,  therefore  the 
has  been  invented  by  M.  Dod6.  It  consists  in  light  of  the  corona  is  not  all  reflected  light, 
coating,  either  by  means  of  a  bath  or  a  brush.  The  following  considerations  confirm  him  in 
any  objecte  in  cast  or  wrought  iron  (freed  this  conclusion:  *^ Until  this  eclipse  no  ob- 
f  rom  the  damp  that  may  adhere  to  them)  with  server  has  ever  seen  the  dark  lines  m  the  spec- 
a  composition  of  borate  of  lead,  oxide  of  cop-  trum  of  the  corona  except  M.  Janssen,  who 
per,  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  applica-  reported  dark  lines,  notably  D,  in  1871,  but 
tion  soon  dries  on  the  surface  of  the  iron,  and  much  more  difficult  to  see  than  the  bright 
the  objects  are  then  passed  through  a  furnace,  lines.  Several  observers  during  the  recent 
heated  from  500^  to  700°  F.,  according  to  the  eclipse  failed  to  see  the  dark  lines,  though  they 
thickness  of  the  articles  under  treatment,  so  looked  for  them  carefully.  Wlule  I  do  not 
as  to  bring  them  to  a  cherry-red  heat  when  Question  the  results  of  observers  who  report 
passing  throngh  the  center  of  the  furnace.  At  the  presence  of  dark  lines,  I  think  all  the  ob- 
this  point  the  fusion  of  the  metallic  pigment  servations  taken  together  show  that  the  con- 
takes  place;  it  enters  the  pores  of  the  iron,  tinuons  spectrum  of  the  corona  is  not  the  spec- 
and  becomes  homogeneously  adherent  thereto,  trum  of  the  sun.  Aside  from  this,  Professor 
covering  tlie  objects  with  a  dark  coating,  Arthur  W.  Wright  made  measurements  of  the 
which  is  not  liable  to  change  under  the  ac-  polarization  of  the  light  of  the  corona  (the 
tion  of  the  air,  gases,  alkaline  or  other  vapors,  first  time,  I  think,  it  has  been  attempted),  and 
nor  to  scale  off  from  the  surfaces  to  which  has  found  the  polarization  to  be  but  a  small 
it  has  been  applied.  When  any  considerable  percentage  of  tne  whole  light  emitted.  Al- 
depth  of  ^^  inoxidation  '*  is  desired,  the  object  though  all  reflected  light  does  not  reach  us  as 
may  be  immersed  in  the  composition  for  the  polarized  light,  yet  I  think  the  small  percent- 
time  requisite  to  absorb  a  sufficient  quantity  of  age  of  polarization,  taken  with  the  faintness  of 
it.  This  process  supersedes  painting  and  var-  the  dark  lines,  indicates  that  the  corona  is,  to 
nishing,  and  iron  obiects  thus  treated  are  im-  a  considerable  extent,  self-luminous.  The  me- 
pervious  to  rust.  The  cost  of  application  is  teoric  dust  not  only  reflects  the  sun's  light, 
about  half  a  cent  per  superficial  square  foot.  but  it  is  continually  showering  upon  the  sun, 

A  new  process  for  coating  iron  surfaces  with  and  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  is 

magnetic  oxide,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  rendered  incandescent." 
rust,  has  recently  been  patented  in  England       A  New  Base, — From  a  compound  produced 

by  Mr.  George  Bown.    The  following  is  the  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  toluene,  and 

method  of  procedure:  "The  articles  are  first  having  the   formula   Gti01s»,  Mr.  Edgar  F. 

of  all  heated,  and  acted  on  for  a  certain  period  Smith  has  obtained  a  new  base,  the  properties 
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of  which  he  describes  in  the  '*  American 
Ohemical  Joornd/'  The  process  of  separation 
was  as  follows :  A  quantity  of  the  compoand 
C*iClfl«,  finely  divided,  was  heated  in  a  sealed 
tnbe  with  an  excess  of  aniline  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  the  temperature  during  the  time  not 
exceeding  180^  0.  On  examination  after  cool- 
ing, a  deep-red  viscid  product  was  found, 
which  was  transferred  to  a  shallow  dish,  water 
added,  and  the  whole  then  heated  on  a  water- 
bath.  Much  of  the  adherent  aniline  was  got 
rid  of  in  this  way,  and  by  repeatedly  distilling 
the  residue  left  after  evaporation  it  was  finally 
obtained  in  a  pure  form.  The  new  base  thus 
produced  contains  chlorine  and  nitrogen.  It 
forms  salts  with  acids,  is  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  other  solvents,  and  from  concen- 
trated aqueous  solutions  after  long  standing  it 
separates  in  thin,  broad  scales,  that  are  near- 
ly colorless,  refract  light  strongly,  carbonize 
slightly  at  225**  0..  and  fuse  at  280"*  0.  It 
forms  a  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  charac- 
terized by  very  long,  broad,  colorless  crystals, 
that  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Nitric  Acid  fr&m  the  Electric  Light. — ^It  is 
known  that  when  combustion  takes  place  at 
high  temperatures,  small  quantities  of  the  ni- 
trogen and  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air  combine, 
forming  several  oxides  of  nitrogen,  many  of 
which  are  strong  corrosive  acids.  This  is  the 
case  when  electric  sparks  are  passed  through 
air,  also  during  oombnstion  in  air  of  hydrogen. 
It  therefore  appears  probable  that,  as  the  tem- 

Cerature  of  the  electric  arc  is  undoubtedly  very 
igh,  nitric  acid  or  some  other  oxide  of  nitro- 
gen might  be  produced  by  the  electric  light. 
This  snbiect  has  been  investigated  experimen- 
tally by  Mr.  T.  WiUs,  with  results  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  this  theoretical  inference.  The 
first  experiment  was  rather  surprising.  A 
glass  cylinder  placed  over  an  electric  lamp 
(Funcault's  regulator)  for  two  minutes,  and 
afterward  examined,  was  seen  to  contain  a 
perceptible  amount  of  red  fumes  due  to  perox- 
ide of  nitrogen  (NtOi).  The  air  surrounding 
the  lamp  was  next  drawn  through  a  solution 
of  potash,  and  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  esti- 
mated ;  this  gave  ten  to  twelve  grains  of  nitric 
add  produced  per  hour  (it  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  more,  the  difficulty  being  to  col- 
lect the  whole  of  it).  The  next  step  in  the  re- 
search will  be  to  examine  the  various  forms  of 
deotric  light,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
amount  of  nitric  acid  produced  by  each. 

Wdt^  Eaeaminatian  ae  related  to  HeaUK — 
Dr.  F.  Holdefleiss,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the 
examination  of  water  in  its  relation  to  the 
hedth  of  men  and  animds,  claims  that  chemi- 
ed  andysis  alone  is  insufficient  to  determine 
the  character  of  water.  Microscopic  exami- 
nation promises  more  satisfactory  results,  in  as 
far  as  tne  organisms  observed  have  been  found 
to  bear  certdn  relations  to  the  sanitary  vdue 
of  the  water.  For  purposes  of  examination, 
only  naturd,  freshly  drawn  water  should  be 
taken,  and  that  from  the  bottom  or  sides  of 


the  well  or  tank.  Not  the  number  of  organ- 
isms present,  but  their  nature,  mu«t  be  regard- 
ed as  indicating  the  condition  of  the  liquid. 
In  their  connection  with  this  subject  he  classi- 
fies organisms  as  follows :  1.  Such  as  can  live 
only  in  good,  sound  water ;  2.  Organisms  free 
from  chlorophyl,  nourished  solely  from  putres- 
cent organic  matter,  and  directly  promoting 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  nitro- 
genous or  non-nitrogenous — organisms  which 
can  live  only  in  waters  that  evince  putrefac- 
tive processes;  8.  An  intermediate  group,  or 
organisms  which  can  live  either  in  good  or 
bad  waters. 

Well-water  is  to  bo  re^rdetl  as  ^od  when  free  from 
all  organisms,  flrom  ammonia,  nitrouB  acid,  and  hy- 
drogen sulphide. 

Open  waters,  flowing  or  standing,  aro  good  when 
they  contain  living  green  akie  and  diatoms  witli  the 
contents  of  the  aheUs  normally  colored,  but  no  color- 
less alg»  (Be^giatoOj  ZeptomUut^  etc.),  and  none,  or 
but  few,  SchuomycdeB. 

Drinking-water  for  human  use,  in  addition  to  free- 
dom fix>m  all  omnisms,  fh>m  ammonia,  nitrous  acid, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  should  not  exceed  18 — 20 
of  hardness.  If  river-water  is  so  purified  by  filtration' 
that  it  possesses  these  properties,  and  that  suspicious 
oi^B^isms  do  not  reappear  on  standing,  it  may  be  used 
without  scruple. 

Open  waters  containing  green  algse  and  living  dia- 
toms, and  free  from  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid,  may 
be  consumed  with  safety. 

For  cattle  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  add  in 
pond-  and  river-water  may  be  tolerated  if  green  algsB 
and  livinff  diatoms  are  present. 

Water  Tor  fish-ponds  should  be  free  from  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  should  ho  rejected  if  JBeggvUoa 
alba  is  present  in  a  state  of  normal  vitality.  Leptomi- 
tvt  laetmt  is  probably  dangerous. 

The  mere  vicinity  of  watere  oontainiiuc  Bfffffiatoa 
and  the  Sehixomyoda  is  dangerous,  as  they  may  in- 
fect the  atmosphere  and  communicate  ^i-ms  of  a  dan- 
gerous nature  to  the  ground- water  ana  the  wells. 

Dericaium  of  Indigo-Blue,  —  Mr.  Edward 
Bchunck  has  recently  published  the  results  of 
an  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the 
leaves  of  the  common  woad  (leatie  tinctoria)^ 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  the 
indigo-blue  obtained  from  them  exists  as  such 
in  the  plant,  or  is  the  product  of  some  chemi- 
cal change  occurring  to  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents  during  the  process  of  extraction. 
He  finds  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  do  not 
contain  either  indigo-blue  or  its  hydride  ready 
formed ;  but  that  they  yield  by  careful  treat- 
ment indiean^  a  peculiar  glucoside,  which,  when 
subsequently  treated  by  acids  and  other  re- 
agents, breaks  up  into  indigo-blue  and  indigo- 
glucine,  the  latter  resembling  glucose.  He 
further  ascertained  that  indican  is  a  highly 
unstable  substance,  undergoing  when  its  watery 
solution  is  bested  for  some  time,  or  more  rap- 
idly when  acted  upon  by  caustic  alkalies,  an 
entire  change,  on  the  completion  of  which  it 
no  longer  yields  indigo-blue  by  decomposition 
¥rith  acids,  but  in  place  of  the  latter  gives  in- 
digo-red, indifulvine,  leucine,  and  other  prod- 
nots.  The  investigation  was  afterward  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  Polygonum  tinctorittmy 
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Mitia  TankewiUia,  and  other  indigo- jieldiog  edges.    At  tlie  eng^tion  of  Profeesor  Stokes, 

plants,  to  see  if  they  contained  indigo-bioe  the  sabstance  obtained  by  the  decomposition 

ready  formed^  or  if,  like  the  common  woad,  of  the  green  coloring  malter  of  leaves  by  adds 

the  coloring  matter  exists  in  the  vegetable  cells  was  tried,  and  this,  which  yields  a  very  fine 

in  the  form  of  indioan  or  some  other  glacoside.  absorption  spectrutii,  was  found  to  exhibit  the 

The  experiments  with  the  Polygonum  tinctcri-'  phenomenon  in  a  marked  manner  whether  dia- 

um  led  to  the  conclosion  that  the  leaves  of  solved  in  alcohol  or  ether.    This  compound  is 

this  plant  contain  a  sabstance  not  to  be  distin-  easily  decomposed  by  heat  nnder  ordinary  dr- 

gaished  f^om  the  indican  of  ItaUi  titutoria^  cnmstanoes,  and  yet  it  can  be  dissolved  in  gas- 

which  by  decomposition  with  acids  yields  in-  eons  menstroa  and  raised  to  a  temperature  of 

dlgo-blne  and  glacose,  accompanied  by  some  860°  without   suffering   any   decomposition, 

by-products ;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  of  showing  the  same  absorption  spectrum  at  that 

the  existence  of  ready-formed  coloring  matter  heat  as  at  16^. 

in  the  plant  while  the  latter  is  living  and  in  a  When  the  solid  is  precipitated  by  suddenly 
healthy  state ;  and,  further,  that  in  all  indigo-  reducing  the  pressure,  it  is  crystalline,  and  may 
yielding  plants  hitherto  examined  the  coloring  be  brought  down  as  a  *^  snow  "  in  the  gas,  or 
matter  is  derived  from  a  glncoside  which  splits  as  a  '*  frost  ^^  on  the  glass,  but  it  is  always  easily 
up  with  great  ease  into  indigo-blue  and  glucose,  redissolved  by  the  gas  on  increasing  the  pres- 
and  that  this  glacoside  is  probably  in  lul  cases  sure.  These  phenomena  are  shown  to  the  best 
the  same,  and  identicsd  with  the  indioan  of  advantage  in  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide  in 
Isatis  tinetoria.  absolute  alcohol.  ^'  We  have  then,*'  say  the 
Solubility  of  Solid$  in  Gates, — In  an  inves-  authors,  *'  the  phenomenon  of  a  solid  with  no 
tigation  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  study-  measurable  gaseous  pressure  dissolving  in  a 
4ng  the  conditions  of  liquid  matter  as  it  ap-  gas,  and  not  being  affected  by  the  passage  of 
proaches  and  passes  the  ^^  critical  point " — that  its  menstruum  through  the  oriticaJ  point  to  the 
IS,  the  point  at  which  it  changes  from  the  liquid  liquid  state,  showing  it  to  be  a  true  case  of 
to  the  gaseous  state — Messrs.  J.  B.  Hannay  and  gaseous  solution  of  a  solid." 
James  Hauston  have  obtained  some  very  curi-  Bttermination  of  the  Organie  Purity  iff 
ons  and  interesting  results,  which  appear  to  PotahU  WaUn, — In  a  long  and  valuable  pa- 
show  that  solids  may  be  dissolved  m  gases,  per  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  London 
The  experiments  were  condacted  with  such  Ohemical  Society,  Mr.  0.  M.  Lidy,  after  an  ex- 
solvents  as  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  disulphide  tended  discussion  of  the  various  methods  which 
and  tetrachloride,  paraffines,  and  oleflnes,  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  the  organic 
and  such  solids  as  sulphur,  chlorides,  bro-  matter  in  potable  waters,  gives  the  preference 
mides,  and  iodides  of  the  metals ;  and  such  or-  to  a  special  modification  of  the  permanganate 
gonic  substances  as  chlorophyl  and  the  ani-  process,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  name  of 
line  dyes  were  employed.  In  a  preliminary  ^^  the  oxygen  process."  This  consists  in  add- 
report,  the  authors  explain  that,  in  order  to  ing  to  a  known  volume  of  the  water  measured 
gain  some  insight  into  the  condition  of  matter  auantities  first  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Just  beyond  this  critical  point,  they  dissolved  then  of  permanganate  solution.  The  author 
In  the  liquid  a  solid  substance  fasing  much  takes  two  equal  portions  of  the  same  water, 
above  the  critical  point  of  the  liquid,  and  oh-  adds  equal  volumes  of  permanganate  and  sul- 
served  whether,  on  the  latter  passing  its  criti-  phuric  acid  to  each,  and  allows  the  one  to 
cal  point  and  assuming  the  gaseous  condition,  stand  one  and  the  other  three  hours.  The 
the  solid  was  precipitated  or  remained  in  solu-  amount  of  permanganate  remaining  is  then 
tion.  It  was  not  precipitated,  but  continued  measured  by  means  of  potassic  iodide  and  so- 
in  solution,  or  rather  in  diffusion,  through  the  die  hyposulphite.  The  results  are  expressed 
atmosphere  of  vapor,  even  when  the  temper-  in  the  quantities  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidixe 
ature  was  rused  180°  above  the  critical  point,  the  organic  matters  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  the  gas  was  considerably  expanded.  When  The  relation  of  the  result  obtained  in  one 
the  side  of  a  tube  containing  a  strong  gaseous  hour^s  to  that  in  three  hours'  time  permits  a 
solution  of  a  solid  is  approached  by  a  red-hot  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  organic 
iron,  the  part  next  the  source  of  heat  becomes  matter,  i.  e.,  its  susceptibility  to  oxidation,  or 
coated  with  a  crystalline  deposit,  which  slow-  of  the  relation  between  the  readily  oxidizable 
ly  redissolves  on  allowing  the  local  disturb-  and  putrescent,  and  t^e  less  easily  oxidizable 
ance  of  temperature  to  disappear.  Rarefaction  or  non-putrescent,  matters.  The  paper  oloeee 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  deposition,  be-  with  certiun  important  conclusiona,  which  are 
cause,  if  the  temperature  be  raised  equally,  summed  up,  as  foUows : 

and  the  volume  retained  at  its  original  value,  -n.  a  .  i.  i^  ..•  v 
«^  A^r^ryai¥i^^  *^^r^  ^i^^^  Tho  BmmoniA  prooesB  mniisbeA  results  which  iro 
no  deposition  takes  place.  ^  marked  by  sin^lar  inoonstancy,  and  ore  not  deUcate 
An  attempt  to  examme  the  spectroscopic  enough  to  allow  the  recognition  and  dassifiostkni  of 
appearances  of  solutions  of  solids,  when  their  the  liner  grades  of  purity  or  impuri^.  The  errcn  in- 
liquid  menstrua  were  passing  to  the  gaseous  wdentid  to  the  prpoesa  form  an  amy  of  dUfioulties 

state,  was  unsuccessful  in  most  cases,  owing |o  7^""^  J???Vr^!S^y  *^"''.^f.'  ^SS*^ ^^ "^ 

Tl    *    »»«o  uuou^v«oo»tu  ■»  usvB.  ^^»^  vwauj^  ^  (from  0*05  to  O'l  pBTt  per  miUion)  between  pure  and 

the  fact  that  the  substances  capable  of  assummg  i]rty  wateiB  is  companifively  so  small.    The  oombus- 

both  states  gave  banded  spectra  with  nebulous  tion  process  has  all  the  evils  of  evaporslion  to  enooun- 
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tar,  but  the  oxganic  carbon  eetiination  is  trustworthy ;  organ  of  the  St.  SimonistB.  Upon  the  ootbreak 

JiSd^^luteT^to^^^  ^'  ^®"'  ^^^^^  ^^  foUowed  Enfantin,  and  took 

foSnd  L  ophiioX  as  to^ttie  proUble  Su^  If  the  or-  *  leading  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  Li- 

sttiio  matter.    The  oxygen  prooeaa  avoids  the  errors  ^^  Noaveau.      The  cimlar  annonnoing  the 

mddental  to  eyapontion ;  its  reaulta  are  constant  and  death  of  Madame  Enfantin,  mother  of  **  Notre 

ezkranely  deluate :  it  draws  a  shaip  line  between  pu-  p^p©  Supreme,"  was  siimed  by  **  Michel  Ohe- 

tresoent  or  probably  pernicious  and  non-putresoent  or  ^-ijp,   AnAfrA  "     Ha  waa  a  AArilinAl  in  TTnfai. 

probably  harmleM  organic  matter.    By  it  a  bad  water  ^~J®''  Apocre.      He  was  a  cardmai  m  JLnfan- 

would  neyer  be  passed  as  good.    As  fkr  as  the  three  ^^^  sacred  college,  and  m  1835  was  sentenced 

piooeases  are  ooncemed,  the  oxygen  and  combustion  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment.    M.  Thiers 

processes  give  doaely  concordant  results,  while  those  procured  his  release  at  the  end  of  six  months, 

^S^^^bc^"'"''^  ^™^  "^  "^  "^^^  ^^  ^^  disnatch  to  the  United  States  to  study 

railway  and  water  communications.  He  wrote 

yew  ElemenU.^TowtLrd  the  end  of  last  year  a  series  of  letters  to  the  *'  Journal  des  I)6bat^" 
M.  Marignao  discovered  in  erbia,  which  up  to  which  were  afterward  collected  and  published 
that  time  had  been  considered  as  the  oxide  of  under  the  title  '*  Lettres  sur  TAmerique  dn 
a  single  metal,  erbium,  the  oxide  of  a  new  ele-  Kord  "  (2  vols.,  4th  edit.,  1842),  and  attracted 
ment,  which  he  called  ytterbium.  On  March  much  attention.  In  1837  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
24,  1879,  M.  Nilson  announced  the  discovery  land  to  report  on  the  commercial  crisis,  and 
of  another  new  element,  which  be  had  ex-  upon  his  return  published  "  Des  Int^r^ts  Ma- 
tracted  from  ytterbia,  and  which  he  named  teriels  en  France,  Travanx  PuhUcs,  Routes, 
scandium.  M.  Q^ve  some  weeks  later  found  Canaux,  Chemins  de  Fer "  (7th  edit.,  1843). 
the  same  metal  in  the  gadolinite  and  yttrotita-  He  was  successively  appointed  Councilor  of 
nite  of  Norway.  He  has  examined  its  charao-  State  in  1888,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
ters,  and  finds  that  it  occurs  only^  in  minute  in  the  College  de  France  in  1840,  and  Chief  En- 
quantities,  and  forms  but  one  oxide,  scandia,  gineer  of  Mines  in  1841 ;  and  in  1845  he  was 
which  has  the  formula  Sc«Oi,  and  is  a  perfect-  elected  a  deputy  from  Aveyron.  In  the  Cham- 
ly  white,  light,  infusible  powder,  resembling  ber  he  voted  with  the  Conservative  majority, 
magnesia.  The  strongest  acids  attack  it  with  while  at  the  same  time  he  advocated  the  moet 
difficulty,  though  it  is  more  soluble  in  acids  liberal  industrial  ideas  in  the  **  Journal  des  I)6- 
than  is  alumina.  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  bat&"  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  com- 
hydrochloric  than  nitric  acid,  and  is  insoluble  bated  the  socialistic  theories  of  Louis  Blanc, 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia  or  of  caustic  potash,  and  in  his  ^^  Lettres  sur  ^Organisation  du  Tra- 
The  specific  gravity  of  scendia  is  given  approxi-  vail ''  (1848)  defended  the  old  system  of  politi- 
mately  as  8*8.  Its  hydrate  is  a  white  hulky  cal  economy,  which  was  then  bitterly  attacked 
precipitate  resembling  hydrate  of  alumina,  by  the  different  new  schools.  He  accepted  the 
The  atomic  weight  of  scandium  is  45*12.  M.  Empire  in  1852,  and  was  appointed  an  ordinary 
d^ve  also  announces  the  probable  existence  Councilor  of  State;  but  the  protectionists  pre- 
of  two  other  new  metals  in  erbia,  to  which  he  vented  his  readmission  to  the  Supreme  Conn- 
has  given  the  provisional  names  of  thoUiutn  cil  of  Commerce.  He  was  an  ardent  free- 
and  holminm.  trader,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  negotiating 

A  Jfno  Volatile  Alkaloid, — ^In  a  preliminary  the  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  of  1860, 

note  in  the  **  American  Chemical  Journal,"  after  which  he  was  elevated  to  the  Senate.  He 

Mr.  W.  L.  Dudley  reports  the  discovery  of  a  presided  over  the  French  juries  at  the  South 

volatile  alkaloid  in  SJngelia  marUandiea  or  Kensington  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  edited  the 

pinkroot,  the  existence  of  which  he  was  led  to  reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.    Af- 

snspect  by  the  circumstance  that  the  peculiar  ter  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  he  took  no 

medicinal  properties  (rf  the  plant  are  apt  to  part  in  political  affairs,  which  with  him  were 

deteriorate  with  time.     The  several  steps  of  always  subordinate  to  political  economy.    At 

the  process  hj  which  the  new  idkaloid  was  the  time  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold 

isolated  are  given  by  the  author,  together  with  discoveries  he  advocated  a  silver  standard,  but 

some  of  the  more  important  reactions  which  of  late  years  was  an  opponent  of  Cemnschi^s 

serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  volatile  alka-  plan  of   bimetallism.      Among  his  principal 

loids.    The  investigation  is  not  yet  completed,  works  are  :   *^  Cours  d^£conomie  Politique  " 

''but  enough  was  done  to  distinctly  indicate  (8  vols.,  1842-^50;  new  edit,  of  vol.  iii.,  under 

the  presence  of  a  new  volatile  base,  to  which  the  title  ^  La  Monnaie,^'  1866),  '*  Essais  de 

I  naturally  applv  the  name  epigelina,'^^  Politique  Industrielle  "  (1843),  and  ^^Examen 

CHEVALIER,  Mighsl,  a  French  political  du  Syst^me  Protecteur  "  (1851) ;  besides  works 

economist,  bom  January  13,  1806,  died  No-  on  the  United  Stfttes,  the  war  in  Mexico,  an- 

▼ember  28,  1879.     He  was  educated  at  the  cient  and  modern  Mexico,  and  on  the  Isthmus 

Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of  Mines,  of  Panama.     Many  of  his  works  have  been 

and  ahorUy  before  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  translated  into  English, 
was  appointed  engineer  in  the  department  of       CHILI  (Rspf^uoA  db  Chile).     The  most 

Kord.     Ardently  embracing  the  doctrines  of  recent  phases  of  the  pending  Patagonian  aues- 

Fourier  and  St.  Simon,  he  wrote  severed  art!-  tion  between  Chili  and  her  eastern  neignbor 

oles  for  the  '*  Organisateur/*  and  then  became  have  been  recorded  in  the  article  AnoBimKB 

editor-in-chief  of  the  *^  Globe,''  which  was  the  Rbpubuo  in  the  present  volume;  but  it  will 
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aot  be  uninteresting  to  insert  in  this  place  the 
following  extract  from  an  Argentine  publica- 
tion of  undoubted  authority,  as  the  genuine 
expression  of  popular  sentiment  in  both  coun- 
tries concerning  the  possible  ultimate  mode  of 
settlement    The  writer  says : 

We  hare  giTen  ooasiderable  thought  and  attention 
to  the  Aigentine-Chilion  question  through  its  suooee- 
aive  phased,  and  especially  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  left  at  the  breaking  down  of  the  last  two  at> 
tempts  to  consummate  a  treaty.  The  Fierro-Sarratea 
treaty  provided  that  arbitrators  should  settle  all  ques- 
tloos  at  issue,  the  form,  nature,  and  extent  of  said 
Questions  to  be  arranged  oy  the  respective  plenipoten- 
taaries  of  the  two  republios,  provided  an  arrangement 
could  be  reached,  in  default  of  which  the  Court  of  Ar- 
bitrators were  to  take  them  in  hand  and  finally  dispose 
of  the  question  from  beginning  to  end.  It  has  puzzled 
us  ever  smco  to  see  any  good  reftson  why  such  a  treaty 
could  not  have  been  accepted  by  both  parties.  Chili 
accepted  tho  arrangement,  and  by  so  doing  has  gained 
a  veiT  significant  moral  advantage  over  tho  Anrentine 
Republic,  which  hailed  its  acceptance  by  Chm  with 
great  joy,  and  whose  Executive  sent  the  announce- 
ment over  the  world  with  congratulatory  words,  the 
united  press  of  the  land  calling  it  a  great  victory  for 
peace ;  out  as  soon  as  Chili  found  itself  at  war  with 
two  nations,  the  same  press  and  people  repudiated  It 
without  new  light  or  reason.  Subsequent  to  this  a 
atatut  quo  arrangement,  which  involved  all  elements 
of  danger  and  trouble,  and  which  aiforded  no  safe- 
guard whatever,  was  very  properly  thrown  out. 

Thid  loaves  the  matter  unaetUcd  from  first  to  last. 
The  original  dispute  remains.  Such  aggravating  in- 
stances as  the  seizure  of  the  Jennie  Amelia  and  the 
Devonshiro  remain  without  adjustment,  and  therefore 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  brought  into  the  case.  By 
the  action  before  mentioned,  this  republic  has  declared 
that  it  will  not  arbitrate  the  pretensions  of  ChUi,  so 
that  there  are  only  three  alternatives :  1.  ChiU  must 
jrield  her  pretensions  to  any  part  of  Patagonia ;  2.  The 
Ai^^tine  Qovemment  must  recede  fh>m  the  position 
which  it  has  deliberately  assumed ;  or,  8.  There  must 
sooner  or  later  bo  war.  Of  these  alternatives  it  b  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  the  first  will  occur.  Un- 
fortunately, tali  republic  has  made  no  material  or  vig- 
orous protest  to  six  or  seven  yean  of  assumed  and  ac- 
tual jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory ;  and  after 
Chih  has  exercised  the  highest  fbnctions  of  aovem- 
ment.  in  capturing  ships  of  friendly  ]x>wera  In  dis- 
puted waters  because  of  assumed  violation  of  Chilian 
edicts,  she  can  not  recede  without  so  much  as  making 
a  esse  in  a  Court  of  Arbitration ;  and,  in  our  cmnion. 
when  it  comes  squarely  to  an  issue  between  this  ana 
war.  Chili  will  accept  war.  It  is  idle  to  deceive  our- 
selves on  this  point.  It  may  and  will  probably  be  de- 
layed ;  but  it  will  come  at  last.  ChUi — ^we  mean  the 
people  of  Chili — ^has  come  to  think  it  has  a  just  daim 
to  tiie  disputed  territory.  We  do  not  believe  it  has  a 
juat  daim,  nor  do  we  believe  the  projeotorB  of  the  pre- 
tension ever  thought  so ;  but  they  have  made  public 
opinion  in  ChiU  iKlicve  so,  and  so  it  comes  about  that, 
while  cabinets  may  change,  the  people  will  not  let  go 
nnohallengod  this  claim.  The  Argentine  Government, 
at  the  outset,  were  grievously  remiss  in  not  meetinff 
the  first  pretension  with  a  most  vi^rous  and  decided 
policy,  admitting  no  such  pretension  for  a  moment. 
This  laches,  to  some  extent,  gives  the  case  a  status  at 
law,  and  now  it  is  too  late  to  assume  that  position.  It 
would  have  been  the  highest  wisdom  to  have  proceed- 
ed with  an  arbitrament ;  but  we  have  dedded  other- 
wise. We  have  now  to  decide  whether  we  will  insist 
upon  our  policy.  If  so,  we  should  lose  no  time  in 
preparing  for  war,  for  it  will  come :  and  if  we  are  bent 
on  It,  we  should  take  advantage  of  time  and  droum- 
Ktanoes.  We  are  utterly  oppoeed  to  the  policy  of  our 
Qovemment  at  the  present  juncture.  Inaction  is  our 
worst  possible  course.  We  should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  at  the  question,  and  keeping  at  it  until  it  ii 


dedded  what  is  to  be  done.  Delays  were  never  more 
danserous  than  in  this  case,  and  there  should  be  no 
further  procrastination,  but  prompt  and  dedded  ac- 
tion. 

The  real  interpretation  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
theory,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  lawful  claim  to 
the  territory  in  dispute*  has,  thanks  to  Ar- 
gentine supineness,  taken  possession  of  the 
people^s  mmds  in  Ohili;  that  Chili's  prompt 
and  hitherto  successful  retort  on  Bolivian  usur- 
pation of  her  asserted  rights  may  be  regarded 
as  premonitory  of  the  course  she  might,  nnder 
pressure  of  popular  opinion  and  flushed  with 
one  victory,  be  led  to  adopt  in  pursuit  of  an- 
other; and  consequently  that  the  Argentine 
Government  should,  while  Chili's  hands  arc 
full,  lose  no  time  in  preparing  for  all  issues. 

The  Republic  of  Chili  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  into  seventeen  provinces  and 
two  territories  (de  eolonuacion\  the  former  be- 
being  subdivided  into  departments,  and  these 
into  sub-delegations,  each  of  which  is  appor- 
tioned into  districts.  The  provinces,  with 
their  population  on  January  1, 1878,  and  their 
capitals,  are  as  follows : 


PROVINCB. 

Aoooosfrus 

Amaoo. 

Atacama 

Bloblot 

GhtloA 

Cotehagna. 

Conoepdoi 

Coqaimbo 

Ciirle6 

Llnsres 

Lfamqofliaa. 

Maole 

Nuble 

Santlsfo 

Tsica 

VsldlTto 

Yslparsiso 

TerritorisB : 
AogoL 
UsaU 

TMal 


18a,190 
fiS,418 
78.405 

87,440 
168,657 
156,889 
161,070 

06,908 
130,982 

50,7«3 
11«,96S 
142,821 

8n,iio 

112,857 

89,576 

179,858 

81,689 
1,818 


9,186,794 


San  Felipe. 

AngoLl 

Coplapo. 

Los  Ang«1«s. 

Aoeiid. 

Ban  Kamando. 

Coooepcion. 

La  Serena. 

Carlo6. 

Linares. 

Poerto-Montt. 

I'aaqoioes. 

ChlUan. 

Saktiaoo. 

Tales. 

YaldlrlA. 

yalparftiso. 


Ponta- Arenas. 


Of  this  total  about  60,000  were  Indians. 

The  foreign  popdation,  estimated  at  26,685 
in  1875,  was  composed  of  the  following  ele- 
ments i^proximately : 

Argmtlnes 7,188 

Oeraians 4^678 

Bridsh  subjMts. 4,267 

French. 8.814 

Italians 1.988 

Spaniards 1,828 

Americans  (United  States) 081 

Penirlaas 881 

AnstHans 888 

Portnipiefle 819 

BotlTtans 8W 

Swedes. 175 

Spanish  Amerloant  mot  daiaifled) 897 

Knropeans  (not  dassUled) 588 

Aslatles 186 

Total 86^ 

The  nnmber  of  males  in  the  republic,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  1878,  based  on  the  census 
returns  of  1875,  was  1,065,169.    The  cities  of 

•  See  **  Annnal  Cydopsdia*"  for  1875. 
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more  than  10,000  iDhabitanU  in '1875  were: 
Santiago  (the  capital),  129,807  (or  160,867  in- 
cluding sabarbs);  ValparaiBO,  97,787 ;  Chilian, 
19,044;  GoDcepcion,  18,277;  Taloa,  17,496 ;  La 
Serena,  12,298;  Oopiap6,  11,482;  Qaillota, 
11,869.  The  number  of  marriages  registered 
in  the  republic  in  1877  was  18,676;  of  births, 
82^96;  of  deaths,  62,849. 

The  chief  magistrates  of  provinces  are  In- 
tendants,  those  of  the  departments  Gk)yemors : 
both  are  appointed  hj  the  I^^ssident  of  the 
Republic,  the  former  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
the  latter  for  two  years.  The  salary  of  the 
Intendants  is  $4,000  per  annum ;  that  of  the 
Governors,  $2,000.  The  local  administration 
in  the  departments  is  vested  in  municipal  cor- 
porations elected  by  the  people. 

The  executive  power  resides  in  a  Presi- 
dent, elected  for  a  term'  of  five  years  (salary 
$18,000  per  nnnnm),  and  a  Council  of  State^ 
composed  of  the  (Dabinet  Ministers  (salary  $6,- 
000  each),  three  members  elected  by  the  Senate, 
three  members  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, one  member  of  the  courts  of  justice,  one 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  one  general,  the  chief 
of  one  of  the  boards  of  direction  of  finance, 
and  one  ex-minister  or  ex-intendant,  the  last 
five  being  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Council. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate, 
composed  of  87  members,  whose  term  of  office 
is  six  years  each,  and  in  a  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties with  109  members  elected  for  tiiree  years 
(at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  20,000  inhabi- 
tants). The  chief  of  the  Judicial  power  is  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Santiago. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don 
Anibal  Pinto  (September  18. 1876).  The  Cabi- 
net is  composed  of  the  following  Ministers: 
Interior,  Don  Domingo  Santa  Ma^a ;  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Colonization,  Don  Miguel  Luis 
Amun&tegui;  Finance,  Don  Angusto  Matte; 
Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction, 
Don  Jos6  Antonio  Gandarillas;  and  War  and 
the  Navy,  Don  Rafael  Sotomayor. 

The  Chilian  army  in  1878  was  made  up  as 
follows:  Regnlara— 10  generals,  10  colonels, 
29  lieutenant-colonels,  67  majors,  184  captains, 
and  249  lieutenants ;  6  battalions  of  foot  (2,000 
men),  2  regiments  of  horse  (712  men),  1  regi- 
ment of  artillery  (804) ;  total,  rank  and  file, 
8,616.  Such  was  the  nsual  strength,  being  all 
that  was  required  for  service  on  the  Arauca- 
nian  frontier  and  the  maintenance  of  military 
instruction  in  the  country.  When  war  with 
Bolivia  became  imminent,  the  strength  of  the 
regular  army  was  raised  to  20,000  (distributed 
in  three  divisions :  1st,  10,000 ;  2d,  8,000 ;  8d, 
2,000),  which,  with  the  National  Guard,  in- 
creased to  80,000  at  the  same  time,  constituted 
an  aggregate  force  of  60,000.  The  National 
Gnard  in  time  of  peace  is  composed  of  1,200 
horse,  21,200  foot,  and  1,900  artillery ;  total, 
24JBi00. 

The  navy  comprises  22  vessels,  classified  as 
follows: 


Siroo-clAd  Mg«tM 

4  oitrvettM 

1  monitor* 

1  ganbottt. 

1  •tMiner. 

SpoBtoou 

lU  truwports  (5  of  which 
are  mooated  with  gvau) 


Total. 


•Mt'M* 

Cte- 

vVwvW 

mm. 

8,000 
],140 

.19 
88 

578 
529 

•  •  • 

140 
100 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

•  •  • 

105 

48 

•  a  < 

•  • 

40 

•  «  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8,880 

S6 

1,820 

4.084 
<fi00 

•  •  •  • 

4t« 

240 
8,000 


The  national  revenue  amounted  in  1878  to 
$20,448,977,  msde  up  as  follows:  Ordinary 
receipts,  $14,081,868;  extraordinary  receipts, 
$4,068,918;  balance  from  1877,  $2,848,191. 
The  expenditures  in  the  same  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Ordinary,  $16,098,981 ;  f  extraordinary, 
£566,808 ;  payment  of  balances  from  previous 
year,  $4,716,489 ;  total,  $21,876,728,  leaving 
a  consequent  deficit  of  $981,761.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  and  their  mean  annual 
yield  are;  Customs,  $8,000,000;  state  rail- 
ways, $2,800,000 ;  agricultural  tax,  $2,000,000 ; 
tobacco  monopoly,  $1,600^000.  The  public 
debt  of  Chili  stood  as  follows  on  December 
81,  1878 :  Foreign  debt  (exclusively  to  Eng- 
land), $86,686,000;  home  debt,  $27,647,644; 
total,  $68,182,644.  The  foreign  debt,  amount- 
ing to  rather  more  than  $86,600,000,  being 
guaranteed  by  mortgage  on  state  railways,  the 
value  of  which  has  recently  been  estimated  at 
$88,829,686,  commands  at  all  times  a  fair  price 
in  the  London  market.  The  rates  of  interest 
on  seven  loans  embodying  this  debt  vary  from 
8  to  7  per  cent.  On  the  home  debt,  for  the 
most  part  held  by  bankers  and  private  capital- 
ists, the  GovemnQent  pays  interest  at  rates 
varying  fk'om  6  to  9  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  crisis  of  1878,  the  immediate  cause  of 
which  was  a  crushing  drain  on  gold  and  silver, 
but  which  was  reaUy  determined  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  •  crop  and  the  depression  in 
the  price  of  copper,  Chili's  main  staples  of 
export,  necessitated  the  emission  by  the  banks 
of  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  $16,600,000, 
guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  redeemable  in 
coin  on  August  81,  1879,  up  to  which  date  the 
banks  were  authorized  by  the  Government  to 
suspend  pavmentsin  specie.  Before  the  comi' 
try  had  had  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  crisis,  the  Government,  in  the  spring  of 
1879,  foand  it  necessary  to  resort  to  another 
emission  ($6,000,000)  of  paper  money,  but,  hav- 
ing failed  in  the  attempt  to  negotiate  therefor 
with  the  banks,  resolved  upon  an  issue  on  its 
own  account  Here  follows  a  translation  of 
the  decree  to  that  efiect : 

Sastuoo,  Map  8, 1879. 

Having  been  unable  to  make  with  tiie  banks  an  ar- 
rangement compatible  with  flacal  interestB,  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  power  oonferred  upon  me  by  the  law  of 
April  12, 1879  J[  decree : 

Articue  1.  The  Ministen  of  the  General  Treesnnr 
will  proceed  to  sign  bills  (valst)  payable  to  bearer,  for 
$1,000  each,  without  interest,  and  for  a  term  of  five 

•  The  Hniflcar,  eaptnred  fr<»n  the  PemrlanB.    (See  Pmr.) 
t  Including  the  expenaet  of  the  emovtlfe  poww. 
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yoara.  The  Minliten  will  open  n  book,  in  irUoh  they 
irill  rogiBtor  tbeee  obli^ptioDa  and  their  number.  The 
MinUt^  of  Finflnoe  will  decree  monthlv  the  quantity 
to  be  enutted,  up  to  the  sum  of  eiz  milhon  dollan. 

Abt.  IL  The  Treoeuiy  bills  mentioned  will  serve 
as  logtl  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  kinds  of  obligo* 
tions.  whatever  be  the  date  thereof  and  the  terms  in 
whion  they  are  drawn,  in  oonformity  with  Art.  I.  of 
the  law  of  the  lOth  of  April  kst 

Art.  m.  The  chief  aooountant  will  sign  these  ob- 
ligations, and  will  keep  a  register  of  the  nimiber  cor- 
rospondinff  to  each. 

Abt.  Iv.  The  Mint  will  keep  an  account  of  the 
Treasury  bills  issued  under  this  decree,  up  to  the  sum 
of  six  million  dollars,  and  the  superintendent  will  sign 
and  seal  them  with  tne  seal  of  the  Mint. 

Abt.  y.  In  each  suooestiive  ^ear,  in  forming  the 
estimates  of  the  national  expenditures,  a  sum  wm  be 
set  apart  for  the  quantity  to  oe  withdrawn  fh>m  circu- 
lation. The  Government  will  propose  to  Congress  in 
due  time  that  the  product  of  a  new  tax,  or  a  part  of 
those  already  existing,  shidl  be  devoted  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  said  bills. 

Abt.  VI.  The  Mint  will  incinerate  annually  bills  to 
the  amount  refbrred  to  in  the  proooding  article,  and 
will  credit  the  account  ordered  to  be  opened  by  Art. 
IV.  with  the  sums  set  down  in  the  estimates  for  this 
purpose.  The  Afinisters  of  the  Treasury  are  ordered 
to  present  to  the  Mint  the  bills  that  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  operation  will  be  witnessed  by  the  chief 
accountant,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  General  Treasury :  and  a  record  of 
the  destruction  will  be  drawn  up  m  triplicate,  as  a 
voucher  for  the  acquittances  to  be  made  by  the  three 
offloes  respectively  that  intervene  in  the  emission  of 
thebiUs. 

Abt.  VII.  Until  these  operations  are  effected,  the 
Ministen  of  the  General  Treasury  and  the  chief  ao- 
oountant will  sign  provisional  bills  fbr  10(X,  GO,  20, 
and  10,000  dollan  each,  which  will  possess  provision- 
ally the  character  assi^ed  to  the  oollgations  created 
under  Art.  V.  of  this  decree.  These  provisional  bills 
shall  be  withdrawn  when  the  General  Treasury  shall 
have  come  into  poascB^on  of  the  definitive  bills. 

PINTO, 
AUGUStO  MATTE. 

The  foregoing  measnre  was  received  with 
uniform  good  will.  "The  bonds,"  writes  an 
English  Jonrnalist  from  Valparaiso,  nnder  date 
of  May  24th,  ^^  which  the  Governmeot  has  begmi 
to  flont  in  the  market,  and  which  will  reach 
the  amount  of  $6,000,000,  are  well  reoeived  hj 
the  pnblic,  who  are  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Chili's  fiscal 
resoarces  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  The  most  convincing  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  large  expenses  incurred  by  the  army,  the 
Governmeot  has  limited  itself  merely  to  the 
suspension  of  the  sinking  fond  of  the  foreisn 
debt,  npon  dae  arrangement  made  with  tne 
bondholders,  and  has  continued  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  her  bonds  with  the  usual  punctuality. 
This  will  strengthen  the  credit  of  tne  republic, 
and  allow  her  to  recover  herself  rapidly  after 
peace  is  restored  to  the  Pacific.  The  capital- 
ists of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  have  petitioned 
Congress  to  authorise  an  income-tax  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war ;  this  idea  has  been 
well  received,  and  in  a  few  days  longer  will 
become  a  reality." 

The  extensive  fiulnre  of  the  crops  and  re- 
duced price  of  copper,  already  referred  to,  pro- 
duced a  decrease  of  little  less  than  $15,000,000 


in  the  value  of  the  exports  for  18^7,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding. In  this  falling  off  the  agricultural 
products  figured  to  the  extent  of  8*61  per  cent. ; 
minerals,  28*61  per  cent.;  and  manufactures, 
16*56  i>er  cent  Comparing  the  value  of  the 
exports  with  the  population  of  the  republic, 
the  following  relations  are  observable:  A|^- 
oultural  products,  $8.94  per  capita;  minmg 
products,  $7.28 ;  manafaetures,  $0.12 ;  misoeUa* 
neons,  $0.02. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  republic  were  as  follows  in  1877 : 

fOKKXoir  nunx. 


KKTBaiCD. 

Bsntng  veMsIf 

Btsamen 

Total 

oLa^aau. 

Pfllltnir  vesMK 

Staomers 

Total 

0OA8TDIO  nUDB. 


8Mu90S 
1,002,446 


l,fl06    i  1,889,441 


SSO.OO^ 
l,OflO,80e 

1,420,467 


ViaSBLS. 

lf«Bb«. 

Toouf*. 

anrtmaix 
fMHBffvtnsds. 

8,lSd 

000,766 

Bteftraen, ...... 

1,911,801 

TotsI 

4,1S1 

t,491,6ei 

OUASBD. 

Bafflng  vesseli. 

l,Mt 
2,076 

490.546 

BtMintffe , 

l,842,d64 

Total 

8,9n 

2,828,110 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Chili  1,015 
miles  of  railway  completed  and  in  operation. 
Of  these,  694  mUes  are  the  property  of  the 
state.  The  total  cost  of  construction  and 
rolling  stoek  for  these  lines  was  $49,857,087, 
of  which  $88,829,685  stands  for  the  Qovem- 
ment  lines.  Chief  among  the  latter  are  those 
from  Santiago  to  San  Fe&pe,  from  Santiago  to 
Cnrie6  and  Palmilk,  from  Curic6  to  Chfilan, 
from  Chilian  to  Concepclon  and  Taloahnano^ 
and  from  Los  Angries  to  Angol  on  the  Aran* 
oanian  frontier.  The  principal  lines  belong- 
ing to  private  companies  are  those  from  Cd- 
dera  to  Copiap6  ana  ChaflareiHo^  from  Copii^ 
p6  to  the  mines  of  Pdqnios,  from  Ooquimbo 
to  La  Serena,  and  from  Coquimbo  to  Ovalle ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  number  of  others 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  silver  and 
copper  mines.  The  more  densely  populated 
portion  of  the  republic  is  intersected  by  a  net- 
work of  telegraphs  wires,  of  an  aggregate  length 
of  8,669  miles,  with  68  ofileers,  many  of  which 
are  in  charge  of  female  operators.  The  Trans- 
andine  telegraph,  from  Santiago  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  was  constructed  by  a  Chilian  company, 
whose  principal  office  is  at  the  first^named  city. 
The  postal  service  is  conducted  through  847 
post-offices.  The  number  of  letters  transmit- 
ted ia  1878  waa  14,921,168,  and  that  of  money 
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orders,  40,000,  for  sq  aggregate  amount  of 
$1,014,607. 

Article  163  of  the  present  GonstitatioD,  pro- 
malgated  in  1888,  contains  the  following  pro- 
rision :  ^*  Pnblio  education  is  one  of  the  cnief 
concerns  of  the  Government."  The  instmction 
given  in  all  the  public  schools,  ft*om  the  tieueloM 
depdrvuloB  or  infant  schools  np  to  the  highest 
university  courses,  is  absolntelj  free.  The 
amount  of  national  funds  expended  on  this 
branch  in  1878  was  little  short  of  a  miUion 
dollars ;  in  1876  it  reached  $1,125,579.  High- 
er instruction  is  given  in  the  Santiago  Univer- 
sity and  in  the  professional  courses  at  the 
lycenms  of  Copiap6,  La  Serena,  Valparaiso, 
and  Concepcion,  comprising  the  faculties  of 
beUes-lettres,  Jurisprudence,  medicine,  and 
mathematics.  The  number  of  alumni  of  the 
university  in  1878  was  1,017.  For  secondary 
instruction  (enseHanta  secundaria)  there  are 
16  lyceums  distributed  throoffh  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  National  Institute  in  San- 
tiago, in  which  last  5,596  received  instruction. 
Primary  instruction  is  given  in  1,585  schools, 
987  of  which  are  supported  by  the  state ;  the 
remaining  598  are  private.  Of  the  first  men- 
tioned, 28  are  designated  as  ueuelas  niperiaret. 
The  attendance  in  1878  was  122,000.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  47  night  schools  support- 
ed by  the  Government  and  by  private  associa- 
tions, with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  8,956 
ad  alts  of  both  sexes.  There  are,  besides,  the 
following  special  educational  establishments, 
all  supported  by  the  Government:  The  Sec- 
tion of  Belles-Lettres  Id  the  National  Institute, 
comprising  schools  of  design,  of  painting,  of 
sculpture,  and  of  architecture,  with  118  pupils; 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  with  849  pupils,  of 
whom  249  were  females ;  the  National  School 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  with  88  pupils ;  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  48  pupils;  the  Military  Acade- 
my, 80;  the  Naval  School,  50;  the  Nautical 
School,  120;  and  the  school  for  deaf-mutes, 
with  an  average  of  50  pupils.  I^asUy,  there 
are  seminaries  sn]>ported  by  the  bishoprics  in 
the  cities  of  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  La  Serena, 
Talca,  Concepcion,  and  Ancud,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  preparation  of  youths  intended  for  the 
Church,  the  number  of  whom  in  1878  was  958. 

Details  relating  to  the  origin  and  declaration 
of  the  war  between  Chili  and  Bolivia  and  Peru 
are  given  in  the  article  Boutia,  in  the  present 
volume ;  and  the  military  and  naval  operations 
of  the  campaign,  etc.,  will  be  narrated  in  the 
article  Pbeu. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia.  Emperor, 
Ewang-Su,  formerly  called  Tsaeteen,  bom  in 
1872,  a  son  of  Prince  Oh^nn,  and  grandson  to 
the  Emperor  Tau-Ewang,  who  died  in  1850 ;  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1875.  The  area  of 
China  proper,  is  1,554,000  square  mUes;  the 
population  is  about  405,000,000.  The  area  of 
the  dependencies  is  estimated  at  8,062,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  29,- 
580,000;  making  in  all  4^616,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  485,000,000. 


A  census  of  the  foreign  residents  taken  in 
1878  gave  the  following  particulars : 
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The  total  population  of  the  treaty  ports  was 
estimated  at  4,990,000. 

The  returns  of  trade  at  the  treaty  ports  in 
1878  were  as  follows  (1  Haikwan  tael=$l'846) : 


Halkwn 

Importa 10,804.087 

Ezporta 87,172,178 

Total •. 187,976,20« 

This  total  is  less  than  in  1877  by  2,702,712 
taels.  The  decrease  in  1878  was  mainly  in  the 
imports.  The  import  of  cotton  goods  declined 
from  18,800,282  taels  in  1877  to  16,029,281 
tads  in  1878.  The  customs  revenue  in  1878 
gave  a  very  favorable  result,  being  12,488,988 
taels.  Of  the  new  ports,  Wn-hu  and  I-chang 
show  a  considerable  rise,  the  trade  at  the  for- 
mer advancing  in  1878  to  8,219,476  taels,  or 
more  than  double  the  amount  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  I-chang  showinga  rise  from  a  very 
small  sum  to  71,014  taels.  The  trade  at  Kiung- 
chow  has  also  increased,  though  to  a  small 
extent;  but  at  Wenchow  it  has  slightly  de- 
clined, and  at  Pakhoi  no  trade  at  all  appears 
to  have  been  carried  in  foreign  vessels  in  the 
year  1878. 

The  importation  of  opium  into  China  is 
gradually  increasing,  as  well  as  the  cultivation 
of  opium  in  the  country  itself.  The  imports 
from  1871  to  1878  were  as  follows  (1  picnl  = 
183  lbs.) : 


TEARS. 

Fleali. 

YKARA. 

rirala. 

1871. 

68,870 
61,1»8 
6^7>7 
87,488 

1876 

88,461 

1872 

1&76 

1877 

68,042 

1878 

89,062 

1874 

1878 

71,498 

Host  of  the  opium  finds  its  way  into  China 
by  Hong-Kong,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
of  the  Malwa  Idnd,  the  remainder  being  from 
Patna,  Benares,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The 
trade  in  opium  is  gradually  pasnug  out  of  the 
hands  of  foreigners  into  those  of  natives.  The 
agencies  of  the  large  opium-houses  in  Shang- 
hai, which  existed  until  quite  recently,  were 
withdrawn  one  after  the  other,  and  were  re- 
placed by  guilds  of  Chinamen,  who,  instead  of 
entering  into  a  ruinous  competition  with  the 
large  foreign  houses,  have  in  several  cases  paid 
them  a  go<Ml  sum  to  dose  their  agencies. 
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The  inflaenoe  of  the  Ohinese  OoTemment  resoaroes  of  the  countrj  would  be  stopped, 
extends  far  beyond  its  own  dependencies  over  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  cotton- 
other  native  states  of  Asia.  An  embassy  from  weaving  company  in  Shanghai  to  work  the 
the  King  of  Nepaul  to  Peking  kst  year  called  native  raw  cotton,  which  the  promoters  assert 
attention  to  the  tributary  relation  in  which  to  be  eqnal  or  superior  to  Indian  cotton,  into 
the  King  of  Nepanl  (or,  as  the  Ohinese  call  yam,  and  to  weave  it  into  cotton  cloths.  For 
him,  the  King  of  the  Ghoorkas)  places  himself  the  first  three  years  English  workmen  will  be 
with  regard  to  the  Chinese  Eniperor.  Nepanl  engaged  to  teach  the  Chinese  factory-hands, 
is  the  largest  of  the  so-called  Himalaya  states  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  native  work- 
which  line  the  northern  frontier  of  British  people  are  thoroughly  expert,  the  English  teaoh- 
India,  and,  though  entirely  independent,  are  ers  will  be  dismissed.  If,  however,  die  Chinese 
sometimes  classea  among  the  tributary  states,  workmen  have  not  learned  the  art  of  weaving 
Its  area  is  about  66,700  square  miles,  and  its  in  that  time,  the  Englishmen  are  to  be  fined, 
population  is  estimCated  at  8,300,000.  The  ex-  On  all  piece-goods  woven  by  foreign  processes 
act  relations  between  Nepaul  aud  Ohina  have  in  China  shall  be  levied  a  tax  equfd  in  amount 
hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  known.  An  to  the  import  tariff  on  the  same  class  of  goods 
embassy,  it  was  said,  was  sent  every  five  years,  of  foreign  make.  The  factory  is  to  have  800 
but  no  trustworthy  accounts  of  them  were  looms,  capable  of  producing  from  raw  cotton 
published.  Early  in  1879  the  new  embassy  260,000  to  460,000  pieces  of  finished  doth, 
arrived  in  the  frontier  province  of  Seohuen.  There  is  to  be  no  work  done  on  Sundays.  It  is 
They  bore  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Nepaul  estimated  that  18,000  piculs  (of  183  lbs.  each) 
dated  in  July,  1878,  and  worded  as  follows:  **  A  of  raw  cotton  and  2,000  piculs  of  starch  and 
dweller  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  in  a  clay  will  be  worked  yearly.  On  the  lowest 
distant  and  barren  land,  the  King  tum<i  with  scale  of  production,  it  is  calculated  that  a  prof- 
longing  toward  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  it  of  80  per  cent  will  be  made.  Tne  capital 
Kingdom.  It  has  been  his  practice  to  gain  of  the  company  is  £126,000,  and  the  annual 
glory  to  himself  by  the  dispatch  of  an  envoy,  charge  for  the  wages  of  the  hands  is  set  down 
who  was  admitted  to  the  presence,  and  he  has  as  £2,000. 

been  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rays  of  his  The  mineral  wealth  of  China  includes  dia- 

angnst  Majesty's  awe-inspiring  infiuence  and  monds  in  the  district  of  Shantung,  on  which 

.    prosperity  for  securing  peace  and  tranquillity  interesting  information  was  published  last  year 

in  his  borders."    By  order  of  the  Chinese  Gov-  by  M.  Fauvel.    The  stones  are  mostly  very 

emment,  the  tribute  and  letter  of  the  ambas-  minute,  varying  in  dze  from  a  millet-seed  to  a 

sador  were,  on  his  arrival  at  Chingtu,  the  capi-  pin's  head,  though  occasionally  larger  ones  are 

tal  of  the  province,  taken  charge  of  by  an  offi-  found.    One  as  large  as  a  pea  was  brought  to 

oer  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  for-  Chefoo  and  sold  to  a  mandarin  there.    A  pecu- 

warded  to  Peking.  liar  mode  has  been  adopted  for  collecting  the 

In  Burmah,  also,  the  Chinese  infiuence  is  a  diamonds.     Men  wearing  thick  straw  shoes 

far  stronger  and  more  aotive  political  power  walk  about  in  the  sands  of  the  valleys  and 

than  the  British.    The  King  is  a  submissive  streams  of  the  diamond  mountains  of  Ching- 

vassal  to  his  feudal  lord  in  Peking,  and  he  kangling,  about   fifteen    miles   southeast   of 

courts  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese  frontier  Yiohow-foo.    The  diamonds,  which  are  ragged 

generals  and  governors  with  as  much  assidu-  and  pointed,  penetrate  the  straw  and  remain 

ity  as  if  he  were  dependent  on  it  for  his  exist-  there.    The  shoes  are  then  collected  in  great 

enoe.  numbers   and    bnrned,  the  diamonds    being 

The  establishment  of  the  first  steam  cotton-  searched  for  in  the  ashes.    As  is  the  case  with 

mill  in  China  is  regarded  as  another  stage  in  amethysts  and  rock-crystal  in  the  Lao-Chan, 

the  commercial  development  of  the  empire,  the  priests  in  the  temples  of  Chingkangling  are 

Being  one  of  the  projects  of  the  young  China  the  principal  dealers  in  these  small  diamonds, 

party  of  progress,  the  first  mill  is,  however,  to  From  them  they  are  bought  by  glaziers  at  the 

be  a  semi-govemmental  institution,  with  an  large    fairs    held    every  year   at    Chnchow, 

imperial  edict  for  a  charter  and  mandarins  for  Laichow-f oo,  and  Hwang- hsien.    They  are  not 

foremen.    The  prospectus  of  the  company  is  a  to  be  found  in  shops,  and  are  packed  in  quills, 

lengthy  document  consisting  of  copies  of  offi-  The  insurrection  which  toward  the  close  of 

cial  correspondence  between  the  promoters  and  1878  broke  out  in  the  southern  province  of 

the  Oovemor-Greneral,  Li-Hnng-Chang.     The  K  wang-si,  under  the  leadership  of  Li-Ynng-tsai * 

prospectas  begins  by  reciting  that  for  China  to  (see  '^Annual  Cyclopadia"  for  1878,  p.  101), 

be  powerful  and  wealthy  there  are  two  great  assumed   larger  dimensions  at  the   beginning 

requisites:  Chinamen  should  export  articles  of  the  new  year.    Before  Li  took  up  arms 

which  foreign  countries  require  of  China,  and  against  the  Government,  he  addressed  a  letter 

they  should  manufacture  themselves  those  ar-  to  the  Tartar  General  of  Canton,  explaining  the 

tides  which  China  requires  of  foreign  conn-  nature  and  reason  for  the  steps  he  was  about 

tries.    Scores  of  millions  of  taels  are  sent  out  to  take.    He  states  therein  that  he  was  on  bad 

of  the  country  to  pay  for  imported  cotton  terms  with  the  Governor  of  K wang-si,  who 

piece-goods,  and  if  Chinamen  wove  these  in    

their  own  mills  this  terrible  leakage  in  the  •  in  wiim  nporu  the  ume  ii  giran  m  li-Tmiff-CboL 
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treated  him  like  a  common  fellow  and  sent  His  lientenant,  his  familj,  and  his  entire  stores 

him  to  Oanton  to  be  rid  of  bim.    He  had  no  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Government 

money  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses,  copld  not  troops. 

go  to  Oanton,  and,  as  he  had  been  generallj  Simultaneonsly  with  the  insurrection  of  Li, 
badljT  nsed  by  his  official  snperiors,  he  inti«  another  rebellion  began  toward  the  dose  of 
mated  his  intention  of  seeking  the  throne  of  1878  in  the  iaUind  ot  Hainan,  which  belongs 
the  kingdom  of  Anam,  to  whidi  he  claimed  to  to  the  i»'ovinoe  of  Oanton,  has  an  area  of 
have  an  hereditary  right  He  asserted  that  20,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
Anam,  nuder  its  present  government,  was  a  2,000,000.  The  rebellion  seems  to  be  a  rising 
constant  menace  and  danger  to  China,  and  this  of  the  Hakkas.  They  are  Chinese  settlers  in 
state  of  things  he  proposes  to  put  an  end  to  by  the  south  of  China,  whose  ancestors  emigrated 
making  himself  king.  When  Anam  comes  into  many  centuries  ago  from  the  populous  prov* 
his  hands,  he  will  without  the  least  hesitation  inces  of  Central  and  Northern  China,  and  have 
pay  the  tribute  which  it  has  been  customary  nev^  been  absorbed  by  the  local  populations 
for  Anam  to  pay,  and  freely  acknowledge  the  among  whom  they  took  up  their  abode.  They 
supremacy  of  the  Ta-Tnng  Empire.  In  October,  do  not  speak  the  Cantonese  dialect  of  Chinese, 
1878,  Li,  along  with  a  famous  Anamese  rebel,  but  a  patois  of  mongrel  origin ;  nor  do  Uiey, 
gathered  together  a  number  of  disaffected  and  except  in  rare  instances,  intermarry  with  the 
unpaid  soldiers,  set  out  to  recover  the  throne  Chinese  of  the  soil.  Some  dozen  years  ago  a 
of  his  fathers,  and  notified  the  Viceroy  of  Can*  large  number  of  them,  wearied  of  constant 
ton,  Liu-Eunyi,  tiiat  his  designs  were  not  trea-  bickerings  with  their  irreconcilable  countrymen 
sonable  to  China.  He  thereupon  proceeded  of  the  south,  migrated  to  Hainan  and  settled 
to  capture  the  Chinese  city  of  Tai-Ping-foo,  on  government  land  there.  They  increased  so 
forty  miles  from  the  frontier  of  the  Anamese  rapidly  that  the  lands  assigned  to  them  are  now 
province  of  Tonquin,  and  to  endear  himself  to  insufficient  for  their  wants,  and  this  insuffi- 
the  population  by  freeing  them  from  all  obliga*  ciency  of  territory  and  the  hostility  of  the  Chi- 
tion  to  pay  taxes — acts  somewhat  inconsistent  nese  are  said  to  be  the  chief  caases  of  their 
with  his  manifesto  to  the  Tartar  General,  rising.  In  October,  1878,  they  took  up  arms 
The  Viceroy  at  once  denounced  him  as  a  to  the  number  of  severid  thousand,  and  threat- 
dangerous  character,  and,  thinking  his  real  ened  the  capital,  Eiungchow,  which  is  one  of 
aim  was  to  make  a  descent  on  the  turbalent  the  treaty  ports,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
but  impoverished  provinces  of  Eweichow  and  200,000.  Hainan  is  a  rich,  and  on  the  seaboard 
Yunnan,  sent  three  thousand  men  under  four  districts  a  fairly  prosperous  island,  which  since 
mandarins  after  him.  Seventy-^ve  per  cent,  its  opening  to  foreign  trade  has  developed  a 
of  the  expedition  and  three  of  the  commanding  most  promising  trade  with  Hong-Kong  and  oth- 
offioers  at  once  went  over  to  the  rebels ;  and  er  ports.  They  committed  horrible  atrocities 
Li's  force,  thus  augmented,  proceeded  to  cap-  along  their  line  of  march,  and  in  January,  1879, 
tnre  more  Chinese  towns.  Eventually  be  defeated  the  imperial  troops  within  forty  miles 
moved  toward  the  Tonquin  frontier.  The  of  Hoihow,  the  port  of  Kiungchow.  The  Tao- 
Viceroy  of  Tonquin  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  tai  himself,  four  officers,  and  five  hundred  sol- 
the  Viceroy  of  Canton  to  save  him  from  the  diers  were  among  the  lost.  The  rebels,  how- 
rebel,  but  the  Chinese  replied  that  they  could  ever,  were  repeatedly  defeated  afterwaid,  and 
do  nothing  without  the  imperial  sanction,  in  August  finally  laid  down  Uieir  arms  outside 
The  Imperial  Government  of  Peking  merely  the  city  of  Kiungchow,  after  mercy  had  been 
sent  a  command  that  the  insurrection  be  put  promised  to  tliem.  Numbers  were  deported  to 
down  at  once,  and  declared  that  the  Viceroy  Wychow,  Hoi-On,  and  other  places,  in  order 
of  Oanton  and  the  Governor  of  Kwang-si  would  to  scatter  them  and  prevent  their  fiiture  con- 
be  held  responsible  for  letting  a  turbulent  rebel  centration  in  force;  but  none,  it  is  said,  were 
like  Li  escape.  6o  an  expedition  by  sea,  by  executed.  Tho  total  number  of  imperial  trocipa 
way  of  the  fort  of  Haiphong,  was  determined  dispatched  to  Hainan  to  quell  the  outbreak  was 
on,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1878,  twelve  hundred,  and  of  these  about  one  hun- 
a  fleet  of  janks,  crowded  with  soldiery  and  dred  had  fallen  in  different  engagements  with 
escorted  by  three  gunboats  of  foreign  type,  the  insurgents.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  lost 
sailed  from  Canton.  As  soon  as  intelligence  upward  of  a  thousand  men. 
of  this  expedition  reached  Li,  who  in  the  mean  The  province  of  Kulja,  which  for  a  number 
while  haa  occupied  the  southwest  districts  of  of  years  had  been  administered  by  Russia,  was 
Kwang-si  and  the  two  frontier  divisions  of  restored  to  China  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Tonquin,  he  marched  toward  the  province  of  In  1871  the  Russian  Minister  at  Peking  was 
Yunnan,  no  opposition  being  offered  to  him  any-  instructed  by  his  Government  to  inform  the 
where.  As  soon  as  the  government  of  Hong-  Chinese  authorities  that  the  Russians  had  been 
Kong  was  apprised  of  the  outbreak  of  tlie  in-  compelled  to  occupy  the  province  of  Kulja  by 
surrection,  the  Governor,  Mr.  Pope  Hennesey,  the  disorders  previuling  among  the  Mohamme- 
forbade  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  dans  there,  and  also  by  the  growing  strength 
war  from  Hong-Kong  to  the  mainland.  The  of  the  Atalik  Ghari  south  of  the  Thian-Shan, 
insurrection  was  reported  at  an  end  in  Sep-  both  enemies  of  the  Chinese ;  but  his  Grovem- 
tember,  although  lA  still  remained  at  large,  ment,  he  said,  had  no  intention  of  contesting 
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their  rights,  and  whenever  a  Chinese  armj  titade  of  the  Massulmans  of  Kashgar,  and  their 

shonld  he  sent  of  safficient  strength  to  muin-  openly  expressed  regrets  at  the  loss  of  their 

tain  order   in  the  province,  the  Czar  would  heloved  Takoob  Beg,  the  Chinese  andiorities 

order  its  restoration  to  China.     Daring  the  ordered  the  bodies  of  Yakoob  Beg  and  of  his 

time  that  has  since  passed  the  province  recov-  son,  Ishana  Beg,  to  be  disinterred  and  publicly 

ered  somewhat  unaer  Russian  rule  from  the  burned  to  cinders.  The  ashes  of  Yakoob  were, 

depression  iuto  which  it  had  sunk  during  the  moreover,  sent  to  Peking.    Such  a  proceeding 

Mobammedan  rebellion.    Very  little  was  heard  only  served  to  give  new  force  to  the  existing 

of  the  Chinese  in  this  region  until  the  close  of  discontent,  and  a  conspiracy  amoug  the  Mo- 

1876.    With  the  campaigns  against  the  Tungoni  hammedans  was  the  result.    Hakim  Khan  en- 

and  against  Yakoob  Beg,  they  began  to  reassert  deavored  to  take  advantage  of  this  conspiracy, 

their  claims  to  their  territory  in  Central  Asia;  but  the  Chinese  troops  pat  a  speedy  end  to  the 

and  after  the  overthrow  of  Yakoob  Beg's  power  troubles. 

they  claimed  the  fulfillment  of  the  Czar^s  prom-  At  the  time  that  Eastern  Turkistan  again 

ise.     But,  in  spite  of  the  diplomatic  represen-  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chuia,  there  were 

tations  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  menacing  taken  prisoners  four  sons,  two  grandsons,  two 

attitude  of  Tso-Tsung-Tang  and  his  army  at  granddaaghters,  and  four  wives  of  Yakoob  Beg. 

Manas  and  Aksn,  the  Russian  authorities,  both  Some  of  these  were  executed  and  others  died ; 

at  home  and  in  Asia,  for  eighteen  months  re-  but  in  1879  there  remained  in  prison  at  Lanchan- 

fused  to  give  the  Chinese  any  satisfaction.    A  foo,  the  capital  of  Ean-suh,  Haiti  Euli,  aged 

Rassian  commission  was  finally  appointed  to  fourteen ;  Yima  Kuli,  aged  ten ;  K'ati  Euli, 

draw  ap  a  treaty,  and  in  September  it  presented  aged  six,  sons  of  Yakoob  Beg;    and  Aisan 

its  report,  containing  the  draft  of  a  treaty,  of  Ahung,  aged  five,  his  grandson.  These  wretch- 

which  the  following  are  the  most  important  ed  little  boys  were  treated  like  state  criminals, 

points:  First,  Rassian  merchants  will  be  ad-  They  arrived  in  Ean-suh  in  February,  1870, 

mitted  to  all  the  interior  markets  of  China,  and  were  sent  on  to  the  provincial  capital  to 

Secondly,   China   will    pay  Russia  5,000,000  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Judicial  Com- 

rnbles.    Thirdly,  Rassia  is  to  receive  part  of  missioner  there  for  the  awful  crime  of  being 

•   the  steppe  in  the  npper  regions  of  the  Irtish  sons  of  their  father.     In  the  course  of  time 

River  beyond  the  Zaisan  Sea.    The  proposed  the  Commissiooer  made  a  report  of  the  trial, 

frontier  will  begin  from  the  fortress  of  Saur  which  he  concluded  as  follows : 

and  be  continued  past  the  Bostal  and  Eanas  in  cases  of  sedition,  where  the  Uw  oondemns  the 

Seas.     On  the  other  side  of  Eu\)a  the  frontier  malofaotore  to  death  by  the  slow  and  paintul  proows, 

is  drawn  from  a  puint  a  little  more  to  the  south-  the  children  and  grandchildren,  if  it  bo  shown  that 

east  of  Eanas  to  the  town  of  Usuntan,  from  they  were  not  pri^  to  the  treasonable  designs  of  their 

which  it  runs  eastward  to  the  point  where  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  A^iSS^e^h^^^^ 

old  frontier  w  cut  by  the  new  one.    Thus  the  imperial  household  to  be  ma&  eunuchs  of,  and  shall 

Tekes  River  valley  is  to  remain  Russian  terri-  be  forwarded  to  Turkistan  and  g^ven  over  as  slavoa 

tory — that  is  to  say,  about  a  fifth  part  of  Eul  ja.  to  the  soldiery.    If  under  the  um  of  ten,  they  shall  be 

This  vaUey  was  once  a  Chinese  possession,  and  a>nfined  in  prison  untU  they  Bhall  luiye  reaped  the 

was  surrendered 

years  ago.    The  possession 

ritory  will  enable  Russia  to 

rial  influence  upon  the  progress  of  events  both  Kuli's  son,  Aisan  Ahung,  are  all  under  age,  and  were 


TarlcUtan.    8he  wiU  S^^M^pJ^S^  ISeT  U^  »^t t 

land  the  means  of  re-  hSided  to  the  imperial  household  to  be  dealt  with  in 

ooonpymg  the  province  if  such  a  course  should  accordance  with  the  Uw,  which  prescribes  that,  in 

in  future  become  necessary.    The  clauses  re-  c&ses  of  sedition,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  malefao- 


in  Eulja  and  in  Eastern 

continue  to  hold  in  her  hand  uie  means  or  re-    Yi«n#iMi  f/%  ^Ka  $f«iperial 


they  have  attained  Ml  age 

the  way  of  Russian  merchants,  an  excuse  would  hands  of  Uie  imperial  household  to  be  made  eunuchs 

be  available  to  revert  to  the  present  condition  o^i  ^^  shall  be  sent  to  Turkistan  to  be  given  as  slaves 

of  thing,.    In  .pi^of  these Js^ivantages  the  LlM?&J^*'£..XSly?^JSS°b,^ 

treaty  was  accepted  by  the  Chinese.  to  the  Amoor  re«on,  to  be  given  as  ilaves  to  the  sol- 

In  May,  Uakim  Ehan  Tufi,  the  pretender  to  diery  there, 

the  Easbgar  throne,  quitted  his  exile  on  Rus-  ^  Haiti  Kuli  is  fourteen,  it  is  requested  that  he 


nese.  This  step  was  taken  by  Hakim  Ehan  in  they  attain  the  age  of  cloven,  when  they  will  bo  de- 
order  to  profit  by  the  angry  excitement  then  Hvered  over  to  the  imperial  household  tohe  dealt  with 
reigning  among  the  Mussulmans  of  Eashgar  •«»'dmg  to  bw. 

on  account  of  the  burning  of  the  remains  of  Euo-Tung-tao,  formerly  Chinese  Minister  in 

Takoob  Beg,  their  late  ruler,  by  order  of  the  England,  returned  to  China  in  April,  1879, 

Chinese.    In  consequence  of  the  rebellious  at-  having  been  recalled  by  his  Government.    He 

TOL.  XIX. — 10    A 
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was  deDonnoed,  it  appears,  hj  a  member  of  foreigner.  Calls  were  exchanged  between  him 
the  body  of  censors,  in  a  memorial  to  the    and  General  Enng. 

throne,  whicb,  while  aoonsing  him  of  too  great  The  "  Sh6n-Fao  "  of  Shanghai,  the  leading 
admirattoD  for  England,  of  being  on  bad  terms  native  paper  in  China,  published  an  edict  is- 
with  his  assistant  envoy,  and  of  having  writ-  saed  by  the  two  Empresses-Regent  of  China 
ten  an  indiscreet  acconnt  of  his  voyage  to  which  Bystematized  and  reorganiied  the  diplo- 
England,  based  its  principal  accaastions  against  matio  service  of  the  empire  in  foreign  conn- 
iiim  on  the  criticisms  of  liis  policy  and  social  tries.  Henceforth  China  will  be  represented 
demeanor  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap-  abroad  by  ambassadors  as  well  as  envoys,  and 
peered  in  a  Chinese  nevspaper,  called  the  will  have  consals-general,  conanle,  etc.  The 
"Sb6n-Pao,"piiblished  at  Shanghai,  and  owned  monthly  salaries  are  fixed  as  follows:  For  am- 
byaBritish  subject.  Immediately  on  his  ar-  bassadors,  £850;  for  envoys  extraordinary, 
rival  at  Shanghai,  the  Minister  set  to  work  £800 ;  for  resident  ministers,  between  £200 
to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  in  relation  to  end  £250 ;  charges  d'affaires  and  consuls-gen- 
brindng  an  action  for  libel  against  the  "  8h6n-  eral,  £1C0 ;  consols,  £126 ;  and  rioe-tonsiils, 
Pao, '  and  intimated  his  intention  of  using  £100.  The  resident  medical  officer  on  an  em- 
every  remedy,  legal  as  well  as  political,  against  bassy  will  receive  a  monthly  salary  of  £B0. 
a  Jonmal  which  had  done  him  such  wrong.  These  salaries  are  to  be  paid  throngh  the  cna- 
The  steps  talcen  by  bim  induced  the  Shanghai  tom-bonse  at  Shanghai.  The  Chinese  diplo- 
paper  to  retract  all  it  had  said  against  £ao,  matic  representatives  will  also  he  repaid  all 
and  the  latter  accepted  the  apology  as  snffi-  expenses  to  which  they  may  be  pnt  for  ludg- 
cient.  The  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the  Ings,  traveling,  diplomatic  dinners,  horiies,  and 
London  "Times"  calls  Kno  "tJie  most  intuUi-    carnages.     Henceforward  every  ambassador 

f;ent  Chinaman  that  Englishmen  are  ever  like-  and  envoy  will  be  boand  to  telegraph  direct  to 
y  to  see  accredited  to  EDglaod^and  the  best  the  two  Empresses  in  all  cases  of  emergency  or 
and  rarest  type  of  the  Chinese  official."  TsAng  pressing  importance.  Bnt  the  regulation  that 
Howyeh,  son  of  Tsfing  Kno-fan,  the  famous  no  ambassaoor,  envoy,  or  consnl-general  should 
Viceroy  of  Nanking,  has  been  appointed,  in  be  continued  in  the  same  post  for  longer  than 
place  of  Kuo,  Chinese  Ambassador  to  England,  three  years  is  still  retained  as  a  fnndamental 
He  will  have  two  secretaries  of  legation,  one  principle  of  Chinese  diplomacy. 
stationed  at  London  and  one  at  Paris,  two  at-  After  the  sabjngation  of  the  rebels  in  Ynn- 
taoh^  sereriil  interpreters,  and  a  number  of  nan,  the  Chinese  Government  set  to  work  to 
aervants — aboat  forty  persons  in  alL  convert  the  Uohammedan  rebels  to  the  state 

In  May  and  June  Ceneral  Grant  paid  a  vidt    retlgioo.    The  Ynnnanites  had  hitherto  with- 
to  China.    At  Tieulon,  on  May  SOth,  a  grand    stood  per8uauon,theologicalargQment,  and  tor- 
ture with  atolid  reso- 

. - -.j^--  —  -  ...  -  ^-^s^=^:--^— lotion;  so  the  maada- 

""j^'^"^-  _        _"_.-'■■'        .  -_  -      "  -^^.-_^  rins  intmsted  with  the 

task  of  weaning  them 
^m  their  di^matic  er- 
rors adopted  the  cun- 
ning expedient  of  mak- 
ing It  worth  their  while 
to  become  idolatera.  A 
recent  imperial  decree 
ordained  that  every 
Uohammedan  pnbUcly 
renouncing  his  faith 
should  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  tbat  this 
privilege  should  be  ex- 
tended to  his  descen- 
dants for  the  period 
I  of  one  hnndred  years. 

lliB  actual  convert, 
moreover,  should  be 
distingoished  by  a 
mark  of  imperial  favor 
— a  peacock's  feather 
or  oap-bntton.  accord- 
baoi^aet  was  given  to  him  by  the  Chinese  an-  log  to  his  condition  in  life.  Meanwhile,  the 
thonties  in  the  principal  native  temple.  The  Chinese  Government  caused  five  thousand 
Vioeroy  of  Chilili,  tne  Commander-in-Chief  gods,  of  every  orthodox  variety,  to  be  mann- 
and  Grand  Secretary  Li -Hong -Chang,  pre-  factored  for  the  especial  ben<^t  of  the  Ton- 
nded.  At  Peking  he  received  attentions  such  nan  metropolis  alone.  These  deities  were  set 
as  bad  never  before  been  bestowed  upon  any    np  by  the  police  in  tbe  porches  and  court- 
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Tarda  of  every  house  in  the  town,  and  the  scholars  and  290  sohool-teaohers.     Missiona- 

heads  of  families  were  compelled  to  hum  in-  ries  have  heen  employed  as  professors  in  the 

cense  oDoe  a  day  before  their  unwelcome  Lares,  Imperial  College  at  Peking,  and  the  Protestant 

as  well  as  to  provide  them  with  new  clothes  Episcopal  Chnrch  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a 

from  head  to  foot  at  certain  stated  periods,  missionary  college  at  Shanghai.    One  thousand 

The  Chinese  police  is  instracted  to  '*  look  up ''  and  seventy-six  reli^ous  and  more  than  two 

any  householder  proving  a  defaulter  in  the  hundred  secular  publications,  in  the  general 

performance  of  these  obligatory  rites,  and  to  language  and  eleven  dialects,  were  issued  from 

stimukte  him  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  the  missionary  presses  between  1810  and  1875. 

by  every  convenient  inducement  Sixteen  missionary  hospitals  reported  8,780  in- 

The  desire  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  patients  treated  and  87,605  applications  from 

reestablish  its  role  over  all  territory  that  had  out-patients  in  1876,  besides  which  41,281  cases 

ever  been  under  its  dominion,  which  had  been  were  administered  to  in  the  same  year  in  24 

manifested  in  the  past  years  in  the  oases  of  the  missionary  dispensaries. 

Tungani,  Kashgaria,  Eulja,  and  even  in  Bur-  COLLINS,  Judge  Thomas  Whabtok,  bom 

mah  and  Nepanl,  also  showed  itself  in  the  case  in  Louisiana,  June  28,  1812,  died  November 

of  the  Loochoo  Islands,  which  were  claimed  8,  1879.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888. 

and  occupied  by  Japan.    Although  the  author-  Though  self-edocated,  he  was  a  man  of  great 

ity  of  Cnina  in  these  islands  had  long  been  attainments.     He  was  a  remarkable  linguist, 

merely  nominal,  it  resented  theur  occupation  In  1884  he  was  appointed  French  and  Spanish 

by  Japan,  and  serious  difficulties  between  Uiese  transUtor  to  the  State  Senate.    After  tnis  he 

two  countries  seemed  to  be  imminent.    (See  edited  the  '*  True  American."    He  was  Chief 

Japan.)  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  and 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain  rolatin;?  Circait  Court  of  Louisiana  from  1886  to  1888; 

to  the  condition  of  the  Chino^e  in  Cuba,  and  District  Attorney  for  New  Orleans  from  1840 

a  special  embassy  was  sent  to  that  island,  to  1842 ;  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  New  Or- 

(See  Spain.)  leans  from  1842  to  1846.     In  1852  he  was  a 

Twenty-six  Protestant  missionary  societies  member  of  the  Constitntional  Convention.  In 
have  agents  and  churches  in  China.  Ten  of  1856  he  was  elected,  by  a  majority  of  5,000 
them  are  American,  one  is  Canadian,  thirteen  votes,  Jadge  of  the  First  District  Coart  of  the 
are  British,  and  two  are  Continental  societies.  Parish  of  Orleans.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  in 
The  missions  have  grown  very  fast  within  a  1866  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  In 
few  years.  The  most  caretnl  estimate  that  has  1867  he  was  made  Jnoge  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
been  made  of  their  aggregate  force  showed  trict  Court,  which  position  he  retained  until 
that  in  1877  there  were  connected  with  them  that  court  was  abolished.  He  was  the  author 
91  stations,  431  out-stations,  812  churches,  of  **  Humanics,"  *' The  Eden  of  Labor,"  and  of 
478  missionaries  and  missionaries'  wives,  and  various  political,  scientific,  and  ethical  essays. 
18,085  communicants.  Later  reports  from  only  COLOMBIA  (Estados  Unidos  db  Colox- 
a  part  of  the  societies  make  tne  number  of  bia^.*  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Gen- 
missionaries  and  assistants  not  less  than  988,  era!  Tr^jillo  (inaugurated  April  1,  1878);  and 
and  of  communicants  16,885,  showing  an  in-  th^  Cabinet  is  composed  of  tbe  following  Min* 
crease  of  more  than  10,600  communicants  since  isters :  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  An- 
1868,  when  the  number  was  5,748,  or  of  about  cizar  (1879) ;  Finance  and  Pablic  Works,  Dr. 
one  ^oasand  a  year.  The  principal  denomina-  Wilson  (1879);  Treasury  and  National  Cred- 
tions  are  represented  in  the  missions,  each  by  it,  Sefior  S.  Camacho  Roldan ;  War  and  Ma- 
two  or  more  societies,  as  follows :  Baptist,  85  rine,  Sefior  M.  Hurtado. 
missionaries  and  assistants,  1,819  members;  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  nine  States 
Oongregationallst,  53  missionaries  and  preach-  are :  Antioquia,  General  T.  Renjifo ;  Bolivar, 
ers,  2,986  members ;  Episcopal  and  Andican,  Sefior  B.  Nognera ;  Boyaci,  Sefior  J.  E.  Ota- 
178  preaching  agents,  1,830  members ;  Meth-  lora;  Cauca,  Sefior  M.  Garces ;  Cnndinamarca, 
odist,  149  missionaries  and  assistants,  2,860  Sefior  D.  Delgado;  Magdalena,  Sefior  L.  A. 
members ;  Presbyterian  (with  which  is  in-  Robles ;  Panama,  Sefior  B.  Correoso ;  San- 
eluded  the  Reformed  Church  in  America)^  218  tander,  Sefior  M.  A.  Estrada;  Toliraa,  Dr.  J. 
preachers,  2,637  members ;  undenominational  Manique.  There  is  at  present  no  Colombian 
missions,  99  agents,  905  members ;  Continen-  Minister  accredited  to  tbe  United  States.  The 
tal  Lutheran  and  Reformed  missions,  79  mis-  Colombian  Consul-General  in  New  York  is 
•ionaries  and  assistants,  1,748  members.  Ed-  Sefior  Miguel  Salgar.  The  United  States  Min- 
ncational  work  has  not  been  prosecuted  by  the  ister  Resident  at  Bop^otd  is  Hon.  E.  Deichman. 
missionaries  as  rapidly  as  the  organization  of  The  strength  of  the  Federal  army  in  time 
churches,  and  appears  less  prominent  than  do  of  peace  is  8,000 ;  in  time  of  war,  each  of  the 
the  edacational  efforts  of  missionaries  in  other  States  is  required  to  fnrnish  a  contingent  of 
fields.  The  reports  to  the  Shanghai  Missionary  one  per  cent,  of  its  population. 
Conference  in  1877  gave  207  boarding  and  day  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  amount  and 
schools  for  boys,  and  120  for  girls,  with  a  total 

of  5,680  pupils;    20  theological  schools,   with  •FortenttorWdiTtotan^aiiddetaUftdttatto^ 

rt«,  '-    J  *^i.*     11- a.,-.,i -Iv^  1     -.'Au  n  aAK  •re«,popa1»tJnii,6to.,roftr(»iice  may  bo  nuuie  to  the  "Annual 

881  students;  11  :>  Sunday-schools,  With  2,605  p7o]opiBdia''fOTi87iaiidi37T. 
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several  branobes  of  the  Colombian  revenae  for    were  used  to  effect  certain  payments  which, 

1878-79 :  like  those  on  account  of  the  loreign  debt,  etc., 

RKTXNOK.  have  to  be  made  in  coin ;  and  it  was  suggested 

Cuftonu.^ |4.08fi,iis  88  expedient  to  unify  the  various  public  obli- 

pSiaSriT&biiiito'E^uWiii: ::::::::;   ^'8m;Sm  gatlons,  at  present  so  confusing  from  their  va- 

Post-oiBoe. 64,6M  rictj  m  the  market  as  ^'not  onljto  prejudice 

KS"^*** u'm  pnblic  interests,  but  also  to  affect  at  times  the 

National'  property!  !!!.'!.'!;.*.*!!!!!.'!!!.';.'       9)do8  K<>od  name  of  the  Government  itself."    Finan- 

ghur^roperty '.['.'.['.      «T,477  ciallj  spcaldng,  however,  the  Triyillo  Admin- 

Bundrtoa ^*^"^  ,  istration  has  not  proved  less  saccessful  than 

Total |8,8T8,2M  those  immediately  preceding  it ;  bonds  payable 

In  1877-78  the  following  were  the  ^°^  ?'  *^?  proceeds  of  the  custom-house  and 

"  of  the  salt  monopoly  have  been  redeemed  to 

EXPiHDiTumB.  the  amount  of  $l,004,i81 ;  and  other  liabilities, 

*'&i!57  ^.i^  '"tel^irJ?*^^^^  •^.  **      ^  contracted  in  part  by  former  Administrations, 

M<^^nf?!!5!l^^^^^---:----:;:::::    •^gj  have  been  Uauldated  to  the  amount  of  $1,586,- 

»     of  finance .'.'.'!!.'.'.'.'.'*.'.'.'.*.'  i,968ieo7  614;  the  dlsoursements  in  coin  on  account  of 


K«i««id'iJ:".?*."^:::::::::::::  bJ^Z  ^%  'r**", deu  uving  reached  tr4«,888^5o, 

MiDiatry  of  Public  Worka s^488  ftod  those  for  ordinary  current  expenses,  $1  ,- 

Twaaunr  Department 76,084  609,691.60,  during  the  same  period. 

p^nSSns '!^^  r":::;;::;:::::::;::::^^    nk^  as  seen  by  the  foregoing  tawes,  the  yield  of 

Poat-OfDoe 488,988  the  customs  department  for  the  year  1878-^79 

Tot«i                                         tftAM^iiA  ^^  $4,025,112,  or  $1,025,112  larger  than  that 
•8.WW.U0  f^y  ^^  y^^  1877-'78;  but  a  considerable  faU- 

It  shonid  here  be  observed  that  in  the  ex-  ing  off  is  apprehended  in  this  branch  of  t^e 
penditure  of  the  Finance  Department  is  indud-  revenue  consequent  upon  a  sensible  decrease  in 
ed  an  item  of  $813,177,  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  exports,  while  the  imports  scarcely  experi- 
collection  of  the  revenue,  or  rather  more  than  enced  any  cnange  either  in  quantity  or  value — a 
one  eighth  of  the  entire  national  income  1  On  state  of  tilings  regarded  as  bidding  fair  to  con- 
Comparing  the  revenue  for  1878-'79  with  that  tinue  for  one  or  two  years  at  least  One  incon- 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding,  an  increase  venience  immediately  attendant  upon  such  a 
of  $2,088, 992  is  observable  in  the  former.  Hie  state  wonld  be  the  necessity  for  merchants  to  re- 
year  1877-78  was  marked  by  a  deficit  of  sort  to  specie  shipments  to  cover  their  balances 
$2,438,118.  abroad;  besides  which  there  would  be  thepos- 

In  the  budget  for  1878-'79,  the  revenue  and  sibility  of  a  greater  evil,  dependent  on  the  nrst 
expenditures  were  estimated  at  $5,998,644.8^  namely,  a  monetary  crisis  which  might  well 
and  $9,622,709.81  respectively;  a  state  of  things  assume  the  pronortions  of  a  real  disaster  if 
which,  had  it  become  real,  would  have  saddled  added  to  the  luready  complicated  situation, 
the  country  with  a  deficit  almost  equal  in  The  attention  of  the  Congress  was  earnestly 
amount  to  the  revenue  itself,  and  embarrassed  called  to  ttiese  matters.  A  revision  of  the  tar- 
the  Government  beyond  all  hope  of  immediate  iff  was  suggested,  together  with  the  expedi- 
recovery,  or  indeed  of  relief  otnerwise  than  by  ency  of  requesting  merchants  to  communicate 
resorting  to  a  new  loan,  which,  under  existing  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  their  views 
circumstances,'  could  not  have  been  negotiatea  on  that  important  subject  With  a  view  to 
without  considerable  sacrifice.  As  it  is,  Presi-  the  extension  of  the  foreign  trade,  it  was  reo- 
dentTrujillo  in  his  message  to  Congress  frankly  ommended  that  the  Executive  should  be  em- 
stated  that  the  financial  situation  was  not  good,  powered  to  make  treaties  with  the  different 
and  that  lie  saw  no  probability  of  improvement  iriendly  commercial  nations  for  the  admission, 
before  peace  should  be  reestablished  through-  duty-free  or  at  much  lower  rates  of  duty  than 
out  the  country,  and  more  serious  and  united  those  now  in  existence,  of  such  Colombian  sta- 
efforts  made  toward  the  development  of  the  pies  as  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  hats,  etc.,  with  similar 
sources  (abundant  in  themselves)  of  national  concessions  on  the  part  of  Colombia  regarding 
wealth.  In  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  imports  from  those  countries, 
end,  '*  it  is  indispensable  not  to  damp  the  pub-  the  national  debt  in  1878  stood  as  fol- 
lic  spirit  of  the  people  by  inaction,  or  suffer  the  lows : 

destruction  of  the  results  of  labor,  but  to  direct         ForeVrn  debt |1(M)9s,boo 

the  endeavorsof  theState  authorities  and  of  Co-  Homedebt...'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/..' .'.'..V.V.V/.     fi,6<M,804 

lorabian  capitalists  in  one  common  diannel  with  m^,                                       •irooo«aa 

those  of  the  Federal  Government"    To  ob-  ^"^ 118^,804 

viate  the  serious  difficulties  attendant  upon  a  The  imports  in  1877-^78  reached  a  total 

deficit,  the  President  found  it  necessary  to  avail  value  of  $8,708,797,  and  the  exports,  of  $11,* 

himself  of  the  powers  with  which  he  was  in-  111,197,  against  $7,828,928  and  $14,477,897, 

vested  by  the  law  (No.  60)  of  1878  to  order,  in  respectively,  for  the  year  immediately  preced- 

Just  such  an  emergency  as  the  one  referred  to,  ing. 

the  emission  of  Treasury  notes  (pagarSa  del  The  exports  in  1877-78,  in  regard  of  desti* 

Tesoro)  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000.    Means  nations,  were  distributed  as  follows: 
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oouHTROB.                                     TOam.  of  Sparing  BO  efTorts  to  posh  on  the  work  to 

J>*»* *i'2!'2K  completion  at  an  early  day.* 

oJSn^'tidn:;::::::::::::::::;;:::;:;  I5w,w  TheLegiaiatureofthestateofBoiivarpafleed 

United  State! 1,6-24,678  a  law  tending  to  encourage  the  navigation  of 

^*^^'" ^^'^  the  Dique  and  Magdalena  Rivers,  and  offering 

TotaL iiMiM^T  *  subvention  and  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent. 

interest  on  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  any  com- 

The  more  important  articles  sent  out  of  the  pany  willing  to  embark  in  the  enterprise. 

country  in  the  same  year,  and  their  values,  The  President's  message  contained  some  brief 

were  as  follows :  remarks  on  new  mining  interests  of  consider- 

oosoioDiTm.                                   vafaMi.  '^^^^  promisc.    Satisfactory  reports  had  been 

Ooid  and  sUTer  in  tan,  diut,  or  eoin.. . .  |8,688,M6  made  of  a  survey  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  val- 

cinefaoita 8,47(1,846  ley  of  Dupar  and  of  the  Goajira  Peninsula. 

gjj^ •; V"".'.;;.V.    ^iS  The  San  Andr6s  coal  mines  in  the  State  of 

To\)§eoiy,y.y.'.'.'.'.iy.y,'.'.'.y.',''.'.y.iy.'.l      boijm  Bollvar  were  represented  as  of  great  value, 

"»*•••••  — imJS  *°^  the  assurance  given  that  their  development 

Stum^.....'ii !!.*!!.'.*!'..'!!!! !!!!.'.'!.'*!      uSim  would  prove  most  profitable  to  the  country. 

A  company  had  been  organized  for  the  work- 

The  entries  at  the  various  ports  of  the  re-  ing  of  the  Samac4  iron  mines  in  Boyac&,  on 

public  in  1877-78  comprised  842  steamers  which  American  engineers  had  reported  favor- 

with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  487,044;  and  ably.    General  Tngillo  saggested  the  ezpedien- 

847  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  42,756  cy  of  giving  Government  aid  to  the  enterprise, 

tons.  either  by  purchasing  stocks  or  by  granting  a 

Ooffee  culture  in  the  State  of  Panam^  par-  subvention  to  the  company.    The  Torr4  gold 

ticularly  in  the  district  of  Chiriqui,  bids  fair  to  mines  were  spoken  of,  on  the  authority  of  a 

prove  most  satisfactory.     The   first  regular  competent  engineer,  as  being  as  rich  as  any  that 

shipment,  made  in  December,  1879,  was  of  ever  excited  we  capidity  of  the  eonguutadoret. 

7,140  lbs.,  being  the  first  crop  of  an  estate  the  Measures  were  being  adopted  for  their  devel- 

yield  of   which  was  expected  to  reach  800  opment. 

quintals  (of  100  lbs.  each).    The  coffee  was  But  more  than  eren  the  building  of  new 

represented  as  of  excellent  quality,  fine  color,  railways  or  the  organization  of  companies  for 

and  delicious  aroma,  and  evidencing  careful  the  working  of  her  mines,  the  navigation  of 

preparation  for  market    Indeed,  the  superior  her  rivers,  and  the  extension  of  her  commer- 

quaJity  and  regular  fullness  of  the  bean  afforded  dal  relations  abroad,  Colombia  needs  the  es- 

proof  of  the  **  entire  adaptability  of  the  soil  tablishment  of  peace  and  order  at  home  and 

aud  climate  of  Ohiriqui  for  the  production  of  a  the  permanent  conciliation  of  State  and  Federal 

class  of  coffee  second  to  none  on  the  Ameri-  interests.    The  revolutionary  era,  reopened  a 

can  Continent.**  few  years  ago  after  a  lull  hitherto  unexampled 

The  article  Colombia,  in  the  "  Annual  Cy-  for  its  duration  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  Amer- 

clopsedia  "  for  1878  contains  (page  104)  some  ica,  has  since  been  perpetuated  by  party  strife 

interesting  particulars  concerning  the  export  and  rebellions  aimed,  now  at  one  or  other  of 

trade  of  the  republic.  the  local  governments,  now  at  the  Central 

Referring  to  railway  matters,  President  Tru-  Government,  and  causing  in  some  instances 

jillo,  in  hU  message  already  alluded  to,  ex-  considerable  effusion  of  blood.    An  atrocious 

pressed  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Ross,  the  contractor  episode  of  one  of  these  outbreaks  was  reported 

of  the  line  which  is  to  place  the  three  north-  as  follows  from  Ocafia  on  September  11, 1879: 

ern  States  of  the  Union  in  communication  with  ^^^^j^  butchery  in  Buoanunanga  I    The  day  bo- 

the  Atlantic  seaboard,  would  be  able  to  carry  f^^  yesteiday  the  Commune  was  proclaimed  in  that 

his  project  into  effect.    The  time  fixed  upon  in  dty,  and,  headed  bv  the  Alcalde,  I^ro  Collaxos,  took 

the  contract  for  the  commencement  of  the  Jjfi  P«»l»*io?«  J^  German  ConauLSchradfir,  and 

work  had  expired,  and  the  Executive  recom-  JSS^^^'lMS  ftJ^i^ 

J    1  av         »\1^  ^*  -.  I ^#  An  r/\/\  A/\/\  sawinateo.    Anotaer  Gennan  was  eenously  woundea. 

mended  the  raismg  of  a  loan  of  $2,600,000  geycnd  stons  were  doatroyed.    The  gnateet  oonstex^ 

for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     Several  rail-  nation  prevaila  among  people  poeeessinff  any  means, 

ways  and  other  enterprises,  for  which  a  Mr.  The  Communists  are  intienohed  and  hold  two  evorf^/M 

F.  T.  Cisneros  is  contractor,  were  spoken  of  in  (military  Unpacks).   General  Wilchw  will  attack  them 

^.^w^^^^A^^^-,^  4>^.»»<i      Tul  .^.^.^r..  ;»  ^-^i*  to-day.     families  are  fleeins  to  the  mountams  for 

commendatory  terms.    The  progress  in  each  ^^^y.    Stone  and  dwellirS  are  completely  sacked 

was  satisfactory.    Steamers  for  the  navigation  and  destroyed.    It  is  notknown  in  Barranquilia 

of  the  upper  Magdalena  were  being  built  at  whether  the  movement  is  purely  communist,  or  the 

New  York,  and  would  be  ready  for  service  beginning  of  a  revolution  amlnst  the  State  govern- 

witliin  a  few  months.     The  benefits  of  cheap  '»«^*-    ^  «'*5«'.  «w  it  will  no  doubt  be  prompUy 

and  rapid  transport  thus  secured  would  be  •UPP"-^!  «d  vigorously  pumahed. 

shared  by  an  extensive  section  of  country  con-  The -occurrence  of  election  riots  in  Cundi- 

taining,  among  other  natural  sources  of  wealth,  namarca,  the  capital  of  which  State  is  Bogot4, 

im{>ortant  copper  and  coal  mines.    The  An-  elicited  from  President  Trigillo  remarks  in  his 

tioquia  and  Cauca  Railways  were  progressing  »  ,v>r  laawsr.  sod  t<d«g»phUDM  dr^ndr  la  operntkm  la 

satisfactorily,  and  the  mtention  was  aimounced  Colombia,  see  '^Aanoai  Qy«iopadia**  tor  istt. 
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message  on  the  absurd  position  of  a  Govern-  was  elected  President  pro  tern, ;  in  the  Honse, 

ment  which,  according  to  the  Oonstitation,  is  Kienzi  Streeter  was  chosen  Speaker. 

boand  to  preserve  peace,  secure  its  servants  in  One  of  the  first  measares  after  organization 

the  exercise  of  their  functions,  render  effective  was  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  to  can- 

the  guarantees  for  the  safety  and  well-being  vass  the  votes  given  at  the  election  in  Novem- 

of  its  citizens,  and  the  immunities  and  pre-  ber  previous  for  State  officers.    The  result  was 

rogatives  of  diplomatic  agents  resident  in  the  as  follows: 

capital,  and  yet  is  not  permitted  to  call  the  sec-  for  oovernob. 

tional  government  to  account  for  the  failure  or  F.  W.  FitUni,  BepubUcan 14,808 

otherwise  of  its  efforts  to  restore  and  maintain  ^tl^^t,  SSSSf*:;;::::::::;:  'irS 
order.    This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  each  President  who  has  V't^^^^'^^^^^      iiini 
at  any  time  been  opposed  by  the  government  t.'m!  ^iSS^Svm!^^\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\  iijS 

of  Oundinamarca,  and  various  States  have  pe-  P.  A.  Simmooo,  STatioiua. 8,641 

titioned  to  set  apart  a  section  of  territory  for  yos  sicrztart  or  statk. 

the  use  of  the  national  Grovernment ;  but  the  ir.  H.  MeUram,  BepabHcan 14,166 

evil  still  continues.    Colombia  has  no  capital.  ^^°S;^^^^'\P«?«="* "'SK 

Its  Federal  head  is  located  in  a  city  where  the  J.  b.  WaJibum,  Hiuio«-l 8,no 

municipality  has  more  absolute  authority  than  «>»  treasurer. 

the  Exeoutireof  the  nation  A  veryimportant  1^^:^Ssa^^^:: "::.::::::::::.  ItIS 

paragraph  IS  that  relating  to  the  means  of  con-  w.  D.  Amott,  Nattooai  2,6S6 

ciliation  adopted  by  the  Government  toward  ^,  attornet-geheral. 

those  who  were  lately  in  rebellion  agiunst  its  chartot  w.  Wright,  BepnbUc» i4,4«i 

authonty.    Amnesty  is  declared,  and  the  ban-  c.  YeunuL  Democrat ii,6Ti 

ished  may  return  to  resume  the  occupations,  Aipheua  Wright,  N^Uonai 2,676 

associations,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  properties  eor  auditor. 

which  their  own  acts  destroyed  or  placed  in  E.  K.  ettnton,  BepnbUcan i<240 

peril    Sales  of  confiscated  properties  have  q!w.\w^&^!°!^!;:::::::::::::::  ^ys 

been  stopped,  and  they  have,  as  far  as  possible,  *    *       ' 

been  returned  to  their  owners,  who  are  guar-  ,  ^  „«>*  surauNWNDENT  or  schools. 

anteed  protection  under  the  kws.  iiSSSS'^DTSSS!:::: :::.:::;:;;:::  aSH 

"The  triumph  of  the  Independent  party,''  A. J. Chittenden, National s,604 

fo^n^u*  Colombian  journalist  in  NoTember,  Qn  January  Utb,  which  was  the  second 
1879,  «  m  almost  all  die  States  of  tiie  Union  Tuesday  after  the  meeting  and  organization  of 
—a  pwty  (the  LibenU)  whose  platform  is  re-  ^i,^  Legiglature,  an  election  for  Senator  m  Con- 
spect  for  all  rights,  stnct  and  honest  admm-  ^^  ^^^^^]  j^  the  Senate  the  vote  was  as 
istration  of  aU  departaients,  and  individual  follows:  Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  19;  W.  A.  H.  Love- 
guarantees  to  citizens  of  all  pohtioal  parties-is  j^^d,  Y.  In  the  House  the  vote  was  as  follows : 
an  evidence  that  the  country  IS  about  to  enter  gm  34  Loveland,  12;  Richard  G.  Bucking- 
upon  a  course  which  will  lead  to  days  more  ^'  ^  Nathaniel  P.  Hill  was  elected, 
happy  and  bright  with  promise  for  the  future  ^he  following  memorial  to  Congress  passed 
than  those  through  which  the  republic  has  so  ^^  ^^^^  without  reference  to  a  committee: 
lately  passed.    Peace  is  necessary  to  prosper- 

ity  and  progress,  and  tiie  great  natural  wealth  To  tU  SomrabU  th^S^  '*'?' j^^S!/ i?^^?2^ 

of  the  countoy  bit  awaits  a  period  of  prolonged  ^^i^  ^'^  ^^  ^-^  ^'^'^^  "^  ^^"""^^ 

tranquillity  for  an  amazing  development    A  ^^^  memorialiatB.  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 

large  proportion  of  the  public  men  of  all  par-  sentativeB  of  Colorado,  most  rospNoctfully  represent: 

ties  are  disposed  to  rally  around  the  govern-  That  the  present  Ute  reservation,  exteuoing  along 


Colombia  will  hope  sincerely  that  such  happy  sand  Indians,  who  cultivate  no  land,  pursue  no  useful 

auguries  may  be  fully  realized."  occupotion,  and  are  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

The   candidal^   for   the  Presidency  were  ^^;^^  ^^^  reservation  is  wateml  «id  enriched  by 

four :  Dr.  Rafael  Ntiflez,  above  mentioned,  Sr.  ^       streams  and  great  rivere,  and  contains  many 

Tomas  Beniifo,  Sr.  Camargo,  and  Sr.  J.  R.  larse  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains. 
Carsola.     The  last  two  appear  to  have  ob-       That  it  embraces  a  great  area  of  the  beat  grazing 


tained  but  one  vote  each,  so"  that  Ntiflez  (10,-  lands  witWn  tiie  State  ot  Colorado,  imd  contains  ne^^ 

HKo 4.^^\ J    •D^^::*^.  Vkkqn    ti^^  w,^c^^^4-i^^  ly  one  third  of  the  arable  land  withm  the  entire  State. 

059  votes)  and  Re^ifo  (659),  the  respective  '^That  itSmprises  several  districts  rich  in  gold  and 

representatives  of  the  two  recent  divisions  of  gUverand  oth&pre<aous  metals, 

the  Liberal  party,  proved  the  real  contestants.  That  the  territory  embraced  within  said  reservation 

(See  Intebookanio  Canal.)  will  support  a  population  of  many  thousands,  and  is 

COLORADO.      The  session  of  the  second  f **^J^ Jj  stST^  ^°^  °^  ^°  """**  prosperous  divis- 

Legislature  of  Colorado  commenced  ^  on  Jan-  ^^^^  ^  only  approach  by  wajjon-rwida  to  five  ex- 

uary  1st,  and  closed  on  Sunday  mornmg,  Feb-  tensive  ond  productive  minmg  districts  is  across  said 

ruary  9th.    In  the  Senate,  James  P.  Maxwell  reservation. 
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That  the  Indians  Tiew  with  distrost  and  jealousy  inent  of  all  advertiaements  hj  the  oonntj  coin- 

aU  suppwed  encroachments  now  necessarily  made  m  missionera,  wMob  would  bankrupt  every  county 

oommunicstmg  with  the  minmg  distnots  aforesaid,  {^  »Via  AfoTa  )f                                 r           j            ^ 

and  that  the  transportation  of  nu^hinery  and  supplies  ^^  f^^  oi»w. 

to  said  districts,  and  communication  with  them,  is  at-  ^^  ^®  Senate,  an  act  was  introduced  to  re- 
tended  by  great  risk  and  danger  to  life  andjproperty.  peal  the  code,  and  extensive  debate  ensued  on 

That  by  reason  of  the  vast  extent  of  said  reserva^  the  merits  of  the  code  system  and  the  common- 

tion,  the  peoDle  of  the  State  of  Co  orado  are  deprived  i^    practice.  One  of  the  speakers  asserted  that 

of  the  use  or  a  great  area  of  ibrtile  and  productive  t  j*^  rk-ii      i    j    "»  ••y««^^->^*o  w»w*ww  wau 

lands,  the  development  of  several  districts  rich  in  all  Jadge  Dulon  haa  said  m  Denver,  when  decia- 

thepiedous  metals  is  prevented  or  impeded,  and  the  ing  a  demurrer  in  the  United  States  Court  (a 

growth  of  the  State  is  hindered  by  the  absence  of  motion  having  been  made  to  strike  out  cer- 

tboosands  who  will  be  attract^  to  the  State  as  soon  tain  parta  of  the  pleadings  demurred  to),  in 

•s^the^d  reservation  is  opened  to  exploration  and  g^bstknce  as  follows:  "There  is  no  usi  of 

That  the  interest  upon  a  small  jpordon  of  the  mon-  iiti&t.     You  are  just  passing  through  the  ex- 

eys  which  will  bo  derived  bv  the  duiend  Government  perienoe  of  other  States  that  have  adopted  a 

for  the  sale  of  lands  in  said  reservation  will  support  code.    Its  adoption  has  always  been  followed 

i^^^'  oocupwits  on  another  or  lees  extensive  res-  |,y  ^  j^^^^  ^^^p  ^f  demurrers  and  motions  and 

*To^"inemorialiste  therefore  most  respectfully  urge  vjol«nt  opposition.  Treat  the  code  fairly.  It  is 

and  pray  your  honorable  body  to  take  such  aodon  as  the  correct  system ;  there  is  no  doubt  m  my 

may  M  necessary  for  the  opening  of  said  reservation  mind  about  that.    Get  your  cases  to  issue  on 

to  settlement  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians  there-  the  merits.  You  have  adopted  and  are  to  have 

"^  the  code.    Ko  State  has  gone  back  to  the  oom- 

Within  the  limits  of  the  above-mentioned  mon-law  practice  after  adopting  the  code.  You 

tract  of  land  are  large  mountains,  from  most  of  will  soon  be  at  work  all  right  under  it,  and  wiU 

which  explorers  have  been  excluded  by  the  be  surprised  after  a  while  that  it  was  the  occa- 

Indians.    rrospectors,  however,  have  explored  sion  of  so  much  trouble. ^^    The  code  was  sua- 

Bome  portions  of  the  country  and  found  vain-  tained  by  a  vote  of  14  to  10.     The  question 

able  lode  and  placer  claims,  and  there  is  rea-  arose  in  the  Senate  whether  Sunday  was  inclu- 

8on  to  believe  that  it  contains  great  mineral  ded  among  the  legislative  days  of  the  session, 

wealth.    The  number  of  Indians  who  occupy  It  was  decided  that  it  was,  and  should  be  so 

this  reservation  is  about  three  thousand.    If  counted. 

the  land  was  divided  up  between  the  Individ-  An  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  sheep 

ual  members  of  the  tribe,  it  would  give  every  inspectors,  and  ^e  inspection  of  every  flock 

man,  womaiL  and  child  between  three  and  brought  into  the  State  and  its  subsequent  pe- 

four  thousana  acres.    It  has  been  claimed  that  nodical  inspection. 

the  entire  tribe  have  had  in  cultivation  about  A  temperance  bill  was  reported  in  the  House, 
fifty  acres  of  land.  These  Indians  are  fed  by  which  provided  that  *^  every  wife  shall  have 
the  Government,  are  allowed  ponies  without  a  right  of  action  against  the  man  who  makes 
number,  and,  except  when  engaged  in  an  occa-  her  husband  drunk."  A  person  who  rents  a 
sional  bunt,  their  most  serious  employment  is  building  to  a  saloon-keeper  shall  be  responsi- 
horse-racing.  If  this  reservation  could  be  ex-  ble  joinUy  with  him  for  the  damages ;  but  the 
tinguished  and  the  land  thrown  open  to  set-  lessor  may  dispossess  the  saloon-keeper  if  he 
tiers,  it  would  furnish  homes  to  thousands  of  unlawfully  sells  liquor.  There  was  six  m^jor- 
the  people  of  the  State  who  desire  homes,  ity  against  the  bill,  and  it  was  laid  aside, 
would  furnish  grazing  for  immense  herds  of  The  subject  of  irrigation  received  careful  con- 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  might  prove  to  sideration,  owing  to  its  great  importance  to  the 
be  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  It  nas  been  State.  The  bill  provides  that  the  county  com- 
necessary  already  to  construct  toll-roads  over  missioners  of  each  county  shall,  at  their  regu- 
portions  of  the  reservation  in  order  to  trans-  lar  January  session,  hear  all  applications  from 

E»rt  supplies  to  the  population  at  Ouray,  parties  desiring  tiie  use  of  the  water,  with  all 
ount  Sneffies,  San  Miguel,  and  other  pros-  such  detaila  as  may  be  necessary,  and  proceed 
perous  mining  camps  in  that  vicinity,  for  the  to  fix  the  price  to  be  charged  for  the  water 
shipment  of  ores  and  the  transportation  of  the  from  the  particular  ditch  in  question.  This 
mails.  The  Indians  look  with  jealousy  upon  shdl  not  be  changed  within  two  years.  Limi- 
any  supposed  encroachments  upon  their  rights,  tations  are  prescribed  to  this  general  grant  of 
An  accidental  quarrel  between  them  and  a  authority,  and  idso  upon  the  U9e  of  the  pur- 
party  of  whites  would  immediately  stop  all  chafer.  ^'  If  at  any  time  any  ditch  or  reser- 
travel  across  the  reservation,  would  cut  off  voir  from  which  water  is  or  shall  be  drawn  for 
the  supplies  in  these  frontier  settiements,  and  irrigation,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  full  supply 
involve  that  whole  country  in  great  trouble.  of  water  from  the  natural  stream  which  sup- 
An  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  defacement  plies  the  same,  the  water  actually  received  into 
of  natural  scenery  by  advertisements.  Dur-  and  carried  by  such  ditch,  or  held  in  such  re- 
in^ its  discussion  Mr.  Walcott  of  Clear  Creek  servoir,  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  consu- 
said  that  in  his  county  *^  every  available  rock  mers  of  water  from  such  ditch  or  reservoir,  as 
was  already  plaatered  and  painted  over."  Mr.  well  the  owners,  iOiareholders,  or  stockholders 
John  opposed  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  for  thereof,  as  the  parties  purchasing  water  there- 
the  reason  that  "it  provides  fur  the  deface-  from,  and  parties  taking  water  partly  under 
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and  b J  virtne  of  holding  shares,  and  partly  hj  That  immigration  to  the  West  is  oontinnallj  inereia* 

purchasing  the  same,  to  each  his  share  pro  rata  m.\  ^  ^^  P^hlio  dom^n  jubjert  to  the  homestead 

!r««^«ri;««,  4.^  ♦i*^  ««J^»««4.  k«>  «k«    *>•  fk—  /;«  and  preemption  laws  outside  the  and  regions  IS  already 

according  to  the  amount  he,  she,  or  they  (in  com^tively  exhausted ;  that  the  imSiigniting  agrf. 

cases  in  which  several  consume  water  jointly)  culturist  is  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of 

shall  be  then  entitled,  so  that  all  owners  and  these  benefioent  hiwB  because  of  his  financial  inability 

purchasers  shall  suffer  from  the  deficiency  aris-  to  construct  adwu^  irrigating  canals  to  render  the 

ing  from  the  cause  aforesaid,  each  in  proper-  *"fm?*?r*  ^bitable. 

lye  ixvi**  «««  v»uB^  €«v  «o»A^,  vAvu  *i*  4**  t/w  That  lor  the  reasons  set  forth  these  lands  will  remain 

tion  to  the  amount  or  water  wliicn  he,  she,  or  tmsold  and  therefore  useless  to  the  General  Govern- 

they  should  have  received  in  case  no  such  de-  ment  unless  made  available  as  above  indicated, 

ticiency  of  water  had  occurred."    Restrictions  That  also  witiiout  some  aid  in  the  premises  ^e  vast 

and  penalties  are  prescribed  against  one  cans-  ^^^  "ti^°Side^lo^m^t^ orneoessity  remain 

ing  impurity  to  the  water,  as  it  is  the  meaning  xhTpSdcy^'Sf'Se  Unito^Stotes  has  always  been  one 

and  intent  of  a  portion  of  the  law,     that  all  the  of  UberaUty  toward  internal  improvemenhi.    Large 

streams,  ditches,  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  water-  tracts  of  swamn-lands  have  been  Benerally  donated  to 

courses  of  every  kind  in  the  State  shall  be  kept  different  Northwestern  States,  which  have  been  re- 

pure.^d  cle«^  «id  fit  for  honsehold  purposes:  jJS^'A^silS'SS^eSrt^  ^STS^ 
promdedj  however,  that  nothing  shaU  be  con-  donated  for  the  construction  of  canals,  railroads,  and 
stmed  to  prevent  any  person  from  discharging  other  purposes.  That  the  aid  here  asked  is  an  abso- 
the  contents  of  any  sluice,  flume,  quartz-mill,  lute  necessity  to  the  State,  that  her  mining  interests 
or  other  works  for  mining  or  saving  mineral  ^y  ^  ^?I«^^J?S^^^  that  her  area  east  of  the  moun- 
prcKiucte^into  any  natural'stream."  >e  irri-  ^.^o^  ^SJ^S^emoria^^ 
gation  districts  are  aennea,  and  provision  is  your  honorable  body  to  enact  a  law,  under  suon  con- 
made  for  the  formation  of  others  by  the  Gov-  ditions  as  may  seem  juHt  and  proper,  donating  to  the 
ernor  on  the  application  of  individuals.    In  each  State  of  Colorado  all  the  Imds  within  her  boundaries 

district  water^mmissioners  are  to  be  appoint-  now  belonging  to  the  United  States  (except  those  desig- 

utoMtvw  *f  aM»  wiuu4u»ivuvio  «iw  w  WW  a^|/^/wii-  j^^^  gg  mmeral)  for  the  purpose  of  oonstructi^  a 

ed,  whose  duty  it  is     to  divide  the  water  in  system  of  irrigation  adequate  to  rechum  said  lands 

the  natural  stream  or  streams  of  their  district  from  their  present  unfruitnUness. 
among  the  several  ditches  taking  water  from 

the  same  according  to  the  prior  rights  of  each  In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introduced  'to  pre- 
respectively;  in  whole  or  m  part  to  shut  and  scribe  an  Intelligence  qualification  for  voters, 
fasten,  or  cause  to  be  shut  and  fastened,  by  Tiie  remarks  of  a  few  speakers  illustrate  the 
order  given  to  any  sworn  assistant  sheriff  or  manner  of  its  reception.  Mr.  Rhodes  opposed 
constable  of  the  county  in  which  the  head  of  it,  and  thought  it  came  with  poor  grace  from 
such  ditch  is  situated,  tlie  head-gates  of  any  the  Republican  side,  which  had  advocated  con- 
ditch  or  ditches  headuig  in  any  of  the  natural  ferring  suffrage  upon  8,000,000  of  blacks  who 
streams  of  the  district,  which,  in  a  time  of  could  not  read  and  write.  He  had  known  as 
scarcity  of  water,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  water,  intelligent  men  as  there  are  in  this  body,  who 
by  reason  of  the  priority  of  the  rights  of  others  knew  as  much  about  government  and  politics 
below  them  on  the  same  stream."  All  litigated  as  any  of  them,  but  who  can  not  read  or  write 
questions  of  priority  of  right,  etc.,  are  to  be  a  word.  Mr.  Wolcott  of  Clear  Creek  moved 
brought  before  the  county  district  court,  to  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Educational  Committee, 
which  is  given  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  but  the  motion  was  lost.  Mr.  Rhodes  con- 
of  all  cases  lying  wholly  within  the  county.  tinned  that  if  the  State  of  Georgia  were  to  pass 

The  following  memorial,  prepared  and  pre-  &  bill  that  no  negro  who  could  not  read  and 

sented  in  the  House,  although  not  passed,  prob-  write  could  vote,  every  Republican  organ  ui 

ably  indicates  the  manner  in  which  irrigation  the  land  would  denounce  it  as  an  outrage.    Mr. 

may  hereafter  be  accomplished :  Helm  said  no  Republican  organ  would  com- 

^                       ,                  ,  „        ^  plain  if  the  State  of  Georgia  were  to  pass  a  bill 

Jhthe  Ban^f>U  the  Smote  andSimeeo/^  JRef>re8en^  {j^^  ^hig  making  it  applicable  to  both  whites 

ta^^  the  UnUed  Statei  of  Amenca  *n  (Ufr^  ^^  ^^^^ .  ^^^^.^  they  made  it  applicable  only 

Your  memorialist«,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  <?  "?f^®J  ^^  "^2^^  ^J*  ^®  ^%^K^^^  ^^^^ 
reeentatives  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  moat  respectfully  should  and  would  be  a  howl.  Mr.  BareJa  rep- 
represent  :                                ^  resented  a  good  many  people  who  can  not  read 

That  the  portion  of  this  Stote  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  and  write,  and  he  desired  to  see  them  educated; 

fc»^?;^£l°i^^^  ^-\^^  .wouM  not  vote  i^inst  this  billion  gen- 

Tfiat  the  Boih  of  this  section,  when  phiced  u£der  ar-  ©f^  principles.    Mr.  Webster  said  in  introdn- 

tifldal  water  supply,  possess  most  remarkable  quali-  cing  the  bill  he  had  no  thought  but  to  advance 

ties  of  productiveness.  the  cause  of  education,  and  hoped  the  bill 

That  the  Mmculture  of  the  Stote  is  now  coined  to  ^onld  meet  a  ready  response  in  the  heart*  of 

the  valleys  of  the  water-courses,  where  the  construction  «„««„  ^^^u^^     xrt  j\^  i?»^n/»A  ^a;^  4-i«<«.«  «.^.» 

of  irrigafing  canals  is  oompanJtively  inexpensive,  and  ®^?ry  inember.  ^  Mr.  De  France  said  there  were 

that  it  will  remain  so  confined  unless  a  more  extensive  nniversal  pnnciples  lymg  at  the  foundation  of 

system  of  iirlgation  can  be  estoblished.  our  government  which  are  infringed  upon  by 

That  the  construction  of  a  system  of  irrigation  which  this  bill.    This  is  a  step  in  the  direction  oppo- 

will  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the  State  in  putting  -ji.^  *_„.-,   ♦Up^*  whioh  waa   rhAri4hp<l    hv  the 

these  lands  into  a  condition  for  successfW  occupancy  f^  l^^^  /^^^  !L  l^.  Jit*  cnerisned  ^  the 

wiU  be  too  expensive  for  either  individuals,  pri  vateco^  founders  of  our  government.    He  favored  edu- 

pozations,  or  the  State  Qovemmentwithoutforeign  aid.  cation  as  much  as  any  man,  but  believed  m  an 
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absolnte  political  eqacdity,  without  any  distino-  it  was  so  sabmitted,  and  one  third  of  the  votes 

tions  which  would  form  classes.    He  said  joa  were  oast  in  its  favor.    Now  it  is  asked,  three 

coald  provijde  eqaally  as  well  that  no  man  years  later,  that  the  onestion  may  again  be 

should  own  property  until  he  can  read  and  submitted  to  vote,  ana  we  ought  not  to  be 

write.    This  is  an  entering  wedge,  and  a  step  opposed  to  giving  them  a  chance  to  convince  us 

in  the  direction  of  an  aristocratic  and  monar-  that  we  are  wrong  in  refusing  the  women  an 

chical  government.     Mr.  Webster  recognized  equal  chance  to  vote.    How  will  it  appear  to 

the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  privilege  and  not  as  the  world  if  we  few  men  here  arrogate  to  our- 

an  inherent  right,  and  that  this  privilege  can  selves  the  right  to  decide  that  what  thousands 

be  conferred  only  upon  those  chat  the  govern-  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  people 

ment  pleases.    Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  the  ques-  in  the  State  ask  shall  not  be  granted?    Com- 

tion  of  suffrage  was  one  of  inherent  right,  and  mon  fairness  and  respect  caU  upon  us  to  give 

quoted  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  them  the  chance  to  educate  us  as  they  tUnk 

States  to  prove  his  position.    Mr.  De  France  they  can.    The  question  of  the  propriety  and 

read  from  the  Constitution  to  prove  that  the  right  of  women^s  suffrage  is  not  what  we  are 

right  to  acquire  property  is  not  considered  an  now  called  upon  to  consider ;  we  are  called 

inherent  right,  but  one  of  privilege.    There  is  upon  only  to  give  a  large  class  of  people  a 

no  more  sacred  right  to  the  people  of  this  na-  chance  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  by  right 

tion  than  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  none  which  are  entitled  to."    The  bill  passed  the  Senate 

could  not  be  touched  with  less  danger  to  the  and  oamenp  for  a  second  reading  in  the  House, 

nation.    Mr.  John  maintained  that  such  a  bill  when  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  was 

would  not  avoid  political  corruption.    In  Ohio,  made  and  lost,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  special 

niinoLs,  or  Kansas  such  a  bill  as  this  would  be  committee  appomted  to  confer  with  the  Senate 

hooted  at  and  ridiculed,  and  ought  not  to  be  Committee  on  the  bill. 

received  here.  The  States  occupying  the  most  A  bill  was  passed  creating  the  new  county 
advanced  grounds  on  educational  questions  of  Carbonate,  in  which  Leadville  was  situated, 
have  no  such  laws  as  this,  and  do  not  want  On  the  second  day  after,  a  new  bill  was  passed 
them.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  changing  the  name  to  Lake,  which  was  the 
on  Elections.  name  of  the  entire  district  before  the  division. 
An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  the  Sen-  Persons  practicing  confidence  games  are  made 
ate  to  repeal  the  act  establishing  a  school  of  liable  to  indictment,  and  on  conviction  are  pun- 
mines.  The  objections  to  the  institution  were,  ishable  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  from 
that  it  had  been  organized  nine  years  and  has  one  to  ten  years. 

nine  pupils  in  attendance.    No  part  of  themin-  Any  animal  injured  or  killed  not  having  any 

in^  sections  of  the  State  ask  for  the  support  of  mark  or  brand  npon  it,  or  having  marks  or 

this  school,  and  the  State  is  deriving  no  bene-  brands  nnknown,  by  the  trains  of  any  railroad 

fit  from  its  continuance.     The  same  studies  company,  said  company  shall,   within  thirty 

taught  in  the  institution  are  taught  in  the  State  days  next  after  such   injury  or  killing,  pay 

University  at  Boulder,  and  the  State  can  not  the  yalne  thereof,  according  to  the  schedule  of 

afford  to  support  two  institutions  of  the  same  prices  as  now  fixed  by  law,  to  the  treasurer  of 

nature.    Nowhere  has  such  an  institution  as  the  district  association  of  cattle-growers,  with- 

the  School  of  Mines  been  a  success.    In  many  in  the  district  where  such  animal  is  thus  in- 

places  they  have  been  tried,  and  always  been  Jured  or  killed.    All  neat  stock  found  running 

abandoned.    In  reply  to  these  assertions  it  was  at  large  in  the  State  without  a  mother  and  upon 

urged  that  the  institution  was  founded  in  1870  which  there  is  neither  ear-mark  nor  brand, 

by  an  appropriation  of  about  $8,000.    In  1872  shall  be  deemed  a  maverick,  and  may  be  taken 

anotiier  appropriation  was  made  to  the  school,  in  charge  by  the  captain  or  foreman  of  a  legal 

but  the  Governor  pocketed  the  bill.    In  1874  round-up  and  sold  at  snch  time  and  place  and 

and  1876  appropriations  were  made,  aggre-  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 

f  Siting,  with  what  had  before  been  given,  over  executive  committee  of  the  district  association 

12,800.    The  mill  tax  has  raised  the  total  to  of  cattie-growers  of  the  district  wherein  such 

$14,572.45.    The  building  and  apparatus  have  maverick  shall  be  taken  up.    The  proceeds 

cost  about  $8,000.    This  shows  that  the  school  arising  from  such  sales  shall  be  paia  to  the 

has  been  run  for  about  nine  years  for  about  treasurer  of  such  district  association ;   and  if 

$6,500.    This  accounts  for  the  little  that  the  any  stock  so  sold  shall  within  the  period  of  six 

school  has  accomplished.    The  object  of  the  months  immediately  following  such  sale  be 

school  was  to  promote  and  encourage  the  min-  claimed,  identified,  and  proven  by  the  rightful 

ing  industry.    Can  any  man  think  that  a  school  owner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  treasurer  to 

can  accomplish  much  on  less  than  $1,000  per  forthwith  ])ay  the  money  received  for  such 

annum?  maverick  to  such  owner.     If  no  owner  ap- 

A  bill  to  establish  impartial  suffrage  was  in-  pears,  the  money  goes  to  the  fund  of  the  asso- 

troduced  in  the  Senate.    When  under  consid-  elation. 

eration,  one  of  the  Senators  (Mr.  Haynes)  said :  A  bill  for  the  preservation  of  fish  was  passed, 

'*The  State  Constitution  provided  tiiat  the  which  provides  that  it  shaU  not  be  lawful  to 

question  of  female  suffrage  should  be  submit-  kill,  take,  or  have  in  possession  any  trout  or 

ted  to  a  vote  at  the  first  general  election,  and  other  food-fish,  taken  or  killed  in  any  of  the 
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pablio  waters  of  the  8tate,  daring  the  months  hereafter  made,  f^ve  snch  delinquent  co6wner 

of  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  personal  notice  m  writing,  or,  if  he  be  a  non- 

Maj,  and  June,  or  in  either  of  the  said  months  resident  of  the  State,  a  notice  by  publication 

in  any  year ;  and  the  possession  of  trout  or  in  the  newspaper  published  nearest  the  claim, 

other  food-fish  during  the  months  above  men-  for  at  least  once  a  week  for  ninety  days,  and 

tioned  shall  be  prima  /(tcie  evidence  of  the  mailing  him  a  copy  of  such  newspaper,  if  his 

violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.    A  Fish  address  be  known ;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 

Commissioner  is  appointed  under  an  act  of  the  ninety  d^s  after  such  notice  in  writing,  or 

previous  Legislature.  after  the  first  publication  of  such  notice,  such 

The  act  relative  to  the  location  and  repre-  delinquent  should  fail  or  refuse  to  contribute 

sentaiiou  of  placer-mining  claims  provides  that  his  proportion  of  the  expenditure  required  by 

^'  the  discoverer  of  a  placer  claim  shall  within  this  action,  his  interest  in  the  claim  shall  b^ 

thirty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery  record  come  the  property  of  his  coOwners  who  have 

his  claim  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  the  made  the  required  expenditures." 

county  in  which  said  claim  is  situated,  by  a  lo-  A  large  number  of  important  acts  of  a  local 

cation  certificate  which  shall  contain — first,  the  nature  were  passed. 

name  of  the  claim,  designating  it  as  a  placer  The  last  reports  of  the  Auditor  and  State 

claim ;  second,  the  name  of  the  locator ;  third.  Treasurer  show  the  Staters  indebtedness  on 

the  date  of  the  location ;  fourth,  the  number  of  November  80,  1878,  as  follows : 

acres  or  feet  claimed;  fifth,  a  description  of    wammti oatstradtng |191,M8  99 

the  claim,  by  such  reference  to  natural  objects    t«rciflcates  of  indebtedneM  lasaed. S9,86i  ss 

or  permanent  monuments  as  shall  identify  the  _,^  . .                                           tMiiioM 

claim.    Before  filing  such  location  certificate  Deduct  oMh  in  tiiiworj'..'  .* .'  '.'!!*.'!!!!!!-!!!  i  i  *. !     68545  88 

the  discoverer  shall  locate  his  claim — first,  by  

posting  upon  such  claim  a  plain  sign  or  notice,    Add iiite««t oo  w««nt. '^SIsSm 

containing  the  name  of  the  claim,  the  name  of  EttimAted  interest  on  oertiflcateB  indebtedneiw. .      i,aoo  00 

the  locator,  the  date  of  discovery,  and  the  num-  '^^'^T^^^^^^  ▼ouchew  onutonding  No-    ^       ^ 

ber  of  feet  or  acres  claimed;  second,  by  mark-      ▼wnbersoth. ^ 

ing  the  surface  boundaries  with  substantial         ToteL fi88,«i6  80 

posts  Bank  in  the  gronnd,  to  wit,  one  at  each  "tSlrST^iil'irSStVS 

angle  of  the  claim.  uxes  oowdne Hfi^  so 

"  On  each  placer  claim  of  160  acres  or  more,  ^^*^  wnonnt  *>f^®JJ2?  J^; 

heretofore  or  hereafter  located,  and  until  a      ud'^sof^aetaiy't  office .T*  10,00000 

patent  has  been  issued  therefor,  not  less  than  14,605  00 

$100  worth  of  labor  shall  be  performed  or  iin-         Tv^ai  ontrtandtog  debt limjm  TO 

provements  made  by  the  first  day  of  August,  

1879,  and  by  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  The  araount  of  wvemie  due  for  general  pnrpo*!., 

V,  Ai  4^       11     1  1?  4.  •  including  tax  of  loTb 9«4T,Qilf  OS 

year  thereafter.    On  all  placer  claims  contain-    Deduct  old  delinquent  tax. 71,000  oe 

ing  less  than  160  acres  the  expenditure  during  ^  ^^              ^,,^-^^ 

each  year  shall  be  such  proportion  of  $100  as         ^o"»*  *^«  ^  "«•*  P"*«"*  ^^* •1T«.6»  B« 

the  namber  of  acres  bears  to  160.    On  all  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 

placer  cl^ms  containing  less  than  twenty  acres  cal  year  1879  the  State  would  be  out  of  debt 

the  expenditure  during  each  year  shall  not  be  TTie  taxes  of  1878  were  expected  to  accomplish 

less  than  twelve  doUm ;  but  when  two  or  more  that  result,  while  those  of  1879  would  pay  the 

claims  lie  contiguous  and  are  owned  by  the  expenses  of  that  year.    State  warrants  at  the 

same  person,  the  expenditure  hereby  required  beginning  of  1879  sold  at  one  per  cent  above 

for  each  claim  may  be  made  on  any  one  claim ;  par,  although  two  years  nrevious  they  sold  at 

and  upon  a  failure  to  comply  with  these  con-  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar, 

ditions,  the  claim  or  claims  upon  which  such  The  assessment  of  taxes  has  awakened  some 

failure  occurred  shall  be  open  to  relocation  as  consideration  in  the  State,  but  a  change  was 

if  the  claim  had  never  been  made ;  provided,  made  in  the  law  at  this  session.    It  requires 

that  the  original  locators,  their  heirs,  assigns,  that  **all  property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  full 

or  legal  representatives,  have  not  resumed  work  cash  value,"  and  the  duty  of  adjusting  the 

upon  the  claim  after  failure  and  before  sach  rates  of  assessment  in  the  different  counties 

location ;  provided,  the  aibresaid  expenditures  according  to  this  standard  devolves  upon  the 

may  be  made  in  building  or  repairing  ditches  State  Board  of  Equalization.    From  the  asses- 

to  conduct  water  upon  such  grounds,  or  in  sors'  returns  there  appear  in  one  county  five 

making  other  mining  improvements  necessary  times  as  many  acres  assessed  in  1877  as  in  1878, 

to  the  working  of  such  claim.    Upon  the  fail-  and  the  average  value  per  acre  in  1877  one  third 

ure  of  any  one  of  severed  coOwners  to  con-  as  much  as  in  1876 ;  in  another  county  one 

tribute  his  share  of  the  expenditures  required  half  as  much  in  1878  as  in  1877.    Cattle  are 

hereby,  the  coSwners  who  have  performed  the  returned  at  from  $4  to  $20  per  head,  horses 

labor  or  made  the  improvements  may,  at  the  from  $20  to  $90,  and  other  stock  in  the  same 

expiration  of  the  year— to  wit  the  first  day  manner.    The  total  assessment  of  all  property 

of  August,  1879— for  the  locations  heretofore  for  1878  is  $48,072,648,  nearly  $400,000  less 

made,  and  one  year  from  the  date  of  locations  than  for  1877,  while  nearly  all  the  items  of 
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wbich  it  is  composed  have  increased  in  nam-  cattle  show  a  large  increase,  with  onlj  a  alight 

b^r.    The  Governor,  allnding  to  this  subject,  decrease  in  their  market  valae.    Probably  no 

sa/s :  *'  The  present  assessment  is  about  one  kind  of  investment  in  the  ooontry  has  proved 

third  of  what  it  should  be,  and  the  State  is  more  profitable  during  the  past  ten  years  than 

therefore  placed  in  a  false  light  abroad,  as  the  that  in  the  stock  business  in  Colorado.    Dur- 

rate  of  taxation  is  just  three  times  what  it  ing  the  entire  year  both  cattle  and  sheep  thrive 

should  be.    The  city  and  county  tax  of  Denver  upon  the  grasses  of  the  valleys  aud  the  plains, 

is  about  8i  per  cent    Under  a  proper  assess-  the  former  requiring  no  hay  or  grain,  and  the 

ment  it  would  be  about  one."  latter  only  in  cases  of  severe  and  unusual 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  rapidly  snow-storms.  The  losses  by  death  up  to  the 
increasing  in  number,  and  those  in  the  city  of  present  time  have  been  very  small,  not  usually 
Denver  are  particularly  commended  for  their  exceeding  two  per  cent  of  cattle,  and  not  a 
excellence.  The  State  University  is  located  in  much  larger  percentage  of  sheep.  As  the  ex* 
the  vicinity  of  Boulder.  It  consists  of  a  new  penses  of  herding  and  caring  for  the  stock  are 
and  extensive  building^  on  an  eminence,  sur-  very  light,  the  natural  increase  in  the  herds 
rounded  by  finely  cultivated  and  ornamental  and  flocks  is  mostly  profit.  Ko  counties  in  the 
grounds.  In  the  interior  it  is  arranged  for  the  State  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  students  Uiose  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  stock-rais- 
of  each  sex,  with  their  officers  and  instructors,  ing.  The  cattle-herding  was  in  1878  steadily 
The  number  of  students  is  about  one  hundred,  prosperous.  The  foUowing  winter  of  1878~'79 
of  whom  one  half  are  in  the  preparatory  de-  was  one  of  great  severity,  but  the  losses  were 
partment  There  is  also  a  college  attached  to  light  The  yearly  increase  was  above  the  av- 
the  State  Agricultural  Department,  in  which  erage.  The  increase  in  the  number  and  value 
much  interest  is  manifested.  An  Institute  for  of  cattle  has  been  rapid  daring  the  past  eight 
the  Mute  and  Blind  is  not  only  well  established,  years,  as  shown  by  the  assessor's  returns  of  1871 
but  it  is  crowded  with  pupils.  The  School  of  and  1878.  For  the  latter  year  the  number  of 
Mines  contains  twenty-two  students,  some  of  cattle  was  returned  as  488,278,  valued  at  t^,- 
whom  were  attracted  from  other  States  to  928,147;  for  1871,  145,916,  valued  at  12,692,- 
Colorado  on  account  of  the  special  advantages  440 ;  the  increase  in  number  being  887,862, 
it  offers  for  the  study  of  certain  branches  of  in  value  12,885,707.  The  flgures  do  not  prop- 
natural  science.  At  the  previous  session  of  eriy  represent  the  number  or  value  of  cattle, 
the  LegiaUture  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  about  a  third  more. 
Mines  was  created,  but  no  appointment  has  New  discoveries  of  rich  mines  are  constant- 
been  made.  The  law  directs  tlie  appointment  ly  maide,  and  towns  spring  up  in  localities 
of  a  deputy  and  also  an  assistant  Commission-  where  a  few  months  previous  there  was  scarce- 
er.  The  aggregate  salaries  of  the  three  officers  ly  an  inhabitant.  The  increased  production  of 
would  be  $4,900,  which  sum,  together  with  ore  creates  a  demand  for  the  construction  of 
their  contingent  expenses,  is  required  to  be  furnaces  and  smelting  and  reduction  works, 
paid  out  of  the  fund  for  the  School  of  Mines.  The  shipments  of  bullion  and  ore  for  1879  are 
As  this  fund  is  less  than  $4,500,  the  appoint-  expected  to  exceed  $12,000,000.  The  closest 
ment  of  these  officers  would  have  closed  this  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1878, 
institution.  was   $8,908,566.      The  product  for  the  six 

The  State  Penitentiary  has  been  a  source  of  years  ending  December  80,  1878,  was  as  fol- 

expense  to  the  State.    There  is  a  deficiency  of  lows:   J[87d,  $4,070,000;    1874,   $6,862,000; 

$27,468.    The  appropriation  required  from  the  1875,   $5,486,742  ;    1876,   $6,191,908  ;    1877, 

State  for  the  period  of  two  years  is  $89,425.  $7,865,284;  1878,  $9,820,748. 

Of  the  pubuc  land  entered  by  the  State,  An  election  was  held  in  the  State  to  fill  a 
29,146*88  acres  have  been  approved  by  the  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  public  A  Republican  Convention  to  nominate  a  can- 
building  fund,  25,226*88  acres  for  the  peniten-  didate  assembled  at  Denver  on  September  19th. 
tiary,  and  44,844-48  for  the  university.  There  J.  M.  North  was  elected  chairman,  and  William 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  acres  con-  E.  Beck  was  nominated  for  Associate  Justice, 
firmed  to  the  State,  and  the  number  donated  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

by  the  enabling  act,  which  can  be  settled  only        «    ,    .  an.  *     t>     w m ♦i,-  «•:•. 

I  -  -«  *«f  ,.f  r^xn^z^oo      Tk^  QfofA  Un^o  «r4»..l  Jfetohcd.  Thst  as  Republicans  we  reamnn  the  piin- 

l»y  an  act  of  Congress.    The  State  lands  were  .  ^^       ^  ^^^  the  party  waa  founded,  in  support 

made  subject  to  sale  after  March  1, 1879.     The  of  which  it  has  achieved  such  victories  as  have  fallen 

arid  lands  of  tlie  State  are  so  extensive  that  to  the  lot  of  no  other  partv,  and  to  the  perpetuation 

it  has  been  proposed  to  obtain  a  donation  of  of  which  we  once  more  pledge  our  best  efforts  and  our 

them   from  Congres^  f^^^^^f^  ^^'  **J5  ^f  '^'^^^5,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Con«t«s  at  its  aiv 

graang  purposes,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  proaching  wesion,  by  appropriate  andTudicious  leris- 

the  imgation  fund.  lotion,  to  restore  silver  as  monev  metal  to  its  equality 

The  prosperity  of  the  State  during  the  past  with  gold :  and  to  this  end  we  aemand  that  it  enact  a 

two  years  has  greatly  increased.    Agriculture  Jaw  providing  for  unlimited  coinage  of  the  silver  dol- 

k—  ^^^.^.wi^v^  K^..,^,^!^  4-i.«  »«/xo*  aor.^.i:.^/»  A«^  Isr  on  such  tenns  as  shall  secure  to  the  people  the 

has  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sangnme  ex-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  circalatini?  i^tedTum. 

pectations,  so  that  a  part  of  its  products  can  be  Jiesolved^That  the  Kepublicans  of  Colorado,  in  con- 
exported.     The  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  vention  assembled,  hear  with  profound  gratification  of 
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die  return  of  General  Grant  to  the  oonntry  he  aaved, 
and  should  he  conclude  to  be  a  candidate  for  reflec- 
tion we  pledge  now  tlie  six  votes  of  the  Centennial 
State. 

The  Democratic  Cunvention  assembled  at 
Denver  on  September  23d.  G.  Q.  Richmond 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  subsequeutly  be 
was  nominated  as  the  candidate  for  Associate 
Jastice.    The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in 
convention  ansemblod,  renewing  its  pledges  of  fidelity 
to  the  Jettcrsonian  doctrine  that  this  is  a  government 
dT  the  people,  where  the  will  of  the  people  should 
nde.  does  hereby  declare . 

Tnat  the  grave  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
American  people  at  the  election  of  1880  is,  whether  a 
republican  form  of  government  shall  remain  to  the 
people,  or  one  republican  in  name  but  monarchical 
m  fact.  That  in  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  fraudulent 
President,  by  which  ho  and  his  party  defeated  the 
will  of  a  maiority  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  ot  the  American  Congress,  and  maintained 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Executive  to  surround  the 

Soiling  places  in  all  the  States  with  troops,  and  of 
eputy  marshals  to  arrest  citizens  at  the  polls  without 
oath  or  warrant,  can  only  mean  a  determination  upon 
their  part  to  use  these  agencies  to  maintain  themselves 
oontinuously  in  power ;  and  that  in  cUmoring  for  the 
nomination  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term  as  Presi- 
dent Uiey  are  but  seeking  the  man  who.  as  shown  by 
his  repeated  acts  of  usurpation  while  President,  and 
bia  unlioensed  use  of  Federal  troops  to  control  the 
domestic  affiurs  of  sovereign  States,  has  the  will  to 
oarrr  out  their  revolutionary  and  wicked  designs. 

That  we  denounce  the  combination  of  crmies  by 
which  the  country  was  cheated  and  robbed  of  the 
rightful  possession  of  the  ofilces  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  was  a  plot  and 
fraud  unparalleled  in  tree  government,  and  one  which 
should  not  be  condoned,  and  must  never  be  repeated. 

That  the  action  of  the  Bepublican  partv  in  acmon- 
etazing  silver  was  a  perfidious  breach  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  by  the  American  people ;  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Democratio  party  in  secunng  its  remoneti- 
lation  was  an  act  of  justice  performed  m  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  people,  and  one  which  has  made 
resumption  not  only  possible,  but  a  success. 

That  as  the  law  now  exiaXA  the  Government  dis- 
eriminates  against  the  silver  product  of  the  country, 
in  fiivor  of  ^Id  and  the  creditor  classes.  That,  Ukc 
sold,  the  oomage  of  silver  bullion  into  standard  dol- 
uin  of  4124  grams  each  should  be  continued. 

Tbe  resalt  of  the  election  was  the  success  of 
William  £.  Beck,  who  received  16,920  votes, 
to  12,702  for  G.  Q.  Richmond,  and  1,246  for 
G.  B.  Saulsbnry.  In  each  of  the  fonr  nidicial 
districts  the  Republican  candidate  for  District 
Attorney  was  elected. 

The  returns  of  the  assessors  of  the  various 
counties  of  the  State,  except  Arapahoe,  to  the 
State  Board  of  Eaualization,  of  tbe  valuation 
of  property  of  all  kinds,  give  the  following 
summary : 

RoattCoonty $99,665  00 

Gilpin 1.904924  00 

BsD  Jusn. S80,167  TO 

Boulder 8,269,2»  00 

HnerftDO 998.01S  80 

BloOrands 478,036  00 

Freftiont 1,262,070  00 

Bummit 257.277  60 

OlearCrsek 1,819,006  00 

Weld 8,880,190  00 

TiSsADimas. 8,568,682  88 

Bent 2,782,064  00 

Jeffmon 2.602,846  00 

Lake 8^486,087  00 


Donglaa 1,066,246  60 

Grand 6U,U60  76 

Larimer 1,724,820  Oq 

BlPaao 8,760,880  00 

Ouray 849,607  00 

Chftiree 409,944  00 

Pftrk 956,468  94 

Bagneohe 724,084  00 

CofttiUA. <  79,696  00 

Libert 1,668,897  00 

Qttnnlaon 186.686  00 

LaFUU 808.075  88 

Fuebk) 8,889,400  00 

HinsdAle 647,818  00 

Cneter. 716,727  00 

Onndtotol $41,268,660  70 

To  this  shoold  be  added  the  uaeaa- 
mentof  AnipehoeCoantj 16,620,698  00 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  grand  totals  of 
stock :  Horses,  67,107  heads,  valued  at  $2,136,- 
768;  cattle,  424,040  head,  valued  at  $6,640,- 
178;  sheep,  664,069  head,  valued  at  $1,076,- 
808 ;  swine,  8,918  head,  valued  at  $86,216. 

In  the  assessment  of  railroad  property  the 
Board  made  an  increase  over  that  of  1878 
from  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  mile,  in  order  to 
bring  the  railroad  property  up  to  an  equality 
with  other  property  in  the  State.  The  returpt 
of  their  work  present  tbe  following  results: 

MUJEAOK. 

Broed-gsnge  roods 766*16 

Narrow-gftuge  roads. 460.44 

Total 1,218-09 

ToUlinl878. 1,044-47 

Increase  during  year 17418 

TOTAL  ASSnSMKRTS. 

Broad-gange $4,960,747  78 

Nanow-gaoge 2,786,709  81 

Total $7,687,407  68 

Totalinl87S 4^6,074  29 

Increase $8,718,988  61 

ASsissmNTS  or  boads. 

Venrw  and  Kio  Grande $8,080,960  00 

Pueblo  and  Arkansas  VaUey 1,741,060  78 

KansasPacUio 1,484,411  98 

Colorado  Central 1,827,897  66 

DenTer  Fadfle  and  Boulder  Valley...  698,478  M 

Bender  and  South  Park  and  Padfle..  898,700  00 

Union  Pacific 84,087  90 

Arkansas  VaUey 66,660  00 

Golden,  Boulder,  and  Caribou. 98^  00 

Knoz'sRoad. 8,600  00 

Bt.  Vrain 2,000  00 

Longmont  and  Erie 600  00 

Golden  and  Platte 600  00 

Some  interesting  facts  were  presented  at 
tbe  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  rela- 
tive to  climatic  influences  in  the  State.  The 
instance  of  Leadville  was  presented,  where 
two  years  ago  there  existed  a  sage-covered 
valley  whose  population  scarcely  numbered  a 
score,  but  where  there  has  sprung  into  exis- 
tence a  city  with  a  present  population  of  over 
12,000,  and  whose  increase  is  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  per  month.  This  rapid  accnmulation  of 
humanity— <lrawn  from  almost  every  portion 
of  the  continent,  transplanted  suddenly  to  an 
altitude  of  over  10,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
many  of  them  living  under  circumstances  of 
comparative  discomfort,  and  ignoring  the  most 
important  hygienic  laws— promises  to  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  observing  the  development 
of  exotic  diseases  under  new  conditions;  and, 
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althoagh  at  this  time  a  few  facts  may  be  persons  of  their  patients.  The  fall  and  most 
broQght  in  review,  the/  can  not,  without  of  the  winter  months  the  weather  is  generally 
farther  and  more  extended  observation,  be  ver j  pleasant  daring  the  forenoon  of  each  daj, 
formulated  and  made  available  for  purposes  of  but  often  soon  after  noon  becomes  windy  and 
study.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  popula-  sometimes  quite  unpleasant.  The  morning 
tion  live  in  hastily  buut  houses  of  wood,  un-  then  is  inviting.  The  invalid  feels  the  neces- 
plastered  and  devoid  of  most  of  the  conoomi-  sity  and  the  benefit  of  a  ride  or  open-air  ezer- 
tants  of  comfort  In  the  hotels,  boarding-  cise.  Late  rising  unfortunately  is  the  rule, 
houses,  and  lodging-houses  a  system  of  crowd-  and  almost  invariably  the  start  is  made  as  late 
ing  necessarily  prevails,  that  in  many  localities  as  eleven  o'clock.  The  air  is  balmy ;  the  sun- 
would  be  productive  of  much  disease.  In  beams  fall  warm  and  pleasant,  and,  in  spite  of 
many  of  the  boarding-houses  about  the  mines  the  kind  advice  of  mother,  wife,  or  friends, 
the  conditions  are  even  worse.  The  bunk-  the  party  insists  that  the  present  wrappings 
rooms  are  often  arranged  to  contain  two  or  are  quite  sufficient.  A  cold  is  the  conse- 
three  times  as  many  occupants  as  should  be  auence,  and  several  days  of  confinement  and 
lodged  in  them,  often  located  above  the  cook-  aoses  of  medicine  follow.  From  the  first  of  No- 
ing  rooms,  and  receiving  through  the  loose  vember  nntil  the  first  of  May,  and  sometimes 
floor  or  open  stairway  all  the  (Porous  gases  later,  the  thermometric  changes  range  from 
from  below ;  beds  used  both  by  night  and  day  10°  to  80^  during  the  twenty-f6ur  hours.  True, 
by  alternate  occupants,  according  to  their  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  this  change  does 
hours  of  labor,  and  never  subjected  to  the  not  produce  the  results  that  an  equal  change 
purifying  influence  of  outdoor  air  and  sun-  in  the  lower  altitudes  does  and  will;  yet,  to 
shine ;  uops,  bones,  and  refuse  thrown  out-  preserve  health,  these  changes  must  be  met  by 
side,  and  remaining  near  the  doors  for  months,  a  corresponding  change  in  clothing.  The  body 
These  are  the  conditions  under  which  many  of  must  be  protected  in  all  such  oases— in  the  ro- 
the  miners  live — conditions  that,  under  sreat-  bust  as  weU  as  the  debilitated — or  harm  to 
er  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture,  would  breed  some  extent  will  and  must  be  the  consequence, 
pestilences  from  which  none  could  hope  to  es-  Again,  this  protection  of  the  body  is  carried  to 
cape.  In  the  dty  itself  the  greatest  neglect  of  the  extreme  in  the  other  direction.  How 
sanitary  precautions  may  be  observed.  In  the  many  times  the  physician  stands  with  stetho- 
back  lots  and  alleys  may  be  seen  heaps  of  filth  scope  in  hand  (when  a  patient  presents  him- 
and  garbage  in  which  are  stored  the  potential  self  for  the  first  time  at  the  office  for  a  carefid 
germs  of  manifold  disease,  only  waiting  the  examination  of  the  lungs),  waiting  and  watch- 
liberating  infiuenoe  of  the  spring  sun  to  call  ing.  Goat  and  vest  are  removed,  then  shirt 
them  into  action  and  enable  them  to  begin  the  after  shirt,  until  several  great,  heavy  flannels 
work  of  destroying  human  life,  opposed  by  no  — enoush  to  tire  a  common  horse  to  carry — 
disinfection  save  that  which  is  lurnished  by  are  laid  aside,  and  the  **end  is  not  yet.'*  A 
the  incomparable  climate.  Thus  far  the  city,  complete  case  of  chamois  skin,  buckskin,  or 
notwithstanding  its  crowded  condition  and  perhaps  red  flannel  lined  with  some  of  these, 
lack  of  comfort,  the  irregular  hours  and  bur-  and  known  as  *^  chest  protectors,"  perfectly 
ried  unsettled  life  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  impervious  to  air,  water,  and  perhaps  hghtning, 
population,  and  the  almost  criminal  neglect  of  is  then  removed.  In  such  cases  disease  is  oer- 
sanitary  measures  by  the  authorities,  has  not  tain — if  not  from  hereditary  or  acquired  cause, 
shown  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  or  a  most  assuredly  from  abuse  in  careful  protection. 
large  mortality.  The  total  number  of  deaths  The  following  plan  was  proposed  at  the  ses- 
ooourring  in  LeadvUle  and  the  surrounding  sion,  by  which  pure  air  may  be  introduced 
country  during  the  seven  and  a  half  months  into  any  room  or  building  without  the  least 
ending  February  15th,  as  collected  from  the  draught,  giving  free,  pure  ventilation  without 
reooTQB  of  the  various  undertakers,  was  115.  exposure  or  any  possible  chance  of  the  air 
The  average  population  for  this  time  by  con-  stnking  the  patient  or  sleeping  occupants  of 
servative  estimates  was  9,000.  This  gives  an  the  chamber,  or  seated  congregation  of  a  public 
annual  death  rate  of  about  2  per  cent.  From  building,  until  it  has  passed  the  entire  circuit 
the  above  total  at  least  25  per  cent,  may  be  of  the  room.  It  consists  of  a  single  flanged 
deducted  for  deaths  due  to  violence,  accidental  piece  of  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  tin,  or  sheet- 
or  criminal,  and  those  that  may  be  fedrly  at-  iron,  attached  to  the  upper  sash  of  the  win- 
tribnted  to  intemperance.  dow,  so  arranged  that,  when  the  windows  are 
Borne  remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  of  lowered  two  inches  (sufficient  for  pure  venti- 
clothing.  When  thermometrical  changes  are  lation),  the  flange  or  protector  extends  half  an 
so  frequent  and  sudden  and  great  as  in  this  inch  above  the  casing,  leaving  a  half-inch 
altitude,  the  subject  of  proper  clothing  be-  s^^ace.  The  side-pieces  are  fastened  to  the 
comes  at  once  important  and  suggestive ;  and  casing  on  the  inner  side  at  a  certain  distance 
the  further  fact  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  from  the  top,  so  that  the  flange,  when  the  win- 
present  population  are  to  some  extent  invalid^  dow  is  opened  the  desired  distance,  will  come 
makes  it  imperative  on  the  medical  profession  exactly  even  with  them,  thus  forming?  a  com- 
to  advise,  promptly  and  positively,  as  to  the  plete  box,  compelling  the  air  as  it  ruslies  in  to 
changes  necessary  to  protect  the  oodies  and  ascend  to  the  ceiling.    No  air  can  possibly  es- 
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cape  from  either  side,  and,  when  the  window  Bat  this  hiissfal  state  of  affairs  lasted  no  long- 
is  closed,  the  side-pieces  are  not  in  the  way,  er  than  until  the  Santa  F6  people  began  to 
the  whole  being  no  incumbrance  or  inconven-  show  their  ability  and  desire  to  be  indepen- 
ience,  nut  interfering  with  any  kind  of  cartain,  dent.  Snch  a  step  as  this  on  the  part  of  the 
blind,  or  drapery.  Santa  Fenians  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
An  exciting  contest  broke  oat  between  the  thought  of.  The  Rio  Grande  officers  resisted. 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Atchison,  To-  This  led  to  a  strife  between  the  two  compa- 
peka,  and  Santa  F6  Railroads,  which  at  one  time  nies,  which  has  been  going  forward  with  occa- 
reached  sach  a  pitch  of  Tiolence  as  to  make  it  sional  remissions  since  March,  1878.  It  began 
necessary  for  the  Governor  to  call  oat  a  mill-  on  the  Raton  Mountains,  which  at  the  point  of 
tary  force  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  editor  crossing  constitute  the  line  between  Colorado 
of  the  '*  Denver  Tribune  "  has  furnished  full  and  New  Mexico.  The  Santa  F6  began  to  as- 
details  of  the  grounds  of  conflict,  from  which  sert  its  intention  of  building  into  New  Mexico 
it  appears  that  about  1870  the  Rio  Grande  road  and  of  continuing  its  line  toward  the  Pacific 
commenced  from  that  city  with  the  intention  Ocean,  in  accordance  with  its  original  plans, 
of  ultimately  reaching  the  capital  of  Mexico.  It  was  one  bright,  crisp,  frosty  morning  that 
At  this  time  the  English  roaa-gauge  of  three  the  Rio  Grande  people  awoke  to  the  knowl- 
feet  was  introduced  and  adopted  by  the  Rio  edge  that  the  Santa  F6  company  had  decided 
Grande.  The  road  soon  became  popular,  and  to  run  a  branch  line  of  their  road  across  the 
after  several  years  was  extended,  first  to  Pue-  country  from  La  Junta,  a  station  in  Colorado 
bio  and  afterward  to  Cucharas ;  from  Cncha-  some  eighty  miles  east  of  Pneblo,  to  Trinidad, 
ras  to  £1  Moro ;  from  Pneblo  by  a  branch  line  Here,  the  terminus  of  the  Rio  Grande  ivad 
to  Cafion  City ;  and  afterward  from  Cucharas  being  at  £1  Paso,  only  four  miles  distant,  the 
to  La  Veta,  and  across  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  roads  would  become  competitors,  and  the  Santa 
range  of  mountains  to  Garland,  and  thence  to  F6  would  have  the  same  chance  to  command 
Alamosa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Raton  Pass  and  the  trade  of  New  Mexico 
At  the  time  when  the  construction  of  the  as  the  Rio  Grande  road.  Almost  before  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  road  reached  parties  knew  it  themselves,  each  company  bad 
Pueblo,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  controlled  a  hundred  men  in  the  pass  asserting  its  right 
the  trade  of  southern  Colorado  in  every  direc-  of  way  by  preparing  the  way  for  the  road  of 
tion,  and  was  in  excellent  position  to  make  a  its  line.  Intense  excitement  was  the  natural 
move  in  the  way  of  building.  It  had  the  ad-  consequence,  and  the  wildest  rumors  were  set 
vantage  of  being  nearer  important  passes  in  all  afloat  concerning  affairs  at  the  point  of  contact 
directions  than  any  other  line.  From  £1  Moro  It  was  more  than  once  reported  that  the  em- 
it commanded  the  Raton  Pass  and  the  route  ployees  of  the  two  roads  had  come  together, 
via  Las  Vegas  and  the  trade  about  Trinidad  and  that  several  had  been  killed.  Fortnnate- 
and  southeastern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  ly,  in  each  instance  the  report  was  successfully 
except  that  portion  lying  along  the  Rio  Grande  contradicted.  This  contest  attracted  great  at- 
River.  This  latter  section  and  the  San  Jnan  tention.  It  soon  bounded  from  a  matter  of 
conntry  was  controlled  by  the  branch  to  Ala-  local  importance  to  a  place  where  the  entire 
mosa  or  into  San  Luis  Valley.  Here  also  the  country  looked  on  with  interest.  It  then  be- 
Rio  Grande  people  had  the  advantage  of  hav-  came  generally  understood  for  the  first  time 
ing  a  road  built  over  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  tliat  the  Santa  F6  road  had  aspirations  to  cross 
mountains,  a  formidable  barrier,  and  an  open-  the  continent  The  prospect  of  creating  a  trans- 
ing  line  building  along  down  tne  Rio  Grande  continental  line  which  should  destroy  the  vast 
as  far  as  it  might  be  desirable  to  go.  The  monopoly  which  was  said  to  be  extorting  money 
Cafion  City  branch  ended  almost  in  the  mouth  from  the  public  in  all  directions  was  greeted 
of  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Arkansas,  almost  with  the  heartiest  good  feeling  from  every 
the  only  southern  opening  to  the  Upper  Arkan-  source.  Hence  the  fight  on  the  Raton  Pass 
sas  and  Gunnison  centers,  and  one  of  the  most  became  a  sub^'ect  widely  known  and  spoken 
desirable  and  feasible  routes  to  the  San  Juan.  of.  The  Atchison  Company  began  at  the  same 
Thus  fortunately  situated,  they  controlled  the  time  to  build  its  line  from  La  Junta.  It  has 
trade  of  the  entire  south,  besides  seeming  to  now  been  many  months  since  the  road  was 
possess  every  advantage.  An  understanding  completed  to  Trinidad,  over  the  switchback 
with  this  line  was  indispensable  to  the  Santa  into  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  now  striking  hard 
F6,  whose  terminus  was  at  Pueblo.  On  the  for  Las  Vegas  in  the  heart  of  the  Territory, 
other  hand,  the  Santa  F6  became  of  impor-  with  an  excellent  prospect  of  opening  its  line 
tanoe  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first  road  was  to  the  Pacific  during  1880.  It  has  certainly 
the  great  trunk  channel  for  the  outlet  and  in-  *^  scooped"  the  New  Mexico  business  from  the 
let  of  the  business  collected  by  the  Rio  Grande.  Rio  Grande,  even  if  that  road  should  continue 
That  the  two  roads  should  work  together  in  in  possession  of  the  line  which  it  now  holds, 
harmony  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  It  only  remains  to  be  said  concerning  this  fight 
world.  In  fact,  they  were  regarded  as  almost  that  the  Santa  F6  people  made  short  work  of 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  their  opponents,  and  were  soon  masters  of  the 
Denver  and  other  points  covered  by  the  Rio  entire  situation,  leaving  not  even  a  taste  for 
Grande.    The  most  perfect  harmony  prevailed,  the  Rio  Grande. 
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This  affair  was  followed  by  another  of  the  fast.  The  horse  was  killed,  but  the  goal  was 
same  nature,  which  became  even  more  famous  gained.  He  rode  into  Gallon  thirty  minntes 
than  the  one  last  spoken  of.  Reference  is  made  ahead  of  the  train.  He  did  not  bave  a  man  at 
to  the  Grand  Oafion  war — the  fight  for  the  pos-  his  back,  bat  this  was  an  obstacle  of  very 
session  of  the  right  of  way  through  the  Grand  little  importance  to  him.  He  found  Gafion 
Gafion  of  the  Arkansas — the  most  sublime  and  Gity  already  in  arms  against  the  Rio  Grande, 
terrible  gorge  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  and  ready  to  do  anything  in  the  world  to  bring 
range.  This  fight  has  sincefiguredin  one  shape  another  road  into  the  city.  They  were  sick 
or  another  in  nearly  all  the  State  and  Federal  and  disgusted  with  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  ex- 
courts,  from  the  police  court  at  Gafion  Gity  to  plorations.  Almost  to  a  man  the  citizens  threw 
the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States.  It  off  their  coats — professional  and  non-profes- 
began  on  the  19th  day  of  April.  It  wus  born  sional  men ;  all  laid  down  the  shovel  and  hoe 
on  the  18th,  or  perhaps  sooner.  It  is  agreed  employed  in  their  usual  avocatioiis,  to  take  up 
between  the  parties  that  there  was  considera-  the  pick.  When  Engineer  McMurtrie  of  the 
ble  cipher  telegraphing,  and  it  is  generally  be-  Rio  Grande  road  arrived  on  the  scene  with  his 
lieved  that  tiie  Rio  Grande  people  possessed  hundred  followers,  he  found  what  was  to  him 
themselves  of  the  key  to  the  Santa  F6^s  cipher ;  a  surprising  state  of  affairs.  Morley  with  his 
that  they  sat  in  their  ofSces  at  Denver  and  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  civilians  had  taken  pos- 
Golorado  Springs,  and  became  acquainted  with  session  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gafion  and  had 
the  design  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  graded  a  firm  piece  of  road-bed.  Thus  began 
F6  company  to  begin  to  build  a  road  through  the  cafion  contest,  which  was  unsettled  four- 
tbe  Grand  Cafion.  While  the  Raton  war  teen  months  afterward.  The  attorney  for  the 
was  still  raging  quite  furioasly,  the  discovery  Santa  F6,  Mr.  Gast,  now  applied  to  the  county 
was  made  that  the  Rio  Grande  people  were  judge  of  Fremont  Gounty,  and  obtained  an  in- 
likely  to  be  attacked  at  two  points  at  once.  Junction  against  the  Rio  Grande  parties.  The 
Leadville  was  Just  then  beginning  to  be  an  im-  matter  was  soon  brought  before  the  United 

S>rtant  point  for  consideration,  and  the  Rio  Staten  Gonrt  at  Denver.  The  Atchison,  To- 
rande  people  decided,  as  between  the  Grand  peka,  and  Santa  F6  Gompany  then  was  known 
Gafion  and  the  Raton  Pass,  to  concentrate  their  technically  as  the  Gafion  Gity  and  San  Juan 
efforts  on  the  Gafion.  Having  ascertained,  as  Gompany,  the  name  of  a  local  organization, 
above  stated,  that  the  Santa  F6  people  expected  The  Rio  Grande  claimed  possession  because  of 
to  begin  operations  in  that  great  chasm,  the  a  special  act  of  Gongress,  and  the  Santa  F6 
Rio  Grande  folks  attempted  to  offset  them  by  people  set  forth  that  they  had  filed  the  proper 
getting  in  first,  with  the  idea  that  if  they  were  plats  of  surveys  as  required  by  law  with  the 
the  first  to  obtain  possession  it  would  be  im-  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  Gafion 
possible  to  oust  them.  A  spirited  scramble  Gity  and  San  Juan  Gompany  had  not  done  so. 
ensued.  Mr.  Strong,  General  Manager  of  the  Though  often  enjoined  by  Judge  Hallett  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  road,  was  on  U.  S.  District  Court  from  remaining  in  the 
April  18th  at  £1  Moro,  where  he  heard  of  the  cafion,  the  Rio  Grande  men  staid  there  aay  after 
preparations  which  were  going  forward  on  the  day  and  week  atler  week.  Up  to  this  time  no 
part  of  the  Rio  Grande  people  to  out  him  out.  one  had  ever  penetrated  the  Royal  Gorge,  ex- 
He  at  once  made  application  for  a  special  train  cept  in  winter  when  the  river  was  covered 
to  carry  himself  and  men  from  the  spot.  The  with  ice,  and  then  but  very  few  went  in  be- 
Santa  F6  Railroad  had  not  then  been  comnleted  cause  of  the  great  danger.  Now,  however, 
from  La  Junta.  The  Rio  Grande  people  re-  the  Royal  Gorge  was  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
fosed  the  train.  Thus  he  was  shut  up  in  that  men.  They  swarmed  in  there  like  bees  in  a 
little  town,  without  power  to  get  away,  when  hive,  climbing  about  from  place  to  place  almost 
it  was  so  important  that  he  should  be  else-  like  files  on  the  wall.  There  were  at  one  time 
where.  Nothing  was  left  to  do  but  to  call  in  1,500  men  in  the  cafion  attached  to  one  side  or 
the  assistance  of  the  telegraph.  Engineer  the  other.  They  had  no  communication  with 
Morley  of  the  same  road  was  at  La  Junta,  the  outside  world  except  that  afforded  by  rope- 
He  was  instructed  to  take  a  special  train  to  ladders  suspended  over  perpendicular  walls 
Pueblo  and  outrun  the  Rio  Grande  people  for  a  thousand  feet  high.  During  this  time  the 
the  Gafion.  He  came  into  Pueblo  as  if  on  men  were  armed,  and  an  open  outbreak  and 
wings,  arriving  there  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morn-  bloodshed  was  at  all  times  imminent.  It  was 
ing  of  the  19th.  He  asked  for  a  train,  but  it  feared  that  there  would  be  war  on  a  great  scale, 
was  refused.  At  the  same  time  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  militia  practically  lay  on  their  arms 
parties  were  making  preparations  to  send  one  for  a  fortnight  Several  parties  were  arrested 
nundred  men,  duly  equipped,  to  the  site  where  for  transgressions  of  the  law.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
the  interest  centered.  Morley  was  in  a  comer  oitement  ran  up  almost  to  the  fighting  point, 
apparently,  but  he  lost  no  time.  He  procured  and  remained  there  for  two  weeks.  At  last  a 
the  fastest  horse  that  could  be  found,  threw  truce  was  called.  The  white  flag  was  raised, 
himself  astride  his  back,  and  turned  his  head  That  happened  in  this  way :  The  Rio  Grande 
toward  the  mountains.  He  had  forty-five  miles  people  haa  become  so  thoroughly  offended  with 
of  road  before  him  and  a  special  train  to  com-  the  Santa  F6  people  that  they  had  long  since 
pete  with.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  rode  annulled  aU  traffic  contracts  with  that  road, 
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and  had  sold  themselveB  to  the  Northern  com-  force  was  actoallj  used,  the  reeult  is  the  same  In  dtber 

binatiom  including  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Kan-  <»»!r^«  poeseBsion  of  the  property  wis  unJawfollr 

sas  PacV  and  tie  Colorado  Central    ThuB  S^rS^^^e^^lu^^SS?  p*^  T^"!Jo^%£ 

the  oanta  r  e  was  cut  out  of  Denver  completely,  used  in  some  way  to  ootain  possession  of  thb  proper- 

The  Rio  Grande  would  do  nothing  to  accommo-  tr,  and  unlawfiiuy  used.    And  if  so,  it  appears  to  me 

date  them.     This  was  a  disagreeable  oircum-  tLat,  before  any  other  proceeding  is  taken  in  the  cause, 

etance,  and  it  was  agr^.that  it  muatbe  reme-  S^^^^i^ ^l^lfe^^jn^rt'SSSttS 
died.  The  most  expeditious  way  m  which  to  ig  to  say,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Com- 
aocomplish  this  end  was  to  build  a  road  from  pany  is  entitled  to  have  this  property  restored  to  them. 
Pueblo  to  Denver.  The  road  was  incorporated  __  ^.  j  .  , 
and  the  engineers  sent  out.  They  located  their  The  controversy  continued  to  rage  m  the 
line,  and  the  money  was  at  once  subscribed  to  <50urts  and  out  of  them  with  mcreas^  bitter- 
construct  it.  The  Rio  Grande  people  were  °®^  ^°'"  ^^  ^^  finally  termmated  by  the 
quick  to  see  'that  such  a  line  as  this  would  ^^on  of  the  U.  8.  District  Court  in  placing 
ruin  them,  and  hence  they  agreed  to  lease  the  *^®  ^^^  Grande  road  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
constructed  portion  of  their  road  to  the  Santa  Meanwhile  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
F6  Company.  This  lease  was  eflFectfed  on  the  ^^  Company  proceeded  with  the  construction 
19th  day  of  last  October.  The  Rio  Grande  ^^  *^®  ^oad  through  the  Grand  Cafion,  which 
people  took  their  men  out  of  the  cafion,  but  ^^  *  stupendous  achievement  in  railroad  en- 
said  that  they  desired  to  have  the  case  go  for-  gineerinff.  The  Grwid  Gallon  of  the  Arkansas 
ward  in  the  courts  as  to  the  right  of  way.  The  ^^  °^^  known  to  be  eleven  miles  in  length, 
money  was  paid  over  for  running  stock  and  ^^^  ^^«  ?^^?«  *  ^^^  ^^  »  ^^^  \^^^«  p^^ 
implements,  and  the  lease  sealed  and  signed  for  narrow  wmdmg  way  of  that  nver  through  a 
thirty  years.  converse  palisade  of  granite  rock,  nsmg  m 
Soon  LeadviUe  began  to  be  a  most  important  many  places  to  the  he^ht  of  2,500  feet  This 
point.  Emigration  poured  in  and  business  im-  rock-bound  nver  pathway  became  known  to 
proved  immenselv.  It  was  then  that  the  Rio  the  Spanish  niissionaries  as  early  as  the  year 
Grande  people  began  to  wish  that  they  had  1^3.  From  that  time  it  was  not  known  that 
their  road  back.  They  had  no  other  reason,  ^7  animal  life  had  ever  passed  through  it  suo- 
and  their  wishes  in  the  matter  were  the  hot-  oessfnlly  until  the  summer  of  1870.  The  first 
bed  out  of  which  have  been  sprung  any  num-  *f a^^  Pa^ed  over  the  road  on  May  7^,  and 
ber  of  schemes.  As  soon  as  it  was  determined  ^ho  event  is  thus  described  by  the  Denver 
to  make  this  effort  there  was  a  great  gathering  V^P^^ ' 

at  Denver.   Very  soon  after  a  suit  was  brought       On  nacbing  the  cafion  the  en^e  was  placed  in  the 

in  £1  Paso  County,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  rear,  so  as  to  sive  a  better  view  to  the  tooristB.    The 

requiring  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  approach  to  the  cafion  is  gradual.    The  ^tuit  hills 

Company  to  show  cause  why  it  operated  roads  ^^  nearer,  and  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  becomet 

•     n  1       ji        rrZ  •'  *w  VI «  -w^  *  vowo  narrower  and  narrower  until  the  nver  is  shut  in  doee- 

m  Oolorado.     Ibe  case  was  appealed  to  the  jy  on  both  sides  by  high  mountains,  sloping  gently 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State.     Subsequently  away,  and  covered  with  verdure.    Then  the  slope  of 

another  bill  was  brought  in  Costilla  County,  the  mountains  becomes  more  perpendicular,  and  the 

requiring  that  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santo  ^^  ,^"?  I'^^^^'y  «°^  suddTenly  tiie  river  is  com- 

i?A  n/x«»^..*«  ok^ni^  ivA  ^«^:«»^  4CI,«  ^^^.Af  pletely  shut  in  by  mountams  with  mighty  tops.    The 

F6  Company  should  be  enioined  from  operat-  ^  ^^  ^^^  J  ^^  ^nun  grows  loudef,  an?  echoes 

ing   railroads   in    Colorado.     Judge   Bowen  up  and  down.    The  train  is  fidrly  in  the  cafion.    It 

g 'anted  the  writ,  and  it  was  served,  and  the  moves  slowly.    The  mountain  walls  are  of  a  diziy 

io  Grande  people  took  possession  by  force  of  height,  and  so  close  together  that,  looking  ahead,  they 

arms,  killing  three  men  in  doing  so,  and  wonnd-  fS^lf^^U^X'.Ziwrute^'SS: 

ing  several.    The  former  company  then  ap-  laiy  crawlmg.    The  curves  of  the  cafion  ar«  super*, 

plied  to  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  a  writ  of  They  constitute  the  finishing  touch  to  its  grandeur, 

restriction  against  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  And  flU  the  mind  with  a  Auler  appreciation  of  this 

Company  for  a  return  of  the  property.    Judge  gr»tmirade^natiuj.    But  the  Royal  Gomel  Ima- 

Halliit, 'with  Mr.  Justice  ifille?  co^icurrS^  H  SS^htSn,^^^  J^d^^lt^^^ 

B^d :  those  walls  presenting  j  W^  ana  irregular  masses 

of  rock  that  on  the  nulroad  side  hang  over  the  train, 

Without  goinff  into  discussion  whether  firearms  all  creviced  and  ready  to  fall  in  thousands  of  tons, 

were  used,  whether  any  one  was  killed  during  the  The  road-bed  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  masses 

controveiBv,  whether  violence  was  used,  it  may  be  of  this  hang  over  it,  stretchinf  out  a  hundred  feet, 

assumed,  I  think,  upon  all  ^at  is  statea  upon  Doth  One  can  not  look  to  the  top  of  this  wall  on  aooount 

sides  here,  that  this  road  was  not  peaceably  surren-  of  tiiese  projecting,  irregular  bluffs;  but  the  height  to 

dered  by  the  Atdiison.  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fi  Com-  the  top,  even  as  measured  by  the  eye,  disturra  the 

pany  to  the  Rio  Oranae  Comnany ;  that  some  force  fiiculties  and  brinfls  on  vertigo.    The  cooped-up  Ar- 

was  used  under  this  writ  to  ootam  possession ;  and,  kansas  rushes  madly  by,  a  narrow  thread,  made  stUl 

if  that  be  true,  the  result  is  the  same  whether  the  force  more  so  by  the  rocks  thrown  into  it.    Tliere  is  not 

was  much  or  little.    The  fact  remains  that,  un^r  a  room  to  step  from  the  train  without  pitching  into  the 

writ  which  did  not  authorize  any  such  proceeding,  river.    Not  a  word  is  uttered.    The  engineer  whisties 

this  company  obtained  possession  of  this  property:  occasionally,  and  timid  fblks  look  for  the rodcs  to  fall, 

and  whether  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Banta  F6  It  b  reaUy  a  strain  on  the  mind  to  take  it  in,  and  tiiis 

Company  quietly  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  writ  as  can  be  only  feebly  done  on  a  single  trip.    Two  thou- 

it  was  interpreted  to  them,  and  gave  up  under  pro-  sand  feet  above  you  are  the  tops  of  the  mountain  walls, 

test,  or  alter  some  show  of  force  was  made,  or  after  You  are  imprisoned  in  a  crack  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
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an  partially  under  one  monnUdn  wall.  Ton  can  see  wbicb,  when  it  is  distarbed,  oanses  the  hard- 
on  the  oppoeite  Bide  the  gnidaUonfl  of  the  verdure,  ^^  gnfforinga  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nch  below,  impoverished  above.  And  the  curves  ^^^4.  „j„«  °^i  ««X\v»««,^««^„«  ^^  4.u^  -;„*^« 
become  man  aVfiil  as  you  look  ahead  or  back.  For  ^^\  advanced  and  prosperous  of  the  fflster- 
foTty-flve  minutes  the  tourists  enjoyed  this  sight.  The  hood,  is,  with  its  present  dehcate  and  all-per- 
tnun  stopped  at  the  construction  brid^.  near  the  end  vading  ramifications,  an  entirely  modem  devel- 
of  the  gorge.    Salutes  were  flred,  a  fl^n-minutes'  opment,  dating  from  the  dose  of  the  Napo- 

rSfnn'pi'r^^hSi^^^^^n^nnT?^  l^O'^io  wars.    From  1816  to  1872  the  com- 
Canon  Uity.    Inere  was  no  sun  in  the  2011^,  out  it  .  ,       j  •   j     ^  •  1  xi.     •    n  ^  • 

sUmted  down  the  oppoeite  mountain  wallas  the  party  mercial  and  mdnstnal  growth  of  all  countries 

returned  through  tne  oanon,  increasing  the  surpassing  advanced  with  an   even  and  almost   unbro- 

beauty  of  the  scene.  ken  progress.     Production  has  everywhere  in- 

LeadviUe,  which  has  become  the  most  famous  oreased  faster  than  the  population,  and  con- 
spot  in  the  State,  was  first  noticed  during  the  sumption  in  every  commercial  nation  has  mul- 
Pike^s  Peak  excitement.  At  the  same  time  the  tiplied.  Wars  and  natural  calamities  have 
placer  mines  of  Oalifomia  Gulch,  Stray  Horse  temporarily  and  locally  interfered  with  the 
Qulch,  and  Iowa  Gulch  were  discovered.  The  regular  course  of  the  advancement :  and  at 
population  of  the  region  reached  10,000,  and  intervals,  with  an  almost  astronomical  periodi- 
in  four  years  about  $18,000,000  in  gold  was  city,  in  1887,  1847,  1857,  and  1866,  general 
gathered.  The  miners  worked  only  for  gold,  commercial  crises  occurred,  which  swept  away 
and  the  carbonates,  which  have  since  become  many  mercantile  houses  who  had  made  a  too 
so  valuable,  were  then  only  dirt  and  greatly  in  free  use  of  their  credit  in  a  time  of  unusual 
the  way,  getting  into  their  sluice-boxes  and  speculation,  and  entailed  severe  losses  on  mon- 
making  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  They  piled  ey-lenders.  But  the  effect  of  these  crises  was 
them  up  anywhere  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  only  momentary;  the  arrest  of  productive  ao- 
In  1874  the'placer  mines  were  practically  aban-  tivity  has  been  very  brief  and  transitory  in 
doned,  and,  although  since  worked  at  intervals  each  case,  and  in  a  few  months  at  the  most 
to  some  extent,  they  have  caused  no  great  ex-  commerce  and  production,  purified  by  the  win- 
eitement.  In  1877  they  yielded  about  $70,000  nowing  process,  bounded  forward  again  with 
in  gold,  and  can  only  be  worked  during  the  renewed  and  heightened  activity, 
warm  weather  of  the  summer.  In  August,  1877,  The  growth  of  the  system  of  commercial  in- 
some  twenty  shanties  comprised  the  whole  terdependence,  and  the  slight  and  transitory 
town  of  LeadviUe.  In  June,  1878,  it  had  a  effects  of  former  commercial  crises,  are  appar- 
population  of  only  400.  In  October,  1878,  it  ent  in  the  history  of  the  export  trade  of  Great 
numbered  6,000,  and  in  April,  1879,  it  had  a  Britain,  the  pioneer  and  chief  representative 
population  of  12,000  to  15,000,  with  an  addi-  of  international  commerce.  The  volume  of  the 
tional  daily  floating  population  of  from  1,000  exports  of  British  products  from  the  United 
to  8,000,  and  new-comers  flocking  in  at  the  Kingdom  to  all  countries,  for  each  year  from 
rate  of  800  to  500  a  day  and  seven  days  in  the  1886  to  1872,  were,  in  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
week.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  growth  was  ling,  as  follows:  1886,  68;  *37,  42;  *d8,  50; 
the  &ct  that  the  carbonates  which  had  been  ^89,  58 ;  '40,  51 ;  '41,  52 ;  '42,  47 ;  '48,  52 ;  '44, 
rejected  by  the  gold-miners  were  found  to  be  59  ;  '45,  60 ;  '46,  58 ;  '47,  59 ;  '48,  58 ;  '49,  64 ; 
very  rich  in  silver.  In  October,  1878,  the  first  '50,  71 ;  '61,  74 ;  '52,  78 ;  '53,  99 ;  '54,  97 ;  '55, 
smelting  furnace  at  LeadviUe  was  blown  in,  96;  '56,  116;  '57,  122;  '58, 117;  '69, 180;  '60, 
Since  that  time,  up  to  August  1,1879,  the  sever-  186;  '61,  125;  '62,  123;  '63«  146;  '64,160; 
al  smelting  establishments  have  smelted  48,659  '65, 166 ;  '66, 189 ;  '67, 181 ;  '68,  179 ;  '69,  190 ; 
tons  of  ore,  from  which  have  been  produced  '70,  200;  '71,  223;  '72,  256.  The  exportation 
9,958  tons  of  bullion,  containing  8,401,288  from  France,  which  amounted  to  376  million 
ounces  of  silver.  The  value  of  this  silver  is  francs  in  1810,  and  had  grown  to  515  millions 
stated  at  $3,725,000,  that  of  lead  at  $197,420;  in  1887,  in  the  period  from  1867  to  1876  aver- 
and  there  were  also  produced  211  ounces  of  aged  8,407  million  francs  a  year,  the  single 
gold,  worth  say  $4,000.  A  large  quantity  of  article  of  silk  goods  amounting  to  437  millions 
ore  was  shipped  from  Leadville  to  Denver,  in  1872^  and  that  of  woolens  to  814  millions. 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  and  other  reduction  works,  The  exports  from  the  United  States  increased 
boUi  before  and  rince  the  erection  of  smelters  in  the  same  ratio,  the  domestic  exports  of  mer- 
at  Leadville.  The  yalue  of  this  ore  shipped  up  ohandise  summing  up  to  the  following  amoants, 
to  August  1st  was  about  $5,500,000 ;  making  given  in  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  successive 
a  totJ  value  of  Leadville's  production  up  to  years  from  1835  to  1872:  1835,  100;  '36,  106 
August  1,  1879,  $9,426,420.  Since  that  date  '37,  94 ;  '38,  95 ;  '89,  101 ;  '40,  111 ;  '41,  103 , 
the  ore  smelted  has  amounted  to  about  600  '42, 91 ;  '43  (9  months),  77 ;  '44,  99 ;  '45,  98 ;  '46 
tons  a  day,  yielding  an  average  of  perhaps  $80  101;  '47,  150;  '48,  130;  '49,  131;  '50,  134 
per  ton;  and  there  have  been  shipped  per  day  '51,  178;  '52,  154;  '63,  189;  '54,  213;  '55 
ten  tons,  averaging  $150  per  ton— more  than  192;  '56,  266;  '57,  278;  '58,  251;  '59,  278 
$1,250,000  a  month.  '60,  816;  '61,  204;   '62,  179;   '63,  186;  '64, 

OOMMERCE,    INTERNATIONAL.      The  143;   '65,  136;   '66,  887;  '67,  279;  '68,  269; 

intimate  and  vital  bond  of  international  com-  '69,  275 ;  '70,  376 ;  '71,  428 ;   '72,  428.    This 

roerce  by  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  gigantic  development  haa  been  the  result  of  va- 

linked  together  for  their  mutual  weal,  but  nous  combined  and  reciprocally  acting  causes^ 
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tho  application  of  steam,  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery, the  development  of  capitalistic  prodao- 
tioo,  and  steam  transportittion  over  the  ocean 
and  across  the  breast  of  the  continents.  One 
of  the  main  conditions  without  which  this 
progress  woald  not  have  been  possible  has 
oeen  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  foreign 
commerce,  first  hj  England,  then  by  Friuice 
and  other  coantries,  and  finally  by  China, 
Japan,  and  other  remote  nations.  Another 
canse,  whose  importance  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated, was  the  increase  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  which  is  the  life-blood  of 
trade,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Califomian  and 
Australian  gold-fields.  Before  1848  the  stock 
of  metallic  money  in  the  world  is  estimated 
to  have  been  $5,000,000,000.  In  1868  it  was 
$7,000,000,000.  This  enormons  increment  did 
not  cause  a  sudden  and  abnormal  disturbance 
of  values,  but  was  gradually  assimilated,  pro- 
ducing a  slow  and  even  rise  of  prices,  quick- 
ening production,  and  stimulating  commerce, 
allowing  it  to  extend  its' operations  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  earth. 

The  present  aggregate  volume  of  the  world^s 
commerce,  according  to  the  computation  of 
Professor  Neumann  -  Spallart  of  Vienna,  is 
$14,000,000,000.  Europe's  share  is  $9,976,000,- 
000,  or  71 '26  per  cent,  of  the  total  international 
commerce.  The  agrgregate  exports  of  Euro- 
pean countries  amount  to  $5,650,000,000;  their 
imports  are  $4,886,200,000.  The  American  na- 
tions have  a  total  foreign  commerce  of  $2,140,- 
000,000,  or  15*80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  to- 
tal commerce ;  their  imports  amount  to  $972,- 
800,000,  their  exports  to  $1,167,200,000.  The 
share  of  Asia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  the 
whole  is  8-08  percent.,  or  $1,181,000,000,  with 
$489,000,000  imports  and  $641,600,000  ex- 
ports. Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
participate  to  the  extent  of  $462,000,000,  or 
8*29  per  cent.,  with  imports  aggregating  $287,- 
800,000  and  exports  $224,400,000.  The  aggre- 
gate commerce  of  Africa  is  $291,000,000,  207 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  its  imports  are  $184,- 
400,000,  its  exports  $156,600,000.  Reckoning 
the  population  of  Europe  at  289,000,000,  the 
amount  of  commerce  per  capita  is  $84*62. 
America,  with  a  population  of  84,840.000,  has 
a  commerce  of  $25*22  per  capita.  The  inter- 
national trade  of  Asia,  counting  its  popula- 
tion 806,700,000,  is  but  $1.40  per  capita.  Aus- 
tralasia's population  is  siven  as  1,800,000 ;  its 
foreign  commerce  would  therefore  amount  to 
$256*77  per  capita.  Africa,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  80,000,000,  has  a  commerce  of 
$8'62  per  capita.  The  total  imports  of  all  na- 
tions, according  to  this  estimate,  sum  up  $7,- 
474,400,000,  the  total  exports  $6,626,000,000. 
The  disparity  between  the  aggregate  values  of 
the  imports  and  exports  is  partly  explainable 
by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  freight,  marine  in- 
surance, and  other  charges,  are  included  in  the 
valuation  of  imports,  whereas  exports  are  as- 
sessed at  the  bare  manufacturer's  price,  under- 
stated also  in  many  exports  of  dutiable  articles. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  each  particular  conn* 
try  is  given  in  the  following  tables : 
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COUNTRIES. 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

France  

BoMia 

Auatro-HonjTary .... 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Belgtum 

Bpain 

Torkey 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Norway 

Porto^l 

fioomanta 

Greece. 

Bervla 


UBpOltfc 


11,878,000,000 

978,000,(KK) 

791,000,000 

884,000,000 

267,000,000 

808.000,000 

8«5;000,000 

280,000,000 

110,000,000 

93,000,000 

79,000.000 

64,000,000 

49,000,000 

81,000,000 

16,000,000 

24.000,000 

6,000,000 


$1,284,000,000 

687,000,000 

716,000,000 

822,000,000 

297,000,000 

226i000,000 

248,000,000 

212,000,000 

127,000,000 

60,000,000 

62,000,000 

60,000,000 

29,000,000 

26,000.000 

28,000,000 

86.000,000 

8,000,000 


AMERICA. 


COUNTRIES. 

United  SUtes 

Braiil 

Canada 

Aryreutlnc  BepobUo . 

Chill 

Caba 

Peru 

Mfxioo 

English  West  Indlet 
French  West  Indies. 

Uruguay 

Porto  Bloo 

Yeneeuela 

Central  America . . . . 

Kngliah  Gniaaa 

Colombia 

Haytl 

Newfoundland 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Bt.  Domingo 

Dutch  Guiana. 

French  Guiana 


Impoiti. 


$486,000,000 

100,000,000 

99,000,000 

86,000,000 

88,000,000 

80,000,000 

26,000,000 

80,000,000 

22,000,000 

12,600,000 

14,000,000 

16,600,000 

18,200,000 

7,200,000 

9,200,000 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

7,600,000 

6,800,000 

1,200,000 

1,800,000 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 


$604,000,000 

107,000,000 

6^OOQ.000 

49,000,000 

88,000,000 

86,000,000 

89,000,000 

88,000^000 

20,000,000 

16,800,000 

18,000.000 

9,000,000 

12,000.000 

16,600,000 

1^490,000 

10,600,000 

a20Q,0Q0 

6.800,000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,200,000 

200,000 


ASIA. 


oountrhb: 

iaiportk 

EzpMtk 

East  Indies 

$177,000,000 

10.\600,000 

68.000,000 

27,600,000 

97,400,000 

26,800,000 

18,400  000 

14,000,000 

16,800,000 

7,800,000 

6.400.000 

1.400,000 

1.600,000 

600,000 

$296,000,000 

China 

121,000,000 

Straits 

46,600,000 

Java,  etc 

61,000,000 

Japan 

Ceylon 

26,600,000 
80.200,000 

Ooffhln  China 

17,600,000 

Bumatra.  etc. .......rr. 

16,400,000 

Siberia 

7,600,000 

Blam ,,.,..--  r  -  r  .  - 

9.000,000 

Persia 

2,800,000 

French  Indies 

8,000,000 

Formosa. 

9,000,000 

000,000 

AUSniALASlA,  STC. 


COUMTRIB. 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales... 

New  Zealand 

South  Australia..... 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

Western  Australia . . 
Sandwich  Islands .  . 


$<«,400,000 

67400,000 

40,000,000 

21,000.000 

16,600,000 

6^000,000 

1,80<),000 

1.600,000 


$78,600,000 

68.400,000 

29,200,000 

24.200,000 

19,900,000 

6,400,000 

9,000,000 

9.900.000 
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▲TBIOA. 


OUUMTUIS. 

SSSto:;:::::::;;:: 

0«pe  Colony 

MAOritlat 

BAooloo 

Nfttal , 

Movoooo 

ToaU 

8«iMgaL 

ZMiiUwr. , 

POffto^eiie  eolonlM. 

Tripoli 

0«mbift 


|99,iOQ,000 

«i,600,U00 

S8,6UU,000 
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Since  18T2  the  whole  oommercial  world  has 
been  kngniBhing  under  some  depressins  infia- 
enoe  which  hss  afflicted  prod  action  and  trade 
with  a  progressive  paralysis,  from  which  there 
are  yet  no  hopefoJ  signs  of  recovery.  This 
drooping  atrophy  and  shrinking  away  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  sharp  and  sadden  com- 
mercial crises  that  preceded  it,  which  convalsed 
and  distarbed  the  whole  credit  system,  but 
which  only  for  a  moment  checked  the  advanc- 
ing march  of  production  and  commercial  ex- 
tension. Yarions  causes  are  assigned  for  this 
fatal  and  protracted  depression  and  gradaal 
collapse  of  trade.  The  ezhaostive  effects  of 
wars  most  nndoabtedly  manifest  themselves  in 
a  sncceeding  period  of  privation  and  severer 
labor  before  the  wasted  capital  is  replaced  and 
the  lodt  time  regained^.  The  extenuon  of  pro- 
ductive faciUties  in  all  countries  beyond  the 
oonsamptive  requirements  of  the  people  mnst 
result  in  a  sharp  straggle  for  trade,  a  lowering 
of  prices,  a  depression  of  wages,  and  a  dimina- 
tion  of  profits.  But  this  process  has  taken 
place  before  repeatedly  with  the  best  ultimate 
resalts ;  and  to  assign  it  as  the  cause  of  the 
present  decline  of  consumption  is  not  only  to 
deny  in  a  great  measure  the  destmction  of 
capital  in  wars,  but  to  contradict  all  historical 
precedents.  The  discontent  and  revolntionary 
attitude  of  the  productive  classes,  and  their 
continual  strikes  and  demands,  might  have  the 
effect  to  alarm  capital  and  discourage  produc- 
tion and  enterprise;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  have  produced  any  such  results. 
Another  cause,  which  has  recently  been  as- 
serted by  merchants  and  bankers  practically 
versed  in  the  phenomena  of  internationsl 
trade,  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  present 
unprecedented  decay  of  commerce  and  prostra- 
tion of  industry  than  any  of  the  others.  This 
is  the  threatened  demonetization  of  silver  by 
European  countries,  and  the  actual  fall  in  its 
value  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  stan- 
dards and  conversion  of  its  currency  by  the 
German  Empire.  Since  the  first  agitation  ot 
the  question  in  Germany  prices  have  been  de- 
clining, and  with  declining  prices  in  these  days 
of  the  telegraph  and  steamship,  when  mercan- 
tile operations  are  calculated  on  a  minute  frac- 
tional margin  for  profits,  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  or  export  without  a  constant  loss.  If 
the  disturbance  in  values  caused  by  the  con- 


version into  gold  of  the  silver  currency  of 
Germany,  and  the  sale  of  about  $800,000,000 
worth  of  silver,  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
long  and  distressing  prostration  of  truie,  the 
action  of  the  other  western  nations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  1,600  millions  of  silver  which  they 
still  possess  is  a  question  of  the  most  vital  con- 
sequence to  civilization.  The  present  prices 
are  based  npon  the  present  combined  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  nearly  six  thir- 
teenths of  which  consists  of  silver.  Before 
values  can  be  adjusted  to  the  single  standard 
of  gold,  the  whole  fabric  of  international  com- 
merce must  fall  into  ruin,  industry  and  art 
must  decay,  population  must  be  thinned  out 
by  misery  and  starvation,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced races  must  physically  and  intellectually 
deteriorate. 

The  world^s  stock  of  gold  and  silver  money 
is  estimated  for  1878  at  about  7,860  millions 
of  dolUrs,  of  which  4,260  millions  is  in  gold 
and  8,600  millions  in  silver  coin.  The  stock 
of  metallic  money  is  distributed  in  tiie  differ- 
ent conntries  in  the  following  proportions, 
given  in  millions  of  dollars : 
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The  statistics  of  international  commerce  and 
domestic  production  show  an  absorption,  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  from  1866  to  1876  inclusive, 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  European  coop- 
tries  for  which  official  retnms  are  given  to  tifie 
following  amounts  in  millions  of  dollars: 
France,  689;  England,  866;  Belgium,  230; 
Russia,  209;  Spain,  180;  Holland,  60;  Por- 
tugal, 9;  Sweaen,  9;  Austro-Hungary,  8; 
Norway,  6 ;  Italy,  1.  The  total  absorption  in 
the  above  eleven  conntries  is  1,699  million  dol- 
lars. This  sum  fails  to  agree  with  the  statis- 
tics of  the  world^s  production,  g^ven  by  Soet- 
beer  for  the  same  period  as  2,008  million  dol- 
lars, and  of  the  absorption  of  Asia,  calculated 
at  662  millions.  Deducting  the  887  millions 
produced  in  Europe,  the  products  of  extra- 
European  mines  would  be  1,C21  million  dollars. 
If  1,866  millions  of  this  was  absorbed  in  the 
above  European  states,  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  have  but  266  millions  to  dispose  of,  or 
806  millions  less  than  the  amount  sent  to  the 
East ;  while  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  retained  66  millions  of  the  669  millions 
produced,  and  other  gold-  and  silver-produc- 
ing countries  mnst  have  kept  back  a  portion  of 
their  yield. 

The  effect  of  the  present  depreciation  of 
silver  is  to  most  seriously  interfere  with  the 
intercourse  between  Uie  gold-  and  the  silver- 
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pacing  oonntries,  besides  its  depressing  inflti*  he  considers  the  following  state  debts,  amoont- 
enoe  on  general  prices  and  prosperity.  The  ing  to  9,150  millions  of  dollars,  as  almost  en- 
trade  of  England  with  the  gold-paying  conn-  tirely  held  in  the  coimtries  tbemselves :  £ng- 
tries  showed  an  aotnal  increase  of  over  6  per  land,  8,925  miliions:  France,  8,750  millions; 
cent,  between  1874  and  1878 ;  but  in  the  Brit*  Germany,  825  millions ;  Holland,  400  millions ; 
ish  trade  with  most  of  the  hi- metallic  countries  Belgium,  180  millions;  Denmark,  70  milli<MiB. 
there  was  a  decline  of  82  per  cent,  and  with  The  remaining  13,095  milltons  he  reckons  as 
the  coontries  with  the  single  silver  standard  held  principally  by  other  nations,  viz. :  the  debt 
of  nearly  22  per  cent.,  or  of  80  per  cent,  if  of  the  United  States,  2,000  millions;  Rossia, 
India  is  not  counted.  Between  1872  and  1878  1,875  millions :  Austria,  1,780  millions;  Spain, 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  exports  of  British  1,300  millions;  Italy,  1,255  millions;  Turkey, 
products  to  countries  where  the  gold  standard  1,075  millions:  India,  580  millions;  Egypt, 
prevailed  of  9  per  cent,  but  a  decline  of  83i  475  millions;  Mexico,  895  millions;  Brazil, 
per  cent,  in  the  values  of  the  exports  to  silver-  840  millions ;  Portugal,  880  millions;  the 
paying  countries.  The  loss  to  Great  Britain  British  colonies,  315  millions:  South  American 
in  exchange  alone  in  last  year's  trade  with  In-  and  other  small  states,  1,475  millions.  The 
dia  is  computed  at  75  millions  of  dollars,  so  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  these  nations  held 
great  is  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  want  of  in  foreign  countries  is  estimated  at  10,000 
a  common  medium  of  exchange.  If  the  single  millions,  and  its  present  value  at  8,500  millions, 
gold  standard  were  permanently  adopted  in  This  aggregate  amount  is  supposed  to  be  held 
Europe  and  America,  intercourse  with  the  Ori-  in  a  few  European  countries,  among  which  it 
ent  would  be  reduced  to  barter  trade.  Even  is  distributed  in  the  following  proportions :  Eng- 
if  the  single  gold  standard  were  safely  and  land,  the  richest  nation  in  foreign  state  funds 
successfully  adopted  all  over  the  world,  and  and  other  foreign  investmnets,  owns  8,750  mil- 
values  should  accommodate  themselves  to  it  lion  dollars,  or  nearly  the  amount  of  her  own 
without  destroying  the  whole  progress  of  the  public  debt,  in  the  state  securities  of  other  na- 
nineteenth  century,  there  would  remain  an-  tions,  estimating  them  at  their  present  current 
other  evil  connected  with  it,  one  from  which  values  and  not  at  the  par  of  issue;  France.  2,250 
the  world  has  abundantly  suffered  in  former  millions;  Germany,  2,000  millions;  ana  Hoi- 
centuries,  and  that  is  a  deficient  supply  of  land,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  together,  600 
metal  to  replace  the  waste  of  the  coin  and  millions.  How  nearly  the  above  estimate  ap- 
correspond  to  the  increase  in  the  population.  proximates  to  the  actual  European  holdings  of 

The  general  decline  of  British  exports  since  foreign  securities,  there  are  no  more  accurate 
1872,  the  year  when  they  had  attained  their  data  for  determining  than  those  at  the  corn- 
greatest  magnitude,  was  in  the  following  pro-  mand  of  Mr.  Seyd.  The  national  debt  of  the 
gression,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling :  Ex-  United  States,  however,  must  be  stricken  from 
ports  in  1872,  nearly  256 ;  1878,  265 ;  1874,  the  list  of  public  securities  held  abroad,  as  the 
289 ;  1876,  283 ;  1876,  200 ;  1877,  198 ;  1878,  main  bulk  of  it  has  now  returned  to  America. 
192.  The  aggregate  decline  from  1872  to  1878  The  securities  of  many  of  the  indebted  govem- 
amounts  to  214  million  pounds  sterling.  The  ments  are  of  very  uncertain  value  under  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  products  in  1879,  most  favorable  commercial  conditions.  Loud 
estimated  on  the  returns  for  the  first  half  of  complaints  have  been  heard  in  Great  Britain 
the  year,  show  a  further  decline  in  values  of  8  of  late  at  the  swindling  foreign  loans,  public 
or  10  millions  sterling.  and    private,   which  have    been  successfully 

The  fall  in  prices  within  five  or  six  years,  placed  in  the  English  market     The   losses 

when  computed  for  the  aggregate  production,  which    have    accrued    to    British   investors 

S resents  sums  of  startling  magnitude.    Of  the  through  worthless  foreign  investments  are  im- 

ecline  of  42  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  the  mense.    A  nearer  examination  of  the  facts 

leading    British    manufactures    between  the  reveals  in  these  operations  methods  of  going  to 

years  1872  and  1876,  one  fourth  corresponds  work  which  well  deserve  the  name  of  swin- 

to  the  diminished  demand  and  three  fourths  to  dling ;  but  the  persons  who  manipulated  the 

the  fall  in  prices.    Of  this  fall,  one  half  is  off-  loans  and  deluded  the  investing  public,  and 

set  by  the  corresponding  abatement  in  the  who  invariably  received  the  lion^s  share  of  the 

prime  cost  of  materials.    The  decline  of  6«.  plunder,  were  British   bankers  and  financial 

per  ton  in  coal  from  1878  to  1878  represents  a  agents.   The  Turkish  Government,  for  instance, 

fall  in  value  for  the  quantity  mined  in  Great  can  show  that  it  has  already  paid  in  interest 

Britain  of  200  million  dollars  a  year.  more  than  it  ever  received  of  its  public  loan 

An  important  considAration  regarding  the  from  the  English  go-betweens.     The  South 

alteration  of  the  existing  standards  of  valua-  American  states  and  a  great  many  financial 

tion  is  the  effect  which  it  would  have  on  the  companies  in  different  parts  of  the  world  can 

solvency  of  countries  which  owe  large  public  relate  the  same  experience, 
debts.    This  specially  affects  the  nations  in       In  France  the  decline  of  exports  since  1873 

which  the  largest  amounts  of  foreign  public  has  been  less  marked  than  with  the  other  great 

securities  are  held.    The  aggregate  public  in-  commercial  powers  of  Europe.    She  is  not, 

debtednessof  all  nations  is  computed  by  Ernest  however,  exempt  from  the  general  calamity, 

Seyd  at  22,245  million  dollars.    Of  this  amount,  but  is  suffering  more  and  more  acutely  from  a 
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depression   in  her   textile  indnstries   and  a  West  Indies  and  Sonth  America.    Eventhongh 

Srostration  of  ber  coal  and  metal  trades.  The  the  grain  ooald  be  mannfaetured  into  flour 
ecline  of  French  exports  has  been  in  the  fol-  more  cheap]  j  in  the  United  States  than  in 
loMring  progression :  1878,  total  exports  8,787  Europe,  the  greater  facility  with  which  the 
million  francs;  1874,  8,701  millions;  1870,  grain  can  be  handled,  stored,  and  transshipped 
8,873  millions;  1876,  8,575  millions;  1877,  in  its  raw  state,  by  the  aid  of  modem  machin- 
8,486  millions.  During  the  same  period  her  erj  and  appliances,  would  preclude  the  ex- 
imports  have  increased,  having  beeh  8,554  portation  of  the  manufactured  prodacU  The 
million  francs  in  1878,  8,507  millions  in  1874,  elevators  of  Chicago  in  1876  hacl  storage-room 
8,586  millions  in  1875,  8,988  millions  in  1876,  for  19(  million  bushels  of  grain,  and  those  of 
and  8,669  millions  in  1877.  In  all  articles  ex-  Milwaukee  for  4^  million  bushels, 
cept  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  end  partio-  The  imports  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain 
nlarlj  in  all  manufactures  in  which  they  com-  during  the  years  1872-^77,  according  to  Mr. 

Sele  with  Great  Britain,  all  the  countries  of  Caird,  amounted,  in  consequence  of  three  bad 
iurope  complain  of  a  constantly  declining  ex-  harvests,  to  87  million  pounds  st«*ling  more  in 
port,  or,  if  an  increased  export  is  shown  for  a  value  than  in  the  preceding  period  of  the  same 
single  year,  of  the  ruinous  prices  at  which  it  number  of  years.  Before  1860  the  average 
has  been  achieved.  annual  importations  of  wheat  into  Great  Brit- 
While  the  older  settldd  industrial  lands,  ain  were  4,500,000  quarters;  in  the  last  five 
whose  products  consist  of  the  luxuries  of  life  years  tbey  have  been  12,400,000  quarters, 
or  go  to  satisfy  the  material  requirements  of  a  Before  1868  the  average  consumption  of  wheat 
complex  civilization,  have  been  suffering  from  for  nxteen  years  was  811  lbs.  per  capita ;  since 
loss  of  trade  and  an  industrial  stoppage,  in  that  date  it  has  increased  to  835  lbs.  per  cap- 
certain  newer  food -producing  countries,  al-  ita,  of  which  168  lbs.  is  grown  inland  and  188 
though  they  also  have  had  to  endure  the  effects  lbs.  imported  from  abroad;  whereas  between 
of  the  general  financial  derangement,  the  ex-  1852  and  1860,  of  the  same  quantity  of  wheat, 

Korta  have  been  steadily  growing  in  value,  and  252  lbs.  were  of  domestic  growth  and  79  lbs. 
ave  increased  in  a  still  more  remarkable  ratio  imported.  Besides  the  growing  dependence 
in  quantity,  during  the  present  period  of  de-  of  England  on  foreign  nations  for  wheat,  the 
pression.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  main  article  of  food  with  her  people,  the  impor- 
this  enlargement  of  trade  is  America.  The  tations  of  other  food-products  have  increased 
extension  of  manufacturing  operations,  which  in  a  similar  ratio.  The  imports  of  maize  from 
preceded  the  present  season  of  contraction  America  have  increased  from  600,000  to 
and  distress  in  Great  Britain  and  other  Indus-  1,800,000  tons ;  those  of  potatoes,  principally 
trial  lands,  was  in  great  measure  induced  l>y  from  Germany,  from  48,000  to  800,000  tons, 
the  demand  for  extended  means  of  transporta-  The  consumption  of  foreign  products  in  Great 
tion  and  improved  implements  of  agriculture  Britain  has  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  from 
in  the  countries  which  possess  a  vast  area  of  128  million  pounds  sterling  in  1867  to  285 
more  fertile  and  tillable  land  than  Europe ;  and  millions  in  1^7.  The  consumption  of  foreign 
now  these  same  countries  are  enabled,  with  the  meat  has  increased  within  the  twenty  years 
improved  means  of  transportation,  to  pay  off,  860  per  cent. ;  of  cheese,  butter,  and  lard, 
even  at  the  present  depressed  rates  of  value,  280  per  cent;  of  imported  wheat,  157  per 
the  debts  incurred  for  their  completion  under  cent. ;  of  other  grains,  176  ner  cent.  The 
the  inflated  prices  cd  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  by  consumption  of  sugar  during  tne  same  period 
furnishing  cheaper  food  than  can  be  produced  has  increased  84  per  cent ;  that  of  tea,  102 
in  Europe.  The  United  States  has  thus  been  in  per  cent,  or  from  69  to  149  miUion  lbs.,  while 
a  portion,  through  an  excess  of  exports  of  mer-  that  of  coffee  has  declined  7  per  cent.  The 
chandise  and  bullion  in  the  five  years  from  1874  consumption  of  tobacco  has  grown  41  per 
to  1878,  to  pay  more  than  $180,000,000  a  year  cent  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  conunercial 
of  interest  and  principal  of  foreign  debts.  In  treaty  with  France  the  use  of  foreign  wines 
the  magnitude  of  their  export  of  food-products  has  constantly  been  increasing,  the  percentage 
the  United  States  now  greatly  surpass  all  other  of  the  increment  during  the  period  under  con- 
nations.  The  development  and  importance  of  sideration  being  170 ;  while  the  importation 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  cereals  and  of  spirits  has  idso  risen  140  per  cent  The 
provisions  is  shown  in  the  following  r^fnS  of  above  statements  refer  to  the  avera^  annual 
the  international  trade  in  the  articles  which  imports  of  1857  and  the  two  foUowmg  years, 
best  reveal  the  present  condition  of  the  world's  compared  with  the  average  imports  of  the 
commerce.  three  years  preceding  1877.  In  1867  the  con- 
Bbbadstuffs. — In  the  ante-bellum  period  sumption  of  domestic  wheat  was  4^  million 
the  exports  of  American  grain  to  Europe  were  cwt.,  that  of  foreign  wheat  88  million  cwt ;  in 
for  tiie  most  part  in  the  form  of  flour.  Since  1876  the  consumption  of  home-grown  wheat 
the  opening  up  of  railroad  communications  was  48  and  that  of  imported  wheat  50  million 
with  Uie  upper  MisBisstppi  valley,  and  the  im-  cwt  The  consumption  of  domestic  meat  in 
mense  extension  <^  the  export  trade,  the  exports  the  years  1867  and  1877  was  about  tiie  same, 
ot  wheat-flour  have  increased  but  very  little,  and  25  million  cwt.,  but  the  use  of  foreign  meat  de- 
are  principally  confined  to  the  supply  of  the  veloped  in  the  ten  years  from  2  to  6  million  cwt 
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The  followiiig  table  gives  the  averBge  an- 
naal  exports  of  wheat,  wheat-floar,  and  inaii« 
from  tbe  United  Stat«B,  in  English  owts. ; 
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ConTortinK  the  floor  into  its  eqaivalent  in 
wheat,  we  find  that  wliile  the  export  in  tlie 
jeara  ISBl-'fiS  averaged  7,B1B,000  owt.,  in  the 
period  18Tl-7fi  it  had  ri»en  to  81,841,000  cwt. 
In  the  conrae  of  tweotj-flve  years  it  had  qaad- 
nipled.  Far  the  lai^^  proportion  of  the  ex- 
portH  go  to  England,  and  they  snfiioe  nearly  to 
aapply  her  demand  for  foreign  wheat  As  the 
Enropean  demand  at  present  governs  the  prices 
of  grain  in  America,  so  the  supply  of  American 
wlieat  ^nce  the  extenBion  of  railroad  commu- 
nioationa  in  the  vreBtern  part  of  the  United 
States  has  a  oontrolling  inflnence  on  the  prices 
In  Europe,  where  the  crops  are  never  so  ahun- 
dant  as  to  check  the  oonatoat  stream  of  Amer- 
ican exports,  as  they  may  the  fitful  sniiplies 
from  Australia,  India,  and  Egypt,  and  where 
tbe  farmers  everywhere  are  complaining  of  the 
rninouHly  low  prices  of  American  grain  with' 
which  they  mnst  compete.  Thirty  years  ago, 
from  1S46  to  1860,  nearly  S2  per  cent,  of  the 
English  imports  came  from  Oermany,  and 
nearly  SO  per  cent,  from  Roesia,  France  for- 
nishing  over  9  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States 
only  6'2  per  cent  In  the  next  five  years, 
ISSl-'SS,  the  importi  from  America  bad  risen 
to  11'6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sopply,  Ger- 
many's uiare  being  29  per  cent.,  and  Russia's 
16  per  oent  In  the  period  from  16fi6  to  ISSO 
America's  proportion  was  18*6  per  rent.,  Qer- 
many's  38|  per  cent.,  and  Russia's  19'e  per 
cent.  In  the  sncceeding  period,  lS<tI-'66,  the 
Imporifl  from  tbe  United  States  advanced  to 
SS'l  per  cent.,  while  those  from  Germany  re- 
mained at  S8  per  cent.,  and  those  from  Rnssia 
at  20  per  cent.  Under  the  DDasusl  stimnlos 
to  exportationa  furnished  by  the  war,  the 
United  States  had  then  driven  all  the  minor 


competitors  oat  of  the  English  market,  io 
which  tbey  have  not  been  able  sinoe  to  eSec- 
tnallj  assert  themselves.  In  tbe  following 
period,  18se-'70,  tbe  causes  of  this  abnormally 
active  exportation  had  ceased  to  operatA,  and 
only  2S'6  per  cent,  of  tbe  British  imports  were 
derived  from  Amarioe,  Rasnia  sending  88  per 
cent  and  Germany  IS  per  cent.  In  the  next 
period,  1971-'7B,  the  vast  lengths  of  railroad 
were  oorapleted,  which  link  the  pioneer  of  the 

firairie  more  closely  to  the  operative  in  an  Eng- 
isb  factory  than  the  groaning  tenant  farmer  of 
tbe  northern  shires,  and  which  enabled  America 
to  drive  Germany  out  of  tbe  field,  and  even  to 
crowd  upon  the  position  of  the  wretchedly 
housed  and  fed  and  lately  enslaved  peasantJT' 
of  Rnssia.  In  this  last  period  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  Great  Britain  were  40-B 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  those  from  Rnssia  S7-1 
per  cent,  those  from  Germany  8'2  per  cent. ; 
wliile  Canada  fnmiahed  7-5  per  cent.,  and 
small  snpplies  first  began  to  arrive  from  British 
India  and  Australia.  In  187S  the  American 
imports  were  4S'S  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the 
Russian  19'7  per  cent,  the  Indian  T'4  prer  cent, 
and  the  Australian  6  per  cent  In  1877  89'S 
per  oent.  came  from  t^  United  States,  20  per 
cent  fWim  Rnaaia,  llv  per  cent,  ttota  Inoia. 
All  tbe  maize  exported  from  the  United  States 
goes  to  England,  where  it  has  almost  entirely 
supplanted  the  products  of  Tnrkey  and  Moldo- 
Wallschia,  which  between  1860  and  1870  sup- 
plied 40  to  CO  per  oent  of  the  requirements  of 
Great  Britain.  This  grain  is  not  used  in  Great 
Britain  as  human  food  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  but  is  fed  to  cattle  and  consumed  in 
the  diatitlation  of  spirits. 

Germany  and  France,  which  could  formerly 
supply  England  from  their  surplus  products  ot 
wheat,  have  become  grain- importing  oountriea, 
France  on  account  of  recent  bad  harvests,  and 
Germany  perhaps  permanently.  Gemany, 
where  rye  is  used  prindpally  for  bread,  has 
not  imported  to  any  amount  directly  from  tbe 
United  States,  although  she  has  received  con- 
siderable quantities  of  late  from  Holland  and 
Belgium,  who  have  to  import  largely  from 
America  to  supply  their  own  wants.  France 
with  on  average  crop  is  able  to  supply  her 
own  necesBtties.  Her  importations  are  very 
variable,  and  are  partly  dependent  on  an  ex- 
tensive mannfactnring  ana  export  trade  In 
flour.  The  values  of  the  total  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  fiour  for  the  last  seven 
years,  given  in  millions  of  franca,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1873,  imports  147,  exports  S47;  1873, 
imports  220,  exports  ITS;  1874,  imports  880, 
exports  189;  1875,  imports  188,  exports  208; 
1870,  imports  2S9,  exports  146 ;  1877,  imports 
fl06,  exports  IflO;  1878,  imports  677,  exports 
68.  Tbe  failure  of  the  crop  in  the  South  of 
France  in  1878  obliged  the  French  dealers  to 
seek  abroad  for  snpplies  to  All  up  the  large 
deflciency,  estimated  at  20  million  hectolitree. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  year  Rnasia  shipped 
large  quantities,  but  later  tbe  American  wheat 
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Soured  in,  driving  the  prices  down  to  a  low  in  1871  it  was  71  million ;  in  1872,  246 ;  in 

gare  in  spite  of  the  poor  harvest.  1878,  896;   in  1874,  847;   in  1876,  250;   in 

The  production  of  grain  in  British  India  and  1876,  827;  in  1877,  460;  and  in  1878,  692. 
Australia  is  rendered  uncertain  and  variable  The  imports  of  lard  into  Great  Britain  from 
by  the  severe  droughts  to  which  both  of  those  the  United  States  have  also  been  very  oonsid- 
countries  are  occasionally  subject.  The  Eng-  erable  for  several  years  past.  From  1866  to 
lish  Government  aims  to  encourage  the  ex-  to  1870  they  averaged  167,858  cwt.;  in  1871 
portation  of  wheat  from  the  colonies,  and  to  they  were  442,646 ;  in  1872,  561,099 ;  in  1873, 
enable  them  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  the  657,897;  in  1874,  839,982;  in  1875,  502,474; 
requirements  of  Great  Britain.  Since  the  re-  in  1876,  505,859 ;  in  1877.  570,429.  In  1878, 
moval  of  the  export  duties  the  exportation  of  as  in  the  case  of  hams  ana  bacon,  they  took  a 
wheat  from  India  has  grown  to  large  propor-  sudden  leap  forward,  exceeding  by  at  least  60 
tions.  From  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  the  other  per  cent,  the  imports  of  1877 :  the  total  im- 
ports the  exports  of  wheat  in  1877  were  6,105,-  ports  of  lard  into  Great  Britain  were  562,174 
000  cwt,  as  compared  with  4,889,000  cwt.  in  cwt.  in  1876,  and  692,264  in  1877;  in  1878 
1876,  2,498,000  cwt.  in  1875, 1,069,000  cwt  in  they  suddenly  grew  to  908,187  cwt.  Germany 
1874,  1,756,000  cwt.  in  1878.  and  849,000  cwt.  consumes  yearly  equally  great '  quantities  of 
in  1872.  In  Sbuth  Australia  and  New  Zea-  American  lard;  in  1878  her  imports  from  the 
land,  as  well  as  in  British  America,  the  pro-  United  States  amounted  to  820,000  cwt.  Many 
dnction  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  has  been  other  countries  depend  largely  on  America  for 
greatly  extended  within  a  few  years.  their  supplies  of  this  cheap  and  important  arti- 

In  potatoes  there  is  not  much  international  cle  of  food.  The  exports  of  lard  from  the 
trade  except  between  the  Oontinent  of  Europe  United  States  have  increased  with  unexampled 
and  England,  who  imports  large  quantities  of  rapidity  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  total  lard 
this  food,  mostly  from  Germany.  The  total  export  in  1869  was  41  million  lbs. ;  in  1870, 
European  production  of  potatoes  is  estimated  85  million;  in  1871,  80;  in  1872,  199;  in  1878, 
at  1,817  million  cwt.  per  annum,  of  which  440  280 ;  in  1874,  205 ;  in  1875,  166 ;  in  1876, 
million  cwt.  are  raised  in  Germany,  245  in  168;  in  1877,  234;  and  in  1878,  842. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  224  in  Russia,  150  The  trade  in  salt  beef  and  pickled  pork  be- 
in  Austria,  130  in  France,  40  m  Norway  and  tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has 
Sweden,  34  in  Belgium,  83  in  the  Netherlands,  sunk  into  a  very  subsidiary  position  compared 
14  in  Italy,  and  7  in  Denmark.  with  the  other  classes  of  provisions ;  still,  it 

Pbo  VISIONS. — ^The  exportation  of  animal  food-  has  undergone  a  development  which,  if  it  has 

products  from  the  United  States  in  the  latest  been  slow,  has  also  been  regular.     Of  salt  beef 

period  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  ex-  the  imports  into  England  nrom  America  aver- 

tension  of  the  grain-trade.    The  war  of  seces-  aged  157,000  cwt  from  1856  to  1860,  191,000 

sion  gave  the  first  impulse  to  this  branch  of  from  1861  to  1865,  169,000  from  the  latter 

the  export  trade,  which  has  now  developed  year  to  1870,  and  198,000  from  then  till  1875 ; 

into  gigantic  proportions,  and  occasions  no  less  in  1876  they  were  286,277,  and  in  1877,  204,- 

anxiety  to  the  European  farmers  than  the  com-  507.     The  average  importation  of  salt  pork 

petition  of  American  grain.    Great  Britain  is  from  the  United  States  was  64,000  cwt.  from 

by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  this  class  of  1856  to  1860,  69.000  from  1861  to  1865,  60,- 

American  products  also.    The  importations  of  000  from  1866  to  1870,  179,000  from  1871  to 

lard  and  bacon  into  England  from  the  United  1875,  291,604  in  1876,  and  248,004  in  1877. 

States  during  the  five  years  from  1856  to  1860  The  imports  of   butter  and  cheese  from 

inclusive  averaged  197,398  cwt  (1  owt=112  America  into  Great  Britain  have  also  assumed 

lbs.).     Within  the  last  ten  years  they  have  in-  enormous  dimensions  of  late  years.  This  branch 

creased  over  fivefold,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol-  of  trade  dates  its  origin  from  the  impetus  given 

lowing  comparative  statement :    Imports  of  to  exports  by  the  necessities  of  the  civil  war. 

American  hams  and  bacon — 1868, 428,877  cwt;  The  exports  of  butter  to  the  English  market 

1869,  474,808  cwt ;  1870,  848,819  cwt ;  1871,  were  almost  nothing  before  the  war;  but  dur- 

823,010  cwt ;    1872,   1,758,068  cwt. ;    1873,  ing  the  war  they  suddenly  assumed  a  magni- 

2,626.876  cwt ;   1874,  2,096,099  cwt ;   1875,  tude  which  they  have  not  again  attained  since, 

2,196,203  cwt;   1876,  2,753,556  cwt;   1877,  being  180,274  and  142,000  cwt  in  1861,  '62, 

2,506,513  cwt    In  the  last  few  years  Canada  and  '63.    Between  1866  and  1871  they  had 

has  exported  the  same   articles  in  variable  receded  to  only  19,000  cwt.  per  annum ;  but 

quantities,  ranging  from  30,000  to  90,000  cwt.  during  the  late  depression  the  cheapness  of  the 

a  year.    In  1878  the  British  imports  of  these  American  article  has  enabled  it  to  assert  itself 

commodities  were  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  again  in  the  English  market,  the  imports  hav- 

the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  4,263,901  ing  risen  to  118,000  cwt.  in  1876  and  188,000 

ewt,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  furnished  in  1877.    The  exports  to  England  from  Canada 

by  America.    The  exports  of  bacon  and  hams  also  are  very  considerable,  amounting  to  98,000 

from  the  United  States  have  increased  in  the  cwt  in  1876  and  56,000  in  1877.    England  is 

last  ten  years  in  the  folio  iving  progression :  the  largest  consumer  of  butter  among  all  the 

In  1869  the  quantity  shipped  away  was  49  nations  of  the  world,  and  draws  supplies  from 

million  lbs. ;  in  1870  it  receded  to  38  million ;  all  the  pastoral  lands  of  Europe  as  well  as  from 
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America.    The  annual  consumption  per  head  and  in  1878  they  far  exceeded  the  Canadian 

of  population  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  shipments,  and  began  to  make  a  powerful  im> 

not  less  than  105  lbs.    In  1876  France  sent  pression  on  the  price  of  meat  in  the  British 

622,000  cwt.  into  England,  Holland  408,000,  market.    The  imports  of  living  animals  from 

Germany  284,000,  and  Denmark  205,000.   That  the  United  States  into  England  are  reported 

these  great  quantities  do  not  consbt  exdusively  as  only  299  cattle  in  1875  and  892  in  1876 ;  in 

of  the  natural  product  of  the  dairy  is  evident  1877  they  are  given  as  11,588  cattle,  18,120 

from  the  fact  that  not  only  in  the  United  States,  sheep,  and  226  swine ;  in  1878,  68,450  cattle, 

but  in  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  43,940  sheep,  and  16,821  swine.    In  the  report 

large  factories  are  employed  in  the  manufac-  for  the  latter  year  a  large  portion  of  the  Cana- 

ture  of  artificial  butter  from  tallow  and  fat;  dian  exports  are  included  in  the  invoices  from 

in  two  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments  in  the  United  States ;  the  total  shipments  from 

Holland  400  cwt.  of  fat  is  worked  up  into  this  the  United  States  and  Canada  together  in  that 

substance  every  day.  year  amounted  to  86,439  cattle,  84,072  sheep, 

In  contrast  with  the  fitful  exportations  of  and  16,321  hogs.  In  February,  1879,  an  un- 
butter,  the  trade  in  American  cheese  has  un-  fair  blow  was  dealt  to  the  export  trade  from 
dergone  a  more  even  and  natural  development,  the  United  States  by  the  issue  of  an  order  of 
showing  a  steady  increase  in  almost  every  sue-  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  pretended  or  sup- 
cessive  year  during  and  since  the  civil  war,  posed  discovery  of  a  case  of  pleuro-pnenmonia 
and  advancing  at  a  rate  of  progression  that  is  on  one  of  the  vessels,  to  the  effect  that  all 
unparalleled  by  any  other  commodity.  Be-  American  cattle  should  be  slaughtered  on  the 
tween  1856  and  1859  the  annual  imports  6f  foreign  animals  wharves,  which  are  Tery  few 
American  cheese  into  England  averaged  56,000  in  number,  and  the  largest  of  which  is  at  Dept- 
cwt. ;  in  1860  they  rose  to  187^00,  and  the  ford,  near  London.  This  enabled  a  small  nng 
following  year  to  823,000  cwt.  Between  1866  of  London  cattle-dealers  to  buy  up  nearly  all 
and  1870  they  averaged  494,000  cwt. ;  in  1871  the  United  States  shipments  at  their  own  prices, 
they  were  731,000  cwt;  in  1872,  598,000 ;  in  and  occasioned  severe  losses  to  shippers.  The 
1878,  790,000;  in  1874,  849,000;  in  1875,  958,-  same  discrimination  was  not  made  against  the 
000 ;  in  1876,  986,000 ;  and  in  1877, 1,082,000.  Canadian  cattle.  The  influence  of  the  English 
The  Canadian  exports  of  cheese  to  Great  Brit-  landholders  and  of  the  farmers'  interest  was  at 
ain,  which  were  only  10,000  cwt  in  1865,  in-  the  time  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government 
creased  rapidly  until  they  reached  279,000  in  to  induce  it  to  compel  all  foreign  cattle  to  be 
1875,  but  receded  to  250,000  in  1876,  and  214,-  entered  and  slaughtered  at  the  foreign  animals 
000  in  1877.  Although  America  has  grown  wharves.  If  this  arbitrary  application  of  the 
thus  suddenly  to  be  the  largest  exporter  of  this  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  is  main- 
product  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  tained  for  the  protection  of  British  landlords 
the  cheese-producing  countries  of  Europe  have  and  stock-raisers,  this  large  and  promising 
not  diminished  their  exports,  the  greater  quan-  trade  will  be  nearly  destroyed.  It  will  not 
tity  of  which  go  likewise  to  Great  Britain,  suffice,  however,  to  keep  American  meat  oat 
The  exports  of  France  in  1876  were  182,000  of  the  English  markets,  since  a  still  more  re- 
owt. ;  those  of  Holland,  456,000 ;  and  those  of  cent  improvement  in  the  means  of  transporta- 
Switzerland,  402,000.  The  imports  of  cheese  tion  enables  American  shippers  to  sapply  the 
into  Great  Britain  in  that  year  amounted  to  British  consumers  with  fresh  meat  in  good 
1,581,000  cwt.  About  the  same  quantity  is  condition.  After  many  nnsuccessfnl  attempts, 
produced  annually  in  the  British  Islands.  The  a  method  of  refrigeration  has  been  perfected, 
yearly  consumption  of  cheese  in  the  United  by  which  butchers*  meat  is  transported  across 
Kingdom  is  estimated  at  10  lbs.  per  capita.  the  ocean  in  large,  cold,  air-tight  chambers, 

The  exportation  of  fresh  meat  and  five  ani-  from  which  idl  germs  of  putrefaction  have  been 
mals  from  America  to  England  is  a  trade  of  quite  expelled,  and  through  which  is  passed  a  con- 
recent  origin,  which  has  grown  to  important  stant  current  of  dried  and  purified  air.  Mr. 
dimensions  after  various  fluctuations.  After  Eastman,  a  New  York  cattle-dealer,  made  the 
a  number  of  disastrous  experiments,  the  first  first  thoroughly  successful  attempt  to  transport 
successful  attempt  to  regularly  supply  the  Eng-  fresh  meat,  with  a  cooling  apparatus  constructed 
lish  market  with  living  cattle  transported  by  J.  J.  Bate,  in  1876.  The  same  year  J.  H. 
across  the  ocean  in  good  condition,  on  steam-  Wickes  devised  another  refrigerator,  with  which 
ers  specially  constructed  to  allow  the  beasts  a  line  of  steamers  sailing  between  Canada  and 
the  necessary  fresh  air  and  daily  exercise,  was  England  were  provided.  The  extension  of  the 
made  by  Canadians  in  1876.  In  that  year  fresh-meat  trade  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
1,212  head  of  cattle  were  exported  to  England  tion  of  the  new  system  of  refrigeration  com- 
from  the  Dominion  ;  in  the  following  year,  menced  in  April,  1876.  The  imports  of  slaugh- 
2,655  live  oxen  and  steers  and  2,607  sheep;  tered  American  beef  into  Great  Britain  in  1875 
in  1877,  7,639  live  cattle,  6,826  sheep,  and  878  amounted  to  but  8,098  cwt. ;  in  1876  they  had 
hogs;  in  1878,  82,115  head  of  cattle,  62,461  risen  to  144,836;  in  1877  they  were  489,440, 
sheep,  and  1,798  hogs.  The  exports  of  living  and  in  1878,  479,118.  For  the  latter  year  a 
animals  from  the  United  States  began  to  as-  large  part  of  the  Canadian  shipments  are  prob- 
Bume  considerable  proportions  in  the  year  1877,  ably  included.    In  1876  the  direct  shipments 
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from  Oanada  were  688  owt.,  and  in  1877  they  Wima. — ^The  commerce  in  wine  is  ap  to  the 

had  swoUea  to  19,989.  present  confined  principally  to  European  Tarie- 

SuGAB. — The  exports  of  cane-sugar  from  all  ties;  yet  in  these  it  exceeds  in  volume  the  tea 
the  principal  sugar-growing  countries,  accord-  and  coffee  trades  taken  together.  The  total 
ing  to  the  latest  reports,  were  as  follows,  in  wine-production  of  Europe  is  estimated  at 
mulions  of  centals  and  decimals  of  millions:  146,128,000  hectolitres.  The  average  produc- 
Ouba,  10;  Java,  4*56 :  British,  Dutch,  and  Da*  tion  of  the  different  countries  is  at  present  as 
nish  West  Indies,  6 ;  Brazil,  8*6 ;  Manila,  2*68 ;  follows :  France,  56,160,000  hectolitres ;  Italy, 
Mauritius,  1*8 ;  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  2 ;  81,500,000 ;  Austro-Hungary,  22,640,000 ; 
Porto  Rico,  1*6;  China,  1'68;  Peru,  1;  E^rpt,  Spain,  20,000,000;  Germany,  6,500,000;  Por- 
0-8 ;  Central  America  and  Mexico^  0-8 ;  R6nn-  tugal,  5,000,000 ;  Russia  and  Turkey,  2,184,000 ; 
ion,  0-6;  British  India,  0*56;  Australia,  0-48 ;  Greece  aud  Cyprus,  1,150,000;  Roumania,  662,- 
British  Guiana,  0*15;  Cape  Colonies,  015;  000;  Switzerland,  877,000.  The  consumption 
Sandwich  Islands,  0'26 ;  Spain,  0*8.  The  im-  of  French  champaf^e  wines  in  different  coun- 
mense  production  of  India  and  China  has  gen-  tries  has  been  estimated  as  follows,  reckoned 
erally  only  sufficed  for  their  domestic  consump-  in  millions  of  bottles  and  fractions  of  millions : 
tion.  The  exports  from  India  were  already  United  States,  10;  England,  5;  Russia,  2; 
large  in  1857;  but  for  a  long  time  they  were  France,  2;  Germany,  1 '5;  Holland,  0'6;  Italy, 
seldom  seen  in  the  world^s  market,  and  only  0*5 ;  Belgium,  0*5 ;  Spun,  0*8 :  Africa,  0*1. 
within  a  few  years  have  they  again  begun  to  The  wine-production  of  France  has  been  sub- 
compete  with  the  products  of  other  countries,  ject  of  late  years  to  enormous  variations,  as 
The  exportation  of  sugar  from  China,  which  is  may  be  seen  from  a  statement  of  the  yearly 
capable  of  indefinite  extansion,  is  a  quite  re-  production:  1878, 85,715,000 hectolitres;  1874, 
cent  phenomenon.  The  total  exports  from  all  68,146,000 ;  1875, 88,887,000 ;  1876, 41,846,000 ; 
countries  of  cane-sugar  amount  to  perhaps  41  1877, 56,405,000.  The  loss  entailed  upon  France 
million  cwt.,  of  which  22  million  is  consumed  by  the  damages  of  the  phylloxera  has  been  es- 
in  Europe  and  184  million  in  tbe  United  States,  timated  up  to  1878  at  over  two  milliards  of 
En^lana  is  the  chief  consumer  of  cane-sugar,  francs,  or  $400,000,000. 
takmg  in  tbe  year  1877  as  much  as  15  million  In  1874  the  territory  devoted  to  the  culture 
cwt.  of  the  vine  in  France  amounted  to  2,446,862 

The  Continental  peoples  depend  chiefly  upon  hectares,  the  largest  acreage  which  had  ever 

beet-root  sugar.    The  total  sugar-crop  of  £ih  been  attained.    Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 

rope  for  the  season  1874-75  was  23  million  phylloxera,  it  has  steadily  contracted  since  that 

cwt;  1875-76,  27  million;  1876-77,  22  mil-  year;  by  1877  the  reduction  amounted  to  more 

lion  ;   1877-78,  25  million.     Of  the  crop  of  than  150,000  hectares,  and  in  1878  the  extent 

1876-77,  6*6  million  cwt  was  produced  in  of  soil  planted  was  further  decreased  by  50,000 

France,  6*8  in  Grermany,  4*1  in  Austria,  6  in  hectares.    The  departments  of  the  south  have 

Bttsda,  0*9  in  Belgiuni,  and  0*5  in  Holland.  been  the  principal  sufferers,  those  most  affected 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  four  being   Aude,    Bouches-du-Rh6ne,    Charente, 

chief  consuming  nations  in  1877  was  approxi-  Lo^er  Charente,  Dordogne,  Gard,  lUrault, 

mately  as  follows :  England,  17*6  million  cwt. ;  Lot,  Yar,  and  Vaucluse.    In  other  portions  of 

United  States,  18*8 ;  Germany,  6 ;  France,  4*7.  France  there  has  been  an  extension  in  grape- 

The  annual  consumption  per  capita  in  the  dif-  culture,  the  most  signal  development  being  in 

ferent  European  countries  is  estimated  to  be  the  departments  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and 

at  present  as  follows:  England,  26  kilogrammes;  Yonne.    In  1878  the  oidium  made  its  appear- 

(}ermany,20:  Holland,  11 ;  Belgium,  10 ;  France,  ance  again,  and  added  its  devastations  to  those 

7;  Sweden,  7;  Austria,  4*75 ;  Switzerland,  4 ;  of  the  phylloxera.    The  wine-crop  for  the  year 

Italy,  8*75 ;  Spain,  8 ;  Portugal,  2*75 ;  Russia,  was  48,700,000  hectolitres,  7,705,000  less  than 

2-76 ;  Turkey,  1*5.  the  crop  of  1877,  and  8,098,000  less  than  the 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  France,  mean  crop  of  the  last  ten  years.  While  Lan- 
which  averaged  in  the  five  years  from  1888  guedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny  were  severe- 
to  1848  about  80  million  kilogrammes,  during  ly  scourged,  the  departments  of  the  east  and 
the  period  of  five  years  between  1872  and  center  showed  an  increased  yield. 
1877  averaged  892  million  kilogrammes  per  Nearly  all  of  Italy's  large  production  of  ex- 
annum.  About  500  factories  are  engaged  in  cellent  wines  is  consumed  in  the  country  itself^ 
this  industry.    Their  annual  products  during  the  export  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  of  the 


the  last  five  years  were  reported  as  foUows 
for  the  season  1872-78,  408  million  kilos 
1878-74,  897 ;  1874r-75,  451 ;  1875-76,  462 


production,  although  they  increased  from  291,- 
000  hectolitres  in  1878  to  498,000  in  1876.  In 
the  Austrian  empire  about  615,000  hectares  of 


1876-77,  248.     In  the  year  ending  August  land  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine, 

81, 1879,  the  exports  of  beet-root  sugar  from  two  thirds  of  which  is  in  Hungary.    Of  the 

Germany  were  2,796,918  cwt,  of  which  685,-  admirable  Hungarian  wines  also  the  exports 

629  cwt  was  refined.    In  the  preceding  year  are  small  compared  with  the  domestic  con- 

the  exports  were  1,978,496  cwt,  of  which  sumption.  Spain,  out  of  a  total  of  $100,000,000 

the  proportion  of  refined  sugar  was  487,815  yearly  exports,  sends  abroad  heavy  and  artifi- 

cwt  dally  alcoholi:Md  wines  of  the  value  of  $80,000,- 
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000,  nearly  all  of  which  go  to  England.  Al-  485,000  lbs.  Holland  receives  from  her  cola, 
thoagli  the  consumption  of  the  lighter  wines  nies  enough  to  supply  her  own  large  require- 
of  France  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  Great  roents  and  leave  a  considerable  surplns  for 
Britain  since  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  exportation ;  Java  alone  produces  for  export 
treaty,  it  has  not  yet  approached  the  amount  in  a  propitious  year  over  80  million  lbs.,  and 
of  the  heavy  Spanish  wines  consumed,  the  im-  did  export  over  40  million  in  1874,  and  87 
ports  of  port  and  sherry  being  10,667,000  gal-  million  in  1876.  All  the  states  of  South  aud 
ions  in  1877,  and  those  of  French  wines  6,648,-  Central  America  produce  more  or  less  tobacco 
000  gallons.  The  British  imports  of  German  to  export.  Nearly  all  the  European  states 
wines  amount  to  less  than  half  a  million  gjtl-  supply  their  requirements  in  part  with  their 
Ions,  those  of  Italian  wines  slightly  more.  The  own  products.  The  total  European  orop  is 
total  consumption  of  wine  in  Great  Britain  in  supposed  to  average  260  million  lbs.  Austria, 
1877  was  about  16  million  gallons,  of  the  total  although  the  largest  tobacco-producer  of  the 
value  of  about  87i  million  dollars.  The  pro-  European  countries,  her  crop  in  1876  bdng 
duction  of  wine  in  the  United  States  is  slowly  971,000  centners  (1  centner  =  50  kilos),  is  re- 
but decidedly  extending.  The  culture  of  the  ceiving  larger  and  larger  quantities  each  year 
vine  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  declining,  of  foreign-grown  tobacco;  the  imports  in- 
the  exports  of  Cape  wines  having  steadily  di-  creased  S>om  106,000  centners  in  1869  to  492,- 
minished  from  819,000  gallons  in  1868  to  98,000  000  in  1875.  The  400  or  500  centners  produced 
in  1866,  88,000  in  1870,  75,000  in  1878,  and  in  Germany  do  not  satisfy  a  third  of  her  re- 
55,000  in  1875,  These  wines  are  only  used  to  quirements.  France  produces  about  80  million 
adulterate  other  sorts.  kilos  per  annum,  and  imports  an  equal  quantity. 
Tobacco. — The  total  world's  production  of  Russia's  production  in  1876  amounted  to  40 
tobacco  can  not  be  estimated  with  any  satis-  million  kilos;  Italy's  was  4^  million,  Holland's 
factory  degree  of  accuracy.  The  tobacco-grow-  4  million,  and  Belgium's  not  quite  2^  million 
ing  States  of  the  American  Union  furnish  the  kilos.  The  very  considerable  production  of 
largest  and  most  productive  area  devoted  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Alpers  is 
this  staple.  The  total  production  of  the  United  not  to  any  extent  exported  except  to  the  bor- 
States  is  probably  at  present  as  much  as  400  dering  lands. 

million  lbs.    The  exports  of  leaf- tobacco  from        The  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  per  ca- 

American  ports  amounted  in  1878  to  288  mil-  pita  in  some  of  the  principal  tobacco -consum- 

lion  lbs.,  against  282  million  in  1877,  218  roil-  ing  countries  has  been  estimated  as  foUows: 

lion  in  1876,  228  million  in  1875,  818  million  Holland,  4|  lbs.  per  head  of  population ;  Ger- 

in  1874,  218  million  in  1878,  284  million  in  many,  S^jVlbs.;  United  States,  8  lbs.;  Anstro- 

1872,  215  million  in  1871,  and  185  million  in  Hungary,  2|  lbs.;   Cuba,  2yV  lbs.;  Italy,  li 

1870.    From  the  surplus  of  the  American  crop  lb. ;  Russia,  1  lb. 

all  the  European  states  derive  the  greater  part  The  importations  of  manufactured  tobacco 
of  their  supplies.  The  Cuban  exportation,  in  into  Germany  in  1871-'72  were  48  million 
consequence  of  the  civil  disturbances  in  the  kilos;  in  1872-'78,  76  million;  in  1878-'74,  84 
island,  fell  to  5  million  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  189  million;  in  1874-'75,  42  million;  in  1875-'76, 
million  cigars  in  1876,  and  8  million  lbs.  of  to-  46  million;  in  1876-'77,  49  million.  Almost 
bacco  and  88  million  cigars  in  1877.  Large  the  whole  of  the  importations  are  American 
quantities  of  Central  American  tobacco  are  tobacco  through  the  port^  of  Bremen  and  Ham- 
worked  up  in  the  Havana  factories,  and  a  great  burg.  Bremen,  in  1876,  imported  58  million 
number  of  European-made  cigars  are  shipped  kilos  of  tobacco,  48  million  of  which  was  fh>m 
there  to  be  reexported  with  the  Havana  brand,  the  United  States,  and  exported  45  million*  88 
Not  one  half  of  the  cigars  dealt  in  as  Havana  million  of  which  was  American  tobacco.  The 
cigars  are  supposed  to  be  made  from  tobacco  consumption  of  tobacco  per  capita  in  Germany 
grown  in  Cuba.  Another  Spanish  colony,  the  is  estimated  at  1  '50  kilo  in  the  seven  years  pre- 
Philippine  Islands,  plays  an  important  part  in  ceding  1870,  and  1*88  in  the  succeeding  seven 
the  international  tobacco  trade :  out  of  98  years.  The  culture  of  tobacco  in  Germany  has 
million  cigars  exported  from  Manila  in  1874,  shown  a  tendency  to  decline  within  a  few 
98  million  in  1875,  and  84  million  in  1876,  49  year?.  There  was  an  increase  up  to  the  year 
million  were  taken  in  China,  142  million  went  1874,  when  80,500  hectares  were  under  culti- 
to  India  and  Singapore,  and  88  million  were  vation,  and  54  million  kilos  were  harvested, 
sent  to  Europe ;  besides  which  11  or  12  million  In  1876  the  crop  was  42  million  kilos ;  in  1876. 
lb».  of  raw  Manila  tobacco  are  annually  received  87  million;  in  1877,  81  million,  the  acreage 
in  Europe.  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Set-  in  the  mean  time  having  fallen  to  21,785  hec- 
tlements  have  a  conMderable  export  trade  in  tares.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  confined 
tobacco,  which  in  the  two  former  countries  almost  entirely  to  the  Rhine  valley;  81  per 
however  has  receded  since  1878,  in  which  year  cent,  of  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop  Is  sitna- 
the  Chinese  exports  were  2  and  the  Japanese  ted  in  Baden,  24  per  cent,  in  Prasna,  21  per 
nearly  5  million  lbs.,  those  of  the  Straits  Set-  cent,  in  Bavaria,  and  16  per  cent,  in  Alsace- 
tlements  being  212,000  lbs. ;  in  1876  the  Chi-  Lorraine.  The  production  in  1874  and  the 
nese  exports  were  1,481,000,  the  Japanese  years  immediately  preceding  was  stimulated 
785,000,  and  those  of  the  Straits  Settlements  by  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
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port  daties  on  tobacco,  which  qaestion  was 
being  agitated  at  that  time. 

The  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  Italy  was  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  year  1869.  The  mann- 
factare  was  made  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
society  called  the  Be^iej  in  consideration  of  a 
rent  paid  annually  to  the  state,  with  a  certain 
share  in  the  profits  as  an  additional  royalty. 
Daring  the  first  six  years  of  the  monopoly  the 
domestic  crop  of  tobacco  increased  from  8,673,- 
569  lAlos  in  1870  to  4,421,418  in  1875 ;  and  its 
value  from  1,968,779  to  2,489,948  francs.  The 
consumption  of  tobacco  per  capita  is  0*708  kilo, 
of  the  value  of  5*47  francs.  The  sales  increased 
from  14,252,619  kilos  in  1868,  the  year  before 
the  establishment  of  the  monopoly,  to  17,658,- 
847  in  1874 ;  the  next  year  they  fell  off  to  17,- 
001,000  kilos,  and  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing again  since  then.  The  total  receipts  from 
the  sales  of  1876  were  184,058,182  franca,  of 
which  41,816,795  francs  represented  the  total 
cost  of  the  materials,  manufacture,  and  sales, 
and  92,236,837  was  net  profit.  The  share  of 
the  Regis  in  this  profit  was  5,093,827  francs ; 
the  rent  paid  in  to  the  Government  amounted 
to  79,484,891  francs ;  the  share  of  the  state  in 
the  profits  was  5,098,827  francs,  besides  2,563,- 
792  francs  which  proceeded  from  supplement- 
ary taxes.  The  home  production  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  m  the  importations  from 
abroad:  in  1871  the  domestic  growers  fur- 
nished about  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 
required  by  the  Begiey  and  in  1876  not  more 
than  19  per  cent.  Italy  has  therefore  become 
a  large  consumer  of  foreign  tobacco.  The  i?tf- 
ffie'i  purchases  abroad  were  9,841,511  kilos  in 
1871,  14,299,250  in  1872,  12,837,021  in  1873, 
15,148,423  in  1874, 19,393,609  in  1875,  and  18,- 
875,031  in  1876.  The  largest  part  of  the  for- 
eign supply  is  purchased  in  the  United  States, 
whence  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  imports  were 
derived  in  1871,  and  over  80  per  cent,  in  1874, 
1875,  and  1876.  The  imports  of  tobacco  from 
the  TTnited  States  for  the  several  years  were  as 
follows:  1871,  6,948,145  kilos,  value  7,669,511 
francs;  1872,  10,549,405  kilos,  value  13,902,- 
493  francs;  1873,  10,470,078  kilos,  value  11,- 
974,690  francs;  1874,  12,865,131  kilos,  value 
15,544,532  francs ;  1876, 15,472,440  kilos,  value 
25,039,686  francs;  1876, 15,060,020  kilos,  value 
20.634,238  francs. 

OoTToy. — In  the  cotton  trade  and  industry 
the  year  1878  was  one  of  unprecedented  de- 
pression. The  extension  of  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities in  all  commercial  countries  during  the 
period  of  inflated  values  and  over- stimulated 
consumption  before  1873  necessitated  a  fierce 
struggle  for  trade  in  the  subsequent  period  of 
diminished  consumption.  The  short  grain - 
crops  in  Europe  and  the  famines  in  India  and 
China  lessened  the  power  of  consumption,  and 
occasioned  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  manu- 
factured stock ;  while  no  corresponding  decline 
took  place  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  owing 
to  the  short  supply  of  cotton.  The  deficiency, 
eompared  with  1877,  amounted  at  one  time  to 


700,000  bales;  while  raw  cotton  declined  in 
average  price  in  Liverpool  A^.  to  id.  per  lb. 
below  the  level  of  1877;  the  prices  for  yams 
in  Manchester  declined  for  the  twelve  months 
l-ffd.  to  liV^.,  and  manufactured  goods  id, 
to  1^.  per  lb.  The  British  imports  for  1878 
amounted  to  3,015,840  bales,  an  increase  of 
225,920  bales  American,  with  a  decrease  of 
189,580  bales  Brazilian,  109,300  Egyptian, 
and  90,110  East  Indian;  the  net  decrease  for 
the  year  was  182,250  bales.  The  average  im- 
port price  in  1878  was  fi^^d,  per  lb.,  agamst 
6i^.  in  1877,  Hd.  in  1876,  7j\d,  in  1875,  9^d. 
in  1873,  8^.  in  1871,  and  U^d,  in  1869.  The 
annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  ten  years,  in  millions  of  pounds,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1878,  1,176;  1877,  1,237;  1876,1,274; 
1875,1,230;  1874,  1,266;  1873,  1,246;  1872, 
1,175;  1871,  1,205;  1870,  1,071;  1869,  989. 
The  quantities  and  values  of  the  Briti^  ex- 
ports of  cotton  manufactures  for  ten  years 
were  as  follows,  in  millions  and  tenths  of  mil- 
lions: 
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TIARS. 

Tam. 

PlM^fW 

idi. 

HMkiT. 

tbIm  of 
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Lbs. 

£ 

Tudk 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18T8... 

8d0-5 

18-0 

8,606-0 

47-7 

51 

65-9 

1877... 

287-6 

12  8 

8,8280 

51-9 

49 

89-7 

1876.. 

2881 

12-7 

8,656-6 

49-9 

4-9 

67-6 

1576... 

S15-4 

181 

8,547-8 

681 

5-4 

71-7 

1874... 

820-5 

14-5 

8,587  1 

54-8 

5-8 

74  2 

1878... 

814-6 

15-8 

8,466-5 

66-8 

55 

778 

187i... 

212-8 

16-6 

8,517-5 

58-2 

5-8 

801 

1871... 

198-6 

15-0 

8,8951 

52-8 

4-8 

72-8 

1870... 

1860 

14  6 

8,257-4 

580 

8  7 

71-4 

1869... 

1C9-6 

14-1 

2,8661 

49-9 

80 

671 

The  following  table  presents  an  estimate  of 
the  total  value  of  the  cotton  goods  produced 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton 
consumed  each  year  from  1867  to  1878  inclu- 
sive, the  difference  giving  the  balance  left  for 
wages,  interest,  profits,  and  all  the  other  ex- 
penses of  manufacture,  the  figures  representing 
millions  and  fractions  of  millions  of  pounds 
sterling: 
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TotelTAlMO# 

Ooifk  cfiaw 

BikaMlhr 
•u. 

I«i67 

90-4 

91-7 

86- 1 

98- 1 

101-9 

109-9 

104-6 

100-5 

95-4 

88-7 

87-8 

60-7 

41  S 
40-9 
48-7 
42-1 
40-8 
48-0 
45-4 
40-2 
86-5 
82-8 
82  5 
80-8 

48-1 

1868 

60-7 

1860 

42-4 

1870 

51  0 

1871 

61-1 

1872 

54*2 

1878 

60-1 

1874. 

60-8 

1P75 

58.9 

1876. 

56-9 

1877 

54-7 

187a 

60-8 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  labor  and 
capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  have  borne  the  burden  of  reduced 
values  in  a  somewhat  greater  measure  than  the 
capital  and  labor  engaged  in  its  manufacture, 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  material  in  the  fintt 
four  years  of  the  twelve  was  46*4  per  cent,  of 
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the  mannfactored  product,  in  the  second  four 
years  42 '6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  last  four  years 
only  87'5  per  cent  Daring  the  period  of  twelve 
years,  wlule  the  yalae  of  the  aggregate  manu- 
facture has  declined  about  10,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  about  11  million  pounds,  the  actual 
production  has  been  increased  about  10  per 
cent  The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  fallen  in  ten 
years  from  11-|>^  to  6{<2.  per  pound.  The 
price  of  middling  uplands  was  quoted  in  the 
month  of  October  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1874  to  1878  as  follows:  1874,  Sd. ;  1876,  7^^.; 
1876,  OK;  1877,  6H<^.;  1878,  ^^,  The 
price  of  40-mule  yam  at  the  same  dates  was 
12i€L  per  pound  in  1874, 10i<2.  in  1875,  lOK  in 


1876,  lOid.  in  1877,  and  OK  in  1878;  the 
price  of  89-inch  red-end  cloth  was  ll^d.  per 
pound  in  1874, 10i<2.  in  1875,  d^d.  in  1876,  9fd 
in  1877,  and  8d  in  1878.  The  margin  for  the 
cost  and  profit  of  manufacture  has  been  re- 
duced in  the  five  years  from  4id,  to  S^d^  or 
nearly  24  per  cent,  on  yarn,  and  from  S^d,  to 
li^.,  or  over  42  per  cent,  on  long  doth. 

The  present  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  world,  both  in  the 
form  of  raw  material  for  manufacture  and  in 
imports  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  latter  being  the 
products  of  British  factories,  with  the  con- 
sumption per  capita  in  Uie  several  countries,  is 
as  follows,  in  millions  of  pounds : 


COUKTRIZS. 

FflfHiLrtkm. 

CoMBBpllaa  cf  nw  esttaa. 

Total  eoM 

nptkB. 

Bnasla 

88,260,000 

6,291,000 

2,028,000 

42,727.000 

87,881.000 

4,18O,C00 

5,886,000 

2,776,000 

86,900,000 

21,275,000 

26,948,000 

1,450,000 

15,858,000 

84,160,000 

142-5 

24-8 

•  •  •   a 

249-1 
lCl-8 
18-8 
43-2 
426 
2300 
79-9 
62-8 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

195T 

Um.  p&rtxf. 
1'65 
8-94 

•  •  •  ■ 

6-88 
2-71 
8-84 
600 
15-80 
6-28 
8-76 
1-96 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

6-72 

Uh. 
2-6 
8-0 
50 

65-2 
79 

48-0 

17-4 

•  •  ■  * 

10-9 
25-7 
51-1 
6-9 
87  0 

•  •  •  ft 

Lbi.  ptr  csp. 

•08 

1  27 

2-47 

1-52 

•21 

10-41 

8-26 

•  •  »  • 

•54 
1-21 
1  59 
4-75 
2-40 

t  •  •  • 

Um. 

1451 

82-8 

60 

814-8 

109-2 

56-8 

60-6 

426 

249^9 

105  6 

103-9 

«-9 

870 

195-7 

W  POT  saw 
l-«^ 

Norway  aad  Swedeo 

Denmark 

621 
8  47 

7-86 

Austria 

2-99 

Holland 

18-76 

Bal^nm 

11-85 

Bwjtzttrlaad 

16-80 

Franoe. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  and  Malta 

on 

4-96 
8-85 

Greece 

4-76 

Turkey,  Roomania,  etc . . . 
GreatBritaln 

2-40 
6-72 

Total  Europe 

822,966,000 

1,175-6 

8-C8 

289-7 

•89 

1,4668 

4-62 

Turkey,  Persia,  etc 

India . . 

24,540,000 

260,000,0J0 

435,000,000 

88,620,000 

12,600,000 

295-6 

1,000  0 

650 

• .  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

880 

8800 

1000 

20-0 

800 

1-54 

1-82 

•28 

•69 

940 

880 

6850 

1,1000 

86-0 

800 

1-54 
2'50 

China. 

8  62 

Jflpan ........... 

2-58 

8i«n,  Jara,  etc 

8-40 

Total  AsU 

765,660,000 

1,860  0 

1-79 

518- 0 

•69 

1,6780 

2-48 

Egypt  and  North  Afttea. . 
Coasts  of  Africa 

17,000,000 

18,000,000 

200,000,000 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

• 

840 
2b*0 

•  ■  •  • 

800 
215 

•  •  •  • 

84-0 
8S0 

•  •  ■  ft 

200 
8*16 

Interior  of  Africa. 

ft  ■  •  ■ 

Total  Africa. 

280,000,000 

•  •  ■  • 

■  •  •  • 

62-0 

-26 

62-0 

•26 

United  States  and  Canada. 
Rest  of  America. 

4^,860,000 
48,250,000 

6280 

•  ft  •  ■ 

12-85 

•  •  •  • 

22-0 
1850 

-46 
812 

6500 
186-0 

18-80 
8.12 

Total  Amarioa 

92,100,000 
2,600,000 

6280 

6-82 

167-0 

1-70 

785-0 

8-52 

Australia. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

185-0 

8-12 

I860 

8  12 

The  World 

1,408,896,000 

8,168-6 

2-26 

1,141-T 

•74 

4,206-8 

2^96 

The  following  table,  showing  the  average  of  the  total  supply  taken  by  each  for  the  diflFer- 

quantities  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  Great  ent  years  designated,  will  illustrate  the  prog 

Britaiu  and  in  the  parts  of  the  world  whose  ress  that  has  been  made  outside  of  England  in 

competition  she  fears,  as  well  as  the  percentage  cotton  manufacturing: 


couimuEab 


GreatBritaln. 
Cnntlnrat . . . 
United  SUtea 
India. 

Total 


iseo. 


DalM  nf  400  Ibt. 
2,817 

1,794 
1,088 


6,699 


49-4 
81*6 
19-1 


100 


isre-^i. 


BftlMer400nM. 
2,9^8 
1,962 
1,209 

87 


6,246 


Pot  omt* 

47-9 

81-4 

19-8 

1-4 


100 


isrr-vra. 


of  400  Ib». 
2.988 
2,478 
1,667 

280 

7,848 


PwCCBt. 

40-6 

88-7 

22-6 

81 

100 


Wool.  —  The  trade  in  fine  colonial  wool 
was  moderately  satisfactory  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1878.  At  the  close  of  the  Septem- 
ber sales  a  declining  demand  reduced  the  level 
of  prices.  The  subsequent  occurrence  of  sev- 
eral heavy  fulures  oauised  a  panic  which  drove 


prices  far  below  their  normal  level.  In  low 
grades  of  wool  the  market  was  stagnant  and 
depressed  during  the  whole  year,  and  accumu- 
lated stocks  were  piled  up  without  buyers, 
while  prices  remained  exceptionally  iow. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  wool  to  Europe 
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from  the  Britisb  colonies  suddenly  increased 
in  the  two  years  1871  and  1872  from  11  to  17 
millions  sterling,  the  average  before  the  year 
1871  having  been  11  millions,  and  since  that 
year  18^^  millions  per  annum.  The  average 
value  per  bale  declined  from  £23|  in  1865  and 
£Ui  in  1866  to  £16i  in  1869,  and  then  rapid- 
ly rose  to  £26i  in  1872 ;  it  has  since  declined 
to  £181,  where  it  has  stood  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  prices  in  the  latter  part  of  1878 
were  about  18  per  cent,  below  that  figure. 
The  imports  into  Europe  firom  the  chief  sheep- 
grazing  countries  which  export  have  been  for 
the  last  eight  years  as  follows,  in  thousands  of 
bales: 


TSARS. 


18TS. 
ISTT. 
1S76. 
1879. 
lifTt. 
18TO. 
1878. 
1^1 


liMtMlarfa. 

Cap*. 

IU*«  Plato. 

T»l 

164 

866 

688 

169 

877 

T71 

170 

878 

6»9 

176 

217 

en 

164 

84) 

&51 

160 

86i 

028 

l.'M 

8217 

067 

149 

821 

TMd. 


1^28 

1,871 

1,811 

1,184 

1,061 

976 

910 

937 


The  diminution  of  49,000  bales  in  1878  was 
occasioned  by  droughts,  but  it  did  not  have  the 
effect  to  raise  prices;  for.  although  the  quan- 
tities absorbed  in  the  European  trade  were 
larger  than  in  1877,  the  large  surplus  stocks 
remaining  from  the  preceding  year  prevented 
any  deficiency  being  felt.  The  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  woolen  fabrics  from  Great  Britain 
has  been  from  82  millions  sterling  in  1872  to  17 
millions  in  1877,  two  thirds  of  the  diminution 
being  in  the  quantities  exported,  and  the  re- 
maining third  in  the  diminished  value  of  doth, 
which  was  not  compensated  by  any  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  wool. 

Bilk. — Since  the  silk-crop  of  Europe  has 
fallen  away  from  7  down  to  8  million  kilo- 
grammes per  annum,  in  consequence  of  the 
silk-worm  disease,  the  factories  of  Europe  have 
been  obliged  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  in- 
creased imports  of  raw  silk  from  the  East 
The  great  factories  of  Lyons  depend  almost 
entirely  on  Oriental  silk.  The  silk-crop  of  Eu- 
rope and  Western  Asia  amounted  in  1875  to  4, 
in  1876  to  1*7,  and  in  1877  to  2*6  million  kilos. 
Of  the  product  of  the  last-named  year,  France 
Aimished  half  a  million,  and  Italy  (mainly 
raised  from  cocoons  imported  from  Japan)  l^- 
million  kilos;  Spain  furnished  a  small  quanti- 
ty ;  the  rest  came  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  total  is  not  as  great  as  it  should 
be,  owing  to  the  failure  to  include  the  crops 
of  Austria,  Greece,  Algiers,  and  other  produc- 
ing lands.  The  importations  of  raw  silk  from 
Eastern  Asia  in  1875  were  5*6  million  kilos ;  in 
1876,  6*2  miUion ;  and  in  1877, 5*7  million.  In 
the  latter  year  the  proportion  furnished  by 
Ohina  was  4*1  million,  by  Japan  0*9  million, 
and  by  British  India  0*7  million. 

The  exports  from  France  have  diminished  at 
a  rapid  rate  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
decline  has  been  from  477  million  francs  in 
1878  to  415,  877,  and  270  million,  respectively, 


in  the  three  following  years,  and  Ulnstrates  the 
great  decrease  in  the  consumptive  capacity  of 
all  countries.  A  part  of  this  shrinkage,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  all  except  the  most 
expensive  silk  manufactures,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  protected  native  silk  industry. 
The  exports  of  silks  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  who  used  to  be  one  of  her  best  custom- 
ers, have  decreased  from  59  million  francs  in 
1871  to  84  million  in  1877. 

Goal  and  Iron. — The  coal  trade  of  Great 
Britain  exhibits  some  abnormal  and  unexpect- 
ed features,  and  has  passed  through  an  event- 
ful period.  In  1872  there  was  a  great  activ- 
ity in  the  mining  industry,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  of  iron  and  coal ;  the  output  increased 
6i  million  tons  over  that  of  1871.  In  1873 
the  wave  of  prosperity  rose  still  higher,  al- 
though, owing  to  labor  confiicts,  the  produc- 
tion surpassed  by  only  8^  million  tons  that  of 
1872.  In  1874  the  contraction  had  set  in,  and 
there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  2  million  tons  in 
the  production  of  the  mines.  Yet  in  1875,  with 
an  increasing  depression  in  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  the  production  of  coal  began  again 
to  increase,  with  a  vast  stride  of  6}  million 
tons,  and  in  1876  a  further  increase  of  nearly 
li  miUion  tons  occurred.  In  1877  the  out- 
put was  still  further  increased  by  H  million 
tons.  This  augmented  volume  of  trade  was 
only  achieved  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  wa- 
ges to  the  lowest  endurable  living  rate,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  great  influx  of  laborers 
who  had  been  attracted  into  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry by  the  high  wages  of  1871-^78.  But 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction was  increased,  while  large  numbers  of 
men  have  abandoned  the  trade;  that  is,  the 
quantity  mined  per  man  has  been  increasing. 

The  total  production,  export,  and  home 
consumption  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
twelve  years  1866~'77  were  as  follows,  in  mil- 
lions of  tons: 


TSARS. 

Kzportk 

Hmm 

oaantnptioii. 

Total 
prodnelloB. 

1666 

10 
10 

11 
11 

18 

in 

18 
18 
U 
14 
16 
15 

n 

98 
91 
96 

98 
104 

no 

114 
110 
117 
116 
118 

101 

1867 

104 

1868. 

108 

1869 

1870. 

lOT 
110 

1871 

117 

1878. 

128 

1878. 

12T 

1874. 

12ft 

187a. 

18t 

1876 

188 

18T7 .. 

184 

In  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  the  coal- 
mining interest,  owing  to  the  contracted  con- 
sumption of  iron,  is  languishing  from  the  ef- 
fects of  diminishing  demand  and  sinking  prices. 

The  world's  production  of  crude  iron  ap- 
proaches the  figure  of  16  million  tons  per  an- 
num, of  which  12  millions  are  produced  in  Eu- 
rope and  6*6  millions  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  production  of  the  different  iron-producing 
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countries  advanced  between  1868  and  1874  as 
follows:  Great  Britain,  from  5,050,000  to  6,- 
087,000  tons ;  German  Empire  (without  count- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine),  from  1,169,000  to  1,409,- 
000  tons ;  France  (without  Alsace),  from  1,235,- 
000  to  1,888,000  tons;  Belgium,  from  486,000 
to  588,000;  Austrian  Empire,  from  375,000  to 
484,000 ;  Russia,  from  325,000  to  826,000 ;  Swe- 
den, from  268,000  to  228,000 ;  United  States, 
from  1,454,000  to  2,439,000.  The  total  man- 
ufactures of  iron  and  steel  in  the  different 
countries  are  estimated  as  follows,  in  thousands 


of  tons :  Great  Britain,  iron  8,500,  steel  500 ; 
United  States,  iron  1,602,  steel  143 ;  Germany, 
iron  1,150,  steel  200 ;  France,  iron  883,  steel 
188 ;  Belgium,  iron  503,  steel  15 ;  Austria,  iron 
800,  steel  49 ;  Russia,  iron  245,  steel  7 ;  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  iron  191,  steel  12 ;  Spain,  iron 
36 ;  Italy,  iron  24 ;  extra-European  lands,  iron 
70.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  several 
countries  of  the  world,  with  the  growth  in  this 
industry  since  1850,  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  produce  of  each  nation 
for  the  years  designated  in  thousands  of  tons: 


TKABS. 

GrMt 
Britain. 

Ualtad 

Gflnaanj. 

^ 

▲oitro* 
HnQgarj. 

.-. 

..-. 

l«i^ 

0«k«r 

COTOtrfM. 

TotaL 

1890.... 

S,S49 

604 

400 

400 

141 

886 

828 

189 

•  •  • 

185 

4,488 

1866.... 

8,976 

097 

600 

000 

888 

880 

800 

184 

•  •  • 

144 

5,919 

I860.... 

8,700 

818 

000 

880 

818 

885 

891 

181 

•  ■  • 

140 

7,848 

1866.... 

4.819 

889 

941 

1,179 

401 

870 

810 

288 

80 

140 

9,»8 

1870.... 

fi;968 

1,060 

1,880 

906 

608 

894 

868 

894 

180 

140 

11,610 

1871.... 

8,027 

1,701 

1^ 

848 

607 

410 

858 

898 

189 

208 

18,665 

1878  ... 

0,741 

8,M0 

1,771 

1,198 

048 

450 

891 

888 

170 

8C4 

14,445 

1878.... 

<,666 

8,558 

1,948 

1,889 

605 

688 

870 

888 

258 

8(4 

14.698 

1874.... 

6.991 

8,898 

1,087 

1,869 

688 

474 

872 

881 

841 

2C4 

18,407 

1876.... 

ej»66 

8,017 

1,748 

1,888 

589 

440 

420 

848 

260 

204 

18L708 

187S.... 

0,666 

1,868 

1.688 

1,420 

669 

470 

480 

845 

860 

204 

18,671 

1877..  . 

0,008 

2,099 

lfiS6 

1,888 

410 

470 

420 

S48 

800 

804 

18,027 

During  the  period  from  1860  to  1876  the 
number  of  puddling-furnaces  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  increased  from  8,462  to  7,159, 
augmenting  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  from  2  to  4^  million  tons.  This  in- 
crease would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  iron,  though  steel 
had  never  supplanted  malleable  iron  in  the 
market  as  it  has  done.  The  extension  of  blast- 
furnace facilities  was  equally  enormous  and 
uncalled  for;  and  at  the  end  of  1878  there 
were  500  blast-famaces  lying  idle  in  Great 
Britain.  A  capital  of  as  much  as  five  millions 
sterling  invested  in  blast-fhrnaces  has  remained 
unproductive  for  the  last  two  years,  while 
other  iron-masters  kept  their  furnaces  in  blast 
at  a  loss  until  they  were  completely  bankrupted. 
Now  for  the  first  time  there  are  signs  of  a  re- 
vival in  the  market  for  pig  iron,  and  an  upward 
tendency  in  prices. 

The  capital  expended  in  pnddling-fumaces  is 
probably  lost  together.  More  than  half  the 
pnddling-fumaces  in  the  north  of  England, 
Staffordshire,  and  Wales  have  ceased  opera- 
tions probably  for  ever,  and  gradually  the  re- 
maining ones  must  let  their  fires  go  out  one 
by  one  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  But 
if  England  has  lost  this  so  lately  important 
Industry,  she  is  foremost  in  pursuing  tne  one 
which  has  pushed  it  to  the  wall.  The  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  steel  has  increased  within 
five  years  from  540,000  to  818,000  tons,  while 
the  price  has  fallen  from  £14  to  £4  lOtf.  per 
ton.  Steel- works  have  been  started  on  the 
Mersey  and  the  Tees,  at  Barrow,  Shefiield,  and 
Manchester,  and  in  Wales  and  Staffordshire. 
Yet  England  is  not  without  riv^s  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  new  material.  France  and  the 
United  States  early  started  In  the  race,  and 
have  elaborated  their  own  methods  and  im- 
proTements;  and  Belgium  and  Germany  com- 


pete so  well  with  the  British  manufacturers 
that  they  can  frequently  cite  lower  prices. 

The  competition  of  English  iron  manufac- 
turers with  foreign  mantdfacturers  and  with 
each*  other  has  been  desperate,  and  prices  have 
steadily  declined.  The  total  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878 
were  47,000  tons  less  than  in  1877,  but  75,000 
tons  more  than  in  1876.  The  exports  in  1878 
were  only  658,000  tons  less  than  those  of  1878 ; 
yet  the  shrinkage  in  prices  made  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  between  the  two 
years  fully  20  millions  sterling.  The  lowest 
price  was  touched  in  July,  1879,  when  Scotch 
pig  was  quoted  at  40f.  3 J.  per  ton. .  When 
considerable  orders  came  from  the  United 
States  a  turn  in  prices  resulted,  and  the  trade 
'  began  to  revive.  By  tbe  middle  of  September 
Scotch  iron  was  selling  at  49«.  7<2.,  and  on  the 
1st  of  October  at  59«.  6c2.  Cleveland  Ko.  3 
rose  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  begin- 
ning of  October  from  S2$,  6d.  to  44«.  6 J.,  and 
Cleveland  bars  from  96«.  to  114«. 

As  the  expansion  in  the  iron  industry  was 
greater  than  in  any  other,  and  spread  over  all 
countries  before  the  crisis  of  1878,  so  now  this 
trade  is  suffering  the  most  severely  from  a  col- 
lapse of  prices  and  a  lack  of  business.  In  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  France  the  depression  is 
greater  than  in  England,  and  a  long  and  bitter 
contest  is  impendins  between  the  new  works 
on  the  Continent  and  the  capital  engaged  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  in  England. 

Pbtbolbum. — The  production  of  petroleum 
in  the  oil-fields  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in 
quantities  of  any  commercial  importance,  began 
in  the  year  1859.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  has  the  export  trade  assumed  such  dimen- 
sions as  largely  to  exceed  the  home  consump- 
tion. The  production  of  the  wells  for  the  five 
years  from  1859  to  1863,  inclusive,  was  8,862,- 
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000  barrels;  1864-^68,  15,140,17^;  1869-^73,  the  stock  of  manafactnred  goods  be jond  any 
80,010,119 ;  and  1874-78,  57,568,776 ;  total  present  demaDd,  and  underbid  each  other  till 
production  for  the  twenty  years,  111,082,070  prices  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  were  threat- 
barrels.  The  exports  of  petroleum  from  the  ened  with  a  double  danger  by  a  dearth  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1876,  in  barrels  of  supply  of  raw  cotton,  which  kept  up  the  price 
crude  oil  or  their  equivalent,  the  barrel  con-  of  the  material,  while  the  failure  of  seyeral 
taining  42  gallons,  were  7,497,856  bbls. ;  the  manufacturers  and  the  critical  situation  of 
home  consumption  for  the  same  year,  2,677,-  others  threw  their  stocks  of  cotton  goods  on 
158 bbls.;  in  1877,  exports  10,175,014  bbls.,  the  market  and  depressed  the  prices  of  manu- 
home  consumption  2,761,574  bbls. ;  in  1878,  ex-  factures.  In  the  coal  and  iron  industries  the 
ports  10,353,774  bbls.,  home  consumption  situation  was  equally  gloomy,  and  there  can 
8,769,226  bbls.  Of  the  production  of  1878,  be  no  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  steel  for 
66'4  per  cent,  was  shipped  abroad,  24*2  per  iron  will  cause  a  gradual  decay  of  those  trades, 
cent,  went  into  consumption  in  the  United  extended  as  they  had  been  by  the  sudden  and 
States,  and  9  4  per  cent,  went  to  increase  the  enormous  demand  for  iron  before  1873.  In 
surplus  stock.  The  total  producdon  in  1878  the  stock  market  there  has  been  a  large  un- 
was  15,165,462  bbls.,  against  13,135,671  in  loading  of  American  State  securities,  which 
1877,  and  8,968,906  in  1876.  The  daily  aver-  have  returned  to  America,  and  of  Russian 
age  consumption  in  1878  was  38,494  bbls.,  se9urities,  which  went  to  Germany  and  France, 
against  34,351  in  1877,  an  increase  of  over  12  The  great  Glasgow  failure  caused  less  distress 
per  cent.  The  shipments  to  New  York  from  in  the  money  and  loan  market  than  in  the  in- 
the  oil  regions  in  1876  were  24^^  per  cent,  of  dustrial  districts  of  the  north, 
the  total  shipments,  in  1877  35  per  cent.,  and  The  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank, 
in  1878  48  per  cent.  The  Cleveland  refineries  which  closed  its  payments  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 
consnme  20  to  24  per  cent  of  the  total  ship-  her,  1878,  amounted  almost  to  a  national  dis- 
ments,  and  14  to  19  per  cent,  goes  to  Pitts-  aster,  reducing  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
burgh ;  the  Oil  Creek  refiners,  who  in  1876  and  families  in  the  south  of  Scotland  to  beggary. 
1877  took  13  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  oil  shipped.  The  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  this  gigantic 
in  1878  consumed  but  2  per  cent.  institution  after  its  collapse  revealed  a  degree 

In  England  the  evils  of  declining  prices  and  of  willful  deceit  and  criminal  recklessness  on 
a  contracted  trade  have  made  themselves  felt  the  part  of  its  managers  which  set  the  public 
with  greater  severity  in  each  succeeding  year,  to  reflecting  anew  on  the  lustice  of  the  reputa- 
In  1877,  as  in  1876,  the  English  money  market  tion  for  integrity  formerly  deserved  and  long 
was  in  a  languishing  condition.  The  Bank's  enjoyed  by  the  British  merchant.  The  bank 
mean  rate  of  discount  for  the  year  was  2}  per  was  established  in  1839.  Its  paid-up  capital 
cent,  against  2^  per  cent  in  1876 ;  the  rate  in  was  £1,000,000.  It  had  one  hundred  and 
the  open  market  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  thirty-one  branches,  distributed  all  over  Scot- 
preceding  year,  averaging  2^  per  cent  The  land.  Although  its  bills  had  never  stood  A  1 
nnancial  situation  of  the  country  was  seriously  in  Lombard  Street,  the  public  had  no  suspicion 
impaired  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  of  of  its  condition  until  ^e  day  it  was  closed ;  on 
about  20  per  cent. ;  the  advance  from  46«.  2d.  the  very  preceding  day  its  shares  stood  at  2*85^ 
to  56«.  9a.  in  this  period  of  stagnation  ag-  in  the  market  For  years  before  the  published 
gravated  greatly  the  general  distress.  The  in-  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  were 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living,  happening  at  a  made  up  of  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  forgeries, 
time  of  feeble  business  and  low  markets  for  All  the  hooks  were  falsified.  The  statement 
manufactured  goods,  excited  numerous  conflicts  published  four  months  before  the  failure,  when 
between  labor  and  capital :  there  occurred  not  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  was  voted,  gave  the 
less  than  161  separate  strikes  within  the  year  amountof  bills  receivable  over  a  million  pounds 
1C77.  Pauperism  increased  11  per  cent  this  t<x>  high;,  the  good  securities  were  overstated 
year,  comparing  it  with  the  last.  Owing  to  by  nearly  the  same  amount ;  and  a  couple  of 
the  unusual  requirements  for  food,  the  importa-  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  fictitiously  add- 
tions  were  largely  in  excess  of  those  of  the  ed  to  the  account  of  cash  in  the  vaults.  In  the 
preceding  year,  increasing  the  total  commerce  June  statement  the  liabilities  to  the  public  were 
from  £698,449,631  to  £723,716,620,  or  3*6  per  given  as  ten  millions;  in  October  the  liqnida- 
oent ;  yet  the  export  trade  continued  in  the  tors  found  them  twelve  millions.  In  June  the 
same  downward  course  which  commenced  in  assets  balanced  the  liabilities  and  capital  ao- 
1873.  count;  after  the  failure  they  were  fonnd  to  be 

The  year  1878  was  marked  by  deepening  £7,213,314,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £6,783.079. 

financial  gloom  in  England,  and  the  appearance  The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  like  all  the  Scot- 

of  serions  distress  among  the  working  popula-  tish  banks  of  issue  except  the  three  oldest,  was 

tion.    The  situation  was  aggravated  by  disas-  incorporated  nnder  the  provision  of  the  unliro- 

trous  financial  failures.    A  crisis  in  the  cotton  ited  liability  of  the  shareholders.    The  deluded 

trade  occurred,  in  which  the  manufacturers,  shareholders,  beyond  the  loss  of  their  invest- 

who  had  been  keeping  their  mills  working  at  a  ment  in  the  stock,  which  they  had  bought 

loss  for  sevel^al  years,  until  many  of  them  stood  mostly  at  prices  far  above  par,  were  therefore 

on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  had  kept  up  holden  each  and  all  of  them,  to  the  extent  of 
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every  Bfaillio^  wliicli  they  possessed,  for  the  change.  When  they  read  in  the  papers  that 
outside  liahilities  of  the  bank,  amounting  to  the  Rtock  of  a  company  is  qnoted  at  a  premium 
£5,190,988.  The  reckless  manner  in  which  on  the  Exchange,  they  conclude  that  it  is  in 
credit  was  extended  by  Uie  directors,  often  on  request  among  the  business  men  best  yersed 
purely  personal  or  family  grounds,  was  re-  in  such  enterprises.  But  the  premium  on  the 
vealed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  loaned  over  stock  before  the  issue  of  the  shares  is  of  a 
61  millions,  the  greater  part  of  it  to  only  three  fictitious  character,  and  is  produced  purposely 
persons,  on  securities  which  were  not  worth  to  mislead  the  puolic.  Swindling  promoters 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  Besides  the  are  thus  enabled  to  dispose  of  worthless  shares 
£Eulure  of  the  Oity  of  Glasgow  Bank,  several  at  or  above  par,  by  first  bidding  up  the  price 
other  failures  in  the  banking  business  occurred  on  'Change  before  the  issue,  and  after  the  issue 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  years  1878  and  1879,  unloading  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the  demand 
which  affected  trade  very  injuriously.  The  thus  fraudulently  created  continues  among  the 
most  formidable  of  these  was  the  stoppage  of  gulled  and  ignorant  public.  Another  com- 
tbe  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Bank-  mon  method  of  fraud  is  practiced  by  the  found- 
ing Company  on  the  9th  of  December,  1878.  ers  and  directors  of  new  companies  on  the 
This  large  concern  had  forty  Or  fifty  branches;  dealers  within  the  Exchange.  The  dishonest 
the  Habuities  were  five  million  pounds  and  the  promoters,  through  their  agents,  will  buy  stock 
deficit  between  one  and  two  millions.  In  the  for  future  delivery  at  a  premium  of  the  specn- 
ooal-mining  trade  numerous  bankruptcies  oc-  lators,  who  rely  on  procuring  it  in  the  open 
curred ;  nearly  all  of  the  companies  started  market  at  or  about  par  on  the  day  of  issue, 
during  the  period  of  high  prices  from  1871  to  But  the  promoters,  who  control  the  issue  of 
1878  have  gone  into  liquidation.  tlie  stock,  will  have  put  so  many  shares  in  the 
In  consequence  of  the  numerous  speculative,  names  of  themselves,  their  friends,  and  abet- 
impractioable,  or  fraudulent  schemes  fur  which  tors,  that  the  dealers  can  not  obtain  the  stocks 
joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  wliose  to  fulfill  their  contracts  except  at  exorbitant 
shares  were  floated  without  difficulty  on  the  rates.  The  quotation  of  shares  before  the  day 
London  market  prior  to  the  crisis  of  1873,  a  of  issue  is  a  practice  which  the  Commission 
Parliamentary  Commission  was  appointed  to  condemns  unqualifiedly,  regarding  the  jobbing 
inquire  into  the  constitution  and  usages  of  the  in  stocks  and  bonds  before  the  delivery  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  and  report  on  the  shares  to  subscribers  as  the  means  oftenest 
necessity  of  legislative  interference  or  super-  employed  to  place  fraudulent  loans  and  to  fioat 
vision.  The  London  Stock  Exchange  has  been  the  stock  of  swindling  corporations.  They 
in  existence  over  seventy-five  years,  and  counts  recommend  a  penal  enactment  of  Parliament 
more  than  2,000  members.  The  Commission  against  this  variety  of  stock-jobbing.  The 
exonerated  the  board  of  management,  which  operations  on  the  Exchange  are  under  the 
is  called  the  Committee  for  General  Purposes,  control  of  the  members  through  their  admin- 
from  all  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  the  istrative  council,  the  Committee  for  Genend 
reckless  and  fraudulent  transactions  which  gave  Purposes,  which  is  elected  annually.  A  move- 
occasion  for  the  investigation.  The  premises,  raent  is  on  foot,  which  is  approved  of  by  the 
business  management,  and  emoluments  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  to  fuse  the  two  sep- 
Exchange  belong  to  a  body  of  shareholders,  arate  societies  of  shareholders  and  members  into 
who  may  or  may  not  be  members,  and  who  one  corporation.  Both  brokers  and  dealers  are 
elect  a  board  of  trustees  to  look  after  the  admitted  as  members  on  the  same  footing ;  but 
financial  management  of  the  corporation.  The  a  regulation  has  recently  been  adopted  forbid- 
yearly  dividends  amount  to  20  or  21  per  cent,  ding  members  to  act  as  speculators  on  their 
on  the  original  investment.  Among  the  glar-  own  account  and  as  agents  for  outsiders  at  the 
ing  swindles  and  disastrous  bubble  companies  same  time.  As  the  Committee  for  General 
which  have  been  launched  on  the  London  Purposes,  which  consists  of  seven  members,  is 
Stock  Exchange  of  late  years,  are  the  Oriental  frequently  called  upon  to  decide  on  questions 
and  Australian  Navigation  Company,  the  di-  which  affect  the  interests  both  of  the  members 
rectors  of  which  bought  the  shares  short  be-  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of  outside  parties, 
fore  the  day  of  issue  until  they  had  the  sellers  it  would  be  well  to  insist  that  each  member  of 
at  their  mercy;  the  Enpion  Gas  Company  the  Committee  before  voting  should  have  li»* 
swindle  of  1874;  Charles Laffitte  &  Co.;  the  tened  to  the  whole  of  the  deliberations,  and 
Marseilles  Land  Company  ;  the  Moscow  Gas  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  declare  that  he 
Company  ;  and  the  Perurian  Railway  Com-  has  no  financial  interest  in  the  question  under 
pany.    The  Stock  Exchange,  before  quoting  consideration. 

the  stock  of  a  new  company,  subjects  it  to  a       A  comparison  of  the  wholesale  prices  in 

certain  sort  of  examination  and  scrutiny  in  the  London  of  the  leading  articles  on  the  1st  of 

interests  of  the  general  public,  enough  to  in-  January,  1879,  with  those  of  the  same  date  in 

spire  confidence  in  the  public,  but  not  enough  the  years  named  below,  showed  the  following 

to  insure  it  against  fraud.    The  investors  can  variations  (the  sign  +  signifying  the  excess  over 

not  usually  judge  of  the  merits  and  prospects  the  prices  of  1879 ;  — ,  the  increase  in  1879 

of  a  new  company,  but  are  guiaed  in  their  over  the  prices  of  the  former  year;  and  =, 

purchases  by  the  quotations  of  the  Stock  Ex-  that  the  prices  were  the  same  as  those  of  1879): 
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Between  the  Ist  of  Janaary,  1878,  and  the 
Iflt  of  Janaary,  1879,  the  "  Gazette ''  average 
price  for  wheat  had  fallen  from  55<.  11^.  per 
qaarter  to  89«.  7(2.,  or  29  per  cent.,  in  London, 
while  the  New  York  price  for  red  spring  wheat 
had  fallen  from  $1.70  to  tl.lO  per  bnahel;  and 
floor  had  fallen  from  $7.50  to  $8.70  per  bar- 
rel, 61  per  cent.,  in  New  York,  and  in  London 
had  declined  22  per  cent.  The  London  price 
for  Scotch  pig  iron  declined  between  the  two 
dates  from  127#.  to  43«.  per  ton,  or  66  per 
cent. ;  coals  from  808.  to  198.,  or  87  per  cent. ; 
copper  from  £91  to  £67  per  ton,  or  87  per 
cent. ;  and  tin  from  £142  to  £61,  or  67  per 
cent.  The  fall  in  inferior  beef  was  26  per  cent., 
in  prime  small  10  per  cent.  Middling  upland 
cotton  fell  from  lOi.  to  6|d.  per  lb.,  or  46 
per  cent ;  wool  from  £28  to  £18  per  pack,  or 
48  per  cent  The  decline  in  sngar  was  26  per . 
cent,  in  coffee  19  per  cent.,  in  black  Malabar 
pepper  89  per  cent,  and  in  saltpeter  84  per 
cent. 

The  total  valae  of  Britbh  imports  showed  a 
dedine  in  1878  for  the  first  time  since  1872. 
The  fall  in  the  total  yaloes  imported  was  from 
894  to  866  millions  sterling,  the  total  im- 
ports for  the  year  amoonting  to  the  latter 
snm.  The  imports  of  raw  materials,  122  mil- 
lions, show  a  aecline  of  1^  per  cent,  or  14  mil- 
lions. In  the  quantities  of  food  and  articles  of 
consamption  imported  there  was  an  increase 
of  2  per  cent.,  and  in  materials  for  mannfao- 
tnres  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent. ;  in  average 
prices  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  first  class  of 
aboat  9  and  in  the  second  of  nearly  7  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  food  imports  was  confined  to 
animal  foods,  and  chiefly  occurred  in  the  arti- 
cles bacon  and  hams,  much  larger  quantities 
of  which  were  imported  at  rc^duced  prices. 
Among  vegetable  foods,  there  was  a  decline  in 
quantity  and  a  still  greater  decline  in  price  in 
tne  articles  wheat  and  sngar,  and  an  increase 
in  the  article  Indian  corn.  Among  the  ma- 
terials for  manufactures,  the  largest  falling  off 
was  in  the  textile  materials,  we  decline  in 
prices  being  considerably  greater  than  that  in 
quantities.  In  the  imports  of  wood  sthere  was 
a  remarkable  diminution  in  quantities  and  a 
eonsiderable  decline  in  prices.  In  the  total 
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imports  of  all  classes  there  was  perhaps  a  slight 
increase  in  quantities,  with  a  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  8^  per  cent  The  chief 
articles  of  animal  food  were  imported  to  the 
amount  of  40  millions  in  value,  nearly  4  mil- 
lions more  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  the 
imports  of  alcoholic  beverages,  which  amount- 
ed to  nearly  8|-  millions  in  value,  there  was  a 
fidling  off  of  about  1^  million.  In  petroleum 
there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  quantity,  which 
was  remarkable  considering  that  the  value  was 
proportionately  much  less.  In  oils  and  in  tal- 
low there  was  a  decline  in  both  quantities  and 
value.  In  niter  there  was  an  advance  in  quan- 
tity at  a  higher  price.  In  guano  and  bone  fer- 
tilizers there  was  a  slightly  increased  impor- 
tation. The  chief  materials  for  the  textile 
manufactures  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
70'48  millions,  or  5*84  millions  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year — ^a  decrease  due  in  nearly  equal 
measure  to  lessened  quantities  and  lower  cost 
On  imports  of  the  chief  manufactured  articles 
of  the  value  of  6*70  millions,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  0*17  million,  principally  due  to  lower 
prices.  Among  miscellaneons  materials,  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  import  of  raw 
hides  and  tanned  leather  at  a  lower  cost,  and 
also  in  rope  and  linseed.  The  following  table 
shows  the  course  of  trade  in  the  principal  ar- 
ticles above  mentioned  and  several  others  (-f , 
increase ;  *  ~ ,  decrease) : 


ABTICLa. 

QiMtWii  Id  millkMii. 

V«lM,tflmIlUaM 
of  pooDdastar- 

Wbnat 

57  68cwt 
41-68   *« 
18-81    « 
88-00  bead. 

0  89     " 

4-2Tcirt 

0-96   •* 

1-80   •* 

1-97  •* 
18-46  giiUa. 

8-51    " 

US-OsYbel 
206-46  •• 
91-88  " 
11-98  ewt. 

1-65  " 

1-28   " 

4-25  •• 

4- 17  Iba. 
478-90  " 

0-17  tonn. 

1-98    »• 

........ 

-  8-90 
+11-17 

-  1-85 
+  006 
■»-  0-08 
+  1-47 
+  002 
+  016 
+  0-82 

-  817 
•!•  0-CO 

-  1-80 

-  0-76 
-87-70 
-i.  19-28 
-1- 11-64 

-  0  18 

-  0-67 

-  O-OT 
+  0-64 

-  0-2T 
-18.89 

8419 
12-69 
20-88 
4-95 
2- 17 
802 
2-70 
9-94 
4-94 
600 
1-43 

-6-48 

Indian  Mrn 

+2-74 

fenxar  

-6-81 

Lir*  oxen. ........  ^ . 

+1-26 

Shaep 

+0-06 

Baoon  and  hama. 

Freahaod  preaer^d  meat 
Batter. 

+  1-77 
-001 
-t-0-40 

Choeae. 

Wine 

+01*^ 
-1-lfi 

Brandy 

+0-17 

Bam 

Other  BDlrlta 

Coffea 

601 
1810 

8-72 
88-62 

8-48 

1-92 

-1-78 

Tea. 

+0-62 

Tobaooo 

+0.19 

Cotton 

-1-97 

Flux 

-1-67 

Honip ........ ........ . 

-016 

Juta 

8'24U0-84 

Bilk 

8-68-0-7T 

Wool 

24-60'— 1-n 

OoDDer 

-  0-0?     4-62  >6-68 

vvyym  ........a.  ...... 

Iron 

-  0-04 

6-22-0*19 

Timber,  hewed 

41lUl-71 

»*       aawed 

9-01, -4-14 

1 

The  trade  returns  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1879  show  a  decrense  of  £28,269,840,  or  8*2 
per  cent.,  compared  with  the  returns  of  the 
same  three  quarters  of  1878,  which  gave  £282,- 
616,072,  against  £259,846,282  in  1879.  The 
decrease  in  the  exports  was  less  marked,  being 
£4,761,512,  or  8*8  per  cent. ;  the  exports  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1878  being  £144,926,177, 
against  £140,1 64,665  in  1879.  The  imports  of 
raw  cotton  were  about' 8  per  cent  lighter  and 
about  two  millions  sterling  less  in  value  than 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1878.    In  the 
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exports  of  ootton  manafaotnres  there  was  an  si^  was  in  ezcesB  of  that  of  laat  year.    The 
inappreciable  increase  in  the  namber  of  yards  total  imports  of  wheat  for  the  nine  niontha 
of  piece-goods,  but  a  decline  in  the  total  val-  were  41  million  owt.,  against  87  million  in  the 
nes  of  over  4^  per  cent.    This  was  partly  bal-  corresponding  months  of  1878 ;  but  the  total 
anced  by  an  increase  in  the  values  of  lace,  so  value  was  only  20  in  the  place  of  21  millions 
that  the  total  decline  in  cotton  manufactures  sterling.    Of  these  Russia  furnished  5|  million 
was  from  about  89}  to  88}  millions  sterling,  owt,  instead  of  6}  as  in  1878 ;  Germanj,  2f , 
In  cotton  yarn  there  was  a  reduced  exportation  instead  of  3}  million  cwt. ;  India,  only  i  instead 
to  nearly  all  countries  except  Russia,  and  a  de-  of  1}  million  cwt    The  importations  from  Aus- 
cline  of  a  million  in  the  values.    In  raw  silk  tralia  increased  from  1,144,449  cwt  to  1,860,- 
there  was  a  large  falling  off,  wliich  answers  to  006  cwt.,  those  from  British  America  from 
a  decline  in  the  exports  of  silk  manufactures.  1,670.688  to  2,662,166  cwt.,  and  those  from 
In  wool  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  the  United  States  from  22,662,818  to  26,144,- 
from  Australia  from  268  to  278  million  lbs.  090  cwt. ;  from  the  Pacific  States  the  increase 
The  total  imports  for  the  nine  montlis  were  was  from  4,124,862  to  6,010,868  cwt.,  and  from 
860,610,036  lbs.,  against  846,421,768  lbs.  in  the  Atlantic  ports  from  18,487^966  to  19,188,- 
1878.    The  exports  of  raw  wool  increased  from  227  cwt.    There  was  a  large  mcrease  in  the 
4,936,278  lbs.  to  7,766,100  lbs.,  the  principal  importation  of  wheat-flour  from  the  United 
increase  being  made  up  of  shipments  to  the  Uni-  States.    The  total  importation  increased  from 
ted  States,  who  had  not  before  bought  much  6,760,102  to  7,668,888  cwt^  that  from  the  Uni- 
at  the  English  sales,  and  whose  purchases  for  ted  States  being  4,890,999  cwt.,  or  nearly  double 
the  nine  months  this  year  increased  from  292,-  that  of  the  previous  year  in  the  same  nine 
678  to  8,274,400  lbs.    The  exports  of  woolen  months.    In  the  imports  of  maize  there  was  a 
and  worsted  yam  remained  about  the  same,  decline  from  84  to  80  million  cwt.,  or  between 
being  28,408,000  lbs.,  those  to  Germany  show-  8  and  9  per  cent.    In  oil-sc^d  cakes  there  was 
ing  a  decline,  and  those  to  Russia  an  increase,  also  a  dcKsline,  about  4  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
In  the  total  values  of  woolen  manufactures  8  per  cent,  in  value.     The  importation  of  oats 
exported  there  was  a  decline  from  £12,768,-  was  about  the  samej  that  of  barley  declined 
868  to  £11,878,871.     In  woolen  cloths  there  nearly  one  half  both  m  quantity  and  value, 
was  an  increase  from  88,687,200  to  88,988,800  The  foreign  commerce  of  France  Las  in- 
yards,  the  increase  being  in  mixed  goods,  but  creased  in  the  last  half-century  nearly  400  per 
a  decline  in  values.     In  worsted  goods,  there  cent.    The  average  annual  trade,  import  and 
was  an  increased  exportation  of  idl-wool  goods,  export  together,  for  the  different  periods  of  ten 
but  a  considerable  decline  in  the  mixed  grades,  years  within  the  space  of  fifty  years  from  182  i 
the  total  falling  off  being  from  149,228,600  to  1876,  has  been  oomputd  as  follows,  the 
to  142,617,200  yards.     To  France,  the  United  numbers  denoting  millions  of  francs :  1627- 
States,  Italy,  China,  and  Japan  tliere  was  an  '86,  general  commerce  1.866,  special  commerce 
increased  exportation;  to  all  other  countries  1,001;  1887-46,  general  commerce  2,112,  spe- 
diminished  shipments.     The  imports  of  flax  cial  commerce  1,489 ;  1847-^66,  general  com- 
show  a  slight  falling  off  in  quantity  and  a  eon-  merce  8,176,  special  commerce  2,801 ;  1857- 
siderable  decline  in  value ;  those  of  hemp  de-  '66,  general  commerce  6.280,  special  commerce 
dined  over  10  per  cent  in  quantity  and  as  4,681 ;  1867-'76,  general  commerce  8,464,  ape- 
much  as  20  per  cent,  in  value.    In  jute  there  cial  commerce  6,714.    Averaging  the  returns 
was  an  increased  importation,  and  also  an  in-  lor  the  whole  fifty  years,  we  find  the  mean 
creased  exportation  of  jute  and  jute  manufac-  imnual  volume  of  the  general  commerce  to  be 
tures,  except  bags,  which  showed  a  decline.  4,279,  of   the  special  8,227  million  francs. 
The  exports  of  linen  piece-goods  declined  from  The  returns  for  each  year  of  tne  last  deiMde, 
124,783,100  to  120,092,400  yards,  and  the  total  1867-76,  of  the  total  volume  of  each  daaa  of 
value  of  linen  manufactures  from  £4,837,627  foreign  trade,  the  exports  and  imports  being 
to  £4,147,697.    The  imports  of  undressed  hides  taken  together,  were  as  follows  in  milUons  of 
fell  from  607,000  to  277,000  cwt. ;   those  of  francs :  General  commerce -^1867, 7,966 ;  1868, 
tanned  and  curried  hides  from  40  to  26  million  7,979 ;  1869,  8,002 ;  1870,  6,964;  1871,  7,281 ; 
lbs.    The  exports  of  leather  showed  an  increase  1872,9,268;  1878,9,899;  1874,9,126;  1876, 
of  nearly  26  per  cent.    In  haberdashery  and  9,269 ;  1876,  9,466.    Spedal  commerce — 1867, 
millinery  there  was  a  decline  of  nearly  10  per  6,862 ;  1868,  6,094;  1869,  6,228;  1870,  6,670; 
cent.,  in  hardware  and  cutlery  of  about  the  1871,  6,489;  1872,  7,882;  1878,  7,842;  1874, 
same,  in  pottery  an  increase,  in  articles  of  fe-  7,209 ;  1876,  7,409;  1876,  7,664. 
male  apparel  and  men's  ready-inade  clothing  a  The  importations  into  the   United  States 
alight  increase  in  value,  and  in  alkalies  an  m-  from  France  in  the  year  1860,  on  the  eve  of 
crease  in  quantity  but  a  slight  decline  in  value,  the  dvil  war,  amounted  to  about  60  million 
The  imports  of  copper  increased,  while  those  dollars.    In  1864  they  were  not  more  than  a 
of  the  ore  show  a  decline.    The  exports  of  cop-  third  as  much  in  amount.     During  the  ten 
per  dedined  in  value  about  4  per  cent.,  while  years   from  1867  to  1876  the   exportations 
the  quantity  exported  was  about  8  per  cent,  from  America  to  France  increased  in  a  steady 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  im-  progression  from  about  28  million  dollars  to 
portation  of  nearly  all  articles  of  prime  neces-  nearly  68  milUons.   The  exportation  of  Ameri- 
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can  prodncts  to  France  amoonted  to  nearly  48  francs,  amounting  to  818,902,000  franc^  or 
millions;  but,  interrupted  by  the  war,  thev  nearly  12  per  cent.,  is  therefore  attributable  to 
sank  in  1864  to  less  than  10  millions.  In  1876  the  augmented  fooa  importations.  In  the  ez- 
they  were  6  millions  more  than  in  1860.  The  ports  there  was  an  inappreciable  diminution 
commodities  exported  to  France  from  the  in  manufactures  from  1,116,767^000  to  1,114,- 
dnited  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  605,000  francs;  a  decline  of  1  per  cent,  or 
imount  in  machinery,  consist  of  raw  materials  from  799,699,000  to  791,121,000  francs,  in  foods 
ind  articles  of  food.  Of  the  exportations  of  and  raw  materials,  and  of  4  per  cent.,  or  from 
American  products  to  France  in  1876,  81  mil-  116,495,000  to  110,498,000  francs,  in  other 
lions,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  were  in  raw  cot-  merchandise.  The  decline  in  the  total  exports 
ton;  21  millions,  or  8  per  cent.,  lard  and  tal-  was  not  -^  per  cent.,  being  from  2,081,961,000 
low ;  19  millions,  petroleum ;  and  15  millions,  to  2,016,224,000  francs, 
tobacco.  The  variations  in  the  ninety  principal  secu- 
The  French  customs  returns  for  1878  give  as  rities  dealt  in  on  the  Paris  Bourse  show  a  net 
the  Talues  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  that  rise  in  the  aggregate  values  of  securities  be- 
year  the  following  sums  (reduced  to  dollars) :  tween  the  Ist  of  January,  1878,  and  the  1st  of 
Total  imports,  $892,194,800,  viz.:  raw  mate-  January,  1879,  of  2,996  million  francs.  The 
rials,  $450,855,200 ;  articles  of  food,  $308,661.-  rise  in  French  rentes  aggregates  1,000  million 
600;  manufactures,  $89,426,600;  other  arti-  francs;  in  French  railway  Donds,  548  million 
des,  $48,761,400,  Total  exports,  $678,961,-  francs.  Among  the  few  securities  which  de- 
400j  viz. :  manufactures,  $378,428,400 ;  articles  olined  in  price  were  Austrian  Government 
of  food  and  raw  materials,  $264,178,000 ;  oth-  bonds,  shares  of  the  Bank  of  France,  Suez  Oa- 
er  articles,  $36,360,000.  Among  the  imports  nal  shares,  and  certain  gas  shares,  depressed 
of  food  articles,  breadstuffs  are  represent^  by  probably,  like  gas  shares  in  London,  by  the 
116  million  dollars,  oil-bearing  fruits  and  seeds  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
by  81  millions,  sugar  by  22  millions,  coffee  by  light.  Money  was  more  abundant  in  Paris 
22  millions,  cattle  by  48  millions.  Among  the  during  the  year  1878  than  in  aoy  other  money 
chief  imports  of  raw  materials  are  peltries,  market,  larae  amounts  flowing  out  to  England 
82  million  dollars ;  wool,  69  millions ;  silk,  75  during  the  fitter  half  of  the  year.  The  rise  in 
millions;  cotton,  89  millions ;  timber,  83  mil-  first-class  securities  is  in  this  case  the  result  of 
liona;  coal,  88  millions.  Among  the  chief  im-  the  general  depression  of  industry  and  com- 
ports of  manufactures  are  cotton  yarn,  9  mil-  merce,  the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  interest, 
lions;  woolen  yam,  4  millions;  silk  goods,  8  and  the  diminished  demand  for  capital  for  pro- 
millions;  woolen  goods,  14  millions;  cotton  ductive  purposes.  Industrial  stocks  generally 
goods,  14  millions ;  machinery,  8  millions.  Of  declined ;  the  coal  stocks  of  the  nineteen  prin- 
the  exports  of  manufactures,  silk  goods  are  the  cipal  companies  of  tiie  north  of  France  depre- 
chief  item,  66  millions :  woolen  goods  next,  ciated  during  the  year  108  million  francs  in  the 
68  millions ;  then  leatner  manufactures,  80  aggregate,  the  fall  in  shares  averaging  47  per 
millions ;  mercery,  buttons,  and  turned  wares,  cent. 

29  millions;  leatner,  18  millions;  clothing,  17  The  total  volume  of  the  external  commerce 

millions ;    tools  and  hardware,  14  millions  ;  of  Belgium  in  1877  was  4,860,800,000  francs, 

J'ewelry,  12  millions;   cotton  goods,  12  mil-  about  4  per  cent,  less  than  in  1876.    The  total 

ions ;  woolen  yam,  8  millions.    The  imports  importations,  embracing  all  the  goods  received 

of  food  and  cmde  products  exceed  the  exports  both  for  consumption  and  for  reexportation, 

by  495  million  dollars,  while  the  exports  of  amounted  to  2,856,600,000  francs,  a  decline  of 

maaufactnres  are  284  millions  in  excess  of  the  about  4  per  cent. ;  the  total  exports,  including 

imports.    Compared  with  1877,  there  is  an  in-  the  foreign  exports,  were  2,004,200,000  francs, 

crease  in  the  total  imports  of  158  million  dol-  showing  a  falling  off  of  4  per  cent  likewise, 

lars,  and  a  diminution  in  the  exports  of  18  Eliminating  the  transit  and  reexport  trade,  the 

millions;  the  excess  of  imports,  wnich  was  47  net  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium 

millions  in  1877,  having  increased  in  1878  to  (the  amount  of  foreign  products  which  entered 

218  millions.  into  consumption  and  the  amonnt  of  Belgian 

The  French  customs  returns  for  the  first  produce  and  manufactures  shipped  abroad  be- 

eight  months  of  1879,  compared  with  the  same  ing  taken  together)  was  about  the  same  as  in 

period  in  1878,  show  an  increase  in  the  im-  the  preceding  year,  the  total  value  being  2,600,« 

ports  of  alimentary  substances  from  1,149,527,-  500,000  francs.    The  analysis  of  the  total  re- 

000  to  842,442,000  francs,  or  36  per  cent.    In  turns  shows  favorably  for  Belgium,  the  value 

the  imports  of  natural  products  and  mate-  of  the  imports  which  went  into  consumption 

rials  for  manufacture  the  slight  decrease  from  being  1,426,200,000  francs,  a  decline  of  2  per 

1,480,732,000  to  1,424,457,000  francs  is  of  no  cent.,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Belgian 

■tatistical  significance.    The  imports  of  manu-  products  being  1,074,300,000  francs,  a  gain  of 

factnred   objects   were    289,709,000    francs,  1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.    There  was 

compared  with  287,501,000  in  1878;  those  of  a  diminished  Importation  of  grain,  of  wool  and 

other  merchandise,  142,583,000  francs,  com-  bides,  of  pig  iron,  and  of  coffee  and  nearly  all 

pared  with  126,699,000.    The  increase  in  the  luxuries  and  manufactures,  and  an  increase  in 

imports  from  2,687,374,000  to  8,006,276,000  the  importations  of  iron  ore  and  other  mineral 
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products,  vegetable  fibers,  resins  and  oils,  and 
provisions.  Among  the  exports  the  articles 
showing  the  largest  increase  were  vegetable 
fibers,  machinery,  iron  products,  iron  and  steel, 
zinc,  the  different  textiles,  and  various  other 
manufactures. 

The  fatal  marasmus  of  contracting  com- 
merce and  industrial  stagnation  has  afflicted 
Germany^  perhaps,  more  severely  and  calami- 
tously than  any  other  country.  The  depres- 
sion set  in  very  early  in  the  country  or  the 
milliards,  and  was  by  many  attributed  to  the 
reaction  from  the  over-speculation  excited  by 
the  influx  of  the  French  gold ;  now  many  at- 
tribute it  to  the  effect  on  values  of  the  change 
to  a  gold  standard  which  the  receipt  of  the 
vast  sum  of  indemnity  enabled  the  German 
Government  to  accomplish.  The  Government 
has  recently  appointed  commissions  to  iuquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  continued  commercial 
depression,  from  whose  deliberations  projects 
for  its  relief  and  remedy  are  hopefully  awaited. 

The  German  Government  has  lately  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  reporting  the  value  of 


the  imports  and  exports,  and  published  amply 
the  quantities.  The  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  1878,  compared  with  the 
values  reported  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
indicate  an  intensified  prostration  of  commerce 
and  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  1876  was  8,913.800,000  marks,  and  of  1877, 
8,877,000,000  marks  ;  estimated  value  of  the 
imports  of  1878,  8,343,700,000  marks.  The 
total  exports  in  1876  amounted  2,484,700,000 
marks;  in  1877,  to  2,716,100,000  marks;  in 
1878  their  computed  value  is  2,860,700,000 
marks.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  move- 
ment for  the  three  separate  years  in  the  chief 
classes  of  commodities.  The  increase  made  in 
the  importations  of  the  year  1878  under  the 
heads  of  tobacco  and  macliinery  is  ascribable  to 
the  prospect  of  tariff  reforms.  The  table  gives 
the  complete  returns  for  the  first  two  years, 
but  only  the  estimates,  based  on  the  quantities 
which  passed  the  borders,  for  the  year  1878. 
Four  marks  are  approximately  equal  to  one 
dollar,  and  a  centner  is  equal  to  a  cwt.  of  112 
lbs. 
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KZPOXtS. 

ARTICLBL 

QwuiUtlo. 

VaIm. 

Q.Ml.tItt— ■ 

ValM. 

Onln  and  floor 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
18n 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1878 

Oeatatn. 

60,500,000 

78,100,000 

66,400,000 

8,168,000 

2.791,000 

S,47^000 

1,004,019 

1,048,016 

1.806,468 

106,881,000 

99.925.000 

99.896,000 

12,848,000 

11,478,000 

10,866,000 

660,200 

8,982,000 

2,066,000 

821,000 

1,121.000 

910,000 

6.490,000 

7,240.000 

7,040.000 

1,072,000 

892,000 

898,000 

682,000 

475.000 

898,000 

••••••• 

Harki. 

606.000,000 

716,000,000 

672,200.000 

248,000,000 

218,000,000 

210,000,000 

81,900.000 

78,600,000 

108,700,000 

78,800,000 

64,600,000 

68,700,000 

69,800,000 

72,500,000 

71,600,000 

10,810,000 

29,600,000 

22,210,000 

25,860,000 

80,900,000 

24,960,000 

628,000,000 

626.000.000 

618,700,000 

170,600,000 

188,200,000 

146,200,000 

171,800,000 

142,600,000 

126,800,000 

46,100,000 

48.800,000 

61,700,000 

82,600,000 

89,600.000 

48,680,000 

2,210,000 

2,164,000 

8,181,000 

200,000 

166,400 

86,600 

118,886,000 

118,926,000 

122^08,000 

8,166,000 

9,480,260 

10,712,866 

4,416,000 

7.640,000 

8,268,000 

1,860,000 

2,580,000 

2,688,000 

2,214,000 

8,080,000 

2,805,000 

894,000 

884.000 

878,000 

806.000 

896,000 

784,000 

Uarfck 
882,000.000 

878,000,000 

Bngw,  coffee,  tploee,  etc 

416,600,000 
91,000,000 
82,800,000 

ToTmcoo  and  numalhctQrM. 

Fuel 

ll.%000,000 
88,900,000 
28,600,000 
17,700,000 
98.700,000 
9^100,000 

Kaw  metab ^  • 

101,600,000 
81,600,000 
77,400,000 

Metals  partly  manufiKtared. 

Hardirare 

Teitilea 

90,400,000 
48,960,000 
77,800.000 
92,840.000 
64,180,000 
66,770,000 
70,900.000 
881,000,000 
848,900,000 

Tans - 

286,100.000 
46,200,000 
60,800,000 

Articles  of  dreas  and  ornament . .  • 
KaclitaMa,  TMaeli,  and  rigging. ..  • 

68,000,000 

82S,»10,000 

826,900,000 

886,900.000 

69,400,000 

78,800,000 

88.700,000 

The  German  Government,  impelled  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  prostration  of  industry  and 
commerce  and  the  widespread  distress  among 
the  working  people  to  adopt  some  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  relief,  and  actuated  on  the 
other  hand  by  its  own  pressing  need  of  an  in- 
creased revenue  which  shall  not  depend  on  the 
doubtful  vote  of  the  Parliament,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  to  which  it  has  committed 
itself,  saw  fit  to  abandon  its  free-trade  princi- 
ples, and  drew  up  a  reformed  tanff  of  a  nighly 
protective  nature,  which  has  lately  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Parliament.   This  tariff  proposes 


to  raise  f^om  88  to  120  million  marks  of  ad- 
ditional revenue  from  supplementary  duties, 
which  are  to  be  imposed  to  the  amount  of 
29  to  87  millions  on  objects  already  dutiable, 
and  new  duties  amounting  to  from  59  to  84 
million  marks  to  be  levied  on  imports  which 
have  been  before  exempt.  Of  the  new  reve- 
nue, 85  to  43  millions  is  purely  fiscal  in  its 
character,  being  imposed  on  petroleum  to  the 
amount  of  from  20  to  25  millions,  and  on  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  with  the  exception  of  beer  and 
tobacco,  to  ttke  amount  of  from  15  to  17  mil- 
lions.   The  remainder  of  the  new  revenue  is 
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to  be  levied  on  imports  wluch  compete  with  in  the  imports  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jnte  materi- 

native  prodacts,  with  a  view  to  protect  home  als,  11,000  quintals  in  cotton  yarn,  9,000  quin- 

indastnes  from  foreign  competition.    Of  this,  tals  in  cotton  goods,  7,000  quintals  in  linen  and 

from  84  to  49  milUon  marks  is  to  be  imposed  jute  manufactures,  and  7,000  quintals  in  wool- 

on  agricultural  and  forest  products,  to  wit :  80  ens.    There  was  a  slight  decrease  among  the 

to  41  millions  on  cereals,  cattle,  cheese,  batter,  exports  in  dried  fruit,  straw  hats,  lead,  and 

etc.,  and  4  to  8  millions  on  products  of  the  live  stock.    There  were  considerable  increases, 

forest;  and  18  to  28  millions  on  mechanical  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  export  of  wines, 

products,  to  wit:  6  to  12  millions  on  iron  and  olive  oil,  lime-juice,  tanning  materials,  hemn, 

machinery,  9  to  12  millions  on  textile  fabrics,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  paper,  dressed  skins,  sul- 

and  3  to  4  millions  on  other  industrial  products,  phur,  rice,  oranges  and  lemons,  almonds,  and 

In  Italy  the  imports  declined  from  1,827,-  dried  figs. 

187,301  francs  in  1876  to  1,148,049,418  francs  The  import  trade  of  JS^^ypt  in  1876  amounted 

in  1877;  and  the  exports  inastUl  greater  mefr-  to  162,908,786  francs ;  the  exports  were  826,- 

sure,  from  1,216,929,416  francs  to  967,867,561  614,015  francs,  an  increase  of  8,846,099  francs 

francs,  thus  increasing  an  adverse  balance  from  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.     England 

110  to  180  millions  and  reducing  the  total  vol-  takes  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Egyptian  ex- 

nme  of  trade  by  16  per  cent   In  1878  the  total  ports,  France  about  one  quarter,  and  Italy,  the 

trade  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1877,  but  next  best  customer,  not  over  6  per  cent.    In 

an  increase  in  the  exports  to  1,040,789,181  the  articles  of  export,  cotton  preponderates 

francs  and  a  diminution  in  the  imports  to  1,-  over  all  the  others,  figuring  for  218  million 

070,802,484  francs  reduced  the  adverse  balance  francs,  and  cotton-seed  for  nearly  88  millions; 

to  only  80  millions.    The  principid  reduction  the  export  of  cereals  amounted  to  26  millions, 

in  the  imports  took  place  nnder  the  following  that  of  sugar  to  17i  millions.    A  considerable 

heads,  the  values  being  stated  in  millions  of  trade  is  done  in  the  products  of  Oentral  Af- 

francs :  Spirits,  beverages,  and  oils,  17 ;  colo-  rica,  which  are  exchanged  by  the  natives  for 

ni^  products,  24 ;  cottons,  23 ;  metals  and  min-  English  caHcoes,  copper,  and  fire-arms,  and 

erals,  26.    Under  the  following  heads  there  brought  by  caravans  to  E.hartoum  or  the  ports 

was  an  increased  importation  to  the  follow-  of  the  Red  Sea:   gums  are  exported  to  the 

ing  amounts :  Chemical  products,  2 ;  hemp  and  value  of  8  million  francs,  ostrich-plumes  8 

flax  and  their  products,  7;  grain  and  flour,  32.  millions,  skins  2  J  millions,  and  ivory  1^  mil- 

Among  the  exports  there  was  a  diminution  of  lion.    The  principal  trade  in  these  articles  is 

15  millions  in  oils  and  beverages,  2  millions  in  with  France,  who  takes  the  coffee,  the  druffs, 

paper,  8  millions  in  cereals,  flour,  and  pastes,  the  skins,  the  gums,  the  wax,  and  the  ostricn- 

and  11  millions  in  animals,  etc.    The  angmen-  feathers,  which  are  brought  from  the  White 

tuitions  chiefly  arose  under  the  following  heads :  Nile,  Dongola,  and  Kordofan.    The  elephant 

Colors  and  tanners^  materials,  8 ;  hemp  and  and  hippopotamus  ivory  goes  to  Austria.    The 

flax,  14;  cottons,  6;  wool,  8;  silk,  49;  wood  oil  of  roses  and  other  essences  are  sent  to 

and  straw,  7 ;  stone,  earths,  and  glass,  6.  Turkey  and  the  Levant.    The  chief  imports 

The  trade  statistics  of  Italy  for  the  flrst  half  into  Egypt  are  woods  for  building  purposes 
of  1879  show  a  continued  favorable  state  of  from  Anstria  and  Turkey ;  coal  and  iron  from 
commerce.  The  imports  for  the  six  months  England;  fruits  and  provisions  from  France, 
were  of  the  value  of  607.251,075  francs,  against  Austria,  Greece,  and  Syria;  marbles  from  Ita- 
687,956,841  francs  in  tne  corresponding  part  ly  and  Austria ;  manufactures  and  machinery 
of  1878.  The  exports  were  586,435,744  francs,  principally  from  Greut  Britain ;  oils,  furniture, 
against  516,082,083  francs  in  1878.  The  in-  paper,  silks,  wine«L  and  liquors  from  the  port 
crease  of  19  millions  or  3*28  per  cent,  in  the  of  Marseilles ;  and  tobacco  from  Greece,  Tur- 
imports  is  found  under  the  general  head  of  key,  and  Syria.  England  and  France  are  the 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  colonial  products,  largest  sellers  to  Egypt.  The  imports  of  pe- 
which  is  put  down  for  106,090,275  francs,  troleum  from  the  United  States  show  a  diminu- 
against  57,125,048  francs  in  the  flrst  half  of  tion  of  800,000  francs  in  1876.  The  total  im- 
1878.  The  proposal  of  the  Government  to  raise  ports  into  Egypt  in  1876  were  5,088,142  francs 
the  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  petroleum  ex-  less  in  value  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
cited  an  unusual  importation  of  those  articles,  diminution,  however,  did  not  affect  the  lead- 
particularly  of  sugar,  of  which  500,000  quin-  ing  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  as  the  im- 
tals  more  were  imported  than  ii^  the  corre-  portations  from  Great  Britain  showed  an  in- 
sponding  previous  half  year.  Other  articles  crease  of  5  millions  for  iron,  coal,  and  mann- 
whioh  show  an  increased  importation  are  tan-  factures;  those  from  Austria  showed  an  in- 
ning materials  hides,  coal,  and  horses.  The  crease  of  1^  million  francs  for  timber.  The 
stimulated  trade  in  colonial  wares  produced  an  importations  of  breadstuffs  from  Russia  also 
increase  of  over  25  million  francs,  or  about  50  increased  slightly ;  and  those  from  France  were 
per  cent.,  in  the  customs  receipts.     The  nn-  somewhat  greater. 

usual  and  anticipated  demand  for  sugar  and  The  foreign  trade  returns  of  British  India 

coffee  was  nearly  set  off  by  a  decline  in  the  im-  for  1877-78  show  a  larger  total  than  in  any 

portation  of  foreign  manufactures.    Among  the  previous  year.    This  increase,  however,  is  not 

tdxtiles,  there  was  a  decrease  of  7,000  quintals  attributable  to  the  improved  prosperity  of  the 
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people;  bat,  as  far  as  it  u  affected  hy  the 
greater  importation  of  grain  and  pulse,  which 
amoanted  to  1,260,000  cwt.  as  compared  with 
41,000  and  282,000  cwt  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  it  is  the  result  of  the  recent  famine. 
The  imports  of  cotton  twist  and  yam  and  of 
gray  piece-goods  show  a  large  increase,  the 
former  amounting  to  86  milhon  lbs.,  as  com- 
pared with  83  million  lbs.  in  1876-^77,  and  the 
latter  to  992  million  yards,  as  compared  with 
840  million  yards.  But  this  line  of  trade  was 
unnaturally  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  English 
manufacturers  to  work  off  their  surplus  stocks 
at  ^eatly  reduced  prices.  The  imports  of  salt^ 
which  afford  a  better  criterion  of  the  consump- 
tive capacity  of  the  people,  have  declined  from 
298,000  tons  in  1877,  and  865,000  in  1876,  to 
254,000  tons  in  1878.  The  trade  of  France 
and  Italy  with  India  through  the  Suez  Can^ 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  four 
years ;  in  1878  the  trade  with  those  countries 
made  5'8  and  1*8  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
total  commerce.  The  export  trade  of  India 
still  continues  to  feel  the  stimulating  effect  of 
the  depreciation  of  silver ;  the  proportion  of 
the  exports  to  the  total  volume  of  the  mer- 
chandise trade,  which  was  59  per  cent,  in  the 
years  1867  and  1868,  and  increased  to  67  per 
cent,  in  1871-72,  was  62  per  cent,  in  1877-78, 
against  68  per  cent,  the  previous  year,  and  61 
and  62  per  cent,  in  the  second  and  third  years 
before.  The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  merchandise  for  the  last  twelve  years  were, 
in  lacs  of  rupees  (1  lac=$50,000  approximately), 
as  follows : 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Donttntm  cj 
Canada  for  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1868  to 
1877  was,  according  to  the  official  returns,  as 
foUows : 


TXABSKND. 

INO  JUHS  ». 

Bipotti. 

GnoMtrnpotta. 

HallaipsM. 

1868 

157,567,488 
6a474,781 
78,578,490 
74,178,618 
88,689,668 
89,789,928 
89,851,928 
77,886,979 
8Q»966,485 
7^87^898 

$78,450,644 

70,415465 

74,814,889 

96,092,071 

111,480,587 

188,011,261 

188,218,5(n 

128,070,288 

88,210,846 

99,827,969 

i71,98&J06 

1869 

67,408,170 

1870 

7l,i87,808 

1871 

86.947,489 

1872 

107,709.118 

1878 

127^14«694 

1874 

127,404,168 

1875 

119.616,667 

1876 

94.788,818 

1877 

96,800,488 

TSARS. 


1866-'67., 

1867-'69.. 
186&-*60.. 
1869-'7n.. 
1870-'71.. 
18n-'72.. 
1879-'78.. 
1878-'74.. 
1874*75.. 
1875-'76.. 
1876-Tr., 
1877-*78.. 


ZB|Mta. 

bpera. 

2,9m 

4,185 

8,566 

6.087 

8,508 

5,806 

8,287 

6,247 

8,884 

^R88 

8,081 

6,818 

8,047 

^528 

8,162 

5,496 

8,464 

5,681 

8,711 

6,804 

8,586 

^006 

8,988 

6,518 

T«lal 


7,087 
8,658 

8,899 
8,535 
8,868 
9,899 
8,570 
8,658 
9,095 
9,515 
9,632 
10,451 


The  shipments  of  silver  from  England  to  the 
East,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling  and  frac- 
tions of  million!*,  the  silver  imports  into  Great 
Britain,  and  the  average  price  of  standard  sil- 
yer  per  ounce  in  pence,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


TSARS. 


187a 

1677. 
1876. 
1875. 
1874. 
Ib78. 
1972. 
1871. 
1870. 
1868. 
186a 
1867. 
1866. 


SUpatMBtito 

ImfNirta  into 
th«  ITnltMl 

AVW|^  pl1Q9 

ilMlMl. 

Slavdom. 

laLoBdM. 

5-84 

11-45 

St 

1700 

21-62 

10-91 

18*56 

529 

sn 

9-50 

56{ 
58,^ 

709 

li'80 

2S0 

12-80 

69? 

5-65 

11  14 

60A 

8-71 

16  52 

60* 

1-58 

10-65 

60* 

986 

6*78 

60A 

168 

7-71 

60 

•64 

8-09 

60 

2-86 

10-78 

«U 

In  1878  the  total  imports  were  $91,199,577, 
and  the  total  exports  $79,828,667.  Theforei^ 
trade  of  Canada  is  mainly  with  Great  Britam 
and  the  United  States.  The  proportions  in 
which  these  two  countries  participate  in  the 
aggregate  trade  has  greatly  altered  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  1878  the  imports  from  Grreat 
Britain,  $68,522,776,  exceeded  by  nearly  50 
per  cent,  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
$47,785,678,  and  were  more  than  75  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1878  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  had  fallen 
to  $87,481,180,  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States,  $48,681,789,  had  not  diminished ; 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  had  increased 
to  $45,941,589,  while  the  exports  to  the  United 
Stotes  had  shrunk  tx)  $25,244,898.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  history  Canada  has  been  able 
to  show  a  favorable  balance  in  her  trade  with 
England  for  the  last  three  years,  while  her  ag^ 
gregate  trade  still  shows  an  adverse  balance, 
which  is  owing  now  to  the  United  States 
instead  of  to  Great  Britain :  in  1878  England 
supplied  Canada  with  58  per  cent,  of  her  im< 
ports,  and  the  United  States  supplied  87  pei 
cent.  ;  in  1878  the  United  States  supplied  58 
per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  41  per  cent. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
Comparing  the  latest  official  statements  of  the 
foreign  tr^e  of  all  countries,  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  found  to  have  been  leas  in 
total  volume  than  that  of  only  three.  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  and  the  export 
trade  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that  of  Great 
Britiun  and  Germany  alone.  A  comparison  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  several  coun- 
tries snows  that  while  the  United  States  in 
1877-78  exported  257  million  dollars*  worth  of 
merchandise  more  than  they  imported.  Great 
Britain  imported  690  million  dollars*  worth  in 
excess  of  exports,  Germany  272,  France  45, 
Netherlands  88,  and  Belgium  67nii]lion8.  The 
only  other  countries  which  show  a  favorable 
balance  besides  the  United  States  are  India, 
whose  excess  of  exports  is  115  million  dollars; 
Austria,  87  millions ;  Japan  2  millions ;  Siam, 
8  millions ;  and  the  South  American  countries 
— ^Brazil  with  6,  the  Argentine  Republic  with 
4,  and  Chili  with  2  millions  balance  on  the 
credit  side. 

Until  1876  the  balance  of  trade  was  almost 
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inraiiably  agaiiiBt  the  TTnited  States.  In  the  from  281  millions  in  1868  to  686  millions  in 
period  from  1885  to  1850  there  was  an  excess  1874,  then  fell  oft  to  518  millions  in  1875,  and 
in  the  imports  of  merchandise  over  tbe  exports  increased  again  with  rapid  strides  to  540  mil- 
aggregating  88  million  dollars,  and  an  excess  lions  in  1876,  602  millions  in  1877,  and  694 
in  tbe  imports  of  specie  over  the  exports  of  44  millions  in  1878.  The  decline  in  1875  was  not 
millions.  From  1851  to  1860  indnsive  the  im-  dae  to  diminished  exportations,  bnt  to  a  large 
portation  of  merchandise  exceeded  the  exports-  fall  in  average  prices. 

tion  by  856  millions ;  bat  this  was  more  than  The  increase  in  the  export  trade  in  merchan- 
balanced  by  exportation  of  coin  and  bollion  disc  of  over  one  third  in  value  since  1873,  in 
amunnting  to  417  millions.  Daring  the  period  spite  of  an  equal  decline  in  prices,  is  partly  due 
of  the  war  there  was  a  small  excess  of  imports,  to  the  adventitious  cause  of  short  crops  in  Eu- 
After  the  war  followed  a  period  of  unexampled  rope ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
eommeroial  expansion  ana  extension  of  the  fa-  recent  improvements  in  the  means  of  produo- 
oUities  of  proauction  and  transportation,  dur^  tion  and  transportation  will  not  enable  the  raw 
ing  which  the  external  trade  has  beeo  nearly  products  of  America  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
doubled.  The  augmentation  in  productive  markets  of  Europe.  The  export  trade  in  food 
faciUttes  was  accomplished  in  part  by  foreign  articles  occupies  a  position  of  natural  rivalry 
capital,  and  to  a  coiniderable  extent  with  im-  and  antagonism  to  the  export  trade  in  mann- 
ported  material;  so  that  during  the  thirteen  factures,  since  the  more  Europe  becomes  de- 
years  from  1861  to  1878,  while  the  exports  in  pendent  on  America  for  food,  the  more  sharp 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  increased  in  a  rapid  will  be  its  competition  in  its  own  and  neutriu 
and  steady  ratio,  a  large  debt  was  accumulating  markets  and  in  the  American  market  for  an 
abroad  against  the  United  States,  which  is  rep-  outlet  for  manufactures.  If  the  present  exten- 
resented  in  the  trade  returns  by  an  aggregate  sion  of  agriculture  and  increase  in  the  exported 
excess  in  the  imports  of  merchandise  over  ex-  surplus  continues,  then  the  test  will  be  the 
ports  of  1,155  millions,  against  which  must  be  more  severe  to  which  the  American  manufao- 
oflbet  the  net  exportation  of  bullion,  amount-  turers  will  be  subjected  to  show  in  what  branch- 
ing to  657  million  dollars.  In  1874  the  mer^  es  of  industry  superior  skill,  knowledge,  taste, 
ohandise  balance  turned  out  in  favor  of  the  honesty,  cheaper  power  and  cheaper  raw  ma- 
United  States  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  terial,  priority  of  development,  the  advantage 
It  was  the  first  time,  indeed,  since  the  discov-  of  accumulated  capital,  or  better  commercial 
ery  of  gold  in  Oalifomia,  save  in  1858,  when  a  communications  with  the  markets,  will  enable 
similar  cause  worked  a  sudden  reduction  of  im-  them  to  sustain  the  competition  of  the  older 
ports,  and  one  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  industrial  nations. 

when  the  exports  and  imports  nearly  balanced  The  magnitude  of  the  foreign  trade  of  a  conn- 

eaeh  other.    The  excess  of  exports  in  1874  was  try  indicates  better  than  any  other  sign  the 

18  millions ;  in  1875  there  was  again  a  slight  material  progress  and  social  well-being  of  the 

excess  in  the  imports,  amounting  to  19  millions*  people.    The  average  annual  value  of  imports 

In  1876  the  balance  changed  definitively  in  fa-  of  merchandise  into  America  during  the  five 

▼or  of  the  United  States,  the  excess  of  exports  years  from  1885  to  1839  indnsive  was  189 

in  that  year  amounting  to  79  millions,  inoreas-  million  dollars  ;  the  average  annual  exports 

ing  in  1876  to  151  millions,  and  in  1877  to  257  amounted  to  118  miUionfi.     The  succeeding 

millions.    The  aggregate  excess  of  exports  for  lustrum,  1840-44,  was  a  period  of  retardation, 

these  last  three  years  only  more  than  extin-  in  which  the  average  imports  declined  to  104 

gnishes  the  aoonmnlated  debt  shown  by  the  ag-  millions  and  the  exports  to  92  millions.    From 

gregate  unfavorable  balances  of  the  previous  1845  to  1849  the  imports  averaged  128  and  the 

period,  embracing  a  destruotive  war  and  the  exports  180  millions.    In  the  succeeding  five 

multiplication  of  productive  and  commercial  years,  1850-^54,  the  imports  had  increased  to 

facilities  by  means  of  material  imported  larffe-  280  and  the  exports  to  187  millions.    In  the 

ly  from  Europe,  and  at  prices  which  were  fully  five  years  from  1855  to  1859  the  imports  had 

double  those  which  obtain  to-day.     The  ag-  advanced  further  to  302  and  the  exports  to  271 

gregate  favorable  balance  for  the  five  years  millions.    After  1850  a  new  element  enters  into 

in  the  merchandise  account  is  488  milHon  dol-  the  account,  which  is  not  included  in  the  mer- 

lars,  which  swells  by  tbe  addition  of  the  net  ohandise  returns,  viz.,  the  exports  of  the  pre- 

exports  of  coin  and  bullion,  which  were  169  dons  metals.    Between  1850  and  1878  tbe  total 

millions,  to  a  total  of  657  millions.    The  im-  net  exports  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to 

ports  of  merchandise  grew  from  857  millions  about  1,280  million  dollars,  or  some  90  millions 

in  1868  to  648  millions  in  1878,  and  then  de-  more  than  the  total  adverse  balance  in  mer- 

clined  without  a  break  to  487  millions  in  1878.  dumdise  for  the  whole  period.    The  war  had 

The  dedine  is  due  in  part  to  the  cessation  of  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  external  com- 

railroad-bailding  and  other  improvements  with  merce  of  the  United  States.    In  the  period 

imported  material,  in  part  to  the  diminished  from  1860  to  1864,  the  average  imports  were 

power  of  oonsnmptlon  in  the  community  and  278  million  and  the  exports  221  million  dol- 

ttie  praotiee  of  enforced  or  voluntary  economy,  lars.    Both  the  export  and  import  trades  were 

and  in  part  to  the  reduction  of  values.    The  probably  greater  than  in  the  preceding  period, 

exports  of  domestic  products  increased  steadily  as  the  commerce  of  the  belligerent  Southern 
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States  is  not  indaded  in  the  reports.    In  the  commodities.   Whether  this  eztennon  will  sdl 
next  f  ve  years,  1866-*69,  the  annual  imports  continue  is  somewhat  problematical^  as  it  has 
had  increased  to  868  millions,  but  the  exports,  been  acceierated  hj  an  abnormal  demand  re- 
275  millions,  stood  abont  where  they  did  ten  salting  from  recent  failures  of  European  crops. 
years  before.    Toward  the  end  of  this  period  It  is  possible  that  the  present  increase  of  food 
commenced    the   rapid   development  which,  production  may  be  temporarily  or  permsnendy 
judged  by  the  growth  of  the  export  trade,  is  arrested  by  the  return  of  good  harvests  abroad, 
equaled  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  coun-  It  is  more  hkely  that  with  the  increased  facili- 
try  only  by  the  period  of  nmilar  duration  be-  ties  of  transportation  the  light  and  fertile  soil 
tween  the  discovery  of  the  California  gold-fields  of  the  prairies  will  enable  the  American  farm- 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.    Then  the  er  to  compete  with  the  European,  and  that 
development  was  more  varied.    The  Ameri-  on  the  return  of  general  prosperity  the  con- 
can  forests  afforded  the  materials  for  the  con-  sumptive  capacity  of  Europe  will  expsnd  suffi- 
struction  of  a  vast  merchant  marine.     The  ciently  to  absorb  all  of  these  and  other  agri- 
possession  of  the  carrying  trade  was  exceed-  cultural  products  now  exported,  and  still  more, 
ingly  favorable  to  the  exportation  of  manufac-  The  capacity  of  the  country  for  agricultural 
tures,  and  numerous  industries  sprang  up  for  production  is  indefinitely  greater  than  the  crops 
the  supply  of  distant  neutral  markets  with  yet  obtained.    The  total  yield  of  cereal  crops 
industrial  products.    The  increase  in  the  ex-  in  the  United  States  in  1879,  according  to  the 
ports  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  other  met*  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washing- 
als,  of  cotton  manufactures,  leather   goods,  ton,  was  2,492,169,690  bushels,  compared  wiUi 
chemical  products,  and  other  finished  industrial  2,298,871,150  bushels  in  1878.    In  wheat  there 
products,  was  twice  as  great  between  1850  and  was  an  increase  of  from  420,122,400  to  448,- 
1860  as  it  was  between  1860  and  1878.    The  750,000  bushels;  in  com  from  1,888,268,750  to 
merchant  fleet  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  1.601,151,570  bushels ;  the  other,  non-exporta- 
markets  for  tiiese  manifold  industrial  produc-  ble  crops  showed  a  slight  falling  off.    The  crop 
tions  were  rendered  less  accessible  through  the  of  cotton  was  4,926,285  bales,  against  5,200,000 
civil  war.    A  revolution  in  naval  architecture,  bales  in  1878.    The  tobacco  yield  amounted  to 
whereby  iron  replaces  wood  and  steam  per-  884,059,659  lbs.    The  potato  crop  was  181,- 
forms*more  perfectly  the  service  of  the  wind,  869,840  bushels,  or  57,000,000  bushels  more 
confirms  the  great  manufacturing  and  maritime  than  in  1878.    The  yield  per  acre  was  for  wheat 
nation  where  coal  and  iron  are  the  cheapest  in  18*7,  for  corn  80*2,  and  for  potatoes  98*9  bush- 
the  possession  of  the  ship-building  and  carrying  els ;  for  cotton  176,  and  for  tobacco  779  lbs. 
trades,  where,  fortified  by  an  enormous  invested  If  agricultural  production  should  prove  in- 
capital,  they  must  remain  until  the  new  mate-  capable  of  further  development,  if  it  should  be 
rials  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  elsewhere,  fated  to  relapse  and  decline,  the  fortunes  of  the 
since  no  protective  measures  not  forbidden  by  manufacturing  industries  will  aasume  greater 
the  law  of  nations  can  suffice  to  wrest  them  importance,  and  then  the  inquiry  will  press  it- 
away.    Yet  during  the  late  new  advance  in  self  on  the  public  mind  whether  the  protected 
production  the  growth  of  manufacturing  inter-  industries  are  in  position,  or  will  soon  be  in 
ests  in  the  United  States  has  been  enormous,  position,  to  hold  their  own  in  the  open  market, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  lists  of  im-  to  produce  an  exchangeable  equivalent  for  the 
ports  for  a  series  of  years.    Industries  of  the  foreign  laxuries  demanded  by  the  people,  and 
most  vital  importance,  producing  the  staple  maintain  the  position  of  America  among  oom- 
mannfactures  of  prime  necessity  and  universal  merdal  nations.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use,  for  which  America  formerly  depended  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  the  soil 
largely  upon  Europe,  fostered  under  the  wing  should  continue  to  increase,  the  same  question 
of  the  Government  by  protective  tariffs,  are  may  be  pushed  to  a  speedier  solution,  as  the 
now  able  to  nearly  supply  the  entire  needs  of  waxing  agricultural  interest  may  demand  that 
the  people.    Yet  the  progress  seems  to  have  the  markets  should  be  cleared  for  the  cheapest 
been  still  more  rapid  m  agriculture,  and  the  goods  and  thrown  open  to  all  comers.    That 

Sopulation  of  the  country  to  be  more  prepon-  there  are  American  manufactures  which  are 

erantiy  engaged  in  agricultural  production  and  able  to  compete  in  the  neutral  markets  and  in 

in  auxiliary  industries,  and  in  the  production  Europe  with  the  products  of  the  older  roanu* 

of  crude  commodities,  than  it  was  twenty  years  fSacturing  nations  is  seen  in  the  subjoined  table 

ago.    Petroleum,  silver,  and  other  new  mineral  of  the  exports  of  the  articles  which  are  classed 

products  occupy  a  rimilar  position  with  refer*  as  manufactures  in  the  official  reports  of  the 

ence  to  manufactures  as  agricultural  produce.  Treasury  Department,  for  the  years  1850, 1860, 

The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  grain  and  1870,  1872,  1874, 1876,  and  1878.    This  group 

provisions,  cotton  and  tobacco,  has  been  shown  of  articles  formed  in  1850  IH  per  cent  of  the 

in  the  preceding  article.    These  products  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  in  1860 

field  form  in  a  greater  measure  than  ever  be-  not  quite  18|  per  cent,  in  1870  something  less 

fore  the  main  bulk  of  the  exports,  and  swell  than  20|  per  cent.,  in  1872  19^  per  oent.,  in 

the  total  more  and  more  each  year.    These  four  1874  less  than  18|  per  cent,  in  1876  nearly 

articles,  with  mineral  oil,  formed  in  1878  about  21  per  cent,  and  in  1878  a  littie  under  20  per 

76}  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  oent : 
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In  the  rear  1878  the  prinoipal  clasaea  of  mer- 
flhuidise  entered  in  the  followioK  proportioaa 
into  the  total  valae  of  the  exports,  which  was 
About  6961  million  dollars:  Breadstuff  Z6-12 
per  oent.  of  total  ezporta;  raw  cotton,  36*88 ; 
proridoni,  17'TS;  mineTal  oil,  S'S9;  tob&coo, 
409 ;  wood  and  mannfaotnre*  of  wood,  2-41 ; 
iron  and  steel  and  tbeir  mannfactarea,  2'38; 
eotton  maaofactarea,  1-64 ;  leather  and  leather 
manafactures,  t'lS;  tallow,  0'96 ;  live  anlmala, 
0-84;  oil-eake,  O'TS;  sugar  and  molawea,  0-70; 
ordnance  aCorea,  0*69 ;  arn^  cbemicala,  medi- 
cines, and  dye-staffs,  0-41 ;  vegetable  oils,  D'41 ; 
peltry,  0'88;  agrioaltnral  implements,  0*37; 
copper  and  mannbotures  of  copper,  0'S6;  na- 


val atorea,  i.  e.,  roun,  pitoh,  etc,  O'SS ;  onal, 
0-84;  spirits  of  turpentine,  0-84;  seed^O-83; 
animal  oil,  0'33 ;  hops,  0'81 ;  hemp  and  its  TD&n- 
nf aotnres,  0-28 ;  other  metals  and  their  manu- 
factures, 0-23;  oarriagee  and  cars^  0-22 ;  fmits, 
0-2O;  other nnmaDa&otiiredarticlea,1-04;  oth- 
er manufactured  articles,  3-22. 

The  progress  and  flaotuations  of  American 
trade  with  the  ooantries  with  which  it  has  the 
most  extended  oommerciol  Intercom-se  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  table,  which  gives  the 
value  of  the  total  imports  from  and  exports  to 
America  of  each  oonntrj  for  the  alternate  jears 
from  18SC  to  1878,  and  the  following  sDcoesnvc 
years  to  18T7,  in  millions  of  Jollars : 
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Of  the  imports  of  foreign  merohandise  in 
1878,  sagar  and  molasses  was  the  heaviest  item, 
making  18*27  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  $487,- 
061,532 ;  coffee,  11*88 ;  woolens  and  raw  wool, 
7'69 ;  silk  goods  and  raw  silk,  5*91 ;  chemicals, 
drugs,  dyea,  and  medicines,  5*66;  cottons,  4*47 ; 
hides  and  skins,  3*94;  tea,  8*58;  linens,  3*57; 
tin,  2*79 ;  fruits,  2*36 ;  iron  and  steel  and  man- 
nfaotu res,  2*07;  hreadstntfs,  2*02;  leather  and 
leather  goods,  1*71 ;  tobacco  and  mannfaotarea, 
1*47 ;  wood  and  mannfiooturea,  1*82 ;  provisions, 


1*81;  wines  and  spirits,  1*26;  India-rubber, 
1*18 ;  and  the  remaining  14*86  per  cent  waa 
about  half  composed  of  manufactures. 

The  countries  which  take  the  largest  share 
in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing  to  the  returns  for  1877-78,  with  the  total 
imports  from  and  the  total  exports  of  domestic 
products  to  each,  in  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
percentage  of  each  in  the  total  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  toted  export  trade,  and 
the  total  import  trade,  are  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain.; 

France 

OermaDj , 

Cuba  and  Porto  Blco 

British  America. 

Brafil 

Belgiom 

China  and  Hong  Kong 

Netheriands 

Italy 

British  West  Indies  and  Uondnraa 

British  East  Indies 

Mexioo 

Bnasia 

Spain 

Colombia 

Yeneioela. 

Japan 

Haytl  and  dan  Domingo 

Aoatrahan  Colonies. 

Argentine  Kepublie 

Butch  Kast  Indies 

Gape  Colony  and  Gibraltar 

Greece 

French  West  Indies  and  Guiana.. . 

Portugal 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Oentral  America 

Other  countries 

Total 


Sxpoitato. 

Vtocmt.«r 
total  oports. 

Iiiparlifr>M 

Plar«at.er 
total  tanpwtk 

Total  tn«« 

wtthtfaou.a 

887-4 

5457 

107-8 

84-S5 

4P4-7 

MS 

7-78 

488 

9-98 

98-6 

M-8 

7-78 

84-7 

7-96 

89-5 

IS'6 

1-91 

81-7 

14-18 

76  8 

8b*9 

6*89 

8d8 

0-80 

68-6 

8-6 

1-88 

48-9 

9S8 

51-6 

88  5 

8-88 

8-9 

0-91 

87-5 

e-8 

0*97 

181 

415 

84-9 

18*8 

1-88 

8-7 

0-64 

16-0 

6-T 

1-88 

••7 

VU 

15-4 

7  6 

106 

58 

1-80 

18*8 

0*8 

0.18 

18-1 

8-76 

18-9 

7-4 

106 

5-9 

1-81 

18-7 

111 

IW 

0-6 

015 

11-7 

8« 

IIS 

8-8 

0-75 

11-4 

4-4 

088 

6-8 

1-84 

10-8 

8-8 

0-89 

7-8 

1-67 

101 

S-9 

0-88 

7-4 

1-70 

9  6 

4-8 

0-08 

8-8 

0-74 

8-0 

S-7 

0*96 

VI 

0.87 

7-9 

2  1 

080 

4-9 

lis 

71 

1-4 

0-90 

4-ft 

1-05 

60 

4-7 

0*68 

1-8 

089 

5-9 

4-8 

0-88 

0-8 

0-06 

51 

!-5 

0-88 

2-8 

066 

4-4 

40 

OM 

0-4 

0-10 

4-4 

1-7 

0-86 

8-6 

0-61 

4-4 

1-8 

018 

8-9 

0-C8 

48 

811 

8-96 

17-6 

407 

81-8 

700*9 

10000 

4870 

10000 

1,146-9 

48*14 
861 


81 
66 

65 
AO 
40 
IB 
40 
84 
10 
19 
11 
09 
00 
90 
0*88 
0*b5 
071 
069 
0-68 
O'M 
0-58 
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The  proportion  in  which  Mexico,  Oentral 
America,  and  the  West  Indies  entered  into  the 
total  commerce  was,  10*49  per  cent.  Inters 
course  with  Sonth  America  formed  8*03  per 
cent,  of  the  total  trade.  The  share  of  British 
America  was  6-65  per  cent.,  malung  the  trade 
with  American  countries  24*07  of  the  total  vol- 
nroe.  Asia's  share,  with  that  of  Japan  and  the 
East  Indian  islands,  4*8ft  per  cent.;  that  of 
Australasia,  0*70 ;  that  of  the  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  1*08 ;  that  of  Africa  and  adjacent 
islands,  0*67 ;  and  that  of  all  other  islands  and 
ports,  0*05  per  cent  of  the  total  export  and 
import  trade. 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  1878,  68*70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  1,146  million  dollars,  or 
787  millions,  was  with  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, with  all  of  which  there  was  a  heavy 
halance  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Europe 
received  583  million  dollars*  worUi,  or  62*18 
per  cent.,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States,  and  furnished  167  millions  worth,  or 
46*67  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  into  the 
United  States. 

Great  Britain  received  54*67  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  from  the  United  States,  and  fhr- 
nished  24*55  per  cent  of  the  imports.  The 
favorable  balance  amounted  to  280  million  dol- 


lars, or  2|  times  the  total  imports  from  Great 
Britain.  The  value  of  raw  cotton  exported  to 
Great  Britain  was  117  million  dollars,  or  66*28 
per  cent,  of  the  total  export ;  the  value  of  bread* 
stuffs,  126  millions,  or  69*21  per  cent,  of  the  ex* 
ports,  to  which  may  be  added  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  the  exports  to  Oanada,  making  per- 
aps  76  per  cent  in  aU.  The  value  of  tiie 
exports  of  provisions  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  80  million  dollars,  or  64*91  per  cent  of 
the  total  export,  and  with  the  Oanadian  im- 
ports added  67*12  per  cent  Ilie  other  prin- 
cipal exports  to  Great  Britain  were :  tobacco, 
9*1  millions;  petroleum,  6*8,  or  13*97  per  cent 
of  the  total  export;  oil-cake,  4*9;  leather  and 
manufactures,  4*7;  wood  and  manufacturee^ 
4*2;  live  animals  and  tallow,  8*1  each.  Among 
the  other  manufactures  England  took  1  mU- 
lion  worth  of  iron  and  steel  products  and  1  *4 
million  worth  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  values  of 
the  principal  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom were:  woolens,  14  millions;  linens,  18*1 ; 
cottons,  10*8,  or  64*17  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports;  tin  and  manutactures,  9*5;  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures,  6 ;  soda,  4*4 ;  pottery, 
8 ;  hides  and  skins,  2*9 ;  «lk  manufactorea,  2*7 ; 
drugs,  etc.,  2*7. 
The  commerce  with  France  fonued  8*61  per 
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eent.  of  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year,  Venezuela,  which  fhmished  12*46  per  cent,  of 
amoantinff  to  98  million  dollars.  France  took  the  coffee  imported  (68*80  per  cent,  coming 
from  the  united  States  65  million  dollars' worth  from  Braal),  amounted  to  nearly  8  million 
of  merchandise,  or  7*79  per  cent  of  the  total  dollars,  against  imports  of  about  two  and  a 
exports,  and  furnished  48  million  dollars'  worth,  half  times  that  value.  The  imports  from  Ja* 
or  9*92  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  The  prin-  pan  were  7*4  millions,  against  exports  of  the 
cipal  exports  to  France  were :  raw  cotton,  25*9  value  of  2*2  millions.  The  Dutch  East  Indies 
million  dollars,  or  14*42  per  cent  of  the  total  exported  to  the  United  States  something  over 
value  exported ;  provisions,  6*6  millions ;  bread-  three  times  as  much  as  thej  received  in  ex- 
stuffs,  7*6  millions,  4.21  per  cent,  of  the  to-  change,  or  4*5  millions  against  1*4  million, 
tal  export ;  petroleum,  2*8 ;  leaf-tobacco,  2*2 ;  The  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  were 
tallow,  1*5.  The  principal  imports  from  France  2*1  millions,  and  the  imports  4*9  millions.  The 
were:  silk  and  manufactures,  11*6  million  dol-  balance  against  the  United  States  in  the  trade 
lars ;  woolens,  7  millions ;  leather  and  manu-  with  Central  America,  with  Uruguay,  and  with 
factures,  8*7 ;  wines  and  spirits,  8*2 ;  drags,  the  French  West  Indies  was  about  equal  to  the 
etc.,  2*2;  cotton  goods,  1*8 ;  fancy  articles,  1*5;  exports  to  those  countries;  with  Peru  it  was 
precious  stones,  1-8;  and  buttons,  1*1.  of  about  half  the  amount  of  the  exports;  with 

The  trade  with  (Germany  amounted  to  69  British  Guiana  there  was  a  very  slight  adverse 
millions,  or  7*81  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  balance.  In  the  extensive  trade  with  the 
commerce.  The  exports  to  (Germany,  54  mil-  United  States  of  Colombia  the  excess  of  im- 
lions  in  value,  were  7*78  per  cent  of  the  total  ports  was  little  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
exports,  and  the  imports  from  Germany,  84  ports,  which  amounted  to  4*4  millions.  With 
millions,  made  7*96  per  cent  of  the  total  im-  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  whom  a  special 
ports.  Germany  received  11*9  million  dollars'  treaty  of  reciprocity  has  lately  been  concluded, 
worth  of  petroleum,  or  25*58  per  cent,  of  the  the  imports  into  the  United  States  amounted 
total  export,  nearly  double  the  export  to  Great  to  2*6  millions,  against  1*7  million  exports.  To 
Britain,  who  was  the  next  largest  taker  of  this  Mexico  there' were  exports  of  the  value  of  7*4 
commodity.  Germany  is  also  the  largest  con-  million  dollars,  or  2*2  millions  in  excess  of  the 
sumer  of  American  lard,  receiving  after  Eng-  imports.  Witn  Hajrti  and  San  Domingo  there 
land  the  largest  shipments  of  provisions^  was  a  balance  of  1*6  million,  or  one  third  of 
amounting  to  10*6  million  dollars,  or  8*62  per  the  exports,  in  favor  of  the  United  States; 
cent  of  the  total  exports  under  this  head,  with  the  British  West  Indies  and  Honduras 
Her  imports  of  raw  cotton  are,  next  to  those  the  export  trade,  7*6  millions,  exceeded  the 
of  England  and  France,  the  most  considerable,  imports  by  1*9  million ;  the  exports  to  Ohili 
amounting  to  18*8  millions,  or  T'41  per  cent  were  of  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  the  im- 
of  the  entire  export.  ports.    With  the  other  West  Indian  Islands, 

There  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  balance  with  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  other  countries  of 
against  the  United  States  in  the  commerce  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  Amer« 
with  the  countries  which  are  the  sources  of  lean  exports  largely  exceeded  the  imports, 
tlie  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  supplies,  and  of  cer-  The  exports  of  highly  finished  manufactures, 
tain  raw  materials,  as  hides  and  skins,  raw  silk,  the  industrial  products  in  which  the  materials 
etc.  With  Ouba  and  the  other  Spanish  colo-  are  in  a  large  measure  modified  by  human  labor 
nies,  Brazil,  China,  and  British  India,  there  is  and  skill,  and  in  which  American  industry,  in- 
an  aggregate  adverse  balance  of  112  million  genuity,  and  commercial  enterprise  come  into 
dollars,  the  imports  from  those  countries  being  direct  competition  with  European  work,  form 
of  nearly  five  times  the  value  of  the  totiu  thus  far  but  a  small  portion  of  the  exports  of 
exports  of  American  commodities  to  them,  the  country.  Yet  the  quality  of  certain  of 
These  same  countries  are  large  consumers  of  these  products,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
manufactures  of  the  classes  in  which  Ameri-  which  they  are  making  their  way  in  contested 
can  manufacturers  expect  to  compete  with  the  markets,  have  already  produced  serious  mis- 
industries  of  Englana  and  the  otner  industrial  givings  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  who  have 
and  commercial  nations.  Some  of  them  are  the  most  to  fear  and  to  lose  from  American  in- 
left  as  much  in  debt  every  year  to  Great  Brit-  dustrial  competition.  The  value  of  the  Amer- 
ain  for  textiles  and  metal  wares  as  the  United  ican  exports  of  this  class  compared  with  the 
States  are  to  them  for  their  agricultural  prod-  exports  of  Great  Britain  is  very  insignificant, 
nets.  There  has  long  been  a  market  in  sev-  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  feeling  which 
eral  of  these  countries  for  American  cured  this  competition  has  excited  in  England.  Still 
meats  and  provisions,  and  for  a  number  of  it  has  already  had  an  effect  upon  sales  and 
coarse  manufactures  in  which  there  is  no  com*  prices.    The  character  of  the  American  prod- 

Eetition  with  Etirope.    The  use  of  mineral  oil  nets,  their  superior  qualities  either  of  Inge- 

as  lately  extendea  to  these  nations,  and  the  nuity  of  design,  of  honest  workmanship,  or  of 

demand  is  increashig  every  year.    The  condi-  cheapness,  or  frequently  of  all  three  combined, 

tion  of  the  trade  with  other  countries  occu-  and  the  fact  that  their  sales  have  increased 

pying  a  similar  position  with  reference  to  the  daring  the  late  period  of  depression,  while  tlie 

United  States  is  not  quite  so  unfavorable  as  exports  of  British  products  have  greatly  shrunk 

with  those  mentioned  above.    The  exports  to  in  value,  in  spite  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in 
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the  United  States,  England^s  poeseflsion  of  the  introduced  in  foreign  markets  are  soon  adopt- 
carrying  trade  and  prestige  in  the  markets,  and  ed  or  imitated  by  European  makers.  Even  Uie 
the  power  of  her  aocnmmated  capital,  gi^e  suf-  American  trade-mark  is  copied.  When  infe- 
fioient  cause  for  fears  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  nor  imitations  are  foisted  on  any  puhlio,  the 
and  hopes  on  the  other  that  the  United  States  fraud  is  sure  to  he  detected  and  the  genuine 
will  some  day  share  the  world^s  markets  with  article  to  come  out  victorious.  It  is  said  that 
England  and  heoome  a  great  industrial  nation,  there  are  more  American  calicoes  made  in 
receiving  suhstantial  rewards  from  all  parts  of  Manchester  than  there  are  imported ;  yet  the 
the  ear&  for  the  well-directed  and  energetic  export  of  American  piece-goods  to  England  is 
application  of  the  acute  and  laborious  practi-  still  increasing.  The  ordinary  qualities  of  cot- 
cal  genius  which  Americans  long  ago  won  the  ton  goods  of  American  make,  though  of  lishter 
name  of  possessing.  The  increase  in  the  ex-  weight,  wear  better  than  the  British,  and  are 
ports  of  tne  most  finished  manufactured  prod-  always  free  from  the  clay  and  size  with  which 
nets  has  been  within  the  last  year  or  two  even  the  English  goods  are  often  adulterated.  If  it 
greater  than  in  the  exports  of  agricultural  prod-  should  prove  possible  to  export  cottons  from 
uce.  This  must  be  looked  upon  not  so  much  the  United  States  more  cheaply  or  as  cheaply  as 
as  a  vantage  actually  gained,  for  a  severer  the  Manchester  product  can  be  exportea,  the 
struggle  with  the  enormous  capital  of  Euro*  vast  markets  of  the  Orient  and  of  all  the  out- 
pean  manufacturers  and  labor,  compelled  to  lying  nations  are  already  opened  to  American 
accept  lowered  wages  there  while  in  America  manufactures  and  alienatea  from  the  English 
it  can  find  other  employment,  may  check  for  a  by  their  dishonorable  practice  of  adulteration, 
time  the  export  of  staple  manufactures ;  yet  it  The  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  it  is  said,  will 
is  a  certain  sign  that  America  will  at  some  not  take  American  cottons  at  any  price  in  |>refer- 
distant  date  rival  the  foremost  industrial  na-  ence  to  others.  They  are  already  shipped, 
tions  in  the  main  branches  of  mechanical  pro-  mostly  in  small  quantities,  to  all  nations.  Of 
dnction.  The  exports  of  all  classes  of  iron  and  the  11*4  millions  of  exported  cotton  goods  in 
steel  products  and  of  cotton  manufactures  in-  1878,  2*5  went  to  China  and  Hong  Kong,  1*6 
creased  nearly  6  million  dollars  in  1878.  Tlie  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1*8  to  Mexico,  1*2  to 
markets  for  American  manufactures  are  of  two  British  America,  0*8  to  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
kinds :  the  old  countries  whose  mechanical  0*5  each  to  Chili,  Colombia,  and  Brazil, 
arts  are  of  a  primitive  order,  and  the  new  The  American  locomotives  and  railroad  cars 
countries  whose  onlj  products  are  crude  ma-  are  the  only  kinds  adapted  to  new  countries, 
terials,  on  the  one  hand  (the  so-called  neutral  where  railroads  must  be  laid  cheaply,  with  un- 
markets),  and  the  manufacturing  countries  of  even  beds  and  winding  curves.  The  American 
Europe  on  the  other.  In  the  neutral  markets,  agricultural  machinery  goes  to  all  countries 
owing  to  the  want  of  direct  commercial  com-  where  farming  on  a  large  scale  is  practiced, 
munications,  American  manufactures  have  not  and  it  has  not  yet  been  successfully  copi^  in 
gained  the  footing  which  they  deserve.  Europe.  The  superiority  of  the  simpler  tools 
The  similarity  in  its  natural  condition  of  made  in  the  United  States,  in  material  and 
America  to  the  sparsely  populated  and  unde-  workmanship,  and  above  all  in  form  and  the 
veloped  new  countries  has  led  to  the  invention  nice  a^JQStment  of  weight  and  parts,  is  rec- 
and  manufacture  of  such  implements  and  other  ognized  in  the  British  colonies  to  the  oonster- 
articles  as  best  suit  their  requirements.  In  nation  of  English  makers.  The  form  of  the 
many  articles  of  utility  which  are  adapted  to  American  axe  is  admired  as  a  marvel  of  inge* 
European  needs  also — especially  those  in  which  nious  adaptation  to  the  work  to  be  performed : 
cheapness,  durability,  and  strength  are  com-  the  plow  has  been  subjected  to  equally  impor 
bineo,  those  in  which  manual  labor  has  been  tant  modifications ;  and  in  saws,  spades,  hoes, 
superseded  by  mechanical  production,  and  and  mattocks,  and  all  the  implements  of  agri- 
those  which  embody  ingenioos  mechanical  de-  culture  and  forestry,  improvements  have  been 
vices  —  the  active  spirit  of  improvement  has  wrought  in  this  country  while  Europe  has  con- 
developed  an  American  product  which  is  su-  tentedly  clung  to  ancient  modelt;.  In  locks 
perior  in  form,  in  the  distribution  of  weight  or  and  other  building  hardware,  a  strong  demand 
the  selection  of  material,  or  in  ingenious  con-  has  sprung  up  in  England  as  well  as  in  tlie  col- 
trivance.  Another  important  quality  for  which  onies,  on  account  of  their  superiority  to  the 
American  wares  have  thus  far  been  disUn-  ordinary  Birmingham  products  in  strength 
guished  in  foreign  markets  is  their  honest  gen-  and  finish,  and  in  handy  and  practical  utility 
uineness.  Even  in  the  style  of  packing,  the  of  design.  All  new  inventions  of  remarkable 
wakefulness  of  the  American  mina  leads  to  a  utility  are  certain  to  be  adopted  in  Europe, 
saving  of  labor  and  trouble.  When  the  Shef-  more  rapidly  usually  than  European  improve- 
field  hardware  merchants  ask  the  reason  of  ments  are  introduced  into  America.  Thus,  the 
orders  which  they  receive  from  English  and  hotel  and  goods  elevators  are  being  introduced 
Australian  retailers  for  American  small  cast-  in  Germany  and  Holland;  and  ceUnloid  is  al- 
ings,  they  are  informed  that  it  is  partly  due  to  ready  affecting  the  ivory  industry  in  England 
the  paper  boxes  in  which  the  gooois  are  packed,  and  France. 

from  which  they  can  be  readily  taken  out  and  re-       Whether  the  protective  policy  has  helped  or 

placed.  All  American  improvements  when  once  retarded  the  sound  and  healthful  development 
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of  American  industry,  the  truth  can  not  be  ig- 
nored that  a  genuine  development  is  taking 
place  in  manj  branches.  Not  alone  in  cotton 
goods  and  hardware  are  the  American  manu- 
facturers proving  themselves  able  to  sustain 
the  decisive  test  of  an  increasing  export  of  the 
protected  articles.  The  importations  of  paper 
in  1878  were  only  one  tenth  in  value  of  the 
imports  of  1878,  and  were  principally  confined 
to  fine  wall-papers,  while  the  exports  have 
doubled  since  1870  and  1871.  The  fineness  and 
finish  of  American  writing-papers  have  already 
gained  them  a  market  in  Ohina  and  Japan,  and 
in  Holland  and  other  countries.  In  chemicals 
the  same  process  of  a  cooourrent  decline  of 
imports  and  increase  of  exports  is  taking  place. 
Tartaric  acid,  of  which  a  short  time  ago  half 
a  million  pounds  was  imported,  is  now  sup- 
plied entirely  at  home.  The  opening  of  the 
borax  mines  in  Nevada  has  stopped  the  impor- 
tation of  that  article,  which  England  formerly 
supplied ;  the  price  has  fallen  from  85  to  8  or 
9  cents  a  pound,  and  England  has  become  a 
large  buyer  both  of  the  crude  and  the  refined 
product.  France  formerly  sent  6  million  pounds 
of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  United  States,  but  now 
the  domestic  factories  furnisli  the  entire  sup- 
ply. Fruit  sirups,  which  have  a  large  sale  m 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  were  once 
supplied  by  France;  but  this  entire  trade  is 
now  passing  into  the  hands  of  American  man- 
ufacturers, who  produce  a  richer-flavored  as 
well  as  a  cheaper  article.  Formerly  England 
sent  large  quantities  of  doors  to  Australia  and 
the  other  colonies  poor  in  forests ;  now  Amer- 
ican machine-made  joinery— ^oors,  sashes,  and 
Venetian  blinds — ^is  being  shipped  to  Australia 
f^om  California,  while  in  England  a  demand  is 
arbing  for  the  American  doors. 

There  are  American  industries,  it  has  been 
seen,  which  are  already  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  outside  markets  against  European  competi- 
tion. An  increasing  export  at  profitable  rates 
for  a  series  of  years  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
America  is  able,  with  the  present  development 
of  its  natural  resources  and  its  existing  condi- 
tions regarding  capital  and  labor,  to  enter  the 
field  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  conn- 
tries  in  competition  for  the  workVs  market. 
That  this  has  taken  place  in  the  staple  branch- 
es of  manufacture  is  an  indication  that  the  con- 
ditions of  production  are  favorable  to  that  end. 
Many  manufacturers  express  themselves  will- 
ing already  to  see  the  protective  duties  re- 
moved in  their  own  branches.  When  the  ex- 
port trade  is  fairly  established,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  protection  has  been  gained.  Every 
year  new  products  of  American  manufacture 
find  a  foreign  outlet,  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  United  States  have  fairly  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  industrial  greatness. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the 
nine  months  ending  September  80, 1879,  were : 
merchandise,  $356,786,888;  specie,  $46,616,- 
595;  total  importf«,  $402,251,983.  The  ex- 
ports for  the  same  period  were;    domestic 


produce,  $608,900,787 ;  reexports,  $7,729,847 ; 
total  merchandise,  $616,680«634 ;  specie,  $21,- 
033,863;  total  exports,  $637,664,497.  The 
imports  for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of 
1878  were:  merchandise,  $324,611,718;  spe- 
cie, $22,278,788 ;  total  imports,  $846,890,606. 
The  exports  for  the  same  period  were :  do- 
mestic produce,  $523,468,842;  foreign  goods, 
$10,480,486 ;  total  merchandise,  $533,689,277 ; 
specie,  $21,959,384;  total  exports,  $656,898,- 
611.  The  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  nine 
months  of  1879  thus  show  a  decrease  of  17*8 
millions  compared  with  the  exports  of  the 
same  part  of  1878,  and  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise show  an  hicrease  of  81*1  millions. 
The  favorable  balance  is  decreased  from  209'8 
to  160*9  million  dollars  for  the  three  quarters ; 
and  including  the  specie  movement,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  commercial  balance  is  increased  by 
the  increased  excess  in  the  imports  of  coin  and 
bullion  over  the  exports,  which  amounted  to 
25*6  millions  in  1879,  against  0*8  miUion  in  the 
nine  months  of  1878:  the  total  surplus  of  ex- 
ports is  therefore  186*4  millions,  against  209 
millions  for  the  three  quarters  in  1878. 

CONGREGATION ALISTS.  The  following 
is  a  summarr  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  United  States,  as  they 
are  g^ven  in  the  "  Congregational  Tear-Book  " 
for  1879 : 
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The  whole  namber  of  families  connected  with  amon^  the  Indians.  The  station  at  Skoko- 
the  chorches  was  166,842.  The  baptisms  for  the  mish  mcluded  a  church  of  28  members^  with 
year  inclnded  10,686  of  adults  and  6f&56  of  in-  three  other  preaching  stations,  128  families, 
fants.  Of  the  ohnrches,  2,716  were  returned  200  attendantoon  worship,  and  110  children  in 
as  with  pastors  and  904  were  **  vacant,"  or  the  Sunday-schools.  Seventy-seven  Indian  boys 
withoat  regularly  installed  pastors ;  of  the  min-  and  nine  Indian  girls  bad  spent  the  year  at  the 
isters,  2,360  were  in  pastoral  work,  and  1,136  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  where,  it  was  rep- 
were  not  in  pastoral  work.  Besides,  there  resented,  they  had  been  contented  and  studi- 
were  209  licentiates.  Of  the  members,  48,615  ous,  and  had  made  "marked  and  steady  prog- 
were  marked  "  absent*"  or  thus  designated  as  ress."  Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring 
'*  persons  who  live  at  a  place  other  than  that  that  the  aim  of  the  Association  with  reference 
of  their  church  relations,  and  do  not  worship  to  the  Indians  should  be,  "  as  far  as  possible, 
with  their  church."  Contributions  were  re-  and  as  rapidl v  as  possible,  to  secure  for  them : 
ported  by  2,760  churches  to  the  amount  ot  a,  a  legalized  standing  in  the  courts  of  the 
$961,890  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  of  $2,-  United  States ;  5,  ownership  of  land  in  sev- 
818,796  for  home  expenditures.  Of  the  minis-  eralty ;  e,  the  full  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ters  marked  as  "not  in  pastoral  service,"  134  ship.  These  three  things,  we  believe,  are  essen- 
were  connected  with  educational  work  in  col-  tial  if  the  Indian  is  to  be,  not  Christianized  or 
legefl,  seminaries,  and  academies,  or  as  super-  civilized,  but  saved  from  extermination."  The 
intendeats  of  schools;  60  were  connected  with  Association  most  heartily  approved  "the  plan 
the  national  or  other  benevolent  societies  as  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  secure  to  as  many  In- 
secretariea,  superintendents,  etc. ;  34  were  in  dians  as  possible  the  advantages  of  education 
missionary  or  similar  work ;  22  were  editors;  offered  at  such  distant  schools  as  that  at  Hamp- 
67  were  in  secular  work;  and  152  were  re-  ton  and  Carlisle,  at  the  same  time  believing  that 
tired  by  age  or  infirmities.  The  receipts  of  the  system  of  boarding-schools  on  the  reserva- 
the  American  Some  Mmionary  Society  for  the  tions,  wldch  for  many  years  have  been  main* 
year  ending  May  1,  1879,  were  $273,691,  and  tained  by  the  Government  and  the  misaiona- 
the  expenditures  were  $260,380.  The  indebt-  ries,  is  the  chief  educational  agency  .that  must 
ednessof  the  Society  was  $50,399,  against  which  be  relied  upon  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
it  had  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $13,401.  the  Indian."  A  resolution  was  also  adopted 
Nine  hundred  and  forty-six  ministers  were  declaring  that  the  Association,  "  believing  that 
employed  during  the  year  in  34  States  and  Ter-  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States 
ritories,  29  of  whom  had  preached  in  foreign  and  China,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  rights 
languages.  of  emigration  from  one  country  to  the  other, 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer^  and  the  treatment  such  immigrants,  should  re- 
iean  Mieeionary  A$eoeiation.  was  held  at  Chi-  oeive  from  the  people  and  nation  among  whom 
oagO)  Illinois,  beginning  October  28th.  The  And  in  which  they  live,  are  right^  Just,  wise,  and 
Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey  of  Boston,  Vassachusetts,  Christian,  does  heartily  record  its  appreciation 
presided.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  his  re-  of  the  high  services  which  Preddent  llayes^  nn- 
oeipts  for  the  year  had  been  $314,460,  of  which  der  God,  has  by  his  timely  veto  of  the  anti-Chi- 
$99,019  had  been  contributed  for  special  instl-  nese  bill  been  enabled  to  render  the  republic 
tutions.  His  expenditures  had  been  $218,965,  jn  preserving  inviolate  its  treaty  obli^stiona, 
of  which  $122,666  had  been  applied  to  the  and  also  the  cause  of  Christianity,  in  removing 
Southern  work  (among  the  freedmen),  $6,695  a  threatened  formidable  barrier  to  the  evan^- 
to  the  work  among  the  Chinese,  $347  to  that  ization  of  the  Chinese,  not  only  in  Amenoa, 
among  the  Indians,  $10,226  to  the  foreign  mis-  .but  also  in  their  native  land ;  and  the  Associa- 
sions,  and  $37,390  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  tion  hereby  tenders  Lim  its  profound  thanks 
of  the  Society.  The  largest  work  of  the  Soci-  for  the  same."  The  Secretaries  were  authorised 
ety  was  among  the  freedmen  in  the  Southern  to  notify  Prerident  Hayes  of  this  resc^ution. 
States,  where  it  had  under  its  care  67  churches,  Twelve  schools  were  taught  among  the  Qiinese 
with  4,000  members,  and  44  schools,  with  190  of  the  Pacific  coast  which  employed  21  teaoh- 
teaobers  and  7,207  pupils,  classified  as  follows :  era,  indnding  five  Cninese  helpers,  and  returned 
primary,  2,739;  intermediate,  1,465;  grammar,  a  total  enrollment  of  1,489  pupils,  with  an 
633 ;  normal,  2,022 ;  collegiate  preparatory,  Average  attendance  of  252  pupils.  Eighty-four 
169 ;  collegiate,  68 ;  law,  28 ;  theological,  86.  Chineae  had  given  evidence  oif  conversion,  and 
A  gift  of  $160,000  which  had  been  received  137  had  renounced  idolatry.  The  Congrega- 
would  be  used  for  the  erection  of  new  buHd-  tional  Association  of  Christian  Chinese  Imd 
ings  for  the  schools  at  Nashville,  Tennesseei  198  members,  of  whom  44  had  been  received 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  ana  during  the  year.  The  African  mission,  in  the 
Talladega,  Alabama.  It  was  estimated  that  3Cendi  country,  included  six  missionaries,  with 
150,000  pupils  had  been  taught  during  the  year  the  wives  of  two,  snd  five  other  assistants,  two 
by  present  and  former  students  of  the  higher  churches,  with  85  members  and  190  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  Association.  The  Association  school  scholars,  and  three  day-schools,  t<he 
had  now  under  its  care  the  Indians  of  four  largest  of  which,  at  Good-Hope  station,  had 
agencies,  numbering  13,000  souls.  Nine  mis-  an  enrollment  of  245  and  an  average  attend- 
sionaries,  teachers,  and  assistants  were  employed  ance  of  156  scholars.    Mr.  Robert  Arthington 
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of  Leeds,  England,  had  a  year  before  offered    preaching  stadons.  88 ;  Engli^  churchoL  69 ;  prMch* 
the  Aaaociation  £8,000  for  the  establUhment    ^.Vrc'h^*-  ^dToUe^BriL^  ^"!SSh« 


of  a  mission  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  officers    17,  CanaSaand  Newfoundland— Churches,  120.  Aua- 
of  the  Freedmen^s  Missions  Aid    Society  of    tralia—Churohea,  lltf;  preaching  stations,  112.    New 


thington  and  a  similar  som  from  the  British  Sodety,  iZ    BilSh  Guiana— ChuTSi"w'*indeMncl«nt 

pablic,  it  wonld  appropriate  $20,000  to   the  of  the   London  Misslonaiy   Society,  1:2.    ludiar— 

foondation  of  the  proposed  mission,  and  wonld  Churches  independent  of  the  Ix>ndon  Missionary  So- 

undertake  to  snstam  it  permanently.  ?«^»J:    Chinar-Churches  independent  of  the  Lon- 

«lv           ^.^r             V      ^       "i^u      A  don  Missionary  Society,  2.    Chapels  and  schools— 

The  seventieth  annual  meeting  ox  the  Amer-  jjew  chapels  opened,  61 ;  new  schools  opened,  18. 
iean  Board  0/ Commimon&n  for  Foreign  Mu^ 

n(m»  was  held  atSyraoase,  New  York,  October  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
7th.  The  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  presided.  Union  of  England  and  WaU$  was  held  in  Lon- 
The  Treasurer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  don  May  12th.  The  Rev.  Professor  Newth 
the  year  had  been  $518,886,  and  his  ezpendi-  of  New  College  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
tores  $618,817.  The  year  had  heen  marked  Union  for  1860.  The  report  of  tiie  Secretary 
hy  retrenchment  of  all  expenses,  yet  the  nam-  gave  a  statement  of  the  recommendations  of 
ber  of  additions  on  profession  of  faith  in  all  the  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
fields,  given  at  more  than  two  thousand  souls,  inquire  into  the  working  of  Congregational 
was  la^^  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  colleges.  It  was  recommended  that  the  theo- 
time  when  an  extraordinary  number  of  aoces*  logical  course  should  be  separated  from  that 
atons  had  taken  place  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  arts,  and  that  whenever  it  was  practicable 
more  than  thirty  years  before.  The  Turkish  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  teaching  af- 
miseions  were  recovering  from  the  injurious  forded  by  such  institutions  as  Owens  College, 
effects  of  the  late  war.  The  additions  to  the  the  Yorkshire  College^  and  the  universities  of 
churches  in  In^a — ^nearly  seven  hundred —  England  and  Scotland.  The  committee  pro- 
were  greater  than  in  any  former  year.  In  posed  also  a  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Anatria,  the  missionaries  had  been  embarrassed  Union,  to  be  held  in  1880,  and  to  consist  in 
by  official  restrictions  concerning  which  repre-  part  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  London  and 
sentations  were  to  be  made  to  the  Gk>vemment.  elsewhere  by  Congregational  clergymen  upon 
Nearly  fifty  additiona  had  been  made  to  the  certain  periods  and  aspects  of  church  history, 
churches  in  Spain,,  and  the  opening  of  a  school  The  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  had  been  ap- 
for  girls  was  reported.  The  mission  in  Mexico  pointed  to  deliver  the  Congregational  lecture 
had  lost  ground  for  the  want  of  men  to  carry  for  the  year;  his  subject  would  be  ''  Church 
it  on.  In  the  Dakota  mission^  the  Indian  con-  Systems  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Centn* 
verts  had  organixed  a  home  missionary  society,  ry."  The  Church- Aid  and  Home  Mission  So* 
which  had  raised  more  than  $800  during  the  ciety.  recently  organixed,  reported  that  £80,000 
past  three  years  to  meet  the  expenses  of  native  had  been  secured  for  its  work  during  its  first 
teachers  and  preachers  among  the  wild  tribes,  year.  A  resolution  was  unanimonsly  adopted 
Special  reports  were  also  made  from  the  mis-  condemning  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gov* 
flions  in  2^olooland,  China,  and  Japan.  emment,  censuring  especially  the  Afghan  and 

A  paper  was  read  on  ^*  The  Proposed  Mis-  Zooloo  wars, 
sion  in  Central  Africa,**  which,  after  discussing  The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
the  various  features  of  the  condition  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Cardiff,  beginning  October 
African  Continent,  and  the  missions  already  lith.  The  Rev.  W.  Cuthbertson  presided,  and 
established  or  contemplated  in  it,  recommended  delivered  an  inaugural  address  on  **  Indepen- 
the  region  of  Bih6  and  the  Coanza  River,  iu  dency  as  a  Witness -Bearer,"  in  which,  refer- 
about  12**  south  latitude  and  two  hundred  and  ring  to  the  want  of  cooperation  between  tJie 
fifty  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  the  State  Church  and  Nonconformists^  he  said  that 
most  suitable  district  in  which  to  found  the  no  step  could  much  conduce  to  the  social  meet* 
mis8i<»i.  The  paper  was  approved,  and  the  ing  which  was  desirable  until  disestablishment 
Prudential  Committee  was  advised  to  oontinne  came.  A  paper  was  read  on  the  position  and 
the  inquiries  already  set  on  foot,  with  the  an-  prospects  of  Congregationalism  in  Wales,  in 
derstanding  that  it  was  purposed  to  establish  which  it  was  stated  that  there  were  now  in 
the  misnon  proposed  at  tne  earliest  practicable  the  principality  1,022  chapels,  908  organixed 
day.  churches,  646   oidained   ministers,   818   lay 

CoNOBBOATioNALiKn  DT  Gbiat  BBFTAnT. —  preacher8|  108,000  communicants,  and  108,000 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  other  adherents  excluding  children  under  ten 

the  Congregational  churches  in  Great  Britain  years  of  age,  so  that  in  round  numbers  the 

and  the  colonies,  as  given  in  the  **  Oongrega»  Congregationalists  included  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 

tional  Year-Book  "  for  1879 ;  lion  of  people.    The  assembly  resolved  to  reo- 

En^land-Chuidies,  2,071 ;  bnmch  chunjhes,  810 ;  ^TiftJl^^  "^7*^  associations  to  oonrid- 

tnsacMni  stations,  851 ;  evangelistio  stations,  172.  ^  the  propriety  of  appomtmg  a  confident!^ 

walea— Welah  ohniohes,  646;  Ennoh  Atinr»hfl«^  sag*  oomnuttee  With  which  vacant  onaroheB  and 
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niiBettled  minlsten  might  confer.    The  ques-  New  Oninea  and  to  the  ifllands  in  the  neigh* 

tion  of  special  missions  was  commended  to  the  horhood.    The  mission  to  Central  Africa  had 

oarefnlcoosideration  of  these  associations,  with  been  commenced  near  Lake  Tanganyika,  bat 

a  view  of  determining  whether  they  should  had  met  witii  vicissitndes,  and  Dr.  Mullens, 

take  steps,  within  their  several  limits,  for  the  the  Secretary  of  the  Bociety,  was  to  be  sent  to 

conducting  of  s<uch  missions  by  competent  and  look  after  its  interests.    A  wonuin's  mission 

certified  persons.   A  long  resolution  was  adopt-  had  been  established  fonr  years  before,  which 

ed,  condemning  the  Afghan  war,  expressing  now  numbered  eleren  missionaries.    Dr.  Mul- 

the  belief  that  the  policy  of  which  it  formed  a  lens  was  afterward  sent  to  this  mission,  but  he 

part  ought  to  be  reversed,  and  urging  the  mem-  died  on  the  way. 

bers  of  the  churches  to  employ  their  votes  and  The  Irish  Congrtgatumal  Union  met  in  Dub- 
influence  at  the  next  general  election  to  secure  lin,  September  80th.  The  occasion  was  marked 
the  authoritative  condemnation  of  this  policy  by  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Union, 
by  the  varioas  constituencies.  "The  Assem-  it  having  been  founded  in  1829,  and,  though 
biy,"  the  resolution  continued,  **does  not  in  the  smulest  in  numbers,  being  the  second 
view  of  the  election  counsel  silence  on  the  part  oldest  Union  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
of  the  Nonconformists  in  relation  to  questions  principal  business  of  the  session  related  to 
touching  upon  religious  equality ;  but  in  the  efforts  to  raise  the  Provident  Fond  to  £6,000. 
presence  of  the  great  political  difficulties  of  the  The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  met 
time  it  feels  that  this  is  a  crisis  in  which  even  at  Dundee,  April  22d.  The  reports  showed 
these  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  that  a  decrease  had  taken  place  m  the  general 
union  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  purpose  of  contributions.  The  widows'  and  ministers' 
putting  an  end  to  the  costly  and  mischievous  provident  funds  were  in  good  condition,  but 
rSgime  which  has  proved  to  be  so  full  of  men-  the  income  of  the  Ohapel-Building  Society  had 
ace  to  our  constitutional  liberty  at  home,  and  been  only  £41  for  the  year.  A  chapel-build- 
to  derogate  from  our  good  name  and  our  legiti-  ing  fund  of  £10,000  was  asked  for,  toward 
mate  influence  amonj;  other  nations."  Sub-  which  £8,000  had  been  subscribed,  and  propo- 
jects  were  discussed  m  papers  and  addresses  sitions  were  made  for  obtaining  the  rest  of  the 
relating  to  collegiate  education,  business  meth-  sum  by  means  of  subscriptions  of  £100  each, 
ods  and  church  administration,  spiritual  life  Thirteen  students  had  attended  the  Theological 
and  the  consecration  of  money,  and  Oongrega-  Hall. 

tionalism  and  free  thought.  Congregationalism  is  represented  in  France 

The  anniversary  of  the  London  Mimonary  by  the  Union  of  Free  Eiangelical  Churcheey 

iSi^ei^ty  was  held  May  16th.    Sir  William  Muir  whose  basis  of  union  is  established  on  the 

presided.  The  financial  report  showed  that  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  churches  from 

total  annual  receipts  of  the  Society  for  general  the  support  and  control  of  the  state,  their  in- 

and  special  purposes  had  been  £101,100,  which  depenaence  of  each  other  in  their  own  action, 

the  balance  left  from  the  last  year  increased  to  and  the  individual  profeeenon  of  faith.    The 

£117,818.    The  expenditnres  had  been  £128,-  sixteenth  biennial  meeting  of  the  Synod  was 

058.    There  were  108  missionaries  employed,  held  at  Ntmes,  beginning  October  16th.    The 

of  whom  11  were  women,  with  800  native  opening  sermon,  by  Pastor  Hallard  of  Paris, 

pastors,  evangelists,  and  assistants,  benides  88  was  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  principle 

native  pastors,  600  assistant  pastors  and  evan-  of  independency,  and  to  showing  that  freedom 

gelists,  and  8,400  volunteer  preachers  in  Mada-  from  the  patronage  and  interference  of  the 

gascar.  The  missions  in  Madagascar  have  been  state  was  essential  to  the  promotion  of  a  real 

enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  since  accord  of  spirit  between  the  churches,  as  well 

1870  of  nine  country  stations,  '*  each  provided  as  to  their  own  internal  unity.    Pastor  Oeorge 

with  its  mission-house,  its  model  church,  and  Fisch  was  chosen  President  of  the  Synod.    One 

school."    The  Central  Girls^  School,  the  Nor-  new  church  was  admitted  to  the  Union ;  the 

mal  School,  and  the  Theolo^cal  College  have  application  of  another  was  postponed  on  ac- 

been  erected  at  Antananarivo,  and  a  normal  count  of  insecurity  in  its  financial  condition, 

school  at  Fianarantsoa ;  and  the  system  of  pri-  The  question  of  giving  up  certain  mission  sta- 

mary  education  has  been  revised  and  extend-  tions  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  in 

ed.    The  churches  bad  been  declared  to  be  at  which  success  had  not  been  encouraging,  was 

liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  considered,  and  was  finally  referred  to  the 

any  interference  from  secular  or  outside  au-  Commission  of  Evangelisation  for  decimon. 

thority.    A  new  station  had  been  opened  in  A  proposition  to  form  a  common  fund  for  all 

China,  and  a  new  mission  in  the  province  of  the  churches  of  the  Union,  similar  to  the  sus- 

Sze-chnen  partly  provided  for.    In  South  Af-  tentation  funds  of  the  Presbyterian  churches, 

rica,  the  beginning  of  a  mission  at  Lake  Ngami  excited  much  discussion.    The  Synod  declinea 

and  the  opening  of  the  Moffat  Institution  were  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whetlier  the  insti- 

mentioned.    The  mission  to  New  Guinea  had  tntion  of  such  a  fund  would  be  agreeable  to 

at  the  time  of  making  up  the  report  four  or*  the  principles  of  the  Union,  but  appointed  a 

dained  English  missionaries  with  forty  Poly-  committee  to  examine  into  the  subject  and 

nesian  missionaries,  and  had  extended  its  use-  collect  facts  for  the  guidance  of  the  next 

fulness  along  the  southern  coast  of  eastern  Synod. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  third 
seseioii  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress*  com- 
menoed  on  December  2,  1878.  (For  the 
President's  message,  see  ^^  Public  Documents,^' 
AmnxAL  Ctolop^dia,  1878.)  In  the  Senate 
the  Vice-President,  William  A.  Wheeler,  pre- 

I     -!■  I  .    ■        ■  ■    I       I  ...    I  ■  « 

*  The  following  !■  a  Ust  of  momben : 

^lodama— George  E.  Spencer,  Jobn  T.  Morgtn. 
^mfcoftMM— Stephen  W.  Dorsef,  A.  11.  Oarijuid. 
OaUfomia-  Aaron  A.  SarKent,  Kewton  Booth. 
Cbfonulo— Jerome  B.  Chalfee,  Henrr  M.  Teller. 
OonnscUcHt^WmMm  H.  Bamam,  WUliam  W.  £atoo. 
DetotMW— TboDiM  F.  Bayard.  £11  Saulsbniy. 
J^rMa— SImoik  B.  ConoTei^  Charles  W.  Jonoa. 
tf Mfvfo— John  B.  Gordon,  Benjamin  H.  HilL 
7l/<iio<e-Klohanl  J.  Oglesby,  David  Davis. 
ItnUana—D.  W.  Yoorbees,  Joseph  E.  McDonald. 
/oim>— William  B.  AiUson,  Samnel  J.  Klrkwood. 
JTaiMM— John  J.  Ingn^le,  P.  B.  Pluinb. 
Xentueky—ThovoM  C.  McOreeiy,  James  B.  Beck. 
LouMana-^1.  B.  Eaatls,  W.  P.  Kellon. 
J/isifM— Uanntbal  Hamlin,  James  G.  Blaine. 
JfarytoiMf— George  B.  Dennis,  William  Pinckney  Whyte. 
JTaefoMateetti— ifennr  L.  DaweSbGeorge  F.  Hoar. 
MiclUffaf^^laaac  P.  Ohilstiancy,  Thomas  W.  Ferrj. 
Jf/itfMsoto— ».  J.  B.  McMillan,  WiUJam  Windom. 
Jf/«ei«rf/7pi— Blanche  K.  Brace,  L.  Q.  O.  Lamar. 
JTisMmri— D.  H.  Armstrong,  Francis  M.  Cockrell. 
^e^nieta— Algernon  d.  Paddock,  Alrin  daunders. 
.VtfMuia— John  P.  Jones.  William  Sharon. 
JVete  ^amp«A4r«— Balnbridge  Wadleigh,  E.  H.  EoIIfns. 
3r<i0  Jersiy— Theodore  F.  Bandolph,  John  B.  MoPher- 

■CA. 

jiew  Forlr— Ifosooe  Conkling,  Frands  Keman. 
y&rth  Q(fro/i}Mi— Augustus  S.  Merrlmon,  HnttLew  W 
Hansom. 
O^to— Stanley  Matthews,  ADen  G.  Thurman. 
Oregon— John  H.  Mitchell,  Laihyette  Grover. 
Ptn/myltania-^.  Donald  Oamertm,  William  A.  Wall&ce. 
Mhode  7sto»<i~ Ambrose  £.  Bamside,  Henry  B.  Anshouy. 
South  Carolina— io\ai  J.  Patterson,  M.  C.  Butler. 
7e*iiie«9e« -James  B.  Bailey,  Isham  G.  Harris. 
7Wb(m— Samuel  B.  Mazey,  Blchard  Coke, 
rermofft^ -Justin  S.  Morrill,  George  F.  Edmunds. 
F<9V<nt'o— Robert  E.  Withers.  John  W.  Johnson. 
Wut  Virglnia^¥nsA  Hereford,  Hennr  G.  Davis, 
mseonelii  -Timothy  O.  Howe,  Angus  Cameron. 


HODBB  OP  BIPBaSKrrATITES. 

^iodamd— James  T.  Jooea,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Jeremiah 
N.  Williams,  Charlee  M.  SheUey,  Kobert  F.  Ligon,  G.  W. 
Hewitt,  William  H.  Forbey,  W.  w.  Garth. 

^r/tonsa«— Luoien  C.  Ganse,  WUliam  F.  Slamons,  J.  B. 
Oavens,  Thomas  M.  Gonter. 

ai((/om^<— Horace  Davis,  Horace  F.  Pkge,  John  K.  Lut^ 
trell,  B.  FSche-^. 

Colorado— T.  M.  Psttenon. 

tiojifMoMcMt-^eorge  M.  Umders,  James  Phelps,  John  T. 
Walt,  Levi  Warner. 

/Matoar«— James  Willisms. 

Florida— U,  H.  M.  Davidson,  Horatio  Blsbee,  Jr. 

etorgia^^xxViw^  Hsrtridge,  WllUam  £.  Smith,  Philip 
Cook,  Henry  R.  Harris,  Milton  A.  Candler  Jame«  II.  Blount, 
WUliam  H.  Fclton,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  H.  P.  BelL 

i2Iino<»-WUllam  Aldrich,  C.  H.  Harrison,  Lorenxo  Br^n- 
tano,  William  Lathrm,  H.  C.  Burchard,  T.  J.  Henderson, 
Philip  C.  Haye->,  G.  L.  Fort,  Thomas  A.  Boyd,  B.  F.  Marsh, 

B.  M.  Knapp.  WllUam  M.  Springer,  Thomas  F.  Tipton,  Jo- 
seph G.  Cannon,  John  R.  Eaen,  w.  A.  J.  Sparks,  wlUiam  B. 
Morrison,  WUIUm  Hortaell,  R.  W.  Townshend. 

Indiana—^,  S  FnUer,  Thomas  B.  Cobb,  Geoiige  A.  Blck- 
nell,  Leonidas  tiexton,  Thomas  M.  Browne,  M.  S.  Robinson, 
John  Hann%  M.  C.  Hunter,  M.  D.  White,  W.  H.  Calkins, 
Jamea  L.  Evans,  A.  H.  Hamilton.  John  H.  iftaker. 

lona—'l.  C.  Stone,  Hiram  Prtoe.  Theodore  W.  Bnrdick, 
N.  C.  Deering,  Rush  Clark,  E.  S.  Sampson,  H.  J.  B.  Cum- 
minn,  WUlia.n  P.  Sapp^ddlson  OUver. 

l^sae--WUiiam  A.  FhUUpa,  Dudley  0.  HaakeQ,  Thomas 
Byan. 

KtirUudbtf—K.  R.  Boone,  James  A.  McKenzle,  Jobn  W. 
Caldwell,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  A.  S.  WUBs,  John  G.  CarHsle,  J. 

C.  8.  Blaokbom,  M.  J.  Durham,  Thomas  Turner,  John  B. 
Clarke. 

LtmUdana—K  L  Gibson,  E.  John  ElHs,  Chestsr  B.  Dar- 
nil,  J.  &  Eiam.  J.  E.  Lsorard,  E  W.  Bobertsoo. 
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sided ;  and  in  the  House,  the  Speaker,  Sam- 
uel J.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  dd,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  offered  by  Senator  Blaine  of 
Maine: 

IUtoh>4d^  That  the  Comimttee  on  the  Judioiaiy  be 

JTaine-Thomas  B.  Beed,  WUliam  P.  Frye,  S.  D.  lindsey, 
LleweUyn  Powers,  Eugene  Hsle. 

Iforytond— Daniel  M.  Heniy,  Chsries  B.  Roberts,  WUUam 
KimmeU,  Thomas  Swann,  B.  J.  Henkle,  WUliam  Walsh. 

Jtfa«saoA«sett»- WUliam  W.  Crapo,  Beidamin  W.  Harris, 
Walbridge  A.  Field,  Leopold  Morse,  N.  P.  Banks.  George  B. 
Loring,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  WUliam  ClalUn,  W.  W.  Rice, 
Amass  Norcross,  George  D.  Robinson. 

Miehigan—K.  S.  wTlUams,  Edwin  WUlets,  J.  H.  McGow- 
an,  E.  W.  Kelghtley.  John  W.  Stone,  Blark  S.  Brewer,  Omar 
D.  Conger,  Charles  C.  Ellsworth,  Jay  A.  HnbbeU. 

Jf<«mesoto— M.  H.  DunneU,  H.  B.  Stnlt,  J.  H.  Stewart. 

Mi$9i9Hjmi—B.,  L.  Muldrow,  Van  H.  Manning,  H.  D. 
Money,  O.  S.  Singleton,  Charles  £.  Hooker.  J.  R.  Cbafaners. 

Jfifesoiiri— Anthony  Ittner,  Nathan  Cole,  L.  a  Metcal/, 
Robert  A.  Hatcher,  B.  P.  Bland,  Charles  H.  Morgan,  T.  T. 
Crittenden,  B.  J.  FranUln,  David  Rea,  Henry  M.  PoUard, 
J.  B.  Cterk,  Jr.,  John  M.  Glover,  A.  U.  BuiALner. 

ii^e&roeto— Thomas  J.  MiO^)''** 

J^e«<ufa— Thomas  Wren. 

KetD  ffampaMre—tirKak  Jones,  James  F.  Briggs,  Henry 
Vf.  Blair. 

JVetr  Jwrwnt—Q,  H.  Sinniekson,  J.  H.  Pugh,  Miles  Ross, 
Alvah  A.  Clark,  A.  W.  Cutler,  Thomas  R  Peddle,  A.  A. 
Hardeobnrgh. 

Ntw  Forir-^ames  W.  Covert,  WUUam  D.  Yeeder,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  Archibald  M.  Bttss,  Nichohu  MuUer,  S.  S.  Cox, 
Anthony  Elckhoff,  A.  G.  MoCook,  Fernando  Wood,  A.  S. 
Hewitt,  Benjamin  A.  WiUis,  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  John  H. 
Ketcluun,  George  M.  Beebe,  S.  L.  Mayham,  John  W.  Bailey, 
Martin  I.  Townsend,  Andrew  WiUtams,  A.  B.  James,  John 
H.  Starin,  Solomon  Bundy,  Geoiira  A.  Bagley,  WUUam  J. 
Baoon,  WiUiam  H.  Baker,  Frank  Hiscock,  Joan  H.  Csmp, 
£.  G.  LApham,  J.  W.  Dwlght,  J.  Hungerford,  E.  Kirke  Hart, 
Charles  B.  Benedict,  D.  N.  Loekwood,  G.  W.  Patterson. 

North  Carolina— JwBe  J.  Yeatea,  C.  H  Brogden,  A.  M. 
Waddell,  J.  J.  Davis,  A.  M.  Scales/W.  L.  Steele,  WUUsm  M. 
Bobbins,  Robert  B.  Vance. 

Ohio—Whon  Sayler,  H.  B.  Banning,  MlUs  Gardner,  J.  A. 
McMahon,  A.  V.  Kioe,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Henry  L.  Dickey,  J. 
W.  Kelfer  Jobn  S.  Jones,  Charles  Foster,  Henry  S.  Neal,  , 
Thomas  Swing,  M.  L  Southard.  E.  B.  Finley,  N.  H.  Van 
Yorhes,  Lorenxo  Danford.  WUUaum  McKtnley,  Jr.,  James 
Monroe,  James  A.  Garfield,  Amos  Townsend. 

Ore^ms^Bichard  WilUams. 

PmnmUfania—OtMfman  FreenaB.Charles  0*NeiU,  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  WUliam  D.  Kelley,  A.  C.  Harmer,  WUliam  Ward, 
Isaac  N.  Evans,  Hiester  Clymer,  A.  H.  Smith,  S.  A.  Bridges, 

F.  D.  CoUlns,  H.  B.  Wright,  James  B.  Reilly.  J.  W.  KUlin. 

rr,  E.  Overton,  Jr.,  John  I.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  CampbeU,  W. 
Stenger,  Levi  Maish,  L.  A.  Mackey,  Jacob  Tumey,  Rus- 
seU  Errett,  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  W.  S.  Shallenberger,  Harry 
White.  J.  M.  ThoDipaon,  Lewis  F.  Watson. 
Jihods  Island— Behyax^n  T.  Eamea.  L  W.  Ballon. 
SofUh  Carolina—^.  H.  Batney,  Richard  H.  Cain,  D.  Wy- 
ait  Aiken,  John  H.  Evins,  Bobert  Smalls. 
Tenntuse—J.  H.  Bandolph,  J.  M.  Tbomboigh,  Geoige 

G.  Dibrell,  H.  T.  Riddle,  John  M.  Bright,  John  F.  Hoise, 
W.  0.  Whitthorne^  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Casey 
Young. 

7>snie-^ohn  H.  Reagan,  D.  B.  Culberson,  J.  W.  Throck- 
morton, Roger  Q.  MiUs,  D.  W.  C.  Gtddings,  G.  Sehleieher. 

Vermont— Ctxuin  H.  Joyce,  D.  C.  Denisoo,  Geofge  W. 
Hendee. 

Virginia— John  Goode,  Jr.,  G.  O.  Walker,  Joseph  Jor- 
genson,  George  C.  Cabell,  J.  B.  Tncker,  J.  T.  Harris,  Eppa 
Hunton,  A.  L.  Pridemore. 

WmI  nr^nto— Benjamin  WUson,  Benjamin  F.  Martin, 
John  E.  Kenna. 

iri«eone<i»— Charles  G.  WUIIams.  L.  B.  Csswelt,  George 
C.  Hsxleton,  WilUsm  P.  Lynde,  Edward  8.  Bragg,  Gabriel 
Bouck,  H.  L.  Humphrey,  Thaddeus  C.  Pound. 

TSKUTOBIAL  DKLBQAin* 

Aritona^U..  S.  Stevens. 
Dakota^-J.  P.  Kidder. 
Idaho— %.  S.  Fenn. 
MonUHMr—VL,  Maglnnis. 
yew  M§aeioo—T.  Romero. 
Uf€ih^-i^.  Q.  Cannon. 
W<uMnaeon—0.  Jsooba. 
Wifomino^ir,  W.  Coriett 
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instracted  to  inauire  and  report  to  the  Senate  whether    Democrats  elected  one  hundred  and  one  or 

¥J?!?J?^^!  j}?^^  ^-*^5*™'^  ^SJf  *S.£    possibly  one  hundred  and  two,  and  the  Repnb- 
*,     -  ^  -*.-.-»-  ^      «     -  ^  ,j^j^  ^^^^    ^^  know  that 

Representatives  were 


a1  J  T  *  r^uTiiV  'TZ    ^  _    JZ. — fi^  ZTJL^ilZZJ^Ji  cai  power  inus  loanaea  on  lue  uumoers  oi  uie 

nraudulent  Mulots  in  punuanoe  of  a  conspiracy  to.'^i  luv  'ji 

make  the  lawful  votes  of  Buoh  citizens  of  none  effect ;  colored  people  has  been  seized  and  appropn- 

and  whether  such  dtuEens  were  prevented  tron  exer-  ated  to  the  aggrandizement  of  its  own  strength 

cising  the  elective  fianohise,  or  forced  to  use  it  against  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  South. 

their  wishes  by  violence  or  threats,  or  ho«»tile  demon-         t«  jy^^  igg^^  ^^^^  raised  before  the  conntry, 

t^Xri^^'Z^^^.S"^'"''"  ""  Mr-  President,  U  not  one  of  mere  sentiment 

JUaolvtd,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  for  the  rights  of  the  negro— though  far  distant 

further  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  it  is  be  the  day  when  the  rights  of  any  American 

within  the  competency  of  Congrcss  to  provide  by  citizen,  however  black  or  however  poor,  shall 

additiooAl  Jegisktion  for  the  «»o™  ,l«rf«*^nJ2;  f^  form  the  mere  dust  of  the  balance  in  any  con- 

a'tSfttdnTum'S^  troversy;  nor  is  the  issue  one  that  involves 

Retolvtd^  That  m  prosecuting  these  inquiries  the  the  waving  of  the  *  bloody  shirt,'  to  quote  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  have  the  right  to  elegant  vernacular  of  Democratic.vituperation; 

send  for  persons  and  papers.  nor  still  further  is  the  issue  as  now  presented 

Mr.  Blaine  said :  **  tfr.  President,  the  pend-  only  a  question  of  the  equality  of  the  black 

Ine  resolution  was  offered  by  me  with  a  two-  voter  of  the  Soutb  with  the  white  voter  of  the 

fold  purpose  in  view :  South.    The  issue,  Mr.  President,  has  taken  a 

'^1.  To  place  on  record,  in  a  definite  and  au-  far  wider  range,  one  of  portentous  magnitude; 

thentic  form,  the  frauds  and  outrages  by  whicli  and  that  is,  whether  the  white  voter  of  the 

some  recent  elections  were  carried  by  the  Dem-  North  shall  be  equal  to  the  white  voter  of  the 

ocratic  party  in  the  Southern  States ;  South  in  shaping  the  policy  and  fixing  the  des- 

^*  2.  To  find  if  there  be  any  method  by  which  tiny  of  this  country ;  or  whether,  to  put  it  still 

a  repetition  of  these  crimes  against  a  free  bal-  more  bsldly,  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the 

lot  may  be  prevented.  ranks  of  the  Union  army  shall  have  as  weighty 

**  The  newspaper  is  the  channel  through  and  influential  a  vote  in  the  government  of 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in-  the  Republic  as  tbe  white  man  who  fought  in 
formed  of  current  events,  and  the  accounts  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  army.  The  one  fought 
given  in  the  press  represent  the  elections  in  to  uphold,  the  other  to  destroy,  the  Union  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States  to  have  been  ac-  the  States ;  and  to-day  he  who  fought  to  destroy 
companied  by  violence,  in  not  a  few  cases  is  a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  govem- 
reaching  the  destruction  of  life ;  to  have  been  iiient  of  the  nation  than  he  who  fought  to  up- 
controlled  by  threats  that  awed  and  intimi-  hold  it. 

dated  a  large  class  of  voters ;  to  have  been        **  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  compar- 

manipulated  by  fraud  of  the  most  shameless  ing  groups  of  States  of  the  same  representa- 

and  shameful  description.    Indeed,  in  South  tive  strength  North  and  South.     Take  the 

Oarolina  there  seems  to  have  been  no  election  States   of   South    Oarolina,  Mississippi,  and 

at  all  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.    There  Louisiana.    They  send  seventeen  Representa- 

was  instead  a  series  of  skirmishes  over  the  tives  to  Congress.   Their  aggregate  population 

State,  in  which  the  polling-places  were  re-  is  composed  of  ten  hundred  and  thirty-five 

garded  as  forts  to  be  captured  by  one  party  thousand  whites   and    twelve   hundred   and 

and  held  against  the  other ;  and,  where  this  twenty-four  thousand  colored ;    the   colored 

could  not  be  done  with  convenience,  frauds  in  being  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  in  excess 

the  count  and  tissue-ballot  devices  were  resort-  of  the  whites.    Of  the  seventeen  Representa- 

ed  to  in  order  to  effectually  destroy  the  voice  tives,  then,  it  is  evident  that  nine  were  appor- 

of  the  minority.    These  in  brief  are  the  ao-  tioned  to  these  States  by  reason  of  their  ool- 

counts  ^ven  in  the  non-partisan  press  of  the  ored  population,  and  only  eight  by  reason  of 

disgraceful  outrages  that  attendea  the  recent  their  white  population ;  and  yet  in  the  choice 

elections;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  these  of  the  entire  seventeen  Representatives  the 

statements  are  without  serious  contradiction,  colored  voters  had  no  more  voice  or  power 

It  is  but  ju8t  and  fair  to  all  parties,  however,  than  their  remote  kindred  on  the  shores  of 

that  an  impartial  investigstion  of  the  facts  Senegambiaor  on  the  Gold  Coast.    The  ten 

shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  white  people 

proceeding  under  the  autliority  of  law  and  had  the  sole  and  absolute  choice  of  the  entire 

representing  the  power  of  the  nation.    Hence  seventeen  Representatives.    In  contrast,  take 

my  resolution.  two  States  in  the  North,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 

'^  But  we  do  not  need  investigation  to  estab-  with  seventeen  Representatives.    They  have  a 

lish  certain  facts  already  of  official  record.   We  white  population  of  two  million  two  hundred 

know  that  one  hundred  and  six  Representa-  and  forty-seven  thousand — considerably  more 

tives  in  Congress  were  recently  chosen  in  the  than  double  the  entire  white  population  of  the 

States  formerly  slave -holding,  and  that  the  three  Southern  States  I  have  named.    In  Iowa 
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and  Wisconsin,  therefore,  it  takes  one  handred  and  defiance  of  both.    The  foorteenth  amend- 

and  thirtj-two  thousand  white  population  to  ment  to  the  Oonstitntion  was  expected  to  be 

send  a  Representative  to  Congress,  but  in  South  and  was  designed  to  be  a  preventive  and  oor« 

Carolina,  Mississippi,  «and  Louisiana  every  six-  recti ve  of  all  such  possible  abuses.    The  read- 

ij  thousand  white  people  send  a  {iepresenta-  ing  of  the  clause  applicable  to  the  case  is  in- 

tive.     In  other  words,  sixty  thousand  white  structive  and  suggestive.    Hear  it : 
people  in  those  Southern  States  have  precisely       Representatives  shall  be  apportlcmod  among  the  tev- 

the  same  political  power  in  the  government  of  eral  States aooordrnf  to  th^  respective  nttmben,ooimt- 

the  country  that  one  hundred  and  thirty -two  Ing  tiie  whole  number  of  penonn  in  each  State,  exdod- 

thousand  white  people  have  in  Iowa  and  Wis-  m  Indians  not  taxed.  ,  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at 

^  .  •  '^     '^  axiy  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 

I»ViJi_  V  *  x         T»  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives 

Take  another  group  of  seventeen  Repre-  jn  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officen  of  a 

sentatives  from  the  South  and  from  the  North.  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legialature  thereof,  ia  de- 

Qeorgia  and  Alabama  have  a  white  population  i^ed  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  be- 

of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  and  S«  JT^!^:^^  ^^i^Clgfj!?^^  t^^lJ^^^^ 

a  colored  population  of  ten  hundred^and  twen-  &  ^^blL"?,V;L:r  ±^^^ 

ty  thousand.    They  send  seventeen  Represent-  ation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pxtmoition  which 

atives  to  Congress,  of  whom  nine  were  appor-  the  number  of  such  male  citixena  snau  bear  to  the 

tioned  on  account  of  the  white  population  and  whole  number  of  male  dtiams  twenty-one  yean  of  age 

eight  on  account  of  the  colored  population.  ^  *       otax». 

But  the  colored  voters  are  not  able  to  choose  ^'  The  patent,  undeniable  intent  of  this  pro* 
a  ringle  Representative,  the  white  Democrats  vision  was  that  if  any  class  of  voters  were  de- 
choosing  the  whole  seventeen.  The  four  North-  nied  or  in  any  way  abridged  in  their  right  of 
em  States,  Michigan,  Biinnesota,  Nebraska,  and  sufifrase,  then  the  class  so  denied  or  abridged 
California,  have  seventeen  Representatives,  shoula  not  be  counted  in  the  basis  of  represent- 
based  on  a  white  population  of  two  imd  a  ation ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  State  or 
quarter  millions,  or  almost  double  the  white  States  should  gain  a  large  increase  of  repre- 
population  of  Ceorgia  and  Alabama,  so  that  in  sentation  in  Congress  by  reason  of  counting  any 
these  relative  groups  of  States  we  find  the  class  of  population  not  permitted  to  take  part 
white  man  South  exercises  by  his  vote  double  in  electing  such  Representatives.  But  the  con- 
the  political  power  of  the  white  man  North.  stroction  given  to  this  provision  is  that  before 

**Let  us  carry  the  comparison  to  a  more  any  forfeiture  of  representation  can  be  enforced 
comprehensive  generalization.  The  eleven  t^ie  denial  or  abriagment  of  suffrage  must  be 
States  that  formed  the  Confederate  Govern-  the  result  of  a  law  specifically  ena^ed  by  the 
ment  had  by  the  last  census  a  population  of  State.  Under  this  construction  every  negro 
nine  and  a  half  millions,  of  whion  in  round  voter  may  have  his  suffrage  absolutely  denied 
numbers  five  and  a  half  millions  were  white  or  fatally  abridged  by  the  violence,  actual  or 
and  four  millions  colored.  On  this  aggregate  threatened,  of  irresponsible  mobs,  or  by  frauds 
population  seventy  -  three  Representatives  in  and  deceptions  of  State  officers  from  the  Gov- 
Oongress  were  apportioned  to  those  States —  emor  down  to  the  last  election  clerk,  and  then, 
forty-two  or  -three  of  which  were  by  reason  unless  some  State  law  can  be  shown  that  an- 
of  the  white  population,  and  thirty  or  thirty-  thorizes  the  denial  or  abridgment,  the  State 
one  by  reason  of  the  colored  population.  At  escapes  idl  penalty  or  peril  of  reduced  repre- 
thd  recent  election  the  white  Democracy  of  sentation.  This  construction  may  be  upheld 
the  South  seized  seventy  of  the  seventy-three  by  the  courts,  ruling  on  the  letter  of  the  law, 
dlstricti,  and  thus  secured  a  Democratic  ma-  *  which  killeth,^  but  the  spirit  of  justice  cries 
Jority  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  aloud  against  the  evasive  and  atrocious  oondu- 
Thus  it  appears  that  throughout  the  States  sion  that  deals  out  oppression  to  the  innocent 
that  formed  the  late  Confederate  Government  and  shields  the  guilty  from  the  legitimate  con- 
sixty-five  thousand  whites  —  the  very  people  sequences  of  willful  transgression, 
that  rebelled  against  the  Union — are  enabled  *^  The  colored  citizen  is  thus  most  unhappily 
to  elect  a  Representative  in  Congress,  while  in  situated ;  his  right  of  suffrage  is  but  a  hollow 
the  loyal  States  it  reauires  one  hundred  and  mockery ;  it  hol49  to  his  ear  the  word  of  prom- 
thirty-two  thousand  of  the  white  people  that  ise,  but  breaks  it  always  to  his  hope,  and  he 
fought  for  the  Union  to  elect  a  Representative,  ends  only  in  being  made  the  unwilling  instru- 
In  levying  every  tax,  therefore,  in  making  ment  of  increasing  the  political  strength  of  that 
every  appropriation  of  money,  in  fixing  every  party  from  which  he  received  ever-tightening 
line  of  public  policy,  in  decreeing  what  shall  fetters  when  he  was  a  slave  and  contemptuous 
he  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  Republic,  the  refusal  of  civil  rights  since  he  was  made  free. 
Confederate  soldier  South  is  enabled  to  cast  a  He  resembles  indeed  those  unha|ipy  captives  in 
vote  that  is  twice  as  powerful  and  twice  as  the  East  who,  deprived  of  their  birthright,  are 
influential  as  the  vote  of  the  Union  soldier  compelled  to  yield  their  strength  to  the  up- 
North,  building  of  the  monarch  from  whose  tyrannies 

^'  But  the  white  men  of  the  South  did  not  they  have  most  to  fear,  and  to  fight  against  the 

acquire  and  do  not  hold  this  superior  power  power  from  which  alone  deliverance  might  be 

by  reason  of  law  or  justice,  but  in  disregard  expected.  The  franchise  intended  for  the  shield 
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and  defenseofthe  negro  has  been  turned  against  approved  these  charges;  and  I  haye  accord- 
him  and  against  his  friends,  and  has  vastly  in-  ioglj  made  my  resolution  broad  enough  to  in- 
creased the  power  of  those  fVum  whom  he  has  clnde  their  thorough  investigation.  I  am  not 
nothing  to  hope  and  everything  to  dread.  demanding  fair  electionsjn  the  South  without 
*^The  political  power  thus  appropriated  by  demanding^  fair  elections  in  the  North  also. 
Southern  Democrats  by  reason  of  the  negro  But  ventunng  to  speak  for  the  New  England 
population  amounts  to  thirty-five  Representa-  States,  of  whose  laws  and  customs  I  know 
tives  in  Oongress.  It  is  massed  almost  solidly,  something,  I  dare  assert  that  in  the  late  elec- 
and  offsets  the  great  State  of  New  York,  or  tion  in  Massac! lusetts,  or  any  of  her  neighbor- 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  together,  or  the  ing  commonwealths,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
whole  of  New  England,  or  Ohio  and  Indiana  find  even  one  case  where  a  voter  was  driven 
united,  or  the  combined  strength  of  Illinois,  from  the  polls,  where  a  voter  did  not  have  the 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  California,  Nevada,  Ne*  fullest,  fairest,  freest  opportunity  to  cast  the 
braska,  Colorado,  and  Oregon.  The  seizure  of  ballot  of  his  choice,  and  have  it  honestly  and 
this  power  is  wanton  usurpation ;  it  is  flagrant  faithfully  counted  in  the  returns.  SufiTrage  on 
outrage ;  it  is  violent  perversion  of  the  whole  this  continent  was  first  made  universal  in  New 
theory  of  repubHcan  government.  It  inures  England,  and  in  the  administration  of  their 
solely  to  the  present  ^vantage  and  yet,  I  be*  affairs  her  people  have  found  no  other  appeal 
Ileve,  to  the  permanent  dishonor,  of  the  Dem-  necessary  than  that  which  is  addressed  to  their 
ocratic  party.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  trampling  honesty  of  conviction  and  to  their  intelligent 
down  of  human  rights,  this  ruthless  seizure  of  self-interest.  If  there  be  anything  different  to 
unlawful  power,  that  the  Democratic  party  ditK^lose,  I  pray  you  show  it  to  us,  that  we  may 
holds  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  to-day,  amend  our  ways." 

and  will  in  less  than  ninety  days  have  control  Mr.   Thurroan  of  Ohio :    '*  Mr.  President, 

of  this  body  also,  thus  grasping  the  entire  legis-  I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 

lative  department  of  the  Ghovemment  through  Chair." 

the  unlawful  capture  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Secretary :  ^'  It  is  proposed  to  add  to 

If  the  proscribed  vote  of  the  South  were  cast  the  resolution  the  following  " : 

as  its  lawful  owners  desire,  the  Democratic  "  The  cbimnitteo  shftll  also  inquire  whether  any  dti- 

party  could  not  gain  power.     Nay,  if  it  were  »n  of  any  State  has  been  di»mi86ed  or  threatened  with 

not  counted  on  the  other  side  agamst  the  in-  dismi^Bal  from  employment  or  ^e  deprivation  of  any 

o^»4^o  »n^  fU*.  :if  A.<^«.<,   <i<.ain«.wi.A  ^..:»»;»i^  nght  orpnviloge  by  reason  of  his  vote  or  mtention  to 

stincte  and  the  mterests,  against  the  pnnciples  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  election,  or  has  been  otherwise  in- 

and  the  prejudices  of  its  lawful  owners,  Demo-  terfered  with ;  and  to  inquire  whether  in  the  year  1878 

cratic  success  would   be  hopeless.     It  is  not  money  was  rait«ed  by  asseesment  or  otherwise  upon 

enough,  then,  for  modem  Democratic  tactics  Federal  officeholders  or  employees  for  election  pur- 

that  the  negro  Tote  shall  be  silen«>d;  the  de-  £Sr^a:^ft'.;hft^rrS,SllV^ 

mana  goes  further,  and  msists  that  it  shall  be  the  same  was  expended ;  and.  ftiithcr,  whether  audi 

counted  on  their  side,  that  all  the  Representa-  asseaaments  were  or  not  in  violation  of  law ;  and  shall 

tives  in  Congi*e8S  and  all  the  Presidential  elec-  further  inquire  into  the  action  and  conduct  of  United 

tors  apportioned  by  reason  of  the  negro  vote  States  mipervisore  of  elections  in  the  several  Stotes,  and 

oh^ii  i!l  «r*  ^-.»*  ««,i  «^  .^^^.^^A  ««  f-rv  4«.n..«  as  to  the  number  ot  marshals,  deputy  marshals,  and 

shall  be  so  cast  and  so  governed  as  to  insure  ^^^„  employed  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  said 

Democratic  success— -regardless  of  justice,  in  elections,  in  what  State  or  city  appointed,  the  amount 

defiance  of  law.  of  money  paid  or  promised  to  bepiud  to  them^  and 

"  And  this  injustice  is  wholly  unprovoked,  how  or  by  whom,  and  under  what  law  or  authority." 

I  doubt  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  most  search-  Mr.  Thnrman :  *^  Mr.  President,  I  attempted 
ing  investigation  to  show  that  in  any  Southern  to  offer  that  amendment  before  the  Senator 
State  during  the  period  of  Republican  control  from  Maine  proceeded  with  his  remarks,  but 
any  legal  voter  was  ever  debarred  from  the  failed  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  in- 
freest  exercise  of  his  suffrage.  Even  the  re-  tended  then  to  say  that,  whatever  opinion  might 
venges  which  would  have  leaped  into  life  with  be  entertained  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  as 
many  who  despised  the  negro  were  buried  out  to  the  propriety  of  the  original  resolutions  as 
of  sight  with  a  magnanimity  which  the  *  supe-  to  the  competency  of  Congress  to  make  all  the 
rior  race'  fail  to  foUow  and  seem  reluctant  to  investigations  that  those  resolutions  contem- 
recognize.  I  know  it  is  said,  in  retort  of  such  plate,  yet  we  were  disposed  to  waive  all  scru- 
charges  against  the  Southern  elections  as  I  am  pies  of  that  character  and  suffer  the  resolutions 
now  reviewing,  that  unfairness  of  emial  grav-  to  pass  without  opposition  if  the  amendment 
ity  prevails  in  Northern  elections.  I  hear  it  now  proposed  should  be  added  to  them.  The 
in  many  quarters,  and  read  it  in  the  papers,  that  Senator  from  Maine,  however,  having  a  speech 
in  the  late  exciting  election  in  Massachusetts  carefully  studied  and  prepared,  exercised  his 
intimidation  and  bulldozing,  if  not  so  rough  right  to  deliver  that  speech  before  my  amend- 
and  rancorous  as  in  the  South,  were  yet  as  mejit  could  be  offered.  I  do  not  complain  of 
widespread  and  effective.  tliat  at  all,  nor  do  I  now  rise  to  midce  any  ex- 
*'  I  have  read,  and  yet  I  refuse  to  believe,  tended  reply  to  the  speech  that  I  have  heard 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  made  just  now.  Should  this  debate  be  protracted,  I 
an  energetic  but  unsuccessful  canvass  for  the  may  exercise  my  privilege  of  saying  something 
governorship  of  that  State  has  endorsed  and  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  but  to-day 
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I  thsja  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  general  of  the  South  were  prevented  from  yoting,  or 

observations.         ^  forced  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.    He  as- 

**  The  Senator  is  frank  in  one  thin^?.    His  snmes,  therefore,  that  owing  to  those  causes 

resolution  is  broad.    It  includes  all  the  States;  the  negroes  of  the  South  are  not  represented 

it  nrovides  for  an  investigation  whether  the  by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

rigbts  of  American  citizens  in  connection  with  ti  ves  who  come  from  that  section  of  the  Union, 

the  elective  franchise  have  been  violated  or  in-  or  by  the  Senators  on  this  floor  who  represent 

terfered  with  in  any  of  the  States ;  but  he  frank-  Southern  States.    What  right  has  the  Senator 

ly  admits  in  the  very  outset  of  his  remarks  fromMainetosay  that  the  negroes  of  the  South 

that  that  was  not  his  purpose,  that  his  pur*  are  not  represented  by  the  chosen  Representa- 

else  was  to  assail  the  Democracy  of  the  South,  tives  of  the  South  and  the  chosen  Senators  of 

e  liad  two  purposes  in  preparing  this  carefully  the  South  ?    What  right  has  he  to  vote  those 

elaborated  speech ;  not  to  vindicate  the  right  of  negroes  himself  on  oue  side,  and  say  that  the 

suffrage  throughout  this  whole  Union,  but  to  in-  men  who  have  the  credentials  of  election  here 

quire  whether  the  Democracy  of  the  Southern  do  not  represent  their  constituents?    Why,  Mr, 

States  had  violated  the  rights  of  American  citi-  President,  it  is  a  bare  assumption  on  his  part 

zens,  and  then  to  find  out  what  could  be  done  that  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  make, 

with  them.    Now,  Mr.  Preendent,  that  is  a  very  *'  But,  again,  the  Senator  ought  to  have 

frank,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  very  true,  state-  thought  of  this  when  he  was  framing  bis  four- 

ment  of  the  animtu  of  this  resolution.  teenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  or  when  he 

*^  Mr.  President,  I  said  that  there  might  be  was  assisting  in  framing  them.    There  were 


sion  of  Congress.    We  have,  excluding  the  re-  the  land,  and  ignorance  can  not.    Mr.  Presi- 

cess  that  we  always  take,  less  perhaps  than  dent,  there  were  men  of  his  own  party  who 

two  months  within  whicli  to  dispose  of  the  foresaw  that  those  people  who  have  the  intelli- 

appropriation  bills  and  the  other  measures  of  gence,  the  education,  and  the  property  will  not 

legislation  that  necessarily  require  the  attention  be  ruled  by  those  who  have  neither;  and*  in 

of  Congress  if  the  business  of  the  session  is  to  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  oommn- 

be  disposed  of  and  no  extra  session  is  to  be  nity  into  white  people  and  into  colored  people, 

called.     And  now,  sir,  the  Senator  proposes  Not  at  all  is  it  necessary  to  do  that,    lio,  Mr. 

an  Investigation  that  I  defy  any  committee  that  President,  the  result  of  these  constitutional 

can  be  formed  to  make  with  anything  Kke  amendments  was  easy  enough  to  be  tbreseen. 

thoroughness,  nay,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  Justify  the  violation 

with  anything  like  Justice  either  to  those  who  of  the  rights  of  any  man,  however  humble  he 

are  implicated  or  to  those  who  may  be  impli-  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  his  skin, 

cated,  within  the  time  that  remains  of  this  ses-  whatever  may  be  the  poverty  of  his  situation, 

sion  of  the  Senate.    It  is  a  simple  impossibility.  I  am  here  for  no  such  purpose  as  that.    If  I 

I  have  therefore  wondered  why  this  resolution  know  my  own  heart,  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of 

was  introduced,  unless  it  was  to  be  made  a  respecting  the  rights  of  every  man  under  the 

string  upon  which  to  hang  ^>eeches  to  arouse  Constitution  as  die  Senator  from  Maine  or  any 

sectional  hatred  in  one  portion  of  this  Union  other  Senator  on  this  floor;  but  I  do  know  that 

against  an  almost  defenseless  people  in  another  property,  intelligence,  edocation,  will  assert 

portion  of  the  Union.  their  influence  everywhere  on  the  face  of  this 

'*  Now,  Mr.  President,  this  assault  of  the  Sen-  globe, 
ator  from  Maine  is  not  an  assault  simply,  how-  **  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  word 
ever,  upon  the  people  of  the  South.  I  said  five  more  on  this  subject.  Who  was  it  that  drew 
months  a^  in  a  speech — what  I  beg  pardon  the  color  line  between  the  whites  and  the  ne- 
for  repeating  here— that  it  did  seem  to  me  as  groes  in  tlie  South?  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 
clear  as  anything  in  American  politics  could  be,  millions  of  money,  of  the  money  of  the  people 
that  there  was  a  deliberately  formed  purpose,  of  the  United  States,  were  expended  by  your 
under  pretext  that  there  was  a  solid  South,  to  agents,  the  Freedman's  Bureau  agoits,  in  get- 
create  a  solid  North  to  rule  not  only  the  solid  ting  ^very  colored  man  in  the  South  into  loyal 
South,  but  to  rule  one  half  nearly,  if  not  more,  leagues  and  swearing  him  never  to  vote  for  a 
of  the  people  of  the  North.  I  thought  so  then ;  Democrat.  That  is  where  the  color  line  b^an 
I  think  so  yet  I  thought  then,  and  if  think  now,  to  be  drawn.  That  institution,  which  took 
that  a  nurpose  more  unpatriotic,  more  unjust,  charge  of  the  negro  at  the  badlot-boz,  took 
more  rraught  with  ruin  to  this  country  never  charge  of  him  in  the  cotton-field,  took  charge 
entered  the  brain  of  man.    That  is  my  belief,  of  him  everywhere,  supervised  every  contract 

**  Why,  Mr.  President,  of  what  is  it  that  the  that  he  made,  allowed  no  contract  to  be  made 
Senator  from  Maine  complains  f  That  there  unless  it  had  the  approval  of  the  agents  of  the 
were  not  enough  Republican  votes  at  the  South.  Freedman^s  Bureau,  and  spent  the  money  and 
That  is  the  amount  of  it ;  and  how  does  he  property  called  ^  captured  and  abandoned  prop- 
make  that  out?  He  assumes,  without  one  shad-  erty*  that  was  8urrendere<l  to  it,  and  many 
ow  of  proof  produced  here,  that  the  negroes  millions  of  money  directly  appropriated  oat  of 
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the  Treasarjr  of  the  United  States— it  was  that  it  is  a  fortnnate  thing  for  oar  free  institationsi 
Bareau  and  it«  agents  who  first  drew  the  color  that  there  is  not  in  the  present  House  of  Rep- 
line.  And  yet  when  the  white  people  of  the  resentatires,  and  will  not  he  in  the  next,  a 
South,  when  the  men  owning  the  property  and  majority  thinking  as  the  Senator  from  Maine 
having  the  intelligence  and  the  education  at  thinks,  and  willing  to  act  as  I  fear  he  is  willing 
the  South,  saw  their  very  social  system  men-  to  act. 

aced  with  destruction,  saw  their  very  house-  **  Mr.  President,  one  word  on  the  amend- 
holds  threatened  with  ruin  under  an  inunda-  ment  I  have  offered.  My  own  helief  is  that 
dation  of  harbarism  directed  by  the  most  an-  there  is  a  far  greater  danger  that  menaces  our 
scrupulous  of  men,  and  when  they  naturally  institutions  and  menaces  the  right  of  suffrage 
came  together,  when  they  naturally  united  as  in  this  country  than  that  to  which  the  Sen- 
people  menaced  with  danger  ever  will  unite,  ator  from  Maine  has  alluded.  Sir,  the  most 
then  a  cry  is  raised  against  *  the  solid  South  I  ^  disheartening  thing  to  an  American  who  loves 
Ah,  Mr.  President,  it  will  not  do.  This  system  free  institutions  is  to  see  that  year  by  year  the 
of  legislation  toward  the  South  that  began  ten  corrupt  use  of  money  in  the  elections  is  mak- 
years  ago  is  reaping  its  fruit ;  and  it  is  not  by  ing  its  way  until  the  time  may  come,  and  that 
additional  penal  laws  that  you  can  better  the  within  the  observation  of  even  the  oldest  man 
condition  of  this  country.  What  does  the  Sen-  here,  when  elections  in  the  United  States  will 
ator  want  more  penal  laws  for  ?  Let  him  look  be  as  debauched  as  ever  they  were  in  the  worst 
into  the  statute-book  on  this  very  subject ;  let  days  of  the  old  borough  parliamentary  elec- 
him  read  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  enforce-  tions  in  the  mother  land.  Mr.  President,  there 
meftt  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote,  and  I  is  the  great  danger.  The  question  is  whether 
defy  him  to  find  in  the  statute-books  of  any  this  country  shall  be  governed  with  a  view  to 
civilized  country  on  this  globe  a  body  of  laws  the  rights  of  every  man,  the  poor  man  as  well 
so  minute,  so  searching,  and  bristling  all  over  as  the  rich  man,  or  whether  the  longest  purse 
with  fines  and  forfeitures  as  are  these  laws.  shall  carry  the  elections  and  this  be  a  mere 
"  But  that  is  not  all.  In  addition  *to  that  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democratic  republic 
you  have  a  vast  machinery  of  superintendents  That  is  the  danger ;  and  that  danger,  let  me 
of  election,  Federal  supervisors,  marshals,  dep-  tell  my  friend,  exists  far  more  in  the  North 
uty  marshals,  paid  electioneerers  out  of  the  than  it  does  in  the  South.  Sir,  if  he  wants  to 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  the  guise  preserve  the  purity  of  elections,  if  he  wants  to 
of  being  men  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  suf-  nave  this  Gt)vemment  perpetuated  as  a  system 
frage  and  peace  at  elections.  Ton  have  a  whole  that  can  be  honestly  administered  from  the 
army  of  them  provided  for  by  your  statutes,  primary  election  to  the  signature  of  a  bill  by 
What  more  does  the  Senater  want?  I  think  the  President  of  the  United  States,  let  him  set 
I  see,  Mr.  President,  what  is  wanted.  I  think  his  face  and  exercise  his  great  ability  in  stop- 
this  is  a  note  which  is  sounded  to  the  people  ping  the  flood-gates  of  corruption  that  threaten 
of  the  North  that  they  must  retrace  their  to  deluge  the  whole  land  and  bring  republican 
steps ;  and  this  very  party  which  required  two  institutions  into  utter  ruin  and  disgrace, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  made  in  ^'  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that  made 
the  interest,  it  was  said,  of  the  colored  popnla-  me  doubt  a  little  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
tion  of  the  South,  is  now  preparing  to  face  resolution,  although,  as  I  said,  I  am  going  to 
about,  retrace  its  steps,  and  undo  what  it  did  vote  for  It;  and  what  the  Senator  from  Maine 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Either  directly  or  by  in-  has  said  has  added  to  the  great  doubt  which  I 
direction  that  is  to  be  done.  Indeed,  I  thought,  entertained  on  that  subject ;  and  tJiat  is,  that  I 
while  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  making  his  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  are  not  persons 
speech,  how  much  reason  this  country,  and  es-  who  favor  this  kind  of  a  resolution,  and  aa 
peoially  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  had  much  debate  upon  it  as  you  can  have,  and  as 
to  congratulate  itself  that  the  next  House  of  much  investigation  as  you  can  have,  in  order 
Bepresentativeswillnothaveamigorityofgen-  to  divert  pubuc  attention  from  the  real  ques- 
tlemen  thinking  like  the  Senator  from  Maine ;  tions  which  oaght  to  engage  the  Congress  of 
for  if  he  is  right  in  what  he  said,  if  his  threats  the  United  States.  Questions  of  economy, 
are  not  mere  idle  wind — and  I  certainly  do  not  questions  of  finance,  questions  of  currency,  ail 
attribute  any  such  thing  to  him — ^if  they  are  are  shoved  aside  that  popular  speeches  may  be 
deep-seated  and  permanent  thoughts  of  those  made,  tending  to  excite  one  section  of  the  peo- 
with  whom  he  acts,  then  I  should  be  prepared  pie  against  another,  and  to  set  their  minds  mad 
to  see  a  House  of  Representatives  in  which  with  pasnion,  instead  of  appealing  to  Uieir  cool 
there  was  a  Republican  majority  exclude  South-  and  deliberate  reason.  I  certainly  do  not 
em  members  by  the  score;  then  I  should  be  charge  the  Senator  from  Maine  with  having 
prepared  to  see  them  decide  themselves  that  got  this  up  for  the  purpose  of  putting  aside 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  prohibited  down  there  and  throwing  out  of  view  that  which  should 
to  the  negro,  and  then  to  see  them  in  their  form  the  suQect  of  our  thoughts  and  of  our 
supreme  authority,  as  they  would  construe  it,  legislation ;  but  I  fear  that  such  may  be  in 
vote  out  the  chosen  Representatives  of  the  some  men^s  minds  one  of  the  things  to  be 
South,  not  by  ones,  not  by  twos,  but  by  the  effected  by  such  a  resolution.*^ 
■core.   It  is  a  fortnnate  thing  for  this  country,  Mr.  Lamar  of  Mississippi:  ^*Mr.  President, 
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when  these  resolutions  are  printed  and  readj  gentleman^B  argument  tbia  morning  ?    It  was 

for  action,  I  maj  have  something  to  saj  npon  remarkable  for  its  significant  omissions.     It 

the  question  of  their  adoption.     Before  the  was  directeil  ezclusivelj  to  the  suppression  of 

question  paseies  off  now,  I  wish  to  make  one  the  votes  of  a  particular  class  of  suffragans  in 

or  two  remarks,  not  upon  the  resolution,  but  the  South.    Mr.  President,  if  I  underst^[>d  the 

upon  one  or  two  points  submitted  by  the  Sen-  debates  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 

ator  from  Maine.  amendment  to  which  he  refers,  clothing  the 

*'  Sir,  it  is  not  a  surprising  thing,  nor  is  it  an  negroes  of  the  South  with  the  right  of  suffrage, 
unnatural  one,  that  that  distinguished  Senator  it  was  to  give  them  protection  for  their  free- 
should  feel  and  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  dom  and  for  the  civil  rights  which  the  four- 
affairs  of  the  Southern  States.  The  people  of  teenth  amendment  accorded  to  them.  Through 
that  section  have  but  recentlj  undergone  a  the  protracted  remarks  of  the  Senator  he  could 
vast  change,  social  and  political ;  and  it  is  rea-  not  utter  one  word — he  could  not,  hecause  it 
sonable,  it  is  eminently  fit  and  proper,  that  one  would  not  have  been  the  truth  if  he  had — to 
who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  adoption  show  that  there  was  a  single  right  of  freedom 
of  the  measures  which  brought  about  that  vast  or  of  citizenship  belonging  to  the  black  race  of 
transformation,  who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  the  South  that  was  not  as  secure  and  as  well 
position  at  the  present  time,  and  who  perhaps  enjoyed  as  that  of  the  proudest  and  freest 
will  occupy  a  still  more  distinguished  position  white  man  in  the  land, 
in  the  future,  should  scrutinize  with  anxious  ^'It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  his  in- 
solicitude  the  progress  of  that  people  to  recon-  dictment  of  the  South  there  is  no  pretense  that 
stroction  and  to  their  rea4)ustment  to  the  there  is  a  single  menace  in  her  present  attitude 
healthy  and  normal  conditions  of  our  national  to  any  of  the  great  interests  of  this  country — 
life.  Sir,  had  the  Senator  come  forward  with  not  an  imputation  of  that  character — for  *•  soUd ' 
some  well-devised  scheme  of  public  education  (according  to  the  usual  phrase)  as  the  South 
by  which  this  newly  enfrancnised  race,  who  may  be,  she  stands  in  line  with  a  majority  of 
have  had  such  exalted  duties  imposed  npon  the  American  people  upon  nearly  every  ques- 
them  without  culture  and  without  even  the  tion  which  is  now  discussed  in  this  nation  or 
trained  intelligence  of  practical  experience,  argued  here  in  her  council  chambers, 
may  be  fitted  to  exercise  their  great  duties  as  '^  But,  sir,  to  come  to  the  direct  point,  the 
freemen  and  citizens  and  the  participants  in  Senator  asserts  that,  in  consequence  of  the  snp- 
the  sovereignty  of  common wecdths,  every  one  pression  of  the  negro  vote  at  the  South  by 
would  have  recognized  the  propriety  and  the  means  which,  he  alleges,  are  illegitimate  and 
patriotism  of  such  a  movement ;  for  he  would  irregular,  the  South  has  a  disproportionate 
nave  proposed  to  give  to  that  people  what  they  party  power  in  this  Government.  Sir,  before 
most  need,  and  what  would  protect  them  from  this  discussion  is  over  I  will  show  that  the  ne- 
every  evil  and  wrong  which  he  now  alleges  gro  vote  has  not  been  suppressed  in  the  South ; 
that  they  labor  under.                                  ^  I  will  demonstrate  that  this  political  phenome- 

*^  There  are  other  evils  in  that  country  which  non,  which  is  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion 
might  call  forth  the  lolty  and  enlarged  mea-  and  misrepresentation,  is  a  phenomenon  that 
sures  of  a  patriot  and  of  an  American  states-  would  occur  in  any  free  society,  and  that  it  has 
man :  but  I  must  confess  to  some  regret  that  been  brought  about  by  the  influences  which 
a  Senator  so  distinguished,  in  looking  upon  inteUigence,  and  virtue,  and  sagacity,  and  the 
this  recently  dislocated  member  of  this  great  other  elements  of  civilization,  always  bring  to 
American  empire,  instead  of  regarding  it  with  bear  upon  the  classes  that  are  ignorant  and  de- 
reference to  those  great  interests  that  affect  based. 

the  whole  country  through  the  long  track  of  **  But,  sir,  assuming  all  that  the  gentleman 

coming  years,  should  have  concentrated  his  says  to  be  true,  that  there  are  in  the  House  of 

whole  attention  upon  its  relation  to  parties  and  Representatives  one  hundred  and  six  Repre- 

party  contests ;  that  nothing  should  have  struck  sentati  ves  elected  of  one  party  complexion,  and 

the  Senator's  notice  or  engaged  his  thoughts  elected  by  means  that  are  not  what  he  con- 

exoept  the  connection  of  that  people  with  the  siders  legitimate,  let  us  see  where  we  stand  in 

ascendancy  and  defeat  of  parties  and  their  in-  this  position.    Now,  sir,  what  interest  of  the 

flnence  in  Federal  elections.    Party  organiza-  North,  what  interest  of  this  country,  is  endan- 

tions  are  no  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  they  gered  by  it?    Sir,  with  a  united  vote  of  the 

are  agencies  which  work  outside  of  the  laws.  South  elie  stands  a  powerless  section  in  this 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman's  remarks  were  direct-  Government;  she  is  an  impotent  minority  sec- 

ed  exclusively  to  the  mere  party  and  partisan  tion  in  any  event,  unable  to  protect  a  single 

aspects  of  this  great  subject ;  and  with  no  in-  Southern  right  or  to  defend  a  single  Southern 

tent  whatever  to  utter  a  bitter  retort,  I  can  not  interest. 

but  feel  the  regret  that  one  of  such  resolute  '*  But,  says  the  gentleman,  under  the  opera- 
energies,  of  such  tenacious  purposes,  such  dar-  tions  of  these  amendments  the  South  have  a 
Ing  ambition,  and  such  great  abilities,  should  representation  not  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
have  so  narrowed  his  mind  as  *  to  give  to  party  stituency  which  elect  them,  and  the  States  of 
what  was  meant  for  mankind.'  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 

"  But,  sir,  what  is  the  point  at  last  of  the  have  much  more  power  than  twice  the  num- 
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berg  in  some  of  the  Northwestern  States  which  tions  on  which  these  proud  and  free  common- 
he  mentioned.  Mr.  President,  every  member  wealths  now  rear  their  aspiring  heads.  Sir, 
of  that  population  in  those  States  entitled  to  the  Senator  is  fishing  in  troubled  waters  npon 
YOte  ought  to  be  counted.  Tou  have  no  right  this  subject ;  and,  when  yon  come  to  agitate 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  black  and  the  questions  of  this  kind,  you  will  find  that 
white,  and  assume  that  the  black  man,  because  changes  of  a  more  radicui]  and  fundamental 
he  did  not  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  is  there-  nature  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  rep- 
fore  a  suppressed  voter,  is  it  to  be  assumed  resentation  to  numbers  in  this  Government.*' 
that  in  every  Southern  State  the  property  and  Mr.  Edmunds  of  Vermont:  ^^Mr.  President, 
population  of  the  State  are  in  such  necessary  the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ap- 
antagonism  that  no  amount  of  local  misrule  pears  to  be,  that  if  a  Senator  fh>m  New  Eng- 
can  teach  them  the  advantage  of  their  natural  land  proposes  to  inquire  whether  the  Consti- 
alliance  ?  What  right  has  he  to  assume  that  tution  has  been  violated  in  depriving  any  part 
whites  and  blacks  are  never  to  vote  and  act  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  their  right  to 
together  as  citizens  of  a  common  country  ?  vote  for  members  of  Congress,  etc.,  he  thereby 
Now,  sir,  let  me  call  attention  to  one  point  in  incurs  the  danger  of  oversetting  the  Constitu- 
the  Senator^s  argument.  If  we  are  to  enter  tion  itself,  which  says  that  the  States  in  this 
upon  a  system  of  legislation  and  political  body  shall  be  equal;  and  therefore  I  nnder- 
movements  in  order  to  adjust  representation  stand  him  to  put  it  out  as  a  warning  that  the 
and  political  power  in  this  Government  accord-  people  of  New  England  through  their  Senators 
ing  to  the  number  of  actually  voting  constitu-  and  Representatives  have  no  right  to  stand  up 
encies,  th(d  principle  may  operate  further  than  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is  in  favor  of  an 
the  gentleman  thinks.  What  is  the  population  equal  representation  by  the  i)eople  of  the  States 
of  the  State  of  Maine?  I  believe  625,000.  It  in  the  other  House,  unless  they  run  the  risk  of 
has  been  diminishing  within  the  last  twenty  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  their 
years.  I  can  not  now  recollect,  but  perhaps  senatorial  representation  overturned.  That, 
it  is  623,000.  Vermont,  which  is  also  solid,  then,  is  the  question  we  are  invited  to  consider, 
has  not  more  than  850,000.  And  yet  the  State  and  the  peril  that  we  expose  ourselves  to  if  we 
of  Maine  has  as  much  power  in  this  Govern-  undertake  to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution 
ment  with  her  600,000  people  as  the  State  of  of  the  United  States  has  been  violated.  In 
New  York  with  her  6,000,000."  other  words,  the  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
A  Senator  :  *^  Tou  mean  in  this  Chamber."  cratic  party  of  the  South  say  to  an  inquiry  into 
Mr.  Lamar :  **  No,  sir ;  I  mean  in  this  Gov-  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  '  If  you  dare  to 
emment.  Gentlemen  correct  me  by  saying  make  such  an  inquiry,  you  run  the  risk  of  over- 
Mn  this  Chamber';  but  I  adhere  to  the  phrase,  turning  the  representation  of  the  States  and 
I  say,  and  repeat,  that  they  have  the  afilrma-  reducing  yourselves  to  a  state  of  servitude.* 
tive  power  of  legislation  this  day;  625,000  in  That  is  the  proposition!  " 
Maine  are  equal  to  5,000,000  in  the  State  of  Mr.  Lamar:  '*I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow 
New  York.  A  positive  equality  of  States,  me  to  explain — ^^ 
whatever  be  their  population,  in  either  Cham-  Mr.  Edmunds:  "  Certainly." 
her  where  concurrent  legislation  is  needed,  is  Mr.  Lamar :  '^  Or  rather  to  protest  against 
positive  affirmative  power  in  the  passage  of  the  interpretation  which  he  has  put  upon  my 
any  law.  Why,  sir,  the  whole  of  New  England  remarks.  I  made  no  such  suggestion.  Jt  was 
has  not  three  and  a  half  millions  of  population ;  simply  in  reply  to  the  theory  the  Senator  from 
and  yet  under  the  operation  of  the  Constitu-  Maine  had  broached,  that  this  investigation 
tion  and  laws  of  the  land,  of  which  I  make  no  was  justified  in  order  that  the  evil  which  he 
complaint  and  which  is  a  legitimate  thing,  had  disclosed  of  one  hundred  thousand  white 
those  three  and  a  half  millions  of  population  men  in  the  South  having  a  political  power  and 
have  six  times  as  much  power  as  sovereign  vote  in  this  Government  equal  to  three  hun- 
commonwealths  that  have  five  millions.  They  dred  thousand  somewhere  else,  that  I  said  that 
have  got  as  much  power  as  twenty  millions  in  the  tendency  of  such  a  theory  would  lead  to 
the  large  Northwestern  States  tliat  the  gentle-  further  investigation,  and  would  undermine 
man  called  attention  to.  Sir,  why  is  one  man  the  principle  and  the  system  of  government 
in  these  Eastern  States  equal  to  twenty  in  the  upon  which  our  American  fabric  rests." 
Northwest,  except  by  virtae  of  the  Constitu-  Mr.  Edmunds:  "I  am  very  glad  to  know, 
tion—the  Constitution  which  we  are  intending  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  did  not  mean 
to  abide  by  and  to  maintain?  what  his  remarks  appeared  to  indicate;  and 

"  But,  as  the  gentleman  has  vouchsafed  ad-  he  has  misunderstood — ^ 
vice  to  Southern  men  on  this  fioor  and  outside,  Mr.  Lamar :  ^*  I  did  not  mean  what  the  gen- 
in  all  spirit  of  fairness  and  equity  I  will  specdc  tleman  has  attempted  to  force  my  remarks  in- 
to the  peonle  of  the  New  England  States  and  to,  but  which  he  will  never  sucoeed  in  doing.** 
tell  them  that  in  my  opinion  the  direst  foe  they  Mr.  Edmunds :  '*  The  Senator  is  mistaken  in 
have  got  on  earth  is  the  Representative  or  that.  I  have  not  attempted  to  force  the  Sena- 
Senator,  whether  from  their  own  section  or  tor's  remarks  into  anything.  The  *  Record' 
any  other,  that  will  kindle  this  fire  whose  snb-  will  show  exactly  what  he  has  said,  and  I 
terranean  fiames  will  liquefy  the  very  founda-  think  it  will  appear  that  I  have  not  misstated 
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the  sabstanoe  of  what  he  has  said ;  but  the  wit  and  pretty  well  for  the  Senator's  peculiar 

Senator  has  greatly  mistaken,  with  his  present  species  of  perversion;  but  it  will  not  do  for 

explanation,  the  point  of  the  Senator  from  the  truth,  for,  sir,  I  protested  that  I  not  only 

Maine.    The  Senator  from  Maine  did  not  com-  would  move  no  such  inquiry,  but  that  I  would 

plain  of  tlie  inequality  of  personages  in  one  oppose  and  fight  against  any  such  purpose, 

part  of  the  Union  or  another.     What  he  com-  No,  sir ;  the  doctrine  that  I  stated  was,  that 

Slained  of  was,  supposing  what  he  believes  to  if  the  right  of  suffi'age  be  invaded  anywhere, 
e  true  turns  out  to  be  so  when  you  have  an  or  any  constitutional  rights  infringed  upon,  in 
investigation,  that  a  small  number  of  persons  any  quarter  or  by  anybody,  it  shall  be  main- 
in  the  South,  by  a  gross  and  outrageous  viola-  tained  and  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  all  the 
tion  of  the  Oonstitution,  have  taken  to  them-  constitutional  power  of  the  Government.'' 
seWee  by  that  species  of  usurpation  the  power  Mr.  Edmunds:  ** Then  we  are  all  at  one." 
of  a  lai^e  number  under  the  Constitution  exer-  Mr.  Lamar :  *'  Exactly  so,  but  not  upon  the 
cised  in  a  rightful  wav  in  the  NorthwesL  Is  ground  that  States  shall  be  deprived  of  any  of 
the  Senator  dissatisfied  if  that  turns  out  to  be  their  representatives,  because  under  the  opera- 
true,  or  would  he  like  to  rectify  it?  The  Sena-  tion  of  the  Constitution,  either  in  its  original 
tor,  of  course,  would  like  to  rectify  it  I  must  provisions  or  in  its  amendments,  their  pohtical 
assume  that  he  would.  What,  then,  is  the  use  power  may  be  not  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
of  saying  that  you  are  going  to  overturn  the  numerical  power  in  this  Government  And  I 
Government  if  we  undertake  to  find  out  wheth-  repeat  the  warning  against  this  agitation  about 
er  the  Constitution  has  been  grossly  and  fia-  sectional  power  based  on  numbers ;  I  warn 
grantly  violated  by  a  denial  of  equal  rights  in  Senators  that  in  throwing  their  net  into  this 
respect  of  the  elections  to  the  popular  branch  troubled  sea  they  may  drag  to  the  shore  a  vase 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States?  And  like  that  of  the  fisherman  in  the  *  Arabian 
where  is  the  necessity,  in  such  a  case,  of  hold-  Nights,'  from  which,  when  the  seal  was  once 
ing  out  the  terror  and  kindling  the  conflagra-  broken,  a  demon  emerged  more  potent  than 
tion  tiiat  the  Senator  referred  to  in  respect  of  his  deliverer,  and  threatening  his  destruction." 
senatorial  representation  upon  an  inouiry  of  The  Vice-President:  ^'The  question  recurs 
that  kind?  The  people  of  New  Englana,  as  far  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
as  i  may  speak  for  them,  believe  in  justice  and  from  Ohio.  Will  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
in  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  ac-  resolutions  as  amended  ? " 
cording  to  it,  just  as  the  fathers  and  their  sue-  .  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware :  **  I  propose  to 
cessors  have  made  it ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  amend  the  first  resolution,  in  line  6,  by  insert- 
States  (and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  Southern  ing  after  '  any  State '  the  words  ^  or  of  the 
Senator  assail  the  very  foundation  of  State  United  States ' ;  so  as  to  read : 
rights)  there  is  and  there  must  be  political  .*  Whether  the  right  of  suAnge  of  citizens  of  the 
equality;  that  m  respect  or  the  people  repre-  United  States,  or  of  any  chws  of  such  citiaeiw,  was 
sented  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  there  denied  or  abridged  by  the  action  of  the  election  omoera 
shall  be  the  fair  equality  of  fair  numbers  fairly  of  "PJ  8t»toi  o'  of  «»  United  States,  in  refusing  to 
and  freely  exercising  their  rights,  and  not  the  ^^'""^  ^^"^  ^^'^ 

subjects  of  tyranny,  and  corruption,  and  fraud        "  This  will  make  the  inquiry  include  both 

anywhere.     That  makes  your  Grovemment ;  officers  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States, 

nothing  more,  nothing  less."  who  were  election  officers" 

Mr.  Lamar:  ** Still,  Mr.  President,  I  can  not       Mr.  Blaine:  '*I  have  no  objection  to  that, 

accept  the  position  to  which  the  Senator  from  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to  that 

Vermont  assigns  me.    He  says  that  he  is  sur-  amendment." 

prised  to  find  a  Southern  Senator  assailing  the       The  Vice-President :  '*  The  Chair  hears  no 

principle  of  State  rights.    He  will  never  find  objection  to  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 

me  in  that  position,  sir.    I  have  ever  been  the  Senator  from  Delaware.    The  resolutions  are 

defender  of  that  doctrine.    But  surprises  are  so  modified." 

constantly  sprung  upon  us,  and  the  country  Mr.  Conkling  of  New  York:  **I  suggest 
will  be  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  the  doc-  that  if  either  branch  of  this  inquiry  is  to  pro- 
trine  of  State  rights  advocated  by  the  distin-  ceed,  a  special  committee  should  be  charged 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont"  with  it    The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Mr.  Edmunds:  *' I  think  not.  I  have  always  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Edmunds]   is  not  here, 

done  it"  There  are  several  members  of  that  committee 

Mr.  Blaine :  '^  Mr.  President,  I  desire  merely  here,  and  they  all  know,  as  I  know,  that  com- 

to  say,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  mittee  is  already,  I   might  say,  smothered 

that  in  the  little  colloquy  between  him  and  tne  under  labor  and  duties  which  are  put  in  its 

Senator  from  Vermont,  I  understand  this  to  charge ;  and  the  idea  that  durbg  this  session 

be  about  the  residuum,  that  if  I  move  an  in-  of  Congress  either  alternative  of  this  inquiry 

qniry  into  the  unconstitutional  representation  is  to  be  conducted  by  that  committee  possibly 

of  Misrissippi  in  the  other  House,  he  will  move  — my  friend  before  me  [Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois] 

one  into  the  constitutional  representation  of  says  *  properly '  hot  I  say  possibly— seems  to  me 

Maine  in  this  branch  1 "  so  improbable  that  I  venture  to  call  the  atten- 

Mr.  Lfunar:  "That  will  do  pretty  well  for  tion  of  the  Senate  to  it    Believmg  as  I  do 
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that  this  inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  and  believ-  The  Vice-President:    '^  The  resolutions  will 

ing  further  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  sng-  be  read  as  amended.*^ 

gestion  that  anj  one  single  committee  will  be  The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

greatly  embarrassed,  to  say  the  least,  by  an  lUaohtd^  That  a  select  oommittee,  to  consist  of  nine 

attempt  to  hold  all  the  inquisition  here  direct-  8enato»,  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  to  the 

ed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inquiry  ought  not  Senate— 

to  be  committed  to  a  standing  committee,  Mr.  Blaine:  " Let  ^ by  the  Ohair '  be  put  in 
which  committee  we  know  in  advance  is  ob-  after  ^appointed.'  Let  the  portion  added  by 
structed  already  by  labors  making  demands  the  Senator  from  Ohio  come  in  after  the  first 
upon  its  time  beyond  its  possibility  to  comply,  resolution.  Then  the  two  subsequent  clauses 
And  I  will  venture  to  aad  that  there  are  no  follow,  and  then  I  move  an  amendment  at  the 
seven  men,  whether  they  be  the  members  of  end  of  the  last  clause  to  add  these  words : 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  a  court,  or  a  com-  **  To  take  testimony  and  administer  oaths  by  sub- 
mission, who,  in  the  time  available  between  committees,  and  to  visit  any  portion  of  the  country 
now  and  the  4th  of  March  to  the  Judiciary  '"^hen  such  visit  may  in  their  judgment  facilitate  the 
Committee,  could  by  any  diligence  dispose  in-  °^J«*  °^^®  inquiiy. " 

telligently,  conscientiously,  and  thoroughly  of  Mr.  Butler  of  South  Carolina :  **  May  I  ask 
the  matters  in  charge  of  that  committee  with-  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  consent  to  one  addi- 
out  reference  to  this ;  and  my  honorable  friend  tional  amendment  afler  his,  *  that  said  commit- 
before  me  [Mr.  Davis  of  lUinois]  concurs  in  tee  be  instructed  to  sit  with  open  doors  ? ' " 
and  confirms  me  in  that  statement.  So  that,  Mr.  Blaine :  ^*  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
unless  I  stand  in  the  way  of  the  purpose  of  under  that  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
those  who  more  especially  have  charge  of  the  South  Carolina.  He  will  pardon  me  for  not 
resolutioa,  I  will  venture  to  submit  an  amend-  inserting  it." 

ment  striking  out  '  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-  Mr.  Butler :    ^*  I  am  perfectly  earnest  in 

diciary '  and  inserting  '  a  select  committee  con-  making  the  suggestion.** 

sisting  of  nine  members  of  the  Senate,*  to  be  Mr.  Blaine :  ^^  Will  the  Senator  explain  the 

appointed  by  the  Chair.**  motive  of  it  ?  ** 

Mr.  Blaine:  *^I  am  entirely  willing  to  have  Mr.  Butler:  "My  motive  is  to  have  a  per- 

the  change  made.    I  would  have  moved  it  my-  fectly  fair,  impartial,  and  open  investigation, 

self,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  do  not  desire  to  be  That  is  my  object.** 

chairman  or  even  a  member  of  the  committee ;  Mr.  Blaine :  "  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 

and  the  person  who  moves  a  select  committee  olina  will  observe  that  this  committee  will  un- 

is  under  some  sort  of  honorable  obligation  doubtedly  have  a  fair  and  full  representation 

under   certain  circumstances  to  accept  the  of  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  other 

chairmanship.     I  have  no  objection  to  the  side — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  minority 

change.**  or  not.  •  Both  political  parties  and  all  shades 

The  Vice-President:  "The  amendment  of  of  political  opinion  that  sit  on  this  floor  will 

the  Senator  from  New  York  is  that  the  sub-  1>e  represented  on  the  committee.     Now,  I 

ject  matters  of  the  pending  resolutions  bo  com-  can  conceive  a  case,  I  think  I  can  go  a  little 

mited  to  a  select  committee  to  consist  of  nine  further  and  say  that  I  have  heard  of  a  good 

Senators,  instead  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  many  cases,  in  which  the  oommittee  would  be 

The  question  is  on  the  aihendment  of  the  embarrassed  by  having  witnesses  come  before 

Senator  from  New  York.**  them  who  did  nut  want  to  testify  openly. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  '  There  certainly  could  be  no  partisan  advantage 

the  result  was  announced  as  follows :  gained  if  so  active  and  vigilant  an  eye  as  that 

YEAs-Allison,  Anthony,  Bamum,  Blaine,  Booth,  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  on  the 

Bumside,  Cameron  of  Pa.' Cameron  of  Wis.,  Chris-  mmonty,  and  SO  of  many  other  Senators  whom 

tiancyJJonklinff,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Dawes.  Ferry,  Gar-  I  might  name;  then  no  harm  could  come  to 


lion  of  the  Southern  question  has  been  that 

who  were  intimidated  at  the 
more  intimidated  on  the  wit- 
17^,'l^r^^^^T^^^""^^^^,  ne«-Btand;  and  therefore  I  woald  leave  that 
Moivan,  Bandolph,  Kansom,  Saulsbury,  Wallace,  matter  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  the  oom- 
WyUie,  Withers— 27.  mittee.    I  would  neither  bind  them  the  one 

AasKirr— Bruce,  Chaffee,  Conover,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  way  nor  the  other.  Let  them  be  the  judges  as 
Eftton,  Edmimdfl,  Hill,  Jones  of  Kevada,  Sai^gent,  ^^  ^j,^j.  ^.j,^  propriety  of  the  case  demands  in 
Sharon,  Spencer,  Thunnan-18.  this  respect.*" 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Butler :  "  I  understand,  then,  the  Sena- 

The  Vice-President :  "  As  thus  amended  will  tor  to  state  that  he  objects  to  that  addition  to 

the  Senate  agree  to  the  resolutions  ?  '*  his  amendment  upon  the  ground  that  there 

Mr.  Blaine :  ^'  Let  the  first  part  of  the  reso-  may  be  in  certain  parts  of  this  country  some 

lutions  be  read  as  amended.**  witnesses  who  would  not   desire  to  testily 
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openly,  but  who  would  be  willing  to  testify  Mr.  Blaine :  "  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong 

secreUj.    That  I  understand  to  be  the  posi-  the  debate ;  bat  the  Senator  from  Soath  Caro- 

tion  of  the  Senator.    I  do  not  know,  Mr.  rre»-  lina  either  possesses  or  affects  great  i^morance 

ident,  for  one,  any  part  of  this  country  where  of  past  events.    Ue  certainly  ought  to  know 

that  state  of  things  exists.    The  Senator  says  that  one  of  the  primal  troubles  in  every  investi- 

that  it  is  alleged.    Like  a  great  many  other  alle-  gation  South  has  been  the  very  one  on  which 

gations,  it  is  entirely  without  any  proof  to  sua-  1  have  commented.    I  used  the  word  *  alleged  * 

tain  it.    I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senator  because  I  wanted  to  put  it  in  as  mild  a  form  as 

that  he  has  not  one  particle  of  proof,  and  if  he  possible.   I  might  have  used  the  word  *•  proved ' 

desires  (and  I  have  no  right  to  question  but  that  or  *  recorded  *  in  Congressional  reports  acces- 

he  does  desire)  a  free,  full,  complete,  thorough,  sible  to  him  as  to  every  other  Senator ;  but  in 

public  investigation  of  this  question,  I  can  not  advance  of  the  investigation  whicli  the  Senate 

see  why  he  should  object  to  my  amendment.  is  to  order  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  particulars. 

'^  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  representa-  I  have  had  as  many  as  two  hundred  letters 

tive  in  part  of  South  Oarolina,  1  wish  to  say  to  from  the  South  giving  details  of  great  outrages 

the  Senator,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country,  upon  the  right  of  suffrage;   many  from  the 

since  he  has  chosen  to  select  and  smgle  out  my  State  of  the  Senator  who  last  spoke.    I  do  not 

State  as  the  special  object  for  this  investigation,  adduce  them  or  parade  them  here.    They  at 

that  we  desire  the  most  complete  and  the  fuU-  least  form  the  basis,  in  connection  with  that 

est  investigation  we  can  get;  and  I  can  say  to  which  has  become  matter  of  public  notoriety, 

the  Senator  that  any  witness  who  goes  before  of  a  serious  and  sober  investigation ;  and,  if  the 

the  committee  in  South  Carolina  may  do  so  Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  know  that  a 

just  as  safely  and  may  testify  as  fully  as  he  can  great  massacre  occurred  in  one  of  the  parishes 

in  the  State  of  Maine."  of  hb  own  State  on  the  last  election  day,  he  is 

Mr.  Eustis  of  Louisiana :  "  Mr.  President,  I  probably  the  only  gentleman  in  the  Unitad 

desire  to  state  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  so  States  who  is  ignorant  of  it." 

tsLT  as  any  investigation  in  Louisiana  is  con-  Mr.  Butler:  *' The  Senator  from  Maine  says 

cemed,  that  past  investigations  prove  that  Be-  he  has  two  hundred  letters  from  people  in  the 

publican  witnesses  are  not  intimidated,  because  South  giving  evidence  of  intimidation  and  fraud 

Republican  witnesses  not  only  testify,  but  a  and  wrong  and  riot  and  murder.    Why,  Mr. 

great  many  testify  on  both  sides     Therefore  I  President,  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  the 

can  see  no  objection  to  having  this  investiga-  other  day,  and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  hope  he  will 

tion  a  public  investigation.  correct  me,  that  he  based  his  statements  upon 

^'  it  was  not  my  intention  to  reply  to  the  re-  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  Well,  now, 
marks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  be-  Mr.  President,  I  submit  in  ail  frankness  and  in 
cause  whether  or  not  there  has  been  intimida-  all  kindness  to  the  Senator  that,  if  he  based  his 
tion  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  a  question  of  statements  upon  the  newspaper  press  alone,  he 
conjecture  or  guesswork  or  partisan  statement ;  and  I  should  have  been  hung  and  quartered 
ana  therefore  it  occurred  to  me  as  a  very  ex-  long  ago.  It  is  not  safe  for  the  Senator  to 
traordinary  position  for  the  honorable  Senator  base  his  opinions  and  his  statements  and  his  al- 
from  Maine  to  occupy,  that  in  advance  of  the  legations  upon  any  such  authority ;  not  that  I 
examination  of  a  single  witness,  in  the  absence  mean  to  say  that  the  newspapers  do  not  com- 
of  a  single  inquiry,  as  the  introducer  of  the  res-  municate  the  truth,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
olntion  asking  for  an  investigation,  which  im-  when  correspondents  are  sent  into  a  country, 
plies  that  there  has  been  so  far  no  sustained  as  they  have  been  into  my  country,  to  make  a 
fact  upon  which  to  base  an  accusation,  the  hon-  case,  to  write  down  all  that  is  bad  about  our 
orable  Senator  should  take  the  liberty  of  stating  people  and  to  suppress  all  that  is  meritorious, 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  that  the  col-  the  accounts  they  send  are  unreliable.  I  say 
ored  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ix>ui$«iana  bad  no  to  the  honorable  Senator  that  with  the  same 
more  rights  as  suffragans  and  as  voters  than  feeling  and  with  the  same  spirit  I  could  go 
the  inhabitants  of  Senegambia.  I  could  very  into  his  State  with  a  corps  of  detectives  and  I 
easily  demonstrate,  if  this  were  a  proper  time,  could  make  his  State  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
that  the  election  in  Louisiana,  so  far  as  results  of  the  civilized  world." 
are  concerned,  either  as  to  the  general  State  Mr.  Blaine :  ^^  You  have  the  authority  under 
ticket  or  as  to  the  Oongressional  elections,  was  these  resolutions  to  do  it." 
a  fair  and  a  peaceable  election,  and  that  there  Mr.  Butler :  *'  I  say  I  could  do  that ;  yet 
were  a  great  many  reasons  why  the  Democrat-  when  I  propose  to  open  the  doors  of  ^e  com- 
ic nominees  were  elected ;  and  I  could  also  mittee  to  permit  everybody  to  go  in  who  has 
demonstrate  that  the  colored  people  selected  the  right  to  go,  whom  the  committee  will  per- 
their  choice  as  to  Congressional  candidates  and  mit  to  go,  to  allow  the  witnesses  to  be  cross- 
exercised  their  choice  as  to  legislative  candi-  examined,  the  Senator  attempts  to  answer  that 
dates,  showing  that  they  exercised  a  discrimi-  by  saying  that  witnesses  white  and  colored  will 
nation  in  the  matter."  be  notified  that  they  do  that  at  their  peril.    I 

The  Vice-President :  '*  Will  the  Senate  agree  say,  Mr.  President^  that  that  is  not  true  so  far 

to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned.    I  say  that  it  is 

from  South  Carolina  ? "  absolutely  untrue.    I  do  not  mean  this  in  an 
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offensive  sense  to  the  honorable  Senator,  bnt  I  proposition  that  is  repagnant  to  a  sense  of  jns- 

sabmit  and  assert  npon  mj  responsibiUty  here  tice.    If  the  charges  are  trae,  I  hope  that  ex- 

that  a  witness  may  testify  before  a  committee  posnre  will  follow,  and  that  ponishment  may 

with  open  doors  as  freely  in  my  State,  and  I  follow  exposare.    If  they  be  untrue,  I  hope 

belicTe  in  every  other  Southern  State,  as  he  can  they  may  recoil  on  those  who  unjustly  set 

in  the  State  of  Maine  or  Massaehnsdtts."  them  on  foot.    Bnt  the  truth  is  something  that 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  on  no  honest  man  should  fear ;  and,  believing  that 

Mr.  Batler^s  amendment,  and  the  result  was  this  proposition  to  try  whole  communities  upon 

announced,  as  follows:  vague  and  general  charges  calls  especially  for 

TEA^Armstrong,  Bailey,  Bayard,  B6ck,  Cockrell,  {JP^^  and  public  investigation  of  the  facts,  I  do 

Coke,  Davis  of  Illmois,  Davis  of  West  Va.,  Eaton,  hope  that  the  benate  will  unanimously  agree 

£u6tis.  Garland,  Gordon.  Giover,  Harris,  liereibrd,  that  no  such  thing  as  a  secret  inquisition  shall 

Johnston,  Jones  of  Florida,  Keman,  Lamar,  McCree-  be  held  upon  such  a  state  of  facts  as  is  alleged 

ly,  McPhereon,  Merrimon,  Moivan,  Kandolph,  Kan-  y^y  ^y^^^  ^^o  have  moved  this  proceeding, 

som,  baulsbuiy,  Voorhee.,  Wafikoe,  Whyte,  Withers  ^,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  direction  of  the  sinate 

Niyfr-Alliflon,  Anthony,  Blaine.  Booth,  Bumside,  assigned  to  duty  upon  every  committee  of  this 

Cameron  of  Pa. ,  Cameron  or  Wis. ,  Christiancy ,  Conk-  public  character  of  inquisition  since  1870.   The 

ling,  Dawes,  Ferir.  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Howe,  IngaUs,  Kel-  firgt  was  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  next 

,  feller,  Wadleigh,  Windom— 80.  Houses,  twenty-one  m  number,  upon  all  the 

ABBEirr— Bamum,  Bruce,  Butler,  Chaffee,  Cooo-  Southern  States ;  again  followed  a  special  com- 

ver,  Dennis,  Dowey,  Edmunds,  Hill.  Jones  of  Neva-  mittee  in  respect  to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

1^  McDonald,  Moxey,  Sargen^  Siiiiron,  Spencer,  All  of  that  testimony  was  taken  in  secret;  all 

urman       .  ^^  ^^^^^  testimony  was  taken  in  short^hand  and 

The  Yioe-Presideot :   ''On  the  amendment  fully  published.    There  was  then  the  same 

proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  proposition  made  that  we  should  sit  with  open 

[Mr.  Butler]  the  yeas  are  80  and  the  nays  are  80.  doors,  that  the  communities  who  were  to  be 

The  amendment  is  rejected ;  and  the  question  assailed  should  hear  at  least  what  was  said 

recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen-  against  them  that  they  might  reply ;  but  the 

ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaine].    The  amend-  majority  of  those  who  controlled  those  inves- 

ment  will  be  reported.*^  tigations  forbade  it,  and  men  came  and  swore 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows :  to  anything  they  pleased,  assailing  men  who 

That  ui  prosecuting  tliese  inquuies  the  said  com-  were  absent,  uninformed  of  the  time,  unpre- 

mittee  shall  have  the  right,  by  itself  or  by  any  sub-  pared  to  meet  it,  and  unable  to  meet  it  simply 

committee,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  take  tes-  m>m  want  of  knowledge  of  what  had  been 

timony,  to  administer  oaths,  /md  to  visit  any  oortion  gaj^.    All  this  testimony  wps  published,  pub- 

of  the  country  when  such  vuit  may  m  their  juoKment  is^u^^  «»  #»ii   ««^  t  \^^t^  ^^li  i^^^^w^i  \^*u^ 

facilitate  the  bbject  of  the  inquiry.*^              ''  ^  "8^«d  j?  'o"»  ^^  \  ^a^®  °«^«f ,  ^^  ^^  ^« 

succeeding  cases,  where  committees  have  vis- 
Mr.  Davis  of  West  Virginia :  *'  I  presume  it  ited  again  those  States,  that  the  publication  of 
will  be  in  order  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  the  testimony  in  full  ever  produced  any  breach 
Senator  from  Maine  with  the  words  *  shall  sit  of  the  peace  whatever." 
with  open  doors  if  any  member  of  the  com-  Mr.  Blaine:  ^^May  I  ask  the  honorable  Sen- 
m ittee  desires. "  ator  a  question  ?  " 

The  Vice-President:  *^The  question  is  upon  Mr.  Bayard:  "Certainly." 
the  amendment  just  stated,  upon  which  the  Mr.  Blaine :  *^  Before  any  of  these  oommit- 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered."  tees  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  did  he 
Mr.  Bayard :   ^'  The  action  of  the  Senate  ever  know  testimony  affecting  the  character 
upon  the  resolutions  and  all  the  amendments  of  an  individual  submitted  which  that  individ- 
has  had  the  mark  almost  of  unanimity.    Why  ual,  through  himself  or  counsel,  did  not  have 
shall  it  not  be  continued  in  respect  of  thj3  some  opportunity  to  review  and  rebut  f  " 
proposition  ?    The  system  of  taking  testimony  Mr.  Bayard :  "  Yes,  sir.  I  ean  tell  him  there 
in  courts  of  justice  is  invariably  open ;  and,  if  was  no  case  except  it  came  through  the  action 
there  ever  was  an  inqaisition  as  to  fact  which  of  a  member  of  the  committee  who  might 
ought  to  be  public,  it  surely  is  that  which  choose  to  summon  the  man  assailed." 
touches  the  affairs  of  a  whole  community.  Mr.  Blaine:  '*  Was  he  not  summoned ?  " 
Ordinarily,  in  contests  as  to  rights  between  Mr.  Bayard :  "  Sometimes  he  was  and  some- 
individuals,  issues  of  fact  are  created  by  plead-  times  he  was  not." 

ings,  so  that  some  degree  of  certainty  is  brought  Mr.  Blaine :  *'  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this : 

to  every  mind,  and  we  know  the  subjects  mat-  Whenever  it  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the 

ter  and  general  character  of  the  testimony  to  be  protection  of  the  reputation  of  any  man,  was 

expected.    But  here  is  little  else  than  an  in-  it  not  invariably  the  rule  that  any  one  assailed 

dictment  of  communities  as  a  whole,  vague,  un-  was  summoned  ?  " 

certain,  and  surely  there  is  the  spirit  of  fair  Mr.  Bayard :  "  I  can  not  say  that  any  such 

play  which  dictates  that,  if  you  strike,  you  at  rule  prevailed.    I  mean  to  say  that  where  a 

least  shall  hear.  There  is  something  un-Amer-  subpoena  was  asked  for  I  never  knew  it  re- 

ican  in  secret  inquisition,  sometMng  in  the  fused." 
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Mr.  Blaine:  ''That  is  what  I  mean.    Now,  there.  That  examioation  was  public,  and  made 

as  the  Senator  will  observe,  jnst  as  in  those  so  by  the  committee." 

committees,  so  in  this,  both  political  parties  Mr.  Hoar:  ^^I  understood  the  Senator  from 
will  be  represented,  and  they  will  use  their  Delaware  himself  to  saj  that,  in  aU  the  inves- 
discretion ;  but  if  jon  bj  a  rule  beforehand  say  tigations  of  this  character  in  which  he  had 
that  under  no  circumstances  shall  thej  hold  a  borne  a  part,  the  investigation  had  been,  as 
closed-door  meeting,  you  have  taken  all  proper  proposed  by  the  original  resolution,  left  to  the 
responsibility  from  them.     You  have  taken  discretion  of  the  committee.    I  ask  the  Sena- 
from  them  any  exercise  of  discretion  what-  tor  from  Delaware  whether,  in  regard  to  the 
ever."  custom-house  investigation,  of  which  he  speaks, 
Mr.  Bayard :  "  I  do  hold  that  any  man,  how-  the  question  whether  the  public  interest  re- 
ever  humble,  however  poor,  has  a  right  to  be  quired  the  session  to  be  secret  or  open  was  not 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  ? " 
He  has  a  right  to  know  the  charge  against  him.  Mr.  Bayard :  ^*  It  was  decided  by  the  com- 
This  proceeding  is,  as  I  say,  an  mdictment  mittee  to  sit  with  open  doors." 
against  a  whole  people ;  it  is  a  railing  accusa-  Mr.  Hoar :  '^  Certainly." 
tion ;  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  meet,  and  Mr.  Bayard :  '^  There  was  nothing  said  about 
therefore  the  proof  in  regard  to  it  ought  to  be  it  in  the  original  resolution." 
open  especially.    The  Senator  must  see,  I  sub-  Mr.  Hoar :  ''  Tliat  is  the  precise  point  which 
mit  to  his  candor,  to  his  sense  of  fairness,  that  I  was  making." 
a  man  may  come  in  burning  with  partisan  dis-  Mr.  Blaine :  "  That  is  it  exactly." 
like  and  make  false  charges  against  one  hun-  Mr.  Hoar :  ^'  In  every  instance  the  matter  has 
dred  and  fifty  men ;  the  Senator  or  I  on  that  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
committee  have  no  knowledge  of   the  facts  with  the  single  exception  of  the  famous  Credit 
save  that  which  the  witness  chooses  to  give  Mobilier  investigation ;  and  the  experience  of 
us;  power  of  cross-examination  we  have  none,  the  House  of  Representatives  in  that  particu- 
because  we  have  not  the  knowledge  to  conduct  lar  case  induced  the  House,  the  Democratic 
a  cross-examination.    There  is  something  in  House,  to  return  to  the  old  custom,  which  has 
this  which  strikes  my  sense  of  justice  and  of-  never  been  observed  more  strictly  than  during 
fends  it.    I  would  not  wish  to  do  by  another  the  past  two  Congresses  in  the  other  branch, 
what  I  would  not  have  done  by  me ;  and  I  can  The  reason  is  obvious.    In  seeking  to  discover 
understand  that,  if  my  character  were  to  be  criminal  or  unlawful  conduct,  the  tribunal 
assailed  in  secret  without  the  opportunity  of  making  the  investigation  must  avail  itself  fre- 
oross-examination,  I  should  feel  it  exceedingly  quently  and  very  largely  of  hostile  sources  of 
unjust  were  I  not  to  be  fully  informed  of  it  all,  information ;  and  the  examination  of  one  wit- 
and  be  there  at  the  time  that  I  might  defend  ness  having  put  them  on  the  trace  of  a  fact, 
myself.  every  other  witness  who  knows  that  fact,  but 
''I  believe  I  have  already  referred  to  the  who  desires  to  keep  it  secret,  is  put  on  his 
fact  that  the  most  voluminous  testimony  has  guard  if  the  investigation  is  open,  and  flies 
been  in  print  for  several  years,  tdLen  at  differ-  from  the  summons  of  the  committee." 
ent  dat^— depositions  of  witnesses  examined  Mr.  Eernan  of  New  York :  *'  I  am  in  favor 
and  cross-examined  in  private.    They  all  have  of  having  a  full,  fair,  thorough  investigation. 
been  in  private;  nonetnat  I  know  of,  in  which  I  am  one  of  those  who,  if  it  be  prov^  that 
there  has  not  been  a  refusal  to  allow  these  wrongs  are  perpetrated  against  the  hnniblest 
matters  to  be  public,  although  they  were  sub-  citizen,  will  endeavor  to  protect  them  by  cor- 
sequently  fully  published  without  injury  to  any  rective  legislation,  if  we  can  do  it.  But  I  wish 
one ;  and  yet  I  believe  great  iivjustice  was  done  the  investigation  to  be  open  and  fair,  so  that 
by  that  method  of  taking  testimony."  the  people  who  are  accused  may  have  an  op- 
Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts :  "  Mr.  President,  portunity  to  defend  themselves  against  false 
I  wish  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen-  charges.   The  power  of  this  committee  reaches 
Ate  to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  made  by  all  the  States.    It  may  be  that  there  are  trans* 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler],  actions  in  Northern  States  to  be  investigated 
and  now  renewed  by  the  Senator  from  West  as  to  which  I  may  have  prejudices  against  those 
Virginia  [Mr.  Davis],  is  in  opposition  to  the  accused ;  but  I  do  not  know  my  own  heart  if 
uniform  precedents  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  I  would  not  resist  the  proposition  that  a  com- 
House  in  all  like  cases  since  the  foundation  of  mittee  of  my  political  friends  should  examine 
the  Government.    It  is  in  opposition  to  the  witnesses  agamst  these  parties  with  closed 
uniform  precedents  in  regard  to  original  inves-  doors,  excluding  them  from  hearing  the  testi- 
tigations  wherever  criminal  or  unlawful  con-  mony  and  cross-examining  the  witnesses  against 
duct  is  charged."  them.    Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  commit- 
Mr.  Bayfiuxl:    '^Will-  the  Senator  pardon  tees  who  thought  it  their  right  to  sit  with 
me  ? "  closed  doors  taking  testimony  against  individ- 
Mr.  Hoar:  '*  Certainly."  uals  and  communities  charged  with  offenses,  I 
Mr.  Bayard :  **  I  was  a  member  of  a  com-  trust  we  will  now  disapprove  that  practice  by 
mittee  which  sat  six  weeks  in  the  city  of  New  at  least  declaring  that,  if  one  of  the  Senators 
York  investigating  the  custom-house  affairs  on  this  committee  believes  the  doors  should  be 
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open  while  witnesses  are  being  examined,  this  States ;  and  as  to  the  number  of  manhala,  deputy 

shall  be  clone."  marshals,  and  others  employed  to  take  part  in  tM 

T\^^  "U"?/!^  P<.A«;^A»4- .  a  Tu^   j,^^,^ir^^  4.   ^^  conduct  of  the  said  elections ;  in  what  State  or  city 

.u         ^^^^--P^esident :  "The  question  is  on  appointed ;  the  amount  of  moiey  paid  or  promised  to 

the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  be  paid  to  them,  and  how  or  by  whozti,  and  under 

West  Virginia  [Mr.  Davis]. '^  what  law  authorized. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  and  Ji^nlved,  That  the  committee  be  further  instructed 

the  result  was  announced,  as  follows :  Jf  J".^!?/^"!^^^!?  J±n^^   ^  l^jf'^^",^^  9^y^ 

^  tencY  of  Congress  to  provide  by  additional  leKisiation 


Coke, 

Florida,  Koman,  Lamar,  McCreery,  McDonald,  Mo-  Jietohed,  That  in  prosecuting  these  inquiries  the 

Pherson,  Merrimon,    MoigaSj  Bandolph,    Bansom,  committee  shiUl  have  the  right,  by  itself  or  by  any 

Voorheos,  Wallace,  Whyto,  Wither8^28.  sub-committee,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  take 

Nats— Allien,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth,  Bumside,  testimony,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  vi^it  any  por- 

Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  tionof  the  country  when  sudi  visit  may  in  their  judg^ 

Christiancy,  Conklmff,  Dawes,  Dorsey,  Ferry.  Ham-  ment  fkcUitate  the  object  of  the  inquiry, 

lin,  Hoar,  Howe,  Ingalls,  Kellogg,  Kirkwood,  McMil-  ,,     -.,,    ^      ...      i     j     it-tr     t»^    .ji     ^  t 

Ian.  Mitchell,  Morrin,  Ogleaby,  Paddock,  Patterson,  Mr.  Whyte  of  Maryland  :  "  Mr.  President,  I 

BoUins,  Saunders,  Teller,  Wadicigh,  Windom— 29.  do  not   rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 

ABSEHT—Barnum,  Bruce,  Butler.  Chaffee,  Conover,  speech,  but,   inasmuch    as   I  intend  to  vote 

&  M2ZwiX"y,«^Ci.^1Su^  J««^'  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  I  dedre 

buiyT^aron,  Spencer,  Thurman— 19.  ^^  »  very  few  words  to  give  my  reasons  for 

So  the  amendment  was  reiected.  *»  j^  the  first  place,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 

J^^  ^5S?u^'°^  ^.^''^^  (Mr.  Rolhns  m  the  ^  these  roving  commissions.    I  am  opposed 

chair) :  "  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the  system  which  has  grown  np  since  the 

nroposed  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  ^^r  of  appointing  committees  upon  almost  eve- 

f  f  h°^  r7  J   "                               information  ^j  conceivable  subject  and  sending  them  at  the 

Si^  twnate.  expense  of  the  country  upon  roving  excursions 

The  Secretary  ;  "If  amended  as  proposed  to  see  what  they  can  find  oat.    I  am  opposed 

the  last  resolution  will  read :  to  the  expense  which  has  been  entailed  upon 

"That in  prosecuting  Aew  inquiries  the  wmmi  the  country  by  the  useless  commissions  that 

shaU  have  the  nght,  by  iteelf  or  V  any  sub-commit-  |,        been  ordered  by  either  the  one  or  the 

tee,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  take  testimony,  fT      ^     v»  **«  w  vj   oimj^i   bui?  vu<?  v^  mj^ 

to  administer  oaths,  and  to  vi»it  any^  portion  of  the  ^^'^^^  House  Of  Ck>ngr68S  within  the  laSt  few 

ooimtry  when  such  visit  maj  in  their  judgment  tar  years.    We  had  committees  to  Sonth  Carolina, 

dlitate  the  object  of  the  inqmry."  we  had  committees  to  Louisiana,  we  had  com- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  mittees  to  Florida  anterior  to  the  last  presiden- 

The  Presiding  OfBcer :  "  The  question  now  tial  count ;  and,  when  the  evidence  gathered 
is  on  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  as  amend-  ^7  ^^^  gentlemen  who  had  gone  on  these  fora- 
ed.  The  resolutions  will  be  read  as  they  now  &^S  excursions  was  printed  at  the  public  ex- 
stand.^*  pense  and  was  ready  for  examination  by  the 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows :  parties  who  were  supposed  to  have  charge  of 

n  7  J  rnu  4.  i-*  •***  x  4,  *  i  ^hc  clcctoral  count,  we  were  informed  that  all 
Mfolved,  That  a  select  oomnuttee,  to  consist  of  nine  ^#  ^.i,^,.  *^„4.:^^„^  Jl„  „  7v-.«^-  iita  u^a  «  <,»^«, 
Senators,  l5e  appomted  by  the  Chair  to  inquire  and  of  that  testimony  was  aZwmfo.  We  had  a  com- 
rcport  to  the  Senate  whether  at  the  recent  elections  mittee  sent  to  Mississippi,  and  after  takmg  tes- 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American  citijBens  were  timony  for  many  days  and  weeks,  and  gather- 
violated  in  anyof  the  States  of  tiie  Union ;  whether  ing  together  two  volumes  as  large  as  this  (hold- 

Sro?^;2Wrch°^Srw^ j£^^"r.bS^  mg npabpok)  of Mnnch.nsen.t.ten.entm  they 
by  the  action  of  the  election  ofccers  of  any  State  or  cf  ni*^e  their  report  to  Congress,  and  I  venture 
the  United  States,  in  reflising  to  receive  their  votes,  to  aflSrm  that  not  ten  men  in  or  out  of  Con- 
in  failing  to  count  them,  or  in  receiving  and  counting  gress  have  ever  read  fifty  pages  of  those  vol- 

^^v^^if""?  5S'?**  ^  P?"T*2S;  ""^  •  «)n8pirBcy  to  „n,©8.    We  have  had  our  Potter  committee 

makethelawful  votes  of  such  dtuens  of  none  effect:  ._j  ^„,  ir««.K«„-    ^^^^i^^^^    ^^a   »«.:^n. 

and  whether  such  citizens  were  prevented  from  exer'  *?^  ^^^  Matthews   committees,  and  various 

cising  the  elective  franchise,  or  foroed  to  use  it  against  Other  committees.   They  have  all  been  at  work, 

their  wishes,  by  violence  or  threats,  or  hostOe  demon-  and  the  result  is  absolutely  nothing  but  a  large 

strations  of  armed  men  or  other  organiaations,  or  by  amount  of  expenditures  to  be  paid  out  of  the 

any  other  unlawfW  means  or  practices.    Th^  public  Treaswy.    I  am  opposed  to  it  and  I 

lee  shall  also  inquire  whether  any  atuen  of  any  State  *v^  V  -i     vr^    v                vj/j/vo^?!*  w  <i«,  €«*^  * 

lias  been  dismissed  or  threatened  with  dismissal  ftx)m  think  the  time  has  cOme  when  we  should  set 

employment  or  deprivation  of  any  right  or  privilege  our  face  against  these  wandering  committees, 

bv  reason  of  hb  vote  or  intenUon  to  vote  at  the  recent  some  of  wnom  I  believe,  either  singly  or  in 

erections,  or  has  been  oAerwise  interifered  with.  twos,  have  wandered  with  half  a  dozen  stenog- 

And  to  mquire  whether,  m  the  year  1878,  money  ^^Cl^  ^«,^«  ^.v^  t>^«v«  \r^^^4.^i^^  a..^^^  *^^ 

was  raised,  by  assessment  or  othen^,  upon  FedwS  f^phers  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  during  the 

office-holders  or  employees  for  election  purposes,  and  l*8t  summer. 

under  what  circumstances  and  by  what  means ;  and.  The  Vice-President :  "  Is  the  Senate  ready 

If  so,  what  amount  was  so  raised  and  how  the  same  waa.  fop  the  question  on  the  resolution,  upon  which 

SSfnr^ilS^iJioS^n'^f  w^"  """"^  «8essmento  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordereJf  " 

were  or  not  m  violation  or  law.  _*r    ^        .      *  a  j  a        h  ^u        h ;i 

And  shall  hiquire  hito  the  action  and  conduct  of  ^he  becretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 

United  States  supervisors  of  elections  in  the  several  the  result  was  annoonoed,  as  follows : 
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Teas — Allison,  Anthony,  Annstron;,  Bailey%  Bar- 
num,  Bajard,  Beck,  Blaine,  Booth,  Bumude,  Butler, 
Cameron  of  Pennaylvania,  Cameron  of  Wiaoonain, 
Chriatiancy,  Cockrell.  Coke,  Conkling,  Davis  of  Illi- 
noia,  Davia  of  West  Virginia,  Dawes,  Dennis,  Eustis, 
Ferry,  Garland,  Gordon,  Hamlin,  Harris,  Hereford, 
Hoar,  Howe,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kellogg,  Kcr- 
nan,  Kirk  wood,  McDonald,  McSiillan,  McPhcrson, 
Matthews,  fiCaxey,  Merrimon,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Oe-les- 
by,  Paddock,  Patterson,  Randolph,  Ransom,  Rollins, 
Baunders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Voorhees,  Wadleigh,  Win- 
dom.  Withers — 56. 

Nats— Eaton,  Hill,  MoCreery,  Moigan,  .Wallace, 
Whyte— 6. 

AasnTT— Brace,  Chaffee,  Conover,  Dorsey,  Ed- 
munds, Grover,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Xamar, 
Plumb,  Sargent,  Saolsboiy,  Sharon,  Thurman— 14. 

So  the  reflolations  were  i^eed  to. 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  Vice-President 
has  appointed  as  the  seclect  committee  in  rela- 
tion to  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  at  the  recent  elections,  under  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaine], 
Mr.  Teller,  Mr.  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Kirkwood,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Plumb,  Mr.  Bay- 
ard, Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Mr.  Gar- 
land." 

For  the  report  of  the  committee,  see  Pubuo 

DOOUMENTS. 


In  the  Senate,  on  December  10th,  Mr.  Ed- 
munds of  Vermont  proceeded  to  explain  the 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
regulate  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  bill  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  bin  fen  amend  sondry  proTlsloiis  of  ehsptarl.  title  8,  of  the 
Berised  Sutntas  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  presi- 
dential eleetloDs,  and  to  roovide  fbr  and  regulate  the 
eoonting  of  tho  rotas  for  President  and  Yiee-Presldeat 
and  the  daoiskm  of  qaentions  arising  thereon. 

Bt  U  enacted  bj(  the  Senate  and  Sauee  qf  B^eeBnl- 
ativ«»  of  the  Cntted  Statet  of  America  in  Donareu 
attembtedj  That  the  electors  of  President  and  vice- 
Preudent  shall  be  appointed  in  each  State  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President,  and  on 
the  same  day  in  October  whenever  there  shall  be  a 
vacancy  in  Doth  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
Praaident  declared  and  certified  as  hereinafter  pro* 
Tided ;  but  no  Senator  or  Bepresentative  or  Person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  united 
States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

Ssonoir  2.  Wnencver  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in 
both  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  occur- 
ring more  than  two  months  next  preceding  the  first 
Tuesday  in  any  month  of  October  other  than  that  next 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  for  which 


preceding 
the  ProsLd 


le  Pros\,dent  and  Vice-President  last  in  office  were 
elected,  Uie  Secretary  of  State  shall  forthwith  cause  a 
notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  executive  of 
•very  State,  and  shall  also  caose  the  same  to  be  pub- 
lished in  at  least  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  each 
State.  The  notification  shall  specify  tliat  electon  of 
Prondent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  several  States  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October  then  next  ensuing. 

Sbo.  8.  The  electors  of  each  State  shall  meet  end 
give  Uieir  votes  on  the  second  Monday  in  January 
next  followins  tlieir  appointment,  at  such  place  in 
each  State  as  ttie  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  direct 

8x0.  i.  Each  State  may  provide,  by  law  enacted 
prior  to  the  day  in  thia  act  named  for  the  apjx>intment 
of  the  electon,  for  the  trial  and  determination  of  any 
controversy  concerning  the  appointment  of  electors, 


before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors, 
in  any  manner  it  shall  deem  expedient.  Every  such 
determination  made  pursuant  to  such  law  so  enacted 
before  said  day,  and  made  prior  to  the  said  time  of 
meeting  uf  the  electors,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  utwflil  title  of  the  electors  who  sludl  have  been 
so  determined  to  have  been  appointed,  and  shall  ^v- 
em  in  the  counting  of  the  ele<^ral  votes,  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution  and  as  hereinafter  regulated. 

Sxc.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 
State  to  cause  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors 
of  such  State,  duly  ascertained  to  have  been  chosen,  to 
be  made  and  certified  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  eleo- 
tors  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  they  are  required 
by  this  act  to  meet 

Sxc.  6.  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Monday  in  February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the 
electon.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repi^esentatives 
at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon  on  that 
day  \  and  tiie  President  of  tiie  Senate  shall  be  their 
presiding  officer.  Two  tellcn  shall  be  previously  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  tiie  oart 
of  tiie  House  of  Bepresentatives.  to  whom  shall  be 
handed,  as  they  are  opened  bv  tJie  President  of  the 
Senate,  all  the  certificates,  and  papen  purporting  to 
be  certificates,  of  the  electoral  votes,  which  certificates 
and  papen  shall  be  opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon 
in  the  alphabetical  oraer  of  the  States,  beginning  with 
the  letter  A ;  and  said  tellen,  having  then  read  the 
same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  vf  the  two  Houses, 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  fW>m 
the  said  certificates ;  and  the  votes  having  been  ascer- 
tained and  counted  as  in  this  act  provide,  the  result 
of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote,  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  anv^  elected, 
which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  dec- 
laration of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  t 
list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  tue  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses.  Upon  such  reading  of  any  such  certificate  or 
paper  the  President  of  the  Mnate  shall  call  for  objeo- 
tions,  if  any.  Every  ejection  shall  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, and  sliall  state  clearly  and  condsclv,  and  without 
aivument,  the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  siffned  by 
at  least  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  before  the  same  shall  be  received. 
When  all  objections  so  made  to  any  vote  or  paper 
from  a  State  shall  have  been  recdved  and  read  the 
Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objections 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision ;  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rei>resentativee  shall  in 
like  manner  tubmit  such  objections  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  its  decision ;  and  no  electoral  vote 
or  votes  fh>m  any  State  from  which  but  one  return  has 
been  received  shsll  be  rejected  except  by  the  affirma- 
tive votes  of  both  Houses.  If  more  than  one  return 
or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  ttom  a  State  shall 
have  been  roceivea  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
tiiose  votes,  and  those  only,  shall  be  counted  which 
shall  have  been  regularly  given  by  the  electon  who 
are  shown  bv  the  evidence  mentioned  in  section  4  of 
this  act  to  nave  been  appointed;  but  in  case  there 
sliall  arise  the  question  which  of  two  or  more  of  such 
State  tribunals,  determining  what  electon  have  been 
appointed,  as  mentioned  in  section  4  of  this  act,  is  tiie 
lawful  tribunal  of  such  State,  the  votes  regularly  ^ven 
of  those  electon,  and  those  only,  fW>m  such  State  shall 
be  counted  whose  titie  as  electon  the  two  Houses,  act- 
ing separately,  shall  concurrentiy  dedde  ia  aupported 
bv  tiie  decision  of  tiio  tribunal  of  such  State  so  pro- 
vided for  by  its  Legislature.  And  in  such  case  of 
more  than  one  return,  or  paper  nurpoiting  to  be  a  re- 
turn, from  a  State,  if  there  shall  nave  been  no  such 
determination  of  the  nuestion  in  the  State  as  aforetudd, 
then  those  votes  and  toose  only  shall  be  counted  which 
tiie  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concurrently 
decide  to  be  the  lawfiH  votes  of  the  legallv  appointed 
electon  of  such  State.  When  the  two  Houstes  have 
voted  they  shall  immediately  again  meet,  and  the  pro* 
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sSdiag  offioer  shall  then  announce  the  dedsion  of  the  <^  That  is  in  section  1  of  Article  II. :  but  the 

S^^JfT**!"^"???!"  I^  """"^^  ''^^^"  ^i;?^""^  existing  provision  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the 

other  State  Bhall  be  acted  upon  until  the  obioctiona    ^^^^  «V\^i^*;^«  :«  :«  *u^  ^.^^iau  ^^ j—  T!l 

previously  made  to  the  votes  ot  papeis  from  a£y  State  ™??«  ^/  election  18  in  the  twelfth  amendment, 

shall  have  been  finally  disposed  off  which  I  will  read  m  ben  of  that : 

Sko.  7.  That  while  the  two  Houses  shall  be  in  meet-  »« The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
ing.  as  provided  in  this  act,  no  debate  shall  be  allowed,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Tioe-President! 
and  no  question  shall  be  put  by  the  presiding  officer  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an.  inhabitant  (J 
except  to  dther  House  on  a  motion  to  withdraw ;  and  the  same  State  with  tliemselves :  they  shall  name  in 
he  shall  have  power  to  nreeerve  order.  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Kwident,  and  in 
^  Sbo.  8.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  de-  distinct  baUots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
ctde  upon  an  objection  that  may  have  been  made  to  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  peivons  voted 
the  counting  of  any  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  votedfor  aa  Vice- 
State,  or  other  quesUon  ansmg  in  the  matter,  each  President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
Senator  and  Representative  may  speak  to  such  obieo-  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
tion  or  question  five  minutes,  and  not  oftener  than  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
once ;  but  after  such  debate  shall  have  ksted  two  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  the  President 
homra  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
each  House  to  put  the  mam  question  without  further  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and 
<^J®*®«     __              ...            .       «  ,          „  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having 

S«o.  9.  That  at  such  lointmeetmg  of  the  two  Houses  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be 

seats  shall  be  provided  as  follows:  For  the  President  the  Pi-esident,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 

of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  dmir ;  for  the  Speaker,  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  per- 

immediately  upon  his  left ;  the  Senators,  in  the  body  eon  have  such  migority  then  from  the  persons  having 

of  the  Hall  upon  the  right  of  the  presidio  offioer ;  for  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list^ 

the  Bepresentatives,  ir  "*--  *-- '^   "*  ^^-      "  -  "  ---  -               -  -         _     . .         .                 .  _ 

vided  ror  the  Senators 

Senate,  and  Clerk  oft  _  ^         ^ 

the  Clerk's  desk;  for  the  other  ofl^cere  of  the  two  be  taken  by  States,  tiie  representation  fix>me^  State 

Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and  upon  each  Laving  one  vote, 

side  of  the  Speaker's  platform.    Such  joint  meeting  . 

shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  count  of  electoral  votes  It  is  unnecessary  to  read  the  rest  of  that 

shall  be  completed  and  the  result  doclwred ;  and  no  provision,  as  this  bill  does  not  bear  npon  it. 

recess  shaU  be  token  unless  a  question  shall  have  Article  I.,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  clause 

arisen  m  regard  to  oountmg  any  such  votes,  or  other-  i  q  ^«^„;i^„  i-u;-  i^^  A^4i^i^^  ««;i  a^^i  J^     *v^ 

wise  under  this  act,  m  whSh  iLe  it  shall  W  compe-  ^^^  provides  this  m  definmg  and  dedanng  the 

tent  for  either  House,  acting  separately  in  the  manner  po  w^ers  of  Congress : 


mg  or  tne  electoral  votes  and  tne  declaration  ol  tue  in  tiie  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  do- 
result  shall  not  have  been  completed  before  the  fiitii  portment  or  officer  thereof, 
calendar  day  next  after  such  first  meeting  of  the  two  m  ' 

House^^no  ftuther  or  other  recess  shall  be  taken  by  ^  "  These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  I  be- 
either  House.  lieve  are  all  that  bear  directly  upon  the  ques- 
♦i,®^T  l^li^flfl"^''^^®^*^*'^®''*'?^^***^'^^^  'ion  we  now  have  under  consideration,  the 
S^iSSdllth^wo^^fi'^^^  first  being  in  the  natural  and  logical  ord'er  of 
then  next  ensuing"  be  stricken  out  and  the  words  the  consideration  of  this  question  the  one  that 
"  second  Monday  next  after  their  meeting"  be  insert-  I  first  read,  the  first  section  of  the  second  arti- 
edtherran.              .     ,,,    ^  ^   ^    .    ,  «             ^  cle  to  which  I  now  invite  the  careful  scrutiny 

ihf'nni^^J^SririnH''fh^^±^  »^^  consideration  of  the  honorable  membew 

uie  umted  btates  be,  and  tiie  same  is  nereby,  so  _x>  ^.u    a       .       i_    ^  ^t.    i.  ^    i*  ^      ^ 

amended  that  the  words  "  firet  Wednesday  "  be  stnck-  ^^  '"®  Senate  who  do  me  the  honor  to  listen  to 

en  out  and  the  worda  '•*  on  or  before  the  day  "  inserted  me.     The  very  first  statement  is  after  the  deo- 

therem.  laration  that  the  executive  power  shall  be  vest- 

^^'Jt  Tb;*  "c*^^'"  ^^\^^^  ^'^®'  ^*^'  i*^'  ^*^'  ed  in  the  President,  '  that  each  State  shall  ap- 

and  149  be,  and  tiie  same  are  bereby,  repealed.  p^.^^ ,  .^^  ^j^^^^^  "^  This,  then,  it  will  be  Been, 

Mr.  Edmonds :  "  The  first  thing,  Mr.  Presi-  is  a  duty  tbat  is  imposed  upon  the  State  in  Ian* 

dent,  that  ought  to  be  considered,  undoubtedly,  guage  that  it  appears  to  me  does  not  admit  of 

is  the  state  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  sub-  doubt  or  misconstruction.    It  is  the  duty  of 

ject,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  only  two  or  the  State  in  its  political  and  coequal  character, 

three  places,  and  in  very  few  and  simple  words,  with  every  one  of  its  sisters,  to  appoint  the 

Article  II.,  section  1,  provides,  first,  that —  number  of  electors  to  which  it  is  entitled  un- 

"  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  ^er  the  Constitution.   It  is  the  act  of  lb e  State, 

of  the  United  States  of  America.    He  siiall  hold  his  «»«  «•  ^^'  Madison,  one  of  the  fathers  and 

office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  constructors  of  the  Constitntion,  stated  in  the 

the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elect-  'Federalist,'  in  the  time  of  it  and  before  the 

**^ifr«^^k°o^*J\  V  11        •  *  •        V  *!.  Constitution  was  adopted  and  as  an  exposition 

"  Each  State  shall  appomt,  in  such  manner  as  the  -  ^i  ^  x,„^  ..k„«««4.^«  K^4  ^i,^  n«,.-*;*«*:  JTT^  Jl 

Legishiture  tiiereof  maydireit,  a  number  of  electors,  <>'  *"«  ^"^  character  of  the  Conrtitution  in  re- 

equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senatois  and  Kepre-  spect  of  the  election  of  the  President,  ^  it  is  the 

sentatives  to  whi<^  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  tiie  political  act  of  each  one  of  the  States  in  its 

Conpewi:  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  wjr-  definite  and  independent  character,'  which  it 

son  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Umted  „  ««  f «  ^^^^inr^  fJL^i «.  f^„  Uo^i* :«  aa1>^4.:«»  ♦i»« 

States,  ZSfl  be  appointed  an  elector.  ^*»  ^  exercise  freely  for  itself  m  selecting  the 

"  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  Persons  who  were  to  express  its  voice  m  the 

etc  election  of  President.    The  particular  declara- 
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tlon  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  ©l^^tore  were  going  to  vote  for  the  other  can- 

the  Senate,  although  it  is  hardly  neoeaaary,  the  ^idate  for  President,  Mid  we  therefore  wiU  ex- 

langnage  of  the  Oonstitntion  is  su  plain,  is  that  eroise  the  full  power  that  belongs  to  a  conrt  of 

•  the  immediate  election  of  the  President  is  to  *PP?fl  ?n  ' «view  to  open  the  whole  record  and 

be  made  by  the  States  in  their  political  char-  decide  for  ourselves  what  that  Legislatare  m- 

act«rs.»    That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  political  right  tended  Jo  1^?^®  done  and  ought  to  have  done 

of  the  State  as  a  State  to  select  for  itself,  and  J^der  the  circumstances.'    That  will  not  do, 

without  the  intervention  or  decision  of  any  Mr.  President.    The  two  Houses  have  no  pow- 

other  power,  the  persons  to  the  number  to  «r  to  say  that.    The  form  of  the  action  of  the 

which  it  is  entitled  who  are  to  express  its  Stote,  its  most  solemn  and  authentic  procedure, 

choice  in  the  electoral  coUege  for  the  Chief  which  the  Constitution  says  shall  be  the  act  of 

Magistrate  of  the  Union.  t*>®  8^1®'  «^d  then  in  the  other  clause  that  the 

•?Then  it  goes  on  to  provide  in  this  same  ^^  <>'  <^>®  S^te  shall  be  respected  and  its  votes 

clanse,  'in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  counted,  you  will  have  to  chwige  for  a  d^ 

thereof  may  direct.'    So  that  taking  the  whole  $J«»on  of  Congrew,  or  a  Vice-President,  or  a 

danse  together  it  reads :  President  of  the  Senate,  or  whatever  oommit- 

,  tee  or  tribunal  the  law  may  select  or  determme 

»•  Rich  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Dinner  as  the  ^  ^  ^.j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^o^j^t  the  votes. 

J^tThe^^lSl^  S»  SraS^aSdl^rS!  ^  "  This  fourth  section  then,  which  provides 

Mototives  to  which  thd  State  may  be  entitled.  for  the  conclusiveness  of  this  State  determina- 
tion, is  merely  saying  that  the  counting  an* 

*'  That  not  only  fortifies,  but  to  my  mind  thority  will  recognize  as  the  true  act  of  the 

clinches   conclusively  the  doctrine  that  the  State,  and  give  effect  to  it  as  snch,  that  body  of 

ultimate  selection,  the  actual,  the  effectual,  people  that  the  State  itself  has  finally  through 

selection,  which  is  to  count  in  the  final  ex-  its  own  action  determined  to  be  the  persons 

pression  in  this  Chamber  or  in  that  of  the  it  has  chosen.    That  is  alL    Can  anything  be 

other  House  where  the  votes  are  counted  aa  more  just  if  you  are  to  respect  the  rights  of 

the  voice  of  the  State,  is  to  be  made  by  the  the  States  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 

State,  and  it  is  to  be  made  in  the  manner  that  tion  f    The  very  thing,  without  any  law,  with- 

the  Legislature  of  that  State  may  direct.    In  out  any  provision,  without  any  rule,  that  the 

other  words,  it  is  wholly,  exclusively,  abso-  two  Houses  meet  to  do,  if  it  belongs  to  them 

lutely  a  matter  which  the  Constitution  has  re-  to  do  it,  or  the  veir  thing  that  the  President 

mitted  to  the  State  and  to  its  authority.  of  the  Senate  is  to  do  if  it  belongs  to  him  to 

*'  Now,  what  does  '  manner '  include,  Mr.  do  it,  is  to  count  and  declare  the  result  of  the 

President,  in  respect  of  what  the  Legislature  vote  of  the  State ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  will 

is  to  do  ?    The  language  is  that  the  State  is  to  of  the  State,  not  according  to  his  notion  of 

appoint  its  electors  who  are  to  give  their  votea  what  he  thinks  that  will  ought  to  have  been, 

and  whose  votes  are  to  be  counted  here  as  the  but  according  to  his  intellectual  and  judicial 

voice  of  the  State  for  President    The  Conati-  or  administrative  perception  of  the  fact  of 

tution  says  that  the  manner  of  doing  that,  of  what  that  State  has  done.    Therefore  this  seo- 

this  selection,  shall  be  snch  as  the  legislative  tion  simply  provides  that  what  this  bill  as- 

power  of  the  State  shall- direct.  Is  it  not  with-  anmes  to  be,  or  confers  as,  the  counting  and 

in  the  mannw  of  this  selection  for  the  Legis-  declaring  power  shall  respect  and  follow  the 

lature  of  the  State  to  provide  that  he  and  he  choice  of  the  State  of  her  electors,  and  that 

only  shall  be  an  elector  of  that  State  who  in  the  evidence  of  that  ohoice  shall  be  the  action 

cas3  of  a  dispute  shall  have  submitted  to  a  of  the  very  machinery  that  the  State  itself  has 

certain  test  ot  ascertaining  whether  he  is  the  provided  to  determine  whom  she  has  chosen, 

genuine  man  the  State  has  appointed  or  not  i  **  This  action  of  the  State,  Mr.  President,  yon 

If  it  is  not,  then  there  is  no  value  in  the  dele-  will  observe,  is  not  an  action  of  a  sovereign 

gation  to  the  L^siatnre  of  the  State  of  the  and  indepwdent  body  in  its  original  and  nat- 

power  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  this  nral  right  as  a  separate  and  independent  body, 

ohoice  shall  be  made.  as  between  foreign  nations  such  acts  of  inter- 

*^  Can  you  say  that  above  the  State  or  behind  course  might  take  place,  because  without  the 

it,  or  somewhere,  there  is  still  a  Federal  power  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  would 

to  enter  that  State  and  say,  in  spite  of  the  dec-  be  no  such  officer  as  President  to  be  elected ; 

laration  of  its  constituted  authorities  that  those  without  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

persons  and  thiise  only  who  have  conformed  to  there  would  be  no  snch  means  of  the  selection 

certain  requisites  of  the  law  shall  be  the  elec-  of  snch  an  officer,  if  we  had  one,  to  be  found, 

tors,  that  somebody  else  shall  ?    The  Le(^  The  duty  of  the  State,  and  therefore  its  power, 

lature  may  say  that  they  themselves  will  ap-  is  one  that  did  not  preexist  in  itself,  to  elect  a 

point  the  electors.    Would  it  do  for  the  count-  President  for  itself  and  for  all  the  others  of  its 

ing  power,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  such  a  case  sisters ;  but  it  is  a  right  and  a  duty  that  is  im- 

to  say :  *  Well,  this  is  a  provision  that  is  within  posed  upon  it  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 

the  Constitution,  as  everybody  knows  it  is,  but  the  Federal  Constitution  has  therefore  mea- 

we  are  satisfied  that  this  particular  Legislature  sured  and  defined  precisely  the  power  that 

acted  under  a  mistake;  they  thought  that  these  that  State  shall  exert,  and  precisely  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  it  shall  be  exerted.    Then  this  the  jadicial  power  that  the  Constitation  ere- 

law  comes  in  under  the  Constitation  to  declare  ates.    That  is  to  say,  it  regulates  the  mode  of 

that  when  we  have  this  authentic  declaration  procedure,  it  defines  tlje  rmes  of  evidence,  and 

of  this  exertion  by  the  State  of  the  power  that  calls  upon  the  court,  if  you  call  it  a  court,  to 

the  Constitution  has  reposed  in  it  and  the  duty  respect  the  act  and  deed  of  the  State  which  is 

of  exercising  that  power  that  it  has  imposed  authenticated  in  a  certain  way.    Tiiat  is  all. 
upon  it,  the  national  authority  will  respect  the        '^  The  Constitution  says  that  the  Supreme 

exercise  of  that  power,  just  as  it  is  bound  to  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdio- 

respect  the  exercise  of  every  other  power  the  tion  of  all  cases  that  affect  public  ambassadors.! 

State  may  possess.  Now,  suppose  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

"  So  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  this  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 

provision  that  that  body  of  men  shall  be  taken  ment  had  decided  that  the  only  and  conclusive 

to  be  the  electors  whom  the  State  has  appoint-  evidence  as  to  who  is  an  ambassador  over 

ed  in  the  manner  that  the  Legislature  shall  whom  that  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised  shall 

have  determined  that  their  appointment  shall  be  an  appointment  of  a  sovereign  under  the  great 

be  ascertained,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  right  seal  of  state  of  the  foreign  country  from  which 

which  the  State  acquires  under  the  Constitu-  he  purports  to  come,  and  that  it  should  not  be 

tion  to  select  its  electors  for  itself  and  an  in-  competent  as  a  consequence  for  the  Supreme 

herent  part  of  the  duty  that  the  Constitution  Court  to  take  up,  either  upon  public  opinion  or 

has  imposed  upon  the  counting  power,  let  it  upon  its  own  private  notions,  separate  affida- 

rest  wherever  it  may,  of  recognizing  and  re-  vits  or  what  not,  to  prove  the  character  of  the 

specting  this  determination  of  the  St«te  as  to  person  entitled  to  appeal  to  its  jurisdiction 

the  choice  and  identity  of  its  electors.    When  or  upon  whom  its  jurisdiction  might  rightfully 

you  take  the  next  step  and  have  ascertained  oe  exercised.    Does  anybody  question  that  the 

the  body  of  persons  who  are  to  give  their  court  would  have  bowed  in  obedience  to  that 

votes,  then  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  law  and  said,  *  It  is  within  the  legitimate  prov- 

exhausted  itself,  the  State  has  no  further  legal  ince  of  the  legislative  power  to  provide  laws 

and  legitimate  concern  in  the  way  of  control  by  which  this  court  is  to  be  governed  in  ascer- 

over  the  action  of  the  electors.    The  duty  and  taining  who  are  and  what  class  are  the  persons 

the  power  that  is  confided  to  the  State  is  the  who  are  entitled  to  its  protection '  ?    Nobody 

duty  of  choosing  a  body  of  men  and  of  choosing  would  question  it.    Other  instancea  as  to  citi- 

them  finally,  so  that  that  choice  shall  have  its  zenship,  as  to  the  pablic  character  of  ofiScers, 

effect  in  the  final  agf?regate  of  the  votes  which  as  to  the  authentication  of  records  from  the 

are  to  be  counted.    That  duty  being  done,  then  Departments  fill  your  statutes  with  regulations 

the  electors  so  chosen  and  determined  are  of-  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judicial  power 

ficers,  under  the  Constitution,  of  the  United  to  receive  as  authentic,  and  give  effect  to  them 

States,  whose  duties  are  pointed  out  by  the  accordingly,  copies  certified  and  formalized  in 

Constitution,  and  of  course  it  follows  that  a  certain  way ;  and  when  in  some  instances  the 

they  in  the  course  of  their  conduct  are  subject  courts  have  been  appealed  to  to  disregard  these 

to  the  Constitution  and  the  constitutional  laws  regulations  of  law,  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  part 

of  the  United  States,  and  to  nothing  else.  of  the  judicial  power  to  make  its  own  re^la- 

*^  This  bill,  then,  in  this  respect  of  which  I  tions  for  the  government  of  itself,  and  that  it 

am  speaking,  simply  provides — you  may  mea-  is  by  Congress  an  invaMon  of  the  judicial  pow- 

sure  and  discuss  it  in  what  way  you  will — that  er  and  a  limitation  of  it  to  prescribe  rules,  the 

the  solemn  and  determinate  voice  of  the  State  court  with  unanimous  voice  and  for  almost  a 

in  the  selection  of  the  persons  whom  the  Con-  century,  whenever  the  question  has  arisen,  has 

stitution  says  it  shall  select  and  whose  votes  said,  *No,  we  can  not  take  that  view  of  it; 

shall  be  counted,  shall  be  left  where  the  Con-  we  can  not  make  regulations  for  the  adminis- 

stitution  leaves  it,  with  the  State,  and  that  the  tration  of  the  very  powers  that  the  Constitution 

counting  authority  shall  respect  this  act  of  the  has  conferred  upon  us,'  not  conferred  by  law. 

State  and  not  undertake  upon  any  notions  of  '  against  an  act  of  Congress ;  but  it  falls  within 

its  own  to  overturn  it.  the  legislative  power  to  give  effect  to  the  juris- 

*^  There  is  something  still  left ;  and  I  say  diction  that  is  imposed  upon  us  and  to  regulate 

this  to  those  Senators  who  have  sometimes  itsadministration,^  just  as  in  all  civilized  nations 

appeared  to  suppose  that  if  the  two  Houses  it  has  always  been  regulated  by  the  national 

of  Congress,  as  this  scheme  is,  have  the  count-  statutes.    So  tliat  if  it  were  to  be  established 

ing  power,  the  two  Houses  exercise  revisory  (which  I  do  not  at  all  agree  to,  but  I  do  not 

and  ludioial  powers  over  whatever  questions  wish  to  go  into  that  matter  now)  that  the  pow- 

may  legitimately  arise.    Suppose  they  do,  what  er  of  the  two  Houses  recognized  in  this  bill,  or 

then  is  the  true  interpretation  and  the  true  conferred  by  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  exer- 

effoct  of  this  bill  ?    It  only  acts  upon  that  re-  oising  a  certain  canvassing  scrutiny  over  these 

vising  and  a  nasi- judicial  power,  if  you  call  it  votes  is  a  plenary  and  iudicial  power,  there 

such — and  i  assume  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  would  still  be  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the 

aspect  of  the  argument— in  exactly  the  same  legislative  authority  of  the  United  States  to 

way  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern-  d^are  that  that  jurisdiction  and  that  plenary 

ment  it  has  in  all  sorts  of  aspects  acted  upon  revising  and  canvaasing  power  should  be  exer- 
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oiaed  in  oonformit^  with  certain  rales  in  order  to  recognize  the  existence  in  the  two  Hoases, 
to  give  eflfect  to  what  the  Oonstitution  declares  as  two  Judges  of  election,  so  to  speiii:,  of  the 
to  he  the  root  and  suhstance  of  the  wliole  mat-  power  to  count  and  decide  the  necessary  ques- 
ter — the  independent  and  nntrammeled  voice  tions  that  are  involved  in  that,  and  so  regulates 
of  the  State,  selecting  for  itself  and  hy  its  own  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction,  or  else  it  is  a 
instrumentalities  the  persons  whom  it  has  cho-  jurisdiction  and  an  authority  that  the  Consti- 
sen ;  and  there  is  still  left  in  that  view  of  the  tution  has  not  specifically  lodged  in  any  de- 
case,  as  with  the  courts  in  the  other  cases  I  partment  of  the  Government,  hut  has  only  de- 
have  referred  to,  the  revising  power  of  deter-  clared  that  it  shall  he  exercised ;  and  if  that  he 
mining  in  the  case  that  I  have  named,  first,  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  of 
whether  the  Legislature  of  the  given  State  has  course  it  follows  that  it  is  open  to  legislative 
provided  hy  law  for  a  determination  of  the  provision,  and  that  Oongress  may  confer  upon 
dispute ;  second,  whether  that  dispute  has  heen  the  two  Houses  the  administrative  faculty,  with 
determined  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  all  that  it  involves,  of  proceeding  with  this 
and  hy  the  steps  that  that  law  prescribes ;  that  ceremony  of  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the 
is,  whether  the  jurisdiction  thus  invoked  has  States,  and  with  the  decision  of  all  the  qnes- 
been  followed.  Then  there  only  follows  the  tions  that  necessarily  arise  in  every  act, 
consequence  as  in  the  other  cases  I  have  named,  whether  you  call  it  an  executive  act,  an  ad- 
to  illustrate — and  I  might  spend  a  day  in  in-  ministrative  act,  or  a  judicial  act;  because  it  is 
stances,  enough  certainly  to  convince  the  mind  impossible,  as  everybody  Icnows,  to  carry  on  a 
of  any  man,  I  think — ^there  only  follows  the  government  for  a  day,  even  in  the  simplest  and 
consequence  that  this  court  (if  you  call  it  such)  the  humblest  of  its  executive  functions,  with- 
of  the  two  Houses,  when  it  finds  that  the  Le-  out  recognizing  by  law  in  the  simplest  and 
gislature  of  the  State  has  made  this  provision,  humblest  executive' officer  a  certain  amount 
when  it  finds  that  the  provision  has  been  fol-  of  deciding  power  and  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
lowed,  is  bound  upon  tne  principles  and  dec-  sponsibility.  The  judge  of  a  court  issues  his 
larations  of  this  act,  as  it  would  be  without  it  warrant  in  conformity  to  law  for  the  arrest  of 
indeed,  on  the  principles  of  law,  to  respect  and  A  B,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
to  follow  the  determination  of  the  State.  I  say  marshal.  You  say  at  first  sight  there  is  no- 
then  that  we  have  not  taken  away  the  juris-  thing  for  the  marshal  to  decide,  he  is  to  arrest 
diction  of  the  two  Houses  if  it  exists ;  we  have  A  B ;  but  that  very  fact  implies  that  the  mar- 
not  cramped  it ;  we  have  only  provided  that  shal  must  decide  in  executing  that  warrant  be- 
in  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  the  test  of  tween  A  B  and  the  eight  hundred  million,  or 
what  is  the  voice  of  the  State  shall  be  found  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  world  if  his  juris- 
in  the  declaration  of  the  State  itnalf.  That  diction  extended  so  far,  or  between  A  B  and 
id  all.  the  forty  million  if  his  jurisdiction  extended 

**I  now  come,  sir,  becatise  I  wish  to  be  very  over  the  United  States,  or  the  five  million  as  it 
brief  and  will  take  an  opportunity  hereafter,  if  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  whether  A  B  is 
it  be  necessary,  to  refer  to  authorities  and  de-  one  of  that  five  million  or  whether  some  other 
ci^ions  and  precedents  for  what  I  have  under-  man  is  the  one  that  he  is  after.  In  other 
taken  to  uphold — I  come  to  what  this  function  words,  the  marshal  must  decide  for  the  time 
is  of  counting  the  votes;  and  on  that  I  do  not  being  the  identity  of  the  man  whom  he  takes 
wish  to  provoke  a  di^oussion,  because  it  is  ap-  into  his  custody.  He  decides  undoubtedly  at  his 
parently  immaterial,  with  any  gentleman  who  peril.  So  the  President  of  tlie  United  States 
may  differ  with  me.  I  know,  as  I  believe  I  is  authorized  by  the  Oonstitution  to  do  a  great 
have  said,  that  some  have  been,  and  no  doubt  variety  of  executive  acts  in  certain  contingen- 
now  are,  of  the  opinion  that  the  function  of  cies,  and  through  his  subordinate  officers  acting 
counting,  and  as  involved  in  that  of  deter-  under  his  authority  he  proceeds  to  do  those 
mining  the  identity  and  validity  of  a  vote  to  a  acts.  In  doing  them  the  discretion  of  the  ex- 
certain  degree,  is  with  the  presiding  officer  of  ecutive  power  in  the  application  of  the  law  to 
the  Senate,  whether  he  happens  to  be  the  Vice-  the  subject  upon  whicli  it  speaks  must  be  exer- 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  President  cised — ^judgment,  discretion,  will,  choice.  He 
pro  tempore  of  the  body.  That  has  been  so  exercises  it  at  his  peril ;  so  do  his  subordinates 
thoroughly  discussed  hitherto,  and  so  emphat-  where  it  is  administrative.  Where  it  is  purely 
ically  decided  in  an  instance  where  it  was  executive,  if  he  makes  a  mistake  the  remedy 
largely  according  to  the  political  wishes  of  a  of  the  citizen  is  clear  and  his  redress  perfect, 
majority  of  this  body  at  any  rate — and  that  is  If  it  is  a  matter  where  the  Constitution  or  the 
the  only  body  I  am  speaking  to — to  hold  to  the  law  confides  it  to  him  as  a  judicial  discretion, 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  that  and  he  exercises  it  in  an  ill  way  rather  than  a 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  (certainly  it  is  not  good  one,  of  course  it  is  a  perfectly  legal  act, 
on  this  occasion)  to  go  into  any  discussion,  and  it  must  stand ;  he  is  tne  sole  judge,  and 
The  Senate  held  by  a  very  large  mi^jority  that  your  only  course  then  is,  if  he  does  it  corruptly, 
no  such  power  existed.  to  impeach  him. 

**  The  next  question  would  be  whether  this  **  Mr.  President,  I  say  this  only  to  call  your 

power  resides  in  the  two  Houses,  because  the  attention  and  that  of  the  honorable  Senators  to 

scope  of  this  act  in  the  other  part  of  it  is  either  the  circumstance  that  whether  you  say  this 
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power  ia  with  the  two  Houses  under  the  Con-  as  to  the  appointment  of  electors  and  the  man- 

stitntion,  or  whether  yon  say  this  bill  provid-  ner  of  their  appointment  declares  shall  have 

ing  for  the  exertion  of  it  confers  it  as  well,  is  effect,  even  if  yon  had  not  any  law,  that  the 

of  no  consequence.    If  it  is  there,  it  is  the  snb-  authentic  voice  of  the  State  itself  declaring 

ject  of  r^^lation;  if  it  is  not  there,  then  it  is  who  are  her  electors  shall  be.  recognized  and 

within  the  competency  of  Oougress,  as  every-  respected." 

body  will  agree,  to  provide  for  its  being  exer-  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alabama:  **'This  bill,  as  I 

cised  by  somebody ;  and  in  either  case  it  is,  as  understand  its  provisions,  is  framed  upon  the 

is  the  judicial  power,  to  be  exercised  in  con-  proposition  that  the  power  to  adjudge  snd  to 

f ormity  to  the  Constitution  and  in '  conform-  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  appointment  of 

ity  to  the  regulations  exerted  in  the  spirit  of  electors  resides  in  the  States,  and  may  be 

the  Constitution  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  completely  and  finally  exercised  through  tri- 

eflTect.  bunals  created  by  State  laws,  and  regulated 

"  The   Constitution,  then,  saying  that  the  in  their  procedure  by  State  laws.    It  does  not, 

State  shall  appoint  its  electors,  and  saying  that  however,  adopt  the  idea  that,  if  the  States 

that  appointment,  which  means  the  creation  of  decline  to  acgudge  and   decide  conclusively 

some  body  whose  vote  is  to  be  counted  and  who  are  appointed  electors,  there  is  no  other 

nothing  else,  shall  be  in  the  manner  that  the  constitutional  authority  that  can  make  sooh  a 

Legislature  shall  direct,  it  is  within  the  com-  decision.    On  the  contrary,  it  provides  rules 

petence  of    Congress,  as   it  appears    to  us,  to  govern  in  snch  case  the  action  of  the  two 

whether  the  power  of  counting  be  judicial,  or  Houses  of   Congress  as  the  tribunal  which 

wherever  it  may  be  lodged,  or  wherever  it  may  may  decide,  if  the  State  has  failed  to  decide, 

be  reposed,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  validity  of  the  appointment  of  the  electors^ 

the  law,  to  declare  that  the  counting  tribunal,  Without  stopping  at  this  point  to  consider 

whatever  it  may  be,  shall  obey  the  Constitu-  more  particularly  the  provisions  of  this  part 

tion  in  respecting  the  act  of  the  State  done  in  of  the  bUl  with  reference  to  their  fitness  to 

conformity  with  it.    It  does  not  take  away  a  accomplish  this  purpose,  I  proceed  to  say  that 

deciding  power,  if  one  exists ;  it  only  regulates  the  bill  does  not  by  express  providon  attempt 

the  means  and  the  evidence  which  the  court,  if  to  dispose  of  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of 

you  call  it  a  court,  shall  give  effect  to.  the  electors  that  may  be  appointed  by  the 

^*  Of  course,  Mr.  President^  any  person  who  States.    I  think  that  this  is  the  trae  constitu- 

believes  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  do  tional  course  to  be  observed  in  this  matter, 

not  under  the  Constitution  possess  any  power  The  Constitution    expressly  declares  certain 

at  all  to  participate,  except  as  witnesses,  in  the  grounds  of  ineligibility  of  electors,  which  oper- 

connt  of  these  votes,  but  that  that  power  re-  ate  «r  propio  tigore  so  as  to  annul  any  appoint- 

sides  in  the  President  of  the  Senate  alone,  ment  of  such  persons.    Other  grounds  of  dis- 

would  be  obliged  necessarily  to  vote  against  disqualification  of  electors  may  exist,  such  as 

this  bill,  irrespective  of  the  effect  that  we  give  age  ix  sex,  a  want  of  citizenshin,  insanity,  or 

to  the  voice  of  the  State,  because  it  does  pro-  corruption  through  bribery,  which  the  bill 

vide  for  the  action  of  the  two  Houses.    He  does  not  attempt  to  provide  for.    It  is  a  pre- 

would  not  be  obliged  to  vote  against  the  fourth  sumption  that  we  must  indulge  that  the  States 

section  of  tlie  bill,  if  it  stood  alone,  framed  to  will  make  provision  for  such  cases  in  their  laws 

guide  the  exercise  of  the  lurisdiction  of  the  respecting  the  qualifications  of  electors ;  but, 

President  of  the  Senate ;   because  if  it  were  if  they  shall  fail  to  do  so,  the  Houses  of  Oon- 

with  him.  Congress  could  with  equal  propriety  gress  are  at  liberty  to  act  upon  such  objections, 

and  with  equal  validity  under  the  Constitution  The  bill  includes  the  power  of  the  Houses  to 

declare  what  should  be  the  true  authentication  take  such  action,  by  requiring  their  ooncur- 

of  the  voice  of  the  State  which  he  fdiould  be  rence  in  a  separate  and  affirmative  vote  in 

bound  to  respect,  that  authentication  being  in  counting  or  refusing  to  count  all  votes  that 

the  direction  that  the  Constitution  provides  have  been  transmitted  to  them  by  the  colleges 

of  expressing  its  voice  in  the  manner  that  its  of  electors,  excepting  only  the  mstanoe  in 

Legislature  directed.    But  apart  from  that,  of  which  the  States  whose  returns  are  questioned 

course  those  who  believe  that  the  President  of  have  through  their,  own  tribunals  determined 

the  Senate  has  t}iis  power  of  counting,  be  it  who  are  lawfully  appointed  electors  of  such 

much  or  little,  as  this  bill  is  framed  in  all  its  States  upon  a  controversy  instituted  for  that 

aspects,  could  not  vote  for  it ;  but  to  any  gen-  purpose. 

tleman  who  believes  that  the  power  resides  in  **  The  leadmg  provisions  of  this  measure 

the  two  Houses,  I  respectfuUy  submit  that  this  mav  be  thus  statea  with  reference  to  the  prin- 

bill  does  not  in  its  fourth  section — nobody  ciples  on  which  they  are  founded : 

dums  that  it  does  in  any  of  the  others — ^trench  '*  First.  The  bill  secures  firmly  and  broadly 

in  the  least  upon  the  exercise  of  tiiat  power,  that  *  each  State  shall  appoint^  in  such  manntf 

but  it  provides  regulations  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct^  a  num- 

and  ot  the  same  nature  that  the  recognized  her  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 

course  of  the  history  of  this  Government  shows  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 

have  always  been  provided  for  its  judiciary.  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.* 

and  which  the  very  letter  of  the  Constitution  "  Second.  It  secures  to  the  State  the  ri^t 
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to  determioe  under  its  own  laws  what  persons  determine  which  is  the  kwM  Tote.    If  the 

have  been  appointed  as  electors.  States  neglect  or  refuse  to  malce  final  and  con- 

**  Third,  This  right  the  State  can  enforce  elusive  decisions  of  all  matters  within  their  jn- 

fnllj  and  condosivelj,  in  reference  to  all  mat-  risdiction  (all  matters  indeed  that  relate  to  the 

ters  that  are  constitntionallj  within  its  juris-  validity  of  the  appointment  of  electors^  it 

diction,  if  a  contest  or  controversy  arises  and  seems  but  reasonable  that  when  the  tribunal 

is  carried  before  the  State  tribunals  for  de-  that  is  required  to  count  the  vote  and  declare 

dsion.  the  election  acts  upon  the  snljecti  it  should  be 

^*  Fourth,  It  asserts  the  right  in  Congress  to  provided  by  law  that  only  one  branch  of  that 

give  to  the  action  of  a  State,  so  deciding  a  con-  tribunal  should  not  be  permitted  finally  to  de- 

troversy  as  to  who  are  appointed  electors,  a  termine  the  matter.    It  is  the  better  and  safer 

conclusive  effect  as  evidence  of  the  lawful  title  rule  that  the  Houses  should  concur,  even  if  in 

ofeieotors  who  sfa^  have  been  so  determined  to  such  case  their  non-concurrence  should  dis- 

have  been  appointed ;  and  that  such  evidence  franchise  the  State.    Every  State  can  save  its 

shall  govern  in  counting  the  vote,  without  the  vote,  if  it  will  do  so,  against  the  power  of  any 

necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houms  tribunal  lawfully  to  exclude  it  for  any  cause 

in  a  vote  affirming  its  validity.  except  for  the  constitutional  disability  of  its 

*^  Fifth,  It  secures  to  the  States  the  right  to  electors  or  for  fraud  in  the  action  of  the  State 

demsnd  the  separate  and  affirmative  concur-  tribunal  that  determines  the  validity  of  the  ap- 

rent  vote  of  the  two  Houses  in  counting  the  pointment 
electoral  vote,  in  the  following  cases :  **  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  States  will 

^'  1.  In  rejecting  a  vote  from  a  State  from  see  the  importance  of  using  tiieir  rightful  au- 

which  but  one  return  has  been  received :  thority  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  con- 

'*  2.  In  deciding  which  of  two  tribunals  in  a  tested  elections  or  the  appointment  of  electors 

State,  claiming  the  right  to  determine  which  before  the  electoral  vote  is  cast.    It  is  within 

of  the  electors  have  bMU  appointed,  is  the  law-  the  scope  of  their  authority  to  compel  persous 

fol  tribunal ;  and,  to  contest  the  question  whether  they  are  the 

'^8.  In  deciding  which  of  two  or  more  re-  lawful  electors  before  the  State  tribunals,  and 

turns  from  a  State  shall  be  counted,  where  to  enact  laws  which  shall  annul  every  pretext 

the  State  tribunals  have  not  determined  who  of  lawful  authority  to  represent  the  State  in  the 

are  the  electors.  electoral  colleges  that  is  claimed  by  persons 

^'  Sixth,  It  secures  to  a  Senator  and  a  mem-  who  refuse  to  enter  such  contests.  The  dis- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Represeatatives  the  right  tinct  enunciation  of  these  rights  and  powers 
to  join  in  a  demand  that  the  two  Houses,  met  of  the  State  governments  will  induce  them,  as 
to  count  the  vote,  shall  consider,  separately,  I  believe,  to  settle  all  questions  of  contested 
any  objection  in  writing  that  they  mi^  submit  claims  by  different  persons  to  the  lawful  au- 
to the  counting  of  any  vote  that  is  offered  to  be  thority  to  cast  electoral  votes  of  the  States, 
counted.  and  they  will  thus  be  excluded  as  elements  of 

*^The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  define  what  strife  from  consideration  by  the  Senate  and  the 
shall  be  the  character  of  the  objection  thus  to  House  when  they  are  met  to  count  the  votes. 
be  submitted;  it  only  provides  that  in  certain  *^I  do  not  like  the  words  *or  paper  purport- 
named  cases  or  circumstances  it  shall  require  ing  to  be  a  return '  found  in  several  connec- 
the  concurrent  affirmative  vote  of  the  Houses,  tions  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  bill,  and  espe- 
voting  separately,  to  reject  the  vote  to  which  ob-  dally  do  I  mistrust  the  effect  of  these  words 
jection  is  made,  and  in  the  other  cases  it  requires  when  they  occur  in  line  58  of  the  sixth  section : 

a  vote  in  like  manner  concurring  and  i^rma-       „  ,. .   ^.  ^^  -  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^ 

-.       -        1    lA  Ai      i>    A     1 4.  J      TT And  in  Bucn  case  of  more  than  one  return,  or  pa- 

tive  to  atlmit  the  vote  to  be  counted.    The  „  purporting  to  be  »  return,  ttom  a  Bute,  if  there 

ooncurrence  of  the  Houses  that  is  thus  reqnired  shall  have  been  no  rach  determination  of  the  qneation 

does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ob-  in  the  State  a«  aforesaid^  then  those  votea  and  those 

jection  to  the  vote,  but  upon  the  circumstances  ^l^H  o^}J  ^  counted  whidi  ^le  two  Houjes,  w^ 

\n,^^^Ai^^  ;*  «,i«An  ;i.  {a  ^^^....wi  ♦«.  \^  A^.,««>x^  separatelv,  shall  concurrently  decide  to  be  the  lawfm 

attending  It  when  it  is  offered  to  be  counted.  ^^^  ^^^^e  legally  appointea  eleoton  of  such  Stote. 
If  the  State  authorities  have  certified  the  elec-  -r>    ^    ir 

tors  in  due  form,  according  to  State  laws,  then  '^  I  am  afraid  that  their  presence  in  the  text 
the  vote  is  to  be  counted,  unless  the  Houses  of  the  law  would  suggest  an  inducement  to 
concur  in  an  affirmative  vote  to  reject  It.  If  it  some  enterprising  persons  to  send  to  the  Vice- 
has  been  passed  upon  by  the  State  tribunal  President  papers  purporting  to  be  returns  from 
duly  authorized  by  State  laws  to  determine  its  States,  and  by  means  of  such  fraud  gain  the 
▼alidity  upon  a  contest,  then  it  is  to  be  counted,  possible  advantage  of  disfranchising  a  Stete  to 
In  these  instances  the  vote  is.  supported  by  get  rid  of  its  vote  agoiost  their  favorite.  The 
either  a  presumptive  or  conclusive  mtendment  words  signify  nothing  in  the  structure  of  the 
in  favor  of  its  validity,  which  is  imparted  to  it  sentence  where  they  occur  beyond  a  cautious 
by  the  action  of  the  State  authorities.  In  the  effort  to  embrace  every  possible  case  that  could 
absence  of  such  presumption,  or  where  it  oper-  arise  upon  more  than  one  return  from  a  State, 
ates  alike  in  reference  to  two  or  more  persons  each  return  having  some  real  ground  of  good 
claiming  a  right  to  cast  the  same  vote,  this  bill  faith  to  support  its  claim  to  recognition.  I 
requires  the  Houses  by  an  lUffirmative  vote  to  think  this  over-caution  to  prevent  the  exclusion 
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of  a  retam  made  in  good  faith  from  consider-  Constitution,  requires  that  all  the  electors  shall 
ation  bj  the  two  Houses,  on  the  ground  that,  be  appointed  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  it  is  not  in  fact  a  re-  The  fixing  of  the  time  is  left  to  Congress,  but 
turn,  opens  a  still  wider  door  to  the  danger  of  the  day,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  tlie  same 
the  introduction  of  returns  that  are  not  made  throughout  the  United  States.  This  require- 
in  good  faith ;  that  are  merely  simulated  re-  ment,  as  we  know,  was  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
turns,  but  are  drawn  up  in  such  form  as  that  portant  one ;  for  it  is  plain  that  if  the  appoint- 
they  purport  to  be  honest  returns.  These  re-  ment  of  electors  could  take  place  in  the  States 
flections  also  suggest  the  point,  upon  which  on  different  days,  the  election  of  the  Chief 
the  bill  is  sUent,  that  where  a  paper  purporting  Magistrate  would  be  controlled  by  intrigues 
to  be  a  return  from  a  State  of  a  vote  by  elec-  and  influences  which  would  stifle  the  honest 
tors  for  President  and  Vice-President  is  sent  voice  of  the  people.  Suppose  it  was  compe- 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  a  question  tent  fur  the  States  to  vote  on  different  days, 
is  made  whether  it  is  a  forged,  or  false,  or  that  all  but  one  State  voted  on  the  same  day, 
simulated  paper,  that  either  House  should  have  and  that  the  vote  of  this  last  State  was  suffi- 
the  right  to  declare  its  judgment  that  sucli  cient  to  determine  the  election  of  President, 
paper  is  false,  or  forged,  or  simulated,  and  does  any  one  suppose  that  after  it  was  ascer- 
that  thereupon  it  should  be  rejected ;  and  also  tained  that  the  election  depended  upon  the 
that  such  an  objection,  when  made,  should  be  vote  of  a  single  State  it  would  be  possible  to 
acted  upon  separately  by  e^h  House,  and  its  have  an  election  there  which  would  be  free  and 
decision  shonla  be  announced  by  the  presid-  tranquil  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  every  influence 
ing  officer  in  loint  meeting,  before  any  other  of  party  and  power,  all  that  wealth  and  au- 
objection  should  be  considered  to  such  vote,  thority  could  do,  would  be  done  gn  both  sides 
These  points  escaped  my  attention  in  the  com-  of  the  contest  to  secure  that  vote  ?  And  is  it 
mittee,  and  I  now  suggest  them  to  the  commit-  not  more  than  probable  that  such  an  immense 
tee,  as  I  should  have  done  at  that  time,  for  power  concentrated  within  such  narrow  bounds 
their  consideration.  It  may  be  that  the  bill  would  prove  too  strong  for  the  arm  of  local 
wiU  be  improved  by  their  introduction  into  it  authority,  and  that,  with  the  mind  of  the  whole 
by  amendment ;  at  all  events  it  is  proper  that  country  excited  as  we  know  it  would  be,  an 
I  should  bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  outbreak  of  violence  on  such  an  occasion  and 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  Senate.  in  such  a  State  would  convulse  the  entire 

**This  bill  is  an  earnest  and  bold  movement  Union?  Every  evil  which  would  be  likely  to 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  States  in  the  enjoy-  result  f^om  the  appointment  of  electors  on  dif- 
ment  of  this  important  privilege  of  free  con-  ferent  days  might  be  expected  to  follow  from 
stitutional  government.  It  recognizes  the  right  the  operation  of  this  bill, 
of  each  State  to  appoint  electors  to  vote  for  **  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  guarded 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  right  the  interest  not  of  one  State  but  of  every  State, 
of  the  Legislature  of  each  State  to  direct  the  The  question  here  is  not  in  regard  to  the  right 
manner  of  appointing  electors.  This  is  an  ex-  of  a  single  Commonwealth  to  select  its  dele- 
press  grant  of  constitutional  power  to  the  gates  in  the  electoral  college,  but  it  involves  a 
States,  and  by  necessity  the  power  thus  granted  greater  power ;  it  involves  the  right  to  select 
is  supreme  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Consti-  a  number  of  men  who,  it  may  be,  will  hold  in 
tution  of  the  United  States  is  supreme.  The  their  hands  the  title  to  the  first  ofllce  in  the 
power  to  appoint  electors  and  to  direct  the  world. 

manner  of  their  appointment  can  not  be  taken  **  What  does  the  Constitution  mean  when  it 

away  from  the  States  by  any  law  or  by  the  requires  the  appointment  of  the  electors  to  be 

action  of  any  department  of  the  United  States  made  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  Union? 

Government.    This  power  must  be  removed  Does  it  not  mean  that  on  that  day,  and  on  that 

from  the  Constitution  before  it  can  be  denied  day  alone,  the  rights  and  powers  of  every  elec- 

to  the  States,  or  before  any  department  of  the  tor  shall  be  fixed  and  determined,  so  that  the 

Government  can  usurp  it  or  participate  in  its  whole  country  on  the  night  of  the  day  of  the 

exercise.    It  is  a  power  that  must  be  fully  and  election  can  understand  who  has  been  elected 

completely  exercised  by  the  States  in  conform-  President  ?    What,  sir,  would  be  our  condition 

ity  to  State  laws,  without  their  being  con-  it,  after  the  election  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 

strained,  directed,  or  obstructed  by  any  other  October  and  until  the  1st  of  January  following, 

power  whatever.^'  nearly  three  months,  this  great  conntry,  with 

Mr.  Jones  of  Florida :   **  Mr.  President,  I  its  immense  interests,  should  be  kept  in  a  state 

shall  consume  but  very  little  of  the  time  of  the  of  suspense  and  excitement  ?    I  need  not  tell 

Senate  in  stating  my  objections  to  this  bill,  grave  Senators  of  the  influence  which  an  event 

The  subject  it  professes  to  regtilate  is  so  full  like  this  has  upon  all  the  business  interests  of  the 

of  difficulties  that  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  country,  how  much  is  gained  to  all  classes  when 

of  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  and  I  freely  ad-  it  is  satisfactorily  ended,  or  how  much  is  lost 

mit  that  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  objections  when  uncertainty  intervenes  to  produce  alarms 

to  the  measure  than  to  supply  them  by  better  and  dangers.    Under  the  fourth  section  of  this 

and  wiser  provisions.  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  no  one  would  be 

"  The  first  section  of  the  bill,  following  the  able  to  tell  who  was  elected  President  until 
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after  the  contests  which  it  provides  for  were  ties,  with  Smith's  Form  Book  on  one  comer  of 
all  settled.  The  time  intervening  between  the  their  table  aad  a  defaced  copy  of  ttie  Uolj  Bi- 
electiun  and  the  meeting  of  the  electors  may  ble  on  the  other,  sitting  in  a  spare  room  of  a 
be  taken  np  by  legal  proceedings  to  determine  coantry  grocery  and  hearing  with  studied  pa- 
the  title  of  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  electors  to  tience  tlie  great  question  whom  they  should 
control  the  presidential  office.  And  ought  an  make  President  of  the  United  States. 
Issue  of  that  kind— one  so  fhll  of  danger  to  the  ^'  Sir,  I  once  witnessed  something  like  this, 
whole  country,  involving  its  peace  and  happi-  and  I  pray  to  God  I  shall  never  behold  any- 
ness,  and  it  may  be  the  liberty  of  every  man  thing  like  it  again.  I  saw  two  men  carried  by 
within  it — be  confided  to  some  local  magistrate  accident  to  the  highest  pitch  of  this  great  pow- 
who  never  had  an  idea  above  what  was  neces-  er.  I  saw  tlie  fortunes  and  destinies  of  this 
sary  to  settle  matters  of  petty  jurisdiction?  whole  people  fur  a  time  in  the  keeping  of  a  re- 
While  the  Constitution  very  wisely  has  left  the  turning  board  in  a  single  State.  I  saw  them 
mode  of  selecting  electors  to  the  States,  and  is  surrounded  by  psrasites  and  flatterers  from 
not  particular  as  to  how  this  power  is  exercised,  every  quarter  of  the  land.  I  saw  how  *  the 
still  it  has  taken  the  precaution  to  guard  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  their 
interests  of  the  whole  Union  in  two  most  im-  approach.'  I  witnessed,  with  sorrow  and  hu* 
portant  particulars  connected  with  such  elec-  miliationand  apprehension  for  the  country,  the 
tions.  These  are,  that  all  the  electors  must  be  congregation  of  a  large  part  of  the  army  of  the 
appointed  on  the  same  day,  and  that  they  must  United  States  to  do  the  bidding  of  these  men, 
cast  their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi-  and  to  put  down  the  strong  indignation  of  the 
dent  on  the  same  day.  people.  After  seeing  all  this,  I  am  well  satis- 
*'  Whate^or  you  may  do  here,  you  roust  not  fied  that  nothing  could  be  more  unwise  or  nn- 
and  can  not  leave  open  any  important  question  safe  than  to  give  the  sanction  of  Congressional 
entering  into  the  appointment  of  electors  after  legislation  to  a  mode  of  settling  electoral  con- 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  people  tests  whicli  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
of  the  whole  Union  have  an  interest  in  this  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  leads  us  to 
matter  even  greater  than  any  which  can  belong  conclude  that  any  different  processes  will  be 
to  any  State ;  for  a  contest  over  a  single  vote  resorted  to,  in  some  of  the  States  at  least,  to 
in  Florida  or  Oregon,  as  we  well  know,  might  determine  the  Presidency  than  were  resorted 
lead  to  the  agitation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  in  1876.  The  character  of  tho  tribunal  is 
endanger  the  very  foundations  of  the  Govern-  not  designated ;  there  is  nothing  definite ;  it  is 
ment.  Have  we  not  had  some  experience  of  left  absolutelv  to  the  decision  of  the  States, 
what  is  likely  to  result  in  every  case  of  a  dose  and  it  was  boldly  claimed  in  1876  that,  when  a 
election,  when  under  any  system  of  laws  the  State  decided  through  a  returning  board  that 
power  of  electing  a  President  is  placed  in  the  one  set  of  electors  was  elected,  the  tribunal 
hands  of  a  few  men,  or  an  insignificant  tribu-  liere  must  acquiesce.  That  is  the  principle  of 
nal?  When  dnring  the  last  election  it  was  as-  this  bill.  I  must  confess  that  the  fourth  sec- 
certained  that  the  fate  of  the  Presidency  de-  tion  of  this  bill  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  me. 
pended  upon  the  decision  of  two  persons  nn-  Under  this  bill  any  returning  board  could  pef- 
known  beyond  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  petrate  as  much  fraud  as  it  pleased  and  certify 
lived,  and  that  they  carried  in  their  pockets  it  here,  and  there  would  be  no  power  to  look 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  great  parties  of  tho  into  it. 

country,  did  not  these  men  and  the  State  to  "  I  am  aware  that  the  late  Electoral  Com- 

which  they  belonged  rise  to  a  height  of  inter-  mission  based  its  conclusions  upon  the  concln- 

cst  and  importance  never  before  dreamt  of  by  sive  character  of  the  State  returns.    But  did 

any  one  ?     Can  we  ever  forget  the  patriotic  this  concession  to  State  power  and  sovereign- 

Eilgrimages  of  those  *  visiting  statesmen,'  who,  ty,  did  this  following  the  shadow  and  disre- 
lying  aside  for  a  time  the  ease  and  comforts  garding  the  substance,  satisfy  the  people  of 
which  surrounded  them,  rushed  into  Florida  the  States  concerned,  or  a  majority  of  the 
and  Louisiana  to  fawn  and  cringe  before  the  voters  of  the  United  States  ? 
new-born  mi^esty  of  McLin  and  Wells?  Is  any  **^But  suppose  the  States  do  not  adopt  the 
one  weak  enough  to  imagine  that,  if  it  should  suggestion  of  Congress  as  contained  in  this 
Again  happen  that  the  fate  of  the  Presidency  bill,  where  is  your  power  to  enforce  it?  You 
depended  upon  the  decision  of  a  local  court  f)f  say  in  the  fourth  section  that  the  States  may 
any  kind,  a  controversy  like  that  could  be  car-  enact  laws  looking  to  the  adjustment  of  a& 
ried  on  like  other  contests?  Do  we  not  know  controversies  growing  out  of  the  election  of 
that  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  in-  presidential  electors  in  the  State ;  but  you  can 
terests  involved,  the  hopes  and  fears  excited  not  enforce  that.  You  admit  upon  the  face  of 
by  the  event,  such  a  tribunal  would  rise  to  your  bill  that  you  have  no  power  to  enforce 
the  highest  pitch  of  importance  and  power?  it,  that  it  is  a  mere  suggestion  from  this  Gov- 
Would  you  expect  to  see  tlie  two  great  parties  emment  to  the  States,  that  they  ought  to  pass 
of  the  Union,  forty  millions  of  people,  stand  a  law  providing  for  the  ac|justment  of  all  elec- 
quietly  by  and  await  with  calmness  and  com-  toral  controversies.  Suppose  the  laws  of  the 
posure  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding?  Fig-  States  remain  as  they  now  are  after  the  pas- 
ore  to  your  mind  the  picture  of  two  local  par-  sage  of  this  bill  (and  it  is  very  likely  that  tney 
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would  in  a  great  measare  80  remain),  M-hat  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  prac- 
woald  be  the  effect  of  a  State  return  f  Would  tice  under  it,  that  there  should  be  no  outstand- 
it  he  prima  facte  or  conclusive  evidence  of  its  ing  contest  over  the  electors  after  election-day 
correctness?  Or  suppose  some  States  decide  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided ;  that  the  Oonsti^ 
to  provide  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  tutiou  in  requiring  the  electors  to  be  sdeoted 
electoral  contests  and  others  do  not  You  on  a  given  day,  and  placing  that  time  under 
have  no  power  to  enforce  your  wishes  in  this  the  control  of  the  General  Government,  dear- 
matter.  You  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  ly  indicates  what  the  purpose  was  in  regard  to 
two  distinct  rules  in  regard  to  the  same  kind  it.  It  was  that  everything  appertaining  to 
of  returns.  If  one  State  shall  follow  the  sug-  or  connected  with  the  ejection  of  the  electors 
gestion  of  the  law  and  constitute  a  tribunal  should  be  settled  upon  that  day.  After  the 
prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  counting  of  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  the  election  is  over, 
electoral  votes,  and  if  there  should  be  a  trial  but  you  have  a  contest  in  Florida,  in  NorUi 
and  a  determination  to  settle  that  question,  I  Carciuui,  in  Kentucky,  it  may  be  in  New 
presume  when  the  latter  return  came  here  it  York ;  and  no  living  -  man  would  be  able  to 
would  be  accepted  under  the  provisions  of  this  say  what  will  be  the  decision  of  those  local 
law  as  conclusive.  But  suppose  that  the  State  tribunids  to  whose  judgments,  under  this  bill, 
did  not,  relying  upon  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  main  question  is  submitted.  The  election 
— and  the  laws  throughout  the  Union  are  gen^  has  settled  nothing;  it  has  brought  a  contro- 
erally  satisfactory  on  that  snbiect,  and  simply  versy  into  existence,  which  in  its  progress,  as 
comply  with  the  act  of  1792— and  certified  I  said  a  while  ago,  may  involve  the  very  foun- 
only  the  title  of  the  electors,  what  then  ?  In  dations  of  the  Government,  for  the  reason  I 
the  one  case  I  presame  the  record  would  be  have  assigned." 

conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  the  elec-  Mr.  Eaton  of  Connecticut :  ^'Mr.l^sident,! 

tors,  and  in  the  other  it  would  be  only  prima  agree  with  other  Senators  who  say  litat  this  is 

facis  evidence.    Unless  yon  have  the  power  a  grave  Question.    I  hope  I  am  second  to  no 

to  enforce  this  uniform  rule   and   make   it  man  in  tnis  body  in  my  desire  for  peace  and 

applicable  to  all  States,  I  think  you  will  find  good  order  and  love  for  the  Constitution.    I 

great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  it.  am  opposed  to  the  passage'  of  this  bill.    I  am 

*^  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  such  bill.  I 
favor  of  this  bill  as  a  State-rights  measure,  it  say,  sir,  here,  that  in  my  judgment  there  oao 
gives  to  Congress  a  power  over  the  election  be  constitutionally  no  legisJation  upon  this  sub- 
of  President  which  in  my  judgment  is  most  ject.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  legislation 
dangerous.  It  was  the  observation  of  a  very  upon  this  subject.  There  ought  to  be  no  inter- 
wise  man  on  this  floor  that  there  is  very  little  positron  by  Congress  between  the  States  and 
difference  between  leaving  the  presidential  the  Constitution.  If  the  Constitution  of  the 
election  to  Congress  and  leaving  Congress  to  United  States  is  defective,  amend  it,  not  tinker 
decide  that  election.  The  sixth  section  of  tliis  with  it  by  legislation.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
bill  gives  Congress  the  power  to  set  aside  the  say  that  any  amendment  b  required ;  but,  if  it 
vote  of  any  State  in  this  Union  if  one  Senator  is  required,  let  the  people  of  the  country  deter- 
and  one  Representative  can  be  found  to  object  mine  what  the  organic  law  shall  be,  and  not 
to  it.  This  is  stating  it  pretty  broadly,  but  the  this  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
power  is  there.  I  know  it  is  not  a  legitimate  *^  I  said,  sir,  that  there  could  not  be,  there 
argument  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  ought  not  to  be,  any  interposition  between  the 
power  from  the  abuse  of  it ;  but  on  questions  Constitution  and  the  States.  The  principle  of 
of  this  kind  all  experience  teaches  us  that  legislation  is  vicious,  and  why  ?  This  instra- 
wbenever  Congress  is  called  to  act  it  will  act  ment  undertakes  to  and  I  believe  does  deter- 
in  a  party  spirit.  Unfortunately  for  the  coun-  mine  exactly  what  the  power  of  the  States  is 
try,  unfortunately  for  lUl,  it  will  be  impossible  in  this  matter.  Is  any  legiskdon  required  ? 
to  obtain  any  decision  by  Congress,  in  my  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  legislation? 
judgment,  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  into  To  legislate  successfully  reouires  the  assent  of 
which  party  spirit  will  not  enter.  That  is  the  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  a  two- 
great  danger  in  the  whole  business.  Am  I  to  thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Congress  over  his 
be  told  that  the  party  majority  in  Congress  veto.  Can  this  principle  be  adopted  in  this 
will  always  be  wise,  moderate,  and  just,  and  case?  Is  this  principle  wise?  What  has  the 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  usurpation  and  Executive  of  the  United  States  under  the  Con- 
passion?  Give  to  one  Senator  and  one  Repre-  stitution  to  do  with  this  matter?  Does  the 
sentative  the  power  to  set  in  motion  this  Con-  Constitution  give  him  over  this  subject  any 
gressional  machinery  against  the  electoral  votes  power?  You  seek  now  to  pass  a  bilK  and  ask 
of  the  States,  and  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  time  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  sign  that 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  prove  to  be  the  bill,  and  that  bill  to  govern,  gentlemen  say  not 
most  dangerous  delegation  of  authority  ever  the  States,  but  the  action  of  the  States  under 
conferred  upon  two  men.  the  organic  law  of  the  land.    Sir,  let  us  read 

^'  There  are  many  other  objections  that  I  this  clause  of  the  Constitution : 

could  make  to  this  bill ;  but  I  conceive  that  it  a  The  electora  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States 

is  most  important  in  the  view  that  I  take  of  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Preudent  and  Vice-Prceident, 
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one  of  whom  At  least  thall  not  bo  an  inhaUtant  of  the  upon  whom  will  devolve  that  datj.    The  idea, 

Jf??!®^''*'^  theoMdves;  thgrahaU  Mine  in  their  ^  my  inind,k  monatrons  that  a  President  of 

hulotft  the  penon  voted  for  aa  President,  and  in  dia-  ^l^  tTmU^^  u#.»^  k»o  ♦u^  ..^-.^.  :»  i,;-  u^^j. 

tinot  haUoUttio  penona  voted  for  aa  ViSj-Pieeident,  "^?  ^^^  ^.^^  ^J^  ^^7^J^  ^^  lua  handa, 

and  thev  shall  "^ft  diatinot  liata  of  all  penona  voted  uxueaa  there  la  a  two-tbirda  vote  in  each  branch 

for  aa  rresident  and  of  all  persona  voteofor  aa  Vioe-  of  the  Federal  Asseuibly  to  override  him,  to 

President,  and  of  the  nmnber  of  votn  for  each,  which  defeat  a  bill  with  regard  to  the  important  mat- 

wcted  to  the  Prewdent  of  the  Senate.  ^^^^  of  the  Umted  States  I     The  very  state- 

u»,.    .   .      ,  .       ,           rpu      •  Li.     ^  ^i.  ment  of  it  in  itaelf  is  enough  to  detenubie  the 

'♦That  la  plain,  dear.     The  right  of  the  whole  question 

States  is  well  defined.    It  is  absolute.    It  can  "Now,  what  is  necessary  J    Is  any  change 

not  be  changed,  tmkered  with  m  any  way  .^  ^^^  ^       .^  law  necessary  ?    If  so,  are  we 

without  destroying  the  virtue  and  vitahty  of  ^ot  competent  to  advise  omr  fellow  Country- 

the  instrument.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^   different  States  of  the 

"The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  Union,  that  such  an  amendment  to  the  organic 

l^SJL'^^uTo^ter^^  kwwiuld>wi«,andpmde^^^^^^^ 

<<rr»    «      .      •         »^  1            r%r    -r>        j,  ^^^    Ihis  wholc  subjcct  With  thc  ucxt  Oou- 

"The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayard]  gress  will  be  the  simple  passage,  if  anything  is 

urges  as  one  reason  why  this  biU  should  pass  necessary,  of  a  jmnt  rul*  in  regard  to  who 

that  It  admits  a  great  principle  for  which  he  ghall  preside,  on  which  side  of  the  Chamber  the 

has  long  contended ;  that  is,  that  the  President  Senate  shall  sit,  on  which  side  of  the  Chamber 

of  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  count  the  votes*  the  House  of  RepresenUtivea  shall  sit,  where 

but  that  thatpower  rests  m  the  two  Houses  of  the  Speaker's  chair  shall  be,  and  who  shall 

Congress.    Well,  wr,  a  declaration  of  that  sort  write  down  the  figures.    All  that  is  mere  mat- 

incorporated  ma  bill  of  this  character  may  be  ter  of  a  rule  to  be  made  by  the  two  Houses 

true,  and  yet  it  famishes  no  reason  why  legis-  unj  ^^^d  upon  whenever  the  count  is  had. 

lation  should  be  adopted  in  this  case.    Fur-  "  Gentlemen  speak  aathouffh  there  was  great 

"^^^'  danger.    Sir,  I  am  not  an  akrmist    I  do  not 

"  The  person  having  the  areatest  number  of*  votes  believe  there  is  any  danger  in  standing  bv  the 

for  Presiaent  sh^  l»  ^  ,™/dcot,  if  such  nt^  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    I  did  not 

be  a  miyonty  or  tne  wnole  number  or  electors  ap-  v-is.-^  ♦u^-a  ^^^  .>•«»  ;i.«^^.  ♦—^  «.«»«  •«.« 

pointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  thm  oeheve  there  was  any  danger  two  years  ago 

mm  the  persons  having  the  highest  numoer,  not  ex-  when  a  bill  was  passed  under  which  the  choice 

oeedinff  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  aa  Preai-  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  de- 

denL  Qia  Houae  of  Beprwratafivea  shall  chooee  hn-  feuded  out  of  an  office  by  the  illegal  act  of 

mediately,  by  baUot,  the  President.  ^  unconstitutional  machine.    The  Oonstitu- 

**  It  strikea  me  that  this  is  perfect.    It  does  tion  is  the  great  t>barter  of  the  rights  of  the 

not  require  this  bill  at  all  in  any  way  or  man-  States  und  the  liberties  of  the  people.    I  do 

ner.  not  propose  myself  to  vote  for  any  uiw,  to  be 

"  AgaiUy  the  Constitution  confers  upon  a  a  party  to  any  legislation  that  interferes  in  the 
Congress  the  right  to  count  the  electoral  votes  slightest  degree  with  the  rights  of  each  of  the 
oaat  by  the  several  States  for  President  and  sovereign  States — I  know  that  term  is  not  liked 
Vice-President.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  it  ?  about  these  days,  but  yet  I  use  it — of  each  of 
*The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  the  sovereign  States  of  this  confederacy  of 
presenceoftheSenate  and  House  of  Represent-  sovereignties.  I  have  no  idea,  Mr.  President, 
ativea,  open  all .  the  certificates,  and  the  votea  that  this  bill  is  introduced  or  advocated  as  a 
shall  then  be  counted.'  Here;  I  beg  to  say,  is  condonation  of  anyUiing  in  the  past.  If  I  did 
a  delegated,  power  to  some  body.  To  whom?  believe  that,  I  should  characterize  it  with  dif  . 
To  what  body  is  this  power  delegated  f  There  ferent  language  than  what  I  now  do." 
can  be  no  question  about  it  whatever  that  here  Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts :  **  Mr.  President, 
is  a  delegated  power  by  the  organic  law  of  the  I  do  not  propose  at  this  late  hour  of  the  after- 
land  to  Congress.  What  Congress?  Not  the  noon  to  dhicut^  the  pending  measure.  I  pro- 
Gongress  of  1800,  or  1804,  or  1824,  or  1878:  pose  to  vote  for  it  broause,  after  several  years' 
and  we  have  no  control  over  this  delegated  attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  theories,  the 
power.  It  is  a  power  delegated  to  that  Con-  best  minds  which  the  Senate  has  been  able  to 
gress  which  has  the  right  under  the  Constitu-  charge  with  the  duty  have  reported  that  tMs 
tion  to  count  the  votes ;  and  I  undertake  to  say  la  the  best  measure  which  they  can  devise  to 
tliat  this  Congress  can  make  no  law  with  regard  remove  the  present  evil.  The  evil,  however, 
to  the  ooonting  of  the  votes  that  will  bind  that  is  essential  and  inevitable  after  any  legislation 
Congress  upon  whom  that  duty  devolves.  The  may  have  been  adopted,  which  arises  from  the 
duty  of  coonting  the  electoral  votes-  of  the  construction  of  the  Constitation,  which  I  think 
States  for  the  next  President  and  Yice-Presi-  the  correct  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
dent  of  the  United  States  will  devolve  upon  Which  was  put  upon  it  by  the  consent  of  a 
the  Congress  that  meets  in  this  building  in  large  majority  of  l>oth  parties  at  the  time  of 
I860 — ^not  this,  but  the  next;  and  here  we  the  lait presidential  election.  I  could  not  be- 
andertake  to  determine  a  rule  of  action  for  a*  lieve  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitation,  jeal- 
Oongress  hereafter  in  part  to  be  elected,  and  ousas  they  were  of  power,  jealous  as  they  were 
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of  executive  power,  could  have  intended  to  Nats— Messrs.  Armstrong,  Bailej,  Beck,  Butler. 

intrudt  the  grave  questions  which  might  arise  ^^  ^•yi*  «>^-^<«*  Y'^ff^  2^."'  ?**«^>  jEjf*»« 

J     .       4.1.    ^ A  ^«  -  . -^-:^^««.:-i  „^?^  4^  *u>.  Gordon,  Grover,  Hams,  Hereford,  Hill,  Jones  of  Flon- 

during  the  count  of  a  presidential  vote  to  the  ^  Keiian,  Linw,  icCreery,  McDomdd,  Maxey, 

determination  of  a  single  officer,  who,  as  the  ^undolph,  KaDM>m,  Thurmon,  Voorhees,  Wallaoe, 

Constitution  was  originally  framed,  roust  have  Withcn— 26. 

been  one  of  the  two  last  candidates  for  the  ^AiisKOT—Messre.Banium.  Bruce,  Chaffee,  Coc^ 

Pi^Bidenoy,  .«d  in  aU  probability,  under  their  S^-i^L^y^Jj^tiS^fe^n;/!^ 

habit  of  continuing  the  same  men  in  pubho  whyte— 15.     '      "'     '             •"           '   '^        ' 

service,  would  be  one  of  the  candidates  whose  «    ^,     v-n                  ^     xt    j    •  •         ^ 

election  was  to  be  determined  by  the  count.  ^^f.,^^"  ''"f  P^?^' ,  No  decisive  action 

The  only  other  alternative  was  the  construe-  ^^  f'f.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°  ^*^®  ^^^^  ^'  ^«P"^ 

tion  adopted,  which  imposed  the  power  and  »*J^»^ft"^€8' 

duty  of  aetermining  these  questions  upon  two  — — 

equal  bodies,  who  could  not  therefore  art  by  a  j„  tj,^  ^         „„  j,„        j^j^  ^^^  following 

majority,  who  would  frequently  be  of  different  yu  to  re^trictthe  emigration  of  Chinese  to  thi 

pohbcal  parties,  and  whose  difference  mtiBt  of  u„jt^  gj^^^     with  the  amendmento  of  the 

course  be  expected  to  occur  frequently  in  pnw-  committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  was  con- 

tiee.  ddered  > 

"  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  bill  o. .,   '  . »,       -.  •   v    ,  ^       j  i     _.  ^v      ^ 

or  that  aiy  bill  has  removed  the  essential  difiS-  ^12?^    ^^^'^  ^'~**'''  "^  '""'*  "^  ^^ 

oulty  which  grows  out  of  that  oversight  made  jBe  u  auuttd,  tie..  That  no  master  of  any  veasel 

by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.     This  bill  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  citixen  of  the  United 

provides  that  when,  in  regard  to  the  votes  re-  Statea,  or  by  »  citizen  of  any  foreign  countiy,  nor  ttktr 

tu^ed  from  any  Sute  by  two  b«>dies  claiming  ^i^'^i^^  Si" t^^o"?  ^a^^olhS 

to  have  the  right  to  make  the  return  from  the  foreign  port  or  place  whatever,  any  number  exceeding 

State,  there  is  a  ditference  of  opinion,  neither  [ten]  ^Wi  Clnneeo  passengers,  whether  male  or  fe- 

vote  shall  be  counted.     I  can  not  understand,  male,  with  the  intent  to  bring  such  passengers  to  the 

I  never  could  understand,  how  that  could  be  United  States,  or  shaU  bring  such  passengers  to  any 

caUed  a  count  of, the  vote  for,  the  Presidency,  JLTj^^^^tLrtJ^S^S^^^ 

when  the  counting  power  simply  said  they  Saonow  2,  That  whenever  the  master  or  oa<r^«r»» 

wore  unable  to  determine  what  individuals  in  charge  of  any  such  vessel  takes  on  board  the  same, 

made  up  the  aggregate  which  was  to  be  count-  aV?"^  foreign  port  or  place,  any  greater  number  of 

ed     How  can  you  count  the  nmnber  of  votes  g„^„rr^w'rth^t«St^{nri^s!Sh''^i::^ 

when  all  you  liave  said  is  that  there  are  ninety  ^  ti,e  United  States,  or  bring  sutSpaasen^iB  to  any 

partly  for  one  man  and  partly  for  another,  and  number  exceeding  [ten]  Ji/tem  on  one  voyage  within 

that  there  are  ten  which  you  can  not  deter-  the  iurisdictionot  the  Umted  States,  he shaUte  deemed 

mine  whether  they  belong  to  the  aggregate  to  guifty  of  a  nubdemcanor,  and  shall  for  aich  pMeenpr 

K-^  ^^^^^^A  «-  ««*9   Tk«*  ^m^nU» ;»  »Uf^n^i.^/i  ^  taken  on  board  or  brought  withm  the  Jurisdiction 

be  counted  or  not?   That  difficulty  is  untouched  ^f  the  United  States  cxooSiing  the  number  of  [ten] 

by  the  pending  bill,  and  it  can  not  in  the  nature  Jffteen,  be  fined  $100,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  for 

of  the  case  be  removed  except  by  a  constitu-  not  exceeding  six  months.    . 

tional  amendment  which  gives  to  one  author-  ,_8ec.  8.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  in 

itv,  and  not  to  the  concurrence  of  two  au-  ^"^  ^^'^  States  or  any  of  the  Territories  thereof 

:>'  .  .      "l           •"«  w.ivt*a*^i«Y«   v»  «wv   au  from  auy  foreign  placc  whatover,  at  thc  j>ame  timc  that 

thonties,  the  power  of  deterraining  these  ques-  he  deli  vera  a  manifest  of  the  caigo,  and  if  there  be  no 

tions.''  csrgo,  then  at  the  time  of  making  report  or  entiy  of 

Mr.  Edmunds :  "  The  objections  that  have  the  vessel  punuant  to  kw,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
been  made  to  the  bill  recognize,  I  think  in  other  matters  required  to  ly  reported  by  Uw,  deUver 
,  .  .-,  .  .  ,  ^  '  _,.  ,  ...  andrcport  to  the  collector  of  the  distnctm  which  such 
every  instance,  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  vessel  shaU  arrive,  a  separate  list  of  all  Chmese  pas- 
founded,  and  that  is,  the  right  of  each  State  to  eengers  taken  on  boaid  the  vessel  at  any  foreign  port 
determine  for  itself  the  choice  of  its  electors,  or  place,  and  of  all  such  passengers  on  board  the  vessel 
All  that  follows  is  the  regulative  method  of  at  that  time;  such  list  bhall  be  sworn  to  by  the  master 
«^«.«»  «k«^.<.»i>  «r:i-k  ♦k^  oi4^;*i;of«.o4-;»/k  a/.*  *>#  ^  the  same  manner  as  directed  by  law  m  relation  to 
going  through  with  the  administrative  act  of  ^^  manifest  of  the  oaivo :  and  the  rofiwal  or  neglect 
countmg  the  votes  which  the  States  have  sent  of  the  master  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
to  the  national  capital  to  express  their  choice  section  shall  receive  ue  same  penalties,  disabilities, 
for  President  of  the  United  States."  and  forfeituroe  as  are  provided  for  a  reftisal  or  ni^lect 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  to  report  and  deliver  a  manifest  of  the  cargo 

u  •  \      44Tn.       .     *•  ^    L  ^«  ♦k^  ...«.« ..^  ^4  SkO'  *•  That  the  amount  of  the  several  penalties 

chair) :    "TTie  question  is  on  the  passage  of  imposed  by  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be^ens  on 

the  bill."    The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  the  vessel  violating  tlioee  provisions ;  and  such  vessel 

roll,  and  the  result  was  then  announced — as  shall  be  libeled  therefor  in  any  drouit  or  district  oouit 

follows  *  ^^  the  United  States  where  such  vessel  shall  arrive. 

[Sso.  6.  That  informers  shall  be  entitled  to  one  half 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Blaine,  of  any  penalty  or  fine  collected  under  the  provisions 

Booth,  Bumside,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  this  act  upon  their  infonnation.] 

of  Wisoon^^in,  Christiancy,  Conklin^,  Davis  of  Illinois;  Sec.  [6]  5.  That  nothing  herein  oontuned  shall  be 

Dawes,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Howe,  In^ls,  held  to  repeal  or  modify  anv  law  forbidding  the  im- 

Kellogff,  Kirkwood,  McMillan,  Matthews,  Memmon,  portation  of  coolies,  or  of  temales  for  immoral  pur* 

Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Of^lesby,  Paddock.  Patter-  poses,  into  the  United  States :  JVovided,  That  no  oon- 

son,  Plumb,    £oUins,  Saunders,  Teller,   Wadleigh,  bul  or  consular  asent  of  the  United  States,  residing  at 

Windom — 85.  any  port  from  which  any  vessel  taking  Chinese  pas- 
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■engera  may  tnko  her  departara,  shall  gnnt  the  oertifl- 
cate  provided  for  in  section  2162  of  the  Kevised  Statutes 
for  more  than  [ten]  J{ft4M  Chinese  passengers  on  any 
one  vesMl. 

•Bbo.  [7  ]  6.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  diy  of  [September]  c/ii/y,  eighteen  hun- 
dz«d  and  Beyenty-[cightJ  nine, 

Mr.  Willis  of  KeDtacky,  from  the  Committee 
on  Edacation  and  Labor,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  having 
had  under  consideration  sundry  bills  in  regard  to  Cli^ 
nese  immigration,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report: 

Brieflv  stated,  this  bill  provides  that  no  master  of  a 
vessel  snail  take  on  board  at  any  point  in  China,  or 
elsewhere,  more  than  iltteen  Chinese  nassen^rs  with 
intent  to  oring  them,  or  shall  biing  them,  within  the 
United  States.  The  violation  of  this  provision  is  made 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100  for  each 
passenger  and  imprisonment  for  six  months.  The 
master  is  required,  under  like  penalties,  to  report  on 
his  arrival  a  sworn  list  of  all  Chmese  paBscnsors.  The 
penalty  is  made  a  lien  upon  the  vessel.  The  bill  bo- 
comes  operative  on  the  1st  day  of  JuIjTi  1879. 

"Waiving  for  the  present  any  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  the  first  question  is  whether  such 
legislation  is  witnin  the  power  of  Congress  1  Can 
Congress  repeal  a  treaty  ? 

The  existing  treaty  with  China  gives  its  subjects  an 
unlimited  right  of  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
The  second  clause  of  Article  VI.  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  **thi»  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
tJnited  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  there- 
of, and  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'' 
It  is  contended  that  any  law  restricting  Chinese  immi- 
gration would  contravene  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  would  therefore  be  null  and  void.  Such  a 
construction  can  not  be  sustained  either  upon  principle 
or  authoritv.  The  objects  for  which  the  Constitution 
was  fonnea  ore  hiffher  than  any  power  granted  under 
it.  The  general  welfare,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  of  supreme  importance, 
and  can  not  be  taken  from  the  people  by  any  treaty 
however  solemnly  ratified.  The  treaty-making  power 
IS  limited  by  these  obiects.  Moroover,  both  in  nature 
and  by  international  Jaw,  the  first  duty  is  self-preser- 
vation. If,  therefore,  it  be  true  tiiat  the  presence  of 
the  Chinese  endangers  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  our 
people,  no  mere  technical  consideration  sliould  inter- 
vene to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  evil. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted  does 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  construction  contended  for. 
It  elevates  treaties  from  the  status  of  mere  compacts 
to  the  dknity  of  laws,  but  docs  not  clothe  them  with 
any  additional  superiority.  Laws  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Constitution  are  equally  as  binding  and  authori- 
tative as  treaties,  and,  iilast  enacted, control  any  con- 
travening treaty.  This  conclusion  is  enforced  by  nu- 
merous decisions,  both  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  Oovemment.  In  1861,  in  tne  case 
of  the  Florida  claims,  an  apparent  conflict  between  a 
treaty  and  a  HulMcquent  act  of  Conffross  was  decided 
by  Attomey-Goneral  Crittenden  in  these  words :  *^  An 
act  of  Congr&Hs  is  as  much  a  supreme  law  of  the  land 
as  a  treaty.  They  are  pboed  on  the  same  footing,  and 
no  preference  or  superiority  is  given  to  tiie  one  or  the 
other.  The  last  expresition  oi  the  law-giving  power 
must  prevail,  and  j'i-)t  for  tiie  same  reason  ana  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  subscx^uent  act  must  previul  and 
have  effect,  thou'^h  inconsistent  with  a  pnor  act;  so 
must  an  act  of  Congress  have  effect,  though  inconsist- 
ent with  a  prior  treaty."  ("  Opinions  Attorney-Gen- 
eral," volume  v.,  page  845.)  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
dodsion  of  Attorney-General  Akerman  in  the  case  of 
the  Choctaw  Indians :  *^  There  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  assigns  different  ranks  to  treaties  and 
to  statutes ;  both  the  one  and  the  other,  when  not  in- 


consistent with  the  Constitution,  seem  to  stand  upon 
the  same  level  and  to  be  of  equal  validity ;  and  as  in 
the  case  of  all  laws  emanating  from  an  eoual  author- 

Department,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  the  teachings  of  Madison,  of 


nudntain  that  under  our  Constitution  the  President 
and  Senate  exclusively  possess  the  power  to  modity  or 
repeal  a  law  found  in  a  treaty.  It  this  were  true,  no 
change  in  a  treaty  could  be  inade  without  the  consent 
of  some  foreign  sovemment.  That  the  Constitution 
was  designed  to  place  our  country  in  this  helpless  con- 
dition is  a  supposition  wholly  inadmissible.  It  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  necessities  of  a  nation,  but 
negatived  by  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution. 
Tlut  gives  to  Congress,  in  so  many  words,  power  to 
declare  war,  an  act  whicn,  ipao  fado^  repeals  all  troa- 
ties  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  war.  It  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  that  the  only  method  of  escape  iVom 
a  treaty  is  by  tiie  consent  of  the  other  party  to  it  or  a 
declaration  of  war.  To  reftise  to  execute  a  treaty  for 
reasons  which  approve  themselves  to  the  conscientious 
judgment  of  a  nation  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity ; 
out  tiie  power  to  do  so  is  a  prerosative  of  wliich  no 
nation  can  be  deprived  without  deeply  affecting  its 
independence.  Tnat  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  deprived  their  Government  of  this  power  I  do 
not  believe.  Tliat  it  must  reside  somewhere,  and  be 
appUoable  to  all  cases,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  feel  no 
doubt  that  it  belongs  to  Congress." 

Similar  opinions  have  been  delivered  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  country.  Th&se  decisions  were  finally 
reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  reported  in  11  Walkce, 
paoe  616.  The  court  says :  ''  The  effect  of  treaties 
and  acts  of  Congress,  when  in  confiict^  is  not  scttiod 
by  the  Constitution.  But  the  question  is  not  involved 
in  any  doubt  as  to  its  proper  solution.  A  treaty  may 
supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress  (2  Peters,  814),  and 
an  act  of  Confircss  may  supersede  a  prior  treaty  (2 
Curtis,  454 ;  1  Woolworth,  lo5^.  In  the  cases  referred 
to,  these  principles  were  applied  to  treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  Treaties  with  In<uan  nations  can  not  be  more 
obligatory.  They  have  no  higher  sanctity,  and  no 
greater  inviolaHhty  or  immumty  ftx>m  legislative  in- 
vasion can  be  claimed  for  them.  The  act  of  Congress 
must  prevail,  as  if  the  treatv  were  not  an  element  to 
be  oonaiderod.  If  a  wrong  nas  been  done,  the  power 
of  redress  is  with  Congress,  not  with  the  judiciary." 

Upon  principle,  tiierefore,  as  well  as  upon  the  au- 
thoritv of  precedents,  jucUciid  and  administrative,  it 
would,  seem  clear  that  Congress  has  the  right,  by  ap- 
propriate le^lation,  to  clungo  or  to  abrogate  any 
existing  treaty.  Indeed,  Congress  has  in  one  instance 
cxprosHly  exercised  this  power.  The  act  of  July  7, 
1798,  declut»  that  the  existing  treaties  with  France 
are  no. longer  obligatory  upon  the  United  States.  (1 
Statutes  at  Lam.  page  678.) 

The  evils  of  Chmese  immigration  have  been  fully 
recognized  upon  the  Pacit  j  slope  fbr  many  years. 
Welcomed  at  first  as  a  unique  addition  to  the  society 
and  a  valuable  ally  in  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  their  new  home,  tne  Cliinesc^  by  their 
sordid,  selfish,  immoral,  and  non-amalgamatmg  habits, 
within  a  very  short  time  reversed  tlie  jud^ent  in 
tiieir  fiivor,  and  came  to  bo  regarded  as  a  standing 
menace  to  the  social  and  politi<»l  institutions  of  the 
oountry. 

The  State  laws  which  had  been  enacted  having  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
everv  other  means  of  relief  proving  ineffectual,  it  was 
finally  determined  to  appeal  to  Congress.  Accord- 
ingly, as  eariy  as  the  22d  of  December,  1869,  at  tha 
sedood  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  an  effort 
was  made,  but  without  success,  to  secure  restrictive 
legislation.  In  the  Forty-seconi  Congress,  and  also 
in  the  Forty-third  Congress,  numerous  memorials, 
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resolutions  of  pabUc  meetinss,  and  potitioDs,  one  of  upon  the  evidence,  be  doubted.    Your  committee,  in 

which  numbeied  over  16,000  si^atures,  were  pre-  a  report  aeocimpaDjring  ioint  resolutitm  H.  B.  No.  128, 

eented  to  the  eeme  eifect  and  with  the  same  result  at  tae  seoond  eeefaon  or  this  Congresa,  endeavored  to 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  these  present  what  seemed  to  them  some  insuperable  objeo- 

renewed  appeals  for  relief  met  for  the  first  time  with  tions  to  Chinese  immiffration«    Further  examinatia» 

a  favorable  response.    A  joint  resolution  was  intro-  of  &c^  only  confirms  the  conclusions  therein  stated, 

duced  and  passed  calling  upon  the  President  of  the  This  whole  question  is  not  one  of  right,  but  of  policy. 

United  States  to  "  open  uegc<iations  with  the  Chinese  There  is  no  principle  upon  which  we  are  compelled  to 

Government  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  provi-  receive  into  our  midst  the  natives  of  Asia,  Aftica,  or 

sions  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  and  re-  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  character,  source, 

Btricting  the  same  to  commercial  purposes.'*  and  extent  of  immigration  should  be  regulated  ana 

SubsjKiuently,  at  the  same  session,  another  joint  controlled  with  reterence  to  our  own  wants  and  wel- 

resolution  was  possed,  requesting  the  President  to  fiire.    The  diiBcult  problems,  economic  and  politioal, 

present  to  the  Chinese  Government  an  additional  arti-  resulting  from  the  i)resence  or  the  red  and  Uock  races, 

de  to  the  treaty  of  July  28, 1868,  reserving  mutually  would  be  renewed  in  a  more  aggravated  and  donaer- 

to  the  two  gpvemments  the  right  to  reguwe,  restrict,  ous  form  by  the  yellow  race.    The  Hongplion,  unBke 

or  prevent  immi^^rotion  to  their  respective  countries,  the  Indian,  is  brought  in  daily  contact  with  our  social 

These  authoritative  requests  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  political  life :  and,  unlike  the  African,  does  not 

fiuled  to  sectuie  the  desired  relief.    In  the  mean  while  surrender  any  of  jus  marloKl  peculiarities  by  reason 

the  question  had  assumed  dangerous   proportions,  of  that  contact.    It  is  neither  possible  nor  aesirable 

The  conviction  that  Chinese  immigration  was  a  great  for  two  races  as  distinct  as  the  Caucasian  and  Mongo- 

evil  was  so  deep-seated  and  unanimous  that  mob  vio-  lion  to  live  under  the  same  government  without  as- 

lence  was  openly  threatened,  and  in  many  instances  similotion.    The  degradation  or  slavery  of  one  or  the 

thearmoftnelawseemed  powerless  to  (Hrotect.    Bee-  other  would  be  the  inevitable  result.    Homogeneity 

ognizing  the  exi^ncgr,  the  Legislature  of  California  of  ideas  and  of  physical  and  social  habits  ore  essen- 

appointed  a  special  committee,  whose  report^  based  tial  to  national  harmony  and  progress.   Equally  grave 

upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  fiimilior  with  the  objections  may  be  urged  agamst  the  Chinese  ntxm  an 

subiect,  ably  and  graphically  sets  forth  the  objections  industrial  standpoint.    Our  laboring  peo^^le  can  not 

to  tae  Chinese.    Subsequentiy  to  this  a  joint  commit-  and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  competition  which 

tee  ap^inted  by  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  collected  involves  the  surrender  of  the  sacred  and  elevating 

voluminous  testimony  upon  the  same  subject,  and  by  influences  of  home  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  ordiiiary 

a  migority  report  ur^  upon  the  Executive  Depart-  awliances  of  personal  civilixation.     The  question, 

ment  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  change  of  the  therefore,  is  not  one  of  competition,  but  of  a  substi- 

Burlinsame  treaty,  to  the  end  that  such  immigration  tution  of  one  kind  of  labor  for  another, 

miffht  DC  restricted  or  prevented.    These  reports,  to-  No  self-governing  country  can  afford  to  diminish  or 

gewer  with  other  official  documents  upon  the  sulyeet,  destroy  the  dignity,  the  welfare,  and  independence  of 

were  laid  before  the  present  Congress.  its  citizens.   Justice  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  slope, 

Your  committee,  in  view  of  the  importance  and  ur-  the  dictates  of  common  humanity  and  benevolence, 
gency  of  the  question,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  tiie  as  well  as  the  plainest  suggestions  of  practical  states- 
evidence  and  argument  on  both  sides,  at  an  early  date  mansbip,  all  demand  tiut  the  problem  of  Chinese 
after  its  organization  presented  a  resolution  whidi  immigration  shall  be  solved  while  it  is  yet  within  tiie 
with  a  slijriit  modification  passed  both  Houses  of  Con-  legislative  control. 

gress.    Tliifl  resolution  again  called  attention  to  the  Governed  by  these  views,  your  committee  present 

obnoxious  foatures  in  the  Burlingame  treaty,  and  re-  and  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  accompanying 

quested  prompt  action  on  the  port  of  the  Executive  this  report. 


tion,  it  was  hoped  that  these  successive  resolutions  ot  the  views  entertained  on  this  su^jeot  by  the 

Congress,  together  witiitiie  various  petitions,  memo-  working  classes  of  our  State,  1  sabmit  a  memo- 

StX^r'c^.i^^LCr^^^^idX  rial  pre.ented  to  Oongrees.«.d  signed  by  «y^^^ 

thot  purpose.    Such  action  would  have  been  prefer-  »^^  thoosana  of  the  workinginen  of  Califor- 

able  to  tne  direct  interference  by  Congress,  inasmuch  nio.    I  introduce  this  memorial  farther  to  show 

as  it  would  have  been  f^  fh>m  all  doubt  as  to  its  le-  that  this  movement  is  endorsed  not  hj  the 

oality,  and  would  not  haine  jeopardioed  tiie  friendly  ij^orant  and  vicious,  but  by  the  intelligent  and 

feelmgs  and  commennal  hiteroouse  between  the  two  ,5^  « km  s  .»««?♦;.«•. nx#'n«i;#«««;«  n 

countries.    Moreover,  when  a  change  of  the  treaty  law-abiding  oiUzens  of  California." 

was  first  suggested  by  Congress,  and  indeed  up  to  a  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  dtiaens,  resident  In 
very  recent  c&te,  it  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  Qov-  the  State  of  California,  respedfuUy  shows  : 
emment  would  have  made  no  serious  objeetton^  as  its  That  your  petitioners  view  with  great  alarm  the  sys- 
policy  was  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  its  atizens.  tcmatic  importation  and  immigration  of  Chinese  labor- 
However  desirable  such  a  result,  it  has  ^us  far  sot  ers  into  the  United  States,  to  oe  employed  at  rates  of 
been  accomplished.  The  petitions  to  secure  remedial  wages  ruinous  to  the  fWe  kbor  of  our  citioens. 
legislation  were  presented  within  a  year  after  the  rati-  That  the  vast  sums  granted  by  Congress  in  bonds 
fication  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  These  were  vigor-  and  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  trans- 
ously  renewed  at  every  subsequent  session,  until  eontmentad  railways  are  perverted  to  the  employment 
finally  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  the  resolution  of  this  debased  Asiatic  labor,  while  thousands  of  our 
already  referred  to  was  passed,  calling  the  attention  own  citiaens  in  all  parts  of  the  Bopublio  are  destitute 
of  the  Executive  Department  to  the  neoessitj  of  a  of  work. 

change  in  the  trea^.    This  resolution  was  agam  pre-  That  your  petitioners  can  not  rMpard  such  a  mis- 

sented  and  passed  m  the  second  session  of  the  present  direction  of  the  revenues  collected  from  the  industry 

Congress,  but  has  not,  as  fiir  as  your  committee  is  in-  of  the  people  but  as  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  objects 

fon^,  oalled  forth  any  pructioal  effort  at  action.    So  oontempiated  in  these  munificent  grants  of  the  natumal 

long  a  period  of  non-action  proves  either  the  unwil-  resources. 

lingness  or  the  inability  of  the  treaty-making  power  That  in  all  fhture  measures  of  Congressional  «d 

to  cope  with  the  question.    In  either  event  your  com-  provision  should  be  embodied  against  such  abuse,  and 

mittee  consider  that  fdrther  delay  would  work  §nreat  that  supplementary  legislation  to  this  end  should  be 

ii^ustioe  to  a  larco  portion  of  our  cotmtry,  provided  provided  in  the  exercise  of  existing  ^^rants. 

the  evils  whereof  they  complain  are  well  founded.  That  our  recent  histoiy  shows  with  what  devotion 

That  these  compl^ts  are  not  without  cause  can  not,  to  the  groat  principles  of  freedom  our  citizens  placed 
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their  lives  at  the  oommand  of  the  GoTemment  and  force  and  nltunately  oonsoUdate  its  power  in  resbtanoe 

pomed  out  their  blood  and  troaanrs  to  terminate  the  to  the  moet  sfdutuy  legislation. 

Dlighting  influence  of  slavery  in  onr  midst.    Yet  an  That  your  petitioners  eamesUy  hope  that  your  hon- 

equally  and,  if  possible,  a  more  inndioaa  danger  must  orable  body,  preeminent  under  the  Con.stitution  in  its 

ev«ntaate  by  toe  great  inoreaBe  of  this  servile  popula-  deliberative  innctionH,  will  not  disregard  their  prayer 

tion.  nor  undonttte  the  eelemn  importanoe  of  a  snl^ect  so 

That  this  immigration  ie  in  no  manner  homo^ene-  grave, 

ona  wHh  us  as  a  people ;  that  their  social  wants,  nab-  That  large  numbers  of  our  most  valuable  operatives 

its,  and  character  differ  so  materially  that  the  standard  have  with(&awn  l\x>m  this  degrading  competition^  while 

of  labor  most  be  debased  to  such  a  degree  by  their  others  are  preparing  to  abanaon  a  btate  where  a  lienefl- 

vitiating  influence  as  to  repel  Tost  bodies  of  our  most  cent  Providcnoe  hiw  spread  such  immoaaunble  blese- 

voluable  operatives,  and  not  only  dcg|rade  the  social  imm  over  its  &ir  villages. 

fitatos  and  moral  wellhfe  of  our  producing  classes,  but  Thia  assuredly  demon^^trates  how  limited  b  govern- 

arrest  the  advancement  of  our  civilization.  mental  knowledge  in  the  administration  of  Divine 

That  the  Asiatic  has  displaced  to  a  |[reat  extent  the  bounty,  and  how  much  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  de- 
eitlaen  operatives  formerW  engaged  m  the  various  pends  on  the  wisdom  of  its  Btateamcn. 
manuftctures  of  the  dty  of  Son  Francisco,  and  is  rap- 
idly displacing  others.  Mr.  Page :  **  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  gen- 

That  all  occupations  riving  profitable  employment  erally  olaimed  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure 

tobotii  male  and  fcnuile  have  suffered  tiirough  tins  ^^  Congress  has  not  foil  power  to  legislate  on 

Thit  the  ajjgregate  diminution  of  wages  to  Ameri-  ^*^«  ^}^i^^'    '^***,  ^^^^  ^'  Congress  is  nnqnes- 

can  dtinns  con  not  be  less  than  $9,000,000  annually,  tionable.    The  only  question  that  may  arise  in 

That  the  expenditure  of  such  vast  industrial  re-  this  connection  is  that  of  good  faitli,  and  of 

eourc«itiiuswitiid«wnftt)mdroulationkw^^  that  I  shall  speak  hereafter,    I  shall  quote  only 

P^.Si^^e»e^4r^'Z&^  r  opinion  rjbis  poin^.  which  I  Ueve  {o 

lyagdnstthidpieaMiityoftheclty.  be  oondusiTe  of  the  question.    I  send  to  the 

Tnat  the  sprcadandi  angmentation  of  the  number  Clerk^s  desk  to  be  read  an  opinion  of  Justice 

tiiPoughout  the  State  of  CififornU  have  awiously  dia-  Curtis,  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United 

TOuragod  the  incroose  of  the  meet  desirable  doss  of  staH^a,  Sanford  w.  Soott,  19  Howard's  Reports. 

European  immigionto,  such  additions  to  our  mdustnol  -JqV^  wtMuvri*  w.  »wi.i.,  x«  xxv  »  wu  »  xwyw  i^ 

popuh^on  seeking  homes  where  labor  is  less  degraded  ^^^  * 

or  in  greater  demand.  <(  By  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  the  United  States 

That  your  petitioners  would  uiv:e  UfMn  your  honor-  umr  nghtftiUy  stipukte  that  the  Oongrass  will  or  will 

able  oonsidemtion  the  necessity  of  on  immediate  revi-  ^ot  exeidse  its  le^ative  power  in  some  particular 

aion  of  our  treaty  relations  with  China  to  redtniin  this  numner  on  some  particular  subject.    Such  promises 

overwhelming  evil.  when  made  should  be  voluntaruy  kept  with  the  most 

That  all  treat/  stipulations  should  be  based  on  the  scrupulous  good  faith.    But  that  a  treaty  with  a  for- 

principle  o(  reaproool  advantages,  not  mutual  privi-  ^m  nation  can  deprive  the  Congress  of  any  port  of 

logea.    The  right  or  privilege  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  the  legislative  power  conferred  by  the  people,  so  that 

States  to  migrate  to  China  and  for  a  subject  of  China  it  no  fonger  can  legislate  as  it  was  empowered  by  tiie 

to  migrato  to  the  Umted  States  are  not  mutual  in  ad-  Constitution  to  do,  I  more  t^a"  doubt, 

▼antiiies,  for  it  b  an  advantoi^  to  the  subject  while  it  a  The  powers  of  the  Government  do  and  must  xe- 

is  disadvantageous  to  tiie  citoien  to  miajato.    Hence  miun  unimpiuwd.    The  responaibility  of  the  Govom- 

Booh  provision  in  the  treaty  is  impoUtic  and  un-  mcnt  to  a  foreign  nation  for  tiie  exercise  of  thcwepow- 

^irise.  on  is  auito  another  matter.    That  responsiUlity  is  to 

That  the  inundation  of  incompatible  races  into  the  be  met  and  Juatiflc^  to  the  foreign  nation  accormng  to 

various  avenues  of  labor,  which  are  still  so  inadequate  the  requiiements  of  the  rules  ofpublio  law,  but  never 

to  aupplv  employment  to  our  own  producing  dassos,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Uiutcd  States  had  peited 

must  evidently  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  oonse-  With  or  restricted  any  power  of  acting  according  to  its 

quences.  own  ftee  will  governed  by  its  own  appreciation  of 

That  vour  petitioners  are  actuated  by  no  illiberal  duty, 

feeling  mimical  to  the  less  advanced  races.    On  the  »^Xhe  second  section  of  the  sixth  article  is,  *  This 

contrary,  it  is  their  eam«t  desire  that  all  the  offices  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 

of  ftiendly  intoroouiee  should  be  generously  ihlfllled;  shall  be  mode  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties 

that  religious  instruction  and  the  advontogee  df  aden-  made,  or  wluch  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 

tiiio  education  should  be  placed  at  their  command ;  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  tne  supreme  law  of  tibe 

that  instead  of  permitting  the  unchristian  sordidness  land.*    This  has  made  treaties  part  of  our  municipal 

of  our  own  race  using  them  to  degrade  the  social  con-  ]aw,  but  it  has  not  assigned  to  them  any  particuW 

dition  fsf  our  people  and  to  desecrate  the  noblest  hopes  denee  of  authority,  nor  declared  laws  so  enacted  shall 

of  our  notional  destiiiy,  we  should  render  them  every  beirrepealable.    xfo  supremacy  Is  assigned  to  treaties 

service  to  elevate  their  civilization.  over  aoto  of  Congroea.    That  they  are  not  perpetual, 

That  a  cause  which  projects  and  accelerates  the  con-  and  must  be  in  some  way  repealable,  all  will  agree, 

eentration  of  wealth,  and  thus  erects  in  the  very  bosom  If  the  President  and  the  Senate  alone  possess  the 

of  the  nation  a  power  destructive  of  republican  insti-  power  to  repeal  or  modify  a  law  found  in  a  treaty,  iu- 

tntiens,  as  evidenced  by  every  reoMd  of  histoty,  and  asmuch  as  tney  can  change  or  abrogate  one  treaty  only 

which  draws  into  conflict  the  millioos  whose  sole  de-  by  making  another  inconsistent  with  the  flnt,  the 

pendence  and  property  consist  in  labor,  and  therefore  Cfovemment  of  the  United  States  could  not  act  at  all 

sacred  to  the  intereste  of  their  fiunilioe,  impeaches  to  that  effect  without  the  consent  of  some  foreign  gov- 

equally  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  such  a  poHc^.  emment.    I  do  not  consider,  I  am  not  aware  it  has 

That  we  ore  but  in  the  flnt  stages  of  this  fhtal  ever  been  conadered,  tiiat  the  Constitution  has  placed 

peliey.        ,           ,         -                ,        ,         ,  o'*'  country  in  this  helpless  condition.    The  acbon  of 

That  ito  destraotive  influence  on  the  iodnstrial  eon-  Congress,  in  repealing  the  treaties  with  France  by  the 

dition  of  California  is  the  inevitable  result  wliich  must  act  of  July  7. 1798  (7  Statutes  at  Large,  678),  was  in 

follow  its  extension  into  every  other  State  of  the  conformity  with  those  views. 

Unlwi.                               ,  ,      ,            .  ,         ,  "  In  the  case  of  Taylor «.  Morton  (2  Curtis's  Cir- 

Hial  know  be  arrested  by  the  forerigfat  end  i«-  cuit  Court  Reports,  464)  I  had  occasion  to  consider  this 

gsei^  essential  to  the  ffuardianship  of  agreotnation.  subject,  and  I  adhere  to  the  views  there  expressed, 

while  the  dehiy  or  neglect  of  necessary  measures  will  ^.  -,, ,    ,         ,.          .           ,  ,       .       ,    ^ 

leave  the  growing  antagonism  of  intereste  to  gather  ^*  This  IB  a  dissenting  opinion  m  what  waa 
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popularly  known  as  the  Dred  Soott  case.    This    Sexton,  Binniduon,  SmaUs,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Starin, 
opinion,  however,  was  endorsed  at  that  time    g^™?*  Stewart,  Stmt,  Swmn,  Thompeon,  Tiftoa, 

by  the  'people  of  one  section  of  this  coantry,    ^mUi^'jK^Sni^             "^"^  ^^- 
and  is  now  recognized  as  being  in  accordance       -    -»         --        -  --     —    -  -     


to  refer  to  a  case  that 

freedom  and  free  labor  _  ^^  ,_,___, 

invoke  the  principles  announced  in  that  opin-    MotCenxie,  Mckinley,  Monuon,  Mufier. 'Oliver,  Phil^ 

ion  to  justify  this  House  in  passing  a  law  that    ^Ef'  F^wH^^  nSSfi   i^®\.^H'iS?i-  ^?!ilu.?!2' 
involves  the  «•    . «  « 

the  citizens 

mediate  settlement  of  a  question  that  involves  —61. 

the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Pacific  coast.  So  the  bill  was  passed. 

'*  The  only  restriction  to  the  ezerdse  of  the 

power  herein  claimed  under  the  Constitution  In  the  Senate,  on  February  16th,  the  bin 

and  public  law,  as  inherent  in  the  Government  was  considered. 


y  tnis  nouse  m  passing  a  law  tnat  "c  t  u  IP  d  '  ««*«*«.«*'"««,  o^cucj,  opjiu- 
r  oreaent  «.d  faU  ^.ppine«.  of  Ki.^vir^'"^S,«,^H^!fr2^'l» 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  un*    WiUiame,  Beigamin  A.  Will&,  Wood,  Caaoy  Young 


of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  contingency  sug-        The  Vice-President :  "  The  pending  quea- 

gested  by  Justice  Curtis,  in  which  the  United  tion  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

States  may  have  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  it  New  York  [Mr.  Conkling],  which  will  be  read.'* 
bound  itself  not  to  use  its  powers  in  a  given       The  Secretary:  *' The  amendment  is  to  strike 

direction.    There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  with  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 

China  that  indicates  a  relinquishment  of  power       *c  ^hat  the  President  of  the  United  Statee  is  hereby 

on  our  part,  and  there  can  not  therefore  be  a  requested  immediatelv  to  give  notice  to  the  Emperor 

reasonable  ground  upon  which  this  Congress  of  China  that  so  mucn  of  the  existixi^  treaty  between 

should  decline  to  take  jurisdiction  and  action  *5«  ^^^  Suites  and  China  as  pennite  ^e  imgntian 

r.,vr»..  ♦K^  .nK;^»  «f  ^{o/n.of/^.^  "  ^f  BUCgects  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  their  donudle 

ui)0U  the  subiect  of  discussion.  :,  .^  in  this  country  is  unsatisfkctoiy  to  the  Government  of 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  the  United  States,  and,  in  its  judgment,  pemidoua, 

bill  was  put  on  its  passage,  and  the  result  was  and  to  propose  such  modiiications  ot  said  treaty  as  will 

as  follows  :  correct  the  evils  complained  of;  said  modifications  to 

be  made  in  a  new  or  supplemental  treaty  to  be  sub- 

Yeas— Messrs.  Acklen,  Aiken,  Aldrich,  Atkins,  mitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  or  before 

Bailcv,  John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker.  Banning,  the  Ist  dav  of  January,  1880.     Should  the  Govern- 

Bavnc,  Bcebe,  BeU,  Benedict,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  ment  of  China  reftise  or  omit  to  agree  by  a  change  of 

Blair,  Blias,  Blount,  Boone,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bright,  the  existing  treaty  to  such  modifications,  as  afonsaid. 

Bucknor,  Cabell,  John  W.  Caldwell.  W.  P.  Caldwell,  then  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  flirther  re- » 

Calkins,  Campbell,  Chalmere,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  quested,  and  he  is  authorized,  to  inform  the  Emperor 


Dickey,  Durham,  Eden,  Elam,  ^lis,  Ellsworth.  £i^     ""^r  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1880,  to  treat  the  obnozioue 
rott,  James  L.  Evans,  John  H.  Evms,  Ewing,  Felton,     stipuktions  as  at  an  cnd,»» 

liCter6SSr&.ltti^^  &L'       Mr.  Hamlin  of  M«ne :  "Mr.  President,  thi. 


Banner,  Harrison,  Hartaei,  Hatcher,  Hayes,  Haael-  question  has  resolved  Itself  into  two  simple 

ton,  Henkle,  Herbert,  Abram  S.  IIcwitL  G.  W.  Hew-  propositions,  one  of  power  and  the  other  of 

itt,  Hidcock,  Hooker,  House.  HubbcIl,Hunton,Ittner,  expediency.      Upon  the  question  of  power  I 

Frank  Joms    James  T.  Jones,  Kciffhtley,  Kenna,  jj^^^  i^^ard  no  difference  of  opinion  in  this 

Ketcham,  KilUnger,  Kimmel,  Knapp,  Landers,  Ligon,  u^^^  •    rpv.^  ^^  ^^„  ^.  i'*-.^**  *«   ^uu, 

Lockwooi,  Luttreli,  Mackey,  MAili,  Miyori,  Son-  ^^^J-     That  we  may  abrogate  our  treaties 

ning,  Martin,  Mayham,  McMohon,  Metcalfe,  Mills,  with  every  foreign  power  is  a  doctrine  which 

Money,  Moree,  Muldrow,  Neal,  O^Neill,  Pago,  T.  M.  I  maintain ;  and  when  it  comes  to  that  point, 

Pattowon,  Pocidie,  PollarcL  Potter,  Pound  Jl^  R<«-  ^hen  we  are  justified  before  the  civilixed  and 

C»\7-:^^^  Christianized  world  in  abrogating  a  treaty,  let 

fer,  Suvleton,  Slcmon8,%Uham  E.  Smith,  Southaid,  «»  do  it.     But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctnne, 

parks,  Steele,  Stenger,  Throckmorton,  Amos  Town-  I  do  not  believe  in  the  expediency  of  seeking 

send,  K.  W.  Townkhend.  Turner.  Tunicy,  Vance,  to  abrogate  a  treaty  upon  a  single  and  com- 

IrJ^,"r^Jnfnr«  V^'^^^ly  nnimportant  part    expecting  that 

liams,   Al^rt  S.   Willis,   Willits,   iniBon,   Wren,  *he  mam  features  of  the  treaty  shall  thereafter 

Wright,  Yeates,  and  John  S.  Young^l66.  remain  in  force.    We  have  the  power ;  there 

Nats— Messrs.    Bacon.    Bagley,   Banks,    Bisbco,  can  be  no  doubt  npon  it  in  my  own  mind ;  but 

Bouck.  Biw^,  Brigw,  Brogdcn,  Bundy,  Burohard,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  powe^ 

Burdick,  Cam,  Candler,  Cannon,  Cosweil,  Chitten-  __j   ,;^ua      xrr^  ^„_  i,«„^  4.k«  ^^«,^^  *^  a^ 

den,  Rush  Clirk,  Conger,  Cm^,  Cutler,  Danlbid,  ^^   "?^>     ^^  ^^^  *^*^«  ^®  PO^«r  to  do 

Dcnison,  Dunnell.  Dwight,   &ne8,   Hoidenbeigh,  many  things  that  are  wrong;  we  may  have 

Benjamin  W.  Hams,  Henry  K.  Harxis,  Hart,  Henc&e,  the  power  to  do,  and  we  may  do,  many  things 

Hendenon,  Humphrey,  Hungerfoid,  James,  John  8.  that  would  not  meet  the  approvsl  of  calm  and 
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^  ,  ,  "Oh  I  it  is  exoollent  were  a  variety  of  sabjects  sabmitted  to  the  oon- 
To  SiTh^^^"^ '  '* "  tynmnoua  dderation  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
^^  tions :  one  a  bill  almost  in  the  terms  of  ^ia 
"  Now  I  want  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  now  presented  to  us,  differing  indeed,  I  be- 
Senate  to  the  trne  condition  in  whioh  this  lieve,  only  in  that  bat  ten  citizens  of  that  em- 
question  is  presented  to  ns  for  oar  considera-  pire  should  embark  upon  any  one  vessel,  this 
tion  and  our  action.  I  have  no  hope  of  affect-  extending  it  to  fifteen.  There  was  another 
ing  a  single  vote,  but  I  wish  to  state  the  rea-  bill  proposing  to  place  a  capitation  tax  upon 
sons  of  my  own  conclusion.  every  Chinaman  immigrant  to  this  country. 
'*  We  negotiated  a  treaty  with  a  friendly  and  There  were  two  or  three  other  propositions, 
a  foreign  power.  We,  in  connection  with  oth-  After  matare  consideration,  the  Committee  on 
er  governments,  forced  that  treaty  upon  that  Foreign  Relations,  believing  it  ju8t  and  right 
power.  It  is  as  patent  and  as  true  as  anything,  and  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem,  di- 
it  is  as  certain  as  mathematics,  that  in  securing  rected  my  honorable  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  treaty  there  was  no  section  of  our  coun-  [Mr.  Howe]  to  report  a  resolation  to  this  body, 
try  so  earnest,  so  forward^as  that  which  lies  Perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  say  that  I 
upon  the  Pacific  coast.  We  n^otiated  the  drew  that  resolution,  it  met  the  approval  of 
treaty,  we  battered  down  a  wall  of  commercial  the  committee,  and  in  my  absence  the  Senator 
restriction  that  had  surrounded  the  Chinese  from  Wisconsin  was  kind  enough  to  report  it 
Government  in  the  long  ages  of  the  past,  al-  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
most  as  restrictive  as  that  Chinese  wall  that  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  read ;  still, 
preserved  that  empire  from  the  Tartar  hordes  you  will  pardon  me  for  again  presenting  it,  in 
of  the  north.  We  accomplished,  however,  the  connection  with  what  I  am  saying,  to  the  at- 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  which  secured  to  us  tention  of  the  Senate : 

the  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  our  own  citizens  *.  xhat  the  provisiona  of  tho  eristing  treaty  between 

in  that  empire,  which  opened  up  a  given  nam-  the  Empire  of  China  and  the  United  States,  allowing 

ber  of  ports  wnich  phonld  be  accessible  for  the  the  unrestricted  emigration  to  this  oountry  ftx>m  China, 

commerce  of  our  country ;  and  we  granted  in  ?*%*»*  'fnaeXv  be  modified  so  as  to  subserve  the  best 

return  the  immigration  of  Chinese  .ubjecte  to  lK?vfir,SffS?1Si?id"SSl^r  "''^ 
•  our  own  oountry.  Why,  sir,  who  does  not  . 
remember  with  what  welcome,  with  what  re-  **  That  was  a  simple  invitation  on  the  part 
Joicing,  that  treaty  was  hailed  upon  the  Pacific  of  this  body,  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Ex- 
coast  Y  To  say  that  they  honored  it,  is  hardly  ecutive  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
adequate.  That  .they  did  homage  to  the  men  the  committee  deeming  it  and  believing  it  to 
who  negotiated  it  is  nearer  the  truth.  Now,  it  be  the  precise  and  best  mode  in  which  the  re- 
is  affirmed  that  that  treaty  is  i7\jurious  to  our  ^ult  aimed  at  should  be  accomplished.  It  is 
friends  on  that  coast,  that  fS'ora  its  effects  they  but  a  few  months  since  the  Senate  adopted 
desire  to  be  relieved.  We  are  &sked  to  secure  that  resolution.  I  would  leave  this  question 
a  modification  of  the  treaty  thus  negotiated,  upon  that  resolution  to-day,  if  I  could  have  my 
which  allows  an  unlimited  immigration  from  way.  I  would  have  no  action  in  this  body 
the  Chinese  Empire  to  this  country.  That  is  now.  I  would  leave  it  there ;  I  would  trust 
the  precise  question,  and  it  is  sought  in  direct  it  to  the  Administration  in  the  firm  belief — 
contravention  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  and  I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly — that  if  there 
to  limit  that  immigration.  Is  it  a  desirable  were  not  this  hot  haste  to  override  and  to  su- 
thing  to  do  ?  I  wilT  not  stop  to  consider  that;  persede  the  duties  that  Justly  and  appropriate- 
but,  conceding  it  to  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  ly  belong  to  the  Executive,  there  would  a  so- 
what  is  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  done  ?  lution  come  of  this  question  satisfactory  even 
ilnd  that  brings  us  directly  to  the  division  to  our  friends  upon  the  Pacific  slope.** 
whioh  we  have  here  upon  this  question.  I  The  Vice-President:  *^The  question  is  on 
would  proceed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  nego-  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
tiation ;  I  would  treat  that  empire  as  I  would  York  [Mr.  Conkling]." 
treat  every  civilized  nation  upon  the  earth,  The  result  was  announced,  as  follows  : 
and  I  believe  that  there  are  few  Senators  on  Teas— Messn.  Anthony,  Bruoe,  Bumside,  Butler, 
this  floor  who  would  be  willing  to  treat  a  war-  C"".®'^5  ^f.y^^S^^  Cookrell,  Conkling,  Conover, 
like  nower  of  Europe  in  the  summary  manner  g^in^  iSir&^^S^^^^ 

in  which  this  bill  proposes  to  treat  the  Em-  McCreely,  AdsMillan,  Mc Aereon,  Matthews,  Maxey 

pire  of  China.     I  would  first  make  the  distinct  Menimon,  Morrill,  Ogletiby,  fiandolph,  BolUna,  Saun- 

proposition  to  that  empire  to  treat.    Failing  dem.  Withers— ai. 


from  New  York,  after  full  and  ample  notice,  Hereford.  InffalU,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kirkwood,  La^ 

I  would  say  then  that  we  might  take  the  mat-  mar,  McDomud,  Mltohell,  Morgan,  Patterson.  Ptvmib, 

ter  into  our  own  consideration,  and  apply  the  Ransom,  Sajgent,  Sharon,  Spenoer,  Teller,  Thurman, 

remedy  which  in  our  own  judgment  should  be  ^^jSSS^Si^^ri.'^^XX^      of  West  Vinna- 

demanded.  .         ,    , .    ^  ,  ia,  Harris,  Johnson,  Kellogg,  Paddock,  SauUbuiy, 

**  At  the  last  session  of  this  Congress  there  Shields,  Wadleigh,  whyte--10. 
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So  the  amendm«nt  was  rejected.  resolved  to  renew,  in  a  maimer  clear  and  jwaitiye,  hj 

An  extended  discussion  ensned  on  the  bill,  i^^l'^SiSr^Ttgr?^^^^ 

and  It  was  put  to  vote,  and  resulted  as  foUows :  ^  'mutually  observed  in  the  interoouiae  of  their  re- 

Yka»— Messra.    Allison,    Bailey,    Bayard,    Bedc,  apeotive  oountriea,*'  and  proceeds,  in  its  thirty  aiti- 

Blaine,   Booth,   Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,   Coke,  oles,  to  lay  out  a  careful  and  oomprehenaive  system 

Dennis,  Dorsey,  Eaton,  Eustis,  Garland,   Gordon,  for  the  commercial  relations  of  our  j)cople  with  China. 

Grover.  Hereford,  Jones  of  l^evada,  Kirkwood.  La-  The  main  substance  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 

mar,  McDonald,  McPberaon,  Maxey,  Mitchell,  Mor-  is  to  define  and  secure  the  rights  of  our  people  in  re- 

gan,  Ogiesby,  Paddock,  Patterson,  Plumb,  Kansom,  spect  of  access  to,  residence  and  protection  in,  end 

bargent,  Saimders,  Sharon,  Bhields.  Spencer,  Teller,  trade  with  China.    The  actual  provisions  in  our  lavor, 

Thurman,  Voorhees,  Wallace.  Windom— ^9.  in  these  respects,  were  Ihunvd  to  be,  and  have  been 

Nats— Messrs.  Anthony.  Iiruce,  Bumside,  Butler,  found  to  be,  adequate  and  appropriate  to  the  interests 
Cameron  of  Wisconsin.  Conkling,  Conover,  Davis  of  our  commerce,  and  by  the  concluding  artide  we  re- 
ef Illinois,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Dawes,  Ed-  eeive  the  important  guarantee,  **  that  ahould  at  any 
munds,  Ferry,  Hamlin,  Uill,  Uoar,  Howe,  Ingalls,  time  the  Ta  'Ising  Empire  grant  to  any  nation,  or  toe 
Jones  of  Florida,  Kellogg,  Xeman,  McCreery.  Mo-  merchants  or  dtLBcns  of  anv  nation,  any  right,  privi- 
Millan,  Matthews,  Merrmion,  Morrill,  Randolph,  lege,  or  favor  connected  cither  with  navigation,  corn- 
Withers — 27.  meroe,  political  or  other  intercourse,  which  is  not  con- 

Absent— Messrs.  Bamnm,  ChafFoc,  Cockrell,  Har-  ferred  by  this  treat^r,  such  riffht,  privilege,  and  favor 

ris,  Johnston,  Koilins,  Sauls biory,  V\  adiuigb,  W  byte— 9.  shall  at  once  fteely  inure  to  Uie  oenefit  of  the  United 

f,    ^,     , ...                    .  States,  its  public  ofllocrs,  merchants,  and  citisens." 

^o  the  bill  was  passed.  A^iainst  thu  body  of  stipulations  in  our  favor,  and 

this  permanent  engagement  of  equality  in  respect  of 

In  the  House,  on  March  1st,  the  following  all  iViture  concessions  to  foreign  nations,  the  general 

veto  message  from  the  President  was  received:  promise  of  permanent  peace  and  aood  offices  on  our 

part  seems  to  be  the  only  eouivalent.    For  this  the 

To  thi  IfouM  qf  RtprBBMtativtt :  first  article  undertakes  as  follows :  '*  There  shall  be. 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  House  bill  No.  as  there  have  always  been,  peace  and  friendship  bc- 

2428,  entitled  "  An  act  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta  Tsing 

Chinese  to  the  United  States,"  I  herewith  return  it  to  Empire,  and  between  their  people  respectively.    They 

the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  shan  not  imult  or  oppress  each  other  for  any  trifling 

with  mv  olgectiona  to  its  passage.  cause,  so  as  to  produce  an  estrangement  between  them ; 

The  DiU,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  fhim  the  House  and.  if  any  other  nation  should  act  ui^uatly  or  opprea- 

of  Bej>resentatives,  was  confined  in  its  provisions  to  siveiy,  the  United  States  will  exert  their  eood  offices, 

the  object  named  in  its  title,  which  is  that  of  ^^  An  act  on  being  informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  omi- 

to  restrict  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  cable  arrangement  of  the  question,  thua  showing  their 

States."    The  onlv  means  adopted  to  secure  the  pro-  friendly  feelings." 

posed  object  was  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  Chi-  At  the  date  of  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  our  Pa- 

nese  passengers  which  might  be  brought  to  this  ooun-  ciflo  posessions  had  attracted  a  considerable  Chinese 

try  by  anv  one  vessel  to  nfteen ;  and,  as  this  number  emigration,  and  the  advantages  and  the  inconveniences 

>vas  not  meed  in  any  proportion  to  the  size  or  tonnage  felt  or  feared  theref^m  had  become  more  or  less  mani- 

of  the  vessel  or  by  any  consideration  of  the  safety  or  fest.  but  they  dictated  no  stipulations  on  the  suljeet  to 

accommodation  of  these  passengen,  the  simple  pur-  be  ineorporated  in  the  treaty.     The  year  1868  was 

pose  and  effect  of  the  enactment  were  to  repress  this  marked  oy  the  striking  event  of  a  spontaneous  emba»- 

immigration  to  an  extent  fiUling  but  little  snort  of  its  s^  fVom  the  Chinese  Empire,  headed  by  an  American 

absolute  exclusion.  citiaen,  Anson  Burlingame,  who  had  relinquished  his 

The  bill,  as  amended  in  the  Senate  and  now  pre-  diplomatic  representation  of  his  own  country  in  China 


of  the  treaty  with  China,  commonly  called  the  Bur-  influences,  present  and  prospective,  had  become  more 

lingame  treatv^  through  the  action  of  the  Executive  noticeable  and  were  more  observed  by  the  population 

enjoined  bv  this  provision  of  the  act.  immediately  affected  and  by  this  Qovemment.     The 

The  Buningame  treaty,  of  which  the  ratiflcations  principal  feature  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  was  its  at- 

were  exchan^ra  at  Pekiiu^,  November  28. 1869,  recites  tention  to  and  its  treatment  of  the  Chinese  immigration 

OB  the  occasion  and  motive  of  its  negotiation  by  the  and  the  Chinese  as  forming,  or  as  they  should  form,  a 

two  governments  that  "since  the  conclusion  of  the  part  of  our  population,     up  to  this  time  our  uncovc- 

trei^  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  nanted  hospitality  to  immigration,  our  fbarless  liber- 

Ta  Tsing  Empire  (China)  of  tibe  18th  ot  June,  1858.  ality  of  dtiaenship,  our  eqiul  and  oompcebeoeive  jus- 

ciroumstances  have  arisen  showing  the  necessity  or  tice  to  all  inhabitants,  whether  thej  abjured  their  for- 

additional  articles  thereto,"  and  proceeds  to  an  agree-  eign  nationality  or  not,  our  civil  freedom  and  our  ro- 

ment  as  to  said  additional  articles.     These  negotia-  li^ous  toleration,  had  made  all  comen  welcome,  and 

tions.  therefore,  ending  by  the  signature  of  the  addi-  under  these  protections  the  Chinese  in  considcmibla 

tional  articles  July  28,  1868,  had  for  their  object  the  nnmbera  had  made  their  lodment  upon  our  soiL 

completion  of  our  treaty  rights  and  obligations  toward  The  Bnrlixigame  treaty  undertakes  to  deal  irith  this 

theUovemmcntofChina  by  the  incorporation  of  thea^e  situation,  ana  its  fifth  and  sixth  articles  embrace  its 

new  articles  as,  thenceforth,  parts  of  the  principal  most  important  provisions  in  this  regard  and  the  main 

treaty  to  which  they  are  maae  supplemental.    Upon  stipulations  in  which  the  Chinese  Government  has  so- 

the  settled  rules  of  interpretation  applicable  to  such  cured  an  obligatory  protection  of  its  subjects  within 

supplemental  negotiations  the  text  of  the  prindpal  our  territoir.    They  read  as  follows : 

treaty  and  of  these  "  additional  articles  thereto"  con-  "  Am.  V.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 

stitute  one  treatv,  fVom  the  conclusion  of  the  new  ne-  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the  inherent 

gotiations,  in  all  parts  of  equal  and  concurrent  fbroe  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and 

and  obligation  between  the  two  governments,  and  to  allegiance,  and  al»o  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  f^ 

all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  embraced  in  one  instru-  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citiaens  and  sulgects 

ment  respectivdy  fW«n  uie  one  eountiy  to  the  other  for  the 

The  principal  treaty,  of  which  the  retiflcationa  were  purpose  of  curiosity ,  of  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents, 

exchanged  Au^t  16.  1859,  recites  that  *' the  United  The  high  contracting  parties,  therefore,  join  in  repro- 

States  of  America  anu  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire,  desiring  bating  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigratior 

to  maintain  Arm,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship,  have  for  these  purposes.    They  consequently  agree  to  pass 
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fawBmakinff  Ha  penal  offlnue  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  sidtnff  in  the  conntiy  of  the  other,  are  secured  the 

States  or  Chinese  subjeots  to  take  Chinese  subjects  same  privileges,  immunities^  or  exemptions  there  en- 

either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  foreign  joyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 

oountiT,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or  citizen  of  the  nations.    The  treaty  of  1858,  to  which  these  articles 

Unitea  States  to  take  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  are  nuide  supplemental^  provides  for  a  great  amount 

China  or  to  any  other  foreign  country,  without  their  of  privilege  and  protection,  both  of  penon  and  prop- 

free  and  voluntary  consent,  respectively.  erty,  to  American  citizens  in  China,  but  it  is  upon 

*^'AiiT.  VI.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  visidn^  or  this  sixth  article  that  the  main  body  of  the  treatv 

residing  in  China  shall  oi^oy  the  same  privileges,  im-  rights  and  securities  of  the  Chinese  already  in  thia 

munition*,  or  exemptions  m  respect  to  travel  or  rosi-  eountrv  depends.    lU  abroffation,  were  the  rest  of  the 

denoe  nn  may  there  be  enjoyed  oy  the  citizens  or  sub-  treaty  left  m  force,  would  leave  them  to  sudi  treat- 

jects  of  the  most  favored  nation :  and^  reciprocally,  ment  as  we  should  voluntarily  accord  them  bv  our 

Chinese  subject:*  visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  laws  and  customs.    Any  treaty  oblijgation  would  bb 

States  shall  ei^oy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  wanting  to  restrain  our  liberty  of  action  toward  them, 

and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  i^esidence  as  or  to  measure  or  sustain  the  nght  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 

may  there  bo  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  sul^eots  ot  emment  to  complaint  or  redress  in  their  behalf. 

the  mO'it  favored  nation.    But  nothing  hcrem  con-  The  lapse  of  ten  years  since  the  negotiation  of  the 

tainod  shall  bo  hold  to  confer  naturalization  upon  citi-  Burlingame  treaty  has  exhibited  to  the  notice  of  the 

zens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  sub-  Chinese  Qovemment,  as  well  as(  to  our  own  people,  the 

jects  of  China  in  the  United  States."  working  of  this  experiment  of  immigration  in  great 

An  examination  ot  these  two  articles  in  the  light  of  numbers  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country,  and  their 

the  experience  then   influential  in  suggesting  their  maintenance  here  of  all  the  traits  of  race,  religion. 

**  necessity  "  will  show  that  the  fifth  article  was  ntunod  manners  and  customs,  habitations,  mode  of  lite,  and 

in  hostilitv  to  what  seemed  the  principal  mischief  to  segregation  here,  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  ties  of 

be  guarded  against,  to  wit.  the  introduction  of  Chinese  their  original  home,  which  stomp  them  as  strangers 

laboron)  bv  methods  whicn  should  have  the  character  and  sojourners,  and  not  as  incorporated  elements  of 

of  a  forooa  and  servile  importation,  and  not  of  a  vol-  our  national  litb  and  growth.    Tnis  experience  may 

untary  emigration  of  freemen  seeking  our  shores  upon  naturally  suggest  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  as 

motives  and  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  system  dealt  with  by  the  Burlin^me  treaty,  and  may  prop«r- 

of  our  institutions  and  approved  by  the  experience  of  ly  become  the  occasion  ot  more  direct  and  circumspect 

the  nation.    Unquestionably  the  adncsion  of  the  Gov-  recognition,  in  renewed  negotiations,  of  the  difficulties 

emment  of  China  to  those  liberal  principles  of  free-  surrounding  thia  political  and  social  problem.    It  may 

dom  in  emigration,  with  which  we  were  so  familiar  well  be  that  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 

and  with  which  we  were  so  wdl  satisfied,  was  a  groat  eminent  no  less  than  our  own  the  simple  provisions 

advance  toward  opening  that  empire  to  our  civilization  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  may  need  to  be  replaced  by 

and  Teligion,  and  gave  promise  in  the  future  of  greater  more  careful  methods,  securing  the  Chinese  and  our- 

and  greater  practical  results  in  the  diffusion  through-  selves  against  a  larger  and  more  rapid  infiision  of  thia 

out  uat  great  population  of  our  arts  and  industnee.  foreign  raoe  than  our  system  of  industry  and  society 

our  manufactures,  our  material  improvemento,  and  can  take  up  and  aasimilato  with  ease  and  satet^.   This 

the  aentimcnts  of  government  and  reli«don  which  ancient  Government,  ruling  a  polite  and  sensitive  peo- 

eeem  to  us  so  important  to  the  welfiire  of  mankind,  pie,  distinguished  by  a  hij^h  sense  of  national  pnde. 

The  first  clause  or  this  article  seouroe  this  acceptance  mav  properly  desire  an  acmistment  of  their  relations 

by  China  of  the  American  doctrines  of  free  migra-  witb  us,  which  would  in  au  things  confirm,  and  in  no 

tioQ  to  and  ftt>  among  the  peoples  and  moos  of  the  degree  endanger,  the  permanent  peace  and  amity  and 

earth.  the  growinjg[  oonmieroe  and  prosperity  which  it  has 

The  seoond  olauae,  however,  in  its  rej>rob8tion  of  been  the  o^eot  and  the  effect  of  our  existing  treaties 

*'any  other  than  entirely  voluntary  emigration"  by  to  cherish  and  perpetuate. 

both  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  in  the  redpro-  I  regard  the  very  ffreve  discontents  of  the  people  of 

cal  obli/ationa  whereby  we  secured  the  solemn  and  the  Pacifio  States  wiui  the  present  working  ot  the  Chi- 

mqualined  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  nese  immi^tion,  and  their  still  g^raver  apprehensions 

of  China  ^'  to  paM  laws  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  therefrom  m  the  future,  as  deserving  the  most  serious 

a  oitisen  of  the  United  States  or  Chmese  subjects  to  attention  of  the  people  of  the  wh^e  country  and  a 

take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  solicitous  interest  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  £x- 

any  other  foreign  country  without  their  free  and  vol-  ecutive.    If  this  were  not  mv  own  judgment,  the  pas- 

untaij  eoiLsent."  constitutes  the  great  force  and  value  sage  of  this  bill  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  would 

of  this  article.    Its  importance  lx>th  in  principle  and  impress  upon  me  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  when 

In  ita  praotteal  service  toward  our  protection  against  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 

servile  importation  in  the  guise  of  immi^tion  can  whole  country  had  thought  it  to  justify  so  serious  a 

not  be  over-eetimated.    It  oommits  the  Chmese  Gov- 1  measure  of  relief. 

emment  to  active  and  etflcient  measures  to  suppress  The  authority  of  Congress  to  terminate  a  treaty  with 

this  iniquitous  system  where  those  measures  are  most  a  foreign  power,  by  expreminff  the  will  of  the  nation  no 

necessary  and  can  be  most  effectual.    It  gives  to  this  longer  to  adhere  to  it,  is  as  nee  from  controversy  un- 

Govemment  the  footing  of  a  treatjr  right  to  such  mea^  der  our  Constitution  as  is  the  fUrther  pr^osition  that 


short  of  what  the  pressure  of  the  later  experience  of  sent  of  the  Senate,  as  shown  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
our  Pacific  States  may^  uige  upon  the  attention  of  this  thirds  of  that  body.  A  denunciation  of  a  treaty  by 
Government  as  essential  to  the  public  welfiire,  seems  any  government  is.  confessedly^  justifiable  only  upon 
to  be  in  the  ris^ht  direction  and  to  contain  important  some  reason  both  or  the  highest  justice  and  of  the  high- 
advantages  which  onoe  relinquished  can  not  be  easily  est  necessity.  The  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
reoovered.  the  French  treaties  in  1798,  if  it  be  regarded  as  an  ab- 
The  seoond  topic  which  interested  the  two  govern-  rogation  by  this  nation  of  a  subsisting  treaty,  strongly 
ments  under  the  actual  condition  of  things  which  illustrates  the  character  and  degree  of  justification 
prompted  the  Burlingame  treaty  was  adequate  proteo-  which  was  then  thought  suitable  to  such  a  proceeding, 
tion,  under  the  solemn  and  definite  guarantees  of  a  The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  that  "the  treaties  con- 
treaty,  of  the  Chinese  already  in  this  country  and  eluded  between  the  United  States  and  France  have 
those  who  should  seek  our  ahores.  This  was  the  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the  French 
oWeot  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth  article,  by  Government,  and  the  just  cUiims  of  the  United  States 
whose  reciprocal  engagement  the  dtizens  and  subjecta  for  reparation  of  the  injuries  so  committed  have  been 
of  the  two  govemmenta,  respectively,  visiting  or  re-  refused,  and  thdr  attempts  to  negotiate  an  amicable 
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•4ju8tment  of  all  oompliuntB  between  the  two  luitionB  The  Speaker:  ^'The  qaestion  is,  Will  the 
have  been  repeU^  with  in^gnity,"  and  that "  under    House  on  reconsideration  pa»s  this  bill,  not- 

I^Wr^^  t,^u"^2^^S°^r^^^^  withstanding  the  objections  of  the  President  f" 

violenoc.  inftaotin^  the  said  troaties,  and  hostile  to  the  The  qaestion  was  taken,  and  resulted  as  fol- 

rights  ot  a  fVee  cma  independent  nation.*'  lows : 

The  enactment,  as  f  logiad  oon^quence  of  thoM  YsAs-Atkins,  Banning,  Bayne,  Beebe,  Bell,  Blsck- 

"^{^53*'  "^5*^^*^  ^^  ^  ^5J**^*,^^**2  •"  ^J  t«™,  Boone,  Biintano.  Siid^,  iutier,  Cabell,  John 
nght  freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipidatoona  of  y^  CJaldwell,  Carlisle.  OhaUnem.  Clarke  of  Kentucky, 
the  ta^atios  md  of  the  wnsular  wnventionheretofore    q^^^  ^f  Misiouri,  CoU,  Cole,  ^olUns,  Cook,  Covert^ 

Samuel  S.  Cox,  Cravens,  Crittenden,  Culberson^  Hor- 
ace Davis,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Deering.  Dibrell,  Dickey, 
Durham.  Edezi,  Eickhofl^  Elam,  £rrett,  I.  Newton 

r^^.   I...        ^  ^x,   rt  *   i.  ^t     i  Evaus,  John  H.  Evlns,  Ewing,  Ebeneier  B.  Finley, 

The  hwtory  of  the  Government  shows  no  other  in-  j^^^  j^  Finley,  Forney,  FortT  Foster,  Garth,  Gauae, 

stancoof  an  abrogation  of  a  tr«iy  by  Congress.,  In-  Giddings,  Glower,  oSde,  Gunter,  rfale,  HimiltonJ 

stances  have  sometimes  occurred  where  the  ordinary  Harmef,  faartwU,  Hayes,  Haaelton,  Henide,  Henry 


«^  *' -Ii- ^  Z  t — ^  1  .J f'—r.^jv.  , t; —  May  nam,  jn.cA.enzie,  mcManon,  aluis,  money,  jum- 

But  neither  such  legwktion  nor  such  judici^  sanction  ^^^^    ^uHer,  Neal,  Page,  T.  M.  Atteraon,  Bea,- 

of  the  same  has  been  regarded  as  an  abrogation,  evwi  Beagin,  Reilly,  AmJricui  ^.  Rice,  Robertson,  Boas^ 

for  the  moment,  of  thjs  trosty.    On  the  contrary,  the  gi^er.   Scales,   Shallenbei^er,   Shelley,   Singleton, 


The  bill  before  me  does  not  enjoin  upon  tne  Presi-  bort%"^wSlia"'wright,'Ycatcc  **llo" 

dent  the  abnwation  of  the  entire  BurUnmme  trea^,  NAYs-AldJich,  Bacon,  Bagley,  William  H.  Baker, 

much  less  of  the  principal  treaty  of  whiai  it  is  made  b^Uou,  Banks,  rflair,  BlissT^Boyd,  Brewer,  Briggs^ 

the  supplement.    As  the  rower  of  m^Mftng  an  exist-  Browni,  Bundy ,  Bureharf.  feunfic^.  Camp,  CanSwJ 

ing  treaty,  whether  by  a^chng  or  stnkmg  out  pnm-  Cannon,  Caswell,  Rush  ctrk.  Conger,  cSpo,  Cum- 

sions,  18  a  port  of  the  treaty-making  power  under  the  n^i^gg  fc„^„  Danford,  Denison,  Dunnell,  Dwight, 

ConstituUon,  ite  exercise  is  not  competent  for  Con-  ^^   j^^  ^^  gy  »      p^e '  Ganiner,  G«ffeldJ 

gress,  nor  would  the  assent  of  Chma  to  tiiis  partud  Hardeibeigh,  Bemamin  ^fr.  HirAs,  Henry  B.  Harris^ 

abrogauon  of  the  treaty  make  tiie  a^onof  Congress,  j^hn  T.  HirAj,  iTendereon,  Abnim  S.  Hewitt,  Hun- 

m  tiius  procuring  an  wnendment  of  a  treaty,  a  com-  j^r,  Humphrey'  Hungerfori,  Ittner,  James,  Tohn  8. 

pctont  exercise  of  autiionty  under  the  Constotutoon.  j^^^s,  KeYfer/kelleyf  Ketch'am,  Killmger.'Landere, 


-    .  -      .    1  J   ^1         _^  ,            -  J  XL  -  J          •  *.  -  A.  Herr  Smith,  Starin,  Stewart,  John  W.  Stone, 

such  as  molude  the  pwt  denounced,  the  donimouitjon  j^^  q^  g^ne  Stnut,  ^Thompson,  Amos  Townsend^ 

^^J2?®Z*^?u°^^®P^^°'**'**^y^^"^^®°^®'  M.  f.  Townsenk,  WaJidell,  Wait,  Ward,  Warner 

party  from  the  whole  tareaty.  Watson,  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Andrew 

I  am  oonvmced  that,  whatever  urgenov  might  m  wuiiams,  C.  G.  WUliams,  James  WilliamvBeiyamin 

any  quarter  or  by  any  interest  be  supposed  to  require  ^  Willia    96 

Ml  instant  suppression  of  ftirther  immignUion  from  '^^  VoriKo-Acklen,  Aiken,  Bwley,  John  H. 
Chma  no  reasons  can  require  tiie  bnmedmte  witii-  Baker,  Beale,  Benedict,   Bicknelh  Blahi,   Blount, 
drawal  of  ourtreaty  protection  of  the  Chinese  already  ^^^^'  g      »  g^ght,  ferogden,  rfuokner,  Cain,  W. 
in  this  country,  and  no  droumstances  oui  tolerate  an  p^  CaliwellfTJalk^,  Campbell,  Chittondii,  CUiftin, 
exposure  of  our  citizens  in  Chinii,  merchants  or  mis-  ^j^^  j^  gi^j^  ciymer,  Jaoot  D.  Cox,  liavidaon, 
Monanes,totheTOnsequenoe«ofso8^^  Dean,  Ellis,  Elliworth,  telton,  Fleming,  Franklin 
tion  of  their  treaty  protecUons.    Fortunately,  how-  Free^^a    j^uiw    Gibson,  Haiia,  Harrison.  Hart, 
ever,  tiie  actual  recession  m  the  flow  of  the  emigration  Haskell,  Hatcher,  Hendee,  G.  W?  Hewitt,  rfiKsodT, 
tVom  China  to  tiie  Pac£c  coast,  shown  by  trustworttiy  Hooker,  Hunton    Joyce,  keightiey,  KnTpp,  Lock- 
statistics,  relieves  us  from  my  apprehension  th^  the  ^^^  f^^ng,  Lynde,  liiuskeyfMcGiJwan,  McKinley, 
treatment  of  ^e  subject  in^e  proper  course  of  dlplo-  Metcilfe,  Moigan,  Morrison,  D^Neill,  PoUarf,  Potter 
mauc  negotiations  will  mtroduoe  Miy  new  features  of  PoundJ^oweil J^,  Riddle,  Robbui,  Robeito,  Ryan 
diswntent  or  disturbance  among  the  oommumties  di-  g    p  Wuiiam  "e,  Snlitii,  Sponger,  Stephens,  fiwinn 
rectly  affected.    Were  such  delay  fraught  with  more  Tliomburgh,  Throckmorton,  ^tin.  Tucker,  Vance, 
inconveniences  tiian  have  ever  been  sug^jested  bv  tiie  Van  Vorhw,  Veeder,  Walsh,  WiUit^,  Wilson,  Wood, 
interests  most  earnest  in  promotmi  thw  legislation,  ^y^n  q'  Youmr,  John  S.  Young^U*. 
I  can  not  but  regard  the  summary  disturbance  of  our  '         '           *'                        * 
existing  treaties  with  China  as  greatiy  more  inoon-  go  the  House  refused  to  pass  the  bill,  not- 
orthe°^*Sn^                   "^"^  pennanent  mtereste  withstanding  the  objections  of  the  President 

I  have  no  occasion  to  insist  upon  the  more  general  ,     * .«       i_ 

considerations  of  interest  and  duty  which  sacredl/  In  the  House,  on  February  2d,  the  bill  mak- 

gimrd  the  faith  of  the  nation  in  whatever  form  of  obli-  ing  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 

minds  of  our  whole  people.    Our  history  gives  little  Considered.                                .,    ..^,.      r 

occasion  for  any  reproach  in  thU  regard,  and  in  ask-  Mr.  Hewitt  of  New  York  said :  "  When  I  re- 

ing  the  renewed  attention  of  Congress  to  this  bill  I  ported  the  army  appropriation  biU  last  year, 

wn  persuaded  tiiat  geir  action  wiU  maintain  tiie  pub-  \  undertook  to  show  the  House  (and  I  think  I 

he  duty  and  tiie  pubLc  honor.         ^  ^  haYES.  succeeded  in  showing)  that  the  army  could  be 

Exaonrxvx  MAmxox,  ifarei  1, 1S79.   '                  *  reorganized  80  as  not  to  impair  its  efficiency 
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and  still  save  annually  aboat  $4,000,000.    Ac-  fathers,  and  which  it  is  our  dnty  to  conserve 

cording  to  the  plan  which  I  then  snbmitted,  and  protect  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  £ng^ 

about  half  that  sum  was  saved  by  a  reduction  lish  people  to  this  hour  displtnr  tiirough  their 

in  the  number  of  officers,  for  it  is  notorious  representatives  in  the  halls  of  rarliament. 

that  the  army  is  overloaded  with  officers ;  it  ''  Now,  Mr.  Ohairman.  such   an   occasion 

is  top-heavy.    The  other  half  was  saved  by  arose  in  the  Forty-fourtn  Congress.     There 

reducing  the  number  of  men  from  25,000  to  were  two  conflicts  in  that  Oongress,  one  of 

20,500,  and  by  a  reorganization  of  the  regi-  which  determined  the  result  of  toe  Ftesiden- 

ments  in  such  a  manner  as  I  believed  would  tial  election.    This  House  agreed  to  a  method 

make  this  reduced  number  of  men  quite  as  of  settlement  of  the  gravest  of  all  political 

effective  as  the  number  now  in  the  army —  questions  which  had  ever  arisen  in  this  coun- 

25,000.    That  proposition  was  adopted  in  the  try,  and  it  was  loyal  to  its  engagements.    The 

House,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Senate.    The  second  question  arose  on  the  army  appropria- 

conference  committee  that  had  to  pass  upon  tion  bill,  and  it  arose  in  this  wise :  It  was  the 

this  question  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most  conviction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members 

embarrassing  positions  which  could  possibly  of  this  House  that  the  result  of  the  Presiden- 

occur  in  the  legi^tlation  of  the  country.    The  tial  election  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 

rule  of  the  House  is  that  any  general  legisla-  choice  of  the  people,  but  was  governed,  in- 

tion  may  be  incorporated  in  an  appropriation  fluenced,  and  controlled  by  the  use  of  the 

bill,  provided  it  effects  a  retrenchment  of  ex-  army  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  South 

penditures.    The  rule  of  the  Senate  is  that  no  Carolina.    There  was  then  presented  to  the 

general  legislation  can  be  attached  to  appro-  majority  of  this  House  one  of  those  crucial 

priation  bUls.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the  rule  ^sts  which  try  the  patriotism  and  statesman- 

of  the  Senate  could  not  by  any  possibility  re-  ship  of  Representatives.    True  to  the  lessons 

strict  or  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the  past,  they  attached  to  the  army  appro- 

of  this  House  to  send  to  that  body  a  bill  in  priation  bill  a  provision  in  the  exercise  of  the 

any  shape  or  form  it  may  choose;  but,  on  the  unquestionable   right  of   Congress   directing 

other  handf  it  is  quite  as  impossible  for  this  where,  when,  and  how  the  army  should  be 

House  to  constrain  the  action  of  the  Senate,  used  in  the  States  of  South    Carolina  and 

If  that  body  thought  the  general  legislation  Louisiana ;  that  the  army  should  not  be  used 

upon  an  appropriation  bill  to  be  inadmissible,  to  maintain  certain  State  governments  which 

we  have  then  presented  this  alternative — ^the  had  been  created  and  only  kept  in  existence 

failure  of  the  bill  or  the  surrender  on  the  part  by  the  exercise  of  the  military  power  under 

of  this  House  of  its  clsum  to  legislate  upon  the  orders  of  the  President    I  mean  by  his 

appropriation  ^ills.  ^  military  power '  his  control  over  the  military 

**My  own  judgment   and  conviction,  the  forces  of  the  country,   which   he  exercised 

fruit  of  very  considerable  study  before  I  had  under  certain  statutes  passed  at  the  close  of 

the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  this  House,  and  the  war.    The  Senate  refused  to  assent  to  that 

of  very  much  observation  since  I  have  been  provision. 

here,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  rule  "  Three  several  conference  committees,  com- 
general  legislation  upon  appropriation  bills  posed  of  different  members,  met  and  conferred 
ought  to  be  avoided.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  upon  the  matter  in  difference.  They  failed  to 
question  presents  itself  whether  at  any  time  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  result  was,  the 
and  under  any  circumstances  this  House  can  Forty-fourth  Congress  a^joumed  without  pass- 
be  Justified  in  insisting  upon  legislation  in  an  ing  any  bill  for  the  support  of  the  army.  For 
appropriation  bill  even  to  the  extent  of  allow-  one,  I  approved  the  steps  taken  by  this  House, 
ing  the  bill  to  fail.  That  question  is  answered  I  felt  that  to  have  done  less  would  have  been 
by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  birth  and  a  base  surrender  of  the  right  of  a  free  people 
growth  of  British  liberty.  Redress  of  ^ev-  to  control  the  army  and  determine  to  wnat 
ances  prior  to  the  passage  of  appropriation  use  it  should  be  put  I  repelled  then,  and  I 
bills,  prior  to  grants  of  supplies,  has  been  the  repel  now,  the  idea  that  the  President  of  the 
only  mstrument  by  which  the  British  Com-  United  States  has  any  other  control  as  Com- 
mons have  constructed  and  maintained  the  mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  except  in  accord- 
edifice  of  individual  liberty.  When  the  ques-  ance  with  the  statutes  which  Congre»  may 
tion  of  personal  liberty — the  right  of  the  sub-  adopt.  He  is  the  organ  through  which  the 
ject  as  it  is  called  in  England,  the  right  of  the  order  of  the  people,  expressed  by  Congress,  is 
citizen  as  we  call  it — comes  in  question,  then  to  be  given  to  the  armj  ;  and  to  surrender  the 
by  every  lesson  of  tradition,  by  every  conclu-  power  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  use  of 
sion  of  otatesmanship,  this  House  is  not  only  the  army  would  be  to  convert  this  Government 
justified  in  insisting  upon  a  redress  of  griev-  into  a  centralized  despotism, 
ances  before  agreeing  to  a  supply  bill,  but  to  **  Moreover,  I  was  glad  the  bill  failed.  It 
do  anything  else  would  be  to  abdicate  its  would  have  been  a  misfortune  to  this  country 
powers  and  to  be  treacherous  to  the  memory  if  common  ground  had  been  found  on  that 
of  that  long  line  of  heroes  who  went  before  occasion  by  which  this  question  should  have 
OS  in  building  up  the  fabric  of  human  freedom  been  passed  by  for  the  moment  and  put  out  of 
which  we  inherited  from  our  British  fore-  sight    The  loss  of  the  bill  aroused  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  old  did  not  think  it  wise  to  insert  that  dAnse  in 
story  of  British  liberty,  forgotten  amid  the  din  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  coininittee.  I  pro- 
of arms  and  the  conflict  of  war.  It  revived  to  ferred  that  the  committee  should  come  in 
a  yoQthfhl  generation  who  knew  not  the  his-  under  the  roles  of  the  House  with  provisions 
tory  of  those  men  who  tVom  the  time  of  James  which  sbonld  reorganize  and  reduce  the  ex- 
I.  to  that  of  William  III.  consecrated  their  pense  of  maintaining  the  army.  I  preferred 
lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  canse  of  human  that  the  fight  should  be  made  upon  the  ques- 
freedom,  and  with  stern  unbending  energy  tion  of  economy,  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman  [Mr. 
never  yielded  to  the  frowns,  or  the  caprices,  Springer  in  the  chair],  and  other  gentlemen 
or  the  approaches  of  power  until  they  had  here,  will  bear  witness  that  whatever  power  I 
surrounded  the  right  of  the  sulject  with  a  had  I  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the  econ- 
bulwark  which  has  never  been  successfully  omy  which  that  bill  would  have  produced;  and 
attacked  in  England,  and  which  could  never  it  passed  the  House. 

have  been  attacked  successfully  in  this  country  **  But  I  say  now  that  I  regarded  the  ques- 

but  for  the  fact  of  the  civil  war.    The  failure  tion  of  money  involved  in  tiiat  bill,  and  tht 

of  that  bill  brought  us  back  to  the  old  land-  question  of  reorganization  which  it  presented, 

mark,  raised  the  old  question,  and  brought  the  as  of  utter  insignificance  compared  with  the 

public  judgment  to  a  conclusion  on  that  sub-  provision    which  1  had    arranged  with   my 

ject  which  can  never  again  be  shattered.  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mi:.  Eiiott]  to  offer  in 

"An  extra  session  was  made  necessary  by  this  House.  It  was  offered;  it  was  ruled  in 
the  foiiure  of  the  army  bilL  For  one,  I  came  order ;  it  was  passed ;  and  it  went  to  tbe 
to  this  House,  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  Senate,  where  it  and  the  entire  reorganization 
with  a  determination  not  to  allow  any  que^  scheme  were  r^ected.  Then  came  the  con- 
tion,  public  or  private,  to  interfere  with  the  ference  committee,  and  an  anxious  conference 
restoration  and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  it  was.  I  had  a  perfect  understanding  with 
Congress  to  control  the  army.  To  me  it  was  my  collea^e  on  that  committee — I  mean  my 
the  question  of  questions.  I  was  placed,  to  Democratic  colleague — ^that  while  we  would 
my  own  surprise,  in  charge  of  the  army  bill,  secure  as  much  economy  and  reduction  of  ex* 
The  question  at  once  presented  itsc^  Shall  we  penditures  as  might  be  poifsible,  yet  we  would 
renew  the  issue  upon  this  bill  which  failed,  or  surrender  it  all,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  sav- 
shall  we  reserve  it  to  the  bill  to  come  for  the  ing,  if  we  could  preserve  the  poue  eomitatta 
next  fiscal  year?  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  clause;  and  we  also  had  a  perfect  understand- 
raise  the  question  upon  the  bill  to  take  the  ing  that,  no  matter  what  might  be  offered  in 
place  of  the  one  which  failed  would  be  a  mis-  the  way  of  reduction  and  economy,  it  would 
take.  I  did  not  want  to  see  the  Democratic  be  no  temptation  for  us  to  give  up  that  pro- 
party  arrayed,  either  by  implication  or  direct  vision  upon  which,  as  he  and  I  believed,  tbe 
action,  against  the  Administration  which  had  future  liberties  of  this  country  depended.  I 
come  into  power  over  their  heads  and  against  trust  my  colleague  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
their  wishes.  I  felt,  and  was  the  first  to  say,  this  country  and  this  House  know  not  the  debt 
that  the  Administration  had  a  title  which  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  him.  During 
could  not  be  successfully  attacked;  and  it  the  hours,  long  and  anxious,  during  which 
seemed  to  me  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  reopen  that  provision  was  under  discussion,  he  ex- 
the  issue  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been  re-  hibited  a  patience,  an  acuteness,  a  breadth  of 
opened  on  that  bill.  I  thought  it  was  a  mis-  comprehension,  I  was  almost  going  to  say  an 
take  even  to  attempt  any  reorganization  or  adroitness,  which  can  not  be  too  highly  corn- 
reduction,  and  the  bill  was  brought  into  this  mended ;  and,  if  to  any  man  we  owe  more 
House  without  any  reduction.  It  was  brought  than  to  another  the  securing  of  that  great 
into  this  House  without  the  reduction  of  a  triumph,  it  is  to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
man,  without  an  attempt  to  cut  off  an  officer,  Illinois  [Mr.  Sparks]. 

without  any  provision  looking  to  the  assertion  **  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  secured  more  than 

of  the  right  of  the  people  to  control  the  army,  the  p&me  eamitattu  clause :  we  secured  a  clause 

This  omission  was  done  purposely,  and  the  bUl  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army ; 

passed ;  and  then  disappeared,  I  trust  for  ever,  that  is  to  say,  creating  a  commission  whose 

the  wreck  which  surrounded  tbe  late  Presi-  business  it  was   made  to  examine  into  the 

dential  campaign.  whole  question  and  make  report  by  bill  or 

"When  the  new  bill  came  along,  the  bill  otherwise  to  this  House;    and  penaing  such 

under  which  the  army  is  being  maintained  for  report  snd  action  thereon  by  the  House,  all 

the  present  year,  then  it  seemed  to  me  the  appointments  and  promotions  were  suspended, 

question  thus  passed  over  ought  to  be  raised  "  That  provision  will  secure  a  reorganization 

anew.    And  here  I  want  to  make  my  acknowl-  of  the  army,  whether  in  this  Congress  or  in 

edgments  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  next  I  know  not,  and  I  frankly  say  I  care 

Kentucky  [Mr.  Knott],  the  Chairman  of  the  but  little. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  I  ap-  "  But^  Mr.  Chairman,  our  work  is  not  done, 

plied  for  help  on  that  occasion,  and  who,  with  The  posM  eomitattts  clause  is  objected  to  by  the 

the  skiD  of  a  Somers,  drew  the  clause  which  is  Secretary  of  War  in  his  report.    But  in  his 

now  known  as  the  pone  eomitatus  clause.    I  report  he  has  flailed  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of 
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this  qnestion  when  he  even  sn^cg^ts  the  idea  Federal  Government  could  enter  within  the 
of  a  repeal  of  the  pome  eomitatus  daase.  coofinea  of  a  State  and  *keep  peace  at  the 
Repeal,  never  I  Now,  sir,  I  say  repeal,  never !  polla.'  In  sajinf?  this  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect 
Definition,  jes.  The  provision  may  he  too  upon  my  Repablican  friends.  The  dose  of 
broad.  It  may  impede  the  action,  the  proper  the  war,  when  this  statute  was  passed,  was  a 
action  of  the  Government.  There  may  be  cases  martial  era.  Men  still  breathed  a  military  at- 
wherein  the  military  power  might  be  em-  mosphere ;  pasrion  still  reigned  supreme — pas- 
ployed  properly  and  asefnlly  in  the  execution  sion  upon  both  sides.  The  pndgment  of  men 
of  civil  process.  It  is  not  for  me  who  am  no  was  paralyzed.  They  were  m  no  condition  to 
lawyer  to  say  what  those  cases  are,  bat  I  can  frame  Just  and  wise  legislation.  But  how  it 
nnderstand  that  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  happens  that  this  clause  has  thus  far  been  al- 
Territories  of  the  United  States  there  may  be  lowed  to  remain  upon  the  statute-book  passes 
occasions  when  in  the  absence  of  police  it  may  my  comprehension,  and  I  appeal  to  gentlemen 
be  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  army,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  with  the 
and  I  do  not  know  that  even  that  is  prohibited  same  confidence  that  I  do  to  those  npon  this 
by  the  clause ;  but  if  there  be  any  prohibition  side,  to  help  us  to  expunge  it  from  the  statnte- 
whioh  interferes  with  the  security  of  life,  lib-  book  as  a  blot  on  the  charter  of  American 
erty,  and  property,  then  let  us  define  and  cor-  freedom. 

rect  it,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  work  of  the  ^*If  the  gentlemen  want  to  know  how  mon- 
next  Congress  to  define  when  and  where  and  arohioal  governments  protect  the  liberties  of 
in  what  places  the  military  power  of  the  conn-  their  subjects,  let  them  listen  to  the  wise  and 
try  may  be  invoked.  Now,  this  work  which  solemn  words  of  the  British  statute.  This 
we  have  undertaken  is  not  yet  completed.  I  statute  which  I  will  have  read  was  enacted  in 
ask  the  Clerk  to  read  section  2002  of  the  Re-  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  the  re- 
vised Statutes."  enactment  of  a  statute  passed  during  the  reign 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  of  George  II." 
No  military  or  naval  oflloer,  or  other  person  enca^  The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
in  the  dvil,  miUtarv,  or  naval  aervioe  of  the  United  n__  «  j^j  ju  -•#  ^^^^  ti  •*  ^«  ^,,,^^  a^^  »r^ 
States,  sh^  order,  bAmr,  keep,  or  hove  under  hia  au-  ?^^V  And  be  ^  maded,  That  on  evwj  day  ap- 
♦iI!III^i  «»^«J*S  -«V^fw3«i-  /vi  «*r^Jit^  «?  fiw.  pointed  for  the  nomination  or  for  the  election  or  for 
«i^  Iw^^rintSTi  SX»5^  S^n  if  >»Sh  iJ  ^king  the  poll  for  the  election  of  a  member  or  mem- 
t^R^^^  u^U^^nJS^^^^  A«^S  ^«  to  serve  in  the  Commona  Houae  of  Parliament 

AetwUa.           «^»"'««  OU4UW. w  lu Jkcv4»  "*»  i~»«» »"  town,  or  place  where  euch  nomination  or  election 

^^^  „      ,        „ ,  r^        .           ,                      -  •hall  be  declared  or  poll  taken  ahall  be  allowed  to  go 

Mr.  Hewitt :  "  *  Or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  out  of  the  barrack  or  qnarters  in  which  he  is  stotionMl, 

polk.'    This  statute  was  enacted  in  1865,  after  nnleas  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  or  relieving  ouard, 

the  close  of  the  war.    It  wb»  enacted,  as  a  pro-  «"  ^^^  ^J"}"^  ^  ^oto  at  such  election ;  and  that 

4.^,^^^,*   «.*  «>k«.  ^u:.„»  :«  k5-  »;«k*^*  ^^i^^  every  soldier  allowed  to  go  out  for  any  such  purpose 

tection  of  the  citizen  m  his  right  of  voting  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  afoweaiashall  return  to  his  hc^kck 

against  military  interference,  that    no  military  or  quarters  with  all  convenient  speed  aa  soon  as  hia 

or  naval  officer  or  other  person  engaged  in  the  guard  shall  have  been  relieved  or  vote  tendered, 

civil,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United  8»o.  8.  And  UU  enaOed^  Thkt  when  and  ao  often 

States,  shall  order,  bring,  keep  or  hav^  under  -  -J  t^o^' ^l^^'fl^^^'SXl^^^^ 

his  authority  or  control,  any  troops  or  armed  pointed  to  be  made,  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  in  chan- 

men  at  the  place  where  any  general  or  special  eery  or  other  officer  making  out  any  new  writ  for  such 

election  is  held.'    The  object  was  to  prohibit  eleodona  shall,  with  all  convenient  qwed^  after  mak- 

the  '        ^"               *'  "         ^- .^  -  -  .- ..-   o- 


words 

repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States  pomted  for  such  election,  give  notice  thereof  m'writ- 

or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.'    I  do  not  ing  to  the  general  officer  commanding  in  each  district 

know  who  wrote  that  statute,  but  under  favor-  ^^^re^  Britain,  who  shall  thereupon  give  the  neoa- 

ui       '•"V  •••"•^•'""''  »^»''"««>  ""«  u*i«w*  J  ,    *  saiy  orders  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  this  act  in 

able  conditions  he  would  have  developed  into  aU  places  under  his  conSiand. 
a  satirist  of  the  highest  order.    '  To  keep  peace 

at  the  polls  I'    How  easy  is  it  to  have  a  little  Mr.  Hewitt:  **It  will  there  be  seen  that 

disturbance  at  the  polls.    It  can  be  got  nn  to  whenever  an  election  for  members  of  Parlia- 

order,  and 'generally  witiiont  order,  and  tnen  ment  takes  place  the  soldier  must  disappear 

the  military  officer  may  march  up  his  troops  from  the  scene.    The  people  are  sovereign  on 

to  preserve  the  peace;  but  where  meanwhile  that  day;  and  if  a  riot  should  break  out  upon 

is  the  voice  of  the  people  ?    Inter  arma  HUnt  that  day  the  military  force  could  not  be  used 

Ugee,    On  the  day  of  election  the  people  are  for  its  suppressicm.    During  the  hours  of  elec- 

sovereign.    That  is  the  day  when  the  soldier  tion  the  soldier  must  be  within  his  barracks, 

should  not  be  seen.    Moreover,  it  forms  no  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  this,  the 

part  of  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 

to  *  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.'    That  is  the  making  known  through  the  War  Office  that 

duty  of  the  States ;  that  is  a  part  of  the  sover-  an  election  is  to  take  place,  in  order  that  the 

eign  power  which  they  kept  to  themselves,  symbol  of  force  may  retire  and  the  majesty  of 

Prior  to  1865  no  one  ever  suggested  that  the  the  people  may  reign  supreme,  at  least  for  one 
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daj,  when  the  right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  in  point  of  order,  whicli  I  trust  no  gentleman 

the  island  of  Great  Britain.  will  make.    I  oonnt,  indeed,  upon  the  nnani- 

"  Let  me  here  recall  the  noble  preamble  of  mous  support  of  both  sides  of  the  House  of 

the  mutiny  act  under  which  the  standing  army  such  an  amendment." 

is  maintained  in  Great  Britain :  Subsequently  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to 

"  Whcrens  the  niismg  or  keeping  a  standing  nnny  f*"^^  ^^\^^^  '^^^.^  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hewitt 

within  the  United  Kinj^om  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  ^^  *he  statute,  and  it  was  then  passed  and  sent 

land  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  to  the  Senate. 

Parliament,  is  against  1*^  >     ^   ^    .  ,    ^    ^  ,.^  In  the  Senate  it  was  reported  back  by  the 

"And  wherojs  no  m^  can  be  forjudged  oflife  or  appropriate  committee  with  amendments.  The 

hmb,  or  subjected  m  tmie  of  peace  to  any  kind  of  ,  Kf  ^JJ\  ^^^^^  „^,^  «^«„:,i^«^  :«  n^,«^:**^ 

puniihment  within  this  realm  ^martial  law, or  in  ^ill  and  report  were  considered  in  Committee 

any  other  manner  than  by  judgment  of  his  peere,  and  of  the   Whole,   and  the  amendment  of  the 

according  to  the  known  and  established  laws  of  this  House  was  struck  out,  as  follows : 

Seo.  61.  That  section  2002  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 

*'  Oh,  what  a  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

the  subject  is  that  I     No  king,  no  potentate,  "  No.  military  or  naval  officer,  or  other  person  en- 

no  power  bnt  the  1**  of  the  land  can  coerce  ^^'g.i^.'Sl^o^Sri^.^o^.^ret^ 

the  subject  m  time  of  peace.                             ^  ^jg  authority  or  control  any  i^pe  or  armed  men  at 

"  In  the  forty-first  section   of  that  bill  is  the  place  where  any  ^neral  or  special  election  is  held 

another  provision,  which  until  it  came  under  in  any  State,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 

my  eye  the  other  day  had  escaped  notice :  enemies  of  the  Um^d  Stetes."     _    .    ,  ^, ,  ^     , 

"^    '                          '^                 '^  And  that  section  5628  of  the  Bcviscd  Statutes  bo 

"  No  person  who  shall  be  commissioned  and  in  AiU  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

pay  as  an  ofiicer  shall  be  capable  of  beinff  nominated  *^  Every  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  other  person 

or  elected  to  be  sheriff  of  any  county,  oorough,  or  in  the  dvil,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United 

other  place,  or  to  be  mayor,  portreeve,  alderman,  or  States,  who  orders,  brings,  keeps,  or  has  under  his 

to  hold  any  office  in  any  municipal  corporation  in  any  authority  or  control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  any 

city,  borough,  or  place  m  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  place  where  a  general  or  specud  election  is  held  in  any 

..  a     ,    ^               ^.         «  ^,        .,.^  Dtate,  unless  such  force  be  necessary  to  repel  armed 

"  So  Jealous  are  they  of  the  mihtary  power  enemies  of  the  United  States.  shaU  be  fined  not  more 

that  they  will  not  allow  a  military  officer  to  than  $5,000  and  suffer  imprisonment  at  luurd  labor 

hold  a  civil  commission.    They  are  not  in  Eng-  »ot  lew  than  three  months  nor  more  than  five  years." 

land  willing  to  have  the  power  of  the  army  After  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the 
compounded  even  for  a  day  with  the  machin-  Whole  was  concluded,  the  bill  was  reported  to 
ery  by  which  civil  process  is  enforced.  Yet  the  Senate.  In  the  progress  of  its  considera- 
we,  in  this  country,  have  solemnly  enacted  tion  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Beck  of  Kentucky 
that  on  an  election  day,  '  if  it  is  necessary  to  asked  for  a  separate  vote  on  striking  out  sec- 
keep  the  peace,'  the  army  of  the  United  States  tion  51  as  above.  The  roll-call  having  been 
may  be  marched  to  the  polls.  Such  a  provi-  concluded,  the  result  was  announced  as  fol- 
sion  is  at  war  with  every  principle  for  which  lows : 

our  ancestors  contended,  and  which  is  em-  yJa-AUison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth,  Bruce, 

bodied  in  the  framework  of  our  Government.  Bumside,   Cameron  of  Fennsylvania,  Cameron  of 

Every  hour  that  we  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  Wisconsin.  Chandler.   Conkling.   Conover,  Dawes, 

statute-book  is  treason  to  the  great  men  who  horsey,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  H^lm,   Hoar.  IngaUsi 

achieved  libertyfor  us,  who  founded  this  Gov-  ^^^J  2iS^^  M^' oK^Pl^ld^ 

ernment  of  ours  after  fighting  for  the  right  of  tewon^  pjumb,  Kollins,  SaindBrs,  filler,  Wadleigh, 

representation,  who  imbedded  this  right  into  Wmdom— M. 

the  Oonstitution,   who   jealously  guarded  it  Nays— Bailey,   Bamum,  Bayard.    Beck,  Butler, 

from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  until  S<^~"a  ^""^5'  ?*5"  <»V,^«*'  \^P?^»„^^«?^» 

1860,  and  whose  spirits,  if  they  could  speak  to  ^rjotS'lJ?'^^^^^^^ 

us  m  this  Hall,  would  entreat  us  to  remember  McDonald,  McPherson!  Maxey 'Mcrrimon,  Moigra, 

the  sacrifices  by  which  this  liberty  was  se-  Bansom,  Saulsburvj   Shields,  Thurman,  Voorhees, 

cured,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  imperiled  by  the  Wallace,  Whvte,  WiAers— 83.        .     ^     .     „ 

insidious  use  of  the  military  power.  ,  ^"*"^^j?  i  i*  fi*""" ""!  Wt^""^  f  "****'  ^V"""' 

"  Now,  I  couDt  upon  the  cordial  support  of  •^^^'"^°'  ^^^^P^»  ®^«"^^  ^^""^  Spencer-9. 

both  sides  of  this  House  in  the  attempt  to  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  other 

amend  the  statute  which  I  have  just  read,  by  immaterial  amendments,  and  sent  t6  the  House 

striking  out  the  words  *  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  for  its  concurrence  in  them.    The  House  re-, 

the  polls.*    At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an  fused  to  concur,  and  asked  for  a  conference, 

amendment  for  that  purpose.    This  provision  At  the  conference  the  House  intiisted  on  its 

is  not  now  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House,  position,  and  the  following  were  the  subse- 

because  I  think  it  better  tnat  there  should  be  qnent  proceedings  on  its  part : 

a  direct  vote  of  the  House  taken  as  to  whether  In  the  Hoase,  on  March  8d,  Mr.  Hewitt  of 

it  shall  come  in  or  not."  New  York  said  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees 

Mr.  Hale :    *^  The  gentleman   proposes  to  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  part  of 

move  that  as  an  amendment  to  the  army  ap-  the  House  are  in  no  disagreement  as  to  any 

propriation  bill  ? "  questions  of  money  involved  in  this  bill.    The 

Mr.  Hewitt:  "Yes,  of  course,  subject  to  a  bill  was  so  carefully  matured  in  the  House  that 
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bat  few  amendments  were  offered  in  the  Sen-  tianed  the  principle  that  soldiers  should  never 

ate,  and  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  be  present  at  the  pojls ;  and  the  qnestion  could 

were  promptly  willing  to  recede  from  those  never  have  been  raised  in  this  conn  try,  the  de- 

amendments  on  hearing  the  proper  explana-  mand  could  never  have  been  made  in  oar  land, 

tion :  so  that  I  am  able  to  saj  if  other  matters  bat  for  the  unhappy  calamity  of  a  civil  war. 

could  have  been  arranged  this  bill  could  have  In  time  of  civil  war  all  political  rights  must  be 

been  reported  to  the  House  without  the  addi-  surrendered  to  the  necessities  of  the  conflict 

tion  of  a  single  doDar,  except  for  a  military  And  so  it  was  here.    We  surrendered  the  right 

post  which  had  been  recommended  subsequent-  we  had  inherited,  and  which  up  to  that  hoar 

ly  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House.  we  had  exercised,  that  no  soldier  should  show 

^*  There  were,  however,  two  points  of  dis-  himselfat  the  polls.  We  surrendered  that  safe- 
agreement  in  the  bill.  guard  as  we  surrendered  many  other  things 

**  The  bill  provided  for  the  reorganization  of  that  were  dear  to  us.  A  convertible  currency, 
the  army  in  many  clauses  which  were  added  specie  payments,  almost  every  traditional  right, 
after  full  consideration  here,  as  the  House  will  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  great  dan- 
remember.  Those  clauses  were  only  informal-  ger  with  which  we  were  confronted.  Now, 
ly  discussed  by  the  conferees.  Practically  they  for  fifteen  long  years  we  have  been  striving  to 
were  passed  over  in  order  to  see  if  an  agree-  recover  that  lost  ground.  We  have  made  gi- 
ment  could  be  arrived  at  on  the  final  provision  gantic  efforts,  sacrifices  such  as  the  world  nev- 
of  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  pre^enoe  of  the  er  saw,  to  get  back  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
troops  at  the  polls.  It  was  very  soon  appar-  payments ;  and  yet  we  have  done  nothing  for 
ent  that  upon  this  point  no  agreement  wai  the  resumption  of  our  political  rights,  the  righta 
likely  to  be  reached.  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  this  gov- 

"  I  think  I  can  state  without  impropriety  ernment.  The  time  has  come  to  recover  this 
that  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  ar-  lost  ground,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reproach  to  our 
ranging  for  such  a  reorganization  of  the  army  patriotism  that  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
as  woidd  have  been  satisfactory  to  this  Hous3  ments  should  have  preceded  the  resumption  of 
and  to  the  Senate.  Both  sides  professed  their  the  rights  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
willingness  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  free  government.  It  is  an  imputation  upon 
pressing  and  admitted  necassity  which  exists  this  liberty-loving  people  and  its  representa- 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  army.  Bat  upon  tives  that  they  have  allowed  the^  time  to  pass 
the  other  point,  as  to  whether  it  shall  continue  by  until  now,  when  the  question  is  finally 
to  be  lawful  for  troops  to  be  pros  ant  at  the  about  to  be  settled  in  this  bill,  and  in  an- 
polls  under  any  circumstances,  the  difference  other  bill,  the  result  of  the  conference  on 
seemed  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  conferees  on  which  will  soon  be  reported  to  this  House, 
the  part  of  the  Senate  declined  to  assent  to  the  *'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  surrender  this 
repeal  of  so  much  of  the  two  sections  of  the  question?  Would  we  be  justiBed  by  the  peo- 
Revised  Statutes  as  authorize  troops  to  be  pres-  pie  of  this  country,  now  that  the  issue  has  been 
ent  at  the  polls.  Tlie  irisae,  therefore,  was  rused  in  conceding  the  principle  in  time  of 
furly  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  one  side  profound  peace,  fifteen  years  after  the  close 
we  insisted  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  of  a  civil  war,  that  soldiers  may  be  ordered  by 
should  no  longer  be  lawful  for  a  soldier  to  be  the  executive  power  to  the  poUs  on  the  day  of 
at  the  polling-place  on  the  day  of  election,  election? 

Upon  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  with  equal  *^  The  issue  thus  made  is  one  that  we  are 

force  tliat  this  provision  of  the  statute  should  ready  to  accept  before  the  country.    Let  the 

be  maintained,  and  the  power  should  remain  people  decide  whether  they  are  prepared  to 

in  the  executive  to  order  the  troops  to  the  surrender  the  sacred  right  of  untrammeled 

polls  on  the  day  of  election  if  in  his  Judgment  suffrage  which  this  bill  seeks  to  guard,  and 

It  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  the  provisions  which  in  the  legislative  bill  are 

'*  Mr.  Speaker,  this  presents  an  issue  which  designed  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  trial  by 

involves  the  very  essence  of  free  government,  jury,  which  is  the  great  achievement  of  our 

The  difference  between  a  despotic  government  race.    Unless  the  blood  which  courses  in  our 

and  a  free  government  is  this :  that  in  a  des-  veins  has  degenerated  from  the  vital  finid  which 

potism  the  military  power  is  superior  to  the  has  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  great  and 

civil ;  in  a  free  government  the  civil  dominates  free,  I  can  not  doubt  the  result  of  the  appeal 

the  military  power.    And  this  principle  is  one  which  I  now  make  to  the  country.^' 

which  wo  never  fought  for ;  it  came  to  us  as  Mr.  Foster  of  Ohio :  ^'  The  gentleman  from 

an  inheritance  from  our  fathers.    It  was  so  New  York  has  been  on  the  conference  com- 

well  recognized  that  when  the  Constitution  mittee  on  the  army  bill  alone.    Fortunately 

was  formed  it  was  not  even  deemed  necessary  or  unfortunately  for  me,  I  have  been  on  the 

to  insert  an  article  to  that  effect.    But  as  a  conference  committees  of  both  of  the  bills 

protection  against  military  interference  pro-  where  these  political  questions  arise,  and  I 

yision  was  made  that  citizens  might  bear  arms,  can  say  to  the  House  that  so  far  as  my  own 

and  that  no  soldiers  should  be  quartered  up-  action  is  concerned  I  think  I  have  fully  real- 

on  them  without  their  consent.    No  English-  ized  the  importance  of  trying  to  come  to  an 

speaking  man  for  two  hundred  years  has  ques-  agreement  on  these  bills  and  save  the  country 
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the  annoyance  of  an  extra  seaoion.  With  this  the  meana  of  an  appropriation  bifl  to  force  the 
feeling  I  offered  what  I  tboaght  waa  a  fair  ba-  proposition  upon  the  Senate.  There,  in  mj 
sis  of  compromise,  or  aettlement  if  yon  pleaae,  judgment,  is  where  the  wr<Hig  of  legislating 
which  incladed  the  qnestion  which  is  now  be-  npon  appropriation  bills  comes  in. 
fore  the  House.  That  basis  was  somethins  like  '*  I  have  been  as  anxious  as  my  friend  from 
this :  that  the  Republican  aide  of  the  House  New  York  or  any  other  gentleman  coold  be 
would  agree  to  the  proposition  that  is  em-  to  reach  a  conclusion.  I  have  worked  for  it 
braced  in  this  army  bill,  and  would  agree  fur-  steadily.  The  only  propositions  that  have 
ther  to  what  is  known  as  the  jury  clause  in  come  from  anybody,  so  far  as  relate  to  a  ba- 
the legislative  bill ;  and  that  the  Democrats  sis  of  settlement,  have  come  from  Republicans, 
should  recede  from  what  is  known  as  the  su-  But  our  Democratic  friends  stood  like  adamant 
pervisors  and  marshals  clause  in  the  legislative  in  refusing  to  concede  one  single  thing,  refns- 
biil."  ing  to  dot  an  t  or  cross  at;  and  that  left  no- 
Mr.  Atkins :  ^^  If  my  friend  will  allow  me,  thing  for  us  to  do  but  to  agree  to  disagree. 
1  do  not  like  to  interrupt  him.  He  is  speak-  '*  You  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  have 
ing  of  the  conference  on  the  legislative,  exec-  the  next  Congress.  You  can  repeal  these  laws 
utive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill.  Does  by  means  of  bills  passed  in  the  regular  form, 
my  friend  confine  his  remarks  to  himself  or  If  the  President  uiould  see  fit  to  veto  tiiem, 
does  he  speak  of  other  members  of  tiie  con-  you  can  then  put  them  upon  appropriation  bills 
ference  ?  "  and  probably  force  him  to  take  them.  There 
Mr.  Foster :  **  I  am  speaking  of  the  proposi-  will  be  no  election  between  now  and  1880,  ex- 
tion  that  I  made.^*  cept  in  California,  to  be  affected  by  these  laws ; 
Mr.  Atkins :  "  For  yourself! "  and  I  want  to  say  to  gentlemen  on  the  other 
Mr.  Foster :  **  For  myself.  We  were  in-  side,  and  I  tJiink  I  speak  for  my  friends  on  this 
formed  in  conference  by  our  Democratic  side,  that  we  are  willing  to  make  an  exception 
friends  that  they  could  not  yield  anything,  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  set- 
Now,  while  I  have  no  right  to  speak  here  of  tleraent." 

what  the  Senators  might  have  done  on  this       Mr.  Garfield :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  jnst 

question,  yet  upon  my  own  responsibiUty  I  am  that  the  precise  situation  of  this  legislation  and 

willing  to  say  that  I  believe  if  this  basis  of  set-  the  fair  relation  of  all  parties  to  it  should  be 

tlement  had  been  agreed  to  by  our  Democratic  perfectly  understood.    It  has  been  quite  fully 

friends  an  agreement  would  have  been  reached,  stated  on  both  sides,  but  I  desire  to  enlarge  a 

*^  For  myself,  I  care  but  little  about  this  little  upon  one  or  two  features  of  what  baa 

proposition  in  the  army  bill.    I  do  not  know  been  said. 

but  that  the  time  has  about  come  when  we  **  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hew- 
perhaps  ought  to  agree  to  it,  though  I  am  not  itt]  has  certainly  drawn  very  largely  upon 
quite  ready  for  it  yet.  The  gentleman  from  what,  if  I  should  follow  his  example,  would  be 
New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  has  said,  a  great  deal  my  imagination,  in  his  statement  that  tiie  lib- 
about  English-speaking  people  and  the  liberty-  erties  of  this  country  are  now  in  danger  or 
loving  traits  of  their  character.  Sir,  I  think  ever  have  been  in  danger  f^om  the  legislation 
we  Republicans  are  as  much  in  love  with  liber-  embraced  in  the  two  clauses  of  the  sections  of 
ty  as  are  the  English  people  or  as  my  friend  the  statutes  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  this 
from  New  York.  I  have  yet  to  learn  fh>m  any  legislation.  I  admit  that  in  a  monarchical 
responsible  source  that  the  troops  ever  pre-  country  like  England,  especially  as  England 
vented  any  single  voter  from  voting  as  lie  was  in  the  days  when  their  first  army  law 

E leased.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  assisted  passed,  there  was  danger,  great  danger,  in 
undreds  and  thousands  of  poor  people  to  vote,  giving  any  considerable  power  to  the  army, 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  votea.  But  in  a  country  like  onrs,  where  the  Legiala- 
^^  We  Republicans  are  not  quite  ready  to  ture  controls  the  purse  of  the  nation^  it  can 
yield  to  all  these  demands.  And  what  is  the  freeze  the  army  to  death  when  it  chooses.  In  a 
nature  of  these  demands  ?  Are  you  going  to  country  like  ours,  where  the  Chief  Magistrate 
force  us  to  repeal  these  laws  by  provisions  on  is  liable  to  be  impeached  for  any  serious  viola- 
an  appropriation  bill  ?  I  know  we  have  a  great  tion  of  law,  for  any  malfeasance  or  misfeasance 
deal  of  discussion  about  legislation  npon  ap-  on  the  part  of  any  military  oflicer,  where  the 
propriation  bills.  It  has  been  said  that  Repub-  whole  spirit  of  the  government  is  civil,  and 
lioans  in  times  past  have  been  in  the  habit  of  the  military  is  completely  subordinated,  it 
legislating  upon  appropriation  bills.  I  agree  seems  to  me  that  the  alarms  which  my  friend 
to  thHt,  and  for  myself  I  can  not  see  any  great  from  New  York  raises  are  wholly  imaginary, 
harm  in  legislating  upon  appropriation  bills  ^Now,  gentlemen  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
when  both  Houses  agree  to  it.  But  this  prop-  what  these  two  sections  are.  They  ought  to 
osition  never  was  brought  into  this  House  as  remember  in  the  first  place  the  time  when  they 
an  independent  measure.  You  never  sought  were  passed  and  the  object  for  which  they 
to  have  it  passed  through  this  House  and  sent  were  passed.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
to  the  Senate  as  an  independent  measure.  But  that  both  the  sections  sought  to  be  modified 
you  come  in  here  with  this  proposition  on  an  in  this  appropriation  bill  are  restraining  sec- 
appropriation  biU,  and  you  undertake  through  tions — sections  mdeed  leveled  againat  the  army 
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•—one  of  tbem  laying  heavy  penalties  upon  any  book  has  been  denied  the  fall  and  free  exercise 
soldier,  wnether  enUsted  i^an  or  officer,  who  of  the  elective  franchise  in  consequence  of  the 
may  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  freedom' of  presence  of  armed  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
dections.  near  the  polls.  If  there  has  been  snoh  a  case, 
*^  Gentlemen  talk  as  thongh  these  sections  I  will  Join  with  any  man  of  any  party  in  depre- 
had  been  adopted  to  empower  the  army  to  in-  eating  it,  in  deploring  it,  in  doing  what  I  can 
terfere  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  On  the  to  prevent  its  recnrrence.*' 
contrary,  they  were  in  precisely  the  opposite  Mr.  Townshend  of  Illinois :  **  The  gentleman 
direction.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  from  New  York  has  uttered  a  truthful  sent!- 
sections  were  enacted  in  1865,  when  the  roar  ment  here,  which  is  creditable  to  him.  He  has 
of  battle  was  still  in  our  ears ;  when  our  guns  mentioned  the  fact  that  during  the  late  civil 
were  still  smoking ;  when  none  of  the  States  war  the  people  of  this  country  did  surrender 
in  rebellion  had  been  reconstructed;  when  many  things,  one  of  which  was  specie  pay- 
none  of  them  had  been  restored  to  their  place  ments.  Another  surrender  of  the  people  of 
in  the  circle  of  the  Union ;  when  all  was  chaos ;  this  country  was  to  a  large  extent  their  cousti- 
when  from  governor  down  to  the  humblest  tutional  liberty.  He  has  also  announced  that 
officer  in  every  one  of  those  States  there  was  we  have  resumed  specie  payments,  but  we  have 
no  one  that  bore  in  the  new  order  of  things  not  yet  resumed  our  liberties.  I  have  no  more 
any  recognized  authority ;  when  even  the  ma-  to  say  upon  that  point,  except  to  say  the  time 
chinerv  for  the  service  of  ordinary  civil  process  has  arrived  for  a  resumption  of  our  liberties, 
had  all  to  be  set  up  anew ;  when  by  the  neces-  I  want  now  Airther  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
81  ty  of  the  case  the  military  occupation  of  all  House  to  the  spectacle  which  has  been  pre- 
that  part  of  the  country  was  indispensable  sented  to  the  American  people  during  the  past 
even  in  the  view  of  the  most  extreme  opposers  few  days. 

of  the  Union.  It  was  at  the  time,  when  our  ^^  Why  is  it  that  there  is  an  extra  session 
Government  was  seeking  to  restore  civil  au-  imminent?  It  is  because  gentlemen  upon  tbe 
thority  in  the  place  of  the  chaos  that  the  war  other  side  of  the  House,  since  last  Saturday, 
had  left,  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  armies  have  been  filibustering  and  obstructing  legis- 
all  through  that  portion  of  the  country — ^it  was  lation  in  order  to  screen  a  man  holding  an 
at  such  a  time  that  the  victorious  Government  exalted  position  as  a  representative  of  the 
in  the  interest  of  liberty  put  up  these  muni-  Government  abroad  from  punishment  who  is 
ments  and  armaments  against  any  aggression  charged  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
of  the  military  upon  the  right  of  electors  by  There  are  some  other  issues  before  us  to  which 
saying  to  them,  *  You  shall  obstruct  no  man  in  I  will  refer.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
his  free  right  to  the  suffrage.  If  you  do,  im-  fact  that  an  appropriation  bill  making  provis- 
prisonment  and  fine  shall  be  visited  upon  the  ion  for  postal  expenses  has  been  in  a  confer- 
officer  or  man  who  may  do  iV  That  is  what  ence  committee  and  there  is  a  disagreement 
those  laws  were  for,  and  that  is  what  they  are  upon  it.  Wl)y  ?  Because  the  Senate,  a  Re- 
to-day— laws  restrictive  of  the  military  power  publican  body,  has  said  to  the  House,  ^  Unless 
with  exception  of  the  single  clause  which  does  yon  yield  to  us  a  scheme  for  subsidinng  the 
not  prohibit  them  from  keeping  the  peace  at  Brazilian  steamship  line  there  shall  be  an  extra 
the  polls.  Is  that  a  wrong,  an  act  of  tyranny  ?  session.'  Another  issue  is  presented  before  the 
Perhaps  the  law  is  now  as  necessary  as  it  was  country  upon  the  army  bill,  when  it  is  insisted 
in  1865.  I  am  free  to  admit  for  one  that  these  we  have  reached  that  period  of  neace  in  the 
enactments  were  passed  at  a  period  so  differ-  country  when  soldiers  should  be  taken  from  the 
ent  from  the  present  that  probably  we  can  polls  in  order  that  we  may  have  free  elections, 
without  serious  harm  in  any  direction  muster  a  Republican  Senate  says  to  us  in  plain  Ian* 
them  out,  as  we  mustered  out  of  service  the  guage  it  will  force  an  extra  session  before  the 
victorious  annies  when  the  war  was  done.  For  authority  to  use  troops  at  the  polls  shall  be 
myself^  I  see  no  serious  practical  objection  to  repealed.  The  point,  then,  that  the  Senate 
letUng  these  sections  go,  though  I  do  not  quite  makes  upon  us  here,  as  uttered  by  the  gentle- 
see  how  anybody  can  say  that,  while  a  State  men  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Garfield] 
may  call  out  its  own  militia  to  keep  the  peace  here  to-night,  is  that  in  reference  to  the  bill  pro- 
at  its  own  polls  (and  nobody  calls  that  tyranny,  vidingfor  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
nobody  calls  that  wickedness,  injustice,  and  a  expenses  of  the  Government,  there  shall  be  no 
menace  to  civil  liberty),  so  it  seems  to  me  that  repeal  of  laws  which  provide  for  the  appoint- 
a  nation  when  it  has  its  own  elections,  which  ment  of  Republican  recruiting  sergeants  at  the 
its  own  Oonstitution  says  it  may  regulate  as  to  polls  in  the  shape  of  deputy  marshals  and  su- 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  them,  pervisors.  I  want  to  state  the  fact  before  the 
may  with  great  propriety  use  its  own  military  House  and  the  country  that  the  Democratic  side 
force  to  keep  the  peace  at  its  own  national  of  this  House  has  not  been  guilty  of  resorting 
polls.  That  is  all  there  is  in  these  two  sections  to  filibustering  or  any  means  of  obstructing 
that  any  gentleman  has  complained  of.  Now,  legislation  in  order  to  provoke  an  extra  session. 
I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  will  say  If  an  extra  session  shall  be  found  necessary,  it 
that  any  citizen  during  the  thirteen  years  and  is  because  the  Republican  party  is  obstructing 
more  that  this  law  has  stood  on  our  statute-  legislation,  and  because  the  Democratic  party  is 
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Btanding  up  here  for  free  electtons  and  against  tion  any  honest  man  can  nrge  against  the  law 
the  Brazilian  sabsidy/'  as  it  now  stands.    I  can  not  see  why  any  one 
The  Speaker :   ^*  The   question  is    on  the  who  is  anxious  to  have  fair  and  honest  elec- 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  tions  in  this  country  should  ask  for  its  repeal, 
the  House  further  insist  upon  its  disagreement  The  fact  is,  the  war  against  this  law  is  waged 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  army  appro'  not  so  much  by  men  who  want  fair  and  honest 
priation  bill."  elections,  as  by  mere  politicians  who  hope,  by 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Hewitt  of  New  York  was  wiping  out  this  law,  to  advance  the  interests 
then  agreed  to.  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  thus  help  for- 
Mr.  Hewitt  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  ward  their  own  ambitions  schemes.    There 
just  taken ;  and  also  moved  that  the  motion  to  is  method  in  what  these  men  are  doing,  and 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table.  it  will  be  well  for  us  before  we  give  our  votes 
The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to.  in  favor  of  this  amendment  to  pause  and  con- 
So  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  sider  the  meaning  of  the  demand  for  its  pas- 

sage,  to  pause  and  consider  what  peculiar  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  this  cry  that  comes  up 
In  the  House  on  February  26th  the  bill  from  a  Democratic  caucus,  asking  that  this 
makmg  appropriations  for   the  Legisktive,  law  be  repealed.    Why,  sir,  this  cry  is  nothing 
Executive,  and  Judicial  departments  of  the  but  a  note  of  alarm,  a  signal  of  distress.    The 
gov^ment  was  considered  m  Committee  of  Democratic  party  is  in  trouble,  and  this  House 

S^^^L  •  iifro-  .      .  I  is  called  upon  to  help  it  out.    The  future  looks 

The  Chairmwi:  "Tlie  question  is  upon  the  dark  for  that  party  unless  some  relief  is  fu:- 

amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  nighed  at  once. 

Ohio  [Mr.^  Southard],  which  the  Clerk  will        »« The  enforcement  of  this  law  by  President 

now  read.  Hayes  has  sent  terror  to  Democratic  leaders 

The  Clerk  read  Mr.  Southard's  amendments,  everywhere.    As  the  law  goes  forth  and  does 

as  follows :  jtg  ^ork,  they  see  the  immense  Democratic 

That  the  rovcnl  sections  of  the  Sevised  Statutes  of  majorities  in  i^uch  cities  as  New  York  almost 

the  United  States,  from  and  including  section  2011  to  entirely  wiped  out.    They  see  their  friends 

and  including  20dl,  Mid  aU  other  proviMons  of  law  and  supporters  in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 

IS^^d'^C-^^McTr^^^^^^^  fioridiC  Maryland,  and  New  York  arrested, 

tions.  or  any  special  deputy  marahal,  or  other  deputy  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 

marshal  of  elections,  or  the  payment  of  any  money  to  These  facts  lead  them  to  fear  for  the  future  of 

any  aueh  supervisor  or  deputy  marshal  of  elections  their  party.     They  know  that  if  this  law  is 

?^  Ki.^'"'^o?^^°™^  "  "''°**'  ^'  ^  *^^  "^  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  statute-book  and 

are  ncpeby,  repealed,  •         i»        j  •..     x«     •  mi  v 

"    '  18  enforced,  our  penitentiaries  will  soon  be 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois  said :  "  It  is  scarcely  filled  with  Democratic  voters.    They  know, 

necessary  to  remark  that  I  am  most  decidedly  too,  that  this  law,  honestly  and  fearlessly  eze- 

opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  cuted,  would  wipe  out  the  heavy  Democratic 

gentleman   from   Ohio  [Mr.   Southard],    and  migorities  in  many  localities,  both  North  and 

hope  to  see  it  voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  South.    They  understand  fully  that  while  this 

majority.    The  reasons  upon  which  I  base  my  law  is  in  the  interest  of  honest  elections  and 

opposition  are  two :  first,  because  I  believe  it  good  government,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 

to  be  bad  policy  to  legislate  in  regard  to  gen-  the  Democratic  party,  and  hence  they  have 

eral  matters  in  an  appropriation  bill ;  and  sec-  resolved  to  blot  it  out. 

ond,  because  I  heartily  approve  those  poi*tions        ^'  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  blame  the  Democratic 

of  our  law  which  this  amendment  proposes  to  leaders  much  for  being  alarmed  at  the  sitna- 

repeal,  and  am  in  favor  of  letting  them  remain  tion.    Tlie  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous. 

as  they  now  are  upon  our  statute-book.    What  This  law  is  cutting  down  Democratic  majorl- 

is  this  law,  let  me  ask,  or  rather  what  are  its  ties  fearfully.    Already  hosts  of  Democratic 

provisions?    The  law  simply  provides  that  in  voters  have  faUen  beneath  its  unsparing  band. 

certain  cases  the  United  States  court  shsll  ap-  No  less  than  two  stalwart  Democrats  who 

point  persons  to  act  as  supervisors  of  elections,  claim  to  be  elected  to  the  Forty- sixth  Con- 

and  makes  it  the  duty  of  United  States  mar-  gress  are  already  indicted  for  election  frauda, 

shals  under  certain   circumstances  to  assist  and  may  be  landed  in  the  penitentiary  any 

these  supervisors  in  the  discharge  of  their  du-  day.    Why,  sir,  if  this  thing  is  allowed  to  go 

ties.    The  sole  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  on  much  longer,  the  Democrats  may  find  them- 

fraud  at  the  ballot-box  and  secure  free,  fair,  selves  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  next  Honse. 

and  honest  elections.    This  being  so,  why  is  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  danger  that 

it  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  so  threatens  our  Democratic  friends.    If  this  law 

hostile  to  it?    Are  they  not  in  favor  of  fair  continues  in  force  until  1880,  and  under  its 

and  honest  elections— of  preserving  the  purity  operation  we  can  get  a  fair  and  honest  eleo- 

of  the  ballot-box?    It  would  certainly  seem  tion,  not  only  will  the  Democrats  not  be  able 

not,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  bitter  war  to  elect  their  candidate  for  President,  but 

they  are  making  against  this  law.    I  am  free  many  of  our  Democratic  friends  on  this  flotir 

to  confess,  sir,  that  I  can  not  see  what  objeo-  will  be  retired  to  the  ranks  of  private  life. 
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'*  This  is  the  secret  of  the  Democratic  ha-  number,  and  in  1870  there  were  nearly  6,000 
tred  of  thia  law.  The  fact  ia,  the  Democratic  more  votes  oast  in  my  single  district  than 
leaders  hnve  decennined  npon  snocess  at  the  were  cast  in  the  whole  State  of  Rhode  Island ; 
next  Prdsidentiiil  election,  and  as  this  law  that  is,  less  than  one  half  her  citizens  are  al- 
Sbands  in  their  way  they  have  resolved  to  get  lowed  to  vote,  and  they  mav  possibly  have  to 
r:d  of  it.  They  propose  to  repeat  in  1880  the  resort  to  another  Dorr  rebellion  to  secare 
frauds  and  dishonest  trickery  of  their  party  in  their  rights  as  freemen. 
1876,  only  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  They  **  Now,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
say  that  in  order  to  carry  the  State  of  New  He  said  Uie  other  day :  ^  r^ot  one  man  on  that 
York  for  the  democracy  the  bummers,  dead-  side  of  the  House  has  sought  in  any  way  to  do 
beats,  and  plug-uglies  of  New  York  Oity  must  anything  to  purify  the  ballot-box,  but  idl  have 
be  allowed  to  vote  hidf  a  doxen  times  apiece  favored  free  fraud  in  our  elections.'  Is  it 
instead  of  only  onoe,  a^  they  can  do  under  this  possible  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  meant 
law.  They  say  that  the  white-liners  and  rifie-  that?  I  trust  he  did  not.  It  is  language  that 
dub  men  must  be  permitted  to  intimidate  Re-  can  not  be  reasonably  applied  to  a  single 
publican  voters,  drive  them  from  the  polls,  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House.  It  is 
and  vote  tis3ue  ballots  to  their  hearts'  content,  not  true,  and  if  applied  to  any  one  on  this 
or  the  Southern  States  will  all  go  Republican,  ride  would  be  pronounced  false  and  slander- 
Th'J  repeal  of  this  law  will  be  an  act  solely  ous.  Why,  sir,  thb  is  the  old  cry  of  *  Wolf  1  * 
in  the  interest  of  the  Damooratic  party,  and  *  Stop  thief  I '  this  cry  of  fraud  in  elections. 
not  in  the  intereat  of  the  country.  It  will  Why,  rir,  in  1870  the  Democratic  m^ority  of 
simply  mean  the  opening  of  the  flood-gates  of  all  the  votes  cast  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
iniquity,  ballot-box  stuffing,  intimidation,  and  lion  over  that  oast  for  the  Republican  candi- 
fraud  in  order  to  make  Ddmaoratio  success  date,  and  counting  only  the  white  vote  it  was 
certain  in  1830.  It  will  only  give  the  Democ-  nearly  or  quite  one  million ;  and  yet  the  voice 
racy  more  complete  control  in  those  localitiej  of  the  people  was  stifled  by  fraud,  by  perju- 
where  they  are  in  the  m:^|ority,  and  thus  ries,  by  forgeries,  by  the  improper  use  of  the 
enable  them  with  impunity  to  parpatrate  such  power  of  Federal  oflScials  all  over  the  land, 
frauds  upon  the  ballot-box  as  will  give  them  and  by  the  improper  use  of  the  army.  Hav- 
a  victory."  in?  the  control  of  an  army  of  oflSce-holders, 

Mr.  Davis  of  North  Girolini:  "The  gentle-  with  the  aid  of  supervisors  and  marshals  ap- 
man  from  Maine  [Mr.  Powers]  said  the  other  pointed  for  partisan  purposes  and  paid  out  of 
diy:  ^I  for  one  bdlieve  that  every  citizen  the  public  funds,  by  assessments  on  office- 
should  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  have  that  holders,  and  the  improper  use  of  official  power, 
vota  honestly  counted.'  Now,  sir,  it  seems  the  will  of  the  people  was  defeated.  Sir,  this 
curious  to  me  that  gentleman  in  the  section  amendment  is  a  protest  against  fraud  and  out- 
from  which  the  gentleman  from  Mnine  cones,  rages  in  elections ;  a  protest  against  the  im- 
oan  not  discover  the  fact  that  in  the  little  proper  use  of  Federal  patronage  and  Federal 
State  of  Rhode  Island  there  are  more  white  power ;  and  it  is  strange  that  a  charge  such  as 
men  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  that  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  should 
are  not  only  not  allowed  to  have  thsir  votes  come  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
honestly  counted,  but  are  not  allowed  to  vote  "  Sir,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  little  feeling 
at  all,  than  there  are  negroes  disfranchised  by  when  I  hear  not  only  my  whole  party  abused, 
intimidation  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  but  when  I  hear  statements  made  in  regard  to 
and  South  Carolina  combined,  even  counting  all  my  section  and  my  State  which  I  know  to  be 
that  are  alleged  to  have  been  intimidated.  In  untrue,  and  which  go  all  over  the  land  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  free  white  citizens  prejudice  and  poison  the  public  mind  against 
are  excluded  unless  possessed  *^  of  real  estate  us.  I  repeat,  the  gentleman  can  not  find  a 
of  the  value  of  $184  over  and  above  all  incumi-  man  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  in  any  way 
brances,  ...  or  which  shuU  rent  for  $7  per  *  approves  of  fraud  in  elections '  or  in  any- 
annum,  over  and  above  all  rent  reserved,  or  thing  else.  That,  perhaps,  belons^  rather  to 
interest  of  any  incumbrance  thereon."  Yet  the  gentleman's  own  party  friends  in  I/>uisi- 
beam-eyed  political  saitits  up  there  can  look  ana  and  Florida,  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  I 
over  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  down  into  the  know,  have  been  rewarded  by  his  party ; 
South  and  find  a  vast  deal  to  complain  of.  known  and  recognized  perjurers  have  been 
No  man  is  allowed  to  vote  in  the  State  of  rewarded  by  the  bestowal  of  office,  I  will  not 
Massachusetts  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  say  (because  I  hope  it  is  not  true)  with  the 
Apply  these  tests  to  the  impoverished  South,  approval  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  nine  tenths  of  your  Republican  brethren  "  All  this  complaint  against  the  Democratic 
would  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote.  party  of  the  South  has  its  origin  in  the  fact 

**  Now,  sir,  in  regard  to  Rhode  Island,  I  that  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colored 

have  only  to  say  that  there  are  free  white  men  man,  derigned  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Re- 

who  are  not  allowed  to  vote.    With  two  Repre-  publican  party,  the  Democrats  have  gained 

•entatives  on  this  floor,  she  only  cast  26,627  power,  and  our  Republican  friends  have  been 

votes  at  the  last  Presidential  election  out  of  a  grievously  disappointed.    Instead  of  securing 

voting  population  of  more  than  twice  that  increased  power  for  that  party,  it  has  proved. 
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as  the  late  Senator  Morton  had  the  good  sense  barst  of  popular  indignation,  which  consigned 

to  foresee,  an  element  of  weakness.    Our  Re-  John  Adams  to  private  life,  and  placed  Thomas 

pnblican   fHends  commit  a  radical   mistake  Jefferson,  the  great  expounder  of  the  Demoo* 

when  they  assume  that  the  colored  vote  be*  racy,  in  the  Presidential  chair.    So  now  the 

longs  to  their  party  as  a  matter  of  right  Democracy  to-day  plant  themselves  on  the  old 

Their  argument,  syllogisticaUy  put,  is  this:  stronghold  that  Uiere  is  no  safety  for  civil  lib- 

**  First.  The  party  that  gave  the  colored  erty  when  power  is  centralized ;  that  the  only 

man  the  rig^t  to  vote  is  entitled  to  his  vote.  security  for  free  institutions  Uesin  the  distri- 

*'*'  Second.  The  Republican  party  gave  him  bution  of  power  among  the  people,  so  as  to 

the  right  strengthen  local  self-government    We  believe 

^'Therefore,  the  Republican  party  is  enti-  if  abuses  occur  they  wiU  be  remedied  more 

tied  to  his  vote.  quickly,  more  readily,  and  more  effectually 

^*  Colored  men  are  beginning  to  comprehend  than  by  any  central  power, 
this,  and  to  understand  that  if  it  is  good  log^o,  **  And  when  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
it  may  be  bad  policy ;  and  when  they  remem-  Frye]  alluded  to  those  corrupt  Judges  who  had 
her  how  often  the  men  for  whom  they  have  granted  false  naturalization  napers  in  1866,  he 
voted  have  cheated  and  swindled  them,  it  is  overlooked  the  fact  that  Juages  Barnard  and 
not  strange  that  they  should  conclude  to  McCunn  were  driven  from  the  bench,  not  by 
change  their  vote&  and  re^gard  good  policy  as  the  Government  at  Washington,  but  by  the  in- 
better  than  doubtful  logic.  They  have  found  dignant  voice  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
by  experience — that  best  of  teachers — ^that  York.  And  we  say  now  that  these  statutes, 
the  average  white  radical  who  came  down  thus  centralizing  power  in  Washington,  al- 
f rom  the  North  and  professed  so  much  love  though  they  may  alleviate  temporary  difficulty, 
for  them  was  often  a  hypocrite,  still  oftener  a  are  sure  to  produce  evils  on  a  scale  of  infinitely 
swindler,  and  sometimes  a  thief.  They  are  greater  magnitude,  and  to  become  the  parent 
beginning  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  to  of  abuses  which,  if  tolerated,  will  imperil,  and 
think  for  themselves  and  to  ask,  *  How  is  it  if  permanently  tolerated  will  destroy,  the  right 
that  our  good  friends  who  love  ns  so,  and  who  of  suffhige  and  the  inestimable  blessiDgs  to 
are  always    whining  about  our   rights   and  which  it  gives  birth. 

wrongs,  especially  as  election  time  approaches,  *^  The  gentleman  from  Maine  said  it  was  ne- 
how  is  it  that  these  good  friends  have  never  cessary  to  repeal  these  laws  in  order  to  carry 
invited  ns  to  Maine  or  Michigan,  to  Massaohu-  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Democracy, 
setts  or  to  Minnesota,  to  Iowa  or  to  Indiana,  Does  the  gentleman  not  know,  did  he  not  him- 
or  to  some  other  northern  State  where  sweet  self  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the  election 
liberty  was  bom  and  grew  for  us  ?  *  Sir,  our  of  1876  was  an  honest  election  in  the  State  of 
Republican  friends  underrate  the  colored  man  New  York ;  and  did  not  Governor  Tilden  re- 
if  they  suppose  that  he  can  always  be  deceived  ceive  a  majority  in  that  State  of  over  thirty 
by  the  cunning  arts  of  the  men  who  first  be-  thousand?  What  motive,  then,  have  we  to  re- 
wildered  and  then  swindled  him.  It  is  a  mis-  peal  those  laws  in  order  that  the  Democratic 
take  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  follow  the  party  may  carry  the  State  of  New  York  ?  We 
great  law  of  self-interest  which  governs  other  have  carried  that  State  by  constantly  increas- 
men — especially  our  Republican  friends^ and  ing  minorities  at  every  election  nnce  their  en- 
vote  in  accordance  with  their  interests.^'  actroent    And  we  shall  do  it  to  the  end  of 

Mr.  Hewitt  of  New  York :  **  Mr.  Chairman,  time,  unless  by  the  abuse  of  those  election  laws 
the  opposition  which  is  expressed  against  this  which  we  seek  to  repeal  free  citizens  shall  be 
amendment  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  otlier  side,  deterred  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage, 
shows  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  for  them  ^*  Now,  Mr.  Davenport  has  administered  this 
to  comprehend  the  motives  which  govern  the  law  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  up  to  the 
Democracy  in  their  desire  and  their  fixed  ^e-  present  hour,  and  found  no  way  honestly  to 
termination  to  erase  from  the  statute-books  Keep  Democratic  voters  from  the  polls.  But 
every  provision  which  infringes  upon  the  per-  in  1876  they  taught  him  a  lesson  in  New  Or- 
Bonal  liberty  of  the  citizen.  These  provisions  leans.  They  issued  ten  thousand  warrants  in 
have  all  been  placed  upon  the  statute-book  dur-  one  day,  and  upon  tb^  strength  of  that  Mr. 
ing  and  since  the  close  of  the  late  war.  For  Davenport,  on  the  night  before  the  election, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  old  prin-  upon  the  affidavit  of  his  own  clerk,  issued  war- 
ciples  upon  which  free  government  had  been  rants  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  four  thon- 
based  were  found  sufficient  for  the  preserva-  sand  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
tion  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  most  sacred  their  imprisonment  on  the  day  of  election  in 
right  of  the  citizen.  Once  only  in  our  history  the  iron  den  of  the  court-house.  What  oc- 
was  an  attempt  made  to  violate  the  principles  curred  on  that  memorable  day  has  been  de- 
upon  which  George  Mason,  and  Thomas  Jeffer-  scribed  with  graphic  power  by  General  Win- 
son,  and  James  Madison,  and  Alexander  Ham-  gate  in  his  argument  before  Judge  Blatchford 
iiton  had  firmly  planted  the  structure  of  free  agnjust  the  validity  of  these  arrests,  which 
government,  and  that  was  when  the  alien  and  will  be  confirmed  by  my  colleague  from  New 
sedition  laws  were  forced  on  this  country.  York  [Mr.  Eickhoff],  who  was  present  and  saw 
They  were  swept  from  tlie  statute-books  in  a  what  occurred : 
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^*6uch  a  scene  as  the  room  of  this  court  pnsented  his  oa^e  was  made  known  in  the  proper  qnar- 

i>n  that  election  day  has  new  hefore  been  witneeeed  ter,  and   proceedings  of  haheat  corpus  were 

in  this  city  or  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  .  .»      ^  r    .  ^.      nnMttnn  nf  th«  l«-ynlitv  nf 

never  wUl  again.    From  early  morning  until  after  the  ^'^^^  ^  ^'  ^41?  questton  ot  tbe  legality  ol 

polls-were  dosed  these  rooms  werejpacked  and  jammed  these  arrests.    The  name  of  that  unfortunate 

with  a  mass  of  prisoners  and  marahala.  Not  onlr  were  citizen  was  Peter  Coleman — a  name  destined 

they  crowded  hevond  their  capacity,  but  the  hafls  and  to  live  in  history  with  that  of  John  Peter  Zen- 

oorndors  were  thronged  with  those  who  were  unable  ^.      j^     j     ^y^    colonial  days  of  New  York, 

U>  obtain  admission :  so  that  the  counsel  representing  ®    »  •*««,.«  »««  «/^^«vm.m  «.c»^«^.  ^^t,  .    . /^f 

the  prisoners  and  the  bondsmen  who  were  to  be  offered  «««  «>  Jortnnat*  as  to  have  snffered  a  similar 

to  secure  their  release  had  the  greatest  difficulty  and  arrest  and  to  have  achieved  immortality  by 

were  frequently  unsuocessful  in  obtaining  entrance,  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  press.    Cole- 

In  addition  to  all  this  was  this  dalectable  hron  *pen »  m^n^g  ^^g^  ^gg  brought  before  Judge  Blatch- 

on  the  upper  floor,  m  which  men  were  crowded  until  <.  „j  ._  „.  i^  „^  ^  r.«»;«k4.  t»^<^  «#  ♦iw»  i?»^/^««i 

it  resemfifed  the  »Wk  hole  of  Calcutta,*  and  where  ]^^^l^  *^^®  «°^  upright  Judge  of  the  Federal 

thev  were  kept  for  hours,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  suffer-  Court,  who  never  has  and  never  will  allow  bis 

in/ in  every  way,  until  their  oases  could  be  reached.  Republican  sympathies  to  interfere  with  the 

With  scarcely  an  exception  these  men  had  gone  to  the  atem  performance  of  his  duty.    The  case  was 

polls  expecting  to  be  •^'^t  but  ashort  tii^.    ^y  elaborately  argued,  and  in  a  careful  opinion  he 

of  them  were  thinly  cuid.    Numbere  had  sick  wives  A^iA^ji  ♦i.-*  iL*  ^«i-  -,«»  ♦Ua  »»k^««u  ^u^^.^ 

or  reUtivee ;  some  wore  sick  themselves.   There  were  decided  that  not  only  was  the  affidavit  where- 

earmen  who  had  left  their  horses  standing  in  the  pub-  on  the  arrest  was  made  insufficient,  but  that 

Uc  streets ;  men  whose  situations  depended  upon  their  the  warrant  itself  was  unlawfully  issued.     He 

speedy  return ;  men  who  wished  to  leave  the  dty  on  fanher  decided  that  the  naturalization  papers 

SSS?,l^^u^;a^/Zi;?^rcfr^^^^  which  had  been  called  in  question  upon  tlie 

•xistecj  in  their  cases,  so  that  it  was  punful  for  the  other  side  had  been  duly  made  and  issued ; 

eounsel  who  were  endeavoring  to  secure  their  release  and,  to  quote  his  own  language— 
to  approach  sufficiently  near  Uie  railing  to  hear  their 
piteous  appeals  and  witness  the  cUstress  which  "-^ — 
oad  no  power  to  alleviate.    And  over  all  this  pus! 

jlS5S'^&vS^i**«i°«^n^^X'^  ^iiSor;K"oc^;;;ri";iSer~^^or"i^ 

''''^'*  •« J5f  ^*^^??^^&!SIf*Il^«!^J^i««  w^  to  his  admission.    As  he  was  legaUy  admitted:  it  wii 

npagmfioence,  admly  mdifferent  to  evwything  but  the  ^    ^   ^ourt  to  rive  tohim  the  certiAcate  of 

ringle  fact  tliat  no  man  who  j;«  «X^  Jww^^on  !ff  SS^riSp  which  was  «^en  to  him,  and  that  certifl- 

ISI'^^.^ffM^^^i&^.^^lZ^  c^  was  not  unUwMy  issued  or' made.     On  this 

!L«PS^^Lf  ?n„?Z2f  fl^IS^S^V^^  g^^^  ^  ^  «tttiUed  to  his  discharge  ftom  arrest. 
**^''  ^'^  f  5^2^.®^  J^TKf ^^f  a^l?l!:        "  Bttt  there  is  another  ground  on  which  Coleman  is 

aunervisor  of  electoons  am  do  if  he  fc«»;^2^,  .tj  entlUed  to  be  dlschaig«rEven  if  there  were  such  a 

7^  Z'lL^h^^J.Ji^Lt  Stn  ^^  ^^«  defect  in  the  recoixi^FSe  Superior  Court  as  to  make 

these  persons  had  committed  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  ^  oertiflcato  riven  to  him  one  that  was  unUwftUly 

as  to  require  these  whole^  V'^ISf^iX'  ^.^^^.^^  im^^^h^i^  SMtyof  an  offense  under 

als,  the  poaw,  and  outraged  laws  of  the  community^  „^„„  g^g   ^,^  ^^^  |^  ^  ^^  oertiflcate  he 
required  to  be 
four  thousand 


and  that 

require  this  wbitraiT  action  should  be  punish^  Put    ^^  thr^jSJXif  tlTfcourtl^imYirhel^iTcd^kt  "^ 

£l^SS:?I£l^?iTi!Lf^!:™;tSr^^^  time  fh,m  the  Court  a  c^Siflcate  stating,  that  all  the 


j«i.  mer  Burnwiuereu  wiiair  "»"«  «  ^"^""^y*^  oonviot  hun  of  using  suoh  ccrtilloato  knowing  that  it 

«n4  maae  Uie^roimM  thitt  ea^^  was  un'awfUlly  issuk    So  maniibst  was  this  that  the 

jontj  of  nepessi^  *H$%{^y^7I^J?'^SS?L2S?LS^t^  m<»°«at  the  fi^  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 

JSf^^ffifhSfvJ^tTtkil^Vf?^^^^  Court<m  the  hearingonthelEi*«M«««#,  it  announced 

bail.    If  thev  had  voted,  flltht^Mh  if  n^pronerynat-  ^j^  Coleman  would  be  discharged^ unmediately  on 

!f^Snnlrth7J!;^  ifiiS^^  this  ground  alone.    Thereu^X  attorney  fo/ the 

'"^^^^J^lS^^^.^^^y^^A^^^l  United  States  stated  that  Iw  did  not  thhik  the  evi- 

wera  immedmte^y  relowed.     After  sundown,  when  ^       disclosed  suffldenUy  iruUty  knowledge  on  the 

j^iis"**!:!;"  ■Tnl^'^iij^i*  h^^^  jS^fcSSSiSuieT^m^^^ 

*^'^'^*'  ^^^Jf^^  ^  ^^  ^^  *^^    ^^  »«Mhip»  and  that  he  consented  that  he  should  go  at 

and  aU  set  at  hberty.  ^^^  '^He  was  immediately  released  ftom  custody, 

t(  »Pk««  oM<>..A  ^wiAn»»^wi    «m<v4'  ^ti  *\%a  f«nrkAi.;oi  but  uo  formsl  decision  was  made,  in  order  that  other 

"  This  scene  occurred,  not  in  the  jmpenal  ^^^i^^.  presented  might  be  aigued,  considered,  and 

oity  of  Berlin,  where  despotism  is  striving  to  bedded.                    -a           a     i 

roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  but  in  the  metropo-  **  An  order  will  be  entered  dischatging  Coleman 

lis  of  this  land  of  freedom,  in  the  free  city  from  custody.               „^^^„^„^  r^. .  .  ^, 

of  the  sovereign  State  of  New  York.    Fortu-  \\  IamueL  B  CL^^        '              ^' 

nately  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  out  of  these  four  ^^tj  jy^^^  j^^'y  for  the  United  Stetes. 

thousand  citizens  thus  summarily  deprived  of  «<  e.  ELLEBY  ANDERSON, 

their  freedom  and  of  the  sacred  right  of  suf-  ''  QEOBQE  W.  WINGATE, 

frage,  one  man  alone,  so  poor  that  he  had  no  .,  .                  t/^ttw  t  t\  LxrifmRLm^^?S^ 

f li^ds  to  become  his  briTand  so  friendless  '*  ^  «>Py-         ^^^  ^  DAVENPOKT,  Clerk. 

that  he  seems  not  to  have  known  that  he  **Now  let  me  inquire  what  redress  these 

might  have  walked  away,  was  committed  to  four  thoasand  citizens  thus  unlawfully  arrested 

jail,  and  allowed  to  lie  there  until  by  accident  have  under  the  law  against  Mr.  Davenport. 
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Can  they  bring  suit  for  damages  for  false  ar-  To  state  the  proposition  is  to  condemn  it,  and 

rest?    No;   they  are  met  hj  the  conclasiye  I  discnss  it  no  farther. 

answer  that  it  was  an  official  act  done  in  the  **  The  third  proposition  strikes  down  at  a 

Eerformanoe  of  a  duty  required  by  the  statute,  blow  twenty  sections  of  the  statutes,  compria- 
i  there  any  reason  why  tnis  outrage  may  not  ing  those  election  laws  which  constitute  to- 
be  repeated  at  the  next  or  any  future  election  ?  day  the  safeguards  of  the  ballot-box  and  tiie 
If  four  thousand  men  can  be  arrested  in  one  muniments  of  liberty.  They  are  all  that  can 
day  upon  the  affidavit  of  one  man,  the  entire  protect  and  keep  pure  the  ballot-box  in  many 
legal  majority  of  either  party  might  be  wiped  States  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in  the  great 
out  in  any  city  of  this  Union  by  supervisors  city  of  New  York.  And  I  t'Cll  the  gentleman 
bold  enough  to  take  the  responsibility  of  such  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  in  all  fairness 
monstrous  action.  that  there  never  has  been  an  instance  where 
*'  My  grievance  is  not  that  this  was  done  by  any  honest  voter  has  been  deprived  of  the  ex- 
a  Republican  official.  My  objection  is  that  it  ercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  enforce- 
can  be  done  by  any  officiid  whatever.  I  should  ment  of  any  one  of  those  laws,  and  I  challenge 
protest  just  as  earnestly  against  it  if  it  had  any  man  on  this  floor  to  show  an  instance 
been  the  action  of  a  Democratic  supervisor,  where  any  man  has  been  deprived  of  his  rights 
under  a  Democratic  administration.  It  simply  by  those  great  safeguards  of  our  Govem- 
goes  to  prove  what  I  have  already  said,  that  ment." 

there  is  no  safety  and  can  be  no  safety  for  per-  Mr.  Hewitt  of  New  York :  '^  I  instance  Peter 
sonal  liberty  when  the  fountuin  of  power  is  Coleman,  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Blatchford, 
not  in  the  people,  but  resides  in  a  centralized  which  I  nold  in  my  hand." 
goveroment.  The  fact  that  despotism  is  the  Mr.  Hazelton :  *'  Now,  sir,  who  asks  for  this 
inevitable  result  of  centralized  power  is  as  old  great  change ;  whence  comes  the  demand  for 
as  the  story  of  the  human  race.  The  com-  these  amendments?  Do  the  one  miUion  vo- 
plaints  of  citizens  at  a  distance  from  the  cen-  ters  of  the  black  race  in  the  South  ask  for  tbis 
tral  power  are  rarely  heard;  but  where  the  legislation?  Not  one  of  them,  sir.  Does  Che 
power  to  redress  grievances  resides  at  home,  demand  come  from  that  sentiment  that  carried 
where  men  live  and  move  among  their  fel-  the  Government  through  the  storm  and  shock 
low-citizens,  grievances  can  not  long  survive,  of  war  and  laid  its  foundations  anew  in  the 
There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  this  fact  principles  of  liberty?  No,  sir.  "Where,  then, 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Tweed  ring,  does  the  voice  come  from?  Louisiana  wants 
who  were  the  creators  of  whatever  frauds  it ;  and  her  regular  political  diet  has  been  for 
occurred  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  the  last  ten  years  fraud,  intimidation,  and 
was  utterly  broken  up  and  its  members  con-  blood.  Alabama  wants  it,  and  upon  that, 
signed  to  prison  and  to  exile.  The  very  judges  declaration  of  her  leading  citizens  that  the  ex-i 
who  connived  at  their  atrocities  were  the  first  ercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  black 
to  feel  the  popular  indignation,  and  were  driv-  man  is  a  crime  against  American  liberty, 
en  in  disgrace  from  the  bench  into  obscurity,  South  Carolina  wants  it  also ;  and  the  gentle- 
from  which  they  can  never  emerge."  man  from  that  State  [Mr.  Aiken]  only  the  other 
Mr.  Hazelton  of  Wisconsin :  **  Mr.  Chairman,  day  boasted  on  this  floor  that  as  a  matter  of  re- 
there  are  three  propositions,  sir,  involved  in  crimination  they  were  in  South  Carolina  now 
these  amendments.  The  first  in  order,  which  visiting  back  upon  the  Republicans,  upon  the 
provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  restrictions  black  men,  this  whole  scheme  of  the  tissue 
placed  upon  the  jury-box  by  sections  820  and  ballot." 

821  of  tne  Revised  Statues,  I  support  with  all  Mr.  Aiken :  ^^  You  are  sorry  the  chickens 
my  heart.  I  support  it  because  it  opens  the  are  coming  home  to  roost,  are  you  ? " 
jury-box  to  the  intelligence  of  the  South,  Mr.  Hazelton :  **  If  you  tell  them  a  man^s 
brings  it  within  that  constitutions!  principle  right  is  struck  down  in  South  Carolina,  they 
which  permits  the  citizen  to  be  tried  by  nis  will  answer  you  that  the  North  sent  down 
peers,  and  places  it  where  it  ought  to  stand  in  awhile  ago  a  lot  of  carpet-baggers.  If  yon  say 
our  country,  open  to  every  citizen  ordinarily  that  crimes  are  committed  there  against  civili- 
eligible  to  pass  upon  a  question  of  fact  in  the  zation,  against  humanity,  the  answer  is,  *  Why. 
courts  of  the  lana.  you  sent  carpet-baggers  down  to  rule  over  ns.^ 
*'  The  next  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  Now,  the  gentlemsn  from  South  Carolina — and 
which  the  American  people  will  repudiate  at  no  man  has  a  higher  respect  for  that  gentle- 
sight.  It  is  to  make  the  jury-box  of  our  conn-  man  than  I  have — says  that  because,  away 
try  a  political  jury-box.  It  is  to  select  one  juror  back,  some  Republican  was  elected  by  tissue 
from  one  political  party  and  the  next  from  an-  ballot**,  now  the  thing  had  come  home  to 
other  political  party,  who  are  to  constitute  roost." 

thus  made  up  a  jury  to  try  the  great  questions  Mr.  Whitthome  of  Tennessee :  "  Mr.  Chair- 

which  shall  arise  in  the  administration  of  jus-  man,  far  above  part^  and  .far  above  the  love  I 

tice  in  the  future  of  our  country.    It  is  revolu-  bear  the  section  in  which  I  was  born  is  my  at- 

tionary  and  impracticable.    Such  a  system,  sir,  tachment  to  a  republican  form  of  government ; 

will  poison  the  very  fountains  of  -justice  and  and  whatever  else  may  happen  in  the  future 

undermine  and  destroy  the  settled  law  of  ages,  of  this  country,  I  trust  the  inheritance  of  a  free 
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baOot  shall  be  the  heritage  for  all  time  of  the  fcnaos  prohibited  heroin,  or  who  oommiti  any  offense 

American  citizen.     Under  the  Constitution,  apimtthelawjof  the  Cnitod  Stotes:  but  nopgjw 

A  *•  1    1   -    *:^«  A   u  :-  ^^^^A^A  ♦i»«4.  4TK«Z  *n*il    w  arrested  without  prooeaa   for  any  onenso 

Article  1,  section  4,  it  is  provided  that    That  „^j  oommittod  in  the  present  of  the  ma»&d  or  his 

the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holdmg  elec-  general  or  special  deputies,  or  either  of  them,  or  of  the 

tions  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  supervisors  of  olectiom  or  either  of  them :  and  for  the 

be  proRoribed  in  each  Stote  by  the  Legisktare  purposes  of  arrest  or  the  preservation  of  the  domo,  the 

thereof ;  but  the  Coagre«  may  at  any  Ume  by  ;gS?rS:;':^4f  rir±lJi?^'Jiteh°'S^ 

law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  i«ve  the  same  duties  and  powers  as  deputy  marshals; 

to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.'    Novr,  it  nor  shall  any  person,  on  the  day  of  such  election,  bu 

is  daimed  that  under  this  provision  of  the  Con-  arrested  without  process  for  any  offense  oommittoa  on 

stitntion  the  existing  laws  in  regard  to  super-  *^«  ^^  of  registration. 

visors  of  election  and  their  aids,  deputy  mar-  ^^  It  will  be  seen  from  this  section  that  an  in- 

shals,  and  which  are  sought  to  be  repealed  by  definite  number  of  marshals  may  be  appointed, 

the  pending  amendment,  were  enacted.  It  is  a  fact  that  pending  the  elections  of  1876 

"  It  is  admitted  that  Congress  may  rightfully  over  eleven  thousand  were  appointed ;  a  body 
adopt  regulations  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  of  men  in  numbers  equal  to  one  half  of  your 
manner  of  the  elections  of  Representatives  in  regular  army,  and,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  mul- 
Congress,  but  it  is  denied  that  Congress  in  the  tiplied  beyond  the  strength  of  that  army.  Re- 
exercise  of  this  right  to  make  regulations,  membering  that  these  marshals  are  paid  by  the 
either  as  to  time,  place,  or  manner,  can  deter-  National  Government  out  of  the  taxes  derived 
mine  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  from  the  people,  we  come  to  look  into  the  pow- 
elector  or  his  qualification  in  this  regard.  This  er  with  wtiicb  these  marshals  are  vested.  They 
belongs  alone  to  the  States  or  the  people  there-  are  clothed  with  the  power  to  decide  of  their 
of.  The  people  of  the  States  may  fix  thequali-  own  will,  whether  *  order'  is  observed,  either 
ficatlon  of  the  elector  as  to  age^  residence,  and  at  places  of  registration  or  voting;  whether 
character,  and  when  so  fixed  and  determined,  there  is  ^  fraudulent  registration ' ;  whether 
these  electors  become  and  are  the  supremo  there  is  '  fraudulent  voting ' ;  whether  there  is 
sovereignty  in  and  of  the  Government  of  the  *  fraudulent  conduct'  on  the  part  of  any  ofi9cer 
United  States.  Now,  then,  any  attempt  made  of  the  election ;  whether  the  State  authorities 
to  impair  this  sovereignty  is  an  attack  upon  have  rightfully  administered  their  own  election 
the  fundamental  theory  upon  which  our  whole  laws,  and  upon  their  own  will  to  decide  and  de- 
pop  ular  institutions  are  based.  It  is  war  upon  termine  whether  any  attempt  to  violate  the 
the  people  and  their  right  of  defense  and  pro-  law  has  been  made,  and  thereupon  to  arrest 
tection.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  it  and  take  into  custody,  with  or  without  process, 
be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  national  such  parties  as  they  may  decide  or  determine  to 
life  that  the  existing  laws  should  be  enforced,  I  be  gmlty  of  these  offenses  or  any  one  of  them, 
am  in  favor  of  their  enforcement.  But  what  Thus  clothed  with  new,  strange,  and  extraor- 
is  the  source  of  the  national  life?  It  is  the  dinary  powers,  they  are  at  once  judges  and 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  it  is  the  freedom  of  executive  officers,  powers  the  exercise  of  which 
the  elector.  arbitrarily  takes  from  the  citizen  his  liberty  and 

^*  The  Democratic  party  ofthe  country  believe  from  the  elector  his  sovereignty.     Sir,  it  is 

that  the  laws  sought  to  be  repealed  go  beyond  simply  an  invasion  of  authority  upon  the  free- 

the  rightful  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  dom  of  the  ballot. 

the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  tbo  ^^The  genius  of  tyranny  never  conceived  a 

elections  for  members  of  Congress ;  and  in  the  more  insidious  assault  upon  the  rights  of  a  free 

authority  given  to  the  supervisors  and  marshals  people  than  is  concealed  under  this  pretense 

to  arrest  and  imprison  the  elector  before  regis-  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.    The 

tering  and  before  voting,  as  well  as  in  the  act  citizen  invested  with  sovereignty  by  his  State 

of  voting,  assert  a  dangerous  and  unconstltu-  or  the  people  thereof  is  subordinated  to  the 

tional  exercise  of  authority  upon  the  part  of  control  and  will  of  a  foreign,  and  it  may  be  an- 

the  Government,  and  seek  to  destroy  the  source  tagonistic,  tribunal,  which,  in  the  assertion  of 

of  the  life  of  the  Government.    No  more  ar-  its  supremacy  by  its  supple  minions,  disrobes 

bitrary,  tyrannical,  or  oppressive  power  was  him  of  his  sovereignty  and  leaves  him  the 

ever  given  to  any  body  of  men  than  is  lodged  slave  of  a  superior  power.    The  tendency  of 

in  the  hands  of  deputy  marshals  by  section  the  law  is  to  prostitute  the  Judiciary  to  the 

2022  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  I  read :  domination  of  tne  executive,  and  to  take  away 

"Sao.  8022.  The  marehal  and  his  general  deputies,  this  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  make  it  the 

and  such  special  deputies,  shall  keep  the  ^eaoe,  ana  castle,  if  not  the  bastile,  of  the  oppressor." 

support  and  protect  Ae  supervisors  of  election  in  the  jfp.  Davidson  of  Florida:  **  The  amendment 

S^fe^oWnSr^'S.'^VeSV^ute  propo^  to  repeal  t1,e  jeverd  «.,tion.  of  tl.e 

TCgistoation  and  fraudulent  voting  thereat  or  ftuudu-  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  from  and 

lent  conduct  on  the  part  of  anyomcer  of  election,  and  including  section  2011  to  and  including  section 

immediately,  either  at  the  place  of  registration  or  poll-  goSl .    It  was  introduced  by  a  gentleman  whose 

togwpboe,  or  elsewhere,  and  either  before   or  lAer  ^         ^      ^^  ^f  ^.jj^  Qhio  River,  and  it  is  ear- 

reffistenmr  or  voting,  to  arrest  and  take  into  custody,  '•^"■*'  •"  *'^*  _.  j        ^     j         *.  J  T             ^ 

wfth  or  Without  prSJoss,  any  pcreon  who  oommito,  dr  °o»tly  supported  and  advocated  by  members 

attempts  or  offers  to  commit,  any  of  the  acts  or  of-  from  the  N  orth  and  West  as  well  as  from  the 
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South.  Yet  there  are  those  here  who  would  Bonable  ia  not  only  unkind,  bat  also  most  won- 
make  it  nppear  chat  the  proposition  is  a  South-  dertnlly  presamptuons  and  arrogant, 
ern  measure  only,  and  they  pretend  to  see  in  *'  Sir,  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
it  treason  and  rebellion.  The  gentleman  from  Democrats  to  repeal  the  odious  sections  men- 
Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  has  told  us  that  *  the  propo-  tioned  in  the  amendment  is  not  prompted  by  a 
sition  to  repeal  all  these  sections  takes  hold  and  desire  to  obtain  any  undue  adrantage  of  Re- 
violent  hold  of  the  whole  body  of  criminal  law  publicans.  They  seek  only  to  take  from  them 
applicable  to  the  purity  of  elections  in  the  South  that  advantage  which,  owing  to  partisan  legis- 
and  ruthlessly  repeals  it.'  He  seems  to  have  lation,  they  possess,  and  whicli  they  so  harshly, 
forgotten  that  the  sections  sought  to  be  re-  unfairly,  ana  corruptly  use  at  elections  in  some 
peded  apply  not  only  to  elections  in  the  South,  of  the  States — use  not  merely  against  the  in- 
Dut  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  at  the  terest  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  also  in 
same  time  to  have  misapprehended  the  puq)ort  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citi- 
and  scope  of  the  amendment.  For  it  does  not  zens  of  those  States.  Mr.  Chairman,  wrongs, 
propose  to  repeal  the  whole  body  of  the  crim-  great  wrongs,  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
mal  law  applicable  to  elections,  but  only  those  be  perpetrated  under  the  operation  of  this  law 
sections  which  provide  for  the  appointment  of  so  long  as  it  remains  in  force,  and  therefore  it 
supervisors  and  deputy  marshals.    Again,  sir,  ought  to  be  repealed.'* 

it  was  very  strongly  intimated,  if  not  eipreesly  Mr.  Hale:  **Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  only  for 
stated,  a  few  days  since  by  the  gentleman  from  the  puipose  of  stating  the  position  of  this  ques- 
New  York  [Mr.  Chittenden],  that  the  object  of  tion.  We  may  as  well  understand  exactly  how 
this  amendment  was  to  give  to  the  South  abso-  this  matter  now  stands  before  us.  The  geutle- 
Inte  control  of  this  Government,  and  that  the  man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Southard],  m  pressing  this 
proposition  to  repeal  the  unwise  and  iniquitous  amendment,  has  thrown  down  the  gage  of 
sections,  as  I  regard  them,  was  an  exhibition  battle.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
of  audacity  which  the  North  would  not  for  a  Hewitt]  has  asserted  this  morning  that  the 
moment  tolerate.  Sir,  the  South  does  not  de-  Democratic  party  stands  here  to-day,  and  will 
sire  absolute  control  of  this  Grovernment.  It  stand,  in  favor  of  sweeping  from  the  statute- 
does  desire  though  that  the  vicious  and  tyran-  book  all  that  body  of  law  which  he  says  inter- 
nical  le^slation,  the  enactment  of  which  was  feres  with  the  operations  of  the  State  govern- 
the  result  of  bitter  feelings  engendered  during  ments  and  State  laws  with  respect  to  the  ballot, 
the  late  great  struggle,  should  no  longer  re-  Now,  there  is  a  plain,  distinct  challenge ;  and, 
main  in  force.  It  does  desire  that  laws  which  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that,  strong  as  is  the 
are  used  as  political  machines  by  the  political  feeling  on  the  other  side,  it  is  equally  strong 

Earty  now  in  power,  and  which  are  manipu-  on  this.    These  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 

ited  and  run  idtogether  in  the  interest  of  that  baUot  must  not  and  shall  not  be  repealed.    I 

party^  regardless  of  the  rights  of  tiioae  who  repeat  that  this  side  of  the  House  wiU  never 

are  opposed  to  it,  should  be  repealed.    And  I  consent  to  this  project  of  repeal  being  pushed 

£ftil,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  discover  in  the  amend-  forward  and  carried  through.    Gentlemen  on 

ment  that  audacity  which  seems  to  be  so  appur-  the  other  side  may  as  well  understand  that 

ent  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.    And  now  as  hereafter.    Thus  we  are  confronted 

I  ooold  not  see  it  even  had  the  amendment  been  with  what  the  other  side  must  take  the  respon- 

offered  by  a  Democrat  from  the  Sonth ;  for  in  ribility  of,  an  extra  session  of  Congress.    I^ast 

this  House  the  privileges  and  rights  of  mem-  Tuesday,  one  week  ago  to-day,  an  almost  solid 

hers  are  the  same  whether  they  come  from  the  vote  of  this  side  of  the  House  was  given  in 

North  or  South,  from  the  East  or  West.  favor  of  going  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 

**  And  again,  sir,  it  has  been  argued  by  the  upon  this  appropriation  biU.    We  were  voted 

gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hanna]  that  the  down  by  the  other  side.    On  Wednesday  the 

adoption  of  the  pen^ng  amendment  will  sweep  bill  came  up,  was  discassed,  snd  went  over, 

away  all  that  legislation  which  sharply  defines.  On  Thursday  the  Republican  side  again  voted 

as  he  expressed  it,  the  difference  between  loy-  solidly  to  take  it  up  and  pass  it  pure  and  sim- 

alty  and  treason.    And  it  has  been  said  by  the  pie ;  but  we  were  antagonized  with  an  election 

gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Baker]  that  it  will  case  upon  which  the  other  side,  refusing  to 

undo  all  the  results  of  the  war.    Mr.  Chairman,  consider  this  bill,  unseated  a  member  who  had 

I  can  not  appreciate  such  arguments ;  neither  been  here  within  twenty  days  of  his  entire  term 

can  I  believe  that  they  emanate  from  sober  re-  of  office.    On  Friday  this  bill  was  ^antagonized 

flection  and  sound  Judgment,  but  rather  do  I  with  private  bills,  and  that  day  was  wasted, 

think  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  bitter  par-  On  Saturday  the  Republican  side  again  rallied 

tisan  feeling  and  uncontrolled  pr^udice.    The  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  this  appropriation 

members  of  this  House  from  the  South  claim  bill  through ;  but  antagonized  as  it  was  by  the 

no  rights  here  which  are  not  granted  to  them  morning  hour  and  by  the  bill  for  the  repeiBd  of 

by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their  country,  the  tobacco  tax,  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 

And  when  they  assert  those  rights  on  this  consideration  of  this  bill  was,  on  a  vote  by  tell- 

fioor,  and  in  a  fair  and  manly  manner  endeavor  ers,  defeated  by  one  vote.    I  only  wish  to  say 

to  maintain  them,  that  it  should  be  said  they  that  we  on  this  side  have  done  everything  to 

are  audacious  and  intimated  that  they  are  trea-  push  this  bill,  and  at  some  stage  of  this  pro- 
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eeeding  between  now  and  the  final  a^jonrn-  oountrj.    It  is  a  Northern  outrage  as  well  aa 

ment  gentlemen  on  the  other  aide  mnst  yield  a  Southern  outrage.    In  the  North,  in  1876i 

their  position,  for  these  laws  can  not  be  and  $220,615.64  was  paid  to  these  marshals,  while 

shall  not  be  repealed.''  in  the  South  but  $64,770.96.    Four  fifths  of 

Mr.  Southard :  **  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  the  money  was  paid  in  the  Nor^.    In  1878 

to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  desire  to  say  $24,636.74  was  paid  in  the  South,  while  $177,- 

for  myself,  and  I  think  I  speak  the  spontane-  654.86  was  paid  in  the  North,  or  seven  eighths 

ons  and  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  side  of  of  the  entire  amount;  and  Mr.  Davenport  of 

the  House,  that  these  laws,  which  were  enacted  New  York  has  still  to  come  in  with  his  bills  of 

for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  ballot-box  thousands  more. 

and  securing  the  success  of  the  Republican  "  I  say  again,  in  response  to  the  taunt  from 

party  by  bribery,  intimidation,  and  force,  must  the  gentleman  fi'om  Maine  [Mr.  Hale],  that  this 

and  shall  be  swept  from  the  statute-books.    Let  side  of  the  House  has  determined  on  this  mea- 

H  be  distinctly  understood  that  with  this  side  sure,  not  as  a  question  of  mere  dollars  and  cents, 

of  the  House  and  with  the  Democratic  party  but  as  a  question  of  absolute  incontestable 

rests  the  responsibility,  and  they  are  ready  to  right,  as  a  question  of  the  freedom  and  purity 

do,  dare,  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  defense  of  the  of  the  ballot-box,  as  a  question  of  freedom  from 

freedom  of  the  ballot  and  the  freedom  of  the  arrest  without  due  process  of  law.    We  will  no 

citizen.    It  is  a  question  of  a  fair  and  pure  bal-  longer  permit  the  control  of  the  ballot-box  to 

lot  and  a  question  of  personal  liberty ;  and  the  remain  m  the  hands  of  paid  and  hired  agents  of 

man  who  yields  now  in  this  supreme  crisis  de-  one  political  party  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

serves  the  condemnation  and  scorn  of  a  free  elections.    It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  aues- 

and  independent  people.  tion  of  personal  liberty  to  the  citizen,  ana  we 

**  These  marshals,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  appoint-  do  not  mean  in  this  free  country  that  any  man 
ed  by  a  party,  for  a  party  purpose,  but  they  shall  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  there  has 
are  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  It  is  idle  been  due  complaint  and  warrant  of  arrest, 
to  say  that  any  Administration  will  be  fair  and  until  there  has  been  due  process  of  law.  We 
impartial  in  the  execution  of  the  law  against  mean  to  protect  the  citizen  in  his  personal 
the  opposing  political  party.  In  addition,  these  rights  and  to  protect  the  ballot-box  in  its  free- 
deputy  marshals  have  the  power  of  arresting  dom  and  in  its  purity. 

inaividuals  without  affidavit  and  without  war-  ^*  If  the  Republican  party  can  beat  the  Demo- 
rant  upon  their  own  ipM  dixity  upon  their  own  cratic  party  at  the  polls,  after  they  have  had  a 
malice,  hatred,  interest,  or  caprice,  so  that  so  free  and  fair  election,  we  will  cheerfully  sub- 
long  as  these  statutes  stand  it  is  utterly  impos-  mit,  but  until  that  ballot-box  is  freed  we  intend 
sible  that  the  American  citizen  can  be  duly  pro-  to  stand  as  free  men  to  make  it  free.  Let  the 
teoted  in  his  personal  Uberty  and  in  his  right  issue  come,  and  come  now.  Not  a  dollar  of 
to  vote.  appropriations  should  be  voted  until  this  most 

'*In  St  Louis  the  special  deputy  marshals  reasonable  redress  of  grievances  is  conceded.*' 

were  appointed  upon  the  pledge,  and  as  an  in-  The  Chairman:  *^The  question  recurs  on  the 

dispensable  condition,  that  they  would  support  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

in  the  canvass  and  by  their  votes  the  RepubU-  Southard]."' 

can  candidates  for  Congress.     One  thousand  The  committee  divided^  and  the  tellers  re- 

and  twenty-eight  special  deputy  marshals  were  ported — ayes  186,  noes  110. 

appointed  in  that  city  alone,  at  an  expense  of  The  Chairman :  **  The  amendment  is  agreed 

over  $20,000,  and  the  result  was  the  election  to." 

of  three  Republicans  in  three  Democratic  dis-  The  next  amendment  from  the  Committee 

tricts.  of  the  Whole  was  read,  as  follows : 

^^  These  supervisors  and  marshals  have  in  dif-  After  line  16,  pofle  85,  add  the  following : 

ferent  parts  of  the  country  arrested  citizens  For  defhiying  Se  expenses  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

without  right  and  imprisoned  them  until  the  «d  drcuit  and  district  wiirtfl  of  the  Um^ 

hour  of  voting  had  pa«ed.    In  New  York  last  ^i'^^^^'^rL^'^  ,'^^f  ^^^TZ 

fall,  if  those  who  were  arrested  pledged  them-  United  States  are  concerned,  of  pioBecutaons  for  offenaee 

selves  not  to  vote  they  were  immediately  dis-  committed  in  violation  of  the  lawB  of  the  United  States, 

charged,  but  if  they  insisted  on  the  right  to  "^d  for  the  safe-keepinfl^  of  prisoners,  $2,800,000: 

vote  they  were  held  in  custody ;  but  when  the  ^l^^^^J^  ^J^^'^^l'^ii^U^^  ^Tu'  £™2^ 

K.>ii/xf  K^^z.0  w^«A  Airu,^A  «♦  -:•  l»^i^«T,  r.«  ^i^«  ^^  V^^  ^  '^J  «>urt  of  the  United  States  shall  be  $2, 

ImUot-boxes  were  closed  at  six  o  clock  on  elec-  anrthat  the  fast  clause  of  section  800  of  the  ReviBc<i 

tion  day  they  were  all  discharged,  and  no  at-  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  refers  to  the  State 
tempt  wad  made  afterward  to  prosecute  them  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sections  820  and  821  of  the  Re- 
fer any  crime.    The  plain  inference  is  that  risedStotutes  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  re^ 

th««   sapem.or8   anf  marshals  used  their  S?y'SSi^Sl^."rx'ir.iS4'S?^^''or„^ 

•uthonty  not  to  bnng  to  punishment  those  less  than  itme  hundred  penonspossessing  the  quali- 

voting  illegally,  but  simply  and  solely  to  secure  flcations  prescribed  in  section  800  of  de  Beyised 

A  victory  for  the  Republican  party.    This  ma-  Statutes,  which  names  shall  have  been  placed  therein 

ohine  is  simply  one  of  party  for  the  purpose  of  ^^J^^,?!? *?  ^'^A  ~^l*  ""i  *  commissioner  to  be 

•>i»«*,.Afn««t»»  <>  ««•♦»  ^.^Lfw  ♦k«*   v»«r  \.^^^  appomted  by  the  judge  thereof,  which  commissioner 

perpetuating  a  party  dynasty  that  has  been  J2S  be  a  cifizen  residing  in  the  dihtrict  in  which  such 

conaemnea  by  the  popular  judgment  of  the  court  is  held,  of  good  standing  and  a  well-known  msm- 
voL.  XIX. — la    A 
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ber  of  tbe  principal  political  partjr  opposing  that  to 
which  tbe  aerk  may  belong,  the  clerk  and  said  oom- 
misBioner  each  to  plaoe  one  name  in  said  box,  alter- 
nately, until  the  whole  number  required  shall  be 
placed  therein.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  'to  prevent  any  judg^  in  a  district  in 
which  such  is  now  the  practice  Irom  ordering  the 
names  of  jurors  to  be  drawn  from  the  boxes  used  bj 
the  State  authorities  in  selecting  jurors  in  the  highest 
courts  in  the  State.  All  general  and  special  laws  in 
conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  from  tlie  Committee  of 
the  Whole  was  as  follows : 

Insert  after  the  amendment  just  adopted  the  follow- 
ing: ' 

That  tbe  several  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  ftrom  and  including  section  2011  to 
and  including  section  2081,  and  all  other  provisions  of 
law  authorizmg  the  appointment  of  or  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  by  any  chief  or  other  supervisor  of 
elections,  or  any  spedal  deputy  marshal,  or  other  de- 
puty mftVwhul  of  elections^  or  the  payment  of  any 
money  to  any  such  supervisor  or  deputy  marshal  of 
elections  for  any  services  performed  as  such,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there  were — 
yeas  148,  nays  8,  not  voting  144;  as  follows : 

TsA»— Acklen,  Aiken,  Atkins,  Banning,  Beale, 
Bell,  Benedict,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  Bliss,  Blount, 
Boone,  Bouck,  Bragg,  Bridges,  Bright,  Buckner,  Ca- 
bell. John  W.  Caldwell.  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Chandler, 
Carlisle,  Chalmers,  Alvan  A.  Clark,  Clarke  of  Ken- 
tucky, Clark  of  Missouri,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Collins, 
Cook,  Covert,  Samuel  6.  Cox.  Cravens,  Crittenden, 
Culberson,  Davidson.  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dean,  Dibrell, 
Dickey,  Durham,  Ecien,  Eickhofll  £lam,  Ellis,  John 
H.  Evms,  Ewlng,  Felton,  £.  B.  Finley,  Jesse  J.  Fin- 
lev,  Fleming,  Forney,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Garth,  Oause, 
Gibson.  Gi^iings,  Glover,  Goode,  Gunter,  Hamilton, 
Hardenoei^.  Henry  B.  Harris,  Jonn  T.  Harris,  Harri- 
son, Hart,  Uartzell,  Hatcher,  Henkle,  Henry,  Herbert, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker,  House, 
Hunton,  Frank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  Kexma,  Kim- 
mel,  Knott,  Landers.  Lufon,  Lookwood,  Luttrell, 
Lynde,  Macxey,  Maisn.  l^^nnmg,  Martin,  Mavhom, 
McKenrie,  MoMohon,  Mills,  Money,  Morgan,  Morri- 
son, Morse,  Muldrow,  Muller,  T.  M.  Patterson, 
Phelps,  Potter,  Pridemore,  Bea,  Keagan,  Beilly, 
Americus  V .  Rice,  Bobbins,  Boberts,  Bol^rtsouL  Ross, 
Sayler^  Scales,  Shelley,  Singleton,  Siemens,  William 
£.  Smith,  Southard,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  Stenger, 
Swann,  Throckmorton,  B.  W.  Townshend,  Turner, 
Tumey,  Vance,  Neoder,  Waddell,  Warner,  Whit- 
thome,  James  Williams,  Jere  N.  Williams,  Albert  S. 
Willis,  Benjamin  A.  Willis,  Wilson,  Wood,  Wright, 
Teates,  John  S.  Younff--148. 

NAYs--Chittenden,  Fort.  Killinser— 8. 

Not  Votino — ^Aldrich,  Bacon,  ^igley,  Bailey,  John 
H.  Ba        ~  J^  --B   ^-1    .    ^a 

Beebe, 


G.  D.  BoUnoon,  M.  8  Bobinson,  Byan,  Sampsont 
Sapp,  Sexton,  Snallenberger,  Sinnickson,  Smalls,  A> 
Herr   Smith,  Starin,  Stephens,  Stewart,  John   W. 


The  Speaker  (before  announcing  tbe  vote) : 
"  The  Clerk  will  call  my  name." 

The  Clerk  called  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Randall. 

The  Speaker :  ''  I  vote  '  ay.' '' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  then  announced 
as  above  recorded,  and  the  amendment  was 
accordingly  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a  third  time.  The  previous  question  was 
demanded  and  seconded,  and  tbe  main  ques- 
tion ordered.  The  question  was  taken,  and  it 
was  decided  as  follows : 

Tbas— Acklen,  Aiken,  Atkins,  Banning,  Beale, 
Bell,  Benedict,  Bicknell,  Blackburn^  Bliss,  Blount, 
Boone,  Bouck,  Bragg,  Bridges,  Bright.  Buckner, 
Cabell,  John  W.  CaHwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Candler, 
Chalmers,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  Clarke  of  Kentuckv, 
Clark  of  Missouri.  Clymer,  Cobb^  Collins,  Cook, 
Covert,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Cravens,  Cnttenden,  Culber- 


lev,  Flemmg,  Forn^,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Garth,  Gause, 
Gibson,  Gidainffs,  Glover.  Goode,  Gunter,  Hamilton, 
Hordenbeigh,  Henrv  B.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris,  Har- 
rison, Hart,  Uartzell,  Hatcher,  Henkle.  Henry,  Her- 
bert, Abram  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker,  House, 
Hunton,  Frank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  Kenna,  Kim- 
mel,  Knott,  Landers,  Ligon,  Lockwood,  Luttrell, 
Lynde,  Mackey,  Maisn,  Manning,  Martin,  May  ham, 
McKenzie,  McMahon,  Mills,  Money,  Morgan,  Morri- 
son, Morse,  Muldrow,  Muller,  T.  M.  Patterson, 
Phelps,  Potter,  Pridemore,  Rea,  Reagan,  Reilly, 
Americus  V.  Rice,  Robbins,  Roberts,  Robertson ,  Ross, 
Sayler.  Scales,  Shelley,  Singleton,  Blemons.  V^  illiom 
E.  Smith,  Southard,  Sparks,  Springy  Steele,  Stien- 

for,  Swann,  Throckmorton,  R.  w.  Townshend, 
umer,  Tumey,  Vance^  Veeder,  Waddell^Walker, 
Whitthome,  Jomes  Williams,  Jere  N.  Williams, 
Albert  S.  WilUs.  Bern.  A.  Willis,  Wilson,  Wood, 
Wright,  Yeates,  John  S.  Youn^l42. 

NATS^Aldrid^  Bacx>n,  Bagley,  John  H.  Baker, 
Bsllou, 


Brogden,  «,.w..»^,  *.««v.j,  *.«*^^»«,  ^*«^w«,  ^^^ 
ler.  Cain,  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Caimon,  Cas- 
well, Claflin,  Bush  Clark,  Cole,  Conger,  Jacob  D. 
Cox^  Crapo^  Cummings,  Cutler,  Danford,  Horace 
Davis,  Deenng,  Denison,  Dunnell,  Dwigh^  Eomes, 
Ellsworth,  Errett,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans, 
Foster,  Freeman,  Frye,  Gardner,  Garfield,  Hale, 
Honna,  Hormer,  Beni.  W.  Harris,  Haskell,  Hi^os, 
Hazelton,  Hendee,  Henderson,  niscock,  Hubbell, 
Humphrey,  Hungerford,  Hunter,  Ittner,  James,  John 
S.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Keifer,  Kei^itley,  Kelley, 
Ketcham,  Khapp,  Lapnam,  Lathrop,  Linosey^  Lor- 
ing,  Mcuors,  Marsn,  McCook,  McGowsn,  McKinley, 
Metcalfe,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Ifeal,  Norcroes,  Oliver, 
O'Neill,  Overton,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  Peddie, 
Phillips,  Pollard,  Pound,  Powers,  Price,  Pugh, 
Balney,  Randolph,  Reed,  William  W.  Rice,  Riddle, 


Bro«;d< 

lin.  Rush  Clork,  Cole,  Conger,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Cnipo, 
Cummings,  Danford,  Horace  Davis^  Deering.  Deni- 
son, Dunnell,  Eames,  Ellsworth.  Errett,  I.  Newton 
Evans,  Fort,  Foster,  Frye,  Gardner.  Hole,  Honno, 
Harmer,  Beiy.  W.  Harris,  Haskell.  Hayes,  Haxelton, 
Hendee,  Henderson,  Hiscock,  Huobeli,  Humphrey, 


Mciiowan,  McKmiey,  Mitcneii,  monroe,  neai.i>or- 
cross,  Oliver,  O'Neill,  Overton,  Page.  G.  W.  Patter- 
son, Peddie,  Phillips,  PoUord,  Pound,  Price,  Pugh, 
Rainey,  Randolph,  WUliam  W.  Rice,  G.  D.  Robinson, 
M.  S.  Robinson,  Ryan,  Sampson,  Sexton.  Shollen- 
berjcrer,' Sinnickson,  Smalls,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Starin, 
Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait, 
Thompson,  Amos  Townsend,  M.  I.  Townsend,  Van 
Vorhes,  Wait,  Ward,  Watson,  Harrv  White,  Andrew 
Williams,  C.  G.  WUlioms,  Richard  Villioms,  WiUits 
—117. 

Not  Vonwo— Bailey,  William  H.  Baker,  Banks, 
Beebe,  Bbmd,  Butler,  Coimon,  Carlisle,  Dean, 
Dwight,  James  L.  Evans,  Freeman,  Garfield,  John  B. 
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Youxup-^l.             *           I     *©«       "1           I        /  Beviaed  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  n>- 

^^       *  pealed :  and  that  all  such  iuron,  grand  and  petit,  shall 

So  the  biU  wag  pasned.  oe  publidr  drawn  from  a  doz  containing  the  names  of 

not  less  than  three  hundred  {wrsons,  possessing  the 

.      .      g                  tr      1.  1        t.            •:%  Qualifications  prescribed  |n  section  800  of  the  Bevised 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  Ist,  the  oonmdera-  btatutes,  whicn  names  shall  have  been  placed  therein 

tSon  of  this  appropriation  bill  and  the  amend-  by  the  clerk  of  such  oourt,  and  a  commissioner  to  be 

mento  made  by  the  Senate  committee  on  ap-  *PI»inted  hj  the  Judw  thereof,  which  oommiasipner 

propmtion.  w«  commence<l.     Among   the  .'S^u.?i.°SS^o?^JSdgS^S^.if-^5',S 

amendments  was  the  toUowing :  member  of  the  pnncipal  politiadparty  opposing  that 

After  the  word  '' prisoners,*'  to  insert:  to  which  the  clerk  may  belong,  the  clerk  and  said 

And  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  may  be  in-  commissioner  each  to  place  one  name  m  said  box  al- 

curred  in  the  enfoiSment  of  the  act  approved  Febru-  temately  untU  Ae  whole  number  required  shall  be 


several  States  of  the  Union,  Mid  for'oSerpuipoBes,'  or  jurors  to  be  drawn  from  the  boxes  usc^  by  the  State 

any  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  ther^  authorities  fai  selecting  lurore  in  the  highest  courts  of 

Xq}9  the  State.    All  general  and  special  laws  m  conflict 

herewith  are  hereby  repealed.  That  the  seversl  seo- 
Bo  as  to  read :  tions  of  the  Be>'ised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Supreme  Court  S^™  »5!l  J^clyding  section  2011  to  and  including^  mc- 
and  cirouit  an?  district  wiSte  of  the  U&ted  States,  gp^  2^«V  ^  ^  other  provistons  of  law  authoring 
indading  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  for  jurore  ™  appointment  of,  or  the  performance  of  and  duty 
and  wi^sses  and  expenses  of  suits  in  which  the  Uni-  ^7^  sny  chief  or  other  supervisor  of  elecUons,  or  anv 
ted  States  are  concerned,  of  prosecutions  for  offenses  »P«a«l  deputy  marshal,  or  other  deputy  manhal  of 
committed  in  vioUtion  of  the  Uws  of  the  United  States,  «I«5tions,  or  Ae  payment  of  any  money  to  any  such 
and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  priaonere,  and  for  defray-  ^^V^rviam  or  deputy  manhal  of  Sections  for  any  Ber- 
ing the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  en-  ▼»<»  performed  as  such,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
foroement  of  the  act  approved  Februaiy  28. 1871,  en-  np^aied. 

?1J5?  ''^J^A^  Tf""^  f  ■°5u*P^'?l»    #^J  ^'  The  Prerfding  Officer :  '*  The  Chair  will  state 

1870,  entitled  '  An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  cituiens  ^.^^  «.,«.„«4^^      T«k«  n^^^u*^^  ««  a  «v*v.<>«v;. 

of  t^e  United  States  to  vote  in  the  severe!  States  of  ™  qnestion.    The  Committee  on  Appropna- 

the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,*  or  any  tions  report  to  strike  out  the  olanse  which  the 

ads  amendatory  Uioroof  or  supplementary  thereto,"  Secretary  has  JQst  read.    The  question  is  on 

$8,800,000.  agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 

The  Presiding  Officer:  *^The  qnestion  is  on  Committee  on  Appropriations  striking  oat  the 

agreeing  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  danse.'' 

Committee  on  Appropriations.    Is  the  Senate  Mr.  Thnrman:  "I  ask  for  a  divirion  of  the 

ready  for  the  qnestion  ? "  amendment,  and  that  the  qnestion  may  first 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  ^^  ^^^^  on  striking  ont,  beginning  at  line 

the  result  was  announced  as  follows:  2170  and  ending  with   the  word  *  repealed,' 

Yeas— Allison,  Anthony,  Bhune,  Booth,  Bumside,  *^  '™®  ^^^^'     ^P  ^  *^**  ^^^  ****  provision 

Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  be  stricken   out  relates  wholly  to 

Chandler,  Dawes,  Doney.  Edmunds,  Ferrv,  Hamlin,  juries.     The  subsequent  part  of  the  proviso 

Hoar,  iMalls,  Kellogg,  Kirkwood,  McMman,  Mat-  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  relates  to  a  wholly 

STieS^Jrlr^rfK^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^"^^^  «^««^^^  supervisors  of  el^tions 
NATs-^Biuley,  iwnum.  Bayard,  Beck,  CockreU,  ^^  marshals.    They  are  wholly  distinct  sub- 
Coke,  Davis  or  West  Viivmia.  Dennb,  Eaton,  Oar-  jects,  and  I  ask  that  the  vote  may  be  first  taken 
land,  Goirdon,  Hereford,  HUL  Jones  of  Florida.  Ker-  on  the  jury  proposition,  beginning  with  line 

'^^^^^J^^s^'^ssi^i^;  Smi"^  "'*'*  **  """^  '"^•^' " 

Abseht— Bruce,  Butler,  Chaffee,  Conkling,  Cono-  The  Presiding  Officer:   "The  Chair  is  of 

ver,  Davis  of  lUinois,  Eustis,  Orovor,  Harris,  Howe,  opinion  that  the  qnestion  is  subject  to  a  divi- 

John*ton.  Jones  of  Nevada^  McCrwry,  Pattepwn,  gion,  and  will  put  the  question  on  agreeing  to 

vl^hi^?^  '          "^      "^""^         "^           '  the  first  branch  of  the  divided  proposition. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  on  agreeing  to  strike 

So  the  amendment  wa«  agreed  to.  out  from  line  2170  to  and  including  the  word 

Mr.  Thurman:  "Mr.  President,  I  suppose  'repealed,'  in  line  2194.    Is  the  Senate  ready 

the  next  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the  pro-  for  the  question  ? " 

Tiso  on  line  2170  and  endinsr  in  line  2208."  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "  The  Senator  i?  cor-  the  result  was  announced  as  follows : 

rect    The  qnestion  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  YaAs-Messra.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 

amendment,  which  the  Secretary  wUl  report."  Bumside,   Cameron  of  Pennsylvuiia.  Cameron  of 

The  Secretary :  "  The  Committee  on  Appro-  Wisconsin,  Chandler,  Dawes^orsey,  Edmunds,  Fcr- 

priations  propose  to  strike  out  from  line  2170  S;„Haml?^»  ^oar,  In/jalls,  feellogjr,  Kirkwood,  Mo- 

to  8308,  io  the  Mowing  word.:  S>'n!S2rft^dil?WcS^i.lW^fi£ 

**  J^wtided^  That  the  per  diem  pay  of  each  juror.  Winaom~29. 

grmd  or  petit,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  ahiOi  Nats— Messrs.  Bailey,   Baraunif   Bayard,  Beck, 
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CookrelL  Coke,  Davis  of  Wert  Viiginiv  Dennis,  agree.    We  hare  had  three  sittings ;.  we  have 

Batop,  Eustis,  Garland,  Gordon,  Hereford^U,  Jones  discassed  the  question  in  every  possible  phase 

of  Flonda,  Keman,  Lamar,  McDonald,  McPhenon,  -  .^  „_  -  _.  y\„^  #^„«^  u  tmr^^ooiKiA  ^^  .^^^^^ 

Maiey,  Merrlmon,'  Moi^an,  SauUbuiy^  Thunnan  f  ^  ^^  «^^  ^«  ***^®  '^?^.    impossible  to  come 

Wallaoe,  Whyte,  withen^27.  to  any  agreement.     What  might  have  been  ef- 

Abseztt— Messrs.  Bruoe.  Butler,  Chaffee,  ConUing,  fected  if  the  whole  subject  had  been  left  to  the 

Conover,  Davis  of  Illinois.  Grovcr,  Harris,  Howe,  conferees  themselves,  and  to  themselves  alone, 

Voorheeo— so.                  i      e     >           >           <  j  wammted  in  aajing  even  that  they  could 

-.,',.                 .  .  hare  come  to  a  oondnrion.    But  tber  each 

80  the  amendment  was  i«re«d  to.  ^,4  41,^4  ^„^  ^„  .  ^^„  |^ind   jbem 

The  Presiding  Officer :  "^e  words  stated  ^i^^  ^^^j^  admit  of  ho  agreement.     The 

are  stricken  from  the  bill.    The  question  nowr  disagreement  between  them  is  radical.     As 

18  upon  agreeing  to  the  recommendation  of  the  y<^fa,ow,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  House  baa  de- 

Oommittee  on  Appropriations  to  strike  out  the  ^.^^ed  in,  I  may  say,  unmistekaUe  terms 

remaining  words  of  the  clause  that  was  rrad  fnt,  elections,  untrammeled  elections.     The 

by  the  Secretary,  namely,  b«5inning  with  the  g^^  has  demanded  also  intelligent  juries, 

word   that  on  line  3194,  and  gomg  to  and  m-  ^^  that  jurors  should  not  be  subjected  to  teTt 

cludmg  the  word  '  repealed   in  line  2208.    Is  ^aths  whUe  member*  of  Congress  coming  from 

theSenate  ready  for  the  question  r  the  Sonthem  States  and  representing  the  maj- 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  ^sty  of  the  people  upon  thfe  floor  arl  not  anb- 

the  result  was  announced  as  follows :  ^f^  j,,  g„^  oaths. 

^^'^T'^^'^-  ^^^'  Anthony,  BUine,  Booth,  "There  were  about  one  hundred  amend- 

Hamlin,  Hoar,  Ingalls.  Kello^,  Kirkwood,  McMillan,  appropnation  bill.     We  were  enabled  to  agree 

Matthews,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Oglesby.  Paddock,  Bol-  in  regard  to  most  of  these  amendments.    We 

Una.  Saunders,  Spenoer,  Teller,  Wadleigh,  Windom  did  not  agree  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and 

Nats— Messrs    Bailev    Bamum    Bayaid    Beck  ®™pJoy««»  o'  t*>«  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 

Cockrell,  Coke/ Davis  of  West  ^irmiia,  bennis!  Mnttttives.    I  believe  it  is  but  candid  to  say, 

Eaton,  Garland,  Gordon,  Hereford.  Hill,  Jones  of  however,  that  if  we  could  have  agreed  upon 

Florida,  Kernan,  Lamar,  McDonald,   McPberson,  the  other  points  we  might  have  agreed  upon 

Maxey,   Merrimon,  Morgan,  Saulsbury,  Thurman,  that. 

^"^iZ^Zf^^Br^aer,  Chaflte,  ConUi:«,  „  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deliberate  action  of  this 

Conover,  Davis  of  Illinois.  Eustis,  Grover,  Harns,  House  in  attacliiug  the  repealmg  clause  to  the 

Howe,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Nevada,  McCreeiy,  Patter-  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropria- 

^n,  Plumb,  Randolph,  Eansom,  Sargent,  Sharon,  tion  bill  of  certain  sections  of  the   Review! 

Shields,  Voorhee6-2l.  Statutes  has  been  respected  and  firmly  main- 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  tained  by  the  majority  members  of  the  House 

bill  wss  subsequently  passed.  conferees.    Upon  so  grave  a  question,  one  not 

measure<l  by  a  mere  appropriation  of  money, 

The  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  but  involving  the  rights  ana  liberties  of  Amer- 
the  Senate,  and  a  committee  of  conference  was  lean  citizens,  the  migority  of  the  House  con- 
appointed  in  each  House.  The  following  is  f erees  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  resolute) j 
their  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives:  stand  by  the  injunctions  and  cury  out  the  ac- 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  tion  of  the  body  which  created  our  functions, 

votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Whatever  individual  opinions  of  mere  policy 

tiSffo?  tfie^^'^Uti?e  ^^^Iri^uS^d^"^-  ^°  *^®  beginning  I  or  any  other  Representative 

P^of  thJc^rnJmtff^the^iscalyea^  may  have  entertained,  and  upon  which  it  is 

June  80,  1880,  and  for  other  purposes,  havinf;  met,  Usual  to  exercise  the  broadest  latitude  and  the 

after  Am  and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to  most  liberal  discretion  in  conference,  here  is  a 

**"j  "n  r  ATTTTxq          \  question  involving  the  most  sacred  rights  and 

M  J  Dli^^^M             i  Bianasers  on  the  part  privileges  of  the  citizen,  around  which   this 

CHARLES  FOSTER,     f        of  the  House,  House  has  thrown  the  legis  of  its  protection, 

WILLIAM  WINDOA,  |  ^^^^       ^^  ^^^  ,^  and  over  which  this  committee  has  been  in- 

^A  ^t^^S?/^           I  ^drSe  Senate.  trusted  a  special  guardianship,  and  one  which 

JAMJ!^  ji.  iiJLCK,         )  ^Y^^y  jj3^  jjQ  disposition  to  disregard. 

Mr.  Atkins :  "  I  move  that  the  House  adhere  *^  The  committee  could  not  agree  upon  that 

to  its  disagreement ;  and  upon  that  motion  I  feature  of  the  bill  which  proposes  to  repeal 

call  for  the  previous  question.^'  the  test  oath  now  applied  to  Federal  Jurors. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the  The  importance  of  selecting  Juries  from  among 

main  question  ordered.  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people  is  too  plain 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  to  to  admit  of  argument  The  rights  of  proper- 
adhere,  it  was  agreed  to.  ty,  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the  safety 

Mr.  Atkins  of  Tennessee  said:  '*  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  best  interests  of  the  State  require  the 

I  regret  that  the  conference  committee  upon  abrogation  of  a  law  which  drives  intelligence 

this  bill,  which  I  regard  the  most  important  of  from  the  Jury-box  and  installs  it  with  igno- 

the  appropriation  bills,  have  utterly  failed  to  ranee  and  prejudice.    What  public  or  private 
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harm  can  resalt  from  the  repeal  of  snch  a  law  parity  and  legality  without  which  elective  gov- 

is  to  say  mind  inexplicable.    Without  its  re-  emment  becomes  a  simple  mockery.    If  in- 

peal  the  sabstantial  ends  of  jostioe  will  con-  timidation  and  the  fear  of  arrest  drive  electors 

tinae  to  be  defeated,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  from  the  polls,  or  force  them  to  vote  against 

verdicts  and  judgments  of  juries  and  of  courts  their  will,  in  what  does  the  plebiscit  of  France 

will  sink  into  ridicule  and  contempt    Surely,  which  elevated  Napoleon  to  be  the  supreme  m- 

any  law  which  becomes  contemptible  in  its  ler  of  that  country  differ  from  our  boasted  rights 

execution  and  irritates  rather  than  appeases  of  suffrage  ?   No  more  violent  assault  was  ever 

and  assuages  popular  sentiment  is  radically  made  upon  the  freedom  of  the  elective  £ran- 

wrong  luod  ought  to  be  repealed.  chise  in  France  during  that  period  of  simulated 

**  The  conference  committee  were  equally  liberty  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  when  to 
unfortunate  in  not  agreeing  upon  the  provi-  have  refused  to  support  this  mock  hero  of  re- 
sions  of  the  bill  which  repeu  the  laws  author-  publicanism  was  equivalent  to  incarceration  in 
izing  the  appointment  of  supervisors  and  the  Bastile,  than  was  made  in  the  great  city  of 
deputy  marshals.  So  far  as  the  supervisors  New  York  and  other  places  on  the  day  of  the 
are  intended  to  supervise  elections  and  see  election  in  November  last,  when  thousands  of 
that  a  fair  count  is  had,  I  have  heard  no  com-  American  citizens  were  arrested  and  impris- 
plaint.  These  officers  are  selected  from  both  oned  with  the  sole  view  of  preventing  them 
political  parties,  and,  if  confined  to  simply  su-  from  voting.  That  sucli  acts  of  tyranny  so 
pervising  elections  to  prevent  fraud,  there  is  utterly  subversive  of  liberty  may  not  be  re- 
not  any  special  objection.  But,  when  these  peated,  this  House  has  taken  its  stand  in  the 
officers  are  used  for  police  purposes — to  make  sacred  name  of  freedom,  and  demands  the  re* 
arrests  and  otherwise  interfere  with  the  rights  peal  of  the  laws  under  the  cover  of  which  these 
of  citizens^tbere  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  wrongs  were  perpetrated, 
objection.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  Oon-  '*  Tlie  right  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
stitution  for  clothing  supervisors  with  police  people  to  withhold  supplies  is  as  old  as  English 
powers;  tliat  power  is  lodged  with  the  States,  liberty.  History  records  numerous  instances 
But,  grant  liiat  the  Constitution  clothes  them  where  the  common  feeling  that  the  people 
with  police  duties  and  powers,  why  should  were  oppressed  by  laws  that  the  lords  would 
they,  aided  by  an  army  of  deputy  marshals,  not  consent  to  repeal  by  the  ordinary  methods 
turn  upon  that  Constitution  and  rend  it  by  of  legislation  obtained  redress  at  last  by  re- 
defeating  a  fair  election  ?  That  such  has  been  fusing  appropriations  unless  accompanied  by 
the   unvarying  and   oft-repeated   result   for  relief  measures. 

years  past  is  not  seriously  denied  that  I  am  ^'  This  is  not  an  ordinary  affirmative  propo- 

aware  of.    These  deputy  marshals  are  invaria-  sition  which  is  here  sought  to  be  ingrafted  np- 

bly  selected  on  account  of  their  known  parti-  on  this  bill  to  be  carried  through  by  virtue  of 

sanship  and  efficiency  in  manipulating   and  its  momentum,  but  it  is  simply  a  relief  mea- 

managing  elections;   they  are  appointed  by  sure,  a  repeal  of  a  bad  law.    The  system  of 

the  Administration  on  account  of  their  facility  laws  so  ingeniously  blended  to  obstruct  the  free 

and  readiness  to  work  for  the  attainment  of  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  against 

party  ends.  which  the  majority  in  this  House  is  now  ar- 

^*  Realizing  that  the  langaage  of  Uie  Oonsti-  rayed,  grew  out  of  the  military  ideas  which 
tuiion  (Article  I.,  section  4)  only  confers  the  have  dominated  the  legislation  of  this  country 
power  upon  Congress  to  decide  when^  where,  since  the  war.  But  the  time  has  now  come 
and  how  the  elections  of  members  of  Congress  when  these  measures  of  ii^ustice  and  inequality, 
may  be  held  and  conducted,  but  does  not  ex-  so  long  and  so  patiently  endured,  must  give 
tend  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  except  such  way  to  the  advancing  and  well-grounded  sen- 
as  are  made  necessary  under  State  constitutions  timent  of  free  elections  in  all  the  States  of  this 
to  render  a  citizen  eligible  as  an  elector  for  Union,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  at  the 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  ballot-box.  As  long  as  these  relics  of  military 
State  Legislature,  this  House  and  the  country  domination  remain  upon  the  statute-book,  just 
feel  that  the  system  of  laws  which  should  pro-  so  long  will  the  public  mind  continue  to  be 
tect  the  sanctity  of  the  elective  franchise  may  agitated.  As  long  as  statutory  contrivances 
be  and  has  been  converted  into  an  ingenious  continue  to  be  us^  to  defeat  the  popular  will, 
eogiuery  to  deny  and  even  overthrow  the  pu-  so  long  will  the  people  struggle  to  wipe  them 
rity  of  the  ballotrbox,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  out.  As  long,  too,  as  these  measures  encumber 
the  very  citadel  of  freedom.  All  agree  that  in  the  statute-book,  economic  questions  of  admin- 
America  a  free,  unobstructed,  and  unintimidat-  istration  will  retire  before  their  presence.  Foi 
ed  ballot  is  fundamentally  essential  to  free  in-  what  matters  any  ffiven  line  of  policy  if  th« 
stitutions,  and  any  supervisicm  which  prevents  people  are  denied  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  if 
its  voluntary  and  unfettered  exercise  is  at  war  the  chosen  Representatives  of  the  people  are 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  no  matter  ejected  by  arbitrary  power  from  the  places  to 
though  its  empty  forms  may  be  complied  with,  which  they  have  been  elected  ?    We  therefore 

''*'  The  practical  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  submit  the  general  disagreement,  and  now  rele- 
to  prevent  fair  elections,  and  arouse  in  the  gate  to  the  House  the  trust  imposed  by  the  ex- 
public  mind  the  gravest  apprehensions  for  that  preesion  of  its  judgment  and  action. 
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"  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  it  seems  to  me  mocratic  party — certainly  it  is  one  with  my* 

that  me  mi\jority,  having  demanded  the  repeal  self — ^that  the  States  mast  regulate  these  mat- 

of  these  iniquitous  laws,  have  reached  a  point  ters  for  themselves,  and,  believing  so,  I  had  no 

where  retreat  is  impossible,  and  where  it  will  hesitation  in  saying  from  the  beginning  that  all 

be  easier  to  go  through  than  retrace  thdr  steps,  these  obnoxious  statutes  should  be  wiped  and 

Whatever    responsibility   attaches   to   either  blotted  from  the  statute-book. 
House  or  either  party,  or  the  individual  mem-        ^*  I  would  have  preferred,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

hers  of  each,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  for  these  matters  should  have  come  in  the  regular 

the  failure  of  these  appropriation  bills,  the  course  of  legislation,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago ; 

people  will  ^x  it  where  it  belongs.    That  the  but  if  that  could  not  be  accomplishefl,  then, 

minority  of  this  House  should  be  blamed  for  when  it  was  put  on  this  appropriation  bill  by 

demanding  the  repeal  of  statutes  which  are  un-  the  majority  of  the  House,  I  felt  that,  as  the 

just  and  unconstitutional,  is  hardly  probable,  organ,  m  part,  of  the  House,  I  was  in  honor 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  repeal  is  Justified  bouna  to  stand  by  the  instructions  given  to 

by  every  consideration  of  fairness  and  right,  me ;  and  I  should  have  stood  by  those  instruc- 

the  majority  can  well  afford  to  submit  this  tions  until  the  hands  on  that  dial  pointed  to 

issue  to  the  verdict  of  the  people.^'  the  hour  of  twelve.    But  if  the  session  had 

Mr.  Durham  of  Kentucky :  *'  I  shall  not  de-  continued  one  month  longer  I  would  have 

tain  the  House  more  than  a  very  few  moments,  obeyed  them.    Unless  the  House  had  directed 

and  I  certainly  should  not  have  said  anything  me  to  surrender,  I  never  would  have  surren- 

but  for  the  fact  that  I  have  had  to  bear  my  dered,  but  would  have  stood  by  the  action  ol 

share  of  responsibility  in  the  difficulties  of  the  the  House, 
situation  that  now  surround  not  only  this  Con-        "  Only  one  or  two  words  more.    I  believe 

gross  but  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  United  local  self-government  is  the  cardinal  principle 

tates.  *  involved  in  State  sovereignty.    I  believe  that 

*'  Every  member  upon  this  floor,  Mr.  Speak-  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  free  institutions. 

er,  knows  what  have  been  my  ideas  on  the  Believing,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  all  these 

subject  of  putting  general  legislation  upon  ap-  laws  in  regard  to  supervisors  and  marshals  cor- 

prooriation  bills.    Anticipating  a  result  of  this  rupt  the  ballot-box  rather  than  preserve  its  pn- 

kind,  it  is  known  to  all  that  in  the  regular  rity,  I  am  glad  that,  as  I  perhaps  shall  never 

course  of  legislation  a  bill  repealing  all  these  stand  in  the  American  Congress  again,  that  as 

laws  was  introduced  by  myself,  referred  to  the  I  shall  within  a  few  minutes  step  out  of  the 

proper  committee  of  this  House,  and  matured  position  which  I  have  occupied  here  for  the 

by  that  committee;  and  the  gentleman  from  last  six  years,  in  the  last  declaration  I  shall 

Wisconsin,  General  Bragg,  and  myself  have  pre-  probably  ever  utter  in  the  American  Congress, 

pared  a  report  in  the  regular  course  of  business  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  me  to  raise  my 

of  this  House.    That  report  is  now  in  print,  voice  for  free  elections,  free  baUots,  for  State 

That  report  gives  expression  to  my  sincere  and  rights,  and  for  unrestricted  local  self-govem- 

honest  sentiments.    I  believe  and  have  ever  ment*' 

believed  that  the  States,  and  the  States  alone,  Mr.  Hale  of  Maine:  ^^Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  a  right  to  regulate  their  own  elections,  think  there  is  a  sane  man  in  the  country  who 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  The  em- 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  election  or  in  barrassments  that  will  foUow  from  it  are  grave 
any  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  of  the  States  and  many.  The  inflammation  of  political  ia> 
unless  the  States  prove  themselves  insufficient  sues  and  discussions,  the  nossible  conflict  be- 
to  preserve  order  and  carry  out  and  maintain  tween  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
the  laws  of  the  country.  of  the  Government,  above  all,  the  great  finan- 
*^  Whenever,  Mr.  Speaker,  insurrection  ex-  cial  and  currency  questions,  touching  nigh  the 
ists,  whether  it  be  at  the  ballot-box,  at  the  business  interests  of  all  the  people,  which  will 
polls,  or  at  any  other  place,  and  the  constituted  be  disturbed  and  kept  in  an  uncertain  condi- 
authorities  of  that  State  are  insufficient  to  tion,  altogether  nothing  more  calamitous  could 
quell  insurrection,  to  secure  every  individual  befall  the  country. 

that  right  which  is  granted  to  him,  not  only        "  This  side  of  the  House  has  sat  here  every 

by  the  constitution  of  his  State,  but  the  Con-  day  since  this  session  began  trying  to  urge  for- 

stitution  of  the  United  States,  then  it  may  be  ward  the  needed  legiuative  business.      We 

proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  inter-  have  been  willing  to  pass  appropriation  bills, 

fere ;  but  I  do  not  believe  such  a  state  of  case  pure  and  simple,  and  to  adjourn  and  let  the 

has  existed  anywhere,  either  North  or  South,  country  have  the  peace  which  it  needs.    The 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  supervisors,  other  side  of  the  House  has,  without  need, 

these  deputy  marshals  who  are  employed  un-  forced  political  amendments  upon  appropria* 

der  the  pretext  of  preserving  order  at  the  polls,  tion  bills,  and  the  responsibility  is  theirs.    I 

have  been  more  corrupting  to  the  ballot-box  have  faith  to  believe  that  there  are  many 

and  have  thwarted  the  will  of  the  American  moderate,  prudent,  and  patriotic  men  on  the 

people  more  than  would  have  been  done  had  other  side,  who  dread  the  result  of  this,  who 

those  officers  never  been  created.    I  believe  are  not  satisfied  with  it.    But  the  spectacle 

it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  De-  presented  is  not  a  rare  one  in  history,  where 
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the  revolationary  and  reactionary  elements  in  erately  and  firralj  planted  themselves  apon 

a  great  party,  though  in  a  minority  as  to  nam*  these  truths.    They  now  apped  to  the  people 

hers,  have  obtained  snoh  control  of  it  as  to  of  these  United  States,  conhdently  trusting  in 

drive  the  entire  force  of  the  party  toward  rev-  their  patriotism,  their  intelligence,  and  their 

olution.    If  the  people  of  the  North  do  not  integrity." 

appreciate  the  situation  now,  they  never  will  Mr.  Atkins :  **  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 

appreciate  it.    If  tiie  people  of  the  whole  coun-  Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  vrill  remember  that  there 

try  do  not  appreciate  it  now,  they  never  will  was  a  motion  made  to  suspend  the  rules  and 

appreciate  it.  pass  these  very  measures,  and  the  other  side  of 

^*  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Dur-  the  House  voted  against  it  and  defeated  it." 

ham]  has  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  up-  Mr.  Manning :    *^  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  three 

on  the  appropriation  bills  this  political  legtaJa-  weeks  ago  I  made  a  motion  to  suspend  the 

tion.    Sir,  my  comment  upon  that  statement  rules  and  put  upon  its  passage  a  bill  repealing 

is  to  say  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  bill  passed  the  test  oath  and  certain  election  laws.    One 

seventy- four  days  ago  by  a  Republican  oenate  hundred  and  twenty -six  Democrats  voted  for 

repealing  the  test  oath  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  one  hundred  and 

this  Democratic  House.    That  bill  is  very  brief  thirteen  Kepublicans  voted  against  it ;    the 

and  in  these  words:  Democrats  standing  solidly  for  it,  and  the  Re- 

''Beit  efMcUd,  etc,.  That  section  820  of  the  Beviaed  ptiblicans  solidly  against  it." 

Statutes  of  the  United  Statea  be,  and  the  aame  is  hera-  Mr.  Hale :  ^^  Bring  out  the  record ;  let  us  see 

by^  repealed,  aaving  the  application  of  the  same  to  all  the  record." 

''™^-  «>™?itte<r prior  to  April  20, 1871,  and  aU  y^  Manning:  "It  will  be  seen  by  reference 

SrSdTJdl/oTApTlsri'.'^^^  ^^  '"  to  the  ^Record'  of  the  11th  ultimo,  page  20, 

«t  Paaaed  the  Senate,  December  20, 1878.  that  I  introduced  the  following  bill  in  the  due 

"  Attest :             GEO.  C.  OORHAM,  Secretary.  course  of  business : 

"  By  Wm.  E.  Spxnokb,  Chiof  Clerk.  »« A  «  enaeUd,  etc.,  That  sections  820  and  821  of 

"Seventy-four  days  have  gone  by  since  that  the  Bevi^dStatutia  of  ^e  United  Stat^^^ 
v;n  AA*«><k  ♦/*  no  A.^T»  4-kA  fiUn»4>«  \^^A  ««  o4>  aectiona  from  2011  to  2081,  both  mduaive,  and  all 
bill  <»me  to  us  from  the  Senate,  and  no  at-  ^^her  aections  autiiorizing  tie  appointment  wd  puy- 
tempt  nas  been  made  to  take  it  from  the  meot  of  supervisora  of  elections  and  special  deputy 
Speaker's  table  and  pass  it,  so  as  to  give  the  marHhals  to  aid  and  assist  said  auperviaona,  be,  and 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Durham]  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed, 
his  associates  *an  honest  and  an  intelligent  "  All  the  sections  referred  to  were  read  to  the 
jnry.'  Instead  of  that,  a  Democratic  caucus  House.  It  was  my  purpose  in  introducing  it 
has  taken  this  matter  into  its  own  hands,  has  to  afford  a  full  vindication  to  the  Democratic 
ignored  a  proper  bill  passed  by  a  Republican  party  in  the  event  of  the  present  threatened 
Senate,  and  has  demanded  that  this  and  other  emergency  that  it  could  not  be  truthfully  said 
measures,  which  they  declare  to  be  of  vital  we  were  undertaking  to  coerce  the  repeal  of 
importance,  shall  be  forced  through  Congress  these  statutes  until  we  had  exhausted  all  ordi- 
npon  appropriation  bills.  It  has  attempted  to  nary  means.  So  important  a  fact  so  recently 
array  this  House  against  a  codrdinate  branch  transpiring  could  hardly  have  been  forgotten 
of  the  National  Legislature,  the  Senate  of  the  by  either  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  or  the  gen- 
United  States,  as  I  believe  with  the  intention  tleman  from  Maine,  as  they  were  both  present 
on  the  part  of  some  men  belonging  to  the  re-  and  voted  against  the  bill." 
actionary  and  revolutionary  portion  of  that  The  Speaser :  "  Representatives,  in  a  mo- 
party  to  precipitate  an  extra  session  of  Oon-  ment  this  Congress  will  expire.  Its  acts, 
gress.  That  is  what  I  have  charged  from  the  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  are  indelibly  in- 
beginning,  and  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  scribed  upon  the  pages  of  history.  In  this 
my  assertion  is  this  bill  passed  by  a  Republican  Hall,  party  has  been  arrayed  against  party  and 
Senate,  but  which  this  Democratic  House  has  interest  against  interest  in  fierce  and  bitter 
persistently  refused  even  to  take  up  and  con-  straggle;  but  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  on 
aider."  every  side  there  has  been  honest  ambition  to 

Mr.  Southard  of  Ohio :  "As  the  mover  of  a  win  popular  esteem  by  seeking,  each  in  his 
part  of  these  amendments,  I  desire  to  say  that  own  way  and  according  to  his  best  judgment; 
it  was  with  the  highest,  the  purest,  and  the  the  general  welfare.  Whether  or  not  the  de- 
most  patriotic  motives.  The  positions  taken  sired  end  of  the  public  good  has  been  succeas- 
are  tncontestably  right,  and  will  be  maintained  fully  attained  is  for  time  to  prove ;  but  that 
until  these  odious  laws  cease  to  exist.  Laws  such  has  been  the  aim  of  boUi  sides  can  not 
prescribing  test  oaths  for  jurors  and  those  justly  be  disputed. 

creating  marshals  and  supervisors  of  elections,  "  Genuine  concord  between  all  the  States 

clothed  with  the  arbitrary  power  of  arrest  and  the  citizens  thereof  is  the  corner-stone 

without  warrant,  should  cease  to  exist  in  this  of  our  national  prosperity.    What  prostrates 

free  country,  and  the  polling-places  of  elec-  or  elevates  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  in- 

tions  should  be  free  from  the  presence  of  the  evitably  inures  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  all. 

military.    As  it  has  been  in  £ngland  since  the  Although  each  Representatiire  has  championed 

dawn  of  her  civilization,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  wishes  of  his  immediate  constituency  with 

America.    The  Democratic  party  have  consid-  earnestness  and  energy,  yet  during  the  whole 
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period  of  the  ezlstenoe  of  this  House  there  has  we  found  it  impofldble.  The  Senator  from 
not  been  a  single  breach  of  legislative  decorum.  Minnesota  has  stated  correctly  that,  upon  all 
That  noble  respect  bom  of  generous  rivalry  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  appropriationa,  the 
a  common  good  cause  has  softened  all  asperi-  great  probability  is  that  we  could  have  agreed, 
ties.  though  I  believe  we  did  not  finally  agree  even 
**  I  feel  that  mere  words  are  inadequate  to  as  to  them.  He  is  also  correct  in  stating  that 
thank  fully  this  Hoase  for  its  resolution  of  ap-  the  House  conferees  insisted  upon  retaining 
proval  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  dis-  that  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  he  has  al- 
charged  the  duties  of  Speaker,  always  respon-  luded^  but  it  was  also  equally  certain  that  the 
sible  and  onerous,  and  often  most  delicate  and  minority  of  the  Senate  conferees  witli  equal 
difficult.  I  have  done  my  best.  pertinacity  insisted  upon  the  Senate  amend- 
**  Long  service  here  has  taught  me  that  hate  ments,  and  maintained  that  each  and  all  the  pro- 
or  vengeance  has  never  raised  any  cause  to  en-  visions  inserted  by  the  House  should  be  strick- 
during  honor,  while,  on  the  contrary,  justice  en  out.  There  was  no  attempt  at  any  division 
and  mutual  regard  have  often  given  the  weak-  of  the  subjects,  and  no  proposition  looking  to 
er  side  an  easy  victory.  With  two  great  par-  any  modification  was  considered.  Kot  desir- 
ties  dividing  the  people,  each  holding  an  im-  ixig  to  revive  any  political  animosities  or  any 
portaut  share  in  government,  with  strict  ac-  discussion  at  this  late  hour,  I  will  only  state 
countability  on  the  part  of  public  servants  and  very  briefly  what  seemed  to  be  the  condition 
vigilaht  eyes  watching  all,  with  reviving  busi-  of  things:  the  House  insisted  that  the  armed 
ness  and  restored  confidence,  may  we  not  look  soldiers  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  al- 
hopefuUy  to  the  early  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  lowed  to  approach  the  polls  for  the  mere  pur- 
increased  prosperity  and  greater  happiness  for  pose  of  keeping  the  peace,  tliat  there  should 
the  countiyf  Such  is  my  fervent  prayer.  be  an  honest  jury  obtained  in  the  courts  of  the 
*'  To  each  and  every  Representative  here  I  United  States  in  all  cases  where  the  rights  and 
desire  to  tender  my  heartfdt  acknowledgment  liberties  of  citizens  were  involved,  imd  that 
for  the  kindly  forbearance  extended  to  me  as  the  States  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  their 
Presiding  Officer  of  this  House,  and  to  say  that  own  elections  in  their  own  way,  free  from  all 
I  shall  ever  gratefully  cherish  the  honor  of  Federal  interference,  and  the  Democratic  con- 
which  I  have  been  the  recipient.  ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  seemed  deter- 
'*  With  the  expression  of  the  wish  that  you  mined  that  unless  those  rights  were  secured  to 
all  may  return  safely  and  in  health  to  your  the  neople  in  the  bills  sent  to  the  Senate  they 
homes,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  declare  that,  would  refuse,  under  their  constitutional  right 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  to  make  appropriations,  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
United  States,  this  House  stands  a^oumed  emment  if  the  dominant  migority  in  the  Senate 
without  day.'*  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  laws 

and  rtfuaed  to  consent  to  their  repeal. 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  8d,  the  above  con-  **  They  seemed  further  to  agree,  and  I  agreed 

elusions  of  the  conference  committees  were  with  them,  that  if  an  extra  session  must  be 

submitted  by  Mr.  Windom  of  Minnesota,  who  called,  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  very 

said:   "Mr.  President,  the  conference  would  moment  it  is  called  the  committees  of  both 

have  been  able  to  agree  on  aU  the  items  of  ap-  Houses  would  be  organized  and  separate  bills 

propriation  in  the  bill ;  the  point  of  disagree  would  be  framed  and  passed  as  soon  as  possible 

ment  was  the  legislative  provisions,  those  (to  asking  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

state  them  very  briefiy)  relating  to  the  test  oath  agree  with  the  representatives  of  the  States 

of  jurors  and  the  election  laws  or  the  appoint-  and  people  in  repealing  all  laws  that  authorize 

ment   of  deputy  marshals   and   sapervisora  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic  to  be  sent  by  any 

With  reference  to  these  legislative  propositions  authority  whatever  to  the  polls  at  State  elec- 

contained  in  the  bill,  the  conference  was  unable  tions  under  the  pretense  of  keeping  the  peace, 

to  agree,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  in  repealing  all  laws  tJiat  prevent  men  who 

taking  the  position  that  the  only  condition  are  by  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  public 

upon  which  an  agreement  could  be  had  was  welfare  fit  and  competent  to  do  justice  between 

that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  citizens  and  between  the  United  States  and 

should  recede  from  all  of  its  disagreeing  votes  citizens  in  the  jury-box  from  exercising  that 

on  those  points.    The  conferees  on  the  part  of  right,  thus  depriving  the  courts  the  benefit  of 

the  Senate  could  not  accept  those  conditions.  fair  jurors,  and  they  will  promptly  pass  an- 

"  I  will  say,  with  reference  to  the  condition  other  bill  declaring  that  the  United  States  shall 

of  the  public  business  so  far  as  the  appropria-  not,  either  through  supervisors,  marshals,  or 

tion  bills  are  concerned,  that  all  the  bills  have  deputy  marshals,  interrere  with  the  States  in 

now  been  agreed  to  and  passed  by  both  Houses  conducting  the  elections  held  within  the  States, 

except  the  legislative  bill,  now  pending,  and  We  insist  that  those  matters  pertain  solely  to 

the  army  bill."  the  States  and  are  part  of  their  absolute  right, 

Mr.  Beck  of  Kentucky:  "Mr.  President,  I  and  that  they  are  perfectly  c(Mnpetent  to.at- 

was  one  of  the  conferees  on  the  legislative,  ex-  tend  to  them  fairly  and  honestly.    When  these 

ecutive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  when  three  laws  are  submitted  to  the  President  for 

two  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  agree,  but  his  approval,  as  they  will  be,  and  are  approved 
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by  bim,  as  tbey  ought  to  be,  the  next  Oongrees 
will  in  107  opinion  be  ready  to  pass  erery  ap- 
propriation billf  just  as  it  is  now,  adjoom,  and 
go  home  without  attempting  before  next  De- 
oeniber  to  perfect  any  farther  legislation.'* 

The  Presiding  Officer :  **  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Tharman]  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  to  the  legislative,  execntive,  and 
Judicial  appropriation  bill  which  has  been  indi- 
cated.'' 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 
the  result  was  announced  as  follows : 


-Bailey,  Bamimi,  Bsyard.  Beek,  Butler, 
CockieU,  Coke.  DavU  of  West  Virginia,  Deimie, 
EetOQ,  Qarlana,  GoidoQ,  Qrover,  Huris,  Hereford, 
HilLKeman,  Lamar,  McDonalcL' McPhtncm,  Max- 
ey,  Moigan,  ttansom,  Saulsbuzy,  Thurman,  Whyte^ 

Nats— Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine^  Booth,  Brnoe. 
Bnrnaido,  Cameron  of  Pennaylvania,  Cameron  or 
'WiBoonsin,  Chandler,  Conklinj(,  Conover,  Dorsey, 
Edmunds,  Feny,  Hamlin,  Jon«  of  Nevada,  Kellogg, 
Kirkwoodl  McftUlan.  Matthews.  Ogleaby,  Paddock, 
PaterMn,  rlumb,  BoUina,  Saonden,  Spencer,  Teller, 
Wadleigfa,  Windom— SO. 

AJB8BNT-— Chaifee.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Pawes,£u8tis, 
Hoar,  Howe,  Ingalls,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Plorida, 
McCreeiT,  Merrimon,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Randolph, 
Swoent,  Sharon,  Shields,  Yoorheas,  Wallaoa,  Withen 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  recede. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  *'The  question  re- 
curs on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Windom]  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  its  amendments,'*  which  was  decided  in 
tiie  affirmative,  and  the  bill  failed  to  become  a 
law. 


EXTRA  SESSION. 

On  March  4th  the  President  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  as  a  summons  for  an  ex- 
tra session  of  Congress : 

Whereas  the  final  acyoumment  of  the  Forty-Fifth 
Congress  without  making  the  usual  and  neoeBsary  ap- 
propriations for  tiie  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1880,  and  without  making  the  usual  ana 
neoessttfy  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  same  fiaod  year,  presents  an  extivoidinaiy  oc- 
casion, requiring  the  President  to  exercise  the  power 
vested  in  nim  by  the  Constitution  to  convene  the 
Houses  of  Congress  in  antidpation  of  the  day  fixed  by 
Uw  for  their  next  meeting : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Butherford  B.  Hayes,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  this 
end  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution,  convene  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  assemble  at  their  respective 
Chambers  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  the 
18th  day  of  March  instant,  then  and  there  to  consider 
Mid  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom, 
their  duty  and  the  welfiue  of  the  people  may  seem  to 
demand. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washinoton  this  4th  day  of 
Mareh,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1879,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  tbe  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
oredi 

B.  B.  HATES. 
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and  third. 
L.  s.] 
>  the  President: 

Wm.  M.  Evabts,  Secretary  of  State. 


This  being  the  first  session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress,  the  Vice-President  took  the 
chair  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  Samnri 
J.  Randall  of  Pennsylrania  was  chosen  Speak- 
er. He  received  143  votes,  James  A.  Qarfield 
125,  Hendrick  B.  Wright  18,  and  William  D. 
Kelley  1. 

After  the  organization  the  following  mes- 
ssge  from  the  President  to  Congre^^s  was  com- 
municated : 

Fflhw  OUJMUM  ^  Hu  8maU  and  Boutt  qf  Rifrmtui 

aU^m: 

The  £fdlure  of  the  last  Congress  to  make  the  requi- 
site appropriations  for  legislative  and  judicial  purposes, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  several  Executive  Departments 
of  the  Government,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Annv, 
has  made  it  neoessaiy  to  call  a  speeiai  session  of  toe 
Forty-sixth  Congress. 

The  estimates  of  the  appropriations  needed,  which 
were  sent  to  Congress  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre»- 
suiT  at  the  opening  of  tne  last  sea.«ton.  are  renewed, 
ana  are  herewith  transmitted  to  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Begretting  the  existence  of  the  emergency  which  re- 
<luirBs  a  special  session  of  Congress  at  a  tune  when  it 
is  the  genenil  judgment  of  the  country  that  the  public 
welfiu«  will  be  best  promoted  by  peimanenoy  m  oar 
legidation  and  by  peace  and  rest,  I  oonuneDd  these 
&w  neoessaiy  measures  to  your  oon^derete  attention. 

BUTRIBFOBO  B.  HaTSS. 

WASBixroTov,  Marek  19, 1879. 


BKNATK. 
Alabama.  ArkanaoM, 

SSa,  J<>hii  T.  Morgtn.  D.  1688,  A  H.  Osrisiid,  D. 

S80,  Q.  8.  Hoiistoo,  D.  1880,  James  D.  Wslksr,  D. 

Cai^kfmia,  Colorado. 

681,  NswtAn  Booth,  B.  1689,  H.  M.  Teltor.  B. 

880^  James  T.  Fsrley,  D.  1680^  N.  P.  Hill,  B. 

CbfMMeMovt  Jkiawart, 

681,  W.  W.  Bstao.  D.  1881.  Thomas  P.  Bsysrd,  D. 

88S),  OrriUe  H.  Plstt,  B.  1888,  Ett  Ssolsbnry,  D. 

Ftorida.  ff^orffia. 

881,  a  W.  Jooss.  D.  18ai»  Bei^amln  H.  RIIL  D. 

888^  WlIklosoACsIl,D.  ISSA,  John  B.  OordoDTD. 

llUnoU.  Mdiaita, 

88S,  David  Davis.  I.  18<«1,  J.  E.  McDonald,  D. 

8S&,  John  A  Logan,  B.  188fi,  D.  W.  VoorheM,  D. 

Iowa.  Kan«u. 

8«8,  8.  J.  Ktrkwond,  B.  1668,  P.  B.  Plumb.  B. 

88B,  WUUsm  a  Allison,  B.  1880,  John  J.  lagmUs,  B. 

EsrUueky,  LouMana, 

668,  James  B  Beck.  D.  1666,  W.  P.  Kellom,  B. 

880^  J.  8.  Wllllsms,  D.  1880,  B.  F.  Jimss,  D. 

Maine,  Maryland, 

861,  H.  Hamlin,  B.  1681,  WmUm  P.  Wbyta,  IX 

888,  James  O.  Blain^  B.  188&,  Jamss  &  Orooma,  D. 

MamatkntttU,  MUMgan, 

861,  H.  L.  Dawes.  B.  1861,  H.  P.  Baldwin.  B. 

888,  Gsorge  F.  Hoar,  B.  1868,  Thomas  W.  Feny,  B. 

iriiMMsoto.  MiMimippi, 

681, 8.  J.  B.  MeMfflsn,  B.  1881,  B.  K.  Brnee,  D. 

888,  WlUiam  Wlndom,  B.  1888,  L.  Q.  C.  Lsmsr,  D. 

'  Mimonri,  2fthra»ka, 

681,  7.  H.  Coekrall  D.  1861,  A.  8.  Paddock.  B. 

885^  0«or«s  O.  Vest,  D.  1888,  AlTts  Bannden,  B. 

yifvada.  Jfow  BdmpiMr*. 

881,  Wntism  Bhsron.  B.  1888,  Edward  H.  BolMns.  B^ 

880,  John  P.  Jones,  B.  188S,  Heniy  W.  Bktr.  B. 

ITowJeruff.  ilTsio  Turk, 

861,  T.  F.  Baadolph,  D.  1 661 ,  Frsnds  Kenan,  D. 

888,  J.  B.  Mcpherson,  D.  1880,  B.  Oookllng,  B. 
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1868,  M.  W.  BsDsom,  D. 
188^  Z»b.  fi.  VAnoe,  D. 

1888,  La&yette  OroT«r,  D. 

1880,  James  H.  Slater,  D. 

BhodB  Itland. 

1881,  A.  K.  Barnslde,  B. 
18d8,  U.  B.  Antbony,  B. 

TenuMBee, 

1881,  James  E.  Bailer,  D. 
1888, 1.  G.  Uarrla,  D. 

rarmont 

1881, 0.  F.  Edmoads,  B. 
1860,  J.  8.  Morrill,  SL 

WMt  Virifinia, 

1881,  P.  Hereford,  D. 
li>88,  H.  G.  Davis,  D. 


1881,  A.  6.  Thurman,  D. 

1880,  G.  H.  Pe&dlaton,  D. 

PtuMtykianioL 

1881,  WUUam  A.  Wallace,  D. 
1880^  J.  Don  Gsmeron,  K. 

SinUk  CanaiMk, 

1888,M.  C.  Batler,  D. 
1888,  Wade  Hampton,  D. 

TeoDtu. 

188L  8.  B.  Maxey,  D. 
1888,  Blohafd  Coke,  D. 

Virginia, 

1881,  B.  E.  Withers,  D. 
18d8,  J.  W.  Johnston,  D. 

WitoonHn. 

1881,  Angna  Cameron,  B. 
188^  VLVL.  Carpenter,  K. 


BieapttutaHcn, 

Democrats 42  I  Independent 1 

Bepohllcans 88 1  Democmtio  mi^rlty 8 

BEPBB8BNTATIYBS. 

Alabama. 

1,  Tliomas  Hemdon,  D.  5,  Thomaa  Wllllama,  D. 

8,  HUary  A.  Herbert,  D.  8,  Burwell  B.  Lewis,  D. 

8,  W.  J.  Somford.  D.  7»  William  H.  Forney,  D. 

4,  Charles  M.  bheUey,  D.  8,  William  M.  Lovre,  N. 

ArkaHaa$, 

1,  Polndexter  Dnnn,  D.  8,  Jordan  E.  Crarens,  D. 

8,  William  F.  Slemons,  D.         4,  Thomaa  M.  Gnnter,  D. 

Odt^bmia, 

1,  Horace  Davis,  B.  8,  C.  P.  Beiry,  D. 

%  Horace  F.  Page,  B.  4,  Bomauldo  Pacheoo,  B. 

Colorado, 
1,  James  B.  Belford,  B. 

OofUMetUmL 

1,  Joseph  B.  Hawley,  B.  8,  John  T.  Walt,  B. 

8,  James  Phelpa,  D.  4,  Frederick  Mika,  B. 

Dttaiwart, 
1,  Edwaid  L.  Martin,  D. 

Florida, 
1,  B.  H.  M.  Dayidson,  D.  8,  Noble  A.  Hull,  D. 

Owrgia, 

6,  James  H.  Bloavt,  D. 

7,  William  H.  Felton.  D. 

8,  Alexander  H.Btephena,  D 

9,  Emory  8peer,  D. 


1,  John  C.  NichoHs.  D. 
8,  WilHam  E.  8mlth,  D. 
8,  Philip  Cook,  D. 
4,  Henry  Persons,  D. 
fi,  K.  J.  Hammond,  D. 


jntnoiA 

11, 


1,  WIIHam  Aldrfch,  B. 

8,  George  B.  Davlx,  B.  18, 

8,  Hiram  Barber.  Jr.,  B.  18, 

4,  John  C.  Bherwin,  B.  14^ 

0,  B.  M.  A.  Hawk,  B.  15, 

8,  Thomaa  J.  Henderson,  B.  18, 

T,  Philip  0.  Haye«,  B.  17, 

^  GreenbniT  L.  Fort,  B.  18, 

8.  Thorasa  A.  Bord,  B.  19, 
?0,  BeiOamin  F.  itanh,  B. 

Indiana, 


James  W.  Singleton,  D. 
William  M.  Springer.  D. 
Adiai  E.  Stevenson.  K. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  B. 
A.  P.  Forsyth,  N. 
W.  A.  J.  Hparks,  D. 
William  B  Morrison,  D. 
J.  B.  Thomas  R. 
tL,  W.  Townshend,  D. 


1,  William  Heilman,  R. 
8,  Thomaa  R.  Cobh,  D. 
8,  George  A.  Bicknell,  D. 
4,  Jeptha  D.  New.  D. 
A,  Thomas  M.  Browne,  B. 
8,  William  B.  Myer«,  D. 
7.  Gilbert  De  I^  Matyr,  N. 


8,  A.  J.  Hoatetler.  D. 

9,  Godlove  8.  Orth,  B. 

10,  William  H.  Calkins,  B. 

11,  Calvin  Cowglll,  R. 

12,  W.  G.  Colerick,  D. 
18,  John  H.  Baker,  B. 


1,  Moses  A.  McOild,  B. 

8,  Hiram  Price.  B. 

8,  ThoouM  Updegraf^  B. 

4,  N.  C.  Deering.  B. 

fig  William  G.  Thompson,  B. 


lofca. 

8,  J,  B.  Weaver,  N. 

7,  E.  H.  Gillett^  N. 

8,  W.  F.  Happ.  B. 

9,  CymsC.  Gsrpenter,  B. 


Xanoa*. 

1,  JoluB  A.  Anderson,  B.  8,  Tbomas  Byan,  B. 

8,  Dodley  C.  Haskell,  B. 


1,  Oscar  Tomer,  D. 
8,  James  A.  McKenzle,  D. 
8,  John  W.  CaidwelLD. 
4,  J.  Proctor  Knott  D. 
Q,  Albert  8.  WilUa,  D. 


Xeniuetif, 

fi,  John  G.  CarUale,  D- 

7,  J.  C.  8  Blackbora.  D. 

8,  P.  B.  Tbompsoo.  Jr.,D 

9,  Thomaa  Tamer,  D. 
10,  Elijah  C.  Phister,  D. 


1,  BaodaU  L  GlbaonM). 
8,  E.  John  Elha,  D.^^ 


LmMana. 

4,  J.  B.  Ehuo,  D. 
fi,  J.  Floyd  King,  D. 
8,  Joseph  H.  AcUen,  D.  8,  £.  W.  Bobertion,  D. 

Maine, 

1,  Thomaa  B.  Beed,  B.  4,  George  W.  Lsdd,  D. 

8,  William  P.  Frye,  B.  fi,  Thompson  H.  Mnrch,  N. 

8,  Stephen  D.  lindaey,  B. 

liaryland, 

1,  Daniel  M.  Henry,  D.  4,  Robert  M.  McLana,  D. 

8,  J.  F.  C.  Talbott,  D.  A,  EH  J.  Henkle,  D. 

8,  William  Kimmell,  D.  8,  MUton  G.  Umer,  R: 

MoMoekuaettB. 


1,  WUHam  W.  Crapo,  R. 
8,  Beniamln  W.  Harris.  R. 
8,  Walbridge  A.  Field,  B. 
4,  Leopold  Morse,  D. 
fi,  S.  Z.  Bowman.  R. 
8,  George  B.  Loring,  R. 


7,  WilBam  A.  Rtueell,  B. 

8,  WUliam  Ckflin,  B. 

9,  WiDiam  W.  Bloe,  B. 

10,  Amaaa  Norcross.  B. 

11,  George  D.  Boblaaoo,  1L 


Michigan, 


1,  J.  8.  Newbeny,  B. 
8,  Edwin  Willita,  B. 
8.  J.  H.  McGowan,  B. 
4,  J.  G.  Borrows,  B. 
fi,  John  W.  Stone,  B. 

1,  M.  H.  DnnneD,  B. 
8,  Henry  Poehler,  D. 


6,  Marie  S.  Brewer,  BL 

7,  Omar  D.  Concer,  B. 

8,  BosweD  G.  Horr.  R. 

9,  Jay  A.  HabbeO,  B. 


Minntaota, 


8,  W.  D.  Washbora,  B. 


Mimittlppi, 

1,  H.  L.  Maldrow.  D.  4,  Otbo  B.  Singleton,  D. 

8,  Van  H.  Manning,  D.  A^  Charles  E.  Hooker,  D. 

8,  H.  D.  Money,  D.  8,  J.  B.  Chahners,  D. 

Mimowi, 

8,  Sanrael  L.  Sawyer,  D. 

9,  Nteholas  Ford,  N. 

10,  G.  F.  Rothweli,  D. 

11,  John  R  Cterk,  Jr.,  D. 
18,  William  H.  Hatch,  D. 
18p  A.  H.  Bnckner,  D. 


1,  Martin  L.  Clardy,  D, 
8,  Erasmas  Wella,  D. 
8,  R.  G.  Frost,  D. 
4,  L.  H.  Davis,  D. 
fig  Richard  P.  Btend,  D. 
fi.JohnR.  WaddUl,  D. 
7,  Alfred  M.Uy,D. 

1,  Ed.  K.  Valentine,  B. 


^efiraeto. 


Keeada, 


1,  Bonin  M.  Dsggett,  B. 

Kma  EamptMra, 

1,  Joshoa  G.  Han,  B.  8,  Evarts  W.  Fter,  K. 

8,  James  F.  Briggs,  B. 

jr«i0  Jaruy. 

1,  George  M.  Bobeson,  B.         fi,  C.  H.  Voorfais,  B. 
8,  Hezeklah  B.  Smith,  D.  ~ 

8.  Mlle»  Rom,  D. 
4,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  D. 

Kaw  York, 


fi,  John  L.  Blake,  B. 
7,  L.  A.  Brigham,  B. 


1,  James  W.  Covert.  D. 
8,  Daniel  O^Reilly.  D 
8L  8.  B.  Chittenden,  B. 
4,  A.  M.  BHas.  D. 
fi,  Nicholas  Mailer,  D. 
8,  8.  8.  Cox,  D. 

7,  Edwin  Einstein.  B. 

8,  A.  G.  McCook,  K. 

9,  Fernando  Wood.  D. 

10,  James  0*Brien,  D. 

11,  Levi  P.  Morton,  B. 
18,  Waldo  Hntchios,  D. 
18,  J.  H.  Ketcham.  B. 
14,  John  W.  Ferdon,  B. 
lA,  William  Loansberry,  D. 
18,  John  M.  Bailey,  B. 
17,WaKerA.  Wood,B. 


18,  J.  H.  Hammowl,  B. 

19,  A.  B.  Jamea,  B. 

80,  John  H.  Starin,  B. 

81,  David  Wl»>er,  B. 
88,  Warner  Miller,  R. 
88,  Cyms  D.  Prescott,  R, 
84,  Joseph  Mason,  B. 
8%  Frank  HIscoek,  R. 
88.  John  H.  Camp,  R. 

87,  E.  G.Laxdiam.B. 

88,  Jers.  W  Dwlght,  B. 

89,  D.  P.  Bichaidsoa,  R. 

80,  J.  Van  Voorhla,  R. 

81,  Richard  Crowley,  B. 
88,  Bay  V.  Pierce,  B. 

S8,  H.1I.  Van  Aeraam,  & 
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KaHk  0(»roUma, 

L  JoMDb  J.  Utrttm  B.  fi,  AlflP8d  H.  Soilaa,  D. 

%  W.  H.  Kitehin,  B.  e.  Waltar  L.  Steele,  D. 

£  D.  L.  RoMeU,  K.  7,  B  F.  Armfleld.  D. 

4t  JoMph  J.  D«yta,  Dl  6,  Bobeit  B.  YaDoa,  D. 


1,  BenJaniD  Batterworth, 
%  Tbomee  L.  YooBf,  B. 
a^  J.  A.  McMahon.  D. 
4^  J.  Warren  Keifer,  B. 
A,  Bentamln  LefeTie,  D. 

e,  w.  dThih  D 

T,  Frank  Hurd.  D. 

8,  E.  B.  Flnler,  D. 

9,  Q«orge  L.  Coorerse,  D. 
10,  Tboinaa  Ewlng,  D. 


Ohio. 

B.    11,  H.  L.  Dlekey,  D. 
19,  Heniy  8.  Meal,  B. 

18,  A.  J.  Warner,  D. 
14,  Oiboon  Atberton,  D. 
la,  Qeotve  W.  Oeddea,  D. 
1ft,  Wm.  MeKlnley,  Jr^  B. 
IT,  James  Monroe.  B. 

la,  J.  T.  npdeffral^  B. 

19,  Jamea  A.  Oarfleld,  B. 
SO,  Amoa  Townaend,  B. 


1,  John  Wbltaker,  D. 


PeniMyleafila. 


1,  H.  H.  Bingham,  B. 
8,  Ohariea  O'NeUl,  B. 
a,  Samuel  J.  Bandall,  D. 

4,  WUUam  D.  Kelley,  B. 

5,  A.  C.  Banner,  B. 
ft,  William  Ward,  R. 
T,  WUUam  Qodahalk,  B. 

8,  Hleeter  Cljrmer,  D. 

9,  A.  Herr  Smith,  B. 

10,  B.  K.  Baehman.  D. 

11,  Bobert  Klota,  D. 
It,  H.  B.  Wr^ht,  D. 
18,  John  W.  RTon,  D. 
14,  John  W.  Kilttnger,  B. 

SkodeUland, 
l,N.W.A]drloh,B.  8,  Latimer  W.  Balloa,  B. 

Simih  OtntUna, 

1,  J.  8.  Biehaxdaon,  D.  4,  John  H.  Brtea,  1>. 

9,  M.  P.  O  Connor,  D.  6,  Q.  D.  TiUman,  D. 

8,  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  D. 


l&t  Edward  Orarton,  B. 
l«,John[.  M1teheU,B. 
IT.  A.  H.  OoAoth.  D. 

18,  HoraUo  Q.  Kuber,  B. 

19,  F.  E.  BeltzhooTer:  D. 
90,  Seth  H.  Toeam,  N. 
81,  Morgsn  B.  Wiae,  D. 
98,  BnaseU  Errett,  B. 
98,  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  B. 
94,  W.  S.  Shalienbecger,  B. 
9^  Harry  White,  B. 
9ft,  8.  B.  Dick,  B. 
9T,  J.  I|.  Hoamer,  B. 


L  Bobert  L.  Taylor,  D. 
9,L.aHoak,R. 
a,  George  C.  DIbrell  D. 
4,  Benton  McMillan,  D. 
ft,  John  M.  Bright,  D. 


1,  John  H.  Beagaa,  D. 
9,  D.  B.  Culberson,  D. 
8|  Olin  Wellborn,  O. 


l,B.L.T.BealcLD. 
9,  John  Ooode,  Jr^  D. 
8,  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  D. 
4,  Joseph  Jonenaon,  B. 
ft^  George  C.  Cabell,  D. 


8,  John  F.  Honse,  D. 
T,  W.  C.  WUtthomf,  D. 

8,  John  D.  O.  Atklna,  D. 

9,  C.  B.  Simonton,  D. 
10,  H.  Oaaey  Toong,  D. 

4,  Boger  Q.  MITs,  D. 
fi,  George  W.  Jones,  N. 
8,  Colombtts  Upson,  D. 

Yl/tgimia, 

6,  J.  B.  Toeker,  D. 
T,  John  T.  Harris,  D. 

8,  Eppa  Hnnton,  D. 

9,  J.  B.  Blchmood,  D. 


Ytrmimt 

1,  Cfaariea  H.  Joree.  B.  8,  Bradley  Barlow,  B. 

1,  Jamea  M.  Tyler,  B. 

Wut  Vtrginia, 

1,  Benlamin  Wilson,  D.  8,  John  E.  Kenna,  D. 

9,  Be^yamln  F.  Martin,  D. 

H^Mdonslit. 

1,  Charlea  G.  Williams.  B.  fi.  Edwwd  8.  Bragg,  Dl 

9,  Laden  B.  Caswell,  B.  ft.  Gabriel  Boack,  D. 

8,  George  C.  Haaleton,  B.  T,  H.  L.  Hamphrey,  B. 

4,  P.  y.  Deoster,  D.  8,  Thaddeos  O.  Pound,  B. 

BeeapUulaHon, 

DemoeraU IflO  I  Nationals 11 

Bepabllcans 188  |  Democratic  mi^.  over  all..  7 

TBirUorial  Ihl»gaU9, 

Arixoma^YL.  8.  Stevens.  2few  MeaoUo^T,  Bomero. 

J>trkotiJh-*1.  P.  Kidder.  Utah.-JQ.  Q.  Ouinon. 

IdahoS.  S.  Fenn.  Wtuhinfftan—O.  Jncoba. 

Mcntana-'U.  Maglnnls.  Wyamin^—W,  W.  Coriett 

In  the  House,  on  March  27th,  a  bill  making 
iwpropriatioiis  for  the  support  of  the  army  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  and  for 
other  parposee,  was  introdaced. 


Mr.  Sparks  of  Illinois  said:  "I  would  say 
that  this  is  substantially  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Honse  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress  at  its  last  session,  with  the  dauses 
stricken  out  in  relation  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  army.  It  is  also  substantially  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  with  the  insertion  of 
the  clauses  repealing  the  two  provisions  of  the 
statute  relating  to  the  use  of  the  troops  at  the 
polls.  It  is  really  the  bill  which  was  infor- 
mally agreed  upon  in  the  conference  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  last  Congress,  except- 
ing the  portion  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  allowing  soldiers  at 
the  polls.  I  now  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Wliole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
army  appropriation  bill." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sparks :  *^  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  now  read 
section  6.'* 

The  Clerk  read  section  6,  as  follows : 

SEcnoir  6.  That  section  2002  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

**  No  militaiy  or  naval  ot&oer,  or  other  person  en- 
gashed  in  the  civil,  militanr,  or  naval  service  of  the 
Umted  State:!,  shaU  order,  Dring,  keep,  or  have  under 
hU  authority  or  control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at 
the  place  where  any  ^neral  or  special  election  is  held 
in  any  State.  unloM  it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 
enemies  of  toe  United  States." 

And  that  section  5528  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Eveiy  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  other  penon 
In  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  who  orders,  orings,  keeps,  or  has  under  his 
authority  or  control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  any 
place  where  a  general  or  special  election  \b  held  In  any 
State,  unless  such  force  be  necessary  to  repel  armed 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  and  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not 
less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  five  yean." 

Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia  said :  ^^  One  word 
upon  the  merits  of  this  question,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  army  in 
civil  administration.    I  will  state  it  that  way. 

*^  There  seems  to  be  some  disagreement  and 
lack  of  infonnation  among  members.  The 
calling  out  of  troops  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  violence,  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carlisle],  is  a  very  differ- 
ent provision  from  the  use  of  the  troops  in 
civil  administration,  totally  diflferent.  The 
President,  first,  by  the  act  of  1795,  was  -au- 
thorized, in  cases  set  forth  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  call  out,  not  the  militia  of  the  State, 
no;  but  to  put  down  an  insurrection  against 
a  State,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  State, 
guaranteeing  a  republican  government  under 
the  Constitution,  be  was  authorized  to  call  out 
the  militia  of  adjoining  States.  That  is  the 
law  of  1795.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
governor  would  not  call  out  the  militia  in  his 
own  State,  and  the  militia  of  adjoining  States 
was  to  be  called  out  when  it  was  nece&^ry  to 
put  down  an  insurrection  in  a  State.  That  is 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  military  power  of  the 
country  under  the  act  of  1795. 

**  Now  it  was  not  until  1807  that  the  organ- 
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ized  army — the  militarj  force  and  the  naval  tion  was  to  cover  that  one  thing,  to  preseire 

force — was  authorized  to  be  called  ont  for  a  like  the  peace  at  the  polls. 

purpose,  to  protect  the  States  against  domestic  '*  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  man  on 

violence  and  insarreotion.    That  law  also  went  this  floor  who  is  in  favor  of  peaceable  elections 

further,  or  some  subsequent  law — I  have  not,  and  order  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 

from  indisposition,  been  able  to  look  up  these  of  this  country,  1  profess  to  be  equally  strong 

laws  as  I  expected  to  do  last  night,  but  the  with  him  in  that  wish  and  desire.    Purity  of 

provision  of  the  law  for  the  use  of  the  troops  elections  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  liberty, 

m  civil  cases  is  entirely  a  different  matter.    It  I  am  for  law  and  order.    I  have  witnessed  the 

is  where  provision  is  made  for  the  execution  of  presence  of  soldiers  at  the  polls.    I  have  seen 

a  mandate  or  judgment  of  a  court.    The  gen-  no  good  from  their  presence.    We  had  gotten 

erals  are  not  to  command  the  troops  in  such  alongforthreeonartersof  a  century  without  it. 

cases,  but  the  marshals.    The  civil  officers,  as  I  think  the  public  sentiment  is  as  much  against 

the  sheriffs  in  our  States,  were  authorized  to  the  use  of  the  troops  to  preserve  the  peace 

call  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  the  President  North  as  it  is  South.    That  the  Government 

was  authorized  to  furnish  them  to  the  Legisla-  of  the  United  States  has  got  a  right  to  control 

ture  or  to  the  governor  when  the  Legislature  by  law,  alter,  change,  and  prescribe  the  rules 

was  not  in  session  or  the  marshals  for  the  ex-  and  manner  of  holding  the  election  of  members 

ecution  of  the  mandate  of  a  court.    That  is  of  Congress,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  here, 

what  I  call  the  execution  of  process  in  civil  It  is  not  pertinent  to  this  question.    But  we 

administration  of  the  law.    That  is  a  verj  have  got  along  well  for  many  years  without 

different  thing  from  the  other — the  use  of  this  provision;  and  I  think  that  the  future 

troops  to  suppress  insurrection  and  domestic  peace  and  harmony  of  the  whole  country,  law, 

violence  in  a  State  upon  the  call  of  a  Legisla-  order,  and  prosperity,  will  be  greatly  promoted 

ture  or  the  governor  as  provided  by  the  Con-  by  hereafter  adhering  to  the  principles  and 

atitution.  practice  and  methods  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 

^*  Wherever  the  marshal  calls  for  troops,  as  public  from  the  beginning  down  for  more  than 

was  decided  by  Attorney-General  Cushing,  it  three  quarters  of  a  century.    Let  the  relics 

was  as  a  pane^  not  as  the  army.    The  United  and  vestiges  of  the  war  be  buried  with  the 

States  troops  were  called  upon  and  they  were  things  of  the  past    I  do  insist  that  there  will 

furnished  as  a  posse  camitutus  to  execute  the  be  no  harm  done,  no  unsettling  of  our  institu- 

law.    They  were  under  the  command,  not  of  tions,  no  revolution  in  our  matchless  system  of 

the  United  States  military  officers,  but  under  government,  by  the  repeal  of  this  law.    It 

the  command  of  the  marshal  who  asked  for  seems  to  me,  therefore,  this  amendment  being 

them.  germane,  regulating  the  use  and  the  control  of 

^'  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  subject  of  the  army,  and  being  also  within  the  purview 

the  use  of  the  troops  to  keep  the  peace  at  eleo-  of  a  liberal  construction  of  the  rule,  it  is  ad- 

tions  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  was  so  well  missible  on  this  bill. 

and  so  often  said  yesterday.  Such  a  provision  ^*Now,  as  to  the  use  of  the  army,  I  wish 
never  had  existence  on  the  statute-book  of  the  in  connection  with  some  remarks  which  were 
United  States  until  after  1860,  after  the  war.  offered  yesterday  on  both  sides  upon  this  snb- 
This  act  of  1865  which  it  is  proposed  to  modify  ject  to  state  this :  Congress  has  got  a  right  to 
got  into  existence  rather  strangely.  The  law  raise  armies.  Congress  has  got  a  right  to  des- 
set  out  by  stating  that  no  officer,  etc.,  should  ignate  the  use  to  wliich  the  forces,  naval  or 
order  troops,  or  have  them  at  any  election  in  military,  may  be  applied.  But  the  President's 
any  State,  except  for  certain  purposes,  mainly  right  to  control  and  direct  the  movements  of 
to  ke^  the  peace  at  the  polls.  It  was  a  nega-  those  forces  irom  one  part  of  the  country  to 
tive  affirmative.  That  is,  it  thus  legalized  the  the  other,  enlarging  the  declared  function  of 
use  of  the  army.  That  is  the  way  in  which  it  Congress,  is  a  clear  executive  right.  We  have 
appeared  upon  the  statute-book.  The  danger  no  power  to  interfere  with  it,  except  by  im- 
of  such  a  law,  I  suppose,  in  this  age  and  in  the  peachment  for  the  abuse  of  power  conferred, 
enlightened  condition  of  public  sentiment  tlie  But  we  can  say  that  he  shall  not  use  the  forces 
world  over,  need  not  be  argued.  The  whole  for  any  particular  purposes.  We  have  a  right 
of  this  amendment  is  simply  this :  all  the  new  to  say  this — and  I  do  not  think  the  present 
legislation  it  proposes,  or  change  of  legislation.  Executive  would  desire  it  to  be  otherwise — we 
is  to  repeal  that  clause  which  negativdy  affirms  have  a  right  to  say  the  forces,  land  and  nava), 
that  the  troops  might  be  called  out  and  ordered  of  the  United  Statea  shaU  not  be  used  for  the 
by  military  commanders  to  attend  at  elections  purpose  of  controlling  elections  in  the  States, 
under  pretense  of  keeping  the  peace.  That  is  but  that  the  elections  shall  be  free  and  fair  ao* 
all  of  it  The  whole  thing  might  have  been  cording  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  State  and  Fed- 
embodied  simply  in  the  expression  that  all  eral ;  and  if  any  man  violates  the  law,  if  there 
laws  that  authorize  the  use  of  troops  to  pre-  has  been  any  violence  at  the  polls,  and  a  mem- 
serve  peace  at  elections  should  be  repealed,  her  of  Congress  has  not  been  duly  returned, 
That  would  accomplish  the  whole  object  The  we  are  to  judge  of  it  here  on  this  floor,  and 
use  of  the  other  words  in  the  act  of  1865  we  can  set  the  return  aside.  Let  the  land  and 
amounts  to  nothing.    The  whole  of  that  sec-  naval  forces  of  our  country  be  devoted  to  the 
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objeoto  for  which  they  were  raised  by  Con-  oonntrj  to  the  fact  that  a  most  diatingniahed 

gress.    Let  the  arm j  protect  the  frontier.    Let  lawyer,  then  a  Senator,  now  a  private  citizen, 

the  nayy  be  afloat  on  the  seaa  protecting  oor  a  man  whom  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

flag  and  oor  oommeroe  everywhere.    Let  each  Sparks]  wiU  recognize  as  the  Magnus  Apollo 

branch  of  these  forces  be  kept  in  that  sphere  of  the  Illinois  bar,  supported  that  amendment, 

they  were  created  for,  and  m  which  in  past  I  allade  to  Hon.  Lyman  Tmmball." 

years  they  have  won  saoh  honor  and  glory  to  Mr.  Sparks :   ^^  He  was  then  a  Republican, 

oar  common  country.    Let  them  be  perform-  was  he  not?" 

ing  their  duties,  and  let  the  civil  administration  Mr.  White :  ^  Certainly  he  was ;  bat  he  was 

of  the  Government  go  on  in  its  own  channel,  a  good  lawyer,  I  apprehend,  then,  as  he  is  now. 

Let  members  of  Congress  be  retorned  as  here-  He  sanctioned  this  amendment.     Hon.  Mr. 

tofore;  and  if  any  man  has  been  deprived  of  McDongall  then  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  in- 

his  rights  to  his  seat  here,  then  let  this  high  definitely.    Mr.  Powe.1  said,  'No.  no';  and 

constitutional  court,  the  House  of  Representa-  upon  his  request  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 

tives,  decide  that  question,  and  not  submit  it  passage  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed.    Hon. 

to  the  decision  of  bayonets  insead  of  bal-  Jir.  Harlan,  then  a  Senator,  entered  a  motion 

lots."  to  reconsider,  which  was  subsequently  debat- 

Mr.  Obalmers  of  Mississippi :  *^  I  desire  to  ed ;  and  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  (as  gentlemen 

say  that  the  Democratic  party  introduced  this  will  find  if  they  will  follow  the  debates)  made 

law  just  as  it  will  stand  when  we  make  this  the  point,  iu  recognition  of  the  virtue  of  this 

modification  of  it.    After  it  was  introduced  in  amendment,  that  it  was  competent  to  give  the 

that  form,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  a  Senator  from  Kan-  President  of  the  United  States  this  power  for 

sas,  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the  words  *or  the  purpose  of  enforcing  peace  at  the  polls, 

to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.*  The  yeas  and  nays  were  again  called  upon  the 

"  What  did  Mr.  Powell  then  say  ?    He  was  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  every 

a  Eentuckian,  whose  State  had  been  overrun  Democrat  voted  for  it. 

by  armed  troops  at  the  polls.    He  said :  '  I  '*  The  bill  came  to  this  House  and  was  re- 

object  to  that,  for  it  will  destroy  the  effect  of  ferred  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary.    It 

the  bill.    The  State  authorities  can  keep  the  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  tiie  honorable 

peace  at  the  polls.'    Upon  that  question  every  gentleman,  then  a  conspicuous  member  of  this 

Democrat  voted  against  putting  that  amend-  body  as  now,  voted  for  it  without  making  any 

ment  upon  the  bill,  ana   every  Republican  complaint  or  criticism  about  this  clause.    So 

voted  in  f&vor  of  it.    The  Democratic  party  did  my  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Cofiroth], 

then  stood  as  it  stands  to-day.     After  that  who  now  represents  on  this  floor  a  Republican 

amendment  had  been  voted  upon  the  bill,  the  district,  ana  who,  I  trust,  will  be  consistent 

Senator  from  Kentucky,  having  failed  to  se-  with  his  record  in  the  final  vote  on  this  ques- 

cure  the  law  as  he  introduced  it,  knowing  that  tion.    So  did  every  other  Democrat  in  this 

his  State  was  ground  down  by  the  bayonet  at  House. 

the  polls,  agreed  to  accept  the  law  even  with  ^  The  point  we  now  make  is  that  the  Demo- 
that  amendment  upon  it,  for  it  would  restrict  oratic  party  having  sanctioned  the  passage  of 
the  use  of  the  troops  even  as  amended.  And  this  bUl  containing  this  clause  'to  keep  the 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  House  voted  for  peace  at  the  polls,'  it  is  little  short  of  revolu- 
it  for  the  same  reason."  tionary  for  them  now  to  come  in  and  nnder- 
Mr.  White  of  Pennsylvania :  *'  The  gentle-  take  to  repeal  this  legislation  upon  an  appro- 
man  from  Mississippi  has  given  correctly  a  priation  bilL  This  is  the  point  I  make,  and 
f>art  of  the  history  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  the  point  I  for  one  am  willing  to  stand  upon 
t  is  quite  true  that  Hon.  Lazarus  Powell  in-  before  the  country." 

troduced  the  bill  originally  and  made  an  elab-  Mr.  Ohalmers :  "  One  word  to  the  gentle- 
orate  speech  upon  it;  and  the  question  was  man  fVom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  White].  He  said 
exhaustively  discussed  in  the  Senate  of  the  that  I  had  not  given  a  ftill  history  of  this  law ; 
United  8tate&  When  the  question  arose  upon  that  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  great  lawyer  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  an  honorable  gentle-  Maryland,  had  endorsed  it  in  the  very  words 
man,  then  a  Senator  from  Kansas,  moved  to  in  which  it  now  stands  upon  the  statute-book, 
amend  by  adding  the  words  'to  keep  the  peace  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  as  Senator  opposed  the 
at  the  polls.'  Those  are  the  objectionable  reconsideration  when  it  was  asked  for  in  the 
words  now — ^the  bone  of  contention  in  this  Senate. 

controversy.  That  motion  was  the  subject  of  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bow  in  humble  reverence 
some  colloquial « debate.  Incidentally  the  mis-  before  the  name  and  the  memory  of  Reverdy 
use  of  the  p&ne  eomitatui  power  of  marshals  Johnson.  I  can  never  do  too  much  honor  to 
in  the  border-ndd  troubles  in  Kansas  was  the  Spartan  firmness,  to  the  more  than  Roman 
brought  into  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Pomeroy.  dignity  with  which  he  and  Powell  and  Sanls- 
After  he  had  presented  the  necessity  of  keep-  bury  and  the  little  band  of  Democrats  that 
ing  peace  at  the  polls  in  order  to  secure  the  stood  around  them  then,  battled  for  the  Con- 
right  of  Buffhtfe,  the  amendment  was  incor-  stitutlon,  when  an  arrogant  and  intolerant  ma- 
porated  upon  the  bill  of  Senator  Powell.  Let  Jority  banished  men  from  the  country  for  free- 
me  call  ^oe  attention  of  the  House  and  the  dom  of  speech,  when  they  were  dragging  mem- 
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berg  from  the  balls  of  Oonfp^ess,  and  when  they  olotion  to  put  upon  an  appropriation  bill  a 

were  converting  a  constitutional  Union  into  measure  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  or 

a  military  despotism.    The  gentleman  from  know  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 

Pennsylvania  has  made  the  charffe.    Let  Rev-  dent,  then  a  Republican  Congress  has  set  that 

erdy  Johnson  answer  for  himsdf,  and,  as  his  example  in  its  most  offensive  form.    If  it  be 

words  come  back  to  us  from  the  silent  echoes  coercion  to  do  what  we  now  propose,  then  a 

of  the  tomb,  let  his  memory  be  for  ever  vindi-  Republican  House  in  1856  undertook  to  coerce 

cated.    Speaking  of  these  laws,  he  said :  *"  The  both  a  Democratic  Sen.*te  and  a  Democratic 

amendments  made  and  which  now  form  a  part  President ;  and  in  1867  they  absolutely  did  co- 

of  this  bill  go  further  than  I  think  we  have  a  erce  Andrew  Johnson  into  a  surrender  of  a 

right  to  go,  but  in  the  name  of  freedom  I  im-  portion  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives.  And 

plore  the  Senate  not  to  go  a  step  further.  ...  all  this  was  done  upon  an  army  appropriation 

Oh  save  us  I  save  us  in  the  name  of  freedom  ;  bill.    Yet  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  a  style 

save  us  in  regard  to  the  sacred  memory  of  our  that  the  elder  Booth  might  have  envied,  has 

ancestors ;  save  us  from  the  rule  of  military  des-  attempted  to  startle  the  country  with  the  dec- 

potism.'    Sir,  I  can  now  only  add  to  that,  may  laration  that  the  Democratic  party  is  entering 

God  in  his  mercy  save  us  from  any  more  polit-  upon  a  new  and  revolutionary  method  of  legis* 

ioal  exigencies  in  which  it  may  seem  proper  to  lation.    The  coercion  of  Andrew  Johnson  was 

gentlemen  on  this  floor  to  misrepresent  the  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  acts  of  usurpation 

dead  and  blacken  the  names  of  such  men  as  ever  perpetrated  by  the  Republican  party  in 

Lazarus  Powell  and  Reverd j  Johnson  by  oharg-  the  long  list  of  its  violations  of  constitutional 

ing  that  they  were  ever  the  advocates  of  using  rights.  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  President  elect- 

the  United  States  army  to  keep  the  peace  at  ed  by  themselves,  and  yet,  because  he  refused 

the  polls  I  at  their  dictation  to  continue  the  violations  of 

^'  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  many  others  the  Constitution  which  during  a  state  of  war 

on  his  side  of  the  Hou^e,  in  the  last  session,  were  deemed  necessary  to  save  the  Union,  they 

admitted  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  every  pursued  him  with  the  remorseless  fury  of  hy- 

idea  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  that  troops  should  enas.    In  the  act  passed  in  March,  1867,  they 

be  used  at  the  polls.    He  indicated  then  a  will-  not  only  took  from  him  his  constitutional  pow- 

ingness  that  these  laws,  as  he  expressed  it,  er  to  command  the  army,  but,  as  has  be^i  well 

wight  be  *"  mustered  out  of  service.^    Now  he  said  by  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

has  changed  his  front.     His  excuse  for  this  Muldrow],  they  at  the  same  time  undertooK  to 

change  is  twofold.    First,  he  says  that  Uie  De-  deprive  ten  sovereign  States  of  their  constita- 

mocracy  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  showed  tional  power  to  protect  themselves ;  they  dia- 

no  disposition  to  compromise.    Upon  this  point  banded  their  militia,  and  forbade  its  reorganiza- 

he  is  flatly  met  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennee-  tion  without  the  consent  of  Congress.    Every 

see  [Mr.  Atkins],  chairman  of  the  House  con-  man  who  voted  for  that  iniquitous  measure 

ference  committee,  who  states  that  he  was  not  was  a  Republican.    But,  as  I  have  just  said  to 

only  willing  but  offered  to  compromise,  but  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  there  were  some 

that  no  compromise  could  be  made  unless  he  Republicans  so  shocked  at  this  outrageous  vio- 

yielded  everything  which  the  Republican  Sen-  lation  of  constitutional  right  that  they  refused 

ate  seriously  contended  for.  to  vote  with  the  majority.    Andrew  Johnson 

^^  But  the  second  and  the  great  excuse  of  the  on  that  trying  occasion  set  an  example  to  his 

gentleman  was  that  the  Democratic  party  is  Republican  friends  which  they  would  do  well 

inaugurating  a  revolutionary  method  of  legis-  to  remember  now.    Rather  than  see  the  wheels 

lation  by  attempting  to  coerce  a  coordinate  of  this  Government  stopped,  he  signed  that  bill; 

branch  of  the  Government  by  placing  legisla-  but  be  signed  it  under  protest,  and  thus  made 

tion  upon  an  appropriation  bill,  and  this  he  de-  his  appeal  to  the  country, 

nounces  as  revolutionary.     If  the  mere  fact  **  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  another 

that  legislation  is  found  upon  an  appropriation  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  question  now  at 

bill  be  revolutionary,  then  the  history  of  Re-  issue,  the  Republican  President  can  make  his 

publican  legislation  shows  revolution  alR^r  rev-  choice.    He  can  either  follow  the  example  of 

olation  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Re-  Andrew  Johnson,  or  he  can,  as  the  i^Ue- 

pnblicans  during  its  period  of  power,  and  one  man  from  Ohio  said,  destroy  this  Government 

of  these  bloodless  revolutions  has  been  accom-  without  firing  a  single  hostile  gun.    It  is  for 

plished  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  himself,  him,  not  for  us,  to  say  which  course  he  will 

who,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  choose. 

on  Appropriations,  tacked  on  an  appropriation  ^*  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  upon  ap- 

bill  one  of  these  objectionable  election  laws,  propriation  bills  has  been  denounced  by  the 

If  it  be  revolutionary  to  put  upon  an  appropri-  Democratic  party  in  the  past,  and  even  now 

ation  bill  a  measure  which  perchance  the  Pres-  we  admit  that  it  should  never  be  resorted  to 

ident  may  not  approve,  then  the  freedom  of  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases  like  this, 

this  House  might  as  well  be  surrendered,  we  where  the  will  of  the  people  has  time  after 

might  as  well  permit  the  President  to  dictate  time  been  defeated  by  factious  opposition,  and 

to  us  what  kind  of  legislation  is  pleasing  to  his  where  the  resolutions  of  a  Republican  caucus 

most  excellent  highness.    If,  again,  it  is  rev-  that  no  legislation  except  appropriation  bills 
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shall  be  acted  on,  warn  us  that  oor  act  can  not  anthority  of  the  section  to  which  I  have  re- 
be  passed  in  any  other  mode."  ferred.  Who  was  right?  Who  is  right  now? 
Mr.  Hard :  *'  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  seventh  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House  of  Kepre- 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitation  sentatives  was  right  in  insisting  that  these  bills 
it  is  provided  that  *  All  bills  for  raising  revenae  shoold  be  repealed.  I  shall  not  speak  to-day 
shall  orii(inate  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives.'  of  the  test-oath  bill.  I  shall  speak  only  of  the 
In  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  the  Hoase  of  Rep-  two  others  which  relate  to  elections,  because 
resentatives,  in  the  exercise  of  its  unonestioned  they  both  are  governed  by  the  same  principles 
power,  passed  the  army  bill  and  the  legislative  and  both  innst  be  settled  by  the  same  const!- 
bill,  appropriating  nearly  fifty  millions  of  money  tutional  doctrine. 

for  the  uses  of  the  Government.    To  those  bills  '^  The  Honse  of  Representatives  insisted  that 

they  added  certain  provisions  germane  to  their  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  strike  out 

subject-matter  and  in  the  interest  of  economy,  that  part  which  authorized  the  use  of  troops  at 

which  repealed  provisions  of  the  exbting  stat-  the  polls ;  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so 

utes,  most  of  which  had  been  incorporated  into  that  supervisors  of  elections  appointed  by  Fed- 

the  law  of  the  land  by  being  in  the  first  in-  eral  authority  should  no  longer  possess  the 

stance  attached  to  appropriation  bills.    These  power  they  now  have ;  and  that  there  shoold 

bills,  when  sent  to  the  Senate,  were  amended,  be  a  repeal  of  all  the  statutes  which  conferred 

as  that  body  had  the  undonbted  power  to  do,  upon  officers  of  the  United  States  the  power  to 

by  striking  out  these  provisions  to  which  I  interfere  with  or  regulate  State  elections.    The 
have  referred.     They  went  to  committees  of  .  House  was  right  and  it  is  right  in  the  demand 

conference.    Not  having  been  a  member  of  one  it  makes  now,  because,  first,  these  provisions 

of  the  committees  of  conference,  nor  familiar  are  unconstitutional.    They  interfere  with  the 

with  the  necessities  of  legislation  at  that  time  right  of  suffrage;  they  attempt  the  control  of 

pending,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  the  proposi-  voting  in  a  State  in  the  Union  where  by  the 

tions  for  settlement  and  adjustment  of  the  dif-  laws  of  the  State  the  voting  power  alone  is 

ferences  between  the  two  Houses  were.    I  have  conferred.    Have  gentlemen  who  have  consid- 

heard  it  said  upon  the  fioor  of  this  House  that  ered  this  question  read  recently  section  2,  arti- 

oertain  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Re-  cle  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

publican  party  were  willing  to  concede  very  which  declares  that  ^  The  Honse  of  Represen- 

mnch  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  only  insist-  tatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 

ing  that  there  should  be  one  amendment  left  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 

out.    These  gentlemen  had  not  power  to  speak  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 

for  the  body  which  differed  with  this  House ;  the  qtudifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 

and  I  do  not  know  that  any  proposition  was  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 

made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  a  tnre.'    It  is  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 

compromise.     I  do  know  that  as  a  result  of  State  Legislature  that  determines  the  qualifica- 

the  disagreement  of  the  committees  of  confer-  tions  of  electors  and  not  the  Constitution  of  the 

enoe  an  ^xtra  session  was  called.    I  will  not  United  States.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 

now  discuss  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  right  of  suffrage  for  a  citizen  of  the  United 

blamed  for  the  extra  session,  excepting  in  the  States.    The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  and 

general  discussion  of  the  propositions  that  are  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  a  State  under  the  laws 

involved  in  this  debate.    If  the  House  were  created  by  the  State  expressly  recognized  by 

right  in  insisting  upon  these  provisions,  then  the  ftmdamental  law  of  the  land, 

the  Senate  was  wrong  in  compellin^f  an  extra  **  And  if  any  doubt  upon  this  subject  had 

session.    If  the  Senate  were  right  m  refusing  ever  been  entertained,  I  ask  you  to  refer  to  the 

to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  House,  then  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

the  House  was  wrong;  and  I  propose,  in  the  States  recently  made,  in  which  every  doubt  is 

few  remarks  that  I  shall  submit  to  the  consid-  taken  away :  *'  The  power  of  Congress ' — I  read 

oration  of  this  body  to-day,  to  attempt  to  show  from  2  Otto,  page  215,  the  syllabus  of  the  case 

that  the  House  was  right  in  every  proposition  — '  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all 

whichit  insisted  upon  in  the  Forty-fifth  Con-  upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elections 

Sess  and  which  it  insists  upon  now  in  the  rests  upon  this  amendment,  and  can  be  exer- 
^slation  of  the  Forty-sixth.  oised  by  providing  a  punishment  only  when 
"  Nor  shall  I  discuss  the  method  by  which  the  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote  of  a 
these  amendments  or  provisions  have  been  at-  qualified  doctor  at  such  elections  is  because  of 
tempted  to  be  made  parts  of  the  appropriation  his  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
bills.  If  anything  has  been  settled  by  the  legis-  tude.'  The  highest  judicial  tribupal  of  the 
Intion  of  the  last  onarter  of  a  century,  it  is  that  United  States  has  determined  ^at  there  is  no 
even  general  legislation  may  be  tacked  to  ap-  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propnation  biUs;  and  certainly  no  man  at  any  interfere  with  voting  at  the  State  elections  ex- 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Government  has  dis-  cepting  in  the  single  instance  where  the  power 
pated  the  proposition  that  measures  in  the  in-  was  conferred  npon  the  General  Government 
terest  of  economy,  propositions  relating  to  the  bv  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constifn- 
revenue,  might  be  incorporated  into  bills  when  tion. 
they  were  originated  by  the  Honse  under  the  *^  Now,  on  what  theory,  I  ask  yon,  does  this 
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legislation  of  which  I  speak  rest  ?    On  what  sence  of  the  Le^slatare,  or  of  the  Legislatnre 

theory  does  the  United  States  Government  of  a  State. 

send  troops  to  the  polls  at  a  State  election  ?  *^  There  may  be  snch  domestic  violence  at 
On  what  theory  do  snper visors  of  elections  the  polls  that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  if  the 
stand  at  the  polls  to  sopervise  and  interfere  Legislatore  be  not  in  session,  wonld  be  bound 
with  State  elections  ?  Only  npon  this :  that  to  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  right  guaranteed  by  for  assistance,  and  in  saoh  cases  as  that  the 
the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  in  the  power  of  the  Government  can  be  properly  ex- 
exercise  of  which  it  is  the  business  of  Con-  erdsed ;  bat  the  ground  on  which  the  power 
gress  to  protect  the  citizen.  Bat,  as  I  have  is  exercised  is,  that  it  is  at  the  reqaest  of  the 
shown  you  by  the  express  phraseology  of  the  authorities  of  the  State.  The  troops  of  the 
Oonstitation  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Su-  United  States  have  no  business  at  the  polls 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  no  such  except  for  the  suppression  of  violence  or  for 
right  does  exist  to  be  protected  by  the  Oonsti-  repelling  invasion  at  the  request  of  the  State 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  legisla-  authorities,  the  State  authorities  having  first 
tion  of  Congress.  And,  therefore,  is  not  the  indicated  to  the  General  Government  the  de- 
conclusion  inevitable  and  irresistible  that  any  sire  of  assistance.  Is  not  this  very  clause  to 
legislation  upon  the  subject  is  unconstitutional?  which  I  have  referred  an  additional  argument 

^*  I  know  that  gentlemen  undertake  to  sus-  in  favor  of  the  position  that  this  law  is  uncon- 
tain  the  constitutionality  of  this  legislation  by  stitutional?  The  troops  of  the  United  States 
referring  to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  can  only  be  used  to  suppress  domestic  violence 
article  1,  section  4 :  *  The  times,  places,  ana  or  repel  foreign  invasion,  and  here  is  a  law 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  which  proposes  to  send  troops  to  the  polls  at 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  any  time,  at  the  order  of  anybody,  without  any 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Con-  request  of  the  State  authorities;  and  it  is  the 
gress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  plainest  violation  of  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  stitution  which  directs  the  only  way  in  which 
choosing  Senators.'  The  mauifest  and  true  the  troops  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sent  to 
construction  of  this  provision  is  that  in  the  a  State.  The  Constitution  thereby  prohibited 
event  of  the  people  of  a  State  failing  to  make  any  other  way  of  sending  troops  to  a  State.  I 
provision  on  these  sutri^^  Congress  in  the  say.  then,  that  these  provisions  should  be  re- 
exercise  of  its  discretion  may  make  regulations  pealed  because  they  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
on  the  subject,  and  that  when  States  make  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country  and  in  the 
regulations  Congress  may  alter  them  as  to  '■  the  plainest  violation  of  an  expressed  adjudication 
time^laoes,  and  manner  of  holding  elections.'  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land. 

"  Who  are  the  voters?  They  are  determined  ^«In  the  second  place,  these  laws  should  be 

by  section  2,  which  I. have  already  read.  They  repealed  because  they  introduce  a  dangerous 

are  the  persons  who  can  vote  under  the  law  of  method  and  practice  into  the  conducting  of  elec- 

a  State  and  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  tions  and  the  administration  of  justice.    They 

as  voters  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  authorize  men  to  interfere  with  the  election  of 

State  Legislature.     The  time  of  holding  the  the  local  officers  of  the  State.    In  the  State  of 

election,  the  place  of  holding  the  election,  the  Ohio,  and  I  believe  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 

manner  of  holding  the  election,  may  be  pro-  Union,  the  law  is  that  ^  ofi9cers  shall  be  voted 

vided  by  Congress  in  the  oases  which  I  have  for  on  a  genertd  ticket — State  officers,  county 

suggested,  but  when  the  time  and  places  of  officers,  municipal  officers,  township  officers, 

holding  the  elections  are  fixed,  what  power  re-  and  members  of  Congress.     In  the  State  of 

mains?  Ohio  every  man  whose  name  is  on  the  ballot 

^^The  manner  of  voting  may  be  determined,  is  voted  for  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  yet 

whether  it  is  to  be  vwa  voce  or  by  ballot,  as  this  provision  of  this  law  proposes  to  put 

Congress  may  decide,  and  this  view  is  abun-  United   States   supervisors   to  supervise  the 

dantiy  justified  by  the  debates  in  the  constitu-  counting  and  casting  of  the  votes  for  county 

tional  convention,  and  in  the  various  conven-  officers  and  State  officers.    I  submit  that  no 

tions  of  the  States  which  ratified  the  Constitu-  such  power  was  ever  intended  by  the  Consti- 

tion  originally,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Iredell,  tution  of  the  United  States  to  be  conferred 

of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  is  unanswer-  upon  Congress ;  and  I  submit  that  the  State 

able,  who  said  that  it  never  was  intended  or  can  not  be  shorn  of  her  sovereignty  in  this 

designed  to  g^ve  the  power  over  the  elections  way,  as  is  claimed  by  the  Republican  party  by 

in  the  States  to  Congress,  only  the  regulation  such  a  proviaon  as  this,  without  danger  to  its 

of  the  time,  places,  and  methods  of  voting.    It  institutions. 

has  been  contended  in  the  progress  of  this  ar-  *^  What  arises  from  the  very  section  to 
gument  that  the  power  over  this  subject  may  which  I  have  referred?  Who  are  the  voters? 
be  derived  from  that  provision  of  the  Constitu-  They  are  the  persons  whose  qualifications  are 
tion  which  authorizes  Congress  to  guarantee  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  un- 
to every  State  a  republican  form  of  govern-  der  this  law  the  supervisors  of  election  are  sta- 
ment,  and  to  send  troops  to  suppress  domestic  tioned  at  the  polls,  for  what?  If  the  law  of 
violence  on  the  call  of  the  executive  in  the  ab-  Congress  fixed  the  qualifications  for  the  eleo* 
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ton  of  a  State,  then  it  might  be  proper  that  the  the  nniversal  rule?    Is  power  leas  sweet,  are 

Federal  supervisors  should  be  present  to  inter-  rights  more  sacred,  are  liberties  more  secaro 

pret  and  execute  the  Laws;  but  uuder  what  in  this  country,  so  that  we  can  dare  without 

doctrine  of  constitutional  law,  on  what  prin-  harm  to  trifle  with  a  danger  that  has  wrought 

oiple  of  government  will  you  say  that  super-  ruin  everywhere  before?    From  lands  where 

visors  appointed  by  tlie  Federal  Government,  republics  have  died  and  where  monarchies  have 

strangers  to  the  laws  of  Ohio,  shall  stand  at  been  erected  on  their  ruins ;  from  lands  where 

the  polls  and  interpret  our  laws  and  execute  the  contest  for  liberty  is  now  going  on ;  from 

them  ?  lands  where  the  shadow  of  despotism  darkens 

*'  The  th'ri  objection  is  that  these  supervis-  every  household  and  compels  every  citizen  to 

ing  officers  are  armed  with  authority  unknown  seek  shelter  upon  some  foreign  shore,  helpless 

in  the  history  of  the  common  law  or  State  laws,  to  free  himself  at  home,  there  come  the  sol- 

They  have  authority  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  emn  notes  of  warning  against  military  inter- 

election  to  arrest,  without  warrant,  any  man  ference. 

whom  they  may  suspect  of  being  about  to  en-  '*  From  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  polla 
ga^e  in  a  violation  of  the  laws.  There  is  no  to  the  control  of  elections  by  troops  is  but  a 
principle  of  common  law  or  State  law  which  single  step.  In  that  step  free  elections  are 
can  authorize  the  arrest  of  citizens  on  suspicion  gone ;  ana  free  elections  are  the  source  of  iree 
of  an  intention  to  commit  an  offense.  Here  government  and  the  author  and  originator  of 
are  men  who  honestly  believe  that  they  have  its  power.  Troops  at  the  polls  mean  intimi- 
the  right  to  vote,  and  who  on  going  to  the  dation  of  voters ;  troops  at  the  polls  mean  as 
polls  to  deposit  their  ballots  are  confronted  its  result  the  registration  of  the  will  of  the 
with  tliis  extraordinary  invasion  of  the  rights  commander ;  troops  at  the  polls  mean  the  sub- 
of  civil  liberty  and  arre<>ted,  and,  as  in  the  city  stitutton  of  the  bayonet  for  the  ballot,  the  en- 
of  New  York,  incarcerated  in  many  instances  throneraent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
for  days.  What  an  extraordinary  scene  was  the  deposition  of  the  President.  I  have  been 
presented  for  a  republican  government  in  the  astounded,  as  this  debate  has  continued,  to 
oltj  of  New  York  at  the  last  election!  Thou-  hear  from  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  ar- 
sands  of  men  who  had  failed  to  get  out  their  guments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  troops  at  the 
naturalization  papers  in  a  way  that  suited  the  polls,  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  such 
judgment  of  tne  supervisor  of  elections  were  arguments  should  be  heard ;  but  my  regret  is 
arrested  upon  sight.  At  one  time  over  six  lost  in  joy  when  I  recollect  that  the  party  of 
hundred  men  were  under  arrest  who  had  gone  the  army  is  not  in  power  in  this  Congress, 
to  the  polls  honestly  believing  that  they  had  ^*  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  what 
the  right  to  vote.  They  had  committed  no  will  be  the  action  of  this  House  upon  this  bill, 
breach  of  the  peace ;  they  had  committed  no  I  certainly  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  action 
felony.  They  had  attempted  to  exercise  what  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  the 
they  believed  to  be  their  right  and  their  duty,  bill  is  submitted  to  him,  if  it  shall  pass ;  much 
Yet  they  were  incarcerated  and  prevented  from  less  can  I  know  what  will  be  the  action  of  the 
voting.  Since  thnt  time  a  judicial  tribunal  to  House  when  the  bill  may  be  returned  to  us 
which  the  case  was  referred  has  determined  with  his  objections.  But  this  much  I  do  know, 
that  these  men  were  not  guilty ;  that  thej  that  if  the  power  of  withholding  supplies  shall 
were  innocent;  that  they  were  entitled  to  vote  be  exercised,  then  never  in  all  the  contests  for 
at  the  election.  A  power  so  outrageous  as  liberty  in  English  history,  never  in  all  the  vie- 
that  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  and  Sie  exer-  tories  which  have  made  that  little  stormy 
else  of  the  duties  of  a  freeman,  I  venture  to  island  the  center  of  civilization  of  the  world, 
saj,  has  not  within  this  centtu*y  been  exer-  never  in  all  the  struggles  for  the  rights  of 
cised  before  under  any  government,  monarchi-  man,  was  the  power  of  holding  supplies  exer- 
oal  or  despotic.  cised  more  wisely  than  It  will  be  when  we  ex- 

"  Another  point  which  I  urge  against  them  ercise  it  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  elections, 

as  a  reason  for  their  repeal,  and  one  which  to  subordinate  in  times  of  peace  the  militarj 

so  oversbadowingly  is  greater  than  the  others  power  to  the  civil  authority,  and  to  preserve 

that  I  have  been  loath  and  hesitated  to  discuss  pure  and  uncontaminated  the  sources  of  free 

it.    It  is  that  these  measures  in  their  very  government." 

nature  and  essence  are  dangerous  and  destnic-  Mr.  Robeson  of  New  Jersey :   '^  It  seems  to 

tive  to  civil  liberty.  All  history  is  full  of  warn-  have  been  assumed  on  the  other  side  of  this 

ings  upon  this  subject.    No  republic  which  has  Chamber  that  this  is  nothing  but  the  repeal  of 

ever  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  has  a  section  of  a  law  enacted  in  1865 ;  that  it  is  a 

gone  to  its  grave  save  through  military  in-  negative  and  not   an  affirmative   provision, 

fluence.     The    familiarization  of  the  people  Let  us  see  exactly  what  it  is : 

through  the  army  with  the  forms  of  despot-  « That  seotion  2002  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes  be 

ism,  the  gradual  abrogation  of  the  forms  of  the  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

republic,  and  the  ultimate  subversion  of  all  "*  No  military  or  naval  officer,  or  other  person  en- 

cml  gOTO^ment  We  m.rM  the  career  of  gSSlltt,Xi\?.;J:?:iA'5?~P.-'r."JoSS 

every  republic  from  its  birth  to  its  grave,  and  his  authoritv  or  control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at 

flhall  we  escape  the  force  and  application  of  the  place  where  any  general  or  special  election  is  held 
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in  unj  State,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  aimed  clared  that  the  United  States  has  no  voter  '  of 

enemies  of  the  United  States.'  its  own  creation '  in  the  States.    I  know  that 

**  This  oraits  the  other  exception  contained  it  has  declared  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not 

In  the  original  law,  ^  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  given  in  the  States  by  the  Constitution  of  the 

the  polls/    This,  then,  refers  to  civil  ofBcers,  United  States.    But  that  does  not  cover  the 

and  is  an  affirmative  repeal  of  the  right  of  the  case.    What  does  the  Constitution  say  ?   *  The 

civil  officers  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  Honse  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 

peace  at  the  polls.    We  are  not  standing  here  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  peo- 

on  this  side  of  the  House  resisting  a  proposi-  pie  of  the  several  States ;  and  the  dectors  in* 

tipn  to  take  away  a  real  or  imaginary  power  of  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 

a  standing  army  to  crush  the  rights  of  freemen  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 

at  the  polls.    We  are  resisting  an  affirmative  the  Legislature.'     The  right  to  vote  for  that 

enactment,  for  the  repeid  of  an  exception  in  a  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature  is 

restricting  law  is  itself  an  affirmative  enact-  given  by  the  States.     The  qualifications  are 

ment.    We  are,  then,  resisting  an  affirmative  made  by  the  States.    The  United  States  does 

enactment  which  designs  to  take  away  the  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  these  in- 

power,  not  of  the  officers  of  the  army  alone,  dividuals,  but  it  adopts  to  its  right  of  sufl^age 

not  of  the  officers  at  all,  becaurse  they  under  and  takes  as  its  voters  a  class  which  have  H- 

that  law  as  it  now  stands  only  have  power  as  ready  the  right  of  suffrage  given  it  by  the 

they  may  be  ordered  or  summoned  forth  by  States.    It  makes  them  its  voters  for  the  eleo- 

the  civil  officer  to  whom  the  peace  of  his  baili-  tion  of  ita  officers,  and  if  it  does  its  duty  it  is 

wick  is  intrusted.    What  then  is  intended  by  bound  to  guarantee  to  them  a  free  and  fair 

this  provision?    To  restrain  the  civil  officers  election. 

of  the  United  States  Government  from  keeping        *^Let  me  be  fully  understood.    It  is  techni* 

the  peace  at  any  election  in  any  State,  whether  cally  and  verbally  true  that  the  Constitution  of 

it  be  a  United  States  election  or  not.    By  what  the  United  States  does  not  confer  the  right  of 

means?     By  civil    meana,   not    by    military  suffrage  upon  the  individuals  who  vote  for  the 

means^  for  the  rights  of  the  civil  officer,  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Le^'2«lature. 

marshal  of  the  district  if  you  please^  to  sum-  That  right  of  suffrage  and  the  qualificationa 

mon  the  pa886  comitatuBy  his  right  to  summon  necessary  to  it  are  prescribed  by  the  State, 

any  military  organizations  if  tliey  be  within  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  doee 

the  body  of  his  bailiwick,  the  right  to  summon  say  that  every  man  who  does  belons  to  that 

armed  troops  to  sustain  his  civil  power,  is  a  class,  every  man  who  has  that  qualification^ 

civil  and  not  a  military  right,  and  is  in  the  in-  shall  be  an  elector  for  members  of  this  House, 

terest  of  the  inviolability  and  the  strengthen-  That  is  the  right  which  it  guarantees.    It  does 

iug  of  the  law  against,  if  need  be,  armea  mill-  not  give  to  any  individual  the  right  to  belong . 

tary  force.    Can  that  be  denied  by  any  lawyer?  to  that  class;  but  when  he  belongs  to  that 

Can  it  be  controverted  by  any  man?  "  class  it  gives  him  the  right  to  vote  at  an  eleo- 

Mr.  Eimmel :  *'  Will  the  gentleman  describe  tion  for  a  member  of  Congress, 
the  bailiwick  of  United  States  officers? "  ^*  What  we  are  rei^isting  here  is  an  attempt 

Mr.  Robeson :    ^^  The    jurisdiction    of   the  to  take  away  the  power,  not  of  the  officers  of 

United  States  runs  into  the  States  whenever  it  the  army,  not  of  the  commanding  general,  not 

has  a  United  States  duty  to  perform.    That  is  of  anybody  clothed  with  military  authority, 

not  only  good  logic  but  good  law."  but  of  the  civil  officers  of  tJie  Government  to 

Mr.  Kimmel :  *^  To  preserve  ^e  peace  of  an  keep  the  peac«  at  the  poUs  if  need  be  by  sum- 
election  at  a  State  election? ''  moning  all  the  power  of  his  bailiwick,  indud- 

Mr.  Robeson :  "  Wherever  the  United  States  ing  any  armed  force  there  may  be  in  it.    That 

has  guaranteed  a  right,  wherever  a  right  is  de-  is  what  we  are  resisting  here.    We  are  not 

rived  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  here  in  advocacy  of  a  war  measure,  but  we  are 

and  is  guaranteed  or  is  secured  by  it,  there  the  here  to  resist  this  restraint  of  civil  right 
United  States  has  the  right  and  must  have  the        **  My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

power  to  enforce  and  carry  out  that  right."  Hurd],  the  other  day  said  the  danger  of  repub- 

Mr.  Eimmel :  '^  What  right  has  it  guaranteed  lies  came  from  military  usurpation ;   that  all 

in  this  respect? "  that  had  perished  had  fallen  by  the  sword. 

Mr.  Robeson :  "  It  has  guaranteed  the  right  Well,  sir,  and  if  this  be  true,  how  do  they  fall 

to  every  man  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  by  the  sword  ?    They  fall  by  the  sword  when 

has  the  right  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  the  laws  are  nugatory,  when  civil  rights  are 

branch  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  to  vote  at  denied,  when  the  civil  power  of  the  Govem- 

a  peaceable  election  for  members  of  Congress,  ment  can  not  be  enforced.    This  right  which 

*'  I  know  what  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  we  are  now  defending  is  a  civil  power  given  to 

Court  are  upon  that  subject,  and  I  will  meet  the  officers  of  the  law,  which  should  in  time  of 

them  fairly.     1  love  the  law  and  its  principles,  peace  be  superior  to  the  military  power  of  a 

and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  full  effect  of  country.    It  is  a  power  which  may  be  exer- 

ttre  decisions  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  cised  in  an  extreme  case  to  summon  the  brave 

highest  tribunals  of  the  country.    I.  know  that  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  the  citizen  soldiery 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniteid  States  has  de-  of  any  section  to  put  down  any  attempt  of  an 
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anned  tisarping  power  to  interfere  with  free  Oonsfitntion  says  that  when  a  law  is.  once  on 

elections.    This  is  not  a  fight  we  are  making  the  statute-book  it  shall  not  be  swept  away  if 

in  behalf  of  a  standing  army ;  it  is  a  fight  in  the  President  and  more  than  one  third  of  either 

behalf  of  civil  process  and  the  power  which  House  object.    That  is  the  limit  and  extent 

must  lie  behind  it,  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  of  their  constitutional  right  and  power  of  re- 

*'  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  tlie  President  peal, 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  given  out  ^^  And  when  they  come  here,  not  waiting  for 
here  in  debate,  it  has  been  given  out  through  the  time  wliich  they  think  they  see,  when  they 
channels  more  or  less  authorized,  it  speaks  to  shall  have  all  the  branches  of  this  Government 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  when  we  see  under  their  own  control,  and  say,  *  We  wiU 
these  clauses  put  upon  an  appropriation  bill,  force  this  repeal,  although  not  constitutionailly 
that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  entitled  to  it,  by  withholding  supplies,' do  they 
Ohamber  mean  to  say  to  us  and  to  the  Presi-  not  then  do  an  unconstitutional  thing?  If  they 
dent,  'Take  the  whole  dose  or  none';  that  say  to  another  branch  of  this  (Government, 
they  mean  to  say, '  Pass  this  affirmative  repeal-  ^  Give  us  what  we  have  no  constitutional  right 
ing  clause  taking  away  the  powers  of  civil  offi-  to  ask,  and  if  you  do  not  give  it  we  will  refuse 
cers  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,  or  do  not  to  do  our  constitutional  duty,  refuse  to  do  what 
take  the  appropriations  of  the  Mil,  We  do  not  the  Constitution  requires  us  to  do,*  is  not  their 
want  peace  at  the  polls ;  take  away  the  power  action  then  unconstitutional  ?  If  they  say  to 
of  the  law  to  enfore  peace  there,  or  we  shall  those  who  deny  them,  and  who  have  the  con- 
refuse  your  supplies.'  stitutional  right  to   deny  them,   ^  You  shall 

^^  It  was  argued  by  my  fHend  from  Ohio  the  agree,  or  we  will  refuse  to  discharge  our  con- 
other  day  that  this  position  was  right  and  titutional  duties ;  we  will  refuse  to  pay  the 
proper,  and  he  s^d  that^,  if  this  should  be  done,  salary  of  the  President;  we  will  refuse  to  pay 
there  never  was  a  case  where  it  was  more  called  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  courts ;  we 
for.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  members  of  a  will  refuse  to  supply  the  money  necessary  to 
Gcvemment  under  a  written  Constitution  which  carry  on  the  machinery  of  this  Government,' 
defines  and  limits  the  powers  of  all  branches  of  is  not  that  unconstitntiunal  ?  And  if  it  be  un- 
the  Government.  One  branch  is  hardly  more  constitutional  to  do  that ;  if  their  refusal  goes 
popular  than  another.  We  have  neither  King  to  the  destruction  of  the  Government  itself; 
nor  Lords  nor  Commons.  We  have  elements  if  it  stops  the  wheels  of  Government;  if  it  brings 
of  popular  government  coordinate  under  our  us  to  a  standstill  and  a  destruction,  is  not  that 
Constitution;  three  of  them  are  responsible  revolutionary." 

more  or  less  directly  to  the  people.    The  Presi-  Mr.  Sparks :  "  I  now  move  the  committee 

dent  of  the  United  States  goes  to  the  people  rise  and  report  the  bill  and  amendments  to  the 

every  four  years  to  answer  for  his  conduct  and  House." 

to  receive  their  condemnation  or  their  approval.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

This  House  goes  every  two  years.    Both  are  Mr.  Sparks :  *^  I  demand  the  previous  ques- 

popular,  both  represent  the  people  within  those  tion  on  the  bill  and  amendments." 

coordinate  spheres  and  those  limits  which  the  The  amendments  of  the  committee  were 

Constitution  has  assigned.    There  is  no  anal-  concurred  in.    The  bUl,  as  amended,  was  or- 

ogy  with  the  organization  of  the  English  Gov-  dered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 

emment,  which  has  a  monarch  with  kingly  and  The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  passed 

royal  prerogatives,  who  represents  himself,  his  as  follows  : 

family,  his  royalty,  his  prerogative,  and  his  in-  „         ...        *     «  1 1    a*u  -*       *.i  •       «   v 

heritancG.  and  a  hoiiHa  of  n^Pra  whiVh  r^nrA.  YKA*-Aiken,  Armfleld.  Atherton,  Atkms.  Bacb- 

neritance,  ana  a  nouse  or  peers  wnicnrepre-  ^^^^  Beltshoover,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  BliBs,  blount, 

sents  their  property,  their  dignity,  and  their  Bouck,  BraK,  Bright,  Buckner,  Cabell.  (JaldwcUj 

peerage,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Carlisle.  Ciulme».Claniy^  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  Cly- 

alone  is  elected  by  the  people  and  alone  is  re-  ™®r,  Coob,  Coffroth,  Colenck,  Converse,  Cook.  Cio- 

sponsible  to  them.     Here  all  the  branches  of  vert,  Cravens  Culbewon.Da'jjdflon,  Joseph  J^^^^ 

«.««  ,^^^..1..  /'^.,^««w,^..«.  -«  ^^^A  A     *u     u'j  Lowndea  H.  Davu,  De  La  Matyr,  Deuster  DibrelL 

our  popular  Government  respond  to  the  bid-  Dickey,  Dunn,  Elim,  Ellis,  E^,  Ewing,  Felton^ 

ding  and  are  dependent  on  the  votes  of  the  Fmley,  Ford,  Forney,  Frt»8t,Geddoe,  Gibson.  Gillette, 

people.     Our  Constitution  provides  that  when  Goode,  Gunter,  N.  J.  Hammond,  John  T.  Earris, 

there  is  a  law  on  the  statate-book  it  shall  not  If**^»   Henkle,   Henry,    Herbert,    Hemdon,   HiU, 

be  repealed  unless  that  repeal  has  the  assent  of  S„t  o'on4?'&"eSi^Si?of  ^^^           ^X" 

both  branches  of  Congress  and  the  approval  of  Knott,  Ladd,  Le  Fevre,  Lewis,  liunsberyj  Lowe| 

the  President ;  and  if  it  fail  to  receive  the  ap-  Manmnz,  Benj.  F.  Martm,  Edward  L.  Martin,  Mo- 

proval  of  the  President,  then  the  law  shall  not  Kenae, licLanc,  McMahon,  McMillln.  Mills,  Money, 

be  repealed  unless  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  ^?™T??V^i'*'??;R^"i^.JI^  Muller.  Muroh,  Myew, 

^r^^^Xm  \r^  ff,«f  .^..^«i     Tk«*  ?«  «!!  ♦!»«♦  ♦i,^  n««  ^ew,  ftichoUs,  O'Bncn,  O'Connor,  O'Reilly,  Persions, 

concar  m  that  repeal.    That  is  all  that  the  Con-  pheij^,  Phister.  Poehle^,  Reagan,  John  8.  Sichaidson 

stitution  provides  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  all  Richmond,   Robertson,   Ro*.   Rothwell,   John   W. 

the  power  under  the  Constitution  which  gen-  Ryon,  8amford.  Sawyer,  Scales.  Shelley,  Simonton, 

tleraen  on  the  other  side  of  this  chamber  and  i*?«»J^k^W®*2?.u9-  R- Sinffleton,  Sfemons,  Heae- 

at  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol  hare.    And  if  |±|v^"±jfcf8=n?^'5?5r: 

they  ask  more  than  that,  they  ask  what  the  lor,  Thompson,  Tillman,  R.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker, 

Constitution  does  not  give  them,  because  the  Oscar  Turner,  Thomas  Tomer,   Vonoe,  WaddH], 
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Wamer,  Wejjw,  Wellbom/jniiteakep,  Whitthome,  did  not  happen  by  accident,  but  that  it  came 

NAYjH-]!fei»in  W.  ^drich,  Wimm  Aldrich,  An-  ^^^«y  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^^«  *»  create  the  impression 

dfinon,  Bailey,  Baker,  Ballou,  Barber,  Barlow,  Bel-  that,  whereas  the  Republicans  in  the  adminis- 

ford,   Bingham,   Blake,   Bowman,   Bovd,   Brewer,  tratioD  of  the  General  Government  hnd  been 

Briggs,  Bn^ham,  Browne,  Burrows,  CiUkina,  Camp,  using  troops  right  and  left,  hitlier  and  thither, 

&^i.fe;;  »  cSS^rcl^"^^^^^^^^^^  ^\^-^^  ^^r-'  - --  ?^  the  Democrats 

gett,  Qeoive  B.  DavLj,  ifeennif,  Bunnell,  iwitfiit,  got  power  they  enacted  this  section.     I  can 

Einstein^  Erretb,  Farr,  Ferdon,  Field.  Fisher,  for-  imagine  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress 

Rvthe,  tort,  Frve,  Garfeld,  Godshalk,  Hidl,  John  all  over  the  country  reading  this  section  to 

Hammond,  Benj.  W.  Hams,  Hwkell,  Hawk,  Haw-  ^pjjj     ^^j  listening  audiences  as  one  of  the 

ley,  Hayes,  Hazelton.  Heilman,  Henderson,  Hiscock,  s  Ju  J5r  .   :         ^  t\     ""**»^r^''*'  •"  ""^  Y^  "*" 

HoJr,  flouk,  Humpirey,  J«nW,  Jorgenaen,  Joyce  ^^^  offsprings  of  Democratic  reform,  whereas 

Keifer,  KeUey,  Ketdiam.  Killinwr,  Lapham,  Lindsey,  every  word  of  it,  every  syllable  of  it,  from  its 

Loring.  Harsh.  Mason,  McCoic^  McCook,  McGowan,  first  to  its  last,  is  the  enactment  of  a  Rcpnb* 

McKinley,  Miles,  Mitchell.  Monroe,  Morton,  Neal,  lican  Congress. 

Newberry,  Norcross,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Osmer,  Overton,  u  j  -.«-»^„f  ft'  #.  ♦•l:„  _,-.-,a„«i  f^,,^  ^»^^^4.^  ^ 
Pierce,  l^iund,  Prioott,  pAoe,  rfeod,  Bi»,  D.  F.  ,.  I  repeat  that  this  unusual  form  presents  a 
Bichard«on,  Robeson.  Robinson,  William  A.  Buseell,  dishonest  issue,  whether  so  intended  or  not 
Thomas  Rya^i,  Sapp,  bhillenberge;,  Sherwin,  A.  Herr  It  presents  the  issue  that  as  soon  as  the  Demo- 
Smith,  Starin,  Stone,  Thomas,  Amos  Townsend,  Ty-  crats  get  possession  of  the  Federal  Government 
ler,  J.  T.Updegraff,  Thomas  Updografl^Umer,^en-  they  intended  to  enact  the  clause  which  is 
tine,  Van  Aemam,  Van  Voorhia,  Voorhu,  Wait,  *.  „•  «^u-««^j  tu«i««.««-^  jv  d 
Warf,  Washburn,  White,  WUber,  C.  G.  Williams^  thus  embraced.  The  law  was  passed  by  a  Re- 
Willits,  Walter  A.  Wood— 122.  publican  Congress  m  1866.  There  were  forty- 
NoT  Yonvo— Acklen.  Bayne,  Beale,  Bland,  Bat-  six  Senators  sitting  in  this  Chamber  at  the 
terworth,  Alvah  A.  ClaA,  Cox,  Dick,  Hairoer.  Hub-  time,  of  whom  only  ten  or  at  most  eleven  were 

Wefu^ikoS^L  Y^i^lS      ^  Democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives  was 

'                •         g^   •  overwhelmingly  Republican.    We  were  in  the 

.    .,     «      .           A     n  ^  fc..i-  J.X.    VII  A-  midst  of  a  war.    The  Republican  Administra- 

In  the  Senate,  on  Apnl  15th,  the  biU  from  ^j^^^  j^^^  ^  j^^^^j^  ^^  possibly  twelve  hundred 

the  House  was  considered.  thousand  bayonets  at  its  command.    Thuscir- 

Mr.  Blaine :"  I  will  now  offer  an  amend-  oumstanced  and  thus  surrounded,  with  the 

^^^u  ^u?^^°  ?*  the  close  of  section  6.  amplest  posfflble  power  to  interfere  with  eleo- 

The  Chief  (^erk:  "It  is  proposed  to  add  at  ^ions  had  they  sTdesigned,  with  soldiers  in 

the  end  of  section  6  the  following :  ^^^^y  i^^nj^t  ^j  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^he  United  Statea, 

"  And  any  military,  naval,  or  dvil  officer,  or  any  the  Republican  party  themselves  placed  that 

other  person,  who  shall,  except  for  the  purposes  here-  provision  on  the  statute-book,  ana  Abraham 

m  nam^,  app«w  armed  with  a  deadly  wewwn  of  any  tinooln,  their  President,  signed  it     I  beg  you 

descnption,  either  concealed  or  dispUyed,  within  a  7^    »^"*»  ^^^^  j.  i^oiv»wu,  otguou.  ii..     x  ^^  J^u 

mile  of  any  polling  place  where  a  genial  or  special  ^  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the  first 

election  for  Keprosentative  to  Congress  is  being  neld,  instance  in  the  legislation  of  the  United  States 

shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  less  in  which  any  restrictive  clause  whatever  was 

than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  put  upon  the  statute-book  in  regard  to  the  nse 

or  with  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  t,e  f-^^^o  ^4^  fi»A  ^^ii-      tu^  uaL^ki:^—.  .v««»* 

months  noV  more  than  five  yeani,  or  with  both  fine  Sf^^F.^^P.?  *J^."^®  P^"«-     The  Repubhcan  par^y 

and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court."  ^^^  ">  ^'^*^  ^he  benate  and  the  House  in  their 

-ir     T«  .         it^r     T>     .J    X   ^1.         ...  control.    Abraham  Lincoln  signed  it  when  he 

Mr.  Blame :  Mr.  President,  the  existing  ^^  Commander-in-Chief  of  an  army  larger 
section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  numbered  2002  than  ever  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  at  his  coin- 
reads  thus :  mand.    So  much  by  way  of  correcting  an  in- 

"  No  military  ot  naval  officer,  or  other  person  on-  genious  and  studied  attempt  at  misrepresenta- 

flB^  in  the  dvil.  mihtanr,  or  naval  service  of  tlie  ^ion 

Umtfid  States,  shall  order,  bring,  keep,  or  have  under  u  W^  «ll«ffad  nWArt  ia  to  atrikA  nnt  thfl  f aw 

his  authoritv  or  control,  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  ine  aiiegea  ODjeci  is  W)  stnKe  out  ine  lew 

the  place  wnere  any  genenu  or  special  election  is  held  words  that  authorize  the  use  of  troops  to  keep 

in  any  State,  unless  u  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  peace  at  the  polls.     This  country  has  been 

ttoemia  of  the  United  States,  or  lo  keig^  th4  peace  tU  alarmed,  I  rather  think  indeed  amused,  at  the 

-'^  great  effort  made  to  create  a  widespread  im- 

"  The  object  of  the  proposed  section  6  is  to  pression  that  the  Republican  parly  relies  for  its 

get  rid  of  the  eight  closing  words,  namely,  ^  or  popular  strength  upon  the  use  of  the  bayonet 

to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,'  and  therefore  This  Democratic  Congress  has  attempted  to 

the  mode  of  legislation  proposed  in  the  army  give  a  bad  name  to  this  country  throughout 

bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  an  unusual  mode ;  the  civilized  world,  and  to  give  it  on  a  false 

it  is  an  extraordinary  mode.    If  you  want  to  issue.    They  have  raised  an  issue  that  has  no 

take  off  a  single  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  sec-  foundation  in  fact,  that  is  false  in  whole  and 

tion  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  ordinary  way  detail,  false  in  the  charge,  false  in  all  Uie  spe- 

is  to  strike  off  those  words,  but  the  mode  cho-  oificationa.    That  impression  sought  to  be  cre- 

sen  in  this  bill  is  to  repeat  and  reSnact  the  ated,  as  I  say,  not  only  throughout  the  North 

whole  section,  leaving  those  few  words  out  American  continent  but  in  Europe  to-day,  is 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  needlessly  suspicions  that  elections  are  attempted  in  this  country  to 

on  a  small  point,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  tills  be  controlled  by  the  bayonet    I  denounce  it 
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here  as  a  false  issue.    I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  gle  Federal  soldier.    In  New  England  we  have 

that  any  gentleman  making  the  issue  knows  it  three  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers.    Through- 

to  be  false ;  I  hope  he  doe.^  not ;  but  I  am  go-  out  the  South  it  does  not  run  quite  seventy  to 

ing  to  prove  to  him  that  it  is  false,  and  that  the  million  people.    In  New  England  we  have 

there  is  not  a  solitary  inch  of  solid  earth  on  absolutely  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  to 

whioh  to  rest  the  foot  of  any  man  that  makes  the  ruillion.    New  England  is  far  more  over- 

that  issue.    I  have  in  my  baud  an  official  tran-  run  to-day  by  the  Federal  soldier,  immensely 

script  of  the  location  and  the  number  of  all  more  than  the  whole  South  is.    I  never  heard 

the  troops  of  the  United  States  east  of  Omaha,  anybody  complain  about  it  in  New  England, 

By  *  east  of  Omaha,'  I  mean  all  the  United  or  express  any  very  great  fear  of  their  liberties 

States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  that  being  endangered  by  the  presence  of  a  handful 

belt  of  States  that  border  the  Mississippi  River  of  troops. 

on  the  west,  including  forty-one  million  at  **  As  I  have  said,  the  tendency  of  this  talk  is 
least  out  of  the  forty-five  million  people  that  to  give  us  a  bad  name  in  Europe.  Republican 
this  country  is  supposed  to  contain  to-day.  In  institutions  are  looked  upon  there  with  jeal- 
that  magnificent  area,  I  will  not  pretend  to  ousy.  Every  misrepresentotion,  every  slander 
state  its  extant,  but  with  forty-one  million '  is  taken  up  and  exaggerated  and  talked  about 
people,  how  many  troops  of  the  United  States  to  our  discredit,  and  the  Democratic  party  of 
are  there  to-day  ?  Would  any  Senator  on  the  the  country  to-day  stand  indicted,  and  I  here 
opposite  side  like  to  gues*:,  or  would  he  like  to  indict  them,  for  public  slander  of  their  coun- 
state  how  many  men  with  muskets  in  their  try,  creating  the  impression  in  the  civilized 
hands  there  are  in  the  vast  area  I  have  named?  world  that  we  are  governed  by  a  ruthless  mili- 
There  are  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tary  despotism.  I  wonder  how  amazing  it 
nindty-seven  I  And  not  one  more.  From  the  would  be  to  any  man  in  Europe,  familiar  as 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Europeans  are  with  great  armies,  if  he  were 
lakes,  and  down  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  told  that  over  a  territory  larger  than  France 
down  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  down  the  valley  and  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  Saint  John  and  down  the  Saint  Croix  Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  German  Empire 
striking  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  following  it  all  combined,  there  were  but  eleven  hunared 
down  to  Key  West,  around  the  Gulf,  up  to  the  and  fifty-five  soldiers !  That  is  all  this  Demo- 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  again,  a  frontier  of  crntic  howl,  this  mad  cry,  this  false  issue,  this 
eight  thousand  miles  either  bordering  on  the  absurd  talk  is  based  on — the  presence  of  eleven 
ooean  or  upon  foreign  territory  is  guarded  by  hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers  on  eight  hun- 
these  troops.  Within  this  domain  forty-five  dred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
fortificationa  are  manned  and  eleven  arsdnals  tory — not  double  the  number  of  tiie  Demo- 
protected.  There  are  sixty  troops  to  every  cratio  police  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  not  a 
miUion  of  people.  And  the  entire  South  has  third  of  the  police  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers  to  intimi-  not  double  the  Democratic  police  in  the  city  of 
date,  overrun,  oppress,  and  destroy  the  liber-  New  Orleans.  I  repeat,  tne  number  indicts 
ties  of  fifteen  million  people!  In  the  South-  them,  it  stamps  the  whole  cry  as  without  any 
em  States  there  are  twelve  hundred  and  three  foundation,  it  derides  the  issue  as  a  false  and 
counties.  If  you  distribute  the  soldiers,  there  scandalous  and  partisan  makeshift, 
is  not  quite  one  for  each  county  ;  and  when  I  '^  You  simply  want  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
give  the  counties  I  give  them  from  the  census  vision  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  eleo- 
of  1870.  If  you  distribute  them  territorially,  tion  of  Representatives  to  Oongress  through 
there  is  one  for  every  seven  hundred  square  civil  means ;  and  therefore  this  bill  connects 
miles  of  territory,  so  that  if  you  make  a  terri-  itself  directly  with  another  bill,  and  you  can 
torial  distribution,  I  would  remind  the  honor-  not  discuss  this  military  bill  without  discussing 
able  Senator  from  Delaware,  if  I  saw  him  in  a  bill  which  we  had  before  us  last  winter, 
his  seat,  that  the  quota  for  his  State  would  be  known  as  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
three,  ^  one  ragged  sergeant  and  two  abreast,'  cial  appropriation  bill.  I  am  quite  well  aware, 
as  the  old  song  has  it.  That  is  the  force  ready  I  profess  to  be  as  well  aware  as  any  one,  that 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Delaware  I  it  is  not  permissible  for  me  to  discuss  a  bill 
^^  Mr.  President,  it  was  said,  as  the  old  max-  that  is  pending  before  the  other  House.  I  am 
im  has  it,  that  the  soothsayers  of  Rome  could  quite  well  aware  that  propriety  and  parliamen- 
not  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  smil-  tary  rule  forbid  that  I  should  speak  of  what  is 
ing.  There  are  not  two  Democratic  Senators  done  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  I 
on  that  side  who  can  go  into  the  cloak-room  know  vei^  well  that  I  am  not  forbidden  to 
and  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  smiling  speak  of  that  which  is  not  done  in  the  House 
at  this  talk,  or  more  appropriately  I  should  say  of  Representatives.  I  am  quite  free  to  speak 
without  blushing,  the  wliole  thing  is  such  a  of  the  things  that  are  not  done  there,  and 
prodigious  and  absolute  farce,  such  a  miserably  therefore  I  am  f^e  to  declare  that  neither  this 
manufactured  false  issue,  such  a  pretense  with-  military  bill  nor  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
out  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  world,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  ever  emanated  from 
talked  about  most  and  denounced  the  loudest  any  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  States  that  have  not  and  have  not  had  a  sin-  at  all ;  they  are  not  the  work  of  any  committee 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  although  familiar  to  school  hoys,  who  have  even  once 

the  present  House  of  Representatives  is  almost  read  the  Constitution,  in  the  clause:    'the 

evenly  balanced  in  party  division,  there  has  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 

been  allowed  no  solitary  suggestion  to  come  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre- 

from  the  minority  of  that  House  in  regard  to  scribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  there- 

the  shaping  of  these  bills.     Where  do  they  of ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 

come  from  ?    We  are  not  left  to  infer ;  we  are  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  aa  to 

not  even  left  to  the  Yankee  privilege  of  guess-  the  places  of  choosing  Senators/    And  every 

ing,  because  we  know.     The  Senator  from  one  Knows  that  the  contemporaneous  exposi- 

Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  obligingly  told  us  —  I  tion  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution,  familiar 

have  his  exact  words  here — ^  that  the  honor-  also  to  every  one  in  the  country,  the  exposition 

able  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  was  by  Madison  and  Hamilton,  was  to  the  effect 

the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  that '  every  government  ought  to  contain  in 

Democratic  party  to  see  how  it  was  best  to  itself  the  means  of  its  own  preservation,'  and 

present  all  these  questions  before  us.'    There-  according  to  Mr.  Madison,  quoting  a  Southern 

lore,  when  I  discuss  these  two  bills  together,  I  aathority,  it  was  ^more  consonant  to  jost  the- 

am  violating  no  parliamentary  law,  I  am  dis-  ories  to  intrust  the  Union  with  the  care  of  'its 

cussing  the  offspring  and  the  creation  of  the  own  existence  than  to  transfer  that  care  to  any 

Democratic  caucus  of  which  the  Senator  from  other  hands.' 

Ohio,  whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  seat,  is  the  ^*  There  is  not  the  slightest  possible  denial 

chairman.  here  that  this  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of 

^^Now,  Mr.  President,  I  say  this  bill  con-  power.  If  there  is  such  a  denial,  it  is  a  mere 
nects  itself  directly  with  the  provisions  which  individual  opinion.  There  has  been  no  adju- 
are  inserted  by  the  Democratic  caucus  in  the  dication  in  the  least  degree  looking  to  the  on- 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill.  The  constitutionality  of  these  laws.  Your  individ- 
two  stand  together ;  they  can  not  be  sepa-  ual  opinion  is  no  better  than  mine ;  mine  is  no 
rated ;  because  if  to-day  we  enact  that  no  civil  better  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  C4m 
officer  whatever  shall  appear  under  any  cir-  hear  a  horn  blown  from  the  front  steps  of  the 
cumstances  with  armed  men  at  the  polls — I  am  Capitol.  No  individual  opinion  is  worth  any- 
not  speaking  of  Federal  troops  or  military  or  thing.  We  have  a  department  of  the  Govem- 
naval  officers — I  should  like  to  know  how,  if  ment  to  pass  upon  the  question.  The  legisla- 
you  strike  that  out  to-day  in  the  military  bill  tive  department  has  enacted  tliese  laws  under 
that  is  pending,  you  are  going  to  enforce  any  what  is  believed  to  be  a  clear  and  explicit 
provisions  of  the  election  laws  even  if  we  grant  of  power,  and  yon  have  never  had  it  ju- 
ieave  them  standing.  Take  this  section  of  tlie  dioially  determined  otherwise.  But  now  you 
election  law,  section  2024  of  the  Revised  propose  to  assault  the  election  laws,  the  su- 
Statutes:  pervisors,  and  the  marshals  in  this  military 

"  The  marahal  or  hL.  general  deputies,  or  such  npe-  f  ^^ '  «"^  under  the  pretense  of  getting  rid  of 

eml  deputies  as  are  thereto  specifily  empowered  >y  troops  at  the  polls  you  propose  that  no  Fed- 

him,  m  writing,  and  under  his  hand  and  seal^  when-  eral  officer — no  civil  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

evcr  he  or  cither  or  any  of  them  is  forcibly  resisted  in  ernment- — shall  be  there.     That  is  the  design ; 

cxecutmg  their  duties  under  tibis  title,  or  fih^,  by  th^t  is  the  plain,  palpable  object" 

violence,  threats,  or  menaoes,  be  prevented  from  exe-  -.j-^  tx7:*1w.««  ,  r  vf  i«  i-«^  .  44  \r^    t>.^»;^««* 

cuting  such  duties,  or  from  arresting  any  pewon  who  ^r.  Withers  of  Maryland :  '*  Mr.  Prf «d«;t, 

has  committed  any  offense  for  whim  the  marah|ti  or  AS  the  Senator  to  whom  the  charge  or  this  bill 

his  general  or  his  special  deputies  are  authorized  to  has  been  intrusted  by  the  committee,  I  propoee 

make  such  arrest,  are,  and  each  of  them  is,  empow-  ^q  make  one  or  two  brief  statements  in  re- 

^  rSTof'S^  iSri^t"^  "'  '^  '^'""  "  ^ous.  to  the  rhetorical  and  hi^ly  imaginative 

'^  utterance  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 

*^  I  should  like  any  one  to  tell  me  whether  a  *'  The  object  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
marshal  can  call  together  armed  men  under  priations,  or  a  minority  of  that  committee,  in 
that  if  you  repeal  this  section  in  the  military  reporting  this  bill,  was  simply  to  provide  for 
bill.  Under  heavy  penalties  you  say  that  no  the  repeal  of  a  law  under  the  operation  of 
civil  officer  whatever,  no  matter  what  the  dis-  which  it  is  possible  that  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tnrbances,  at  an  election  of  Representatives  to  tions  may  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  fact  which 
Congress — no  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
shall  keep  order.  You  do  not  say  that  in  that  so  frequently  and  forcibly  that  few  soldiers 
same  election  the  State  officer  may  not  be  were  to  be  found  now  in  any  of  the  States  east 
there  with  all  the  force  he  chooses,  legal  or  of  the  Mississippi,  and  his  fatile  attempt  to  di- 
illegal.  Yon  say  that  the  United  States  in  an  vert  public  attention  from  the  principle  which 
election  which  specially  concerns  the  Federal  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  question  to  a 
Government  shall  not  have  anything  what-  consideration  of  that  immaterial  issue,  will  not, 
ever  to  do  with  it.  That  is  what  you  say,  al-  I  am  sure,  produce  much  effect  upon  this  Sen* 
though  the  Constitution,  as  broadly  as  Ian-  ate  or  upon  the  country.  It  is  not  a  question 
guage  can  express  it,  gives  the  Government  of  before  this  body  to  decide  whether  a  sufficient 
the  United  States,  if  it  chooses  to  exercise  it,  number  of  soldiers  are  to  be  found  distributed 
the  absolute  control  of  the  whole  subject —  among  the  States  of  this  Union  to  dominate 
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and  control  elections  ;  bnt  the  qnestion  is,  yirg:inia,  notably  the  latter,  where  the  contem- 
whether  under  the  conditions  of  the  existing  poraneous  opinion  of  those  men  who  took  an 
iaw  it  may  not  be  possible  for  an  Ezeontive  active  part  in  the  formation  of  this  instrument, 
who  shall  so  desire  to  so  distribute  and  so  nse  with  one  consent,  declared  that  the  liberties  of 
the  soldiery  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elec-  no  people  could  be  regarded  as  safe  in  the 
tions.  It  is  not  to  confront  a  present  dan^r  presence  of  a  military  force  wielded  by  the 
which  tlireatens  imminently  to  interfere  with  ruler  of  that  country.  I  will  not  detain  the 
elections,  bnt  it  is  to  remove  from  the  present  Senate  by  reciting  them  in  externa.  I  simply 
or  any  future  Executive  the  temptation  which  remark  that  Hamilton  himself,  who  was  the 
the  possession  of  this  power  would  offer,  should  head  and  front  of  the  Federalists  of  that  day, 
he  desire  so  to  do,  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  and  who  was  accosed  of  a  strong  leaning  to 
this  people,  and  erect  npon  thu  ruins  of  the  Re-  monarchical  government,  admitted  the  dangers 
pablio  a  despotism  supported  by  the  arms  of  a  which  lurked  in  the  weakness  of  our  Oonstitn- 
soldiery.  Is  this  a  vain  and  chinierical  fear  ?  tion  in  that  regard.  But  it  was  George  Mason 
The  Senator  from  Maine  seems  so  to  regard  it ;  of  Virginia  who  more  than  any  one  else  was 
and  yet,  if  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  every  instrnmental  in  framing  and  shaping  this  in- 
free  people  who  have  ever  lost  their  liberties,  strument,  who  gave  utterance  to  that  sentiment 
we  snail  Hnd  that  without  one  solitary  excep-  which  has  lived  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
tion  their  liberties  have  been  destroyed  through  and  is  now  accepted  as  an  axiom  among  all 
the  operation  of  the  military,  through  the  lovers  of  civil  liberty,  that  '  the  liberty  of  the 
agency  of  its  commander,  or  under  the  direo-  people  has  been  destroyed  only  by  those  who 
tion  of  an  ambitious  prince  or  ruler.  are  military  commanders.' 

*^  Mr.  President,  I  will  state  frankly  and  fully  "  It  is  but  a  puerile  effort  (if  Senators  will 

that  it  is  not  in  the  utterances  of  Senators  and  pardon  me  for  using  the  term)  when  a  Senator 

Representatives  discussing  the  policy  of  a  party  on  this  floor  rises  in  his  place,  and,  instead  of 

that  we  are  to  find  those  opinions  upon  which  attacking  the  principles  which  underlie  this 

we  can  most  rely  in  the  settlement  of  so  vital  great  question,  devotes  himself  fur  half  an  hour 

a  principle  as  this.    I  do  not  profess  myself  to  to  the  attempt  to  ridicule  the  arguments  of 

be  ab(»ve  that  silent  influence  which  is  exerted  thoso  who  oppose  him  by  stating  the  fact  that 

by  political  policy  in  forming  opinions  upon  only  one  soldier  to  a  county  is  to  be  found 

questions  which  press  upon  us  for  immediate  throughout  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 

aolation ;  and,  whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  It  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  that  Senator 

u.4e  of  troops  to  enforce  tlie  fugitive  slave  law  of  the  poverty  of  his  case  when  he  can  find  no 

or  the  various  acts  which  were  passed  about  stronger  argument  to  use  in  opposition  to  tlie 

the  time  Kansas  was  erected  into  a  separate  bill  which  is  now  before  this  body.    It  is  not 

State,  I  am  free  to  state  that  the  parties  held  that  Senators  here  fear  tlie  presence  of  one  or 

positions  on  those  questions  which  are  now  two  or  fitly  men  who  may  be  in  their  respec- 

precisely  reversed.    But,  sir,  I  wish  to  go  back  tive  States,  but  it  is  that  a  provision  of  law 

to  a  period  antecedent  to  this ;  I  wish  to  view  now  exists  which  renders  it  possible  that  not 

the  question  in  the  light  of  the  declarations  of  only  those  who  are  there,  but  others,  may  be 

thost)  Senators  who  were  part  and  parcel  of  brought  there  if  the  exigency  requires  it,  and 

this  Constitution,  of  those  who  were  contem-  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  or  the  exigen- 

poraneous  with  its  formation ;  and  I  aver  on  cies  of  party  neces:»ity  demand  that  they  should 

this  floor,  without  the  fear  of  successful  con-  be  so  used  to  dominate  and  control  elections, 

tradiction,  that  in  the  debates,  both  in  the  con-  In  other  words,  the  presence  of  the  military  at 

▼ention  which  framed  the  Constitution  and  in  the  polls  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  free 

the  State  conventions  which  approved  and  government ;  and  I  annonnce  that  as  the  prin- 

ratified  it,  this  question  of  a  standing  army  and  ciple  npon  which  this  bill,  with  this  clause  of 

its  possible  use  in  controlling  and  dominating  wnich  we  hear  so  much,  has  been  based.** 

elections  was,  without  distinction  of  party,  the  Mr.  Voorhees  of  Indiana:  ^*In  the  present 

Eoint  which  elicited  most  interest  and  most  de-  instance  we  have  vastly  more  than  the  mere 

ate,  and,  whether  in  Federal  Massachusetts  or  menace  or  threat  of  future  subjugation  by  vir- 

in  Republican  Virginia,  those  who  stood  high-  tue  of  the  laws  under  discussion.    We  are  not 

est  in  the  councils  of  each  of  those  States  bore  left  to  conjecture  what  will  be  done  hereafter, 

united  testimony  to  the  dangers  to  liberty  which  Already  these  laws  have  been  executed  over 

were  involved  in  the  presence  of  a  standing  the  prostrate  forms  and  liberties  of  American 

army.     It  is  not,  therefore,  out  of  place  that  I  citizens  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which 

should  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  would  arouse  any  people  in  Europe  to  revolt, 

the  discussions  which  accompanied  the  adop-  except,  perhaps,  the  serfs  of  Russia.    I  speak 

tion  of  the  Constitution  as  furnishing  opinions  not  now  of  the  South,  which  has  so  long  been 

on  which  we  can  best  rely  as  to  the  aan(?ers  considered  a  legitimate  prey  to  the  spoiler,  but 

that  lurk  in  this  feature  of  the  question  which  of  the  great,  dominant  and  stalwart  North. 

we  are  now  discussing.  Look  to  New  York,  that  mighty  emporium  of 

"  I  have  before  me  authorities  from  the  de-  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  western  hemi- 

bates  which  were  held  on  this  subject  in  va-  sphere.    Scenes  have  been  enacted  there  with- 

rious  States,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  last  few  years  which  bring  shame  and 
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disgrace  to  the  Repnblio  wherever  they  are  OongreBS  from  New  York.    Speaking  from  his 

known.    John  I.  Davenport  is  chief  sapervisor  place  on  the  floor,  he  said : 

of  elections  in  the  city  of  New  York,  appointed  u  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  resided  hi  the  Mrns 

by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.    He  district  for  Boventeen  yean  and  a  soldier  of  the  Union 

is  also  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Army  at  that,  was  arrabted.    I  was  asked  to  go  to  the 

Court,  and  a  United   States    Commissioner.  '^KSH^  ^J^^^"^  '^  S?  "Ij?^^   ^^^ 

luuk  «ii  ♦k^  ,v«x«r.^.o  ^f  *\.^^  ,ry^^i^.^A  ^ffi^ui  whithep he  had  been  taken.    The  street  for  an  entire 

With  aU  the  powers  of  these  manifold  official  bkxsk  was  lined  with  carriages,  inwbich  the  unfoi- 

positions  combmea  m  his  own  person,  be  has  tunate  citinns  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlie 

indeed  been  the  autocrat  of  the  ballot-box.   In  Fhilistmes  had  been  or  were  to  bo  conveyed.    Wben 

the  elections  of  1876  he  had  under  him  one  ^  entered  the  building  I  found  the  ftx)nt  room  deoo- 

thousand  and  seventy  supervisors,  twenty-five  ^^:^^^  ^^^1^^^^^^^"^ 

hundred  deputy  marshals,   and  an  indefinite  back  loom  a  United  Sutes  oommiSsioner  was  holding 

number  of  commissioners,  at  an  expense  for  court.    The  door  was  dosed,  watched  by  a  Cerbems. 

them  and  for  himself  of  $94,587.     In  1878  he  No  one  was  allowed  inside  but  the  prisoners  and  the 

employed  twelve  hundred   and  twenty -five  Kepubli^  managere.    After  alx>ut  half  an  hou^a 

supervisors,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  deputy  SrfiLXSJ^T'w'aJn^^lo^^te  ItlSS 

marshals,  and  commissioners  in  proportion,  for  whither  he  had  been  taken.   *■  Suppose  to  Fort  Daven- 

all  whose  pay  and  expenses  he  drew  upon  the  port,'  was  the  laconic  reply, 

money  of  the  people  in  the  Tre^ury.     In  ..gj    ^^^^  ^tely  this  soldier  of  the  Union 

June,  1876,  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  Cir-  ^        ;,^  ^^^^  4^^^  i^^  ^^e  Wilderness,  at 

cmt  Court,  he  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  Qold  Harbor,  and  at  Petersburg;  or  perhaps 

of  twenty-six  hundred  naturah^d  voters  to  be  ^^  ^^  ^i^^  Sherman  in  his  maich  to  the  si, 

brought  before  him  as  United  States  commis-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^        ^f  ^^  Tenneswe 

woner  and  chief  supervisor  for  the  purpose  of  ^^^       ^  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Atlanta, 

makmg  them  surrender  their  naturahzation  wherever  he  was,  however,  and  on  whatever 

P*P®A  J^\^^lK''^  courts  themselves  after-  fi^j^  he  was  baptized  with  fire,  he  was  assured 

ward  held  that  the  naturalization  papers  in  ^^  ^e  was  offering  his  life  for  the  preserva- 

question  were  aU  legal  and  vahd  but  Oie  de-  ^i^n  of  the  Union  lider  the  safeguard  of  con- 

sired  result  had  been  accomphshed     TJe  ter-  etitutional  lil)erty.    He  was  als5  assured  that 

ror  inspired  by  these  arrests  intimidated  thou-  ^uman  sUvery  should  not  survive  the  triumph 

sands  from  going  to  the  polls.    It  became  well  ^f  the  Union  cause,  and  he  rejoiced  to  believe 

faiown  that  there  was  no  pergonal  secunty  in  that  his  country  would  in  fact  soon  be  the  land 

T* J'''*^  '^,^^?^?V''''  r^u   ^k""  "iT^V^  only  of  the  free.    What  must  have  been  his 

and  the  poor,  the  timid,  and  the  humble  stoid  reflections,  therefore,  in  November  kst  to  find, 

away.    1  he  same  course  was  pursued  in  1878.  in  attempting  to  cast  his  ballot,  that  he  was  ai 

During  the  summer  of  that  year  nine  thousand  ^^ry  a  slave  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  overseer 

four  hundred  citizens  were  notified  that  they  ^s  any  negro  ever  driven  in  a  cotton-field,  and 

would  be  arrested   unless   they  surrendered  ^hat  he  had  no  more  power  under  existing 

their  naturalization  papers  to  the  head  over-  j^^g  ^o  protect  his  personal  freedom  than  an 

seer,  John  I.  Davenport.    In  the  month  of  African  bondsman  on  the  auction-block  before 

October,   18  <  8,   thirty-one    hundred   persons  the  war.    Did  he  not,  most  probably,  conclude 

were  actually  arrested  and  a  reign  of  terror  that  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  war,  under  the 

inaugurated  just  in  advance  of  the  election,  nurture    and  cultivation  of   the  Republican 

The  pretense  that  these  persons  held  fraudu-  p^y^  ^^  ^he  extension  of  slavery,  rather  than 

lent  naturalization  papers  had  already  been  jts  overthrow  and  destruction  ?    Was  he  not 

shown  to  be  false,  but  it  was  necessary  to  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  liberation  of 

party  success  that  an  alarm  should  be  raised  Q^e  race  had  been  followed  by  the  enslave 

and  a  panic  created  in  the  minds  of  foreign-  ment  of  another?    What  were  his  thoughts, 

bom  citizens  and  of  the  poor  laboring  classes  ^^^  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow  victims,  who 

generally.    The  movement  was  successful,  and  had  also  been  his  fellow  soldiers,  as  they  lay 

It  has  been  estimated  that  ten  thousand  l^al  jit^  felons  in  prison,  in  » Fort  Davenport,'  for 

voters  remwned  away  from  the  polls  rather  oflferingtovote?  How  did  their  bitter  thoughts 

than  nsk  the  jails  and  the  pn son  pens  of  the  j^  that  hour  of  degradation  compare  with  their 

chief  supervisor  and  his  snbordmates.    Bnt  it  glorious  dreams  qs  they  often  lay  together  on 

was  reserved  tor  the  day  of  election  itself  to  5,^  tented  field;  when  their 

give  free  scope  to  the  frightful  powers  with         ^ , ,  ^_      #    4v  «■  v*  i^-^i  v^^t  i--. ■ 

»i«:^k    4.1,:-    k. -   J      *   17   1       I    1-     i_i  — "bn|rle§  Bang  trace;  for  the  nIg:M-cloiidiMid  towered, 

which    this    band    of   Federal   kn-klux    is   in-  Andthe  eenSnel  eti*  eet  their  watch  in  the  tky ; 

Tested.     Those  who  braved  the  dangers  which  And  thoaeaods  had  auak  on  the  fcronnd  oterpowered^ 

environed  the  ballot-box,  and  approached  it  as  '^  ^^^•^  ^  *^^  "»*  ^*  "^"^^  ^  ^^ 

if  they  were  still  freemen,  soon  found  their  The  President  pro  tempore :  *^  The  ^estion 

mistake.    They  quickly  ascertained  that  the  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 

previous  threats  and  warnings  which  they  had  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaine],  uoon  which  the  yeas  • 

heard  were  neither  idle  nor  unmeaning.    As  a  and  nays  have  been  demanded.^' 

specimen  of  thousands  of  similar  occurrences  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 

on  election  day,  I  qaote  a  statement  recently  the  result  was  announced — yeas  25,  nays  85. 

made  by  a  member  of  the  other  branch  of  The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and 
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was  read  the  third  time.    The  Secretary  pro-  In  «d<Uti<m  to  the  sections  of  the  Btatates  ahove 

oeeded  to  call  the  rolL  and  the  result  was  an-  quoted,  the  following  proviaons  of  law  relating  to  the 

nonnced  as  follows :  ^\  ^^  '^**^  ^"^^  "^  ^  ''^^'''^  *"  ''''^  "* 

n  I"^^^7;.?^?^t®~^'  S"?**'  S?^f  ^5^^"»  8ko  '  8008.  No  officer  of  the  umj  or  navy  of  the  United 

Coke,  Dans  of  Illmois,  Eaton,  Farljjr,  Oarluid,  Gor-  stotes  ehall  pn»cribe  orflj^  or  attempt  to  ni4crlbe  or  fix,  by 

don,  Grooma,  Qrover,  Hampton,  Hama,   Hereford,  proelaatation,  order,  or  otherwise,  the  quaufleaUone  of  yoters 

Hill  of  Oeor^a,  Houston,  Johnston,  Jonas,  Jones  of  in  any  State,  or  tn  aav  manner  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 

Florida,  Keman,  Lamar,  McDonald,  Mazev,  Morgan,  uy  election  In  any  dtate,  or  with  the  exercise  of  the  fiwe 

Pendleton,    Randolph,  Eansom,  Saulflbury,    Slater,  '^"^^'"^^^""Z^^^-^v               .    *v      .«. 

Thurman,  Vanoe,  VosL  Voorheos,  Walker!  Wallace!  ^■?-  "^-  ^l*^J*^S!L?K^;',P!f^  S.  *^J!°"*%  **' 

A„u.uuum,  *  WW,  J-^*7   *^^,      »   wf-ufcw,    TfWMwv,,  naval  servloo  who,  by  Ibpco,  threat,  intimidation,  opdoT,  adTleo, 

le,  Williams,  %viuierB— ti.    „     ^,  ,         ^     ^,  or  otherwise,  prevents,  or  attempU  to  prevent,  say  ouaUfled 
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Kats — Allison,    Anthony.    Bell,    Blaine,    Booth,  voter  of  sny  State  fhun  ft«ely  ezeKlalng  the  right  of  sulllrige 

Bruoe,  Bomiide,  Cameron  or  Ponnsylvania,  Cameron  at  any  general  or  spedal  election  in  soch  State,  shall  be  finM 

of  WLioonain,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Conklin  j,  Dawes,  not  more  than  $&,UOO,  and  imprlioned  at  hard  Ubor  not  more 

Edmunds,  Ferry,  Hamlin,  Hill  of  Colorado,  Ingalla,  than  Are  yean.        ^       ^  ,                          v          „.^ 

Jones  of  Nevada,  Kellogi,  Kirkwood,  Logan,  Mo-  ^I^-^^i'^'^J^^i^^^I'^J^Zl'^^^^^^ 

MUlan,    M  JP^           Piatt,   Himb,^llins,  ?on?Si2,1?XrSyX*?nSS^ 

Saunders,  TeUer-40.        ,^.    .  .    „        ^,  „  election  in  any  State,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  the 

ABaB2rT~>Davia  of  West  Vuginia,  Hoar,  MoPherson,  pnceding  seedoo. 

Sharon,  Windom. — 6.  Sao.  5681.  Eveiy  officer  or  other  person  in  the  mUitaiy  or 

fi/^  4-Y«A  Mil  «raa  ««u«aA<l  ■•▼■1  sorvloe  who,  by  fbroe,  threat,  intimidation,  order,  or 

DO  ine  DIU  was  passea.  otherwise,  compel^or  attempts  to  compel,  any  offloer  holding 

sa  election  in  sny  State  to  receive  a  vote  fh>m  a  person  not 

In  the  Honse  on  April  80th,  the  foUowinir  ^^^^ qntXiM  to  votjor  who  imposes, or  sttempts tolm- 

*      www  **v«TO  v«  ^*.|/«ti  wvvM,  v««v  *vMvnu«(}  pose,  any  regulations  ibr  oundaeting  sny  general  or  spedal 

veto  of  the  bill  was  received :  election  in  a  state  different  fromthose  proscribed  by  kw, 

presented  by  the  bUl  entitled  "An  Act  ^niakinff  ap-  sao.  6ai».  Ev«t  person  convicted  of  say  of  the  off*>nses 

propnations  for  the  support  of  the  armv  for  the  Hsou  sneeifled  in  the  live  preceding  si'ctiocs,  shall,  in  sdditton  to 

year  ending  June  80, 1880,  and  for  otner  purposes,''  tne  punlsbments  theroln  severally  proscribed,  be  dlsqoattfled 

and  I  now  return  it  to  the  House  of  Kcpresentativoa,  fcwn  hoWlnf  wy  office  of  honor,  proilt,  or  trust  onder  the 

in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections  to  its  ap-  ^°*H*  ^XMm;  but  nothing  in  those  sections  shall  be  con- 

moval           "*'o"»'«**»  «*"*  »"/  uujcwduuB  w  *w  -p-  ^^^^  ^  provent  any  offloer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  from 

"%{-^\„, .,_  ,^  ..^  -  .  1  #        *     Ai  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  in  any  election  district  to  which 

The  bill  provides  in  the  nsual  form  for  the  appro-  ^^  may  l^longjf  otherwise  qoaHfled  according  to  the  laws  of 

S nations  required  for  the  support  of  the  army  dunziif  the  State  In  which  he  offers  to  vote. 
He  next  iLscal  year.    If  it  contained  no  other  provi* 
sions,  -          --        - 

dadea, 

SB  it  is  to  appropriations  which  are'  requisite 
efficient  j>enormanoe  of  some  of  the  most  ne 
duties  of  the  Government^ 
gravest  character.    The  sixth 

amendatonr  of  the  statute  now  in  loroe  m  ressra  lo  we  ^^^^  — «.«p  ,»«*«*  yXL«  "'  V.T*".  **"  )^*^^  *'*' 

autliority  of  persons  in  the  civil,  miUtary,  and  naval  »PProved  Juno  18,  1878,  which  is  as  foUows : 

servioe  of  the  United  States  "  at  the  place  where  an^  Sao.  15.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  ft  shaO  not 

general  or  special  election  is  hold  in  anv  State.*'    This  be  h^wftil  to  emplov  any  part  or  the  armv  of  the  United  Btotea, 

statute  was  adopted  February  26,  1865,  after  a  pro-  ••«jw»M<»m*to*»#orotberwlse,forthepurposeof  execot- 

tracted  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  almost  without  oppo-  *?»  **»•  ^«^  weept  In  snch  eases  and  onder  such  airoain. 

sition  in  the  House  of  Reprosentativos,  by  the  con-  !*^^^^  ;™i"?JP*®3rment  of  sa^d  force  may  be  esprossly 

iMMvu  «*»  *uo  *^^^u^  v»  M«>^i\<owMiMTw,  vj  Mw  vvu  tuthorfsed  by  tfac  Coustitotion  or  by  act  of  Congress;  and  no 

current  votoa  of  boUi  of  the  leading  po  itical  partly  of  „,oney  apprtj^tod  by  tbis^  Saif  bensed  to  w^J  of  the 

^  oountnr,  and  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  expenses  boSirrod  in  tlie  employment  of  any  troops  &  vlola- 

Preaidcnt  Lmcoln.    It  was  reSnactod  in  1874  m  the  tlon  of  this  section,  sad  any  person  wUlfhlly  violating  the  pro- 

Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  sections  2002  visions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 

nn<^  5528,  which  are  as  follows :  ^*  ^"^  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 

Btotes.  shall  order,  bring,  keep,  or  have  under  his  authority  or  Thia  act  passed  the  Senate,  after  ftill  consideration, 

**",*^  ■5JT?'  7  "T*^  ff ?  •*  *HP*f*  '^?""  i?U^'  without  a  sfnde  vote  recorded  andnst  it  on  its  final 

•ral  or  spedal  electloa  is  held  in  any  State,  nnleas  it  be  ne-  -,*.--.«  ««j  %..  „  ^^z^^*„  Z^  J!^T^i,«I  ♦««  *k«^. 

oessary  toropel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  SUlea,  or  to  ??^^^  "^^J^  ?  T^^I**^t?^  ™**1  ^  *'^?  ?*^' 

keep  ihe  pesoe  at  the  poll*.  1^  was  concurred  m  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

8x0.  flftia  Every  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  other  per-  ^  The  purpoae  of  the  section  quoted  was  stated  in  the 

man  In  the  dvlL  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United  Stotee,  Senate  oy  one  of  its  supporters  as  follows : 

who  order^  brings,  keeps,  or  has  nnder  his  authority  or  eon-  Therolbn  I  hope,  wftboot  getting  Into  any  eontroversr 

*!i.'?^i2ss! uHSit ?::sL^^j^^ i^^r/LE'^s'L;  about tSrSaiiS^jSjXE^             sh3 

:22SI^JSS  i^SJSLS «;. nXl  8?JtI?^t^^^  *^*  aw»v  thTldea  that  the  ar^y  can  be  used  by  a  general 

S^iZ^S^J^SS^^^^^£S(^  <*  spedal  deputy  marshal  or  anv  marohal,  meroly  fbr  electloa 

£iEfISr«!LSl^hrtSL^^^^  purposes  ss  a  po»96,  ordering  ^em  about  the  polls  or  oider- 

V^^^FS^^^^i^,^  ^*^^     *  ^  ^^          ™    "*■  tg  them  anywhero  else,  when  thero  Is  no  el«£on  going  on, 

nor  mora  than  ave  years.                                    ,      ,     ,    ,  to  provent  disorders  or  to  suppress  dlstnrtenees  that  should 

The  amendment  proposed  to  this  statute,  in  the  bill  be  suppressed  by  the  peaee  officers  of  the  State,  or  If  they 

before  me,  omits  from  both  of  the  foroffoing  sections  must  bring  othen  to  metar  aid  they  should  summon  the  un- 

the  word-*  " or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  pol£."    The  «P««»l»d ritlaens  and  not  summon  the  ofleers  and  menof 

effect  of  the  sdoption  of  thiaamondment  may  be  con-  *^!  "^^J!u*  '^J^.f^'^t  ^  quefl  disordero  and  thns 

^^^^^^ ""  Buw^^Muu  w*  uu«  wu«uu«u«»«v  uMj  1/B  wu  ^j  ^^  ^  iMtikg  wWch  will  be  disastrous  to  peace  among  the 

First*  Upon  the  right  of  the  United  States  Govern-  ^*^^^  *'  ****  ~'"*^- 

ment  to  use  military  force  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  In  the  Honse  of  Representatives  the  olrieot  of  the 

elections  for  members  of  Conj^ress ;  and,  set  of  1878  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  wlio  had  it  in 

Second.  Upon  the  right  of  the  Gk>vemmenL  by  civil  chaige  in  similar  terms.    He  said : 

authority,  to  protect  these  elections  from  violence  and  But  these  sro  all  minor  points  and  insignificant  questions 

fraud.  compared  with  the  great  prindple  which  was  Incofpotatsd 
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\j  the  HooM  in  the  bin  in  rsflnwiea  to  the  vm  of  tlie  ■rmy 
In  time  of  pe«ce.  The  Senate  lud  Already  oonoeded  what 
tbej  called,  and  what  we  might  accept,  aa  the  principle,  bat 
they  bad  stricken  out  the  penalty,  and  had  atncken  oat  the 
word  ^'ezpreatly,^  so  that  the  army  might  be  used  in  all  eases 
where  implied  authority  might  be  inferred.  The  House  com- 
mittee planted  themselves  firmly  upon  the  doctrine  that, 
rather  ttun  yield  this  ftandamental  principle,  for  which  for 
three  years  this  House  had  struggled,  they  would  allow  the 
bill  to  flUl,  notwithstanding  the  reforms  which  we  had  se- 
cured, regarding  these  reforms  aa  of  but  littie  conseqacnoe 
alongside  the  great  principle  that  the  army  of  the  United 
states,  in  time  of  peace,  should  be  under  the  oontrol  of  Con- 
gress and  obedient  to  its  laws.  After  a  long  and  protracted 
negotiation,  the  Senate  committee  have  conceded  that  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  Including  the  penaltv, 
wnich  the  Senate  had  stricken  out  We  bring  you  back, 
therefore,  a  report  with  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  which 
the  lawyers  assure  me  la  proper  to  be  made,  restoring  to  this 
bill  the  principle  fbr  whidi  we  have  eontexided  so  long  and 
which  is  so  vital  to  secure  the  righu  and  libertlM  of  the 
people. 

Thus  have  we  this  day  secured  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  same  great  protection  againat  a  standing  army  which 
oast  a  straggle  of  two  hundred  years  for  the  Commons  of 
England  to  hecure  for  the  British  people. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  subject,  it  suffideDtlpr 
appears  that  under  exiwting  laws  there  cun  be  no  mill- 
taiy  intertereuoe  with  the  elections.  No  case  of  such 
interference  has.  in  fact,  occurred  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  last  referred  to.  No  soldier  of  the  United 
States  has  appeared  under  orders  at  any  place  of  elec- 
tion in  any  i:)tate.  No  complaint  even  of  the  presence 
of  United  States  troops  bus  been  made  in  any  quarter. 
It  majr  tlierefore  be  confidently  stated  that  there  is  no 
necessity  tor  the  enactment  of  section  6  of  the  bill  be- 
fore me  to  prevent  military  interference  with  the  elec- 
tions. The  laws  already  in  force  are  all  that  ia  re- 
quired for  that  end. 

But  that  Dart  of  section  6  of  this  bill  which  is  si^- 
nificant  ana  vitally  important  is  the  clause  which,  if 
adopted,  will  deprive  tne  civil  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  all  power  to  keep  the  peace  at  tiie  Con- 
gi-essional  elections.  The  Congressional  elections  in 
every  district,  in  a  very  important  sense,  are  justly  a 
matter  of  political  interest  and  concern  througnout  the 
whole  country.  Bach  State,  every  political  PAitJi  is 
entitled  to  the  share  of  power  which  is  oonnrrea  by 
the  legal  and  constitutional  suffhiffe.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  possessing  the  quaMoations  prescribed 
by  law  to  cast  one  unintimidated  ballot,  and  to  have 
his  ballot  honestly  counted.  So  lon)a[  as  the  exercise 
of  this  power  and  the  eqjoyment  of  this  right  are  com- 
mon and  eaiud,  procUcally  as  well  as  formally,  sub- 
mission to  tue  results  of  the  suffrage  will  be  accorded 
loyally  and  cheerftilly,  and  all  the  departments  of 
Government  will  feel  the  true  vigor  of  the  popular 
will  thus  expressed. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  authorize  l^ris- 
iation  by  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  the  Con- 
gressional elections. 

Section  4  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution  declares: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Kepresentatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  LegMlatnre  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulatlona,  except  aa  to 
the  places  of  chousing  Senators. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Conatltution  is  os 
follows : 

SncnoH  1.  The  right  of  cltiaens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  raoe,  o«^lor,  or  prsvioas  condition 
of  servitude. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this  amendment 
invests  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  a  new 
constitutional  right  which  is  within  the  protecting 
power  of  Con^rrns.  That  right  the  Court  declares 
to  be  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  tVanchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.    The  power  of  Congress 


to  protect  this  rioht  by  appropriate  legislation  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  By  the  Court. 

National  legislation  to  provide  saf^gnarda  for  ttw 
and  honest  elections  is  necessary,  as  experience  has 
shown,  not  only  to  secure  the  rij^t  to  vote  to  the 
enfranchised  race  at  the  South,  but  also  to  prevent 
fraudulent  voting  in  the  lu^  cities  of  the  North. 
Congress  hasj  theretbre,  exercised  the  power  oontemd 
by  tne  Constitution,  and  has  enacted  certain  laws  to 
prevent  discriminations  on  account  of  noej  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  and  to  punish  ihmd, 
violence^  and  intimidation  at  Federal  elecrions.  At- 
tention IS  called  to  the  following  sections  of  the  Be- 
vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  namely : 

Section  2004,  which  guarantees  to  all  citiaens  the 
right  to  vote  without  cQstinction  on  aooount  of  raoe, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude; 

Sections  2006  and  2006,  which  guarantee  to  aU  citi- 
zens equal  opportunity,  without  discrimination^  to 
pertbnn  all  the  acts  required  by  law  as  a  prerequisite 
or  qualification  for  voting; 

Section  2022,  wh^ch  authorizes  the  United  States 
marahal  and  his  deputies  to  keep  the  peace  and  pre- 
serve order  at  the  Federal  elections : 

Section  2024,  which  expressly  autnoriaes  the  United 

tates  marahal  and  his  deputies  to  summon  a  ptmt 


States  marahal  and  his  deputies 
comitatus  whenever  they  or  any  of  them  ara  foraibly 
resisted  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  under  the  law, 
or  are  prevented  fh>m  executing  such  duties  by  vio- 
lence; 

Section  6522,  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  intericring  with  the  supervisora  of  ^eo- 
tions  and  deputy  maralials  in  the  oischarge  of  their 
duties  at  the  elections  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 

These  are  some  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce.  The  intent  and  effect  of  the  sixth 
section  of  this  bill  are  to  prohibit  all  the  dvil  officera  of 
the  United  States,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, from  employing  any  adequate  civil  force  for  this 
purpose  at  the  place  where  their  enforcement  is  most 
necessanr,  namely,  at  the  places  where  the  Congres- 
sional elections  are  held.  Among  the  most  valuable 
enactments  to  which  I  have  retened  are  those  whidi 
protect  the  supervisora  of  Federal  elections  in  the  dis- 
charac  of  their  duties  at  the  polls.  If  the  proposed 
legislation  should  become  the  law.  there  will  be  no 
power  vested  in  any  officer  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect fVom  violence  Uie  officera  of  the  United  States  en- 
gsged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Their  rights 
and  duties  under  the  law  will  remain,  but  the  £<a- 
tional  Government  will  be  powerless  to  enforce  its  own 
statutes.  The  States  may  employ  both  military  and 
civil  power  to  keep  the  peace,  ana  to  enforce  the  laws 
at  State  elections.  It  is  now  proposed  to  deny  to  the 
United  States  even  the  necessary  civil  authority  to 
protect  the  national  elections.  No  sufficient  reason 
nas  been  given  for  this  discrimination  in  &vor  of  the 
State  and  against  the  national  authority.  If  well- 
founded  objections  exist  a^tainst  the  present  national 
election  lawa,  all  good  dtuens  should  unite  in  thor 
amendment.  The  laws  providing  the  safttfuards  of 
the  elecdons  should  be  impartial,  just,  and  effident. 
They  should,  if  possible,  be  so  non-partisan  and  fair 
in  their  operaUon  that  the  minority — ^the  party  out  of 
power— will  have  no  just  grounds  to  complain.    The 

S resent  laws  have,  in  practice,  unquestionaUj  oon- 
uced  to  the  prevention  of  fhiud  and  violence  at  the 
elections.  In  several  of  the  States  membera  of  differ- 
ent political  parties  have  applied  for  the  safbguards 
whicn  they  fiimish.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  tlie 
National  Government  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  which 
will  secure  ftee  and  fair  Congressional  elections.  The 
laws  now  in  force  should  not  be  repealed,  except  in 
connection  with  the  enactment  of  measures  'inuoh 
will  bettor  accomplish  that  important  onfl.  Befievixig 
that  section  6  of  the  bill  before  me  will  weaken,  if  n 
does  not  altogetlier  take  away,  the  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  protect  the  Federal  elections  by 
the  civil  authorities,  I  am  forced  to  the  oondusion 
that  it  ought  not  to  receive  my  approvaL 
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This  aection  u,  however,  not  presented  to  me  as  a  lliat  a  question  of  the  gravest  magnitude,  and  new 
separate  and  independent  measure,  but  is,  as  has  been  in  this  country,  wsh  raised  by  this  course  or  proceed- 
stated,  attached  to  the  bill  making  the  usual  annual  ing,  was  fully  leocanixed  also  by  it^  defenders  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army.  It  makes  Scmuate.  It  was  saw  by  a  distinguished  Senator : 
A  vital  change  in  the  ele^n  Uiws  of  the  oountij,  peAi^Ji  bo  gimUr  qaestloa.  In  the  fonn  we  an  bioiMrlit  to 
which  IS  m  no  way  connec^  with  the  use  of  the  eonaklertt, was  erer  oooslderod  by  the  Amerioui  Conmaa  m 
army.  It  prohibits,  under  heavy  penalties^  any  per-  time  of  peace:  for  It  involves  not  merely  the  meriU  or  de- 
son  engaged  in  the  civil  service  oi  the  Umted  States  merite  of  the  laws  which  the  House  bUl  proposes  to  repeel, 
ftom  havmg  any  force  at  the  place  of  any  election  pre-  but  Involves  the  rights,  the  privileges,  the  powen,  the  duties 
pved  to  preserve  cider,  to  make  arrests,  to  keep  the  ^  *f •  ^Jf  J^"*"*?*^.  **'  <^n»ress.  and  <^  the  President  of  the 
See,  or  in  any  manner  to  enforce  the  liwB.  lids  is  pnlttJ^tetes.  It  Is  a  vast  question;  it  is  »  question  whose 
ij^^wD,  VI  lu  iMjj  uwuua<  w  iMuv*vo  »««  »wi».  M.AUB  m  Importance  can  sesroely  be  estimated;  It  is  a  question  that 
altogether  foreign  to  the  puroose  ot  an  army  appropn-  new  yet  has  been  brought  so  sharply  before  die  American 
ation  bill.  The  prsotice  of  tacking  to  appropriation  Congress  and  the  American  people  as  ft  may  be  now.  It  is  a 
bills  messures  not  pertinent  to  such  bills  did  not  pre-  question  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  decided,  and  the 
▼ail  until  more  tlum  forty  yean  after  the  adoption  <^  decision  must  determine  what  are  the  powers  of  the  House 
the  Constitution.  It  has  become  a  common  practice.  5^  S^'Pfff^?^**^**  "**?*'  *!*•  Constltutjon,  and  what  is  the 
All  parties  when  in  power  have  adopted  it.  Maja^  f^^^lJSSdSS^  lu  Sftl^S^^^^^^ 
abuses  and  great  waste  of  publio  money  have  m  this  ^r.  pSSdeS?  I  shouM^pSiStfisquestlon,  If  I  were  In 
way  CTODt  into  appropriation  bills.  The  pubUo  opm-  the  best  possible  condition  to  speak  and  to  aivne  It,  with  very 
ion  of  the  countiy  is  against  it.  The  States  which  grave  dJffldenoe,  and  certain^  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  for 
have  recently  adopted  constitutions  have  generally  no  one  can  think  of  it  as  long  and  as  careAiIly  as  1  have 


provision.  Tlie  public  welfare  will  be  promoted  m  long  hen,  but  it  mav  last  until  every  man  in  this  cnamber  is  in 
many  ways  by  a  return  to  the  early  practice  of  the  his  grave.  It  is  the  question  whether  or  no  the  House  of 
Government,  and  to  the  true  principle  of  legialation,  Representatives  has  a  right  to  say,  '*  We  will  grant  supplies 
which  requires  that  every  measure  shall  stand  or  fifdi  only  upon  cpndit  on  that  grievances  sre  redrassed.  We  are  the 
aooording  to  ito  own  merits.  If  it  were  understood  gprescntattves  of  the  tax-psyers  of  the  BepubUc;  we.  the 
that  to^uci.  to  an  apnropriation  biU  a  measure,  irrele-  ^J-  Sfif'?^^ ^u^T  ^^A^ulf^el 
vant  to  the  general  object  of  the  bUl  would  unpenl  ^^  ^^^  ^  originate  biib  which  grant  the  money  of  the  peo- 
and  probably  prevent  its  final  passage  and  approval,  pie,  The  Senate  rwpresenU  8utes :  we  represent  the  tax- 
a  valuable  reform  in  the  parhamentaiy  pniotico  of  payer*  of  th^  Republic;  we,  therefore,  by  the  very  terms  of 
Congress  would  be  acoomphshed.  The  oest  justifica-  the  Constitution,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  originating  the 
tion  that  has  been  oiferod  for  attaching  irrelevant  rid-  5,"l».^Wch  grant  the  money  of  the  people.  We  cUim  the 
era  to  appropriaUon  bUU  ia  that  it  is  done  for  oonve-  r*/*"*^  wWch  the  Houae  of  Commons  in  Lngland  established 
«?I««1»  .ati^  fT  fc«;isi«#«r*ir^-^  ■f'*'"  *^o  centuries  of  contest,  to  say  that  we  will  not  grant 
nienoe'  sake,  to  fiioihtorte  tiie  passage  of  measures  tnemoneyof  the  people  unless  there  fs  a  redwss  of  grievioea. 
which  are  deemed  expedient  by  all  the  branches  of  '  " 
Government  which  participate  m  legislation.  It  can  Upon  the  assembling  of  this  Congress,  in  pursuance 
not  be  claimed  that  there  is  any  sudi  reason  for  at-  of  a  call  for  an  extra  ecssion,  which  was  made  neoos- 
taching  this  amendment  of  the  election  laws  to  the  saiy  by  the  failure  of  the  For^-fifth  Congress  to  make 
army  appropriation  bUl.  The  history  of  the  measure  the  needful  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
oontradicte  this  assumption.  A  m^'ority  of  the  House  QovernmenL  toe  Question  was  presented  whetlier  the 
of  Repn)HentatlveB  m  the  last  Congress  was  in  fiivor  attempt  mode  in  the  lost  Congress  to  ingrafl,  by  oon- 
of  seotion  6  of  this  bill.  It  was  known  that  a  mi^or-  struotion,  a  new  principle  upon  the  Constitution  should 
ity  of  the  Senate  wss  opposed  to  it,  and  that  as  a  sepa-  be  persisted  m  or  not.  This  Com^reaA  has  amnle  op- 
iate measure  it  could  not  be  adopted.  It  was  attached  portunity  and  time  to  pass  the  appropriation  biUs,  and 
to  the  army  appropriation  biU  to  compel  the  Senate  to  also  to  enact  an^  political  measures  which  may  be  de- 
assent  to  it  It  was  plainly  announced  to  the  Senate  termined  upon  m  separate  bills  by  the  usual  and  order- 
that  the  army  appropriation  bill  would  not  be  allowed  ly  methods  of  proceedin^^.  But  the  nui\|ority  of  both 
to  poss  unless  tne  proposed  amendments  of  the  eleo-  Houses  have  deemed  it  wise  to  adhere  to  the  principle 
tion  laws  wore  adopted  with  it.  The  Senate  refused  asserted  and  maintained  in  the  last  Congress  by  the 
to  assent  to  the  bill  on  account  of  this  irrelevant  sec-  iniuority  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That  prin- 
tion.  Congress  thereupon  adjourned  without  passing  ciple  is  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole 
an  appropriation  bill  for  the  army,  and  the  present  right  to  originate  bills  for  naning  revenue,  and  there- 
extra  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  became  ne-  fore  has  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  upon 
oeeeary  to  furnish  tlie  means  to  carry  on  the  Qovem-  which  the  existence  of  the  Government  may  depend, 
ment.  unless  the  Senate  and  the  President  shall  give  their 

The  ground  upon  which  tlie  action  of  the  House  of  assent  to  any  legislation  which  the  House  niay  see  fit 

Bepreaentativert  is  defended  bos  been  distincdy  stated  to  attach  to  appropriation  bills.    To  esteblish  this  prin- 

Vy  many  of  its  advocates.    A  week  before  the  dose  of  ciple  is  to  make  a  radical,  dangcroua,  and  unconstitu- 

the  last  session  of  Congress  the  doctrine  m  question  tional  change  in  the  character  of  our  insUtutions.    The 

wis  stated  by  one  of  its  ablest  defenders  as  follows :  various  departments  of  the  Government,  and  the  army 

It  ia  our  duty  to  repeal  these  kws.    It  is  not  worth  while  <^  ^^  navy,  are  esteblished  bv  the  Constitution,  or 

to  attempt  the  repeal  except  upon  on  appropriation  bill  The  by  hiws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof.    Their  duties 

Bepnblloan  Senate  would  not  agree  to,  nor  the  Republlosn  are  dearly  defined,  and  their  support  is  carefully  pro- 

Rvstdent  sign,  a  hill  for  such  a  repeal.    Whatever  olijeetlon  vided  for  by  law.    The  money  required  for  ^is  pur- 

to  legislatton  upon  appropriation  bUls  mav  be  made  In  ordl-  pose  haa  been  collected  from  the  people,  and  is  now  in 

ss.^tT^iTa.sts^x;?''!  ^I'Kirtiie'^w*^*^  S^'T^-r'Lt^r^y^Eh  ^"^ "  ^'^r^ 

money ;  let  us  annex  conditions  to  it,  and  Insist  upon  the  re-  propriation  biUs  are  passed:     Whether  appropnationa 

drasa  of  grievances.  >i^  made  or  not,  the  collection  of  the  taxes  will  go  on. 

T»         *v      j«  *•       t  t.  J          v^    ^r  *!.    TT         •*  The  publio  money  will  accumulate  in  the  Treasury. 

By  another  distinguished  member  of  the  House  it  i^  ^J^j^^^  ^^  intention  of  the  framera  of  the  Constiti- 

waa  aaid :  I^^q  ^^t  any  single  branch  of  the  Government  should 

Tba  right  of  the  Beprssentatives  of  the  people  to  withhold  have  the  power  to  dictote  conditions  upon  which  this 

supplies  is  as  old  aa  Bnglish  Uberty.    History  records  numer-  treasure  sliould  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 

repealbytheordlnarymethodsof  legislation,  obtained  redress  enterUOned,  would  have  been  plamly  expressed  m  the 

at  last  by  refhslng  sppropriattons  oniess  accompanied  by  re-  COTStltution.      ,        ^   ^ 

aafmeaaarea.  That  a  miyori^  of  the  Senate  now  oonours  in  the 
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claim  of  the  House  adds  to  tliegrniTity  of  the  iitiia<3on,  The  Speaker:    "The  qnestion  ig.  Will  the 

SH"^^  5°' 'w""- ^  question  at  iMue.    The  new  House  on  reconsideration  agree  to  pass  the 

doctrine,  if  maintained,  will  result  in  a  consohdatiou  ^  jn  g     rr  ^^     *u     /i      T**  ^      .^  •    ^       .    ? 

of  unchecked  and  deapotiopoww  in  the  House  of  Bep.  ""^'     Under  the  Constitution  it  is  required 

resentatives.    A  bare  maiprity  of  the  House  will  be-  that  this  vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays." 

come  the  Government.    The  Executive  will  no  longer  The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 
be  what  the  fhunera  of  the  Constitution  intended,  an 


equal  and  independent  branch  of  the  Government.    _  Y«A^Acklen,  A^en,  Arn^eld.  Atherton,  Atkms, 


any  other  branch  of  the  Government    To  say  that  a  S^^^»  Coffroth,  Colenck,   Converee,   Covert,    Cox, 

nuyority  of  either  or  both  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  £™y«°f;  Culberson,  Duyidaon,  Lowndes  H.  Bavis, 

may  insist  upon  the  approval  of  a  bill  under  the  pen-  i?S.-^^^*y''»  Deuster.DibreU,  Dickey,  Dunn,  £lam, 

alty  of  stop^g  all  of  the  operations  of  the  Govern-  ^^j  Evrns,  Ewim,  Felton,  Forney,  Frost.  Geddes, 

ment  for  want  of  the  necessarv  supplies,  is  to  deny  to  J**°*??»  9."^'®'*'  it'  r •  Hammond,  John  T.  Harris, 

the  Executive  that  share  of  the  legisfctive  power  which  Henkle,  Henrj',  Herbert,  Hemdon,   Hill,   Hooker, 

is  plainly  conferred  by  the  second  section  of  the  seventh  ^9^^\^^^^iJ^^^  ^^i  Johnston,  Kimmel,  King, 

article  of  the  Constitution.    It  strikes  from  the  Con-  Eit«i"ni  Klot2»  Knott,  Ladd.  U  ieyie,  LewU,  Man- 

Btitution  the  qualified  negative  of  the  President.    It  is  dim,  Bemamm  F.  Martm,  McKenx^^ 

said  that  this  should  be  done  because  it  is  the  peculiar  Jti^i   ^i";,  ^®"'>*®"l«^l*^<^3i    Myei»,    New, 

ftmction  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  represent  O  Bn«n,    O* Connor,    O'Reilly,    Penons,    Phister, 

the  will  of  the  people.    But  no  single  branch  or  do-  Po«bler,  Seagan,  J.  S.  Kichoidson,  Bichmond.  Bob- 

partmentof  the  Government  hu  exclusive  authority  g^sS^t  ^?»*u^^^y«^»   ^JP^®^;  ^"^^^i  ,o<»l«f 

to  speak  for  the  American  people.    The  most  authen-  °}^^^fY\  "U  ^'  ®W?K?.»  0.  B.  Singleton,  Slemons, 

tic  and  solemn  expression  of  thdr  will  is  contained  in  Heaekiah  B.  Smith,  Wilham  E.  Smith,  Spiirks,  Speer, 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    By  that  Con-  Spnwr,  Steele,  Stephens,  Stevenson,  Talbott,  Tay- 

Btitution  they  have  ordained  and  established  a  govern-  J^i*)  Thompson,  Tilhnan,  B.  W.  Townshend.  Oscar 

ment  whose  powers  are  distributed  among  coOidinato  J"™®''i  ^fe™**  .'^^S.^.X"'*®®'  2*^^^i.j7*™«'» 

branches,  wffich,  as  far  as  possible  consistently  with  a  SSV,^'^?^^^'}?^^?''*  Whittbpme,  Thomas  WaUams, 

harmonious  oodperation,  are  absolutely  mdependcnt  ^^^^y  ^S^y  ^  "i?}*^».9?^^  ^SSSff^^^N ,  .  , 

of  each  other.    The  people  of  this  country  are  un will-  Nats— Nelson  W.  Aldnch.  William  Aldnch.  An- 

ing  to  see  the  supremacy  of  the  Con«titution  replaced  Person,  B^er,  l^yne,  Belford,   Bingham,   Blake, 

by  the  omnipotence  of  any  one  department  of  the  Gov-  Bowman,  Boyd,  Brewer,  Briggs,  Bngham,  Browne, 

emment  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Cannon,  Carpenter,  Caswell, 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  hito  a  kw  wUl  establish  Chittenden,  Claflm,  Conger,  Cowgill,  Crapp,  Dag- 

a  precedent  which  wUl  tend  to  destroy  the  equal  In-  ff^*  George  B.  Davis,  Deenn^,  Dunnell,  Einstein, 

dependence  of  the  several  branches  of  the  dovom-  Errett,  Farr.  Ferdon,  Field,  Fisher,  Ford,  Fomythe, 

ment.    Its  principle  places  not  merely  the  Senate  and  ^^^  ^^^  Garfield.  Gillette,  Hall,  John  Hammond, 

the  Executive,  but  the  judiciary  also,  under  the  co-  farmer,  Bezgamin  W.  Harris,  Haskell,  Hawk,  Haw- 


eroive  dictation  of  the  House,  the  House  alone  will  l^Jj  Haxelton,  Heilman,  Hisoock,  Horr,  Houk,  Hub- 
be  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  a  grievance,  and  also  S?Vx  Humphrey,  James,  Jones,  Joraensen,  Jr*vee, 
of  the  means  and  measure  of  redress.  An  act  of  Con-  5«>?r.  KeUey,  Lindsey,  Lowe,  Marsh,  Mason,  Mo- 
gress  to  protect  elections  is  now  the  grievance  com-  S?^di  McGowmi,  McKmley,  Miles,  Mitchell^  Monroe, 
plained  of.  But  the  House  may,  on  the  same  prin-  Morton,  Murch,  Newbeny,  IJororoWj  O'Neill,  Over- 
dple,  determine  that  any  other  act  of  Congi^,  a  ton.  Pierce,  Pound,  Prescott,  Eeed,  Rioe,  D.  P.  Rich- 
treaty  made  by  the  Presicfcnt  with  the  advice  and  con-  JJ^^^^'^t  Jw)beson,  Jtobinson,  Wilham  A.  HusscU, 
sent  of  the  Senate,  a  nomination  or  appointment  to  Thomas   Syen,   Bhallenbeiger,   Sherwm,    A.   Herr 


port  of  the  offending  branch  of  the  Government.  R»^»,Jr?*^®^;  \S^^\  V,"°®^  S;,**'  wuimms,  Wil- 

Believing  that  thw  bUl  is  a  dangerous  violation  of    ^^»  Walter  A.  Wood,  Yocum,  Thomaa  L.  Young- 

the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  com-     ^^^> 


trust  that  Involves  a  duty  which  he  can  not  deeline  to  K"i«yj,God8halk,  Goode,  Hatch,  Hayes,  H€«den»n, 

Serform.    With  a  firm  and  consdontious  purpose  to  Hull,  Hunton,  Kenna,  Keteham,  lOUinger,  Lapham, 

0  what  I  can  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  the  constitu-  W;  I^nng,  Lounsbeiy,  Edward  L.  Martin,  Joseph 

tional  powers  and  equal  independence,  not  merely  of  "^  •  Martm,  McCook,  McMahon,  Miller,  Money,  Morse, 

the  Executive,  but  of  every  branch  of  the  Govern-  Muller,  Noal,  Nioholls,  Orth,  Osmer.  Phetos,  Price, 

ment,  which  will  be  imperiled  by  the  adoption  of  Daniel  L.  Russell,  John  W.  Kyon,  Sapp,  Simonton, 

the  principle  of  this  bill,  I  desire  earnestly  to  uroe  §J*";»  j^'  "®»    Tucker,   Wells,   Wilson,   Fernando 

upon  the  Ilouse  of  Beprescntatives  a  return  to  the  Wood- 


wise  and  wholesome  usatfc  of  the  eariier  days  of  the  o^  ai,^  vni  A.n^  i.^  -.,y^ 

Bepublic.  which  excluded  from  appropriation  bills  all  °^  ^"®  °^  ^^^  ^  P®^ 

irrelevant  legislation.    By  this  course  you  will  inau- 

grurate  an  important  reform  in  the  method  of  Congres-  On  June  6th  another  bill  making  appropria- 

SM^ftSSi.SS'lJrSS^IUtf'tSS'^o.SSJ  tions  tor  the  annywaB  reported.    'Aeobjo,^ 

and  tiie  patriotic  sentiment  of  nationality  wldch  is  wonable    feature  of  the  previous   biUs  was 

their  firm  support :  and  you  will  restore  to  the  coun-  omitted,  and   instead   thereof   the   following 

try  that  feeling  of  confidence  and  security  and  the  clause  was  inserted : 

repose  which  are  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  all  ^                                  .      ,        ,            . 

orour  fellow  citizens.  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  act  is  appro- 

BUTHERFOBi)  B,  HATES.  priated  or  shall  be  paid  for  the  subustence,  equip- 

ExEOcnvE  MAirsioir,  April  29, 1879.  ment,  transportatiozi,  or  oompensation  of  any  portion 

T     .  V    rr               ^r     t  J.  j.\.            1*            XI.  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  be  used  as  a  po' 

In  the  House  on  May  1st  the  question  on  the  iioe  force  to  keep  tiie  peace  at  tixe  polls  at  any  eleotloD 

vetoed  bill  was  considered.  held  within  any  State. 
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In  this  form  the  bill  passed  both  Hoases  and  stit'ate.    The  quesUoa  was  taken;  and  it  was 

was  approved  by  Frequent  Hajes.  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows : 

-    ^,     „                 ^-      „^,        ,  .„  ^          ,...^  Y»A»—N.  W.Aldrich,  William  Aldrioh,AndorBon, 

In  the  House,  on  May  7th,  a  bill  to  prohibit  Buyne,  Bdfoid,  Biajham,  BUke,  Bowman,  Boyd, 

military  interference  at  elections  came  up  for  Brewer,  Brins,  Brif  ham,  Browne,  Bunows,  Cannon, 

consideration.    The  bill  was  read,  as  follows :  ^•fP^iter,  CmwoII,  ChittondM^Claflin,  Conger,  Cow- 

„   .  gill,  Crqpo,  D&Mett.  Qeorn  B.  Davis,  Deenng,  Dun- 

Wkerem^  The  prosenoo  of  troope  at  the  polls  is  oon-  nelL  Farr,  Ferdon,  Field,  Fiaher,  Fort,  Fnre,  Garfield, 

trary  to  the  spirit  of  oar  in.4titutions  and  the  traditions  Goddialk,  Hall,  Hormor,  Bemamin  W.  UArria.  lias- 

of  oar  people,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  fl^edom  of  eloo-  kell.  Hawk,  Hawley,  UayeeTHoihnan.  Horrrilouk, 

tions :  Thcreforo,                                          _  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Joyce,  Keifbr,  KeUey.  Killinffor, 

B$ U tnaeUihjf  the SenciU  and  ffotue of  Benraet^  Lindaey,  Lorinif,  Marsh,  Mamiu  McCoid,  McCook! 

iativtt  qf  the  UnUed  iyl-itjs  of  Anurici  in  Gony/uat  McGowan,  McKinley,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Morton,  Ncal, 

attemhUdj  That  it  slwOl  not  be  kwful  to  bring  to,  or  Newberry,  Norcroae,  0»Neill,  Overton,  Ficroe,  Found, 

employ  at,  any  place  where  agonerol  or  speoial  election  Proscott,  Beed,  Kice,  D.  P.  Richardson,  Boboson.  Wil- 


enioroe  socnon  *.  aracie  «,  oi  uie  ^odsui^uuoq  oi  loo  voorms,  voorlus,  wait«  Ward,  wasbbum,  Whj 
United  States  and  the  lawn  mode  in  punuanoo  thereof,  Wilber,  Walter  A.  Wood,  Thomas  L.  Young— 93. 
upon  the  appUoation  of  the  Legislature  or  the  escecu-  Nats— Acklon,  Aiken,  Armfleld, Beltihoover|Ilick- 
tiTe  of  the  state  whore  such  force  is  to  bo  used ;  and  noil,  Blackburn,  Bliss,  Blount,  Bouck,  Bright,  Buck- 
so  much  of  all  laws  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hero-  nor,  Caldwell,  Carlisle,  Chalmcra,  John  B.  Clark,  Jr., 
by  repealed.  Clymor,  Cobb,  Cotfh>Ch,  Colorick,  Converge,  Covert, 

.  Mr.  Kn«t  of  Kentucky  said:  "I  haye  been  ^^^J^^'TS^^'^'^i^^^^^^ 
informed  by  gentlemen  representing  the  mi-  Elam,  Ellis,  Evins,  Ewing.  Felton,  Ford,  FomSy, 
nority  of  the  committee  that  it  is  desired  to  Frost,  Geddes,  Gibson,  Ooodo,  Gunter,  N.  J.  Ham- 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  bill  just  reported,  mond,  John  T.  Harris,  Henkle,  Homy,  Herbwt,  Hem- 
When  thM  Bab.tit.te  h«.  been  offered  I  pro-  ^^  j^,ttSl.teftut.r&„?r^ 
pose  that  the  previous  question  be  immediately  p^v^,  Uwis,  Lowe,  MaSilng,  Bemamin  F.  Mmin, 
ordered  upon  the  bill  and  substitute."  Edward  L.  Mar^.  McKenne,  McLane,  McMillan, 
Mr.  Robeson  of  New  Jersey :  ^*  I  offer  as  a  Millsj  Morrison,  Muldrow,    Murch,   Myers,   Now, 

substitute  what  I  send  to  the  desk."  8l^?*J!f '  ^^S??*'  ^^^^^I^^'^h^^^'J'  S" 

tKa  -r»i^«ir  ^^^A  .^  #v.ii^«.ro  .  Blchaidson,  Bichmond,  Bobertaon,  Boss,  BothwoU, 

The  clerk  read  as  follows :  j^l^^  ^^  ^^^^  8«nfoAi,  Sawyer,  Scales,  0.  B.  SinI 

A  bill  to  further  protect  the  firoedom  of  elections.  gleton,  Slemons.  Heaekiah  B.  Smith,  William  K  Smith, 

Whereat^  The  unneowsaiy  presonee  of  troops  at  the  §P*rlu9  SP^^y  ^P'^°S?'>  Steele.  Stophens,  Stevenson, 

E»lls  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  instituUons  and  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tillman,  BL  W.  Townshend,  Os- 

e  traditions  of  our  people  and  would  tend  to  destroy  car  Turner,  Thomas  Turner,  Vance,  WaddiU,  Warner, 

the  fVeedom  of  elections ;  and  Weaver,  Wellborn,  Wells,  Whitoakor,  Whitthome, 

WhtrMt.  The  prawnoo  of  troops  at  the  polls  has  Thomas  Williams,  Willis,  Wise,  Fernando  Wood, 

heretofore  been  and  may  hereafter  be  necessary  and  Wright.  Yocum— 120. 

proper  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  and  powerful  com-  Not  V otuto — Atherton,  Atkins,  Bachman.  Bailey, 

Dinations  <^  armed  men  in  military  array  engaged  in  Baker,  Ballou,  Barber,  Barlow,  Boale,  Bland,  Bragjr, 

obstructing  by  force  the  due  execution  ^  the  laws  of    Butterworth,  '^-'"-"    '^-'»-'—   '^ -m— j-    ai-^:5l 

the  United  States  and  in  destroying  the  freedom  and  A.  Clark, 

poaoeof  elections;  and  Dwight,  E 


support  of  the  laws :  and  ton,  J.  W.  Singleton^tarin,  Talbott.  Thomas,  Amos 

WlarmiM^  The  ixuunction  ot  the  Constitution  that  Townsend,  Tucker,  Umor,  C.  G.  Williains,  Willits, 

the  President  **  sh^  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith-  Wilson,  Casey  Young— 72. 

UiWB  iSSfin^  to  elections,  Sie  «y^  Sl«»^and  aU  So  the  substitute  was  not  agreed  to. 

other  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  distinction  of  The  Speaker :  ^'  The  question  is  now  on  the 

da^,  pUoee,  or  occasions :  Therefore,  passage  of  the  bill.^* 

jBf  U  enaded,  dc,,  That  it  sh^  not  be  lawfW  to  The  question  was  taken,  as  follows: 

bring  to,  or  employ  at,  any  plaoe  where  a  general  or  spe-  .,          .  . ,       ...        .      i  u  «  i^  v           -at  x. 

didclertion  is  being  hefdln  a  State,  unj  part  of  the  ^.^^tt^^^v^^^^^}^  ^^^^^^K'*^^^}?' 

army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  unlis  such  em-  ne^i  S^SS^^J?^?^'*!?'  n    r^^i*  ^"v  V  ^"«^t'  ?"^S" 

ployment  be  lieoessiuy  to  carry  out  tiie  provisions  of  the  ner,  Cabell,  CaldwelL  Carlwle^halmora,^  John  B. 

tSSstitution  of  the  United  Stotes,  or  6  overcome  for-  Clark,  jr.,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Ooftoth,  Colerwk,  Con- 

dble  obstruction  to  the  execution  of  kws  made  in  pur-  verse,  Covert.  Cox,  Cravens.  Culberson,  i>*videon, 

Buanoe  thereof  Lowndes  H.  Davis,  De  La  Matyr,  Deustor,  Dibrell, 

Sbo.  2.  Every  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  2»^e^r  I^Q^i,  Elam,  EUis,  Evins,  Ewlnff,  Felton, 

this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  timed  in  sec-  Ford,  Jorney^Foraythe,  Frost,  Geddes,  Gibson,  Gil- 
tion  6528  of  the  Bevised  SUtutes  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Knott:  ^*I  demand  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  bill  and  the  substitute." 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the  ^_^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  «*„„.*  »vx..^«.v  ^     «^  «xv-..i*- 

main  question  was  ordered  to  be  put.    The  un,  mAu,  l^ortso'njiuldroi^^ 

question  first  reonrred  on  Mr.  Robeson's  sub-  O'Beilly,  Penons,  Phister,  Foehler,  Boagan,  J.  S. 
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KchudBon,  Richmond,  Boss,  Eothwell,  John  W.  its  tips  and  downs,  its  victories  and  its  defeats. 

Sparks,  fepeer,  Springer,  Steele,  Stephens,  Stevenson  ^^  dallied  with  by  Van  Buren ;  it  rose  to  full 

Taylor,  ThomjpeonTTmman,  R.  W.  Townshend,  Os-  strength  nnder  Polk  and  Pierce  and  Buchanan ; 

car  Turner,  Tnonias  Turner,  Vance,  Waddill,  War-  it  marshaled  itself  for  a  deadly  struggle  nnder 

ner,  Wf»ver,  Wellborn,  Wdls.  wMteaker,  Whit-  Breckenridge ;  and  if  I  mistake  not  a  majority 

W^^'wri^hTY^u^l^k         •     "^    ""^  ^^  Senators  who  sit  on  that  side  of  the  Cha^T- 

Nay»— IT  \C'.  Aldrich,  William  Aldrich,  Ander-  ^^  supported  Breckenridge  when  he  embodied 

son,  Bayne^Belford,  Bingham,  Blake,  Bowman,  Boyd,  that  deadly  heresy.     In  whatever  there  was  in 

Brewer,  Bngga,  BrijAam,  Browne.  Burrows,  Cannon,  the  issue  between  Calhoun  and  Jackson,  that 

SlPc^'''  ^'^^"tl/G^'^'^R'Da^i)^^'"*  %Z'  ^^^  °*'  ^®  ^^^  Chamber  represents  Calhoun. 

nSf,  F2?i'lFei^,  &ield,1lher,  IStl  FiyM&rfieUii  Whatever  there  was  in  the  cwitest  dividing  the 

Godshalk,  Banner,  Benjamin  W.  Harm,  Haskell,  Democratic  party  between  Breckenridge  and 


Osmer,  Phelps,  Price,  Robertson,  Robinson,  Daolel 
L.  Russell,  Sapp,  Shelley,  Simonton,  J.  W.  Single- 


ley,  Mi'tchelL  konroe,  Norton,  l/eal,  Newberry,  Nor-  «°"?P:  ^^""^  ^  ^««^®  *^«^®  ^  *®™  ^^^  P,?*°* 

cross,  O'Nem,  Overton,  Pierce,  Pound,  Prescott,  Reed,  out  that  there  never  was  before  the  rebellion. 

Rice,  D.  P.  Richardson.  Robeson,  William  A.  Rus-  there  never  was  at  any  time  in  the  history  oif 

sell,  Thomas  Ryan,  Shailenbereer,  Sherwin,  A.  Herr  the  country,  any  such  assertion  of  State  rights, 

Smrth,  Stone,  TWer,  J.  T.  Up^^faff,  Thomw  Upde-  j,  assertion   of  mastery  of  the  State 

graflT,  Valentme,  Van  Aornam,  Van  Voorhis,  Voorhis,  y;^             o«»^*wvia    v*   «*bbw«.j   ^^   *"^  ^^^c.,^ 

Wait,  Wardj  Washburn,  White,  C.  G.  Williams,  Wal-  Government  over  the  Federal  Government  in 

ter  A.  Wood,  Thomas  L.  Youn^— 90.  its  own  domain,  as  is  here  asserted  by  the 

Not  Votdtg — Atherton,  Atkins,  Bachman.  Bailey,  heirs    lineal    of    Calhoun    and    of    Brecken* 

Baker,  Ballou,  Barber,  Barlow^  Beale,  Blana,  Brsgg,  ridee 

^^C^e^iSn\^&^'^t^&  ,   "I>an  »ot  debate  this  bill.     It  were  n^ 

Stein,  Errett,  Finley,  Hall,  John  Hammond,  Ilateh,  l^ss-     It  has  been  exhaustively  debated.     The 

Hazelton,  Hondenonj  Hisoock,  Hull,  Hunton,  James,  whole  measure  is  a  removal  of  the  Federal 

Government  from  its  proper  domain,  and  the 
installation  of  the  States  into  degrees  of  pow- 
er that  were  not  dreamed  of  by  Calhoun  and 
L,,  Kusseii,  sapp,  tineuey,  mmoncon,  j.  w.  Bmgie-  were    not    asserted    by  Breckenridge.      We 
ton,Starin.  Taioott,  Thomas,  Amos  Townsend,  Tuck-  thought  there  had  been  something  gained  on 
er,  Umer,  Wilber,  WilUts,  Wilson,  Casey  Young-71.  this  question  in  a  costly  war  and  in  amend- 
So  the  bill  was  passed.  roents  to  the  Constitution.     But  the  tide  as  it 

now  sweeps  is  on  the  ebb,  and  the  power  of, 

In  the  Senate,  on  May  8th,  the  bill  was  con-  ^^^  Federal  Government  was  never  so  weak  I 

sidered.  ^^  these  laws  and  these  proceedings  will  make 

Mr.  Blaine  of  Maine  said :  "  I  gave  notice  of  it.                    ,     ,^, .,            .        ^    «  . 

an  amendment  to  this  bill,  which  I  should  be  Pass  this  bill.    While  warning  off  all  mter- 

glad  to  have  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed."  ftrence  or  control  of  the  Federal  Government, 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows :  you  voted  down  on  the  other  bill  a  proposition 

Sec.  2.  Any  penon  who  shaU  carry  a  concealed  ^»^  armed  men  should  not  come  to  the  polls, 

deadly  weapon  at  any  place,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  *  ou  voted  down  on  the  other  bill  a  proposition 

place  where  a  general  or  specuil  election  for  Represent-  that  armed  men  should  not  come  to  the  polls 

ntive  to  Congress  is  boinff  held,  shall,  on  conriction  ^jth  the  express  intent  of  interfering  with  the 

hnprisonmeiit  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months  ^^  quibble  that  it  was  not  withm  the  consta- 

nor  more  tlian  five  jears,  or  with  both  fine  and  im-  tutional  power  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

prisoument,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  ment  to  warn  bloody-handed  rufiSans  from  the 

Mr.  Blaine :  "  I  withdraw  my  amendment  polls  where  the  Representatives  in  the  Fed- 

for  the  present."  era!  Congress  were  being  chosen. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  "Pass  this  bill.  Pass  it  as  the  triumph  of 
amendment.  the  reactionary  party  against  the  spirit  of 
'  The  President  pro  tempore :  "  If  there  be  no  the  Union.  Pass  it  in  defiance  of  all  the  lee- 
amendment  in  the  Senate  the  question  is,  Shall  sons  and  all  the  teachings  that  have  come 
the  bill  be  read  the  third  time?  "  from  a  bloody  and  abortive  rebellion.    Pass  it, 

Mr.   Blaine :     "  Mr.  President,   I  want  to  and  mark  it  as  the  high  tide  of  that  reactiun 

make  a  single  remark  on  the  hill  itself,  if  there  which  were  it  to  rise  higher  could  lead  only  to 

is  to  be  a  vote  upon  it.    I  desire  simply  to  put  another  and  more  formidable  rebellion  against 

a  punctuation  point  in  the  progress  of  things  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Union." 

as  they  are  now  going  on,  and  that  punctuation  Mr.  Qhandler  of  Michigan :  **  History,  Mr. 

point  is  to  mark  the  high  tide  which  the  ancient  President,  is  repeating  itself.    It  has  been  said 

doctrine  of  State  rights  is  reaching  in  this  that  the  old  Bourbons  learned  nothing  and  for- 

Chamber  and  in  this  Congress.    That  question  got  liothing.     This  is  more  preeminently  true 

has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  American  wit^  the  old  Bourbons  of  Democracy  in  Amer- 

people  for  just  about  fifty  years.     It  has  had  ica.    In  1851  the  Bourbons  had  absolute  con* 
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trol  of  this  GoTonunent,  in  both  Houses  of  700  have  one  from  Connecticut ;  and  you  have 

Oongreas,  the  White  House,  and  the  Supreme  one  from  New  York. 

Oourt.      Tiie  whole  of  this  Groyemment  was  '*  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 

under  your  control.      You  had  a  majority  in  history  is  to-day  repeating  itself.    You  are  to- 

this  body,  a  majority  in  the  other  House ;  and  day  repeating  what  you  did  in  1857  and  1858 ; 

you  brought  up  the  reoeal  of  the  Missouri  coin-  you  are  crowding  your  men  off  the  bridge,  and 

promise.      You  forcea  your  men  then,  as  you  the  men  of  to-day,  as  the  men  of  1857,  will 

are  forcing  them  now,  to  vote  for  that  repeal,  sink  into  the  waters  of  oblivion  to  rise  no  more 

and  you  did  it  by  caucus  dictation.    Then,  sir,  for  ever.      Look  at  the  elections  of  this  last 

yon  crowded  your  Northern  allies  until  you  year.    Look  at  the  change  that  has  taken  place 

crowded  them  off  the  bridge.  since  the  1st  day  of  March,  1859.    Sir,  the  peo- 

*^  In  1857,  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  this  pie  are  more  thoroughly  aroused  to-day  against 

body  with  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  there  were  in  this  heresy  of  State  rights  than  they  were  from 

this  b«>dy  forty-four  Democrats,  twenty  Re-  1857  to  1861.     You  proposed  to  pension  Jef- 

publicans,  and  two  Independents.     Of  those  ferson  Davis,  and  every  single  one  of  your 

Democrats,  twenty-eight  were  from  the  South-  Northern  allies  voted  to  pension  him.     You 

em  States,  sixteen  from  the  Northern  States,  eulogized  him  as  a  patriot  to  be  compared  side 

Then,  as  now,  the  Independents  in  this  body,  by  side  with  Washington  aud  all  the  patriots 

upon  every  question  connected  with  slavery,  of  the  Revolution,  and  every  one  of  your 

voted  with  the  South.      You  in  caucus,  soon  Northern  allies  voted  '  ay.'    After  the  close  of 

after  I  entered  the  Senate,  decreed  that  Ste-  the  rebellion  you  claimed  that  you  were  poor, 

Shen  A.  Douglas,  because  he  asserted  that  he  that  you  were  suffering ;  and  we  found  you 
id  not  care  whether  slavery  was  voted  up  or  poor  and  suffering ;  we  found  you  ragged  and 
voted  down,  should  be  degraded  from  the  we  clothed  you.  We  put  upon  you  the  robe 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Territories ;  of  American  citizenship  which  you  had  for- 
and  there  were  but  three  Northern  Democrats  felted,  and  we  killed  for  yon  the  fatted  calf 
out  of  the  sixteen  on  this  floor  who  dared  to  and  invited  you  to  the  feast,  supposing  that, 
resist  caucus  dictation.  You  did  degrade  him  after  being  clothed,  you  were  in  your  right 
and  put  him  off  from  that  committee.  Ah,  mind ;  and  when  we  have  invited  you  to  the 
sir,  then  you  crowded  your  men  off  the  bridge,  feast  you  say^  ^  We  always  owned  the  calf,  and 
and  they  sank  into  the  waters  of  oblivion  to  you  have  no  interest  in  it.' 
rise  no  more  for  ever.  Then  you  had  from  *^  But,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  to  dis- 
the  Northern  States  on  this  floor :  from  Call-  cuss  this  question.  I  rose  simply  to  say  to 
fornia  two  members ;  from  Illinois  one ;  from  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side.  You  have  your 
Indiana  two;  from  Iowa  one ;  from  Michigan  day  in  court ;  make  the  most  of  it ;  your  time 
one.  I  am  giving  the  Democratic  Senators  is  short  The  people  of  the  North  have  taken 
from  the  North  who  obeyed  and  those  who  this  question  in  hand,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
did  not  obey  caucus  dictation.  From  Mlnne-  the  Pacific,  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the 
sota  you  had  two ;  from  New  Jersey  two ;  other,  the  people  are  aroused  and  alarmed  at 
from  Ohio  one ;  from  Oregon  two ;  from  Penn-  the  statements  that  have  been  made  and  the 
sylvania  one ;  from  Rhode  Idand  one ;  which  action  that  has  been  taken  in  this  Senate  Cham- 
made  the  sixteen.  Of  those  sixteen  members  her  and  in  the  other  Honse  within  the  last  six- 
not  a  solitary  man  from  the  North  ever  came  ty  days.  And  let  me  say  to  you,  gentlemen 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  oblivion,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  mene. 
You  crowded  them  off  the  bridge.  You  com-  mene^  Uhelf  uphanin  is  written  all  over  your 
pelled  them  to  vote  for  measures  which  the  brows." 
iforth  could  not  and  would  not  sustain.  The  President  pro  tempore :  **  The  question 

** To-day  you  are  doing  the  self-same  thing,  is,  Shall  the  bill  be  read  tne  third  time?  " 

To-day  you  have  in  this  body  forty-two  Dem-  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

ocrats,  thirty-three  Republicans,  and  one  Inde-  The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  88,  nays  28. 

pendent.     To-day,  as  twenty -two  years  ago.  So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and 

on  all  questions  connected  with  State  rights,  was  read  the  third  time.    The  Secretary  pro- 

the  Independent  party  as  a  unit  votes  with  the  oeeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  the  result  was  an- 

Democratio  party.    To  day  you  have,  as  I  said,  nounced  as  follows : 

forty-three  Democrats  in  this  body,  forty-two       v-      ^^ i   -d^v  -d  *i     ^  n  n   v  «  /^  i. 

^^J\^^  ^«*  ♦!»«  r^ri^n^n^^nf  «.«-♦-.     v««  i.««^  Yeas— Bayard,  Beck,  Butler,  Coll,  Cockrell,  Coke, 

leaving  out  the  Independent  party.   Jon  »iave  j^^^-^  ^f  ^ff^  Vimni,  Eaton,  oirland,  rfroome 

twelve  members  of  this  body  from  the  North.  Hampton,   HaniB,    Hereford,   Hou»ton,    Johnston, 

There  are  twelve  Democratic  Senators  from  JonoA,  Jones  of  Florida,  Keman,  Lamar,  McDonald, 

the  North,  and  they  are  arranged  thus;  from  Maxey.Moi^gan, Pendleton, Randolph, ^^^ 

Calif omia  one;  from  Indiana;  now  as  then,  hur^^Jj^ 

you  have  two ;  from  New  Jersey  you  have  Wts— Alliaon,  Anthony,  Booth,  Bnioe,  Bumride, 

two,  now  as  then ;  frt>m  Ohio  you  have  two,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin, 

you  had  but  one  then  ;  from  Oregon  you  have  Chandler,  Conklin^,  Edmunds,  Hill  of  Colorado,  Hoar, 

two  now  and  you  had  two  then;  from  Penn-  i»«*";' *^ll!^t ^^-^Sf"'  ^""iP^'.  Morrill,  Piatt, 

.«.i«.»^:»  -.^«  vi«*  «..«  ••«.«  «.>«  k«^  ^««  ♦!.*.»  Plumb,  Rollini*,  SaunderB,  Teller,  Wmdom— 28. 

y Ivania  you  have  one  now,  you  had  one  then ;  Asairr-Bailey,  Boll,  ilaina.  Carpenter,  Davia  of 

from  Rhode  Island  you  have  none  now,  but  niinois,  Dawes,  Farley,  Ferry,  Gordon,  Giover,Han> 
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lin,  Hill  of  Georgia,  Jones  of  NevadA,  Eirkwood,  Mc-  that  militaiy  fbroe  may  properly  and  oonatitatioDaUT 

Phereon,  Paddook,  Sharon,  Wallace,  Wbyte,  Wil-  be  used  at  the  place  of  eleotioQ9,  when  such  uee  is 

liame — 20.  neceeeary  to  enforce  the  Conatitution  and  the  lawa. 

c    .,     ,.,,                   J,  Bat  the  excepted  cases  leave  the  prohibition  fio  exten- 

So  the  DiU  was  paased.  give  and  far-reaching  that  Its  adoption  wUl  Berionsly 

impair  the  efficiency  of  the  exeoutlTe  department  of 

On  May  12th,  the  President  sent  the  foDow-  the  Government, 

ing  veto  of  the  biU  to  the  Uouse :  ,  The  first  act  expressly  authoiiaing  the  nse  of  mlH- 

^^  tary  power  to  execute  the  laws  was  passed  almost  as 

To  the  House  of  Repreaentaticet :  early  as  the  oi^nization  of  the  Government  under 

Alter  carefViI  ccmsiderstion  of  the  bill  entitled  "  An  the  Constitution,  and  was  approved   by  President 

Act  to  prohibit  militaiy  interference  at  Sections.'*  I  Washington  May  2, 1792.    It  is  as  follows : 

ongmated,  with  the  foUowmg  objections  to  its  ap-  ,,^,  ^f^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  .h^n  ^  oppJ-ed.  or  the  ezeciitk» 
proval :  ^  .  tt  *  t>  thereof  obstnicted.  In  any  State,  by  combtnadocs  too  power- 
In  the  communication  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre-  flil  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinanr  coarse  of  Judicial  pro- 
sentatives  on  the  29th  of  last  month,  returning  to  the  oeedln^s,  or  by  the  powfn  vested  in  the  marshals  by  this 
House  without  my  approval  the  bill  entitled  *^  An  Act  ■<'t,  the  same  beinir  notified  to  the  President  of  the  United 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  g^  ^  "  ^1S2^^  ?"?  *t  "^***Sf!"2??  ^^^,1'-!!*^  ^ 

theflSal  yea?  ending  June  30,  fiso,  and  for  other  ^TJS^  *??*/S!*?*?  ""^  ^^  ^"^^u^^^^  S^^  fctth  the 

uxo  usNNu  T^i  «u\«ujj{  vuuv  trv,  A^<^y  iNJu  Av**  "^^^^  DilUtla  of  such  State  to  suppress  such  comblnattons.  and  to 

purposes,'*^  I  endeavored  to  show,  by  quotations  from  cause  the  Uws  to  be  duly  executed.    And  if  the  miUtia  of  a 

the  statutes  of  the  United  btates,  now  in  force,  ana  by  gtate  where  such  combination  may  happen  shall  lefuse  or  be 

a  brief  statement  of  &cts  in  regard  to  recent  elections  InsnlBelent  to  suppress  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the 

in  the  several  States,  that  no  additional  legislation  ('resident,  if  the  Leffislatnre  of  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  be  not  in 

was  necessary  to  prevent  interference  with  uie  elec-  s^Mion,  to  call  forth  and  employ  such  numbers  of  the  milida 

tinn«  bv  fliA  militflirv  nr  nAval  fnrrM  nf  thA  TTnitMl  of  any  other  State  or  States  most  convenient  thereto  as  may 

rSSL  ^Tht  fT^«S^«~ Jlfwi  ««  iw  n^mrn,1« W^  ^  iiicassaiy ;  and  the  usc  of  miUtla,  so  to  be  called  Jurti 

S*?*:  *?^®  ^^  ^«8  Present»d  in  that  communication  ^^  ^  oonflnned.  If  necessaiy,  nntUthe  expiration  of  tSr^ 

that  at  the  Ume  of  the  passage  oi  the  act  of  June  18,  days  after  the  oommeLcement  of  the  ensuing  session. 
1878,  m  relation  to  the  employment  of  the  army  as  a 

paste  camitatus  or  otherwise,  it  was  maintained  by  its  In  1795  this  provision  was  substantially  reSnacted 

friends  that  it  would  establish  a  vital  and  fundamen-  in  a  law  which  repealed  the  act  of  1792.    In  1807  the 

tal  principle  which  would  secure  to  the  people  protec-  following  act  become  the  kw  by  the  approval  of  Preai- 

tion  against  a  standing  army.    The  fact  was  also  re-  dent  Jefrerson : 

ferred  to  that,  since  the  possai^  of  this  act,  Conffres-  That  in  all  cases  of  insurrectioD  or  obstmetlon  to  the  lawa, 

sional,  State,  and  municipal  elections  have  been  neld  either  of  the  United  Btates  or  of  any  individoal  State  or  Ter- 

throughout  the  Union,  and  that  in  no  instance  has  rltory,  where  it  Is  lawf\il  Ibr  the  President  of  the  United 

compfaint  been  made  of  the  rreaenoe  of  the  United  B**J~  to  caU  forth  the  militta  fbr  the  puipcM  of  snppnsdB^ 

States  soldiere  at  tiie  polls.      *  u S^n 'SkSi^ ii.**hS*fi'!fmn «l*7or^iSi SSSSS 

u^i j:»..  ..  T  A^  tXsJ^^^i^i^w^  »u-*  -«i«.  ^t%t4.^,^  :...*>„..  •*  ■■•11  b*  lawful  for  Um  to  emp  oy,  for  the  same  puiposeo, 

Holding  as  I  do  the  opinion  that  any  mUltary  mtei^  .u^h  part  of  the  land  ..r  naval  f&rci  of  the  United  BtaCsM 

ference  whatever  at  the  polls  is  contrary  to  the  spmt  shaU  be  Judged  neeessaiy,  having  first  observed  aU  the  prera- 

of  our  institutions,  and  would  tend  to  destroy  the  free-  qniaites  of  the  law  in  that  respect 

dom  of  elections,  and  sincerely  desiring  to  concur  with  „    ., .   ^  .  ,.  ,.«  •.    „^^  ....  ».  ^  .^.^  ^r  *i.*  i— 

Congress  in  all  of  it»  measuJes,  it  iTwitil  very  great  M}}''^  »^  ^  '^P  j^  **^  *^*  ^  ^V^J^^J^.  '•^ 

regrSlhat  1  am  foreed  to  tiie  exclusion  tiiat ^e™l  ^^  "96  was  extended  so  as  to  a^^ 

^ore  me  ia  not  only  unnecessary  to  prevent  such  in-  S.TnT^'^nf  t^a^UnS^i's^ti  1n^^«w  ^t'uS 

terference,  but  is  a  dangerous  departure  from  long-  TtPST^'lSl^SfJf^  ^^^^  °  "causing  the  kwa 

settled  and  important  constitutional  principles.  rS?i^Hii®]?Sv^^           ^^  .,,^  .^  ^*  ,,-oo  itok 

The  true  rulTos  to  tiie  employment  of  mnitary  force  .„T^i!^?P2!!Si  J?„  IS  ?.^.^^ 

at  the  elections  is  not  doubfruf    No  intimidafion  or  "^ij^l  °5^f!?JSi^J^^«n^^i^      S.  f«^ 

coercion  should  be  allowed  to  control  or  influence  dti-  *^»E*i*  !?  *^!t  Sfi^-5  Kv^?I^^                       R^ 

aens  in  the  exercise  of  tiieir  ridit  to  vote,  whetiier  it  ^?**J.^7  »S  *^  approved  by  ^rebident  Lincoln,  July 

anoeua  in^^Sona  of  MmbiSatioM  of^vU-XBoaed  29,  1861,  it  wos  refinacted  substantially  in  the  same 

p^lSS,^r'?f  ;£^te^of  "tSr^^^^  ^f^  i."  r^^^  i^  »  ^-^  ^^^<i  ^  the  Eevised 

or  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States.  btatutes,  viz. . 

The  elections  should  be  fVee  fVom  all  forcible  inter-  Bw.  fiWS.  Whenever,  by  reuon  of  oalawf^obstniction^ 

ference,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  ftom  aU  apprehen-  JS"^*"52f^  7*j;^i^S!S!!.«t  SJSS'ff^^JS^rSSS  IH^i 

fifiVM  ^r  \.n»w  ;..«.«A>«»n5L      v«  ^./^i^u-i   ^uki.  «<•  ♦!.«  tiie  aathorlty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  It  shall 

sion  of  8u<^  mterferenoe.    No  solders,  elUier  of  the  ^^^^  imp«cticable,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  SiMident.  to 

Linion  or  of  the  State  militia,  should  be  present  at  the  noforce,  by  the  oidlnary  eourse  of  jodldal  proceedings,  the 

polls  to  take  the  place  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Uws  of  the  United  SUtes  within  any  State  or  Tenttory,  it 

ordinary  civil  police  force.    There  has  been  and  will  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  caD  forth  the  mitttia  of  any  or 

be  no  violation  of  this  rule  under  orders  trmn  me  dur^  sll  the  StateSjand  to  employ  auch  parts  of  the  land  and  naval 

ing  this  administration.    But  there  should  be  no  do-  forces  of  the  United  BUtos  as  he  may  deem  neoeswjr  to  «- 

uiol  of  tiiie  ritfht  of  tiie  National  Government  to  em-  ^T  "**  ^^^^  P^^SSS*"  "*'."*•  Jf  T*  **'  ^^P^^^i^Sf^' 

ttiTt  UoT«;i;*^r  <Xw^«  -««  aT^  ««!i  I*  -J!«^!Li-.I^  <wto  sapprees  such  rebeillon,  in  whatever  State  or  Territory 

ploy  ite  military  force  on  any  day  and  at  any  place  m  thereof  8ie  laws  of  Uie  United  States  may  be  fordb^  opposed, 

case  sudi  employment  is  nece9sary  to  enforce  the  Con-  or  the  execution  theivof  forcibly  obatructed. 

stitution  ana  laws  of  the  United  States.  ,^.         .           ,^,            ,,,^       .* 

The  bill  before  me  is  as  follows :  Th^  ancient  and  flmdamental  law  has  been  in  foroe 

fVom  the  foundation  of  the  Government.    It  is  now 


Be  iienatfed,  rfo.,  Th^  it  shaH  not  be  lawf\il  to  bring  to,  proposed  to  abrojrate  it  on  certoin  days  and  at  certain 

Cit'!!;PK-j;i*i^'?^fl?'f*  where  a  general  or  special  election  is  {>ia^^ln  my  judgment  no  fact  has  been  produced 

being  held  in  a  State,  any  part  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  {.vrv  «^lj.  li.  -CT.-^*vr-*  u  ^.,»i«»  *«.  iw^  mJCw>i^w1  ^^ 

United  States,  unlesTsucii  We  be  neoesskry  to  rJpel  the  ^hldl  ten^  to  ^^©T,  ?*L**  .®"f_  ^l?  Jl  J!??^^.^ 


armed  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to  enforce  section  4,     suspended  for  a  single  hour  at  any  place  in  any  of  the 
article  4,  of  the  Constituttoa  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  the     States  or  Territories  of  the  Union.    All  the  teachings 


repeaieo.  ^^^^^  resisted,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutiona 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bill  exem|^  from  the  imperiled,  tiie  principle  of  this  statute,  enacted  by  the 

general  prohibition  against  the  employment  of  military  fathers,  has  enabled  the  Government  of  the  Union  to 

foroe  at  the  polls  two  specified  cases.  These  exceptions  maintain  its  authority  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 

recognize  and  concede  the  soundneos  of  the  principle  the  nation. 
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At  the  moet  oritical  periods  of  oiir  hisfeory^,  my  pn-  crimination  in  fiivor  of  tlio  Stattf  and  igunat  the  n»> 

deoeaaon  in  the  ezeeutlTe  offloo  have  reliea  on  thia  tional  authority  which  this  bill  oontaina. 

mat  principle.    It  was  on  this  principle  that  Presi-  Under  the  sweeping  tenns  of  the  bill  the  National 

dent  Washington  suppressed  the  whisky  rebellion  in  Government  is  effectimUy  shut  out  ftt>m  the  exerouse 

Pennsylvania  in  1794.  of  the  right  and  fix>m  the  discluurge  of  the  impcmtive 

In  1806,  on  the  same  principle,  President  Jefferson  duty  to  use  its  whole  executive  ^wer  whenever  and 

broke  up  the  Burr  conspiracy  by  issuing  **  orders  for  wherever  required  for  the  enforcement  of  its  laws  at 

the  employment  of  such  force  either  of  the  regulars  or  the  places  and  times  when  and  where  its  elections  are 

of  the  miUtia,  and  by  such  proceedings  of  the  civil  au-  held.    The  employment  of  its  organized  armed  forces 

thorities,  ....  as  might  enable  them  to  suppress  ef-  for  any  such  purpose  would  be  an  offense  against  the 

fectoally  the  fhrther  progress  of  the  enterprise.^'    And  law  unless  catlea  for  by,  and  therefore  upon  pennis- 

it  was  under  the  same  authority  that  President  Jack-  sion  of,  the  authorities  or  the  State  in  which  the  ocoa- 

son  crushed  nuUiflcation  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  sion  anses.    What  is  this  but  the  substitution  of  the 

PnsideAt  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  troops  to  save  discretion  of  the  State  governments  for  the  discretion 

the  Union  in  1861.    On  numerous  other  occasions  of  of  the  Qovemment  of  uie  United  States  as  to  the  per- 

less  signiflcance,  under  probably  every  administration,  formanoe  of  its  own  duties  ?    In  my  judgment  this  is 

and  certainly  under  the  present,  this  power  has  been  an  abandonment  of  its  obligations  oy  the  National 

useftilly  exerted  to  enforce  the  laws,  without  oljection  Government ;  a  subordination  of  national  authority 

by  any  party  in  the  country,  and  almost  without  at-  and  an  intrusion  of  State  supervision  over  national 

tracting  public  attention.  duties  which  amounts,  in  spirit  and  tendency,  to  State 

The  great  elementary  constitutional  prindple  which  supremacy, 

was  the  foundation  of  the  original  statute  of  1792,  and  Though  I  betieve  that  the  existing  statutes  are  abun- 

which  has  been  its  essence  in  the  various  forms  it  has  dantiy  adeouate  to  completely  prevent  military  inter- 

aasumed  since  its  first  adoption,  is  that  the  Govern-  ferenoe  with  the  elections  in  the  sense  in  which  the 

ment  of  the  United  States  possesses  under  the  Consti-  phrase  is  used  in  the  tide  of  this  bill  and  is  employed 

tution,  in  full  measure,  the  power  of  self-protection  oy  the  people  of  this  country,  I  shall  find  no  dimculty 

by  its  own  agencies  altoffether  independent  of  State  in  concurring  in  anv  additional  le^lation  limited  to 

authority,  and,  if  need  oe.  against  the  hostility  of  that  object  which  aoes  not  interfere  with  the  indis- 

State  governments.    It  should  remain  embodied  in  our  pensable  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Government 

statutes  uniiopaired,  as  it  has  been  ftom  the  very  ori-  under  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

ffin  of  the  Government.    It  should  be  regarded  as  RUTHERFORD  B.  HATES. 

hardly  less  valuable  or  less  sacred  than  a  provision  of  Exacumva  Maksioh,  Jfay  IS,  18T9. 

theConstitution itself.          ^    ^  ,  ^ ^        ^,  .  The  previous  question  WM  seconded  and  the 

There  are  many  other  important  statutes  containing  -„.;„  ^„««*:««  **.«i«««^ 

provisions  tiuit  are  liable  to'be  suspended  or  annulled  ^%^  question  ordered. 

at  the  times  and  places  of  holding  elections,  if  the  bill  The  Speaker:    ^*The  question  is,   Will  the 

before  me  should^become  a  law.    I  do  not  undertake  House  on  reconsideration  pass  the  bill  ?    On 

to  ftimish  a  list  of  them.    Many  of  them-perhape  this  question  the  Constitution  requires  that  the 

^^i^T^ThI^J^S.!^i^t^L^^^  Tote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays." 

on  tnis  measure,     ineyrelatetoextraaition,  to  crimes         rrx^  j*      r  i.  r  n 

against  the  election  Uws,  to  quarantine  reguktions,  to  The  question  was  taken  as  foUows: 

neutrality,  to  Indian  reservations,  to  the  dvil  ris^nta  Txas— Acklen.  Aiken,  Armfleld,  Atherton,  Bach- 

of  dtizens,  and  to  other  subjects.    In  regard  to  them  man.   Beale.    Bicknell.   Blackburn,    Bliss,   Bouck, 

all,  it  mav  be  safely  said  that  the  meaning  and  effect  Brigjit.  Buckner,  Cabell,  Caldwell.  Carlisle,  Clardy, 

of  thia  bill  is  to  take  from  the  General  Government  an  Jolm  B.  Clark,  jr.,  Clymer,  Cobb,  ClofiVoth,  Converse, 

important  part  of  its  power  to  enforce  the  laws.  Cook,  Covert,  Cox,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidson, 

Another  grave  objection  to  the  bill  is  its  discrimi-  Joeepn  J.  Davis,  Lowndes  H.  Davis,  De  La  Matyr, 

nation  in  &vor  of  the  State  and  against  the  national  Deuster,  Dibrell^Dickey, Dunn, Elam. Evins,  Ewing, 

authority.    The  presence  or  employment  of  the  army  Felton,   Ford,    Forney,    Geddes,    Gioson,    Gillette, 

or  navy  of  the  United  States  is  lawfbl,  under  the  Goode,  Gunter,  John  T.  Harris,  Hatch,  Henklo^er- 

terma  of  this  bill,  at  the  place  where  an  election  is  be-  bert,  Hemdon,    Hooker,   Hostetier,   House,   Hurd, 

ing  held  in  a  State,  to  uphold  the  authority  of  a  State  Johnston,  Jones,  Eenna,  Eimmel,  King,  Eitchin, 

Suveniment  then  and  there  in  need  of  auch  military  Elotz,  Knott.  Ladd,  Le  Fevre,  Lewis,  Lounsbeiy, 

tervention,  but  unlawflil  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Lowe,  Manning,  Beiyamln  F.  Martin,  Edward  L. 


the  Government  of  the  United 'States  then  and  there    Martin,  MoKenae,  MoLane,  MoMahon,  McMillan, 

tion.    Under  this    Mills,  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Muller,  Muroh,  Myera, 


in  need  of  such  militanr  intervention. 


biU  the  presence  or  employment  of  the  army  or  navy  New,  O'Connor,  Persons,  rhelps,  Phister,  Poenler, 

of  the  United  States  would  be  lawful,  and  miffht  be  Reagan.  J.  S.    Richardson,  Ricmnond,   Eobertson, 

neoeosary  to  maintain  the  conduct  of  a  State  election  Ross.  Rothwell,  Ssmford,  sawyer.  Scales,  Shelley, 

against  the  domestic  violence  that  would  overthrow  J.  W.  Singleton,  0.  R.  Singleton,  Siemens,  Hezekiah 

i^  but  would  be  unlawful  to  maintain  the  conduct  of  B.  Smith,  William  £.  Smith,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele, 

a  national  election  against  the  same  local  violence  Stephens,  Stevenson,    Talbot^  Taylor,  Thompson, 

that  would  overthrow  it.    This  discrimination  has  Tiliman,  R.  W.  Townshend,  Oscar  Turner,  Thomaa 


and  methods  of  our  system  of  government  on  occa-  Casey  Young — 128. 

aionsof  elections  than  at  other  times.    In  the  early  Nats—K.  W.  Aldrich,'WiIliamAldrich,  Anderson, 

legislation  of  1792  and  of  1795,  by  which  the  militia  of  Bailey,    Barber,  Bayne,  Belford,   Blake,  Bowman, 

the  States  was  the  only  milituy  power  resorted  to  for  Boyd,  Brewer,  Briggs,  Brigham,  Browne,  Burrows, 


the  act  of  1807  the  employment  of  the  armv  and  navy  Field,  rort,  Frye,  Garfield,  Hall,  John  Ilammond, 
was  authorized  for  the  performance  of  both  constitu-  Haskell,  Hawk,  Hawley,  Hayes,  Hazelton,  Heilman, 
tional  duties  in  the  same  terms.  Henderson,  Horr,  Houk,  Humphroy,  Joyce,  Keifer, 

In  all  *  *  ' 

eame  measure 

precedent  has  been  found  in  any  previous  legislation,  Osmer,  Overton,  Pound,  Irescott,  Price,  Reed,  Rice, 
and  no  sufficient  reason  haa  been  given  for  the  dis-    Robeson,  Robinson,  Thomaa  Ryan,  Sapp,  Snallen' 
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berger,   Sherwin,   A.  Herr  Bndth,   Starin,  Stone,  or  after  registering  or  TOting,  to  arrest  and 

Thomas,  Amos  TowBsend,  Tyler,  J.  T.  Upd^i^,  take  into  cnstody  without  prooees  any  person 

l^:SZ^fTi:  ll^^'^^^^'K^Z^.  who  ^mmits  or  attenipts  or  offen.  to  commit 

Young— 97.  «iy  of  the  acts  or  offenses  prohibited  herein, 

Not  VoTiKo—Atkins.  Baker,  Ballou,  Barlow,  Beltz-  or  who  commits  any  offense  against  the  laws 

hoover,  Bingham,  Bland,  Bloimt,  Braag,  Butter wor^,  of  the  United  States.' 


citizen  in  this  great  nation 
having  been  registered,  he 

SSlI BS5^;wilSSIfk:BJSu:j^'^  y>  "«We  to  bo  »«i«d.  taken  into  ca«ody  «.d 

8imonton,Speer,  Tucker,  Van  Aernam,  Van  Yoorhis,  imprisoned  by  a  deputy  marebaJ.     Sir,  where 

Voorhis,  White,  WUber,  Wise,  Walter  A.  Wood— 60.  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  citizen  if  he  can  be 

Bo,  on  reconsideration,  the  biU  was  rejected,  f"^*^!!"**  imprisoned  witliout  process  of 

two  thirds  not  having  voted  in  favor  thieot  1«^»    ^^7'  f'^^  "^^^f  ^?ti  ^"^  .""^  "^  ®**** 

^^  about  one  in  twenty  of  all  the  voters  at  every 

Congressional  election  is  subject  to  arrest  un- 

In  the  House,  on  April  8th,  the  bill  making  der  this  statute,  inasmuch  as  about  that  pro- 
appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  portion  is  generally  not  registered ;  yet,  by  the 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  Government  law  of  the  State,  non-registered  citizens  are 
was  taken  up.  entitled  to  vote  by  making  affidavit  to  tlieir 

Mr.  Atkins  of  Tennessee  said :  "  I  desire  to  residence  if  otherwise  qualified, 
state  that  a  good  many  gentlemen  on  both  **  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
sides  of  the  House  have  requested  me  to  re-  vides  in  Article  IV.  that  Hhe  right  of  the  peo- 
port  this  bill  upon  the  basid  of  the  conference  pie  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  against  un- 
reports of  the  two  Houses  as  nearly  as  possi-  reasonable  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  that 
ble.  I  will  state  to  the  House  that  the  entire  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  caose, 
money  part  of  the  bill — the  appropriations —  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.'  And  in 
was  agreed  to  by  the  conference  committees  Article  Y.  it  declares  that  no  person  shall 
of  the  two  Houses,  or  very  nearly  so.  There  be  deprived  of  *  liberty  or  property  without 
are  several  subjects,  however,  upon  which  we  due  process  of  law.'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
did  not  agree ;  and  in  respect  to  those  and  tliese  the  power  given  to  deputy  marshals  is  not 
parts  upon  which  we  do  not  agree,  the  bill  con-  only  dangerous  to  the  dearest  rights  of  the  cit- 
forms  to  the  bill  aa  it  passed  the  House ;  but  izen,  but  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
in  regard  to  all  other  partioulara,  where  the  the  United  States. 

conference  did  agree,  the  bill  conforms  to  the  "I  beg  permission  to  read  from  the  report 
conference  report.^*  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  last  Con- 
Mr.  Coffrotn  of  Pennsylvania:  "Mr.  Chair-  groas  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  laws 
man,  I  turn  to  the  bill  under  discussion.  In  it  io  regard  to  the  appointment  and  pay  of  an- 
we  propose  to  repeal  certain  statutes  regnlat-  pervisors  of  election  and  deputy  marshals : 
ing  supervisors  of  election  and  the  appointing  **  The  law  was  enacted  profteeedly  to  aid  in  secnr- 
of  deputy  marshals.  i^  a  ftdl,  ft^,  fiur,  honest  ballot    That  it  has  ftiled 

"  Fir$t.  The  judges  of  the  United  States  Cir-  ^  ^^fSii  ^'  °^  %7jJ^^5  J!^tr!SJ' 

«»u  n^^^  «♦  ♦<»«  iL^^'^^^  ^fi  -,.«.  ♦«^  «:^*.«»<.  njcJit  of  these  sections  and  the  exercise  of  power  un- 

cnit  Court,  at  the  iMtance  of  any  two  citizens  ^er  them  there  has  been  comphunt  of  more  and  great- 

nf  any  town  or  city  havmg  upward  of  twenty  er  ftvud  than  ever  existed  prior  to  its  passage, 

thousand  inhabitants,  or  at  the  instance  of  any  '*  The  power  to  anticipate  an  election  fraud,  real  or 

ten  citizens  in  any  county  or  parish,  may  ap-  ft^cmil,  prior  to  its  attempted  peipetration,  to  homo 

noint  two  citizpnA  rMidAnt  of  tliA  o\tv  tnxJn  ""^  l^^l^  to  bail  or  put  in  pnson  a  voter  as  a  mesns 

point  two  cmzens  resident  or  the  city,  town.  ^^  preventing  his  coming  to  the  poll,  or  to  deter  there- 

or  voting  precinct,  befaig  of  different  political  from  upon  siw picion,  is  a  little  nwre  power  than  should 

parties,  who  shall  be  designated  aa  supervi-  be  conferred  upon  any  partisan, 

sors  of  election.     These  supervisors  are  re-  "  The  expenment  to  eecure  an  honest  vote,  by  the 

quired  to  attend  at  all  times  and  places  fixed  ^^^^^  J^STJSJfTiJJ^J^^ 

for  the  registration  of  voters  who  are  entitled  Sf&^u^  S^p^eSTTSL^^r^'lS^ 

to  vote  for  a  Representative  or  Delegate  in  honest  vote.    The  administration  of  these  laws  has 

Congress,  to  challenge  any  votes  supposed  to  not  only  been  productive  of  no  afflnnative  goo<L  but 

be  improperly  offered,  to  remain  with  the  bal-  ^^  «**  ^S^  ■""»  ^^  ™*^y  without  any  good  rs- 

lot-box  after  the  voting  is  over  until  the  votes  *"™' 

are  entirely  counted,  and  after  the  votes  are  *^  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  elections  held  in  1876 

counted  out  and  tabulated  to  certify  their  cor-  there  were  4,868  supervisors  and  11,610  dep- 

rectness  or  append  objections,  and  do  and  per-  uty  marshals,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  of 

form  other  acts  and  things  in  the  premises.  $275,296.70.     At  the  elections  held  in  1878 

"  Second.  United  States  marshals  are  author-  the  number  of  supervisors  was  4,599,  and  there 

ized  to  appoint  deputy  marshals,  who  are  au-  were  4,467  deputy  marshals,  at  a  cost  to  the 

thorized  *  either  at  the  place  of  registration  or  United  States  of  the  enormous  sum  of  |202,- 

poUing-plaoe  or  elsewhere,  and  either  before  291.69.    In  New  York  City  alone  there  were 
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1,494  Buperriaors  and  8,665  deputy  marshals  Revolution ;  but  now,  more  than  one  hundred 

in  1876,  at  a  cost  to  tbe  United  States  of  9155,-  years  thereafter,  comes  up  a  bitter  and  shame- 

021.88.     This  enormous  sum  of  money  was  ful  complaint  that  the  inestimable  right  of  the 

taken  from  the  people  to  hire  men  to  corrupt  citizen  to  a  free  ballot,  uncontrolled  by  milita- 

the  voters  and  pollute  the  ballot-box  in  order  ry  or  civil  Federal  power,  is  trampled  under 

to  carry  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Re-  foot  by  a  horde  of  debased  and  drunken  deputy 

publican  party.    In  Pennsylvania  there  were  marshals. 

1,592  supervisors  and  896  deputy  marshals  in  "  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  native  of  the  great 
1876,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $88,590.  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  its  Represent- 
All  the  supervisors  and  deputy  marshals  were  atives  on  this  floor,  I  enter  my  solemn  protest 
in  Philadelphia,  except  278,  and  the  amount  against  this  debasing  interference  with  the  elec- 
expended  in  Philadelphia  to  coerce  the  voter  tions  in  my  State.  Pennsylvania  has  laws  upon 
and  keep  that  city  Kepablican  was  $30,860.  its  statute-books  which  secure  to  every  elector 
In  1878  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  1,682  su-  his  right  to  vote." 

pervisors  and  778  deputy  marshals,  at  the  enor-  Mr.  Robeson  of  New  Jersey:  **The  real 
mons  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $48,948.  All  question  between  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
of  the  deputy  marshals  and  all  of  the  supervi-  side  and  myself  is  a  ditficulty  which  arises  on 
Bors  except  812  were  at  Philadelphia.  The  the  main  propositions  of  this  case;  not  a  difii- 
sum  spent  at  Philadelphia  at  thb  election  was  culty  in  logic  or  in  argument,  not  even  in  ver- 
$40,820.  The  sworn  testimony  of  the  marshal  bal  propositions ;  but  we  differ  about  our 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  before  premises,  about  the  principles  from  which  we 
the  Wallace-Teller  investigating  committee  of  start.  And,  if  that  were  otherwise,  I  shoald 
the  United  States  Senate  shows  the  most  as-  hesitate  myself  before  I  arrived  at  a  different 
tounding  fact  that  every  one  of  the  deputy  conclusion  from  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
marshals  in  Philadelphia  was  a  Republican,  who  have  so  clearly  and  ably  presented  the 
Even  if  they  had  been  reputable  persons,  which  other  side  of  this  case.  But  tbe  difference 
they  were  not,  this  would  bo  so  unjust  that  it  between  us  is  found  in  our  ideas  of  the  organ- 
should  meet  the  condemnation  of  every  fair-  ic  principles  of  oar  Government,  about  the 
minded  citizen.  design  of  the  men  who  established  it,  and  the 

**  Now,  sir,  I  will  give  a  summary  of  part  of  purposes  for  which  it  was  constituted.    These 

the  sworn  testimony  before  that  committee  to  gentlemen  seem  to  argue,  and  I  believe— for 

prove  the  desperate  and  depraved  character  of  sach  is  the  influence  of  early  education  and 

these  deputy  marshals.    Detective  Oharles  Mil-  habit  of  thought — ^they  honestly  and  habita- 

ler,  connected  with  the  district  attorney's  office  ally  think  that  we  are  living,  not  under  the 

of  that  city,  testified  that  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  under  a 

*'  He  knew  Philip  Madden,  a  deputy  of  the  Fourth  confederacy  of  separate  sovereignties ;  where- 

Ward.   He  was  one  of  the  worst  men  m  Philadelphia,  as  I  think  that  we  are  members  of  a  govern- 

^lent  and  dangerous.    He  has  been  out  of  prison  ment  established  for  the  government  of  the 

!^^fltofri§S,t'ttirS«2u^^^  P^lf  r^  S-i"'  ^^?.®^S  •  government 

Dan  Bedding  is  a  bad,  dangorouaoharaoter,  and  has  wbion^  has  all  the  attnbutes  of  a  government, 

been  tried  for  murder.    George  Comeliua  is  of  bad  including   sovereignty — a  government  which 

iwjrtation^  Mushuiel^^  nets   directly  upon    the    people,  upon  their 


^;  ^"li^X^^^L^^  SSS^nSiSf  "«"»«,'  'f  "PO"  their  nroperty.  .  U^m.  to 
Soott,  colored,  of  Lombard  Street,  baa  a  bad  reputa-  ™®»  "  ^  have  read  anght  the  principles  and 
tion.  Badney  F.  Springfield,  of  uie  fifteenth  Ward,  history  of  our  Government,  that  it  was  for  this 
waa  tried  for  murder  and  araultted.  All  theae  men  very  purpose  that  our  fathers  abandoned  the 
were  deputy  manihala  to  the  tnowledge  of  the  deteo-  original  idea  of  the  Confederation,  and  ap- 
^'  peding  again  to  the  people,  not  to  tne  States, 
"  Other  witnesses  testified  to  the  bad  and  drew  from  that  rich  and  natural  source  the 
debased  character  of  the  deputy  marshals ;  powers  with  which  they  endowed  the  Govern- 
that  many  of  them  were  drunk ;  that  they  in-  ment  under  the  Constitution.  And  when  they 
suited  and  maltreated  the  voters.  From  this  turned  to  thnt  source  and  took  fi*om  that  nat- 
swom  testimony,  and  which  I  am  told  can  not  ural  well  their  powers  of  government,  they 
be  contradicted,  among  the  deputy  marshals  took  them  pare  and  unalloyed  by  any  interven- 
in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  appointed  to  ing  element  which  could  impair  or  weaJcen ; 
protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  and  sus-  they  drew  them  direct  and  pure,  not  through 
tain  a  free  and  untrammeled  election,  we  find  the  doubtful  vehicle  of  intervening  govern- 
the  most  debased  characters,  highway  robbers,  ment  or  State  sovereignty.  If  I  have  read 
fugitives  from  juslace,  repeaters,  thieves,  keep-  history  aright,  sir,  our  fathers  found  that  a 
ers  of  gambling-houses,  murderers,  keepers  of  confederation  of  States,  where  the  central 
bawdy-houses,  and  drunkards.  power  was  dependent  upon  the  several  States 
**  Mr.  Obairman,  this  is  an  astonishing  reve-  for  the  execution  of  its  laws,  the  enforcement 
Ifltion.  Think  of  it,  sir  I  This  is  the  city  where  of  its  decrees,  and  the  protection  of  its  people, 
'  old  Independence  bell '  first  rang  out  the  ^'oy-  was  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
oos  peals  of  liberty.  Liberty  of  the  citizen  ment ;  and  therefore  these  men,  learned  in  all 
was  tiien  the  thrilling  cry  of  the  patriots  of  the  the  principles  of  government  and  law,  elevated 
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to  a  loftier  mood  by  their  contact  with  great  swept  from  the  statute-book ;  but  if  they  be 
principles  and  the  great  sacrifices  they  had  constitational,  although  in  jour  wisdom,  act- 
made,  turned  again  to  the  people  of  the  coon-  ing  as  a  majority,  you  may  see  fit  to  repeal 
try,  and  from  them  sought  auew  the  authority  them,  do  not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  their  an- 
upon  which  this  Government  was  founded ;  constitutionahty,  or  else  your  judgment  may 
and,  clothed  with  full  powers  by  the  people  remain  a  false  precedent  for  future  action, 
whom  they  directly  represented,  they  proceed-  a  landmark  and  guide-post  to  error  and  to 
ed  to  establish  and  ordain  a  new  government  wrong. 

with  far  different,  broader,  and  better-estab-        *'  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Car- 

lished  duties  and  powers.  lisle],  who  has  so  ably  presented  his  side  of  the 

^^  Let  us  look  at  the  objects  which  the  found-  case,  has  said  that  the  power  derived  from  the 
ers  sought  in  establishing  the  Government,  as  second  section  of  the  nrst  article  of  this  Con- 
it  is  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu-  stitution  was  a  power  which  I  had  the  honor 
tion  itself.  What  did  they  mean  to  do  ?  *To  to  discover.  I  should  be  proud  if  that  were 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  so,  but  it  is  a  power  which  is  as  old  as  the 
insare  domestic  tranquillity  * — not  by  the  power  Constitution  itself;  as  old  as  the  principles 
of  State  laws  or  the  interference  of  State  which  are  there  set  forth ;  a  power  which  I  do 
officers,  but  by  the  force  and  action  of  the  not  believe  has  over  before  been  denied  by  any 
Government  itself;  and  to  '  secure  the  bless-  one." 

ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,        Mr.  Carlisle :  "  Was  it  ever  asserted  ? '' 
we  * — who  ? — *•  we,  the  people  of  the  United       Mr.  Robeson :  "  It  would  have  been  asserted 

States  '—do  what?   Do  we  enter  into  an  agree-  if  it  had  been  denied.    There  are  many  things 

ment  between  parties?    No.    Do  we  join  in  a  which  are  so  self-evident  when  written  upon 

league  between  ^States  ?    No.    Do  we  make  a  the  face  of  laws  that  they  assert  themselves  to 

confederation  between  governments  ?    No.    Is  the  understanding  of  law -givers ;  and  this  has 

this  a  compact  between  soverei^ties  ?    No.  been  so  plainly  written  that  it  needed  no  re- 

*  Wedo  ordain  and  ettctbUsh^ — What? — Hhis  assertion  by  the  feeble  language  of  men  like 

Constitution'  —  for  what?  —  *for  the  United  myself,  for  there  it  is,  written  on  pages  of  the 

States  of  America.'  Constitution  of  our  country,  a  self-existing, 

*^  This,  then,  is  not  a  confederation  of  pow-  self  standing,  self-asserting  proposition  which 
ers,  not  a  league  between  States,  not  an  agree-  has  challenged  denial  since  the  Constitntion 
ment  between  sovereignties,  but  a  Government  was  formed  :  *  The  electors  in  each  State  shall 
established  and  ordained,  constituted  by  this  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  electors 
written  Constitution  —  established  and  re-  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
strained,  empowered  and  restricted  by  this  Legislature.'  Electors  for  what?  For  the 
written  Constitution  thus  ordained.  I  admit,  House  of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Rep- 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the  powers  of  this  resentatives  of  what?  Of  the  national  Legis- 
Govemment  are  and  nmst  be  found  within  the  lature,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
written  Constitution.  Here  is  the  source  from  '  All  legislative  powers  granted  shall  be  vested 
which  the  river  of  our  power  must  flow  or  in  a  Congress  ' — what  of? — *  of  the  United 
else  run  dry.  Nothing  is  to  be  claimed,  no-  States,  whicli  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
thing  is  to  be  exercised  except  what  flows  House  of  Representatives.'  Not  the  Legisla- 
from  the  powers  there  declared,  the  rights  ture  of  a  State,  not  a  governmental  body  to 
there  guaranteed.  And  if  there  be  any  power  make  laws  for  a  State,  but  a  legislature  of  the 
in  these  law«f  which  can  not  be  rationally,  le-  United  States,  deriving  its  powers  directly 
gitimately,  and  logically  inferred  from  the  from  the  people  and  not  from  the  States ;  a 
provisions  and  powers  of  this  written  Consti-  legislature  that  makes  laws  for  the  United 
tution  of  the  country,  it  should  be  swept  from  States,  the  members  of  which  swear  to  main- 
the  statute-book  in  disdain  and  dishonor.  But,  tain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
my  friends,  if  there  be  powers  that  are  neces-  not  the  constitution  of  any  State.  They  may 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  not  be  civil  officers,  such  as  come  within  the 
itself,  if  there  be  powers  that  are  necessary  for  list  of  those  enumerated  as  subject  to  impeach- 
its  security  and  preservation,  and  if  these  ment  I  know  it  has  been  held  in  the  case  of 
powers  be  dearly  derivable  by  right  and  prop-  Senator  Blount  that  he,  for  acts  which  he  did 
er  reasoning  from  the  Constitution  itself  or  its  as  a  private  citizen  or  as  Governor  of  Tennes- 
proper  inferences,  it  is  just  as  much  a  violation  see,  was  not  such  an  officer,  and  did  not  do 
of  the  Constitution  to  misconstrue  them  or  such  acts  as  made  him  hable  to  impeachment 
deny  their  force  as  if  you  sought  to  ingraft  as  one  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  Government 
some  foreign  power  on  the  Constitution,  to  the  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
injury  of  the  people  for  whose  government  decision  of  that  case  goes  to  this  extent,  and  no 
and  protection  it  was  established.  more.  I  care  not  whether  you  call  Repreeent- 

**  We  come  now  more  directly  to  thQ  con-  atives  in  this  House  officers  or  not,  I  care  not 

sideration  of  the  authority  which  is  to  be  found  whether  they  are  civil  officers  or  not,  it  is  a 

in  this  Constitution  for  the  enactment  of  the  quarrel  about  words  and  names ;  they  hold  no 

laws  now  under  consideration;  for,  as  I  have  commission,  but  they  are  members  of  the  Uni- 

said,  if  they  are  unconstitutional,  let  them  be  ted  States  Government,  to  whom  are  comniit- 
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ted  important  legislative  functions.    They  dia-  eral  propositions  npon  this  8nt>ject.    By  the 

charge  United  States  duties ;  thej  are  amenable  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Oonsti- 

to  the  rules  and  government  of  this  House,  tution  it  is  provided  that  Congress  shall  have 

call  them  what  you  will.  power  '  to  make  aU  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 

"  I  have  said  that  this  clause  which  I  have  sary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 

read,  though  it  confers  no  right  of  suffrage,  yet  foregoing  powers,  and  sJl  other  powers  vested 

adopts  to  its  suffrage  that  class  of  voters  which  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 

are  here  described.   The  doctrine  of  conveying  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer 

rights  by  description  is  not  unknown  to  any  of  thereof.'    In  the  very  section  of  the  Constitu- 

my  friends.    I  may  convey  to  my  friend  a  lot  tion  which  gives  this  right  and  declares  this 

in  this  city ;  if  I  choose  I  may  describe  it  by  qualification  and  establishes  this  election,  and 

proper  metes  and  bounds,  or  I  may  say  *  lot  which  also  gives  the  right  to  Congress,  when 

numbered  1  in  subdivision  of  square  numbered  they  choose,  to  make  all  needed  regulations 

1,  as  surveyed  and  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  with  regard  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 

by  the  surveyor  of  the  city,'  and  when  my  holding  it — in  the  very  concluding  section  of 

friend  takes  the  title  for  tliat  lot  does  he  take  that  article  the  power  to  make  these  laws  is 

it  from  me  or  does  he  take  it  from  the  surveyor  expressly  and  explicitly  given.     Now,  then, 

who  describes  it  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  that  mean  ?    If  there 

*^  The  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Gonsti-  is  any  remark  to  be  made  About  this  Constitu- 
tution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  all  tion,  it  is  that  it  was  the  work  of  master  hands, 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  that,  dealing  in  general  statements  and  gen- 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  eral  terms,  there  is  nothing  within  it  which  is 
of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.  Do  they  take  unnecessary  to  its  operation.  Let  us  see  wheth- 
their  title  of  citizenship  from  the  mothers  who  er  it  covers  the  whole  of  this  case.  The  dis- 
bore  them  or  the  court  which  naturalized  them,  tinguished  gentleman  irom  Alabama  [Mr.  Lew- 
or  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is],  who  opened  this  debate  in  a  speech  which 
which  describes  and  adopts  them?  The  Speak-  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  fair,  as  compendious, 
er  of  this  House,  under  certain  contingencies,  and  as  logical  as  any  that  I  have  heard,  put 
may  become  the  President  of  the  United  States,  this  proposition  on  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
because  he  had  been  elected  by  the  citizens  of  its  strongest  ground,  if  strong  ground  it  has. 
Philadelphia,  and  afterward  selected  by  our  He  said  that  this  was  an  alternate  power  of  the 
votes  to  l>e  Speaker.  Does  he  derive  that  title  United  States  Government,  which  resided  ori^- 
from  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  or  nally  in  the  States,  and  could  not  be  exercised 
from  the  votes  of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the  city  by  the  United  States  unless  the  State  refused 
of  Philadelphia  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  too  clear  or  neglected  properly  to  exercise  it.  If  I  have 
for  argument.  There  are  some  propositions  misstated  the  proposition,  I  see  the  gentleman 
which  in  their  statement  are  so  conclusive  that  in  hi;*  seat,  and  I  hope  he  will  correct  me.  He 
you  confuse  them  by  illustration  or  argument,  founded  that  assertion  on  the  language  of  some 

**  Now,  then,  if  this  be  a  United  States  elec-  of  the  writers  of  that  time,  and  also  on  the  de- 
tion  for  members  of  the  United  States  Govern-  bates  on  the  Constitution  in  various  of  the 
iiient,  who  are  to  have  United  States  qualifica-  States,  and  on  the  protests  which  some  of  the 
tions  and  to  execute  United  States  laws,  is  it  States  made  against  its  adoption.  But  it  seems 
not  a  right  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  that  to  me  that  the  very  argument  on  which  he 
that  election  shall  be  fair?  Gentiemen  will  founded  it  avails  for  its  overthrow.  It  was  an 
say  there  are  no  citizens — or  would  have  said  objection  made  by  the  States.  Why?  Because 
in  the  old  time — there  are  no  citizens  except  it  was  not  an  ultimate  power,  but  because  it 
the  citizens  of  a  State,  and  therefore  it  is  they  was  an  original  power.  It  was  an  objectiona- 
who  must  protect  the  rights  which  are  guaran-  ble  clause  to  which  they  proposed  amendments, 
teed  to  citizens.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  but  those  amendments,  after  consideration, 
fourteenth  amendment,  as  I  have  said,  there  were  not  adopted,  and  the  ori^^nal  Constitu- 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  independent  tion  remained  aa  it  was." 
of  and  above  the  States;  and  by  that  Consti-  Mr.  Chalmers  of  Mississippi:  *^  There  are 
tntion  they  are  as  citizens  entitled  to  every  two  laws  standing  upon  the  statate-l>ook  in 
right  which  is  there  guaranteed  and  secured,  regard  to  supervisors  of  elections,  one  made 
More  than  that,  this  House,  this  national  Le-  for  the  country,  the  other  made  for  the  city, 
gislature,  is  the  judge  of  the  election,  qualifica-  confessedly  made  for  the  city  of  New  York ; 
tion.  and  returns  of  its  own  members.  Is  that  and  John  Davenport  boasts  that  they  were 
a  State  function  or  a  United  States  function  ?  made  at  his  dictation.  The  city  of  New  York 
And  may  it  not  be  reasonably  said,  may  it  not  is  Democratic ;  the  country  districts  are  Re- 
be  irresistibly  argued,  that  the  Congress  of  the  pnbhcan.  Hence  we  find  that,  through  the  in- 
United  States  has  the  right,  if  it  chooses  to  genuity  of  this  matchless  trickster  in  politics, 
exercise  it,  to  make  all  laws  and  all  rules  which  we  have  one  law  for  the  Democrat  and  another 
are  necessary  to  give  them  all  the  information  for  the  Republican.  The  supervisors  who  are 
which  it  is  proper  and  necessary  they  should  to  watch  over  the  Democratic  polls  are  en- 
have  in  order  to  decide  upon  these  questions?  trusted  with  extraordinarv  power,  to  supervise 

'*  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  from  gen-  registration,  in  effect  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
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cations  of  voters,  and,  with  or  without  war-  New.  NiAona,  O'Connor,  O'EeiDy,  PeniMis,  Pbelm, 
ran^  to  am«t  citizens  .t  the  polU.  In  the  ^^1^^^  i^^li!^^^^  ^ 
country  diatncts  there  is  no  such  power.  Samtoid,  Sawyer' Scales,  Sheilev,  Simonton,  Juow 
'^  By  section  2029  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  W.  Sin^ton,  O.  K.  Singleton,  Slemons,  Hczekiafa  E 
whicli  remains  unchanged,  it  is  expressly  pro-  SmithTwilliam  £.  Smith,  Snarks,  Speer,  Springer, 
vided :  '  The  supervisors  of  election  appointed  Steele.  Stephena,  Stcvoison,  Talbott,  Thompson,  llU. 
♦v.«  „«^  «^»*.4^«>  5vi.  ^^^^\.  :«  «««^  r<^..»rr<.ci{/>n«i  man,  B.w.TownBhend.  Tucker,  Oscar  Turner,  Thorn- 
tor  any  county  or  parish  in  any  Congressional  ^  r,^      vance,  wSdill,  wimer,  Weavei  Well- 

distnct,  at  the  instance  of  ten  citizens,  as  pro-  bom,   Whiteaker,   Whitthome,  Thomas  Williams, 

vided  in  section  2011,  shall  have  no  authority  Willis,  WLse,  Fernando  Wood,  Wright,  Yocum,  Ca- 

to  make  arrests,  or  to  perform  other  duties  »ey  Younjf--140.         ,,,  . ,    _..„.       .,,  .  ^    . 

than  to  he  m  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ,  ^^^ V^f^\^-  ^^^^'  ^'^^  ^dncb,  An- 
■Jr  t  ,j-  ^iT  ^rr^^r  ^"^  i/*wo«**v«  w  •  «  demon,  Buley,  Baker,  Barber,  Barlow,  Baync,  Bel- 
officers  holding  the  election,  and  to  witnew  aU  foni, BWhaii,  Bkke,  feowmanlSoyd,  Brewer,  Brigps 
their  proceedings,  m eluding  the  counting  of  the  Brigham,  Browne,  Burrowa,  Butterworth,  Calkm», 
votes  and  the  making  of  a  return  thereof.'  Camp,  Cannon,  CarpNenter,  Caswell,  Claflin,  Buj>Ii 
'*Now,  all  that  is  proposed  by  this  bill  is,  ^h  S*"^^''  ^^^\  Sif^vP'^S^Sj  ^^^ 
that  we  ;hall  equalizeye  powers  of  supervj:  ?r>i5?5^er%^r^*'FM^ 
sors  everywhere  m  the  Union— make  their  Bhalk,  Hall,  John  Hammond,  Haimer,  Be^uunin  W. 
power  the  same  in  the  cities  that  it  is  in  the  Harris,  Haakell,  Hawk,  Hawley,  HayesrHeilman, 
country  districts,  the  same  for  the  Democrat  Henderson,   Hisoo^^Hubbell,  Humphrey,  James, 

?*Vi^i.'?'  "^^  Republican,  the  same  for  the  i^^S^li^i  L^'^^^^^ 

bond-holding,  purse-proud  man  m  the  rural  Miion,-6cCoid.McCook;nbcGowak,  Mckinley,  MUesl 


districts 
masses 


of  !New  York  that  it  is  for  the  toiling    Miller,'  Mitchefl.  Monroe,  Morton,  Veal,  Newberry', 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  have    Noreross,  0*N<mL  Osmcr,  Overton,  Pieroe,  Pound, 


have  proposed  to  equalize  the  power  of  super-  hw,  Voorhis,  Wwt,  Ward,  Washbunj.  White,  Wilber, 

visors  it  has  been  suddenly  discovered  tiiat  Sl^i^^"^'  ^^^'  ^^^"^  ^'  ^"^^  ^^°°^  ^• 

they  are  mere  '  stool-pigeons  with  their  wings  "«*-*     • 

dipped.'     If  they  are  stool-pigeons,  we  did  in  the  Senate,  on  April  24tii,  the  bill  was 

not  create  them;  the  Republican  party  created  considered. 

them,  and  at.  the  same  time  that  they  made  Mr.  Conkling  of  New  York  said :  "Why  now 
stool-pigeons  with  clipped  wings  to  nestle  gen-  should  there  be  an  attempt  to  block  the  wheels 
tly  at  Republican  polls,  they  created  vultures  of  government  on  the  eve  of  an  election  at 
with  fierce  beaks  and  sharpened  talons  to  hov-  which  this  whole  question  is  triable  before  the 
er  around  Democratic  precincts  and  to  tear  the  principals  and  masters  of  us  all  ?  The  answer 
vitals  of  Democratic  voters.  We  simply  de-  ig  inevitable.  But  one  truthful  explanation 
mand  that  the  law  shall  be  equalized.  We  can  be  made  of  this  daring  enterprise.  It  is  a 
leave  the  supervisors  as  we  found  them.  We  political,  a  partisan  manoeuvre.  It  is  a  strike 
do  not  even  change  their  pay,  lest  perchance  for  party  advantage.  With  a  fair  election  and 
it  should  be  said  that  we  recognized  the  con-  ^n  honest  count,  tiie  Democratic  party  can  not 
stitutionality  of  their  appointment,  which  we  carry  the  country.  These  laws,  if  executed, 
utterly  deny.  We  leave  them  the  same  in  the  insure  some  approach  to  a  fair  election.  There- 
South  that  they  are  to-day,  not  because  it  is  fore  they  stand  in  the  way,  and  therefore  they 
right,  but  because  we  do  not  desire  to  demand  ^re  to  be  broken  down.  I  reflect  upon  no  man^s 
upon  an  appropriation  bill  anything  that  is  not  motives,  but  I  believe  that  the  sentiment  which 
vital  and  immediately  essential  for  the  preaer-  finds  expression  in  the  transaction  now  pro- 
vation  of  civil  liberty.  That  is  all  there  is  in  oeeding  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  has  its 
this  bill  as  to  supervisors  of  elections."  origin  in  the  idea  I  have  stated,   I  believe  that 

Mr.  Atkins  demanded  the  previous  question  ^q  managers  and  charioteers  of  the  Democratic 

on  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  the  question  party  think  that  with  a  fair  election  and  a  fair 

was  taken  as  follows :  count  they  can  not  carry  the  State  of  New 

Ykas— Acklen,  Aik^,  Armfleld,  Atherton,  Atkina,  York.     They  know  that  with  unrestrained 

«_,._v           «._,._.«    «,-^..._  ballot- 

miyority  may 
e  green  grass 

verse,'  Cook,  Covert,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidson,  grows,  the  ffreat  cities  will  overbalance  and 

Joseph  J.  Davis,  Lowndes  H.  Davis,  De  La  Matyr,  gwamp  it.    They  know  that  with  the  ability  to 

Beuster,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Dunn,  Elam,  Ellis,  Evins,  .„^  ^L,i,4.«.  •,;nl«>«  ^^^  i«ri«^»A^  fiinii.«n<i  mo 

Ewing,  'Felton,  !Finlcy,^i"omey,'  Frost,'GeddU,  GibI  P^.®  eighty,  nmety,  one  hundred  thousand  ma- 

son,  Gillette,  Qi)ode,  Gunter.N.  J.  Hammond,  H^,  jority  in  the  county  of   New  York  and  the 

Henkle,  Henry,  Herbert,  Hcmdon,  Hill,  Hostetler,  county  of  Kings,  half  of  it  fraudulently  added, 

House,  Hull,  Hunton,  Hurd,  Johnston,  Jones,  Eenna,  it  is  idle  for  the  three  million  people  living 
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tional  Government.    That  we  believe ;  tliat  I  Mr.  Henderson,  once  a  member  of  the  Senate, 

believe.  and  bv  otber  men  known  to  the  nation,  detail- 

*^The  nation  has  tasted  and  drank  to  the  ing  what  has  been  done  in  recent  weeks  on  the 

dregs  the  sway  of  the  Democratic  party,  or-  sonthem  Mississippi.    Read  the  affidavits  ao- 

ganized  and  dominated  by  the  same  inflaences  companying  this  memorial.    Has  any  one  a 

which  dominate  it  again  and  »till.    You  want  copy  of  the  memorial  here  f    I  have  seen  the 

to  restore  tliat  dominion.     We  mean  to  resist  memorial.    I  have  seen  the  signatures.    I  hope 

yon  at  every  step  an<^  by  every  lawful  means  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  will  read 

that  opportunity  places  in  our  hands.     We  be-  it,  and  read  the  affidavits  which  accompany  it. 

lieve  that  it  is  good  for  the  country,  good  for  When  he  does,  he  will  read  one  of  the  most 

every  man  North  and  South  who  loves  the  sickening  recitals  of  modem  times.    He  will 

country  now,  that  the  Government  should  re-  look  upon  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  blaok- 

main  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  never  est  pictures  in  the  book  of  recent  years.    Yet 

against  it.    We  believe  that  it  is  not  wise  or  the  Senator  says  all  is  quiet.    'There  is  not 

safe  to  give  over  our  nationality  to  the  domin-  such  f.dth,  no,  not  in  Israel.*    Verily  ^  order 

ion  of  the  forces  which  formerly  and  now  again  reigns  in  Warsaw.'  Solitudinem/aciunty  paeem 

rule  the  Democratic  party.    We  do  not  mean  appellant, 

to  connive  at  farther  conquests,  and  we  tell  **  Mr.  President,  the  Republican  party  every- 
you  that,  if  you  gain  further  political  power,  where  wants  peace  and  prosperity — peace  and 
yon  must  gain  it  by  fair  means,  and  not  by  prosperity  in  the  South  as  much  and  as  sin- 
foul.  We  believe  that  these  laws  are  whole-  cerely  as  elsewhere.  Disgnising  the  truth  will 
some.  We  believe  that  they  are  necessary  bar-  not  bring  peace  and  prosperity.  Soft  phrases 
riers  against  wrongs,  necessary  defenses  for  will  not  bring  peace.  *  Fair  words  butter  no 
rights ;  and,  so  believing,  we  will  keep  and  de-  parsnips.'  We  near  a  great  deal  of  loose  flabby 
fend  them  even  to  the  uttermost  of  lawful  talk  about  *  fanning  dying  embers,*  *  rekindling 
honest  effort.  smoldering  fires,'  and  so  on.    Whenever  the 

**  The  other  day,  it  was  Tuesday,  I  think,  it  plain  truth  is  spoken,  these  unctuous  moni- 

pleased  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  tions,  with  a  Peter  Parley  benevolence,  f^l 

[Mr.  Davis]  to  deliver  to  the  Senate  an  address,  copiously  upon  us.    This  lullaby  and  hush  has 

had  rather  said  an  opinion,  able  and  care-  been  in  my  belief  a  mistake  from  the  begin- 

fuUy  prepared.  That  honorable  Senator  knows  ning.    It  has  misled  the  South  and  misled  the 

well  the  res^ard  not  only,  but  the  sincere  re-  North.    In  Andrew  Johnson's  time  a  conven* 

apect  in  which  I  hold  him,  and  he  will  not  mis-  tion  was  worked  up  at  Philadelphia,  and  men 

understand  the  freedom  with  which  I  shall  refer  were  brought  from  the  North  and  South  for 

to  some  of  his  utterances. '  Whatever  else  his  ecstacy  and  gush.    A  man  from  Massachusetts 

sayings  fail  to  prove,  they  did,  I  think,  prove  and  a  man  from  South  Carolina  locked  arms  and 

their  author,  afber  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  most  co-  walked  into  the  convention  arm  in  arm,  and 

pious  and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  soothing  sensation  and  credulity  palpitated  and  clapped 

simp.    The  honorable  Senator  seemed  like  one  their  hands,  and  thought  a  universal  solvent 

alnmbering  in  a  storm  and  dreaming  of  a  calm,  had  been  found.  Serenades  were  held  at  which 

He  said  there  was  no  uproar  any  where— one  *  Dixie '  was  played.  Later  on,  anniversaries  of 

would  infer  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop — ^from  battles  fought  in  die  war  of  Independence  were 

center  to  circumference.    Rights,  he  said,  were  made  occasions  by  men  from  tne  North  and 

aecnre.    I  have  his  language  here.    If  I  do  not  men  from  the  South  for  emotional,  dramatic, 

seem  to  give  the  substance  aright  I  will  stop  hugging  ceremonies.    General  Sherman,  I  re- 

and  read  it.     Rights  secure  North  and  South  ;  member,  attended  one  of  them ;  and  I  remem- 

peace  and  tranquillity  everywhere.    The  law  her  also  that,  with  the  bluntness  of  a  soldier, 

obeyed,  and  no  need  of  special  provisions  or  and  the  wisdom  and  hard  sense  of  a  statesman, 

anxiety.    It  was  in  this  strain  that  the  Senator  he  plainly  cautioned  all  concerned  not  to  be 

discoursed.  carried  away,  and  not  to  be  fooled.  But  many 

**  Are  rights  secure,  when  fresh-done  bar-  have  been  fooled,  and,  being  fooled,  have  helped 

barities  show  that  local  government  in  one  to  swell  the  Democratic  rauorities  which  now 

portion  of  our  land  is  no  better  than  despot-  display  themselves  before  the  public  eye.    Of 

ism  tempered  by  assassination  I   Rights  secure,  all  such  effusive  demonstrations  I  have  this  to 

when  such  things  can  be  as  stand  proved  and  say :  Honest,  serious  convictions  are  not  eo- 

recorded  by  committees  of  the  Senate  I  Rights  static  or  emotional.    Grave  lUfairs  and  lasting 

secure,  when  the  old  and  the  young  fly  in  ter-  purposes  do  not  express  or  vent  themselves  in 

ror  from  their  homes  and  from  the  graves  of  noneyed  phrase  or  sickly  sentimentality,  rhap- 

their  murdered  dead  I    Rights  secure,  when  sody,  or  profuse  professions.    This  is  as  tme 

thousands  brave  cold,  hnngf^r,  death,  seeking  of  political  as  of  religious  duties.    The  Divine 

among  strangers  in  a  far  country  a  humanity  Master  tells  us,  '  Not  every  one  tiiat  saith  unto 

which  will  remember  that  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 

**  *•  Before  man  made  them  citizens.  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 

Qreat  Nature  made  them  men ! '  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'    Facts  are  stub- 

"  Read  the  memorial  signed  by  Judge  Dillon,  bom  things,  but  the  better  way  to  deal  with 

by  the  Democratic  mayor  of  Saint  Louis,  by  them  is  to  look  them  squarely  in  Uie  face. 
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**The  Repnblioan  partj  and  the  Northern  a  Repablloan  tits.    The  Senator  from  Misria- 

Feople  preach  no  omsade  against  the  South,  aippi  [Mr.  Brace]  and  the  Senator  from  Loniai- 

will  saj  nothing  of  the  past  beyond  a  single  ana  [Mr.  Kellogg]  are  still  spared,  and  whisper 

fact.    When  the  war  was  over  no  man  who  says  that  an  enterprise  is  afoot  to  deprive  one 

fought  against  his  flag  was  panished  even  hj  of  these  Senators  of  his  seat.    The  South  is 

imprisonment.     No   estate   was   confiscated,  emphatically  solid.    Oan  yon  wonder  if  the 

Every  man  was  left  free  to  ei\joy  life,  liberty,  North  soon  becomes  solid  too  ?    Do  you  not 

and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  After  the  South-  see  that  the  doings  witnessed  now  in  Congress 

em  States  were  restored  to  their  relations  in  fill  the  North  with  alarm  and  distrust  of  the 

the  Union  no  man' was  ever  disfranchised  by  patriotism  and  good  faith  of  men  from  the 

national  authority — not  one.    If  this  statement  South  ?    Forty-two  Democrats  have  seats  on 

is  denied,  I  invite  any  Senator  to  correct  me.  this  floor ;  fc/ty -three  if  you  add  the  honorable 

I  repeat  it.    After  the  Southern  State  govern-  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis].    He  does 

raents  were  rebuilded  and  the  States  were  re-  not  belong  to  the  Democratic  party,  although 

stored  to  their  relations  in  the  Union  by  na-  I  must  say,  after  reading  his  speech  the  other 

tional  authority,  not  one  man  for  one  moment  day,  that  a  Democrat  who  asks  anything  more 
was  ever  denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  hindered  of  him  is  an  insatiate  monster.  If  you  count 
in  the  right.  From  the  time  that  Mississippi  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  there  are  forty-three 
was  restored  there  never  has  been  an  hour  Democrats  in  this  Chamber.  Twenty-diree  is 
when  Jefferson  Davis  might  not  vote  as  freely  a  clear  majority  of  all,  and  twenty-three  hap- 
as  the  honorable  Senator  in  his  State  of  lUi-  pt-ns  to  be  exactly  the  number  of  Senators 
nois.  The  North,  burdened  with  taxes,  draped  from  the  South  who  were  leaders  in  the  late 
in  mourning,  dotted  over  with  new-made  graves    rebellion.    Do  you  anticipate  my  object  in 

tenanted  by  her  bravest  and  her  best,  sought  to  stating  these  numbers?    For  fear  yon  do  not, 

inflict  no  penalty  upon  those  who  had  stricken  let  me  explain.  Forty-two  Senators  rule  ^e 
her  with  the  greatest,  and,  as  she  believed,  the  Senate ;  twenty-three  Senators  rule  the  can- 
guiltiest  rebellion  that  ever  crimsoned  the  an-     ens:   a  minority  rules  the  Senate;  a  caucus 

nals  of  the  human  race.     As  an  example  of  rules   the   minority;    and   the   twenty-three 

generosity  and  magnanimity,  the  conduct  of  Southern  Senators  rule  the  caucus.    The  same 

the  nation  in  victory  was  the  grandest  the  thing  in  the  same  way,  governed  by  the  same 

world  has  ever  seen.    The  same  spirit  pre-  elements,  is  true  in  the  House, 
vails  now.    Yet  our  ears  are  larumea  with  the        **  This  present  assault  upon  the  purity  and 

charge  that  the  Republicans  of  the  North  seek  fairness  of  elections,  upon  the  Constitution, 

to  revive  and  intensify  the  wounds  and  pangs  upon  the  executive  department,  and  upon  the 

and  passions  of  the  war,  and  that  the  Southern  rights  of  the  people— not  the  rights  of  a  king, 

Democrats  seek  to  bury  them  in  oblivion  of  not  on  such  rights  as  we  heard  the  distinguishHl 

kind  forgetfhlness.  <  presiding  ofiScer,  whom  I  am  glad  now  to  dis- 

''We  oan  test  the  truth  of  these  assertions  cover  in  his  seat,  dilate  upon  of  a  morning  some 
right  before  our  eyes.  Let  us  test  them,  weeks  ago ;  not  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but 
Twenty-seven  States  adhered  to  the  Union  in  the  unborn  rights  of  the  people— the  present 
the  dark  hour.  Those  States  send  to  Congress  assault  upon  them  could  never  have  been  inau- 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Senators  and  Rep-  gurated  without  the  action  of  the  twenty- three 
resentative?.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixty-  Southern  Senators  here,  and  the  Southern  Rep- 
nine  Senators  and  Representatives,  fift;y-four,  resentatives  there  [pointing  to  the  House], 
and  only  fifty-four,  were  soldiers  in  the  armies  The  people  of  the  North  know  this  and  see  it 
of  the  Union.  The  eleven  States  which  were  They  see  the  lead  and  control  of  the  Demor 
disloyal  send  ninety-three  Senators  and  Repre-  cratic  party  again  where  it  was  before  the  war, 
sentatives  to  Congress.  Of  these,  eighty-five  in  the  hands  of  the  South.  'By  their  fruits 
were  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  rebellion,  ye  shall  know  them.'  The  honorable  Senator 
and  at  least  three  more  held  high  civil  station  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan],  educated  no  doubt 
in  the  rebellion,  making  in  all  eighty-eight  out  by  experience  in  political  appearances  and  speo- 
of  ninety-three.  Let  me  state  the  same  fact,  tacular  effects,  said  the  other  day  that  he  pre- 
dividing  the  Houses.  There  are  but  four  Sen-  ferred  the  Democrats  from  the  North  should 
ators  here  who  fought  in  the  Union  Army,  go  first  in  this  debate.  I  admired  his  sagacity. 
They  all  sit  here  now ;  and  there  are  but  four.  It  was  the  skiU  of  an  experienced  tactician  to 
Twenty  Senators  sit  here  who  fought  in  the  deploy  the  Northern  levies  aa  the  sappers  and 
army  of  the  rebellion,  and  three  more  Senators  miners ;  it  was  very  becoming  certainly.  It 
sit  here  who  held  high  civil  command  in  the  was  not  from  cruelty,  or  to  make  them  food 
Confederacy.  In  the  House  there  are  fifty  for  powder,  that  he  set  them  in  the  fore-front 
Union  soldiers  from  twenty-seven  States,  and  of  the  battle ;  he  thought  it  would  appear  bet- 
sixty-five  Confederate  soldiers  from  eleven  ter  for  the  Northern  auxiliaries  to  go  first  and 
States.  Who,  I  ask  you.  Senators,  tried  by  tannel  the  citadel.  Good,  excellent,  aa  f ar  as 
this  record,  is  keeping  up  party  divisions  on  it  went ;  but  it  did  not  go  very  far  in  mislead- 
the  iHsues  and  hatreds  of  the  war?  ing  anybody;  putting  the  tail  foremost  and 

"  The  South  is  solid.    Throughout  all  its  the  head  in  the  sand  only  showed  the  species 

borders  it  has  no  seat  here  save  two  in  which  and  habits  of  the  bird. 
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"  We  heard  the  other  day  that  the  logic  of  and  dominate  and  rale  the  oountrj.    There  is 

events  had  filled  the  Southern  cities  witJi  men  room  enough  at  the  national  hoard,  and  it  is 

banded  together  hj  a  common  history  and  a  not  needed,  it  is  not  decorous,  plainly  speak- 

common  purpose.   The  Senator  who  made  that  ing,  that  the  South  should  be  the  MacGregor 

sage  observation  perhaps  bnilded  better  Uian  at  the  table,  and  that  the  head  of  the  table 

he  knew.    The  same  logic  of  events,  let  me  should  he  wherever  he  sits.    For  a  good  many 

tell  Democratic  Senators  and  the  communities  reasons  it  is  not  worth  while  to  insist  upon  it. 

behind  them,  is  destined  to  bring  from  the  *^Mr.  President,  one  of  Rome's  famous  le- 

North  more  united  delegations.  gends  stands  in  these  words :  Let  what  each 

**  I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  it  was  proposed  man  thinks  of  the  Republic  be  written  on  his 
the  other  day  in  another  place  to  restore  to  the  brow.  I  have  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  this  in- 
army  of  the  United  States  men  who,  educated  junction.  Meaning  ofi^ense  to  no  man,  and 
at  the  nation's  cost  and  presented  with  the  na-  holding  ill  will  to  no  man  because  he  comes 
tion's  sword,  drew  that  sword  against  the  na-  from  uie  South  or  because  he  differs  with  me 
lion's  life.  In  the  pending  hUl  is  a  provision  in  political  opinion,  I  have  spoken  frankly,  but 
for  the  retirement  of  ofilcers  now  in  the  army  with  malice  toward  none, 
with  advanced  rank  and  exaggerated  pay.  This  *^  This  session,  and  the  bill  pending  are  acts 
may  be  harmless,  it  may  be  kind.  One  spar-  in  a  partisan  and  political  enterprise.  This 
row  proves  not  spring;  but  along  with  other  debate,  begun  after  a  caucus  had  defined  and 
things  suspicion  will  see  in  it  an  attempt  to  oUnohed  the  position  of  every  man  in  the  ma- 
coax  officers  now  in  the  army  to  dismount,  to  jority,  has  not  been  waged  to  convince  any- 
empty  their  saddles,  in  order  tLat  others  may  body  here.  It  has  resounded  to  fire  the  dem- 
get  on.  ocratic  heart,  to  sound  a  blast  to  the  cohorts 

*'  So  hue  and  cry  is  raised  because  courts  on  of  party,  to  beat  the  long  roll  and  set  the 

motion,  for  cause  shown  in  open  court,  have  a  squadrons  in  the  field.    This  is  the  object  of  it, 

right  to  purge  juries  in  certain  cases.    No  man  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as  the  ultimate  object  of 

in  all  the  South  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  the  attempted  overthrow  of  laws.     Political 

can  be  affected  by  this  provision,  because  every  speeches  having  been  thus  ordained,  I  have 

such  man  was  too  young,  when  the  armies  of  discussed  political  themes,  and,  with  ill  will  to 

the  rebellion  were  recruited,  to  be  subject  to  no  portion  of  the  counti'y,  but  good  will  toward 

the  provision  complained  of.    As  to  the  rest,  every  portion  of  it,  I  have  with  candor  spoken 

the  discretion  is  a  wholesome  one.    But,  even  somewhat  of  my  thoughts  of  the  duties  and 

if  it  were  not,  let  me  say  in  all  kindness  to  dangers  of  the  hour." 

Southern  Senators,  it  was  not  wise  to  make  it  Mr.  Hill  of  Georgia :    **  Mr.  President,  the 

a  part  of  this  proceeding,  and  raise  this  uproar  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  ought  to 

in  reffard  to  it.  be  studied  by  every  statesman  in  this  Union, 

*^  Lven  the  purpose,  in  part  already  executed,  for  it  shadows,  as  that  distinguished  Senator 

to  remove  the  old  and  faithful  officers  of  the  only  knows  how  to  shadow,  the  great  distinc- 

Senate,  even  Union  soldiers,  that  their  places  tion  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  fdl  the  dif- 

may  be  snatched  by  others,  to  overturn  an  ferences  between  the  two  parties  that  now 

order  of  the  Senate  which  has  existed  for  a  contend  for  the  mastery  in  this  Government, 

quarter  of  a  century,  in  order  to  grasp  all  the  This  whole  argument  goes  upon  the  idea  that 

petty  places  here,  seems  to  me  unwise.    It  is  there  is  no  protection  for  the  citizens  of  this 

not  wise,  if  you  want  to  disarm  suspicion  that  country  save  by  the  military  arm.    This  whole 

you  mean^  aggrandizing,  gormandizing,  unrea-  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ver- 

sonable  things.  mont  is  replete  with  the  idea  that  when  you 

**  Viewing  all  these  doings  in  the  light  of  withdraw  the  army,  or  fail  to  fhmish  the  mili- 
party  advatatage— advantage  to  the  party  to  tary  arm  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen,  he 
which  I  belong,  I  could  not  deplore  them ;  far  is  without  protection ;  when  you  fail  to  give 
from  it ;  bat,  wishing  the  repose  of  the  conn-  the  President  the  army  and  the  navy  to  en- 
try, and  the  real,  lasting,  ultimate  welfare  of  force  the  laws,  the  President  is  without  power 
the  South,  and  wishing  it  from  the  bottom  of  to  enforce  the  laws  I 

my  heart,  I  believe  they  are  flagrantly  unwise,  ^*  Well,  sir,  if  we  have  arrived  at  that  condi- 

hurtfuUy  injudicious.  tion  of  things,  our  condition  is  indeed  laraent- 

^^  What  the  South  needs  is  to  heal,  build,  able.    We  have  been  taught  from  our  youth  to 

mend,  plant,  sow.    In  short,  go  to  work.    In-  believe  that  this  was  a  country  of  self-govern- 

vite  iaoor;   olierish  it;   do  not  drive  it  out.  ment,  that  the  people  are  able  to  protect  them- 

Quit  proscription,  both  for  opinion's  sake  and  selves,  that  freemen  did  not  need  a  standing 

for  oolor's  sake.  Reform  it  altogether.  I  know  army  and  a  navy  to   protect   themselves — 

there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  I  know  there  protect  themselves  from  themselves.    It  has 

is  natural  repugnance  in  the  way ;  but  drop  not  been  customary  to  teach  our  people  that 

passion,  drop  sentiment  which  signifies  naught,  they  must  look  to  the  arms  of  military  power 

and  let  the  material  prosperity  and  civilization  through  a  Federal  centralism  for  the  protec- 

of  your  land  advance.    Do  not  give  so  much  tion  and  preservation  of  their  rights ;  and  yet 

energy,  so  much  restless,  sleepless  activity,  to  I  challenge  any  gentleman  to  give  this  speech 

an  attempt  so  soon  to  get  possession  once  more  a  critical  reading,  and  it  goes  altogether  on  the 
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assamptioa  that -if  military  protection  is  with-  say  the  President  must  have  the  right  to  ase 

drawn  there  is  no  protection  worth  having  re-  the  armj  to  control  the  elections.     That  is 

maining ;  and  the  practical  resnlt  of  the  Sena-  what  you  say  hy  your  opposition  to  this  hill, 

tor's  argument  is  to  show  that  by  passing  this  for  that  is  the  ouly  idea  that  the  bill  negatives, 

bill,  which  simply  declares  that  the  army  and  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  right  to  use  the 

the  navy  shall  not  be  used  at  the  polls,  we  re-  army,  the  right  is  worthless  unless  yon  furnish 

peal  all  the  acts  which  authorize  the  enforce-  an  army  to  use.    Make  the  calculation.    Let 

ment  of  the  laws  previously  passed,  and  leave  the  citizens  of  this  country  mi^e  the  calcn- 

the  President  powerless  to  enforce  the  laws  lation,  and  see  what  destiny  is  in  wait  for  them 

and  the  citizens  without  protection.  when  the  propoidtion  is  once  established  that 

"  I  heard  a  similar  argument  from  that  dis-  an  army  must  be  supplied  for  the  purpose 
tinguished  Senator  on  another  memorable  oc-  of  keeping  the  peace  at  the  polls.  How  many 
casion.  I  noticed  it  then,  and  I  call  the  atten-  troops  will  it  take  f  What  sized  army  must 
tion  of  the  country  to  it  now.  I  beard  it  on  you  nave  ?  You  must  have  an  army  in  every 
one  of  those  bills  during  the  last  Congress  be-  State,  in  every  county,  in  every  town ;  for,  if 
fore  us  making  appropriations  for  the  army,  in  one  portion  of  the  country  is  entitled  to  pro- 
which  there  was  a  clause  prohibiting  the  army  teotion,  and  that  protection  can  only  be  ex- 
from  being  used  ns  a  pone  eomitatus  to  execute  tended  by  the  army,  every  other  portion  of 
the  law.  If  Senators  will  turn  i;o  the  short  the  country  is  entitled  to  protection ;  every 
speech  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  on  other  portion  of  the  country  must  have  an 
that  occasion,  they  will  tind  that  he  said  broad-  army ;  and  America,  free  America,  will  pre- 
ly  that  if  that  clause  of  the  appropriation  bill  sent  to  the  world  the  singular  spectacle  of 
became  a  law,  and  a  mob  should  be  organized  standing  more  in  need  of  an  army  than  any 
in  the  city  of  Washington  to  rob  the  Treasury,  country  on  the  globe,  and  we  must  have  a 
there  would  be  no  power  to  protect  the  Treas-  larger  standing  army  than  Germany  or  Russia, 
nry  from  that  mob ;  impressing  the  country  **  Sir,  does  not  every  man  see,  in  the  very  idea 
with  the  idea  that  its  defense,  that  its  safety,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  on  that  day 
that  its  protection  rests  in  the  arm  of  the  mill-  when  they  as  sovereigns  come  to  exercise  the 
tary  power.  Can  it  be  true  ?  If  a  mob  should  power  of  a  sovereign,  that  they  must  have  an 
organize  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  pur-  army  to  control  them,  an  army  to  protect  them, 
pose  of  capturing  the  Treasury  and  robbing  it,  an  army  to  regulate  them,  an  army  to  keep 
IS  it  true  that  because  there  is  no  army  here,  the  peace  among  themselves  in  the  exercise  of 
because  the  army  can  not  be  used  as  a  pone  this  great  power,  that  even  by  that  very  idea 
e&mitatu»y  therefore  the  mob  has  only  to  go  they  must  admit  that  free  self-government  is 
and  take  possession  of  the  Treasury?  In  a  a  failure?  It  is  the  last  idea  that  an  American 
city  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi-  ought  to  admit.  Of  all  ideas  possible  in  this  day 
tants  is  there  no  power  to  protect  the  Treasury  and  age  of  degeneracy,  I  should  have  supposed 
from  a  mob  save  through  an  army  ?  Sir,  that  the  very  last  idea  an  American  statesman  would 
idea  is  at  war  with  every  feature  of  our  Gov-  liave  admitted  as  at  all  applicable  to  the  con- 
emment,  and  certainly  at  war  with  all  its  fun-  dition  of  things  in  this  country  Kould  be  that 
damental  principles.  Our  Government  rests  we  needed  military  interference  on  the  days  of 
upon  the  idea  that  we  are  capable  of  self-gov-  elections  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  jpeo- 
ernment,  that  the  people  are  patriotic,  and  the  pie  at  the  polls.  Whenever  the  American  Con- 
defense  and  protection  of  the  property  and  lib-  gress  shall  in  solemn  form  tell  the  world  that 
erties  of  the  country  rest  in  that  belief— the  an  army  is  needed  to  protect  American  freemen 
people  and  the  authority  of  the  courts,  which  when  American  freemen  go  to  the  polls,  they 
are  the  same  thing,  because  they  come  from  the  have  admitted  that  the  American  popular  sys- 
body  of  the  people.  It  rests  upon  the  idea  tem  of  government  is  at  an  end. 
that  we  do  not  need  a  standing  army  to  pro-  **  I  must  say  that  I  am  loth  to  believe,  and  I 
tect  the  American  people  f^om  outrage  by  the  do  not  believe,  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
American  people  as  a  body.  Of  course  there  man  who  made  the  argument  of  this  kind  on 
are  exceptions,  as  in  all  countries.  The  peo-  yesterday,  and  which  neoessarUy  leads  to  this 
pie  must  be  protected  from  mobs,  but  the  peo-  result,  any  more  believes  the  statement  he  was 
pie  can  be  protected  from  mobs  without  the  makinsr  than  did  the  Senator  from  the  State  of 
use  of  the  army.  New  York  believe  the  statement  of  figures  he 

^*  What  would  be  the  resnlt  of  this  style  of  made  was  correct.     Neither  of  them  had  any 

argument  ?     Gentlemen  strangely  have  come  purpose  to  make  an  incorrect  statement,  hut 

out  here  now,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  bill  both  of  them  were  after  the  great  purpose  of 

passed  yesterday,  they  have  taken  the  distinct  this  whole  movement — to  excite  one  section 

})OHition  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  upon  your  of  this  country  against  the  other,  and  to  avail 

statute-book  the  right  to  use  the  army  and  themselves  of  any  oooaidon  for  that  purpose, 

navy  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  at  I  have  been  watching  during  the  progress  of 

the  polls.    Well,  sir,  it  is  idle,  it  is  worse  than  this  discussion  not  only  the  character  of  the 

idle,  to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  speeches  that  have  heen  made,  which  have 

authority  to  use  your  army  for  any  purpose,  convinced  my  mind  thoroughly  of  the  whole 

and  not'  furnish  him  an  army  for  use.    You  purpose  of  it,  hut  simultaneonsly  the  extraor- 
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dinary  moyements  tiiat  are  going  on  throogli  g^ing  on  outside,  notwithstanding  the  oonrio- 
the  oonntrj.  Take  the  Republican  newspapers  tion  on  my  part  tliat  there  is  this  day  a  con- 
of  the  day,  and  it  aeetns  to  me  that  they  are  certed  movement  in  this  coontry  permeating 
fuller  of  abase,  misrepresentation,  and  vituper-  the  whole  Republican  party,  high  and  low, 
ation  of  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  one  section 
I  have  come  than  they  ever  were  before.  I  in  this  country  against  the  other  for  no  pur- 
know,  from  direct  communication  to  myself,  pose  but  that  of  dominion,  right  or  wrong 
that  Yarious  gentlemen  who  have  been  fiving  — I  perhaps  should  have  said  nothing  in  view 
for  a  few  years  in  the  South  are  going  through  of  ail  this  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  pres- 
the  North,  some  of  them  as  lecturers,  some  of  ent  case  the  immediate  legislation  and  the  pur- 
them  in  the  garb  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  pose  manifested  in  opposing  that  legisilation 
and  their  whole  lectures  are  simply  replete  would  amount  to  nothing  unless  tliey  could 
with  the  most  extravagant  and  false  state-  control  the  President  of  the  Uniteil  States, 
ments  of  wrongs  and  injuries  in  the  South.  If  the  President  should  oppose  the  bill  passed 

^*  Designing  persons  are  circulating  letters  by  the  migority  of  Congress,  of  course  that 

and  documents  among  the  poor  colored  people,  was  an  end  to  the  contest  here ;  and  distin- 

telling  them  that  in  Kansas  they  can  have  for-  guished  gentlemen  who  had  made  such  tre- 

ty  acres  and  a  mule  and  money  free  of  cost,  mendous  clamor  against  the  bill  would  be  like 

and  the  Government,  the  great  good  Govern-  Othello — ^their  occupation  would  be  gone.     I 

ment  that  freed  them,  will  take  care  of  them,  do  not  wish  to  do  any  one  injustice,  but  it  can 

For  what  purpose  is  this  second  signal  move-  not  be  disguised  before  the  country  that  a  per- 

ment  among  the  poor  negroes  of  the  South,  sistent,  earnest,  arbitrary,  I  almost  said  dicta- 

the  effect  of  which  is  to  dissatisfy  them  with  torial,  purpose  has  been  manifested  by  that 

their  condition  ?    That  they  may,  as  many  of  party  to  get  control  of  the  President  and  influ- 

them  have  been,  be  deceived  and  undertake  to  ence  him  to  veto  the  bilL    I  have  never  be- 

emigrate  to  this  heavenly  region,  the  new  Ga-  lieved  it  would  be  done.    I  do  not  believe  the 

naan  of  the  negro—the  colored  man.    Why  is  President  will  lend  himself  to  the  scheme,  and 

that  done  ?    Not  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  I  have  not  believed  it.     The  present  Ghief 

the  poor  colored  man — oh,  no ;   but  for  the  Magistrate  of  this  country  distmguished  his 

double  purpose  of  making  it  an  occasion  to  vi-  a^lministration  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  best 

tuperate  the  Southern  people  before  the  North-  predecessor  when  he  first  took  charge  of  it,  by 

ern  people,  charging  tneir  own  duplicity  to  be  signalizinff  the  beginning  of  that  aidministra- 

the  effect  of  cruelty  and  wrong  by  the  very  tion  by  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the 

men  whose  advantage  it  is  to  be  kind  to  their  polls  of  the  States  and  from  interference  with 

laborers  and  to  keep  them  among  them  in  the  States.    I  can  not  believe  that  a  President 

contentment.    There  is  the  politick  purpose,  who  thus  signalized  his  administration  in  the 

Thus  they  get  thousands  of  poor  creatures  beginning  would  be  guilty  of  the  enormous  in- 

away  from  home,  naked  and  hungry,  and  then  consistency  of  now  insisting,  against  the  will 

the  appeal  comes  to  the  philanthropy  of  North-  of  a  minority  of  Congress,  that  he  should  have 

ern  people  and  the  plethora  of  the  Treasury  to  the  power  to  use  troops,  not  only  to  control 

come  and  take  care  of  them ;  and  the  agents  the  States,  but  to  control  all  the  elections  in 

who  circulate  the  falsehoods  and  create  the  the  country.    It  would  be  too  manifestly  in- 

dissatisfaotion  and  produce  the  mischief  come  consistent. 

in,  of  course,  as  dispensers  of  the  alms.  It  is  **  There  is  no  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
a  sad  fact  that  these  sectional  passions  are  says  in  so  many  ^ords  that  Congress  shall  vote 
yet  used  by  statesmen,  by  politicians,  by  bad  appropriations ;  but  the  preservation  of  the 
men,  and  by  thousands  of  small  men  in  a  bun-  Government  itself  requires  that  appropriations 
dred  shapes  and  forms — ^these  sectional  pas-  shall  be  voted.  The  taxes  are  paid  into  the 
sions  that  keep  the  people  of  the  North  and  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  supporting  the 
the  people  of  the  South  distrustful  of  each  Government,  and  tne  Congress  which  willfully 
other,  and  which  are  made  commerce  of  by  refuses  to  appropriate  money  to  support  the 
these  people  for  their  own  selfish  ends  without  Government,  m  my  judgment,  is  guilty  of  rev- 
any  regard  to  conseauenoes.  olutionary  conduct  which  can  not  be  excused. 

*'  We  are  to  be  told  that  the  military  arm  is  I  suppose  I  have  stated  that  with  sufllcient 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  country,  but  strength  for  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Now, 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  North  what  are  the  facts  ?  Mark  what  I  state :  that 
trust  one  third  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  the  refusal  to  vote  the  appropriations  to  sup- 
No  man  can  read  these  remarkable  declara-  port  the  Government  is  unconstitutional,  that 
tions  of  the  lekding  men  of  that  great  party,  we  are  bound  by  the  very  terms  of  bur  oath 
and  not  feel  that  the  American  Rubicon  is  in  to  take  care  of  this  Government,  to  support  it, 
sight,  and  that  Cmsar  is  ready  to  cross  over.  to  maintain  it,  and  to  that  ena  to  make  the 

*'  But,  sir,  I  should  not  have  perhaps  said  necessary  appropriations.    What  are  the  factH? 

one  word,  notwithstanding   my  convictions.  Take  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.    Every  Demo- 

of  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  here,  the  crat  in  the  House  voted  for  appropriations; 

stjle  of  discussion,  the  manner  of  the  discus-  every  Democrat  in  the  Senate  voted  for  appro- 

sion,   its  perfect   consonance  with   what  is  priations;  and  every  Republican  in  the  House 
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and  Senate  voted  against  the  appropriations,  gress  has  the  power  to  pass  can  be  attached  to 

Who  violated  the  Oonstitation  ?  I)id  the  Dem-  an  appropriation  bill,  and,  unless  the  President 

oorats  who  voted  to  make  the  appropriations  can  find  cause  on  its  merits,  it  is  difficult  to 

violate  the  Constitution  9  Did  the  Kepublicans  see  how  the  veto  of  such  a  bill  could  be  sus- 

who  voted  not  to  make  the  appropriations  sup-  tained ;  and  the  Senator  is  right     The  form 

port  the  Constitution?    The  Senator  says  it  is  was  usual  and  constitutional.  So  the  President 

n  constitutional  duty  to  make  appropriations,  can  not  be  justified  in  vetoing  the  bill,  nor  can 

I  .admit  it.    Why  was  it  that  appropriations  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  be  justified  in 

w^re  not  voted  by  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  to  voting  against  the  bill  because  of  the  form,  if 

support  the  army  and  to  carry  on  the  Govern-  the  form  of  the  bill  is  usual  and  constitutional 

ment  ?     It  was  because  every  Republican  in  Mark  you,  they  say  to  vote  against  the  bill  is 

this  body  rallied  and  defeated  the  bill  making  tmconstitutional.    To  refuse  an  appropriation 

appropriations  for  that  purpose.    There  is  the  (and  every  man  by  his  vote  against  an  ap- 

record.    Let  us  get  tlie  facts  right,  and  I  will  propriation  does  refuse  it)  is  unconstitutional, 

attend  to  the  excuses  afterward.    The  uncon-  Then  you  can  not  plead  that  you  do  not  like 

stitutional  act  of  voting  agdnst  appropriations  the  form  for  the  purpose  of  Justifying  the  un- 

was  done  by  the  Repuolican  party.    The  con-  constitutional  act.    Then  take  the  substance  of 

stitutional  duty  of  voting  for  appropriations  the  bill.    What  is  it?    It  is  nothing  in  the 

was  performed  by  every  Democrat  in  both  world  but  to  repeal  certain  legislation.    That 

Houses.    How,  then,  can  it  be  charged  over  is  constitutional.  The  Senator  from  New  York 

tlie  country  that  the  Democratic  party  is  re-  would  admit  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  re- 

SDonsible  for  the  failure  of   the  appropria-  peal  those  acts ;  that  it  is  constitutional  to  re- 

tions?  peal  the  acts  we  seek  to  repeal 

"  Not  only  was  that  true  in  the  Forty-fifth  *'  Mr.  President,  I  advance  to  a  more  Mgnifi- 

Congress,  but  it  is  true  of  the  Forty-sixth,  cant  proposition,  one  which  I  consider  still 

This  Congress  was  called  together,  and  every  more  important  than  any  that  has  been  dis- 

Democrat  in  both  Houses  voted  for  a  bill  ap-  cussed,     i  ou  can  not  believe  that  this  great 

propriating  money  to  support  the  army,  all  party,  led  by  such   intelligent  gentlemen,  is 

that  the  departments  demand  and  need.  Every  simply  infiuenced,  and  influenced  alone,  by  a 

Republican  in  both  Houses  voted  against  it.  desire  to  control  an  election.   There  is  a  great- 

If  it  is  unconstitationa^  to  refuse  appropria-  er  significance.    I  will  not  say  the  manifest 

tions,  who  has  refused  appropriations  ?     But  purpose,  but  I  will  say  the  logical  tendency  of 

the  Senator  is  right  again.    If  it  is  a  constitu-  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced,  and 

tional  duty  on  the  part  of  Representatives  and  which  are  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  his- 

Senators  to  vote  for  appropriations,  it  is  equal-  tory  of  the  Republican  party,  is  the  destruc- 

ly  a  constitutional  duty  on  the  part  of  the  tion  of  the  States  as  an  element  in  the  charac- 

Executive  to  approve  the  appropriation  bill,  ter  of  this  Union.    Take  the  argument  of  the 

because  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  Senator  from  New  York.    Let  me  read  what 

every  bill  has  to  go  to  him  for  approval  or  dis-  be  said.    The  Senator  from  New  York  said : 

approval.  The  appropriations  can  not  be  made  "  in  the  dty  of  New  York  all  the  thugs  imd  shoul- 

by  a  minority  of  Congress  without  the  concur-  der-hitters  and  repeatera,  all  the  carriers  of  sluoff- 

rence  of  the  President ;   and,  therefore,  it  is  jhote,  dirks,  and  bludgeoM.  all  the  frateitiity  of  tfie 

just  as  unconstitutional  for  the  President  to  Sllht^JXi^'of'^rS^ 

defeat  an  appropriation  as  for  Congress  to  do  democraoy  [laughter],  all  thow  who  employ  and  incite 

BO.    The  President  has  done  it  in  this  case,  but  them,  from  Kind's  Bridge  to  the  Battery,  are  to  be 

they  say  there  are  excuses  for  it  **^ld  in  advance  tiiat  on  the  day  when  the  nnllion  peo- 

"Theflrstqneetionlwishto.pattotheSen-  fJ^JS^S^XS^XToSliSS^'o^S^SS 

ator  IS  this :  What  excuse  can  justify  a  man  m  in? enormitiea  they  may  commit,  no  matter  what  they 

doing  an  unconstitutional  act  ?    The  Senator  do,  nothing  they  can  do  will  meet  with  the  slightest 

says  it  is  unconstitutional  to  vot«  against  ap-  resistance  from  any  national  soldier  or  armea  man 

propriations.    What  excuse  can  justify  a  man  «lothed  with  national  authority, 

in  voting  against  an  appropriation  ?     What  '^  Now,  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 

excuse  can  justify  the  President  therefore  in  mean  to  say  (and   his  argument  is    utterly 

vetoing  an  appropriation  bill  ?   I  think  it  must  worthless  unless  he  does  mean  to  say  so)  that 

be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  no  man  can  be  protection  from  thugs  and  shoulder-Litters  and 

justified  in  doing  an  unconstitutional  thing  for  the  various  unnamable  bad  men  tliat  he  enu- 

any  reason  less  than  the  preservation  of  the  merates  is  impossible  in  New  York  except 

Constitution  itself.  Now,  what  are  the  excuses  through  the  national  soldiery,  except  through 

offered  in  this  case?  The  excuse  is  the  general  the  arm  of  the  National  Government  ?   Is  th&t 

legislation  that  was  attached  to  the  appropria-  what  the  honorable  Senator  means  ?    Yet  that 

tion  bill.    What  was  the  form  of  that  legisla-  is  what  he  says.    He  says  that  every  one  of 

tion  ?     First,  it  is  admitted  to  be  usual  and  these  terrible  characters  is  to  be  told  that  he 

constitutional.    The  Senator  from  New  York  may  commit  any  enormity  he  pleases ;  he  can 

himself  admits  that.    The  Senator  from  New  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  national  soldiery. 

York  goes  further,  and  sajs  that  so  far  as  the  That  is  all  true ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow 

mere  form  is  concerned  any  bill  which  Con-  that  they  can  do  these  great  crimes  with  im- 
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pnnitj  f    Haa  New  York  no  power  to  protect  ster,  was  any  party  to  the  late  war  except  aa 

ner  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  sof-  a  victim,  a  threatened  rictim,  and  a  very  dan- 

frage?    Is  New  York  so  given  np  to  thugs  geronsly  threatened  one.    It  is  true  that  the 

and   shoulder-hitters  —  I  can  not  rememher  war  was  the  result  of  a  collision  of  ideas  and 

those  other  hard  names — ^hnt  is  New  York  interests  hetween  the  extreme  nationalists  and 

such  a  hell  that  New  York  can  not  protect  her  the  extreme  federalists.    They  brought  about 

own  people;  and  does  the  ambassador  from  the  war;  but  the  slavery  question  entering  into 

New  York,  in  his  high  place,  say  that  to  the  it  sectionalized  it,  and  therefore  the  North  be- 

country?    If  New  York  can  protect  her  peo-  came  oonaolldated  on  one  side,  and  the  South, 

file,  why  does  she  clamor  for  the  national  arm?  or  a  portion  of  the  States  of  the  South,  consoli- 
B  New  York  unable  to  protect  her  citizens  ?  datea  on  the  other.  After  the  war  arose  the 
Then  let  New  York  petition  this  Congress  and  Union  became  involved,  and  therefore  it  is 
say  so,  and  we  win  help  the  poor,  feeble,  emas-  that  those  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Fed- 
culated  State  of  New  York  I  Is  New  York  end  Gk>vemment  fouglit  for  the  Union,  and 
able  to  protect  her  citizens  and  yet  unwilling  are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  that  result  from 
to  protect  them?  Then  New  York  does  not  that  relation,  and  no  man  will  always  give 
deserve  help;  then  New  York  does  not  de-  them  to  them  more  cheerfully  than  myself, 
serve  to  be  a  State.  One  or  the  other  must  The  war  being  the  result  of  this  collision  of 
be  true.  If  she  demands  the  Federal  arm,  if  extremes,  the  oonsolidationists,  the  centraliza- 
she  demands  the  army  and  the  navy,  if  she  de-  tionists,  the  monarchists  (for  that  is  what  they 
mands  that  the  soldiery  shall  protect  her  peo-  mean)  had  the  advantage  in  that  they  had  pos- 
pie,  it  must  be  because  she  is  either  unable  to  session  of  the  Union,  possession  of  its  power, 
protect  them  or  unwilling  to  protect  them.**  possession  of  its  army,  and  possession  of  its 
Mr.  Kernan :  '^  She  is  neither."  navy — an  advantiure  which  they  acquired  by 
Mr.  Hill  of  Georgia :  ^*  Ah,  my  Mend,  yon  secession  folly.  The  collision  coming  on  in 
arb  right ;  she  is  neither.  She  is  able  and  she  this  form,  secession  was  crushed  out  in  the  con- 
is  willing  to  protect  her  citizens  in  this  right  fliot,  utterly  crushed  out  I  waut  the  country 
But  let  the  argument  progress.  If  the  Senator  to  understand  that  It  was  utterly  crushed 
is  right,  and  if  in  New  York  the  national  sol-  out  There  is  no  longer  any  danger  to  this 
dier  must  protect  her  citizens  in  the  exercise  country  by  reason  of  secession.  It  has  no  ad- 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  must  we  not  do  the  vocate  in  the  South.  It  is  a  heresy  which  has 
same  thing  in  every  other  right  ?  If  New  had  its  day,  wrought  its  wrongs,  and  gone  to 
York  can  not  protect  her  people  in  one  right,  its  grave,  for  which  there  is  no  resurrection, 
can  she  protect  them  in  any  other  right?  If  unless  it  sets  that  resurrection  in  the  home  of 
New  York  must  have  the  national  arm  to  help  its  birth.  New  England, 
her  protect  her  people  in  the  exercise  of  one  '*  But,  sir,  that  other  extreme  enemy  of  the 
right^  I  repeat,  must  not  New  York  demand  Oonstitution  and  Government  and  Union,  as 
the  national  arm  to  help  her  protect  her  peo-  expounded  by  Madison  and  Webster,  was  not 
pie  in  aU  other  personal  rights,  and  what  is  crushed  out  by  war.  It  was  the  cardinalprin- 
the  result?  The  argument  comes  just  to  this,  ciple  of  the  Republican  party.  All  good  Imion 
that  the  State  of  New  York  is  unable  to  pro-  men  at  the  North,  by  reason  of  the  condition 
tect  her  people  in  any  of  their  rights,  and  of  things,  being  compelled  to  go  into  the  Fed- 
therefore  ft  is  necessary  for  New  York  to  have  eral  army,  as  others  in  the  South  of  a  like  char- 
the  protection  and  the  help  of  the  National  acter  who  had  no  sympathy  with  secession 
Government  in  the  protection  of  all.  If  New  were  compelled  to  go  into  secession,  it  was  by 
York  can  not  protect  her  people,  what  State  the  aid  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  of  the 
can  ?  If  New  York,  with  her  five  million  conservative  men  of  the  North  who  did  not 
people,  the  largest  State  in  this  Union,  the  agree  to  absolute  nationalism,  who  did  not 
wealthiest  State  in  this  Union,  having  the  agree  to  the  doctrine  of  consolidation,  who  did 
commercial  metropolis  of  this  great  country,  not  agree  to  the  absolute  theory  of  a  national 
is  unable  to  protect  her  people  from  thugs  and  government  in  the  Federal  head^t  was  by  the 
shoulder-hitters  and  rat-pitters,  what  other  aid  of  these  Democrats  and  conservative  men 
State  is  able  to  protect  her  people  ?  Does  not  that  the  Federal  armies  were  enabled  to  tri- 
every  man  see  the  necessary  logical  result  of  nmph  and  crush  out  secession.  A  united  North 
the  honorable  Senator^s  argument,  that  States  overpowered  a  divided  South.  But  the  men 
must  be  destroyed,  that  the  Government  must  who  happened  to  be  the  party  in  power,  and 
absorb  to  itself  all  the  power  of  protecting  the  who  are  the  representatives  of  this  extreme 
citizens  of  this  country,  all  their  rights,  and  idea  of  consoUaation,  took  all  the  credit  to 
reduce  the  States  to  inconipetent  provinces  ?  themselves ;  and  one  of  the  dangers  now  aris- 
That  is  the  goal  of  the  Kepublican  party,  ing  to  this  country  is  from  the  fact  that  the 
Every  honr  of  their  history  has  been  a  direct  party  which  represents  this  central,  absolute- 
march  to  the  destruction  of  the  States.  ly  national  idea— this  consolidation  idea,  this 
**  Here  is  the  truth,  Mr.  President :  the  whole  monarchidng  idea— that  party  claims  the  credit 
war  was  the  result  of  crimination  between  two  of  having  saved  the  Union.  It  gives  no  credit 
extreme  Ideas.  I  deny  that  the  Union,  as  in-  to  its  allies  whatever.  What  would  you  have 
terpreted  by  Madison  and  expounded  by  Web*  done  without  Uie  Democrats  in  the  war?  And 
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jet  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the  distinguished  Presidential  elections  and  State  elections,  so  as 

Senator  from  New  York  tiie  other  day  in  his  to  control  all. 

own  way  describing  the  Democratic  party  as  "I  have  given  this  sutject  careful  considera- 

consisting  of  a  Northern  tail  and  a  Southern  tion.    I  wish  to  do  no  man  injustice ;  but,  with 

head.     What  would  you  have  done  without  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  to  my  country,  I 

that  tail  in  the  war?   If  the  conservative  Union  affirm  to-day  that  this  heated  contest  we  have 

men  North  and  South  could  have  left  the  war  had  here  for  six  weeks  has  no  meaning,  has  no 

to  be  fought  out  by  the  advocates  of  secession  purpose,  and  can  have  no  result  but  the  abso- 

on  the  one  hand  and  the  advocates  of  consoli-  lute  control  of  the  States  by  force  through  the 

dation  on  the  other,  there  would  have  been  Federal  Government  to  perpetuate  the  Repub- 

some  other  party  in  control  of  this  country  lican  party  in  power,  whether  the  people  will 

for  the  last  eighteen  years.  it  or  not ;  and  if  the  President  shaU  use  the  veto 

"  But,  as  I  say,  the  respective  sections  be-  power,  conferred  upon  him  for  a  high  conser- 

came  involved  without  regard  to  the  Individ-  vative  purpose,  to  aid  these  party  schemes,  and 

nal  opinions  of  their  people.     This  national  the  people  shall  not  rise  in  their  indignation 

party,  this  party  of  absolutism,  is  not  only  the  and  drive  from  power  these  men  who  thus 

party  in  power  by  reason  of  its  representation  abuse  power  and  disregard  their  duty,  the 

that  it  saved  the  Union,  and  taking  all  the  Union  will  be  destroyed  in  the  destruction  of 

credit  of  saving  the  Union,  but  it  claims  all  the  the  States. 

credit  of  having  suppressed  the  rebellion,  and  *'  I  grant  you  that  the  people  of  the  North 

demands  that  it  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  seces-  ought  to  have  solid  arguments  on  this  subject 

sionists  shall  be  hated.  I  grant  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  in- 

**  These  two  sources  of  strength  to  the  Re-  timated,  that  gush  will  not  do ;  simply  talking 
publican  party  are  now  endangering  the  States,  about  diaking  hands  and  locking  arms  does 
Why,  sir,  every  step  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  amount  to  much.  That  will  do  for  cbil- 
to  the  destruction  of  the  States.  Take  the  dren  and  Sunday-school  teachers.  Statesman 
very  measures  now  under  consideration.  What  want  facts ;  statesmen  want  arguments ;  states- 
are  they  ?  In  1862,  for  purposes  which  every  men  want  reasons  why  the  Southern  people  are 
man  can  explain,  a  test  oath  was  prescribed  not  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  and  there- 
for Jurors.  In  1865  a  clause  was  put  in  an  fore  ought  to  be  friends  and  can  be  safely  trust- 
army  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  troops  to  keep  ed.  I  propose  to  give  some  of  those  reasons, 
the  peace  at  the  poUs.  Neither  of  these  stat-  **  The  laws  that  are  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
ntes was  ever  known  on  our  statute-book  be-  pealed  have  been  made  tbe  occasions  for  all 
fore;  they  did  not  exist  in  the  early  days  of  kinds  of  intimations  from  the  leaders  of  the 
the  Kepublic ;  they  never  existed  until  they  Republican  party  that  the  South  is  not  worthy 
were  enacted  d urine:  the  war.  In  1870  and  to  be  trusted.  How  on  earth  can  a  propoai- 
1871  your  election  laws  were  passed.  They  tion  to  repeal  a  law  which  was  unknown  to 
never  existed  before.  Up  to  that  time  all  par-  the  country  for  the  first  seventy-five  years  of 
ties  had  agreed  that  the  States  were  both  able  the  existence  of  the  Government  be  an  eyi- 
and  willing  to  take  care  of  the  elections  and  dence  of  disloyalty  9  How  is  it  any  evidence 
protect  their  citizens.  Now,  I  put  it  to  every  that  we  are  not  to  be  trusted  because  we  want 
intelligent  man,  what  stronger  indication  of  a  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  jury-box?  How 
desire  to  grasp  power,  what  stronger  indica-  is  it  an  evidence  that  we  are  not  to  be  trusted 
tion  of  a  purpose  to  crush  out  the  States  than  because  we  want  the  absence  of  the  army  from 
the  attempt  to  drive  intelligence  and  virtue  the  polls  when  the  army  was  never  known  at 
and  property  from  the  jury-box  and  use  the  the  polls  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  ?  How  is 
army  at  the  elections,  and  to  place  in  the  Fed-  it  that  we  are  to  be  declared  disloyal  because 
eral  Government  power  by  supervisors  and  we  are  in  favor  of  taking  away  from  the  Fed- 
deputy  marshals  to  take  absolute  control  of  eral  Government  the  control  of  the  elections 
the  States  in  their  elections,  things  that  were  through  the  deputy  marshals  and  the  snpervi- 
never  done  before  f  sors?    United  States  deputy  marshals  and  su- 

**  If  either  one  of  the  laws  which  we  now  pervisors  in  elections  were  never  known  to 

propose  to  repeal  had  been  proposed  for  enac-  the  history  of  this  country  for  the  first  eighty 

tion  in  any  administration  of  this  Government  years  of  its  government.    Are  we  disloyal  be- 

from  the  days  of  Washington  to  1860,  it  would  cause  we  want  what  Washington  had,  what 

have  ruined  the  man  that  made  the  proposi-  Jefferson  had,  what  Madison  had,  what  Jack- 

tion.    No  man  could  have  stood  before  the  in-  son  had  9    The  President  in  his  message  says 

dignation  of  the  American  people  who  would  that  he  invites  us  back  to  the  good  old  habits 

have  proposed  to  place  upon  the  statute-book  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  he  says  that 

a  law  keeping  intelligence  and  virtue  from  the  tbe  habit  of  tacking  legislation  to  appropria- 

jury-box,  a  law  surrounding  the  polls  with  the  tion  bills  was  unknown  in  the  first  forty  years 

army  and  the  navy,  or  a  law  givins  to  the  of  the  Government^  and  invites  ns  back  to 

Federal  Grovemment  absolute  contrd  of  the  those  good  old  days.    I  mean  to  accept  his  in- 

elections,  and,  as  my  friend  from  Kentucky  vitation.    I  say  to  the  President,  '  Come  sir, 

[Mr.  Beck]  suggests,  fixing  the  Congressional  let  us  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  for 

elections  to  come  off  on  the  same  day  with  not  forty  but  seventy-five  years  troopa  were 
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not  known  at  the  polls ;  let  as  go  back  to  the  Soath  precisely  npon  the  basis  of  the  old. 

good  old  days  when  for  not  forty  bnt  for  eighty  They  believed  they  ooald  do  it  in  peace ;  and 

years  sapervisors  and  deputy  marshals  in  con-  I  say  here  there  were  thousands  upon  thou- 

trol  of  the  elections  were  unknown  to  the  Fed-  sands,  yea,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best 

eral  statute-book.  Now,  come,  let  uh  go  back.'  men  of  the  South  who  believed  that  the  only 

Why  not?    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  way  to  avoid  a  war  was  to  secede.     They  be- 

*^  But  I  want  to  give  the  reasons  why  the  lieved  the  Northern  conscience  wanted  to  get 
South  is  trustworthy,  and  I  want  to  call  the  rid  of  the  responsibility  for  slavery  ;  they  be- 
attention  of  the  country  to  them.  First,  the  lieved  they  had  a  right  to  protect  their  slave 
Southern  men  went  to  war  for  whst  they  be-  property,  and  they  thought  they  would  accom- 
lieved  their  self-preservation.  They  defended  modate  the  Northern  conscience  by  leaving 
their  convictions  bravely.  •  They  have  surren-  the  Union  and  preserving  that  property.  They 
dered ;  they  have  abandoned  their  convictions ;  believed  they  could  do  it  in  peace ;  and  if  they 
they  have  abandoned  secession,  both  as  a  doc-  bad  believed  that  a  war  would  result  they 
trine  and  a  remedy ;  and  a  people  who  were  never  would  have  seceded, 
brave  enough  to  defend  their  convictions  with  *^Sir,  if  the  South  were  solid  from  any  mo- 
their  blood  are  honorable  enough  to  keep  their  tives  of  hostility  to  the  Union,  from  any  mo- 
pledges.  When  the  Senator  from  New  York  tives  of  hostility  to  the  Oonstitntion,  from  any 
points  out  that  eighty- five  out  of  the  ninety-  motives  of  hostility  to  the  Northern  people, 
three  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  the  South  would  be  exceedingly  reprehensible. 
— I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  figures — went  to  We  were  made  solid  in  defense  of  our  own 
the  battle-field  and  shed  their  blood  for  their  preservation ;  we  are  now  solid  in  defense  of 
convictions,  he  stated  a  strong  reason  why  they  our  own  honor  and  self-respect.  We  will  be 
are  trustworthy ;  when  he  shows  that  twenty  kept  sohd  in  defense  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
Southern  Senators  on  this  floor  were  willing  to  fathers  as  interpreted  by  Madison  and  expound- 
defend  their  convictions  with  their  life,  and  ed  by  Webster.  We  would  be  glad,  if  it  could 
only  four  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber,  he  be,  to  see  two  national  parties  in  this  coun- 
shows  a  large  proportion  of  Republicans  who  try,  national  in  organization,  national  in  prin- 
were  very  anxious  to  get  up  war,  and  very  few  ciples,  national  in  hopes,  and  consistent  with 
who  were  willing  to  nght  m  the  wars.  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution ; 

*^  Bui,  sir,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  but  the  Northern  man  who  after  having  made 

South  ought  to  be  trusted.    I  say  here  that  the  South  solid  by  calnmnv,  by  wrongs  piled 

the  South  did  not  secede  from  hostility  to  the  mountain  high  extending  through  years,  that 

Union  nor  from  hostility  to  the  Constitution.  Northern  man  who  takes  advantage  of  the 

That  is  your  assumption.     You  are  always  wrongs  he  has  inflicted  upon  the  South,  and 

talking  about  the  Southern  people  as  enemies  thereby  made  them  solid,  who  now  undertakes 

of  the  Union.    Not  a  word  of  it  is  true.   As  I  for  that  very  reason  to  make  the  North  solid 

said,  the  South  was  driven  into  secession  by  the  too,  having  a  solid  North  against  a  solid  South, 

opposite  extreme  at  the  North,  who  were  as  is  a  disunionist  in  fact;  for  whenever  we  shall 

inimical  to  the  Constitution  as  the  secessionists  have  a  solid  North  and  a  solid  South  in  this 

themselves.    That  is  the  truth,  and  every  in-  country  the  Union  can  not  last 

telligent  man  and  every  honest  man  admits  it.  *^No,  my  good  Northern  Democratic  breth- 

Thd  aggravations  of  the  slavery  question  got  ren,  you  saved  the  country  at  last :  you  saved 

possession  of  their  respective  sections  and  car-  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  its  peril ;  not  the 

ried  them  into  war,  but  do  you  suppose  that  Republican  party.    You  who  baa  shown  your 

every  Southern  man  who  stood  by  nis  section  devotion  to  your  flag  saved  the  Union,  and 

in  a  sectional  war  was  hostile  to  the  Union  f  now  it  is  for  yon  to  go  before  your  people  and 

Not  a  word  of  it  tell  them  that  the  solid  North  must  never  be- 

**  No,  sir ;  the  South  seceded  because  there  come  a  fact  against  the  solid  South.     If  so, 

was  a  war  made  upon  what  she  believed  to  be  disunion  will  be  accomplished.    It  is  you  that 

her  constitutional  rights  by  the  extreme  men  we  look  to.     You  saved  the  Union,  and  you 

of  the  North.     Those  extreme  men  of  the  will  save  the  States.     We  could  not  help  you 

North  were  gaining  absolute  power  in  the  save  the  Union,  but  we  are  here  with  all  the 

Federal    Government  as  the  machinery  by  power  that  Ood  has  given  us  to  help  you  pre- 

which  to  destroy  Southern  property.      Then  serve  and  save  the  States  of  this  country  against 

the  Northern  people  siud,  a  large  number  of  the  only  remaining  enemy  of  either  the  States 

the  leaders  and  the  Republican  party  said,  that  or  the  Union. '^ 

if  secession  was  desired  to  be  accomplished  it  Mr.  Chandler  of  Michigan :  **  Mr.  President, 

should  be  accomplished  in  peace.    Mr.  Greeley  this  is  tiie  fourth  time  since  1861  that  allusion 

said  that  they  wanted  no  union  pinned  together  has  been  made  to  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the 

by  bayonets.     Here  is  the  condition  in  which  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan :  first  it  ap- 

the  South  was  placed :    They  believed  the  peared  in  a  newspaper  published  in  Detroit,  a 

Northern  extremists  would  use  the  machinery  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me,  and  a  copy  was 

of  the  Government  to  their  injury ;  the  people  likewise  sent  to  the  late  Senator  Powell.    The 

of  the  South  believed  that  they  would  protect  letter  was  a  private  note  written  to  the  Gov- 

thdr  property  by  forming  a  new  union  in  the  emor  and  no  copy  retained.     Senator  Powell 
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approached  mo  with  his  copy  of  the  letter  and  qnantitj  of  blood  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 

asked  me  if  it  was  a  correct  copy.    I  told  him  gia  shed  f  ^* 

I  did  not  know ;  I  had  written  to  the  GK>Ter-  Mr.  Hill :  ^^  The  difference  between  ns  is, 

nor  of  Michigan  a  priyate  note  and  had  kept  no  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  shedding  anybody^s 

copy,  and  could  not  say  whether  this  was  cor-  blood." 

rect  or  not.     He  told  me  that  if  it  was  a  cor-  Mr.  Chandler ;   ^  Nor  I,  except  to  panish 

rect  copy  he  would  wish  to  make  use  of  it ;  treason  and  traitors.    Sir,  the  Senator  is  not 

and,  if  it  was  not,  he  did  not  propose  to  make  the  man  to  stand  np  on  this  floor  and  talk 

nse  of  it.    I  said,  *  Sir,  I  will  adopt  it^  and  yon  abont  other  men  saring  their  own  blood.    He 

may  make  any  use  of  it  you  please.'     So  to-  took  mighty  good  care  to  pnt  his  blood  in  Fort 

day  that  is  my  letter.     If  not  originally  writ-  Lafayette,  where  he  was  out  of  the  way  of 

ten  by  me,  it  is  mine  by  adoption.  rebel  buUets  as  well  as  Uuion  bnllets.     He 

*^  And,  Mr.  President,  what  were  the  cir-  is  the  last  man  to  stand  np  here  and  talk 

cnmstances  under  which  that  letter  was  writ-  to  me  about  letting  the  blood  of  others  be 

ten  ?    I  had  been  in  this  body  then  nearly  four  shed. 

years,  listening  to  treason  day  by  day  and  hour  **  Mr.  President,  I  was  then,  as  I  am  now, 
by  honr.  The  threat,  the  universal  threat  in  favor  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
daily,  hourly,  was,  ^  Do  this,  or  we  will  dis-  States.  Then,  as  now,  I  abhorred  the  idea  of 
solve  the  Union ;  if  you  do  not  do  that,  we  State  sovereignty  over  national  sovereignty. 
wiU  dissolve  the  Union.'  Treason  was  in  the  Then,  as  now,  I  was  prepared  even  to  shed 
White  House,  treason  in  the  Cabinet,  treason  blood  to  save  this  glorious  Gt>vemment  Then, 
in  the  Senate,  and  treason  in  the  House  of  as  now,  I  stood  up  for  the  Constitntion  and 
Representatives;  bold,  outspoken,  rampant  the  Union.  Then,  as  now,  I  was  in  favor  of 
treason  was  daily  and  hourly  uttered.  The  the  perpetuity  of  this  glorious  Government, 
threat  was  made  upon  this  floor  in  my  pres-  But  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was,  as  he  tes- 
ence  by  a  Senator,  '  You  may  give  us  a  Uank  tified  before  a  committee,  *  a  Union  secession- 
sheet  of  paper  and  let  us  All  it  up  as  we  please,  ist'  I  have  the  testimony  here  before  me. 
and  then  we  will  not  live  with  you.'  And  an-  Will  somebody  explain  what  that  means — *  a 
other  Senator  stood  here  beside  that  Senator  Union  secessionist '  ?  Mr.  President,  I  should 
from  Texas  and  said,  *  I  stand  by  the  Senator  like  to  see  the  dictionary  where  the  de^nition 
from  Texas.'  Treason  was  applauded  in  the  can  be  found  of  ^  a  Union  secessionist  M  I  do 
galleries  of  this  body,  and  treason  was  talked  not  understand  the  term, 
on  the  streets,  in  the  street*cars,  in  private  cir-  **  He  says  that  they  have  a  right  to  have  a 
cles;  everywhere  it  was  treasfon— treason  in  solid  South,  but  a  solid  North  will  destroy  the 
your  departments,  traitors  in  the  White  House,  Government.  Why,  Mr.  Pretident,  the  South 
traitors  around  these  galleries,  traitors  every-  is  no  more  solid  to-day  than  it  was  in  1867." 
where.  The  flag  of  rebeUion  had  been  raised ;  Several  Senators :  ^'  Eighteen  hundred  and 
the  Union  was  already  dissolved,  we  were  sixty-one,  yon  mean." 

told ;  the  rebel  Government  was  already  es-  Mr.  Chandler :  ^^  Well,  it  was  the  same  in 

tablished  with  its  capital  in  Alabama.     ^  And  1857.    It  was  just  as  solid'in  1857  as  it  is  to- 

now  we  will  negotiate  with  yon,'  was  said  to  day.    It  has  been  solid  erer  since,  and  it  was 

ns.     Upon  what  basis  would  you  negotiate  ?  no  quarrel  with  the  North  that  made  it  solid. 

Upon  what  basis  did  yon  call  your  peace  con-  It  was  solid  because  it  was  determined  either 

vention  ?     With  rampant  rebellion  staring  ns  to  '  rule  or  ruin '  this  nation.     It  tried  the 

in  the  face,  sir,  it  whs  no  time  to  negotiate.  '  ruin '  scheme  with  arms ;   and  now,  having 

The  time  for  negotiation  was  past.     We  had  failed  to  ruin  this  Government  with  arms,  it 

offered  everything  we  could  in  the  way  of  ne-  comes  back  to  ruin  it  by  withholding  supplies 

gotiation,  everything  in  the  way  of  compro-  to  carry  on  the  Government.     Sir,  the  men 

mise,  and  alf  our  proffers  had  been  indignantly  have  changed  since  1857.     There  is  now  but 

refused.  one  member  on  this  floor  who  stood  here  with 

*^  Sir,  this  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  me  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857.  The  men  have 
that  letter  was  written ;  and,  after  Mr.  Powell  changed,  the  measures  not  at  all.  Ton  then 
had  made  his  assault  upon  me  in  this  body  for  fought  for  the  overthrow  of  this  Government, 
it,  I  instantly  responded,  relating  what  I  have  and  now  yon  vote  and  talk  for  the  same  pur- 
related  here  now  with  regard  to  the  letter,  and  pose.  You  are  to-day,  as  yon  were  then,  de- 
I  said,  *  I  stand  by  that  letter,'  and  I  stand  by  termined  either  to  rule  or  ruin  this  Govem- 
it  now.  What  was  there  in  it  then,  and  what  roent,  and  you  can  not  do  either." 
is  there  in  it  nov^  ?  The  State  of  Michigan  Motions  were  made  on  the  Republican  ride 
was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  of  the  bill  repeal- 
and  the  Union  and  the  enforcement  of  the  ing  the  portions  of  acts  relating  to  Jurors, 
laws,  even  to  the  letting  of  blood  if  need  be,  supervisors,  and  marshals.  These  were  re- 
and  that  was  all  there  was  and  all  there  is  in  Jected  by  a  strict  party  vote, 
that  letter.    Make  the  most  of  it.  The  President  oro  tempore:  '^If  there  are 

**  The  Senator  from  Georgia  says  that  I  did  no  further  amendments,  the  question  is.  Shall 

not  shed  any  blood.    How  much  blood  did  he  the  bill  be  read  the  third  time? " 

shed  I     Will  somebody  inform  ns  the  exact  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
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TLe  President  pro  tempore :  " The  qnestioii  depntymmlmlii. bavtajr  iny jnttaj topeHbrm in iMpeet  to 

now  IS,  biMUl  the  bm  paMV  lowiufftli«moompeiiMdon?b«,andttieume«Mherabjr,f«- 

The  roll-oall  haviug  been  condoded,  Uie  re-  peaiedL 

salt  was  annoanced  as  follows :  It  also  contains  cUuaes  amending  flecdonB  S017, 2019, 

V         T»ii       D      _joi.nii  r.^1 II  n  x,  8028,  and  2081  of  the  Berised  Statutea. 

T^^?^^!^'^.*^?^'  ^?'  ^'  9"*^?^  S?'^®'  Tie  Mcdona  of  the  Berised  Statutes  which  the  bifl, 
Davis  of  West  Viigmia,  Eaton,  Gwljnd,  Gordon,  ^  approved,  would  repeal  or  amend,  are  part  of  an  acC^ 
Groome,  Orover,  Hynpton,  Harris,  Hereford,  Houston,  approved  May  SO,  l^and  ameiided  ^bruaiy  2?, 
Jolmston.  Jonas.  Jones  ot  U  londa,  Keman,  Ijimiff,  ^Jf^  entitled  "  An  act  to  enforoe  the  rights  of  cidzen^ 
McDonald.  McPherson,  Maxey ,  Morgan.  Kandolph,  ^^  ^^  United  States  to  vote  in  the  several  8tat«s  of 
Ransom,  SaubbuiT,  SUtor,  Th^rman,  V^^  Vow-  ^^  Union,  and  for  other  purposes."  AU  of  the  pro- 
ben.  Walker  Wallace, Whyte, WilhaiM. Withwj- J.  ^^^ ^^ ^^ above-nameS aitowhich  it  is  prop^i^id 

NATS-Allgjn,    Anthony,    BeU,    Blame,    Booth,  in  this  bill  to  repeal  or  modify  relate  to  the  Congrce- 

^r^i^S^^'T^n    v^^*^^  «onal  elections.  *The  remai^  portion  of  thcTaw. 

^l^f^^A^^^'  P''*^i^%^'™^i£S!S'  ^J^c»i  will  continue  in  foroTiSbrlthe  enactment  oi 

HiU  of  Colorado,  Hoar,  .^f Sf^Vj^^^'f  tf^^  this  measure,  U  that.which  provides  for  the  wpointr 

Logan,  McMdlan,  Momll,  Paddock,  Piatt,  Rollins,  j^^nt,  by  a  judge  of  the  Cirouit  Court  of  the^Jnited 

Saunders,  Teller,  Wmdoni— 27.    ,  gj^t^  of  two  Mi)ervisoni  of  election  in  each  election 

ABSKHT-Butler,CaiT)entoisDavisof  nimois^  ^jjJSSt^  ^         dSagressional  election,  on  due  appli- 

Farlev  HaBdm,  Hdl  of  Georgia,  Jones  of  Nevada,  cation3fcitiaenswh5deelre,intiielang;uigeoftheUw, 

Pendleton,  Plumb,  Sharon,  vest— 12.  a^  Yiayt  such  election  guarded  and  scrutiniied.»» 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  The  duties  of  the  supervisors  wUl  be  to  attend  at  Um 

'^  polls  at  all  Congressional  elections,  and  to  remam  after 
-.     . ,      —                  ^-       ^^,     XV     #  11  the  polls  are  open  until  every  vote  cast  has  been  count- 
In  the  House,  on  May  29tn,  tne  lollowinff  ed,  but  they  will  "have  no  authority  to  make  arrests, 
yeto  fh>m  President  Hayes  was  received  and  or  to  perform  other  duties  than  to  bo  in  the  immediate 
P^3^ ;  presence  of  the  officers  holding  the  election,  and  to  wit- 
fr\x    WT        ^  n           *,^  nees  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  countiiuf  of  the 
ToiU  BouM  of  Iifpre»ini<aHfm:  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^  making^  a  return  tiiereot"    The  part 
After  mature  consideration  of  tiie  bill  entitled     An  ^^^  "^  election  lawwBich  will  be  repealed  bv  the^ 
Act  m^ff  appropriations  for  tiielegislafcivft,  exe«i-  ^^^  ^^  ^jj^  ^^  includes  those  sections  which  give 
fave,  and  judical  expenses  of  tlie  Government  for  tiie  Authority  to  Uie  siq)ervi8ore  of  election  "  to  pemonally 

***^  l?l  ®°^i?    .      -f ;  lu^hi""^  ^7w^!LE^"  Mrutinii, count,  and  canvass  each  baUot.^and  all 

poses,'  I  herew^^  return  ittp  ^e  Souse  of  Represent-  ^^  ;^^^  ^^  confer  authority  upon  Uie  United 

^ivjs,  m  which  It  oriffinated,  with  the  followmg  ob-  g^,^^^  marshals  and  deputy  mai3ial£^  connection 

jections  to  Ito  approval:                                  ^  »..t.^  with  tiie  Congressional  elections.    The  enactment  of 

The  mam  purpose  of  Ae  bill  ij»  to  apgwriate  the  ^^  y^  wUlX)  repeal  section  6622  of  the  Criminal 

money  reoidred  to  support  dunng  tiie  next  fiscal  yesr  gtatutes  of  the  United  States,  which  w«a  enacted  for 

the  several  dvU  depsrtments  of  the  Government    The  ^^  protection  of  United  States  officers  engaffed  in  the 

amount  appropriated  exceeds  in  the  aggregate  $18,-  SscCurgeoftiieir  duties  at  the  CongressiiMttlird^ 

^^^*^^^'  This  section  protects  supervison  and  marshals  in  the 


uie  Dui  ooniamea  no  owier  proviaions,  no  omeouon  xo  ^^^^  suniiuA  the  United  States. 

Its  aOTPoval  would  be  made.    It  embraoM,  however,  a  ^he  Sie  meaning  and  effect  of  tiio  proposed  l^is- 

nni^r  of  clauses  relating  to  «ubje^  of  great  genend  y^^^^  ^   ^^^    rf^  supervisors,  with  tfieauthSty 

interest,  which  are  wholly,  unnconected  wnhOie  ap-  ^  observe  and  witness  t£e  proceidings  at  the  Con- 

gropnations  whicAi  it  provides  for.    The  olgections  to  g^^i^j^  elections,  will  be  iStT^tiBiere  will  be  no 

aie  pnwtice  of  tacking  general  legisl^on  to  appropna^  ^^^^  ^      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  prevent  interference  with 

tion  bills,  especially  whenthe  object  is  to  Hepnye  a  ^^  ^^     ^  ^    ^^  ^    violation  of  tiie  Uw 

Godrdmate  branch  of  the  Government  of  to  n^t  to  ^^^^  which  Uieir  powew  are  derived.    If  tiiis  WU  U 

the  free  exercise  of  its  own  discretion  and  jud^ent  approved,  only  the  shadow  of  tiie  autiiority  of  tiie 

touching  such  genend  legislation,  were  set  forth  m  the  xf^ited  States  kt  tiie  national  elections  will  remwn- 


^"^^J^S^  to  Congress  of  sufficient  weight  to  dis-  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  supervisore  is  tiie  permission  to 

suade  from  tiiia   renewed  mcorporation  of  general  j^^^  ^^  oversight  of  the  elections  as  poUtioal  parties 

!2J^^f!i^'JL^S!!^™?lS       '  f  r  ^^^^  ^^'  are  in  Oie  habit  of  exercising  wiUiout  any  au&ority 

stot»tional  duty  m  Pe:T>oct  of  Ae  general  lejjisUtion  tiius  ^^  j       ^  ^^^  ^  piwenttSeir  opponents  from  ob- 

placed  before  me  can  not.  lydi^aiargedwitii^^^  taining  unfair  advantages.    The  o§"ect  of  tiie  bUl  is 

^^^T^fnh}!^7^}il^fT'^'^fT^^^^^^  todes&oy  any  control^atever  by  the  United  States 

toons  by  CongnM  for  the  support  of  the  Govenmie^^  over  tiie  Congressional  elections. 

Wi^out  repeating  tiiose  objections,  I  respertf^^  "^  T^^^^^ 

^'^^Ix  °*^Sr«/S  ^"SSS-TkI  ^U^^a  ""'^^T*  *"?  }^^  ground^S^e  election  of  membein  ot^CwigiSs  w  a 

pnnciple  mam&uned  m  debate  by  tiie  advocates  of  tins  gj^^^  ^y^^  concerns  tiie  States  alone :  tiiatthese  elec- 

bdl,  namely,  tiiat"  to  ^thhold  a^propnations  is  a  ^i^ns  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by  tiie  States ; 

— ^^'i^^K^iSS^  ?  p  ^®  ^re^y  ofwhat  the  mit-  ^j^^.  there  are  and  can  be  no  such  eleations  as  nation^ 

jonty  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  may  regard  as  ^  elections ;  and  tiiat  tiie  existing  kw  of  tiie  United 

irPlmf?' »  «     «v   #  n     •       i  ^^  States  regulating  the  Congressional  elections  is  with- 

TBe  bdl  contains  tiie  foHowmg  clauses,  namely :  out-wwrwit  inSe  Constitation.    It  is  evident,  how- 

Andpro9td4d  further.  That  the  foUowinff  Mctloni  of  the  ever,  that  tiie  framen  of  the  Constitution  regarded 

IS«yl8«d  Statatet  of  the  TTnited  AUtes,  oameljr,  sections  2016,  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  in  every  State 

!?i^/^^?*^!f  ?  ■?  2L***lS?*^rl?f  •««"?°*  «^  ^  and  in  every  district  as,  in  a  vSry  important  sense, 

rsSTSs^ssS^rh^'XrSX^ ^"""^  j-tlv  a  maSr  of  politicJ  interested  Snc^^^ 

other  Metlons  of  the  SevlMd  fttSntes.  and  sll  laws  and  parts  ^?iol«  country.    The  original  provision  of  tiie  Con- 

of  hwB  anthorUng  the  iq>polotment  of  ehlet  soperrtoors  of  stituUon  on  this  sulgeot  is  as  follows  (section  4,  arti- 

electloos,  speoial  deputy  marshals  of  elocUons,  or  general  de  1) : 

TOL.  nx. — 19    A 
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Tbe  timefl,  places,  and  manner  of  boldinff  elections  for  Sen-  dent  of  the  United  St&tes.    They  attracted  the  attcn- 

ators  and  BepresentotiTee  shall  be  Drescribed  In  each  State  tion  of  the  whole  country.    It  yraa  plain  that  if  they 

by  the  Lerialature  thereof :  bnt  theCongtess  may  at  any  time  could  be  continued  and  repeated  wSh  impunity  fit4 

If^Z^^ZJSi^r'''^''^'^'^^"''^'^^'^  governm.entwaaimpoaaiblerAdi& 

^^  in  opposmff  the  passage  of  the  election  laws  declared 

A  iVirther  provision  has  been  since  added,  which  ia  that^e  had  "  for  a  long  time  believed  that  our  form  of 

embraced  in  the  ftttecnth  amendment.    It  is  aa  fol-  ^vemment  was  a  compoxative  failure  in  the  laiger  eit- 

lowa :  xes/*    To  meet  these  evils  and  to  prevent  these  crimes 

SwmoHl.  The  rigbtof  citl^nsof  tbe  United  Statesto  vote  J!i^„?°l*!?«l*i;J^         regulating  Congreeaional  eleo- 

shaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe  United  SUtes  or  by  ^^St    S^  enacieo.                             ,,         ,. 

any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prevtoos  condition  of  The  fhuners  ot  these  laws  have  not  been  disappomt- 

servitude.  ed  m  their  results.    In  the  large  cities,  under  their  pro- 

Sio.  S.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  aril-  visions,  the  elections  have  bt^n  comparatively  poaoe> 

de  by  appropriate  legishition.  able,  orderly  and  honest.    Even  the  opponents  of  these 

TT  J     *v             1         .  s       *^t.   /^     _^..  ^      ,  1*W8  have  borne  testimony  to  their  vaiue  and  effiden- 

Under  tiiegenend  provision  ofthe  Constitution  (sec-  cy,  and  to  the  necessity  for  their  enactment.    The 

tion  4,  artiole  1),  CongrcM  in  1866  passed  acomprehen-  obiimittee  of  the  Forty-lburth  Congress,  composed  of 

sive  law  ^ich  prownbed  i\iU  and  detailed  regulataons  members  a  majority  of  whom  were  oppJwed  toSese 

for  the  election  of  Senators  bv  the  Lojpsl^ures  of  the  la^s,  in  their  report  on  the  New  York  election  of  1876, 

several  States.    This  law  had  been  m  force  almost  guj^.                 ^                                          -^         •  > 
thirteen  years.    In  pursuance  of  it  all  the  memben 

of  the  present  Senate  of  the  United  States  hold  their  The  committee  wonld  commend  to  other  portions  of  the 

seats.    ItB  constitutionality  is  not  called  in  question,  f?""*^^*^  ^  *^^^  ^^}^^^  f  "■f^«**]®  system,  developed 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  sound  argument  can  f J^JXiSf  "f  ?5^^^^J^^  ^^^^i  "SSSSJ^r !£ 
k^  ^«uA^  :«  ».*!Ln...«.  «-#•  *.v.yw  ..wx».*:*..*j«.^.U4...  ^^  ^.*:».>i  *^B  "^  harmony  for  an  honest -purpose.  In  no  portion  of  the 
be  made  m  support  of  the  constitutionality  of  national  ^Srld,  and  in  no  era  of  time,  where  there  has  b^  an  ezpies- 
regulation  of  senatorial  elections  which  will  not  show  sion  of  the  popular  will  through  the  forms  of  law,  has  there 
that  the  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bepro-  been  a  more  complete  and  thorough  Ulnstration  of  repabHcaa 
sentativos  may  also  be  constitutionally  regulatea  by  institntlons.  Whatever  may  haT«f  been  the  previoas  nabit  or 
the  national  authority.  conduct  of  elections  in  those  dties,  or  howsoever  they  may 
The  bill  before  me  itself  reooflnizes  the  principle  that  "•n^'fc*  themselves  in  the  ftiture,  tills  election  of  18T6  wffl 
4\^^  {^rlr,,0^^wi^^  ^J^i^L\^^t^*TZ^\l^J^J*2  Tk,,*  '^'^^  "  »  mouumcut  of  what  good  Ikith,  honest  endeavor, 
the  Congressional  electoons  are  not  State  elections,  but  ^gal  forms,  and  Just  authority  miy  do  forthe  protection  ol' 
national  elections.  It  leaves  m  Aill  foree  the  existmg  the  electonl  franchise, 
statute  under  which  supervison  are  still  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  national  authority,  to  *^  observe  and  wit-  This  bill  recognizes  the  authority  and  duty  of  the 


'jguardcd  .    _      .     _  _   

pervise,  in  any  respect  whatever,  the  Congressional  make  its  supervision  effectual.  The  neat  bo^y  of  the 
elections  exists  under  section  4^  article  1,  or  the  Con-  people  of  all  parties  want  ftce  and  fair  elections, 
stitution,  it  is  a  power  which,  like  ever]r  other  power  They  do  not  think  tiiat  a  free  election  means  freedom 
belonging  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law,  or  tiiat  the 
paramount  and  supreme,  and  includes  the  riffht  to  em-  place  of  an  election  should  be  a  sanctuai^  for  lawless- 
ploy  the  necessanr  means  to  carry  it  into  efrect  ness  and  crime.    On  the  day  of  an  election  peace  and 

The  stetutes  oi  the  United  Stetes  which  regulate  the  good  order  are  more  necessary  than  on  any  other  day 

election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentetives,  of  the  year.    On  that  day  the  humblest  and  feeblest 

an  essential  part  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  by  citizens,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  should  be,  and 

this  bill,  have  been  in  force  about  eight  yean.    Four  should  nave  reason  to  feel  that  they  are,  safe  in  the 

Congressional  elections  have  been  hold  under  them,  exercise  of  their  most  responsible  duty  and  their  most 

twoof  which  were  at  the  Presidential  elections  of  1872  sacred  right  as  members  of  societ)r,  their  duty  and 

and  1876.  their  right  to  vote.    The  constitutional  authority  to 

Numerous  prosecutions,  trials,  and  convictions  have  regulate  the  Congressional  elections  which  belongs  to 

been  had  in  the  courts  of  the  United  Stetes  in  all  parts  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  which  it  is 

of  the  Union  for  violations  of  these  laws.    In  no  re-  necessary  to  exert  to  secure  the  right  to  vote  to  eveiy 

ported  case  has  their  constitutionality  been  called  in  citizen  possessing  the  re<iuisite  <}uidifications,  ought  to 

guestion  by  any  judge  of  the  courte  of  the  United  be  enforced  by  appropriate  legislation.  So  far  frT>m 
tetes.  The  vtuidity  of  these  laws  is  sustained  by  the  public  opinion  in  any  part  of  the  country  favoring  any 
uniform  course  of  judicial  action  and  opinion.  relaxation  of  the  authority  of  the  Government  in  the 
If  it  is  urged  that  the  United  Stetes  election  laws  are  protection  of  elections  from  violence  and  corruption,  I 
not  necessary,  an  ample  replv  is  fUmished  bv  the  his-  believe  it  demands  greater  vigor,  both  in  the  onact- 
tory  of  their  origin  and  or  their  resulto.  Tney  were  ment  and  in  the  execution  of  laws  framed  for  that 
especially  prompted  by  the  investigation  and  exposure  purpose.  Any  oppresbion,  any  partisan  partiality, 
or  the  fiiauds  committed  in  the  city  and  Stete  or  New  which  experience  may  have  shown  in  the  working  of 
York  at  the  elections  of  1868.  Committees  represent-  existing  laws,  may  well  engage  the  careful  attention 
ing  both  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  country  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive  in  their  respec- 
have  submitted  reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives  tive  spheres  of  duty  for  the  correction  of  these  mis- 
on  the  extent  of  those  frauds.  A  committee  of  the  For-  chielk.  As  no  Congressional  elections  occur  until 
tieth  Congress,  ailer  a  full  investigation,  reached  the  after  the  regular  session  of  Congress  will  have  been 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  fraudulent  votes  cast  in  held,  there  seems  to  be  no  public  exigency  that 
the  city  of  New  York  alone  in  1868  was  not  less  than  would  preclude  a  seasonable  consideration  at  that 
25,000.  A  committee  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress^  in  session  of  any  administrative  doteils  that  might  im- 
thcir  report  submitted  in  1877,  adopted  the  opimon  prove  the  present  methods  designed  for  the  protection 
that  for  every  100  actual  voters  of  the  city  of  New  York  of  all  citizens  in  the  complete  and  equal  exerdse  of  the 
in  1868, 108  votes  were  cast :  when,  in  fhct,  the  num-  ri^ht  and  power  of  the  suffrage  at  such  elections.  But 
ber  of  lawf^  votes  cast  ooula  not  have  exco^ed  88  per  with  my  views,  both  of  the  constitutionality  and  of 
cent,  of  the  actual  voters  of  the  city.  By  this  stete-  the  value  of  the  existing  laws,  I  can  not  approve  any 
ment  the  number  of  fraudulent  votes  at  that  election,  measure  for  their  repeal  except  in  connection  with  the 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  was  between  thirty  ana  enactment  of  other  legislation  which  may  reasonably 
forty  thousand.  These  fitiuds  completely  reversed  the  be  expected  to  afford  wiser  and  more  efficient  safe- 
result  of  the  election  in  the  Stete  of  New  York,  both  guards  for  free  and  honest  congressional  elections. 
M  to  the  choice  of  Governor  and  Stete  officers,  and  as  RUTHEBFOSD  B.  HAYES, 
to  tSi^  choice  of  electors  of  President  and  Yice-Presi-  ExEcmvE  Mansion,  Matf  29, 1879. 
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'    Mr.  Atkins:  *' I  ask  that  the  Honse  now  pro-  (H.  R.  No.  2172)  making  appropriations  for 

ceeci  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  bill  as  pre-  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  legislative,  exe- 

scribed  by  the  Constitution."  cative,  and  Jadicial  departments  of  the  Oov- 

llie  Speaker:   ^*The  question  is,  "Will  the  emment,  and  which  was  recommitted;  and 

House  on  reconsideration  agree  to  pass  this  bill,  I  now  ask  nnaniraous  consent  to  submit  a 

notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  Presi-  brief  statement,  and  that  the  gentleman  from 

dent?    This  question,  according  to  the  require-  Connecticut  [Mr.  Hawley]  may  likewise  be 

ments  of  the  Constitntion,  must  be  taken  by  allowed  to  make  a  statement." 

yeas  and  nays.    The  Clerk  will  call  tlie  roll."  There  was  no  objection,  and  it  was  ordered 

The  question  was  taken  as  follows :  accordingly. 

Yeas— Acklen,  Aiken,  Atherton.  Atkins,  Bachman,  Mr.  Atkins :  "  The  restrictfon  that  was  upon 

Beale,Beluhoover,BickneU,Bla6lKDuni,BhaB,Bloimt,  the  vetoed  bill,  and  which  created  such  a  con- 

?'i?*'i?  9S^i?'^^'^'^®^)^  ?f  ^^Sl^^^^'*^  SH^^'  test  upon  this  floor,  is  not  embraced  in  this 

John B.  Clark,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Goffinotn,  Golenck,  Con-  vni      vr-_  !_  ^v^  «.Nrw-^T««.;»f;y^«i  #«•  ^u^  ^^«4-;» 

verse.  Cook,  C?ovort,cix.  Cravens.  CuibeiBon,l5avid-  ^^\    ^^^  >»  the  appropriation  for  the  contm- 

Bon,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  toundes  H.  Davis,  Dibrell,  8®nt  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  country, 

DidLey,  Elam,  £UU,  Evins,  Ewing.  Felton,  Finlev,  amounting  to  $2,600,000  or  $2,700,000,  em- 

Fomey,  FrostJ  Geddes,  Gibson,  Goode,  Gunter,  N.  J.  braced  m  this  bill.    You  will  remember,  Mr. 

were  placed  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 


KiniSei'  Kh^rKloto^ L^dLLTB'e^. Lowi,  Mm^    approprjatioii  bill  that  the  restrictive  clauses 
ning,  Bei\)amm  F.  Bfaitin,  Edward  L.  Martin,  McKen- 


Bimonton,  O.  R.  Smgloton,   Slemons,  William  £.  _ .     . 

Smith,  Spoer.  Springer,  Steele.  Stephens,  Stevenson,  which  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

Talbott.  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tillman,  R.  W.  Towns-  MoMahon]  will  probably  report  to-day  to  the 

hendjOacar  Turner,  Thomas  Turner,  Vance,  Wad-  TTmiaA  »»  ^      ^ 

dilL  Wellborn,  Whiteakor,  Whitthome,  Thomas  WD-  "  ij**'*  „     ,  ct  *      xv       v  •  *  ^v 

iCuds,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wiso,  Wright,  Casey  Young  ^  -^-  .Hawley:    "As   the  chairman  of  the 

—114.  Comnuttee  on  Appropnations  has  said,  this 

Nays— N.  W.  Aldrich,  Andenon,  Baker,  Barber,  bill  aims  to  do  what  was  aimed  at  in  the  more 

Bartow.  Bayne,Belfopd,  Bingham,  Blake,  Bowman,  regukr  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ap- 

Daggett,  Geoige  B.  Davis,  Deering,  DunSu,  Errott,  w«i  «  the  political  sections.    Now,  we  of  the 

Farr,  Ferdon,  Fisher,  Ford,  For^  Frye,  GodshaU^  minority  of  the  committee,  and  I  miffht  say 

Hall,  John  Hammond,  Hanner,  Bei^aimn  W.  Harris,  the  Republicans  in  general,  are  opposed  to  the 

phrey,  Jovoe,  Ketcham,  lindsey,  Mareh,  McCoid,  Mo-  «>it.    The  minority  would  very  mnch  have 

Qowan,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Neal,  Newbenr,  preferred  to  pass  the  regular  appropriation  bill 

Nororofls,  O'NeiUL  Orth,  Osmer.  Overton.  Pound,  for  these  branches  of  the  pubHc  service  which 

Presoott,  Prioe,  Kioe,  D.  P.  Rionardson,  Bobinaon, 

William  A.  Russell,  Thomas  "         "         "'   " 

beiger, 

Thomas, 

tine.  Van  Aernam.  Van   VoofSiis. 'Voorhis,  Wait,  tain  amendments  in  which  the  House  con* 

^S^  T^^^^  ^J?;,.^^f??J  T^T^^h    «  .,  curred,  making  approval  No.  8,  and  which 

BJSru,^Brdri^S":^4tBt^  wasagdnapproUliyanjajorityo^^ 

Camp,  Chittenden,  ClkflinTAlvah  A.  (ilaric,  Cowgill,  "^^^^  »t  was  attempted  to  pass  the  bill  over 

Crowley,  De  La  Matyr,  Deustor,  Dick,  Dimn,  Dwifht,  the  veto,  which  makes  approval  No.  4.    Four 


Martin,  Mason,  iSfcCook,  McKinley,  ifiles.  Money,  preferred  to  take  because  of  its  very  mnch  bet- 
Morse,  Morton.  Muldrow,  MuUer,  Murch,  Myers,  ter  form,  because  of  its  clearness  in  doing  the 
O'Brien,  O^ReUlv,  PiejPoe,  Reed.  Robeson,  Kothwell,  work  aimed  at    It  contains,  as  has  been  stated 

degraff,  Warner.  Washburn,  Weaver,  Wel\s,  White,  ordinarily  described  as  such,  and  we  finally 

Fernando  Woo<L  Walter  A.  Wood,  Yooum,  Thomas  rather  consented  to  its  passage  than  approved 

UYoung-78.  of  it." 

8o  the  bill  wa»  not  passed,  two  thirds  not  Mr.  Atkins :  *'  I  now  move  that  the  rules  be 

▼oting  in  favor  thereof.  suspended  and  the  bill  passed;" 

So  the  bill  was  passed — ayes,  187;  noes,  22 ; 

In  the  Honde,  on  June  10th,  an  amended  not  voting,  77. 
appropriation  bill  waa  considered.    Mr.  At- 
kins of  Tennessee  said :  ^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  the  Senate,  on  June  I4th,  the  bill  was 
ananimonsly  authorized  and  directed  by  the  considered. 

Committee  on  Appropriations  to  report  a  sub-  Mr.  Beck  of  Kentucky  said :  "  Mr.  Fresi- 

ftitnte  for  the  bill  presented  a  few  daya  ago  dent,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
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Appropriations  to  report  back  the  bill  sent  to 
us  from  the  House  with  the  amendments  added 
hy  the  Committee  on  Appropriations;  but  I 
am  not  authorized  by  the  committee  to  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  it  I  desire  to  say  before  the 
bill  is  read,  if  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  that 
the  CoDunittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House^ 
instead  of  pursuing  tbe  usual  form  of  present- 
ing a  detailed  bill,  thought  it  best  to  send 
House  bill  No.  2261,  which  makes  this  provi- 
sion as  its  principal  operative  dause : 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judidal  expenses  of  the  Govern* 
ment  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June  80, 1880.  there  is 
hereby  appropriatea,  out  of  any  money  in  tne  Trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  same  sums  of 
money  and  for  the  like  purposes  (and  continiun^  the 
same  provinons  relating  thereto),  as  were  ^propnated 
for  the  service  of  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  80, 1879, 
by  the  act  entitled  *■  An  Act  making  appropnations 
for  the  IflgislativcL  executive,  and  juoucial  expenses  of 
the  Qovenunent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1879,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  June  19, 1878 
^except  as  hereinafter  declared),  subjeot  to  all  the  lim- 
itations and  conditions  in  respect  to  the  disburBement 
of  the  appropriations  hereby  made  that  were  imposed 
by  siud  act,  and  the  other  laws  of  the  United  States 
upon  or  in  respect  to  the  appropriations  made  by  said 
act. 

"  Then  follow  first  a  number  of  exceptions, 
from  line  20  to  line  46 ;  then  f^om  line  47  to 
line  67  are  provisions  affirmatively  changing 
the  act  of  June  19, 1878,  saying  that  no  more 
than  the  snms  stated  respectively  are  appro- 
priated ;  and  fh>m  line  58  down  to  the  close 
of  section  1,  on  line  121,  are  amendments  to 
that  act.  Section  2  provides  for  the  sslary  of 
certain  offices  created  by  acts  of  1870,  and  for 
matters  provided  for  in  other  acts,  and  for  the 
mints  and  assay  offices,  and  *the  following 
additional  sums  are  hereby  appropriated*; 
then  follows  a  list  oi  them  running  through 
each  of  the  departments,  with  two  other  seo* 
tions  at  the  ena  making  general  provisions. 

**  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  I  was  directed 
to  take  charge  of  this  bill  and  present  it  to  the 
Senate,  I  desire  to  say  to  Senators,  first,  that 
before  they  can  understand  the  bill  intelli- 
gently they  will  have  .to  obtain  the  act  ap- 
proved June  19,  1878,  being  public  act  No. 
186  of  the  second  session  of  the  Eorty-fifth 
Congress,  which  I  suppose  can  be  obtained  in 
the  document-room ;  at  least  I  obtained  a  few 
copies  there.  As  that  is  the  act  which  the 
House  has  reSnacted  in  substance,  without 
that  act  no  Senator  csn  very  well  know  what 
he  is  doing  or  what  he  is  voting  for  in  the 
House  bill  now  before  us. 

^*I  have  endeavored  in  the  amendment  I 
offered  to  present  the  bill  of  the  current  year 
as  now  amended  in  a  form  to  be  easily  under- 
stood. Therefore  it  was  that  I  thought  the 
House  bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  read 
at  length,  with  my  amendment  in  the  hands 
of  Senators,  as  it  differs  in  its  form  so  essen- 
tially from  the  bills  ordinarily  presented." 


A  discussion  ensned,  daring  which  some 
amendments  were  made  to  the  bill,  and  it  wst 
passed. 

The  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate.  The  result  of  this  disagreement 
was  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses,  at 
which  the  differences  were  adjusted  and  ap- 
proved by  each  House,  and  the  bill  became  a 
law. 


In  the  House,  on  June  10th,  the  judicial  ap- 
propriation bill  was  considered. 

Mr.  McMahon  said:  '*!  desire  to  make  a 
privileged  report  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  report  back  the  biU  (H.  R.  No. 
2262)  making  appropriations  for  certain  judi- 
cial expenses,  and  I  ask  for  its  consideration 
now." 

The  bill  was  read. 

Mr.  McMahon :  *^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
make  a  short  statement  to  the  Committee  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  The  bill  which  we  now 
present  for  consideration  has  heretofore  been  a 
part  of  the  sundry  civil  bill^  The  amount  ap- 
propriated by  this  bill  has  generally  been  appro- 
priated in  one  sum,  the  sum  of  $2,600,000,  some 
years,  $2,600,000,  $2,700,000,  and  $2,800,000, 
in  other  years,  and  sometimes  $8,000,000,  but 
always  in  one  sum  and  undivided  as  to  its  U8e«. 
The  Committee  have  thought  it  proper  to  have 
this  large  sum  itemized.  We  have  required  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  estimate  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee the  appropriations  needed  for  the  several 
different  purposes,  and  w&  have  followed  the 
estimates  sent  to  us  except  as  to  three  different 
items.  We  have  reducea  the  appropriation  for 
the  pay  of  district  attorneys  uid  their  assist- 
ants $60,000  below  the  estimates.  We  have  also 
reduced  the  pay  of  United  States  marshals  and 
their  deputies  $60,000.  We  have  reduced  the 
pay  of  jurors  $190,000,  because  we  have  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  a  provision  redudng 
their  compensation  from  three  to  two  dollars  a 
day,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  At- 
torney-General himself  that  such  a  reduction 
will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  $200,000  of  the 
appropriations.  The  fees  of  witnesses  we  have 
left  according  to  the  estimate*  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  so  also  for  the  support  of 
United  States  prisoners ;  so  also  for  the  rent  of 
United  States  court-rooms,  and  for  certain 
miscellaneous  purposes,  such  as  fuel,  lights, 
stationery,  furniture,  sweepers,  etc.,  a  totiu  ap- 
propriation of  $280,000,  which  amount  may 
seem  very  large,  but  it  covers  a  very  large  and 
uncertain  contingent  ground.  The  entire 
amount  appropriated  for  all  purposes  is  $2,690,- 
000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  think  the  ap- 
propriations will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

"  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  one  clause  of  this  bill,  and 
to  state  that  no  money  is  anpropriated  for  the 
payment  of  deputy  marshsLis,  ^special*  deputy 
marshals  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  for  stt^ 
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yioes  on  the  day  of  election.  The  last  daase  that  we  did  not  in  any  way  intend  to  abridge 
of  tiie  first  seotion  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  rights  of  oar  colored  cidz^is  as  Jurors,  and 
'no  part  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated  is  that  we  intended  to  guarantee  them  aU  their 
appropriated  to  pay  any  salaries,  compensa-  rights  everywhere,  whatever  may  be  the  State 
tion^  fees,  or  expenses  under  or  in  virtue  of    law  upon  the  subject. 

title  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  of  any  pro-  ^*  We  have  added  another  clause,  section  4. 
vision  of  said  title.^  Now,  if  gentlemen  will  In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Attorneys- 
look  at  that  title  of  the  Revised  Statutes  they  General  we  discovered  a  very  extraordinary 
will  see  that  it  covers  the  appointment  of  dep-  fact.  We  discovered  that  the  report  which  the 
uty  marshals,  their  duties,  pay,  etc,  the  sub-  Attomey-Greneral  makes  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
.pcenaing  of  witnesses  in  certain  cases  before  resentatives  of  his  annual  expenditures  in  any 
the  supervisors  of  elections,  etc.  I  will  say  one  year  covers  only  the  amount  expended 
that  the  clause  in  the  bill  which  I  have  quoted  during  that  fiscal  year  out  of  the  funds  appro- 
is  a  very  sweeping  one,  and  is  intended  to  pre-  priatedybr  that  particular  year.  To  illustrate, 
vent  the  enforcement  of  the  supervisors  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
deputy-marshals  clauses  of  the  Revised  Stat-  1879,  there  was  left  an  unexpended  balance  of 
utes  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  far  as  a  fail-  $500,000,  and  that  amount  should  be  expended 
are  to  appropriate  money  for  their  compensa-  for  obligations  incurred  during  the  year  ending 
tion  will  effect  the  purpose.  June  80,  1880,  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 

*'  In  the  second  section  is  a  provision  that  aU  next  annual  report  made  to  this  Congress  for 
sums  appropriated  in  this  bill  shall  be  in  full  the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June 
for  the  persons  and  purposes  designated  for  the  SO,  1879^  nor  would  it  be  found  in  the  exi>en- 
next  fiscal  year.  Aiid  to  that  we  have  added  ditures  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
a  clause  by  which  we  slightiy  modify  the  exist-  1880.  Therefore  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
ing  law,  to  the  effect  that  *  no  department  or  is  and  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  in 
officer  of  the  Government  shall,  during  said  that  way  which  is  never  accounted  for  to  Oon- 
fisoai  yeai^  make  any  contract  or  incur  any  gress  anywhere.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
liability  for  the  future  payment  of  money,  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  what  was 
until  an  appropriation  to  meet  such  contract  annually  expended  by  the  Department  in  any 
or  pay  such  KabiHty  shall  have  first  been  made    one  fiscal  year.** 

by  law.'    The  present  law  is  that  no  depart-       The  Speaker :  ^*  The  question  recurs  on  the 
meat  of  the  Government  shall  involve  the    passage  of  the  bilL'* 
Government  in  any  liability  for  the  future  pay-       The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 
ment  of  money  or  make  any  contract  until  the       TiAs-^Acklen,  Annilold.  Atherton,  Atkins,  Baoh- 
money  shall  have  been  first  appropriated.    We    man,  Beale^  Beltihoover,  BioknoU,  Biaokbum,  Bliss, 
have  added  the  words  *no  officer  of  the  Gov-    |<>?®*^u^5?^  OabeU,  CsldweU:  Cwlisle,  Clardv, 
emmenV  jmd  have  also  added  tiie  words  *or    J^,  L^^^J^^^eC'^^ 
incur  any  hability.'  .     ,   ,   ,    J.  DavU,  Loundes  H.  bavis,  DeuJter,  Dibrell,  Duim, 

**In  section  8  of  this  bul  we  have  included  £lam,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Fixm^  Goddm,  Gibson, 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  Jury  clause,  re-  Ountor,  N.  J.  Hammond,  John  T.  Harris,  Hatch, 
pealing  the  juror's  test  oath,  and  providing  a  g«°i^?»  ^^'^v,  ^o^bert.  Hcrndon,  Hill,  Hooker, 
*  __  ^^Au^  ^f  -!»««,;««  ;»J^.»  T«  ♦!»«♦  ^-.  Hoetetler,  Hull,  Hunton,  Johnston.  Kenna,  Kimmel. 
new  method  of  drowmg  jurors.  In  tiiat  we  King,  Klita,  iinning,  iomamin  I".  MiurSi,  Edwaid 
have  only  followed  out  the  frequent  recom-  L.  Martin.  McMahon,  McMillan,  New,  O'Connor, 
mendations  of  the  Attorneys-General  of  the  Persons,  Phelps,  Phlster,  Poehler,  Beagan,  Bobert- 
United  States,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Pierre-  ^^  J?<w»»  Bothwell,  John  W.  Bvon,  Samford,  8aw- 
T»ftnt  in  a  Wf^r  tA  f>iA  Aral:  nAa«inn  e\f  thtk  yw.  Scales,  Smionton,  O.  B.  Smgleton.  Slemons,  He«- 
^^    f  t*k  n  1  ♦  ^?  «™^  B-  «^mitb,  Wuliam  E.  Smith,  Sparka,  Spring- 

Forty-fourth  Congress,  that  some  uniform  sys-  „  gteelo,  Stephens,  Stevenson,  Tsylo^Thompson, 
tern  was  necessary.  There  is  no  department  Tfllman,  B.  w.  Townshend,  Osoar  Tomer,  Upson, 
of  our  Government  that  ought  to  be  purer  in  Vance,  Waddill,  Wellborn,  Wells.  Whiteaker,  whit- 
ito  administration,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  ft?™*  TJS?™**  Williams,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wise, 
there  is  none  where,  in  prono^^^^^  t^  the  ^Uf^tl^^ V.  Aldrich,  William  Aldrich,  Ander- 
amount  of  money  appropriated,  greater  scan-  son,  BaUey,  Baker,  Barber,  Bayne,  Bingham,  Blako, 
dais  are  involved.  I  think  I  can  say  that  upon  Bowman,  Brewer,  Briggs,  Brigham,  Burrows,  But- 
the  authority  of  some  of  the  Attorneys-General    tcrworth.  Calkins,  Camp,  Carpenter,  Ckflin,  Con^r, 

of  the  United  States.  SSmiu  "eTJ^^  plSf^e^n'^Fieid  F^^^ 

"  We  have  also  added  a  proviso  which  will  Oartoid'  GodsEilk,  riall,  Johi  Hammond,  rfarmerl 
not  be  found  in  any  of  the  previous  bills  HaskeU,  Hawk,  Hawlev^  Hayes,  Hisoook,HoiT.  Hum- 
passed  by  this  House  upon  the  subject,  provid-  phrey,  Joyce,  Kcifer,  KUliiier.  Lorimr.  Manh,  Ma- 
ing  that  *no  citizen  possessing  all  other  quali-  «>"»  MoCoid,  McGowan,  |tfcKbUey,  lOtehell,  M^^ 
A^«<^»o  «rivm/.k  «»/^  5x«  «io«  K^  *v»^a*:k2i  k«.  ^^Cj  Moiton,  Newberry,  Norcross,  O'Neill,  Osmer, 
fications  which  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  ovirton.  Poind,  Price:  feioe,  D.  P.  Biohaidin,  Bob^ 
law  shall  be  disqualified  for  service  as  grand  inson,  w.  A.  Bossell,  Thomas  Byan,  Sapp,  Shallen- 
or  petit  Juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  beiger,  Sherwin,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Stone,  Thomas,  Ty- 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  1«^  J- T.  Uwi^graff,  Urnei\  Valentiiie,  Van  Aemiim, 
.  of  servitude.'  The  purpose  of  that  amendment  tSSJS'l  YoJm^''  Wilhams,  Wilhts, 
will  be  apparent  to  every  one.  It  is  intended  jjot  V<yniro  — Aiken,  Ballou,  Barlow,  Belford, 
only  to  demonstrate  what  was  already  the  fact,  Bland,  Blount,  Boyd,  Bragg,  Browne,  Buokner,  Cun- 
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non,  Casvoll,  ChalmerB,  Chittenden,  Alvah  A.  Cltfk,    Bibilities  of  the  l^gislativo,  the  executive,  and  the  jodi 


repeal  the 

»T»^«,  *wv,  x*«*wvvw,  >,..>~«,  .^«y «...*-    ,.. , a enforcement. 

Hazelton,  Heilman,  Henderson,  Houk.  House,  Hub-  The  last  clause  of  the  first  section  is  as  follows : 

^'^r^»'^^'^^^'^?'«^?;SfV«i^^T!.fe^"  •^AiMlnopartofthamoE 

m,  Knott,  Ladd,  Lapham,  Lay,  Le  Fevre,  priat«d  to  pitj  any  lalariea 

ndaey,  Lounsbeiy,  Lowe,  Joseph  J*  Martin,  under  or  In  vutne  of  title  i 

McKenziej^  McLane^  Milos,^  Miller,  Mills,  any  provision  of  said  title." 

Mun^,  Title  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  referred  to  in  the 

^7v  ^™f  foregoing  clause,  relates  to  the  elective  iranchiae,  and 

«  V    '     TV    .  f  T    « •     11  ou  11       T  «r  ^5*™9°*^  contains  the  hiwa  now  in  force  regukting  the  Con- 

Kobeson.  Daniel  L.  Bussell,  Shelley,  J.  W.  Singleton,  gKegional  elections. 

Speer,  Storin,  Talhott,  Amos   Townsond,   Tucker,  The  second  section  of  the  bill  reaches  much  further. 

Tliomas  Turner,  Thomas  Updcgraff.  Van  Yoorhis,  It  is  as  follows  ■ 

w^'  Z^^'^'A^^^l^^'^kZ^vXlj^r^  Bac.  ».  That  the  som.  appmpriated  in  this  set  for  the  p«- 

Wood,  Walter  A.  Wood,  Yocum,  Casey  Young— 99.  ^^^  ^  ^^jy,  ^^^e  emWd  in  its  provisions  ai«  to  iS 

Q^  4.u^  Km  «v««or^#i  for  each  peraooB  and  pablio  servioe  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

»0  tne  Dill  passea.                      .^      ,       ^.„  Jane  so,  ISSO,  and  no  department  or  officer  of  the  Ooveni- 

In  the   Senate,  on  June  14th,  the  bill  was  ment  shall,  duing  said  flsea]  year,  make  any  contract  or  incur 

considered  «,d  amended,  and  pa<»ed  by  the  ^l^^^rf^^JSL'TSS^'S^if^i^^ 

lOllOWlIlg  vote :  SUtes  anthorlslng  the  appointment  or  payment  of  general  or 

Ykas — Bayard,  Call^  Cockrell, 

Vii^ia,  Davis  of  Hlmois,  Eaton                               ^  ^^^  _^^  ^^ 

Hampton,  Harris,  HUl  of  Geoi^gia.  Houston,  Jonas^  made  byl^^*' 

M^'fedirr^SLiS"^^  ThisUonoftteWi.intend«lto»2ke«.ex- 

WflS^  wSlft^S  '***«^'"»  "*"»*"^»    '••«^»    '•"'^  tensive  and  essential  change  in  the  existing  hiws. 

N:YsLBlaiS^^'ce,Burnside,Came«>nofPemi.  ^'fS^Kl.^^PS^^^ 

sylvania,  Camerin  of  Wisconsin,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  *«°«  ■'**««*  ^^^  *"  ^^^  ^  «>«»  • 

Conkling,  Dawes,  Hill  of  Colorado,  Ingalls,  Logan,  .  Bao.MTJ.  No  department  of  the  Qoveramentshallmtta, 

MorrilTBollins,  l^indom— 16.          '  --»      »       o-*»  in  mv  one  fiscal  yw,  my  wm  in  excess  of  appropri^^ 

A «-iL«r^    Ai?;-««^ A«*k^««.    -r.;ia<»    "d^v    n^n  made  by  Congress  tor  that  fiscal  year,  or  involve  the  Oovan- 

ABSEWT—Alhson,   Anthony,  Bailey,  Bed^^BeU,  n»entin  any  imtract  for  the  ftitire  payment  of  money  la  ea- 

Booth,   Butier,    Edmunds,    Farley,  Ferry,  Gtordon.  oeas  of  such  appropriations. 

Grover,  Hamlin,  Hereford,  Hoar,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Bao.  8789.  Zio  contract  or  pnrohase  on  behalf  of  the  United 

Nevada,  Kellogg,  Kirkwood.  McMillan,  McPherson,  States  shall  he  made  unless  the  same  is  anthorlMd  by  law  or 

Paddock,  PlatLrlumb,  Banaolph,  Saulsbury,  Saun-  i>  under  an  raproprlatSon  adequate  to  its  faiflUment,  except 

ders.  SharonTTeUer,  Thurman,  Voorheea,  Whyte,  «« the  War  an<f  Navy  Department^  for  dotWnr,  subslstea^ 

Wilfiams  Witheia— »4.                                     »         /    »  forage,  ftiel,  qnarteia,  or  tnasporUtloa,  which,  however,  shall 

Williams,  wimerer-HJ*.  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  Se  ournsnt  year. 

The  Honse  disagreed  to  the  Senate's  amend-  The  object  of  these  sections  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
meats,  and  they  were  adjusted  in  a  conference  is  plain.  It  is,  first,  to  prevent  any  money  fh>m  being 
and  approved,  and  the  bill  sent  to  the  Presi-  expended  unlessappropnations  have  been  made  there- 
dent.  He  returned  it  with  the  following  veto  £5'  ■?^'  "f^^  ^  P"Z!?!  *^!  Government  frwn 
**w  A^wu  «««  «»  «.«wu  «iA«v  «vjiAvv*«u5  »wwv  i^y^  bound  by  any  contract  not  previously  author- 
message  :  ixed^  law.  except  for  certain  necessaiy  puipoeee  in 
7b  the  HouH  of  BeprewntaUoea  :  the  War  and  Navy  Depaxtments. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  bill  entitied  "  An  Under  the  existing  laws  the  failure  of  Congress  to 

Act  making  appropriations  for  certain  judicial  ex-  make  the  appropriations  required  for  the  execution  of 

penses,^'  I  return  it  herewith  to  the  House  of  Bepre-  the  provisions  of  the  election  laws  would  not  pKrevent 

sentatives,  in  whi<^  it  originated,  with  the  ibllowing  tbeir  enforoement    The  right  and  duty  to  appoint  the 

objections  to  its  approval :  general  and  spedal  deputy  marshals  which  they  pro- 

!nie  genond  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  vide  for  would  still  remain,  and  the  Executive  I>epa]t- 

certun  ju^cial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  ment  of  the  Government  would  also  be  onpowered  to 

fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  for  which  the  sum  incur  the  requisite  liability^  for  their  compensation, 

of  $2,690,000  is  appropriated.    These  appropriations  But  the  second  section  of  this  bill  contains  a  prohibi- 

are  required  to  keep  in  operation  the  general  nmctions  tion  not  found  in  any  previous  legislation.    Its  design 

of  the  judidal  department  of  the  Government,  and  if  is  to  render  the  election  laws  inoperative  and  a  dead 

this  part  of  tiie  bul  stood  alone  there  would  be  no  ob-  letter  during  the  next  fiscal  year.    It  is  sought  to  ao- 

jection  to  its  approval.    It  contains,  however,  other  oomplish  this  by  omitting  to  appropriate  money  for 

provisions,  to  which  I  desire  reepeotnilly  to  ask  your  their  enforoement  and  by  escprcssly  prohibiting  any 

attention.  department  or  officer  of  the  wvemment  from  mcur- 

At  the  present  session  of  Congress  a  minority  of  ring  anv  haUlity  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  titie 

both  Houses,  favoring  a  repeal  of  the  Congressional  S6  of  tne  Bevised  Statutes  authorizing  the  appoint- 

election  laws  embraced  in  title  26  of  the  Bevued  Stat-  ment  or  payment  of  general  or  spedal  deputy  marshals 

utes,  passed  a  measure  for  that  purpose,  as  part  of  a  bill  for  service  on  election  days  until  an  appropriation 

entitled  ^*  An  Act  making  appropnations  rortiielegis-  sufficient  to  pay  such  liability  shall  have  fint  been 

lative,  executive,  and  judiciat  expenses  of  tiie  Govern-  made. 

ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1880,  and  for  The  President  is  called  upon  to  give  hia  affirmative 
other  purposes."  Unable  to  concur  with  Congress  approval  to  positive  enactments  which  in  efiect  de- 
in  that  measure,  on  the  29th  of  May  last  I  returned  pnve  him  of  t'le  ordinary  and  necessary  means  of 
the  bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  executing  laws  still  left  in  the  statute-book,  and  em- 
originated,  without  my  approval,  for  that  farther  con-  braced  within  his  constitutional  dutv  to  see  that  the 
sideration  for  which  the  Constitution  provides.  On  laws  are  execrated.  If  he  approves  the  bill  and  thus 
reconsideration  the  bill  was  approved  by  less  than  two  gives  to  such  positive  enactments  the  authority  of 
thirds  ot  the  House,  and  fidl^  to  become  a  law.  The  hiw,  he  partidpates  in  the  curtailment  of  his  means 
election  laws,  therefore,  remain  valid  enactments,  and  of  seeing  tiiat  tne  law  is  faithfully  executed  while  the 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  not  onljr  upon  obligation  of  the  law  and  of  his  constitutional  duty 
all  private  citizens,  but  also  alike  and  equally  binmng  remains  unimpaired, 
upon  all  who  are  cnarged  with  the  dutiee  and  reepon-  The  appointment  of  special  depu^  manhals  b  not 
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madfl  hy  the  statate  a  spontaneous  act  of  authority  The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 

on  ^  part  of  any  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  j^  ^he  negative— yeas  102,  nays  78,  not  voting 

the  Government,  but  is  accorded  as  a  popular  right  i  oft                                        f      ^        i               --o 

of  the  dtinns  to  call  into  operation  thv*  agency  for  *^^'               ^            •        *  r»                l 

securing  the  purity  and  fieedom  of  elections  in  any  At  this  extra  session  of  Congress  there  were 

city  or  town  navinx  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  introduced  in  the  Senate  727  bills  and  46  joint 

upward.    Section  2021  of  the  Revised  Statutes  puts  it  resolutions,  of  which  26  bills  and  7  joint  reso- 

intiiepowerof.nytwodti«nsofimdidtyort^^  l^^         i;^        j             j^^  ^^e    House  there 

to  require  of  the  marshal  ot  the  district  the  appomt-  *""^"f  .^^     ,  «  oak  u»ii        j  ••  ««••*.  ^"'^^ 

ment  of  these  special  deputy  marshals.    Thereupon  ^«re  introduced  2,395  bills  and  119  ^oint  reso- 

the  duty  of  the  marshal  becomes  imperative,  and  its  lutions,  of  which  36  bills  and  17  joint  resolu- 

non-performanoe  would  expose  lum  to  judicial  man-  tions  became  laws.    The  following  are  of  gen- 

dato  or  punishment,  or  to  removal  ftt)m  office  by  the  eral  importauce,  in  addition  to  those  above 

President^as  the  ctrcumstances  of  his  conduct  might  „,<infiATtl#l 

require.    The  bill  now  before  me  neither  revokes  Uiia  «n«""on«a» 


wr  .  -  w  w^  -.^......v^  -w.  .— ^  n^-T—^-  -r-. t  ^-  ..  -  -»frig«ratiTijf  ship 

of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  election  laws  or  of  for  the  disinfbotion  of  vessels  and  canroe^ 

the  duigoroua  and  unconstitutional  principle  of  tiiia  a  joint  resolution  relating  to  tiie  organization  of  tiie 

bill,  thrt  the  power  vested  m  Congress  to  oncnato  National  Board  of  Health. 

appropriations  mvolves  the  right  to  compel  the  £xeo-  Xo  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mississippi 

utive  to  approve  any  legislation  which  Congrcas  may  ffiver  Commission  for  the  improvement  of  said  rivSr 

we  fit  to  attach  to  such  bills,  under  tiie  penalty  of  re-  fr^m  the  head  of  the  passes  near  its  mouth  to  its 

fusing  the  means  needed  to  cany  on  essential  funo-  head-waten. 

tions  of  the  Goyernment.   My  views  on  tiiese  subjects  To  put  salts  of  quinine  and  sulphate  of  quinine  on 

have  been  suffidenUy  presented  m  the  spedal  mea-  Hie  froe  list. 

aages  sent  by  me  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Tq  provide  for  the  exchange  of  subsidiary  coins  for 

during  tiidr  present  sesrion.  ^  What  was  sud  in  tiio«>  i^wf  ul  money  of  tiie  UnitSTStates  under  certain  dr- 

"•"■■fl^.^'^W^^  condumve  as  to  my  duty  in  re-  cumstancea,  and  to  make  such  arins  a  legal  tender  in 

roect  to  Uie  bill  before  me.    The  argumeaits  mrged  in  aU  sums  not  exceeding  ten  doUaw,  and  for  other  pui^ 

those  communications  against  the  repeal  of  the  eleo-  poses. 

tion  laws  and  against  the  right  of  Congress  to  deprive  ^£lkddltion  to  tiie  Ave  bills  originating  in  the  House 

the  Executive  of  tiiat  separate  and  independent  die-  ^i^ich  were  (Usapproved  by  tiie  President,  tiiere  was 

er^n  and  judgment  which  the  Consbtutipn  confers  ©ne  bUl  originating  m  tiie  Senate  vetoed— namely,  tiie 

md  requipes  are  equaUy  cogent  m  opposition  to  Una  ^U  to  amend  the  act  of  MarcOi  «,  1879,  for  tiie  relief 

bill.    This  measure  leaves  the  powers  and  duties  of  of  Joseph  B.  Collins, 
the  supervisors  of  elections  untouched.    The  oompen- 

sation  of  tiioee  offioOTsbj  provided  for  under  permar  Both  Houses  adjourned  on  July  1st  to  the 
Dent  laws,  and  no  liability  for  which  an  appropria-  -^„„i„-  «^«-:^«  *»-^«»«»Ar.^;««  «*.  n^A*«tVA«. 
tion ia  noV  required  would  tiierefore  be  incuVred  by  '^f.'^^^^^SS.^^^^^^^^^^  ^"i  December, 
thmr  appointment.  But  the  power  of  the  National  CONKLING,  KosooB,  an  American  states- 
Government  to  protect  them  in  the  discharra  of  their  man,  born  in  Albany.  New  York,  October  80, 
duty  at  the  polte  would  bo  taken  away.  The  States  1829.  His  father,  Alfred  Conkling,  was  a  Rep- 
may  employ  Doth  civil  and  military  power  at  the  eleo-  rfiaentativA  in  the  SevpntAAnth  OonirrAafl.  and 
tions,  but  By  tiiis  biU  even  Uie  dvU  autiiority  to  pro-  ^esentanve  m  ine  oeventeentn  congress,  ana 
toct  Conffeesional  elections  is  denied  to  the  United  ^^  appointed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  Judge 
States.  The  oWect  is  to  prevent  any  adequate  control  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District 
by  the  United  states  over  the  national  elections  by^  of  New  York  in  1825,  and  Minister  to  Mexico 
forbidding  the  oayment  of  deputy  marshy           offl-  by  President  Fillmore  in  1852.     He  was  the 

The  ftct  that  these  laws  are  deemed  objectionable  Hi«  80^  Roscoe  received  a  common-school 

by  a  nuyority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  is  uiged  as  and  academic  education.     Removing  to  Au- 

» sufficient  warrant  for  this  legUlation.       ,    .,   .  burn  and  Geneva  with  his  father,  he  studied 

There  are  two  lawftilways  to  overtura  l?gWative  j^^  ^j^ree  years  under  his  tuition.    In  1846  he 

cnaotments.    One  is  their  repeal ;  the  other  is  the  de-  ^^^^^j  ^c^  ^^„  ^m„^  ^c  o^««««,  ^^a  xr^^^^^ 

daion  of  a  eompetent  tribunal  against  their  vaUdity.  «nt«red  the  law-office  Of  Bpencer  and  Kernan 

The  effect  of  this  bUl  is  to  depnve  the  executive  de-  in  Utioa,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now  his  col- 

paitment  of  the  Government  of  the  means  to  execute  league  in  the  Senate.    In  1849  he  was  appoint- 

laws  wWchm  not  replied,  which  have  n«jbM  ed  by  Hamilton  Fish  District  Attorney  for 

«xi?:5lf 'aSS'or^^'^^^^^  pneida  county,  several  months  before  he  at- 

emment  to  obey  and  to  enforce.  tamed  his  m^Jonty.    On  the  day  he  was  twen- 

I  have  in  my  former  message  on  this  subject  ex-  ty-one  he  was  admitted  to  the  har,  at  which 

pressed  a  willingness  to  concur  in  suitable  amend-  he  had  iJready  acquired  considerable  reputa- 

fTl^^J^^r^'^l^Z.'':^^^^^  tion.     During  the  next  decade  he  disclosed 

and  I  can  not  approve  le^lation  which  seeks  to  pre-  ^^^^  managing  Qualities,  and  was  looked  to  as 

vent  their  enforcement  a  leader  in  local  politics.    In  law  he  ranked 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HATES.  with  the  first  of  the  profession  as  an  advocate. 

I  Exaoirfiva  Mahbiow,  J'iMM »,  1879.  Th^  triumphs  which  he  achieved  at  the  bar. 

The  Speaker :    "  The   question  before  the  and  which  were  his  passport  to  public  prefer- 

House  is.  Will  the  House  on  reconsideration  ment,  were  gained  before  he  reached  the  age 

agree  to  pass  the  bill?  on  which  the  Gonsti-  of  twenty-nine.  In  later  years  he  has  accepted 

tntion  requires  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  only  a  few  cases,  but  in  these  his  success  has 

ta^en;  and,  in  obedience  thereto,  the  Clerk  been  marked.    He  married  Julia  Seymour,  a 

will  now  call  the  roU.^'  sister  of  ez-GoTemor  Horatio  Seymour. 
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In  1858  he  was  elected  Major  of  Utica.  The  Mr.  Conkling  wao,  in  hannonj  with  the  senti' 

campaign  which  followed  Mr.  Gonkling^s  elec-  ment  of  bis  partjy  0trictly  in  favor  of  the  re- 

tion  as  Mayor  resulted  in  a  tie  vote  between  samption  of  specie  payments. 

J.  0.  Hoyt  and  Charles  S.  Wilson,  a  oircum-  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  Senator 

stance  which  necessitated  Mr.  Oonkling^s  hold-  Conkling^s  political  career  was  the  prominent 

ing  over  for  the  full  year,  neither  gentleman  part  he  took  in  framing  the  act  for  an  Electo- 

being  qualified  to  succeed  him.  ral  Commission  in  1876.   Many  of  the  foremost 

In  November,  1858,  he  was  elected  a  Repre-  men  of  his  own  and  of  the  other  party  were 

sentative  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  and  took  the  prey  of  extreme  partisan  views,  which,  if 

his  seat  in  that  body  at  the  b^nuing  of  its  insisted  on,  might  have  plunged  the  country 

first  session,  in  December,  1850 — a  session  not^  into  civil  strife.    It  was  largely  owing  to  his 

for  its  long  and  bitter  contest  over  the  Speak-  indefatigable  labors,  his  thorough  knowledge  of 

ership.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  the  history  of  the  question  and  of  all  the  prect- 

on  the  District  of  Columbia.    He  was  reelected  dents,  and  the  powerful  effect  of  the  speech  he 

in  1860.    His  brother,  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  that  the  success  of  the 

was  elected  at  the  same  time  from  a  New  York  Electoral  Commission  bill  was  due.    In  regard 

City  district    The  two  brothers  entered  the  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Commission 

Thirty-seventh  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  by  this  bill,  he  said:  ^'Mr.  President,  I  had 

special  session  convened  by  President  Lincoln,  sunposed  that  the  Constitution  had  raised  not 

July  4^  1861.    In  this  Congress,  Roscoe  Conk-  only  a  hedge  and  a  fence,  but  a  wall  of  limits 

ling  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  to  the  powers  it  confers.    I  supposed  that, 

District  of  Columbia,  and  also  of  a  special  when  five  of  the  most  largely  instructed  and 

committee  to  frame  a  bankrupt  law.  trusted  members  of  the  Senate,  and  five  of  the 

A  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Thirty-  most  largely  instructed  and  trusted  members 

eighth  Congress,  he  was  defeated  by  his  old  of  the  House,  were  authorized  to  meet  five 

law  partner  Francis  Eeman.    At  the  election  Judges  of  the  highest  and  most  largely  in- 

in  1864,  the  same  parties  bdng  nominated.  Mr.  structed  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Innd,  we  might 

Conkling  gained  the  victory,  and  resumea  his  trust  to  them  to  settle  what  a  Court  of  Oyer 

seat  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  where  he  and  Terminer  settles  whenever  it  is  called  upon 

served  on  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  to  determine  whether  it  has  jurisdiction  to  try 

and  on  Reconstruction.     The  fame  of  Mr.  an  indictment  for  homicide  or  not.    I  had  sup- 

Conkling  as  an  orator  had  preceded  him,  as  posed  that,  giving  it  the  instrument  by  which 

had  his  reputation  as  a  party  manager.    He  its  jurisdiction  is  to  be  measured,  we  could 

startled  the  nation  by  a  vigorous  assault  upon  trust  this  nrovisional  tribunal  of  selected  men 

the  tactics  of  Genertd  McOlellan,  and  gave  the  to  run  a  ooundary  and  fix  the  line  marking 

keynote  for  earnestness  in  all  future  war  legis-  their  iurisdiction.*' 

lation  at  a  time  when  hesitancy  and  vacillation  CONNECTICUT.     The  Legislature  of  this 

prevailed.    In  February,  1862,  he  opposed  Mr.  State  assembled  at  Hartford  on  January  8th, 

Spaulding^s  legal-tender  act   by  speech  and  and  for  the  first  time  opened  their  regular  se^ 

vote,  sustaining,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  sion  in  the  new  State  House,  where  they  had 

party  policy,  Mr.  Horton^s  amendment  provid-  closed  the  session  of  1878.     In  the  Lower 

ing  for  the  issue  of  an  interest-bearing  note.  House,  Dexter  R.  Wright  of  New  Haven  was 

and  against  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  as  elected  Speaker.    Gilbert  W.  Phillips  of  tlie 

amended  by  Thaddeus  Stevens.    In  the  same  Fourteenth  District  was  appointed  President 

session  he  voted  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 

the  debt  in  coin.    Mr.  Conkling  was  a  firm  Upon  taking  the  chair  as  President^  Senator 

supporter  of  all  legislation  tending  to  uphold  Phillips  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 
the  hands  of  the  Administration  in  prosecuting 

the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Skkatobs  :  I  thank  you  veiy  heutily  for  the  kmd- 

to  the  iiortieth  Congress,  but  before  that  Con-  serve  you  in  snoh  a  maimer  as  shall  meet  your  ap- 

gress  met  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Judge  Ira  pro^.    We  meet  in  obedienoe  to  the  pubuo  voioe, 

Harris  as  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  and  1  tnut  it  will  be  our  pleaaura,  as  wdl  an  our  duty, 

of  New  York.    He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  J^e'^a'^ro^d^^of  ^S'wn^           to  us  as  to  meet 

March  4,  1867 ;  was  reelected,  his  second  term  fiXTadd^Sito^lS^lvee  to  the  duties  befbro  na, 

beginnmg  March  4,  1878 ;  was  again  elected,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  conoenung  thia  nroud  edifice 

and  began  his  third  term  as  Senator  March  4,  in  whidi  we  meet  for  the  first  time.    It  is  a  cauae  of 

1879.     He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  General  »hjcere  oongratoilation  tiiat  it  has  been  curied  on  to 

Gent's  Adininietration.     The  general  poller  ^t^^'^'Z^^^^X^X'^S^^^ 

of  that  Admmistration  toward  the  South  was  deeerves  the  thanks  of  the  State.    In  all  agw  of  the 

largely  directed  by  Senator  Conkling,  who  ad-  worldi,  nations  have  displayed  their  cfaaracteis  bv  the 

vocated  it  with  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  beauty  and  magnifloence  of  their  pubUo  buildW 

and  aU  the  potency  of  his  personal  and  politi-  I^lJ^S^^J^jli^tJ^^n^^^J^^^X 

,.A               TT             1      1        i*j.            i.1  moit  House  at  Lionaon,  our  own  proud  uapitoi  at 

cal  mfluence.   He  was  also  largely  mstrumentel  Washington,  and  the  hut  of  the  Indian  in  the  Amer- 

in  the  inception  and  passage  of  the  civil  rights  lean  wirdemess,  each  represents,  or  did  represent, 

bilL    Upon  the  vital  question  of  hard  money  somewhat  the  thought  and  character  of  the  people 
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who  osQMd  their  oonstriietioiL    This  of  oun*  no  less  Monday  of  January,  1881."    The  proportional 

•uadB  M  a  reprwentative  of  our  jgople  and  of  our  number  of  votea  caat  for  Republican  and  Dem- 

^SS^'*^e^ii^a^3':S&^^  ocratio<««didatesatthe«J 

Sdered  in  its  arohitaotura  or  ito  conatractlon,  aitia-  nniform  in  all— about  150  to  100.    After  the 

tioal  in  alk    Commamorative  of  liberty  and  civilim-  joint  Assembly  had  been  dissolved,  separate 

tion,  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  and  of  prosperity  resolntlona  declaring  each  of  the  Republican 

and  happineaa,  it  ahadoi^  forth  tiiat  proper  State  candidates  duly  elected  to  his  respective  office 

pride, tnat high  wpiration of thoui(ht, whicth wiH ever  *'""**«**»*^ ^•"J X^a^         s  ™*'^"'^  uuiw 

serve  to  eleviie  i^  ennoble  the  pB(^le  of  this  good  ▼««>  P«««i  ^7^^  House  of  Representatives, 

old  Commonwealth.  and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.    Later  on  the 

Senators,  in  all  our  acts  let  us. bear  in  mind  the  same  day  the  two  Houses  met  again  in  joint 

honor  of  Oie  State,  and  the  upholding  of  the  btet  gov-  Assembly,  and  the  new  Governor  was  inaugu- 

erameut  that  the  world  ever  Deheld.    Armed  m  all  -^a-j 

the  strength  of  justice,  may  it  stand  to  the  latest  day  ^■~*  „  «    -  »              ^  x-        •    xi.            ^ 

to  blessmankindl               .                              -  ^«  Hsll  of  Representatives  in  the  new  Oap- 

Tvtjj        AxuTT           ^r>            i.  itol  is  much  complained  of  by  members  of  the 

In  his  address  to  the  House  of  Representa-  L^gyiature,  as  bdng  seriously  defective  onsev- 

tives,  Wore  occupymg  the  SpeaW^  end  aocounto.     WiSiin  the  first  week  of  the 

Wright  referred  favorably  and  at  some  length  ^^^^^^  ^^  foUowmg  resolution  was  introduced 

to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  upon  andadooted* 

which  subject  the  following  joint  resolution  ^ 

was  passed,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate :    '  B^4d,  That  a  oomnittee,  orasistlng  of  eight 

'^         '                                   '  membera  of  the  House,  be  appointed  to  oansider  and 

Rttolvtdy  by  this  Assembly,  that  we  cordially  unite  leport  to  the  House  what  changaa  and  alteiations  are 

with  our  people  and  Government  in  their  oon^jpratula-  required  in  the  Bepreeentativea'  Uall  to  render  the  hall 

tlons  over  the  successful  resumption  of  specio  pay-  more  convenient  and  comfortable  both  to  the  members 

menti,  together  with  the  signs- of  returning  prosperity  of  the  House  and  to  the  dtisens  of  the  State  who  may 

which  evarjrwhers  aooom^aay  it ;  and  we  request  our  desire  to  witness  ite  piooeedings. 
Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  to  continue 

to  stand  firm  in  their  efforte  to  resist  all  attempts  to  xhe  author  of  the  resolution  pointed  out 

debase  our  cunrency.  nev&ral  defects,   especially  with  reference  to 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Governor  the  acoustic  properties,  in  which  respect  he 

Hubbard,  having  been  officially  notified  by  a  characterized  the  hall  as  '*  a  complete  failure.*' 

joint  committee  that  the  two  Houses  were  or-  These  defects  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  ar* 

ganized  and  ready  for  business,  sent  them  a  chitect,  and  also  of  the  Oommissioners  on  the 

written  communication  dated  January  8th,  in-  Oapitol  Building,  **  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 

forming  them  of  the  appointments  to  office  that  the  architect  constructed  a  building  that 

which,  under  resdntions  passed  by  the  last  would  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 

Gheneral  Assembly,  he  had  made  since  its  ad*  was  intended  to  be  used ;  but  they  had,  he 

journment,  and  of  the  action  he  had  taken  to  thought,  failed  to  attend  to  their  duty  in  the 

fix  the  weekly  rate  to  be  paid  in  the  hospitals  particular  named.*'    After  the  resolution  had 

of  Hartford  toad  New  Haven  for  the  admission,  been  passed,  other  members  spoke  against  the 

medical  treatment^  and  support  of  invalid  sd-  aooustio  defect  of  the  new  hall,  which  some 

diers  and  saBers  who  serv^  on  the  quota  of  said  is  '^Bot  so  good"  as  the  Representatives' 

the  Btate  io  the  late  civil  war.  Hall  ui  the  old  State  House. 

A  j<Mnt  ^QttvontioB  was  held  by  the  two  The  official  term  of  William  H.  Bamum,  a 
Houses  on  January  Mi  for  the  purpose  of  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  ex- 
elocting  a  Qoverifeor  and  the  other  exeontive  piredon  March  8, 1879.  The  Republican  mem- 
State  officen^  as  none -of  the  candidates  at  the  bars  held  a  caucus  on  January  16th,  to  se- 
general  election  in  November,  1878,  had  been  led  their  candidates.  Out  of  the  149  votes 
elected.  The  joint  committee  appointed  to  cast  on  the  thirty -eighth  ballot,  Orville  H. 
canvass  the  voDes  cast  at  the  said  election  re-  Piatt  received  76,  Joseph  R.  Hawley  72,  and 
ported  the  two  competing  candidates  who  had  Marshall  Jewell  1.  Tne  nomination  of  Mr. 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  Piatt  was  then,  on  motion,  made  unanimous, 
respective  offices :  For  Governor,  Charles  B.  On  January  21st  Mr.  Bamum,  the  previous  in- 
Andrews  of  Litchfield  and  Richard  D.  Hub-  cumbent,  and  Mr.  Piatt  were  voted  for  by  the 
bard  of  Hartford  ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  two  Houses  separately,  and  the  votes  stood  18 
David  Gallup  of  Piainfield  and  Charles  Durand  to  6  in  the  Senate,  and  189  to  91  in  the  Lower 
of  Derby;  for  Secretary  of  State,  David  Tor-  House;  so  Mr.  Piatt  was  elected, 
ranee  of  Derby  and  D  wight  Morris  of  Bridge-  The  short   experiment  of  winter  sessions 

Sort;  for  State  Treasurer,  Talmadge  Baker  ot  seems  to  have  made  on  the  members  of  the 

forwalk  and  Edwin  A.  Buck  of  Windham;  Legislature  a  decidedly  adverse   impression, 

for  State  Comptroller,  Chaonoey  Howard  of.  The  subject  of  changing  the  time  from  Janu- 

OoventiT  and  Charles  C.  Hubbard  of  Middle-  ary  to  May  was  proposed  in  the  House  on 

town.    These  competitors  were  also  balloted  January  22d,  when  several  members  advocated 

for  by  the  Joint  Assembly,  with  the  result  that  the  change  as  advantageous  and  preferable  on 

the  first-named  one  for  each  office  received  a  many  accounts,  including  a  saving  to  tlie  State 

m^ority  of  votes,  and  was  decUred  by  the  of  some  two  hundred  dollars  a  day,  which  she 

President  as  duly  elected  ^*  for  the  terra  of  two  must  now  expend  for  heating  and  matters  re- 

yeors  ending  on  the  Wedndsday  after  the  fintt  lating  to  it.    A  joint  resolution  was  then  of- 
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fered  by  a  member  and  passed  bj  tbe  House  <rf  the  Joitit-atock  lawi,  for  the  prevention  o( 
ansoiinoiisly,  '' iostracting  the  Committee  on  fraad  uidotberabuwti,  cirtbeirpoDiBbmeiit;  to 
Conatitotional  Aiaendmenta  to  prepare  and  the  eDgroaameDt  of  bills;  and  to  taking  a  pro- 
report  &Q  amendment  providing  for  spring  set-  viiionil  adjournment  before  closing  the  seeaioD, 
(rions  of  tbe  General  Assembly,"  This  reso-  its  time  to  be  employed  in  perfecling  what  had 
lution,  by  a  vote  sabseqaently  taken  in  the  been  acted  npon  during  the  seasioa,  and  not 
HoQse,  was  "continaed  to  the  adjoamed  ses-  for  action  on  any  new  bnsiness.  Concerning 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  in  January,  tbe  two  last-named  subjects  he  suggested  that 
1880,"  which  the  Senate  concurred  in.  the  provisional  adjournment  which  in  18T6 
The  following  joint  resolntion  was  passed  took  place  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  given  by 
by  the  Lower  Honse  and  concurred  in  by  the  his  predecessor,  should  be  made  obligatory  by 
Senate  respectiog  tbe  bill  on  Cbioese  immignt-  the  enactment  of  a  statute,  or  by  the  adoption 


tion  then  under  deliberation  in  Congress :  of  a  joint  rule ;  and  as  to  the  engrossment  of 

Baoltid,  by  this  Oenanl  Auembly,  IhM  the  po-     bills  he  recommended  a  change  of  the  existing 

poaed  law  now  pending  in  tba  CoDgTeas  of  tbe  United    statute,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  printed  in- 


gweii,  nMricidiig  Chmoss  ImmimttMijta  ■  flsgnnt    gtead  of  being  engrossed  in  writing.     He  says : 
;^o^°"mlisSS?^.th"is'^^^^.Srfe^,S    "S-l;,''  eb-Kf  would  to  a  great  extent  r.. 


of  our  republic,  and  with  tiie'brmd  principlea  .. 

man  tVeeiloiD ;  aod  it  is  oar  cwDeat  £ope  UM  its  pro-  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills,  and  en- 
visions may  not  disgnoe  our  statutto.  able  them  much  more  speedily  to  prepare  bills 

Governor  Andrews,  in  his  message  to  the  for  presentaUon  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the    . 

L^islature,  endorsed  and  urged  tbe  recommen-  two  Houses  for  tbeir  signatures,  and  to  the 

datJons  made  by  bis  predecessor  at  the  opening  Glovemor  for  his  approval."    He  recommended 

of  tbe  session  of  18TS,  more  portioularly  those  that  tbe  taxes  on  property  reoogniied  by  tbe 

relating  to  a  reduction  of  tbe  number  of  pro-  laws  of  1677  and  1878  as  belonging  to  married 

bate  districts  in  the  State;  to  the  oorrection  women  exdnsively  should  be  assessed  against 


the  wife,  and  not  set  in  the  lists  nf  the  has-  what  it  is  "  in  a  town  next  bedde  it."    In  or- 

band,  as  is  now  done  by  statute.    A  bill  to  effect  der  to  secure  as  much  uniformity  as  pcMsible  on 

that  object  waa  acted  upon  at  the  session  of  this  point,  he  suggested  periodical  assessments 

18TS,  but  failed  to  pass,     lie  ni^ed  the  repesl  to  be  made  by  ofRcers  appointed  by  tbe  Stale, 

of  all  the  statutes,  whether  public  or  private,  who  should  actually  visit  every  town  oooe  in 

under  which  a  large  amount  of  property  in  the  five  or  ten  years,  and  make  an  appraisal.    Be 

State  is  claimed  by  its  owners  to  be  exempted  says ;  "  An  assessment  made  once  in  ten  years 

from  taxation.    From  this  general  rule  be  ex-  would  establish  a  basis  for  the  Board  of  Equal- 

cOpted  only  "  olesr  cases  of  exemption  by  irre-  iiation,  such  as  they  do  not  now  poswas,  and 

pealable  grant  from  the  Legislature."    Upon  enable  them  to  act  intelligently  in  the  ai^ust- 

this  snbject  of.  taxation  for  State  parposas.  the  ment  of  State  taxation."    The  Commissioners 

Governor  pointed  out  the  absurdity  and  in-  appointed  under  a  resolution  of  the  General 

Justice  now  committed   in   the  assessment   of  Assembly  of  1678,  ''to  inquire  into  the  feasl- 

property  of  the  same  kind,  its  average  valua-  bility  of  siraphfjing  the  system  of  legal  pro- 

tion  at  different  and  not  distant  localities  t>e-  oednre  in  tbe  State,  and  secure  a  more  speedy 

ing  to  different  as  to  be  in  one  town  double  administration  of  Jnatioe,"  having  mbmitted  a 
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ddtailed  report  of  their  labors,  with  a  bill  in-  Two  constitntional  amendments,  separately 

tended  to  carry  their  recoomraendations  into  proposed  bj  the  Lower  House  at  the  session 

effdot,  Governor  Andrews  invites  the  Legisla-  of  1878,  were  approved  by  both  Houses  at  the 

tnre  to  give  these  documents  ^'  a  careful  and  session  of  1879,  and  submitted  to  the  people^s 

most  cautions  consideration,*'  and  to  pass  the  vote  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  State 

new  procedure  act ''  if  it  mav  render  the  means  election,  October  6,  1870.    One  provided  for 

of  access  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  more  easy  biennial  sessions  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and 

and  plain,  .  .  .  and  free  the  courts  of  the  State  the  other  that  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

of  Connecticut  from  the  reproach  of  that  deluy  Errors  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  should  hold 

which  oftentimes  amounts  to  a  practical  denial  office  during  good   behavior,  but  not    after 

of  justice."    In  this  connection  he  urged  them  seventy-five  years  of  age.    In  the  Senate  these 

to  attend  to  the  matter  of  *^  costs  in  civil  cases,''  amendments  were    approved  with    but    one 

and  **  by  all  means  to  do  away  with  continn-  negative  vote. 

ances,  at  least  after  the  first  term."    He  sug-  ^^  An  act  concerning  tramps  "  was  passed^ 

gested  the  limitation  of  these  costs  by  the  pas-  being  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  to  which 

sage  of  a  law  enacting  that  ^*  a  certain  sum  many  amendments  were  made.    It  now  rt;sem- 

should  be  payable  each  time  the  cause  advances  bles  in  several  particulars  the  New  Hampshire 

one  stage,  as  at  tite  entry  of  the  action,  when  tramp  law  in  a  milder  form, 

issue  is  joined,  and  at  final  judgment,"  con-  An  act  was  also  passed  repealing  the  act 

eluding  with  these  words :  ^'  Let  it  be  fixed  so  of  January,  1877,  which  made  a  reduction  of 

that  tlie  costs  shall  be  a  spur  to  diligence,  and  ten  per  cent,  in  salaries  and  fees  paid  by  the 

not  a  premium  to  delay."    He  recommended  State. 

th3  submi&sion  to  the  people  for  adoption  or  By  acts  passed  in  1879,  the  catching  of  sal- 
r  jjection  of  the  constitutional  amendment  for  mon  is  prohibited  till  May,  1888 ;  and  the  fish- 
biennial  sessions,  and  pointed  to  the  advantages  ing  season  for  shad  is  fixed  between  March  1st 
that  will  result  to  the  State  from  such  a  mea-  and  June  20th  each  year, 
sure,  especially  in  regard  to  economy  and  the  A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  ^*  raising  a 
^^  relief  from  the  growing  misohief  of  over-legis-  commission  to  examine  and  revise  the  laws  re- 
lation." lating  to  joint-stock  companies  " ;  also  a  joint 

The  January  session  of  the  Legblature  in  1879  resolution  ^*  continuing  to  the  a^ourned  session 

was  closed  by  final  adjournment  on  March  28th.  of  this  Assembly  in  January,  1880,  the  joint 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  print-  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  No. 

ing  of  bills,  instead  of  engrossing  them  by  82,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Constitutional 

hand  while  yet  under  action  of  the  Legislature,  Amendments  to  report  an  amendment  to  the 

as  recommended  by  the  Governor.  Constitution  of  this  State  providing  for  spring 

The  bill  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  simplify  pro-  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly " ;   also  a 

cedure  in  civil  causes,  and  to  unite  legal  and  Joint  resolution  '^  appointing  a  joint  standing 

equitatile  remedies  in  the  same  action,"  sub-  committee,  to  consist  of  one  Senator  and  eight 

mitted  with  their  report  by  the  Commissioners  Representatives,  on  retrenchment,  reform,  and 

appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  sim*  abuses ;  and  providing  that  hereafter  such  a 

plifying  the  system  of  legal  procedure,  was  committee  shall  be  appointed  on  or  before  the 

favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Committee  on  third  day  of  each  session." 

the  Judiciary,  and  passed  by  both  Houses.    This  A  bill  ^*  relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  sepa- 

aot,  which  alters  the  method  of  legal  procedure  rate  property  of  married  women,"  providing 

heretofore  obtaining  in  the  State,  and  is  now  that  such  property  shall  be  set  in  the  tax-lists 

in  force,  is  said  to  be  received  with  disfavor  in  the  wife's  own  name,  and  not  in  the  lists  of 

by  the  lawyers  generally,  who  object  against  it  the  husband,  as  recommended  by  the  Governor, 

especially  on  the  ground  that  it  is  calculated  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

to  work  confusion  and  increa«4e  litigation.    At  tives,  reported  on  adversely  by  the  Committee 

the  time  of  its  final  passage  in  the  Senate,  on  on  the  Judiciary,  and  finally  rejected  by  the 

March  13th,  a  Senator  moved  that  *Hhe  bill  House,  and  by  the  Senate  in  concurrence,  on 

and  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  continued  March  8d. 

to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  The  following  four  bills  were  also  introduced 

and  that  the  bill  and  the  report  of  the  Commis-  in  the  Lower  House  in  behalf  of  women,  re- 

sion  be  published  with  the  laws  of  the  pres-  ported  upon  unfavorably  by  the  appropriate 

ent  session,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  committees,  and  after  deliberation  rejected  in 

be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  re-  the  Lower  House:  An  act  '*  providing  that  all 

port  of  the  Commission  to  the  President  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  owned  in  her 

e  ich  County  Bar  for  consideration  and  action."  own  rignt  by  any  woman  in  this  State,  shall  be 

This  motion  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote.    In  regard  entirely  exempt  from  taxation  ";  an  act  ^^con- 

t'>  the  object  of  the  said  act,  a  joint  resolution  ferring  upon  tax-paying  women  the  right  to  vote 

was  also  passed  by  the  Lower  flonse  and  con-  in  city,  borough,  and  town  meetings  ";  an  act 

(••irred  in  by  the  Senate  on  March  21st,  "con-  "conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  in 

tinning  the  Commission  appointed  to  consider  school  districts  ";  and  an  act  "  conferring  upon 

the  feasibility  of  simplifying  the  system  of  women  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  relat- 

i3gal  procedure."  ing  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." 
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A  yery  large  number  of  bills  acted  upon  at  and  the  eiroenditure  at  $1,897,246,   leaving 

this  session  were  defeated  at  various  stages  by  an  estimated  balance  of  $162,804  in  the  Trea- 

eitiier  of  the  two  Houses,  snob  as  the  following:  sory  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  amount  cf 

Acts  ^*  to  regulate  railroad  fares  *' ;  ^*  for  cheap*  the  grand  list  for  the  value  of  all  the  taxa- 

er  railway  travel " ;  ^^  to  secure  the  representa-  ble  property  in  Conneoticnt  in  1879  fell  short 

tion  of  minorities  in  corporations  " ;  ^'creatinff  of  what  it  was  in  1878  by  more  than  ten  mil- 

the  office  of  Attomey-GreneraL"  with  an  annnd  lion  dollars. 

salary  of  $5,000 ;  "  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  La-  The  savings  banks  in  the  State  seem  to  be  in 
bor  Statistics";  '* regulating  the  hours  of  la-  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  heretofore, 
bor  in  manufacturing  establishments,'^  limiting  showing  also  a  tendency  to  further  progress, 
ordinary  workmen's  labor  to  ten  hours  a  day ;  During  the  year  ended  October  1«  1879,  tiieir 
'^  relating  to  the  laying  of  pipes  through  the  total  deposits  increased  $826,974.86.  The  in- 
land of  adjoining  proprietors,  for  the  purpose  crease  of  jnterest  and  surplus  for  the  same 
of  conducting  water  from  springs  or  streams  time  was  $11,974.70,  and  their  liabilities  de- 
fer domestic  uses";  ^'in  alteration  of  an  act  creased  $120,882.88. 

concerning  crimes  and  criminal  prosecutions,"  The  education  of  youth  in  Connecticut  is 

the  object  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  capital  generally  satisfactory.    The  number  of  schools 

punishment;  and  '^  concerning  the  Sabbath,"  during  the  scholastic  year  1879  was  1,688,  with 

desired  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  trading,  an  average  yearly  school-time  of  178^  days, 

driving,  etc.,  on  Sunday.  The  aggregate  number  of  children  in  the  St&te 

At  the  State  election  held  on  October  6th,  of  school  age,  between  four  and  sixteen  years, 

the  two  constitutional  amendments,  providing  was  188,428,  of  whom  119,882  attended  the 

for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  and  for  public  schools,  and  11,212  other  than  public 

the  office-tenure  of  Judges  of  Uie  Supreme  and  echooLs;  the  percentage  of  children  in  atteod- 

Superior  Courts  till  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  ance  at  schools  of  all  kinds  having  been  last  year 

their  age,  were  both  rejected  by  great  migori-  94*2.    The  total  revenue  for  school  purposes 

ties ;  the  votes  having  been,  on  the  Judges'  ten-  from  school  fund.  State,  town,  and  district 

nre  of  office,  21,821  for,  45,846  against ;  and  taxes,  and  other  sources,  amounted  to  $1,800,- 

on  biennial  sessions,  17,848  for,  48,859  against.  972.54.    The  aggregate  amount  expended  was 

The  general  election  of  November  4, 1879,  $1,875,881.01,  showing  an  excess  of  expenses 
was  restricted  to  the  choice  of  members  of  the  over  income  of  $74,908.47.  The  sum  expended 
Legislature,  namely,  all  the  Representatives  for  the  erection  of  new  school-buildings  in  1879 
and  eleven  of  the  twenty-one  Senators,  repre-  was  about  $87,000.  The  same  item  of  ex- 
ecuting the  unevenly  numbered  districts,  and  pense  in  1878  amounted  to  $125,000.  The 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  Of  the  school  expenditures  in  1879  were  reduced  in 
11  Senators,  the  Republicans  elected  9,  the  the  aggregate  by  about  $180,000. 
Democrats  2.  Of  the  245  Representatives,  the  In  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Democrats  elected  82,  the  Kepublicans  168.  at  Middletown,  on  December  1,  1879,  there 
The  political  complexion  of  the  Legislature  at  were  510  patients.  Their  number  during  the 
the  J>anuary  session  of  1880  will  be  as  follows:  year  was  644.  All  of  these,  except  three  who 
In  the  Senate — Republicans  16,  Democrats  5;  are  paying  patients,  were  supported  at  the 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — Republicans  charge  of  the  Stnte.  Of  the  three  paying 
168,  Democrats  82.  At  the  January  session  of  patients,  two  are  themselves  paupers,  their  ex- 
1879  the  proportions  were  :  In  the  Senate —  penses  being  pdd  by  relatives  who  live  out  of 
Republicans  14,  Democrats  7 ;  in  the  House  of  the  State.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  num- 
Representatives — Republicans  148,  Democrats  ber  of  indigent  insane  at  the  hospital,  there 
100.  were  at  the  dose  of  the  year  four  hundred 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  contin-  more  poor  insane  persons  in  the  State,  kept  in 

nes  satisfactory.    Her  public  debt  at  the  dose  almshouses  or  elsewhere,  supported  wholly  or 

of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  same  as  in  the  in  part  by  their  respective  towns, 

previous  year--$4,967,650,  in  bonds  payable  in  the  State  Prison  the  number  of  convicts 

within  different  periods  hereafter,  and  all  bear-  on  November  80,  1879,  was  251.    During  the 

ing  interest.    The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  year  187  prisoners  were  discharged,  and  110 

at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1879  was  received.    The  income  of  the  prison  within  the 

$842,822.11,  and  the  public  revenue  from  all  year  has  covered  all  the  expenses  of  board, 

sources  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  clothing,  and  medical  care  for  the  prisoners, 

$1,584,288.48,  making  a  total  of  $2,876,660.59.  the  salaries  of  all  its  officers,  and  the  incidental 

The  aggregate  public  expenditures  for  all  pur-  expenses,  and  left  a  cash  balance  of  $602.79. 

poses  in  the  said  year,  including  $287,626  For  repairs  and  other  matters  of  the  Peniten- 

paid  as  interest  on  State  bonds,  were  $1,584,-  tiary,  the  sum  of  $7,644.95  was  expended  and 

518.64.    Balance  in  the  Treasury  for  the  new  paid  from  the  State  Treasury, 

year,  $842,146.95.    The  ordinary  expenses  of  The  militia  of  Connecticut  is  now  completely 

the  State  in  1879  were  about  the  same  as  in  1878,  organiased,  as  the  maximum  of  the  number  of 

except  the  judicial,  which  were  increased  more  companies  allowed  by  the  State  law  has  been 

than  $41,000.     The  total  public  revenue  for  reached,  and  no  room  left  for  new  organi^a- 

the  fiscal  year  1880  is  estimated  at  $1,550,050.  tions.    The  muster  held  in  November,  1879. 
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sbows  the  present  military  foroe  of  the  State  respected  and  honored  hj  aU  parties,  and  when 

to  consist  of  188  commissioned  officers  and  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of 

2,894  enlisted  men,  which  is  an  increase  of  632  Deputies  he  received  388  ont  of  341  votes.    He 

over  the    previous   year*     The  battalion  of  also  belonged  to  the  Delegations  after  1872, 

colored  men,  which  was  anthorized  by  act  of  and  at  the  last  session  was  the  President    He 

the  Legislature  at  the  January  session  of  1879,  is  the  author  of  an  essay  on  the  nationality 

forms  part  of  the  said  increase,  it  having  actu-  question  in  the  **  Oestreichischen  Revue,**  and 

ally  been  organized,  and  consisting  of  274  men.  of  a  book  on  Aqnileja. 

Of  the  8,077  men,  the  present  whole  number       COSTA  RICA  (Rkp^lioa  db  Costa  Rioa^-* 

of  the  National  Guard,  2,968  are  fally  uni-  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  To* 

formed,  armed,  and  equipped;  2,775  of  these,  mils  Guardia;  the  first  Vice-President.  Sr.  Pe- 

including  the  colored  battalion,  have  received  dro  Quiroz ;  and  the  second  Vioe-Presiaent,  Sr. 

entirely  new  uniforms  during  the  year,  at  a  Rafael  Barroeta.    The  Cabinet  comprises  the 

cost  of  alittle  less  than  $25  each.    The  expense  following  Ministers :  Interior,  War,  and  Ma- 

of  the  National  Guard  for  the  year,  not  indud-  rine,  Sr.  Rafael  Machado ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Jus- 

ing  the  uniforms,  was  about  $65,000.     The  tice,  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Poor-Commis- 

commutation  tax  will  amount  to  $94,000.  sion,  Dr.  Jos^  Maria  Castro ;  Commerce  and 

The  divorces  granted  in  Connecticut  within  finance,  Sr.  Salvador  Lara ;  Public  Works,  Sr. 

the  year  ending  January  81,  1879,  were  401,  M.  ArguSUo.    The  Bishop  of  San  Jos^  is  the 

which  is  something  less  than  their  number  in  Rt  Rev.  Luis  Bruschetti.    The  Minister  of  Cos- 

the  preceding  year.    It  is  observed  that,  out  of  ta  Rica  to  the  United  States  is  Sr.  Manuel  M. 

every  ten  divorces,  eight  at  least  are  granted  Peralta  (absent),  accredited  in  March,  1878; 

upon  uncontested  hearings,  husband  and  wife  and  tbe  Consul-General  at  New  York,  Sr.  J. 

otten  colluding  with  one  another  to  be  divorced.  M.  Mufioz.    The  United  States  Mmister  (red- 

The  long- pending  dispute  between  the  States  dent  in  Guatemala  and  accredited  to  the  five 

of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  in  regard  to  Central  American  Republics,  Costa  Rica,  Nioa- 

their  boundary-line  on  the  Connecticut  west-  ragua,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guate- 

em  and  southern  border,  appears  to  have  been  m^a)  is  Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Logan ;  and  the  United 

determined  by  amicable  adjustment.  The  Gov-  States  Consul  at  San  Jos^  is  Mr.  A.  Morrell. 
emor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  act  of       The  military  force  of  the  republic  consists  of 

its  Legislature  passed  in  March,  1879,  appointed  the  militia,  comprising  all  male  inhabitants  be- 

the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney-General,  tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  nuraber- 

and  the  State  Engineer  a  commission  for  that  ing  16,870,  of  whom  900  are  usaally  engaged 

purpose ;  and  a  similar  commission  was  then  in  active  service ;  and  the  reserves,  made  up  of 

appointed  by  Governor  Andrews  on  the  part  men  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five.  . 
of   the  State  of   Connecticut,  consisting  of       The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  April  80, 

Origen  S.  Seymour,  Lafayette  S.Foster,  and  1878  ^ee'*  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  that  year), 

Wiuiam   T.  Minor.     The    two    commiasions  was  $8,819,211,  and   the   expenditures  were 

have  met  together,  and  settled  the  matter  by  a  $8,904,657,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $85,446,  of  the 

unanimous  agreement  upon  the  entire  line  be-  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  covering  of 

tween  the  two  States.    Their  report  will  be  which  no  mention  was  made  in  the  ministerial 

laid  before  the  Legislature  in  1880.  returns.    In  the  budget  for  1878-^79  the  reve- 

CORONINI,  Count  Fbanz,  the  President  of  nue  and  expenditures  were  estimated  at  $8,- 

the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  was  bom  in  GOritz  in  028,780  and  $1,794,767  respectively,  the  pro- 

1888.    After  having  studied  philosophy  in  the  spective  surplus  to  be  devoted  to  the  prosecu- 

University  of  Vienna,  he  entered  the  army  in  tion  of  the  railways.     ^*  It  should,  however,  be 

1850.    In  the  war  of  1859  he  was  at  first  in  noted,'*  says  a  loumalist,  ^^that  the  revenue,  aa 

Italy,  but  afterward  was  stationed  in  Bohemia,  estimated,  would  be  in  excess  of  the  total  value 

In  1866  he  was  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  of  the  imports  for  tlie  year  referred  to,  and 

and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Sa-  would  constitute  no  inconsiderable  proportion 

dowa.    After  this  war  he  left  the  army  and  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports."     In 

went  to  Gdritz,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  a  semi-official  report,  pablished  Id  Jaly,  1879, 

Provinoiid  Diet  in  1870.    His  general  popular-  the  so-called  actaal  revenue  for  1878-^79  stands 

ity  was  shown  even  at  this  election,  tbe  Ital-  at  $8,118,681 ;  from  which,  however,  should 

lans  as  well  as  the  Slavs  voting  for  him.    The  be  deducted  $824,865,  alluded  to  as  ^'  balance 

Emperor  appointed  him  immediately  afterward  from  previous  year."    Any  balance  from  1877 

Landeshauptmann  (Governor)  of  GOritz,  which  -^78,  as  already  seen,  could  only  be  accounted 

position  he  held  until  1878.    In  1871  he  was  for  by  the  non-liqnidation  of  a  portion  of  the 

elected  by  the  Diet  to  the  Reichsrath,  after  liabilities  of  that  year,  the  more  so  as  those 

having  declined  the  election  the  year  before,  liabilities  exceeded  the  revenue  by  $85,446. 

and  has  since  belonged  uninterruptedly  to  that  The  finances  of  the  repnblic  are,  nevertheless, 

body.     He  voted  at  first  generally  with  the  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  now 

Constitutional  party,  and  acted  with  the  Club  than  a  decade  ago,  and  quite  enough  so  to  jus- 

of  the  Left,  ana  then  with  the  Progress  Club. 

Thta  he  left  recently  on  account  o?  hU  yiewa  J^^I^Sl^^l^^^^^^^^^SiS^i 

on  the  Bosnian  question.    He  was,  however,  and  porticnkriy  that  for  isn. 
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tify  the  commendatory  remarks  of  tbe  author  teachers;  and  91  for  females,  employing  147 
of  the  report  just  mentioned.  ^'  Let  it  not  be  teachers,  and  with  an  attendance  of  4,742. 
sapposed,^*  he  writes,  ^*  that  this  eruyrmou9  reve-  The  cost  of  this  branch  of  the  public-school 
hue  tends  to  impoverish  the  people,  or  is  de-  system  for  the  last  year  was  $101,783.  The 
rived  from  oppressive  imposts.  In  the  first  schools  known  as  primary-superior  are  situated 
place,  the  people  are  rich,  and  the  profits  of  in  the  capitals  of  provinces  and  of  departments, 
their  agricultural  industries  are  such  as  to  For  boys  there  are  28  schools  of  this  class,  em- 
enable  them  to  pay  their  taxes  without  embar-  ploying  68  teachers,  the  attendance  at  which 
rassment;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  these  averaged  during  the  year  2,991.  Twenty-five 
taxes  be  compared  with  those  of  other  coun-  girls*  schools  also  exist,  employing  70  teachers, 
tries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Costaricans  have  with  an  average  of  2,176  pupils.  The  cost  of 
no  cause  to  complain  of  being  overburdened,  this  department  for  the  year  was  $57,140. 
It  has  now  become  so  natural  to  see  the  Gov-  To  the  girls'  schools  in  this  department  is  at- 
emment  with  ample  means  at  command  for  tached  a  class  in  .telegraphy,  which  employed 
the  execution  of  its  numerous  projects  of  im-  during  the  year  six  teacbers,  the  expense  in- 
provement  or  reform,  that  the  marvels  it  has  curred  being  $2,880.  Secondary  instruction 
already  accomplished  have  passed  almost  un-  is  that  which  is  imparted  at. the  National  In- 
noticed.  After  the  heavy  outlays  made  or  con-  stitute,  and  for  boys  only.  A  moderate  sum 
tracted  for  by  the  Government  for  thirty  miles  is  collected  from  the  pupils  for  board  and 
of  rails  for  the  Atlantic  and  twenty-five  for  maintenance,  and  any  deficiency  at  the  end  of 
the  Pacific  division  of  the  railway,  locomotives,  the  year  is  made  up  by  the  Government  Dur- 
thirty  iron  and  a  number  of  wooden  bridges,  ing  the  year  1878  there  were  224  students  in 
the  tripling  of  the  number  of  workers,  and  all,  employing  1  director  and  20  professors,  the 
other  measures  necessary  for  the  simultaneous  total  expense  being  $26,874,  to  which  the  fees 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  on  both  divisions  of  students  contributed  to  the  amount  of  $14,- 
of  the  line,  the  Peruvian  Minister  comes  for-  501.  Belonging  to  this  same  grade  of  instruc- 
ward  to  claim  the  $100,000  (with  interest  to  tion,  although  including  with  it  the  inferior 
double  the  amount)  loaned  by  his  Government  grades  previously  mentioned,  are  establishments 
to  that  of  Costa  Rica  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  which  receive 
the  war  against  the  filibusters  in  1857 ;  and  the  $8,600  annually  from  the  Government  The 
debt  was  liquidated  at  once,  without  bringing  female  college  at  Aliyuela,  under  the  manage- 
any  of  the  Government  wheels  to  a  standstill."  ment  of  the  Daughters  of  Sion,  is  not  directly 
Another  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  subsidized  by  the  Government,  except  that  thu 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  the  gift  of  the  building,  grounds,  furnishing,  etc. 
custom-house  in  1869-'70 — the  first  year  of  which  cost  $77,292.20,  was  borne  by  the  Gov- 
the  decade  above  spoken  of — was  but  $278,-  emment  This  college  numbers  98  students, 
595.58,  while  in  1877-78  it  reached  $1,010,787,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  are  already  most 
and  in  1878-79,  $1,088,890.80.  The  total  for-  satisfactory.  In  Cartago  there  is  another  pros- 
eign  debt  of  Gosta  Rica  m  1877  was  $5,058,-  perous  seminary  for  females,  under  the  control 
055,  all  to  England,  arising  from  loans  negoti-  of  another  order  of  sisterhood.  It  has  at  pres- 
ated  in  1871  and  1872  for  the  purpose  of  build-  ent  66  pupils.  A  subsidy  of  $8,000  is  annually 
ing  the  interooeanio  railway  already  referred  paid  to  the  College  of  the  Catholic  Beminaiy, 
to,  and  defraying  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  which  at  present  numbers  57  regular  students, 
by  other  public  works.  The  professional  or  university  course  is  as 

The  most  recent  statistics  of  the  foreign  complete  and  vfiried  as  will  be  found  in  col- 
commerce  of  the  republic  are  those  given  in  leges  elsewhere,  and  is  under  most  able  man- 
the  **  Annual  Cyclopsedia "  for  1878.  The  agement  The  number  of  pupils  is  small,  how- 
coffee  crop  for  the  year  1878-79  comprised  ever  (only  22),  owing  to  various  causes,  among 
400,000  quintals  (of  100  lbs.  each),  of  which  which  is  the  former  inferior  character  of  the 
287,887  quintals  had  been  exported  up  to  April  schools  of  secondary  instruction  wherein  are 
12,  1879.  The  early  setting  in  of  the  wet  sea-  prepared  the  candidates  for  the  university, 
son  prevented  the  export  of  nearly  100,000  This  evil  is  fast  disappearing.  There  are,  be- 
quintals,  according  to  good  authority,  while  sides,  22  private  schools  in  the  republic,  with 
it  is  claimed  that  losses  were  sustained  during  612  pupils,  male  and  female.  The  total  expen- 
the  season  by  the  scarcity  of  coffee-gatherers,  diture  for  public  instruction  daring  the  year 
All  difficulties  of  transportation  will  cease  with  was  $197,803,  or  $58,721  more  than  in  1877.  It 
the  completion  of  the  railway.  is  remarkable  that  in  Costa  Rica  there  are  more 

The  eaucational  system  of  the  country,  under  school-teachers  than  soldiers  in  active  service 

the  able  administration  of  Dr.  Castro,  has  of  — a  fact  unparalleled  in  all  Spanish  AmercA. 

late  been  greatly  improved.    The  laws  divide  **  The  republic,"  says  the  President  in  his 

public  instruction  into  the  following  grades  or  message,  *^  maintains  cordial  relations  with  its 

classes :  Instruction  primary -inferior,  primary-  more  immediate  brethren,  although  a  marked 

superior,  secondary,  university  or  professional,  coldness  appears  in  its  relations  with  Gaate- 

The  primary-inferior  establishments,  which  are  mala  and  Honduras  on  account  of  misunder- 

mostly  situated  in  small  country  places,  nuni-  standings,  differences  of  policy  in  certain  mat- 

ber  145  for  males,  with  6,949  pupils  and  176  ters,  etc.,  with  the  Presidents  of  those  coun- 
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triea.  In  the  interior  peace  reigns  ondiBtnrbed,  colonel,  and  was  snbseqaently  made  brigadier- 
and  the  people  have  been  able  to  devote  them-  general.  In  1847,  and  again  in  18i8,  he  was 
selves  to  their  various  industries  without  mo-  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Gk>vemor,  but 
lestation  or  disturbance,  and  with  their  well-  failed  of  an  election.  Ho  continued  to  repre- 
known  industry  and  seal.^'  sent  Newbury  port  in  the  Legislature  until  1852, 
GUSHING,  Caleb,  a  lawyer,  soldier,  and  when  he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of 
statesman,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan-  the  State  Supreme  Oourt.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
uary  17,  1800,  and  died  at  New-buryport,  Jan-  pointed  U,  S.  Attorney-General  by  President 
uary  2, 1879.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family  Pierce,  and  retained  the  office  until  1857. 
that  has  been  noted  in  Massachusetts  from  the  Again  he  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
early  colonial  days.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  setts  Legislature,  and  cooperated  with  the 
College  in  1818,  and  afterward  became  a  stu-  Democratic  party  in  its  opposition  to  the  anti- 
dent  at  the  college  for  two  years  in  moral  slavery  aggressions.  In  April,  1861,  he  ten- 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  law.  After  con-  dered  his  services  to  Governor  Andrew  ^'in 
tinning  the  study  of  law  for  five  years,  he  was  any  capacity,  however  humble,  in  which  it  may 
admitted  to  practice,  and  settled  in  Newbury-  be  possible  for  me  to  contribute  to  the  public 
port  While  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  legal  profeis-  weal  in  the  present  critical  emergency."  The 
sion,  he  did  not  neglect  literature  or  abstain  Governor,  an  ardent  anti-slavery  and  war 
from  political  pursuits.  He  was  a  frequent  champion,  did  not  respond.  His  services  were 
contributor  to  the  **  North  American  Review  '*  often  employed  during  the  war  in  the  depart- 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  soon  chosen  a  ments  at  Washington,  and  in  1866  he  was  ap- 
memberoftheLower  House  of  the  State  Legis-  pointed  Commissioner  to  codify  the  laws  of 
lature,  and  afterward  was  elected  a  Senator.  Congress.  In  1868  he  was  sent  to  Bogota  to 
In  1829  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  absent  two  arrange  a  diplomatic  difficulty.  President 
years.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts  he  pub-  Grant  appointed  him  one  of  the  American* 
lished  an  **  Historical  and  Political  Review  "  of  counsel  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  that 
European  affairs  consequent  on  the  occurrence  was  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Washington 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  and  also  Ms  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
'*  Reminiscences  of  Spain."  He  was  again  sent  which  met  at  Geneva  in  1871  and  concluded 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  years  1833  and  1884,  its  labors  nine  months  lator.  The  other  coun- 
and  finally  elected  to  represent  the  district  in  sel  were  Mr.  Waite,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  To  this  posi-  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
tion  he  was  three  times  reelected,  serving  Evarts.  In  1878  General  Gushing  published  a 
reffularly  until  March  4,  1843.  In  1840  the  volume  entitled  ''  The  Treaty  of  Washington," 
Whig  party  triumphed  by  the  election  of  Wil-  in  which  a  history  of  the  arbitration  is  given — a 
Ham  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio  as  President  and  work  written  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  but 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia  as  Vice-President;  showing  no  decline  of  mental  power  in  the 
while  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Democratic  can-  author.  The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in 
didate,  was  defeated.  After  an  administration  the  spring  of  1873,  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
of  thirty  days  President  Harrison  died,  and  highest  judicial  office  in  the  country.  At  the 
Vice-President  Tyler  became  President  Henry  close  of  the  year  President  Grant  sought  to 
Clay,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  the  leader  of  have  the  office  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
die  Whigs,  attempted  to  pass  through  Congress  General  Gushing,  but  the  Senate  evinced  so 
certain  measures  forming  a  system  of  policy,  much  reluctance  to  confirming. the  nomination 
Among  these  was  the  charter  of  a  United  that  he  declined  it.  Soon  siterward  he  was 
States  Bank.  This  measure  was  passed  and  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Minister  to  Spain, 
twice  vetoed  by  President  Tyler,  who  under-  our  relations  with  which  had  become  exceed- 
took  to  compromise  on  a  **  Fiscal  Agency."  A  ingly  critical,  owing  to  circumstances  that  grew 
break  in  the  party  ensued,  and  Mr.  Gushing  out  of  the  Cuban  insurrection.  Assuming  this 
was  one  of  the  very  few  Northern  Whigs  who  arduous  post  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  General 
continued  to  support  the  President,  who  nomi-  Gushing  discharged  its  duties  with  ability  and 
nated  him  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  fidelity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  ap- 
Senate  refused  to  confirm  him.  He  was  subse-  pointing  power,  and  also  of  his  country.  He 
quently  confirmed  as  Conunissioner  to  China,  arrived  home  in  April,  1877.  Notwithstanding 
and  made  the  first  treaty  between  that  coun-  General  Cushiuff's  prominent  career  and  many 
try  and  the  United  States.  On  his  return  he  public  services,  he  was  never  popular.  Neither 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  the  Massachu-  the  Whig  nor  the  Republican  party  really  liked 
setts  Legislature,  and  in  1847  he  raised  a  regi-  him,  and  he  was  still  further  from  being  a 
ment  for  tlie  Mexican   war  and  became  its  favorite  with  the  Demoorata. 
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DANA,  RicHAKD  HcNBTf  editoT,  poet,  and  wab  regarded  as  an  fnTalid  on  aoeoontof  the 
essayist,  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  No-  morbid  condition  of  his  nervous  system ;  bnt 
vemoer  15,  1787,  and  died  in  Boston,  Febm-  after  that  period  his  health  began  to  mend, 
ary  2,  1879.  He  passed  nine  years  of  his  early  and  from  the  age  of  sixty-fire  to  within  a  few 
life  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  in  1804  entered  Har-  weeks  of  liis  death  he  was  in  excellent  bodily 
yard  College,  and  left  in  1807  without  gradu-  condition.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  re- 
ation.  His  regular  studies  were,  however,  oom«  tirement  and  literary  pursuits.  He  had  no 
Dieted  at  Newport  during  the  next  two  years,  taste  for  active  affairs,  and  never  sought  popu- 
He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  181 1.  larity.  His  personal  appearance  at  the  time  of 
He  still  further  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  with  his  whittled  locks 
Baltimore,  and  after  a  time  returned  to  Boston,  and  flowing  beard,  is  described  as  attracting 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  marked  attention  on  the  street.  In  his  home, 
Being  more  inclined  to  literature  than  to  legal  however,  he  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage  as 
practice,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Anthol-  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  '^his  mild 
ogy  Olub,  by  which  the  publication  of  the  countenance  and  soft,  beaming  eyes  of  grayish- 
*'*•  North  American  Review^*  was  commenced  blue,  lighting  up  his  face,  otherwise  marked  by 
in  1815.  To  that  work  Mr.  Dana  contributed  sorrow  and  deep  thought.''  His  forehead  was 
his  earliest  writings  —  his  essay  on  '*  Old  high  and  broad.  His  person  was  slight,  and  a 
Times,"  an  article  on  AHston's  ^^  Sylph  of  the  little  below  the  medium  height. 
Seasons,''  and  papers  on  the  Edgeworths,  Hac-  DARGAN,  Eninnn)  Spawzt,  a  Congressman 
litt,  and  Irving.  His  writings  were  distin-  and  Chief  Justice,  bom  in  Montgomery  County, 
guished  not  only  by  their  ability,  but  because  North  Carolina,  April  15, 1805,  died  in  Mobile, 
of  the  boldness  with  which  they  assailed  some  Alabama,  about  November  2S,  1879.  He  was 
received  opinions,  to  question  the  justice  of  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  of  Irish  descent, 
which  waa  neld  to  be  heretic>al  action.  In  1820  at  whose  death  the  son  was  left  without  means 
he  withdrew  from  the  ^^  Review,"  and  soon  wherewith  to  acquire  an  education;  bnt  by  his 
after  started  a  periodical  for  tales  and  essays  own  exertions  he  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of 
called  ^*  The  lale  Man,"  which  went  through  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  He  was  en^iged 
six  numbers,  and  contained  some  of  the  best  on  a  farm  till  he  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
of  his  pieces.  His  first  poem,  ^  The  Dying  and  then  read  law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Picket 
Raven,''  was  sent  to  the  **  New  York  Review,"  at  Wadesboro.  In  1829  he  went  to  Alabama, 
then  (1821)  edited  by  Bryant ;  the  ^'  Husband  and  taught  school  three  months  at  Washington, 
and  Wife's  Grave  "  appeared  in  the  same  peri-  Autauga  County.  Here  he  was  elected  a  justice 
odioaL  In  1827  ^'The  Buccaneer  and  Other  of  the  peace,  and  filled  that  office  for  some 
Poems "  appeared  in  a  small  volume,  and  in  years,  in  the  mean  time  practicing  law.  In 
1838  these  poems  and  his  prose  articles  from  1888  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  and  there 
'^  The  Idle  Man"  were  published.  Tliesepo-  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  In  1840  he  was 
ems  and  prose  writings  were  republished  in  a  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  and  de- 
1850,  in  two  12mo  volumes.  The  *^  United  feated.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  by  the 
States  Review,"  in  1826-'27,  contained  articles  General  Assembly  to  the  bench  o{  the  Circuit 
from  his  nen  on  Mr&  Raddiffe  and  Charles  Court  of  the  Mobile  District,  and  at  once  re- 
Brockden  Brown.  In  1889  and  the  following  moved  to  Mobile.  He  resigned  the  office  of 
year  he  wrote  a  series  of  ten  critical  essays  Judge  in  1842,  and  in  1844  was  elected  to  the 
upon  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  these  were  State  Senate  from  Mobile.  He  resigned  the 
delivered  in  18d9-'40  in  Boston,  New  York,  following  year,  when  he  became  the  nominee 
Philadelphia,  and  many  other  cities.  They  of  his  party  for  Congress,  and  was  elected, 
were  received  with  much  favor,  and  are  among  While  in  Congress  the  question  of  the  north- 
his  most  valuable  contributions  to  literature,  western  boundary  of  Oregon  became  very  im- 
Ile  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  ^*  Spirit  of  the  portant.  On  this  he  made  an  able  speech  and 
Pilgrims,"  writing  for  it  papers  on  PoUok's  offered  some  valuable  amendments  to  the  reso- 
*' Course  of  Time,"  pamphlets  on  "  Contro-  Intion  of  notice.  He  declined  a  renomination ; 
versy,"  **  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  and  and  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the  bench  of  the 
**  Henry  Martyn."  To  the  *^  American  Quarter-  Supreme  Court,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legiria- 
ly  Observer"  he  furnished  an  article  on  ^*The  ture,  at  the  session  of  1847,  to  fill  the  place. 
Past  and  the  Present,"  and  to  the  "  Biblical  In  July,  1849,  he  became  Chief  Justice  by  the 
Repository  "  one  on  ^*  Law  as  suited  to  Man."  resignation  of  Justice  Collier.  He  occupied 
His  connection  with  periodical  literature  ceased  this  position  till  December,  1852,  when  he  re- 
in 1835,  just  as  that  literature  was  beginning  signed  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
to  show  some  signs  of  becoming  a  paying  pur-  Mobile.  He  was  not  again  in  public  life  till 
suit.  1861,  when  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 

The  first  fifty  years  of  hL<i  life  Mr.  Dana  State  Convention  of  that  year,  and  voted  for 
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the  ordinanoe  of  seoessioii.  At  the  first  eleo*  GeoeraL  (For  the  remainder  of  his  public  acts, 
tion  of  RepresentatiFes  in  the  Oonfederate  see  Boutia  and  Psbu.) 
Oon^ress,  he  was  returned  from  the  Mobile  D£  KOVEN,  Rev.  Jambs,  D.  D.,  bom  at 
District  and  senred  throughout  the  term.  He  Middletown,  Oonneotiout,  about  1832,  died  at 
declined  a  reflection,  and  afterward  remained  Bacine,  Wisconsin,  March  20,  1879.  He  grad- 
in  private  life,  successfuUy  engaged  in  legal  uated  at  Columbia  College  in  1850.  He  then 
practice.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  estimable  entered  the  General  Theological  iSeminarj  of 
character  and  an  eminent  jurist  New  York,  passed  through  the  course  of  studies, 
DAZA,  HiLABiON,  a  Bolivian  soldier  and  and  was  ordained.  Then  he  went  to  Minne- 
statesman,  of  humble  parentage,  partly  Indian,  sota  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and  was 
born  at  Sucre  in  1840.  The  name  of  his  father,  in  charge  of  a  parish  three  or  four  years.  In 
who  was  a  Spaniard,  was  Grosol6 ;  but,  owing  1859  Racine  Oollege  (founded  in  1852^  and  St. 
to  domestic  dissensions,  that  gave  place  to  the  John^s  Hall  of  Neshotah  were  unitea,  and  he 
maternal  family  name,  Daza.  While  still  but  was  called  to  take  the  place  of  warden  of  the 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  began  his  military  institution,  which  is  now  styled  the  University 
experience  as  a  volunteer  in  the  array  of  the  of  Racine.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  nine- 
"  Liberals,"  then  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  ty  acres  of  ground  overlooking  the  lake,  and 
movement;  and  that  party  having  been  victo-  has  accommodations  for  110  students.  Its  dis- 
•rious,  he  remained  in  the  service  and  gained  rap-  cipline  and  methods  of  study  are  modeled  upon 
id  advancement.  Subsequent  suoc^afnl  revo-  those  of  Rugby,  England.  In  1878  he  lacked 
lutions  lifted  him  into  notoriety,  and  won  for  only  a  few  votes  of  being  elected  Bishop  of 
him  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  Melgarejo,  Massachusetts.  The  issue  of  the  election  was 
whom  for  a  time  he  faithfully  served  and  sup-  between  the  High  and  Low  Ohurch  parties  of 
ported.  Two  large  Bolivian  rivers,  the  Piloo-  New  England,  and  he  w&s  the  candidate  of  the 
mayo  and  Bermejo,  crossing  the  wooded  plains  former.  It  had  put  him  forward  as  one  of  the 
of  the  Gran  Ohaco,  and  emptying  into  the  Para-  most  powerful  orators  of  the  Episcopalian  pul- 
guay,  would  if  navigable  afford  a  ready  outlet  pit.  But  a  more  general  attention  was  at- 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  favor  the  develop-  tracted  to  him  by  an  able  address  which  he 
ment  of  Bolivian  industry  and  commerce,  hith-  made  in  the  Oonvention  of  1874.  The  issue 
erto  paralyzed  by  the  lack  of  easy  means  of  between  the  High  and  Low  Church  parties  of 
communication  with  the  Pacific  seaboard.  To  the  denomination  in  this  country  had  assumed 
explore  the  courses  of  those  rivers,  numerous  a  bitter  antagonism,  which  threatened  a  seri- 
fruitless  expeditions  have  been  organized ;  and  ons  dissension  if  not  a  final  division.  The  High 
in  one  of  tnese,  during  the  brief  lull  from  po-  Church  movement  had  been  growing  in  impor- 
litloal  strife  which  marked  the  dictatorship  of  tance  for  several  years  previously,  and  was  re- 
Melgarepo,  the  year  1867  found  young  Daza  garded  with  some  alarm  by  a  majority  of  the 
second  m  command,  with  the  rank  of  lienten-  Episcopal  clergy.  The  address  of  Dr.  De  Eo- 
ant-colonel.  He  next  became  conspicuous  in  ven  on  the  question  at  issue  created  a  profound 
January,  1871,  in  league  with  Colonel  Juan  impression.  His  party,  however,  was  in  a 
Granier  against  his  former  friend  and  patron,  minority.  In  September,  1875,  he  was  elected 
whose  tyranny  had  brought  upon  him  the  odi-  Bishop  of  Illinois.  He  declined  to  accept,  but 
um  of  all  parties.  On  the  deposition  of  Mel-  continued  his  efforts  to  sustain  the  straggling 
gar^o,  Daza,  at  the  head  of  his  famous  regi-  university  at  Racine.  In  1878  he  was  called 
ment  of  cuirasiiiers,  held  in  check  the  turbu-  to  be  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
lent  factions  at  La  Paz,  for  which  service  he  York,  but  declined  the  call.  A  short  time  be- 
was  rewarded  by  President  Mbrales  with  fur-  fore  his  death  the  vestry  of  St  Markka  Church, 
ther  promotion  and  the  portfolio  of  War.  As  Philadelphia,  elected  him  as  rector,  but  he  did 
minister  and  general,  he  again  succeeded  in  not  live  either  to  accept  or  decline  it.  In  his 
maintaining  order  after  the  death  of  Morales,  social  relations,  Dr.  De  Eoven  was  distin- 
assassinated  (1872)  by  his  own  nephew,  and  guished  for  genial  humor,  kindly  courtesy  of 
insured  the  peaceful  accession  of  the  constitu-  manners,  and  brilliant  conversational  powers, 
tional  successor.  Intbesameyear  hesnpported  As  an  orator  he  possessed  the  rare  quality  of 
the  candidature  of  Ballivian,  and  on  the  death  compactness  of  composition,  combined  with  a 
of  the  latter  became  himself  a  candidate  for  the  fascinating  mellowness  of  voice,  graces  of  ac- 
Presidency,  against  Salinas  (civil  candidate),  tion,  and  emotional  power.  A  volume  of  his 
Oblitas,  and  V^squez  (representative  of  the  Cor-  sermons  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
ral  party).  The  elections  once  over,  a  dispute  DELANE,  Johk  Thaddeus,  a  British  jour- 
ensued  as  to  the  mf\}ority,  and  Daza,  it  is  con-  nalist,  born  in  October,  1817,  died  November 
tended,  apprehensive  of  undue  favor  from  the  24,  1879.  He  was  educated  privately  and  at 
Government  toward  his  rival,  seized  the  power  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
as  his  right,  and  was  inaugurated  on  May  4,  B.  A.  in  1840,  and  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in 
1876.  Notwithstanding  this  unconstitutional  1846.  His  first  connection  with  the  ** Times,*' 
act,  his  government  was  as  popular  and  trou-  of  which  his  father  was  financial  manager, 
bled  with  as  few  revolutions  as  that  of  any  of  dates  from  the  year  1889,  when  he  became  one 
his  predecessors.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  assistant  editors  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes, 
with  Chili,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Captain-  on  whose  deaUi  in  1841  he  succeeded  to  the 
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chief  post  as  editor  of  that  JoornalfWbeD  he  had  James  Williams,  Representatiye  of  the  State 

barely  attained  bis  twenty-fonrth  year.   He  re*  in  Congress,  and  Hon.  E.  L.  Martin,  elected 

tained  that  post  until  November,  1877,  when  bis  saccessor  to  OoDgress ;  ex-Gk>veraor8  James 

be  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  with  a  Pouder  and  Gove  Saulsbury,  Adjutant-General 

liberal  pension,  and  was  succeeded    by  the  J.  Park  Postles,  and  other  State  officials.   The 

present  editor,  Mr,  Thomas  Obeitery,  late  Pro-  inauguration  ceremony  was  very  brief.    Prayer 

lessor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.    He  studied  law,  and  benediction  by  legislative  chaplains  opened 

and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Tem-  and  closed  the  proceedings, 

pie  in  1847,  but  never  practiced  that  profes-  Among  the  appointments  made  by  the  Gov- 

sion.    As  an  editor  he  was  eminently  success-  ernor  during  the  year  were  those  of  Captain  J. 

ful,  and  under  his  management  the  ^^  Times  "  Park  Postles  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  8tate, 

nourished  greatly  and  wielded  an  immense  in-  and  George  Gray  to  be  Attorney-General  for 

fluence.  tive  years  from  October  8d.    James  M.  Wal- 

DELAWARE.    The  biennial  session  of  the  cott  was  also  selected  as  Secretary  of  State  by 

Legislature  of  Delaware  commenced  on  Janu-  the  Gk>vemor. 

ary  7th.    The  Senate  elected  Charles  J.  Har-  The  Legislature  consists  of  three  Senators 

rington  as  Speaker.     In  the  House,  Switbin  and  seven  Representatives  from  each  of  the 

Chandler  was  elected  to  that  office.  three  counties  of  the  State.    Both  Houses  are 

The  most  important  occurrence  in  the  first  entirely  Democratic.    In  1875  there  was  one 

part  of  the  session  was  the  inauguration  of  Republican  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1878 

Governor  Hall,  which  took  place  on  January  there  were  eight. 

21st.  It  was  considered  as  brilliant  and  at-  An  act  was  passed  in  relation  to  trampa.  It 
tractive  as  could  be  desired,  the  display  eclips-  declares  that  any  person  without  a  home  in 
ing  that  of  any  previous  occasion.  A  large  the  town  or  hundred  in  which  he  may  be  found 
number  of  prominent  men  assembled,  and  the  wandering  about,  without  employment  and  the 
military  and  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  regular  and  visible  means  of  living,  shall  be 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  8,000  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  tramp,  and  shall  be 
persons  present  The  account  proceeds  to  state  dealt  with  accordingly.  It  is  further  made  the 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  number-  duty  of  the  corporate  officers  of  every  city  and 
ing  altogether  thirty  persons,  and  their  officers,  town  in  the  State  to  cause  every  tramp,  found 
formed  in  line,  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses  in  within  the  limits  of  such  town,  to  be  immedi- 
advance,  and  escorted  the  Grovemor  elect,  who  ately  arrested  and  put  to  work  on  the  streets, 
walked  with  the  retiring  Governor,  to  the  or  other  public  works  thereof,  or  to  hire  out 
court-house,  on  the  public  square,  several  bun-  such  tramps  to  private  persons,  and  for  this 
dred  yards  distant.  The  court-house  is  a  new  purpose  said  officers  may  employ  such  over- 
red- brick  building,  three  stories  high.  It  was  seers  as  may  be  necessary.  The  term  of  work- 1 
in  the  second  story  of  this  building  that  the  ing  them  on  the  streets,  etc.,  shall  not  exceed 
oath  was  administered.  Here,  in  advance  of  one  month,  and  they  shall  receive  such  wages 
the  all -important  arrival,  a  numerous  assem-  as  the  officers  may  deem  just, 
blage  of  well-dressed  people,  including  many  A  canvass  of  the  votes  for  Governor  by  the 
ladies,  had  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  occa-  Legislature  showed  the  following  result : 
sion.  The  judges^  ^^  bench,"  a  platform,  the 
bar,  and  the  jurors'  box  had  been  specially  re- 
served for  members  of  the  Legislature,  judges, 
and  other  officia)  personages,  ladies,  etc.  For 
these  reserved  places  cards  of  admission  in    

limited    numbers   had   been   issued.      Though  HalTB  majority  oyer  Stewart,  7.807. 

small,  the  audience  was  notable  for  its  fine- 
looking  men  and  beautiful  women.  The  Gen-  A  joint  resolution  reducing  the  compensa- 
eral  Assemblymen  sat  in  the  bar.  Governor  tion  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  $275  to 
Cochran  and  Secretary  of  State  Grubb,  the  $200  was  adopted. 

Governor  elect  and  Mr.  Walcott,  the  new  Sec-  Some  applications  for  divorce  were  made  to 
retsry  of  State,  judiciary,  members  of  Oon-  the  Legislature,  so  that  a  joint  resolution  was 
gress,  ex-Governors,  etc.,  sat  on  the  judges'  oflTered  in  the  Senate  to  the  eflfect  that  no  di- 
platform,  over  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  voroes  would  be  granted  during  this  session  for 
of  evergreen  the  name  of  the  new  Governor,  causes  cognizant  before  the  Delaware  courts. 
In  the  jury-box  sat  Mrs.  Hall,  the  Governor's  In  asking  its  adoption  Senator  Sharpley  said 
wife,  bis  daughter,  Mrs,  Lister,  and  other  that  it  was  a  stigma  on  Delaware  that  people 
members  of  the  family.  Among  the  judges  were  justly  led  to  remark  that  "  marriage  was 
on  the  bench  were  Chief  Justice  Joseph  P.  hard  in  Delaware  and  divorce  was  easy."  The 
Comegys,  the  State  Chancellor,  Hon.  Willard  conducting  of  divorce  cases  in  the  State  was 
Saulsbury,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  Unit-  not  proper  so  far  as  the  decision  upon  them 
ed  States  Senators  of  Delaware,  and  Associ-  in  the  Legislature  went.  If  we  open  the  Sen- 
ate Justice  John  W.  Houston.  Among  other  ate  chamber  as  a  divorce  court,  said  the  Sena- 
prominent  men  assisting  on  the  occasion  were  tor  in  concluding,  we  will  have  no  less  than 
United  States   Senator  Eli  Saulsbury,  Hon.  fifty  cases  of  divorce  upon  our  hands. 
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Mr.  Deoney  offered  an  amendment  to  the  ef-  and  if  necessary  an  expert  is  to  be  employed, 

feot  that  no  bills  for  incorporations  cognizable  to  be  paid  by  the  company  so  examined,  and 

before  the  courts  be  taken  np.  the  books  and  papers  of  sach  company  must 

Mr.  Sharpley  said  that  often  when  divorces  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Gom- 
were  applied  for  to  the  Legislature  that  body  missioner.  When  the  Oommiseioner  Is  satis- 
overstepped  its  powers.  The  causes  for  which  fled  that  any  company  is  fraudulently  conduct- 
divorces  are  granted  are  adultery,  desertion  for  ed,  and  that  its  accounts  are  not  sufficient  to 
three  years,  drunkenness,  impotency,  extreme  carry  on  its  business,  or  upon  any  non-compU- 
cruelty,  marriage  under  age,  and  willfiil  neg-  ance  with  the  act,  the  foots  are  to  be  certified 
lect.  Over  all  these  the  court  has  sole  charge,  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  to  apply  for  a 
The  Legislature  only  has  the  right  to  decide  on  rule  upon  the  company  to  show  cause  why  its 
oases  whenever  the  cruelty  has  not  been  ex-  business  should  not  be  closed ;  and  the  Ohan- 
treme  or  something  like  that.  The  list  which  cellor  is  authorized  in  vacation  to  appoint  a 
had  lust  been  recited  covered  all  causes  for  receiver,  upon  sufficient  cause  shown,  to  wind 
which  husband  and  wife  could  be  separated,  up  the  business  of  such  company.  He  is  to 
It  seemed  to  the  Senator  that  the  Legislature  publish  annually  a  statement  snowing  the  con- 
was  going  too  far  when  those  petitions  were  dition,  with  the  assets  and  liabilities,  of  all 
granted,  when  the  courts  were  the  proper  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  for  the 
place  for  them.  As  to  the  adoption  of  the  preceding  year,  in  at  least  three  papers  in  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Sharpley  thought  that  it  State,  the  cost  of  such  publication  to  be  borne 
should  be  presented  in  a  separate  petition.  equally  by  said  companies.    He  shall,  as  soon 

The  amendment  to  the  resolution  was  lost  as  possible  in  each  year,  ascertain  the  net  value 

In  speaking  on  the  resolution,  Mr.  Cooch  on  the  81st  day  of  December  of  the  preceding 

said  that  the  Legislature  was  not  prepared  to  vear  of  all  policies  in  force  on  that  day  in  each 

hear  the  cases  fully  and  prroperly.  life-insurance  company  doing  business  in  the 

Mr.  McWhorter :  '^  There  is  a  strong  feeling  State.    He  may  accept  the  valuations  made  by 

in  the  courts  of  justice  that  many  of  the  di-  the  Insurance  Oommicsionerofany  other  State, 

vorces  granted  by  the  Legislature  are  illegal,  if  the  same  have  been  properly  made ;  and  each 

and  out  of  this  many  questions  concerning  the  such  company  is  required  to  furnish  him  with 

illegitimacy  of  children  and  the  settlement  of  a  certificate  of  any  valuation  of  its  policies 

real  estate  will  arise  in  after-years  and  be  de-  made  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  any 

cided  in  the  courts.    The  courts  have  the  sole  other  State  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March, 

power  to  grant  divorces.**  and  if  such  company  fail  to  comply  with  this 

Mr.  Sharpley :  ^*  There  is  frequent  illegality  demand  he  is  to  revoke  its  authority  to  do  busi- 
in  the  petitions  for  divorce  in  wnich  the  peti-  ness  in  this  State ;  and  if  he  shall  find  that  such 
tioner  makes  affidavit  that  there  is  no  collusion  company  is  unsafe,  he  is  to  rev6ke  its  author- 
between  him  and  the  other  party — ^that  is,  that  ity  to  do  business  in  the  State.  Upon  payment 
there  is  no  mutual  agreement  to  that  effect,  of  the  proper  fine  he  is  to  give  certified  copies 
In  nearly  every  case  that  comes  before  the  of  any  paper  in  his  office  to  any  one  asking  for 
General  Assembly  there  has  been  an  under-  them.  He  is  to  make  a  semi-annual  report  to 
standing  of  that  kind.'*  the  Legislature  of  his  acts  d uring  the  two  years. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  all  the  members  and  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  insurance  corn- 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  panics  doing  business  in  the  State.    All  insur- 

In  the  House  the  resolution  was  amended  so  ance  companies  doing  business  in  the -State  are 

as  to  provide  for  summoning  one  or  more  re-  to  make  a  detailed  report  every  year  to  the 

sponsible  witnesses  before  a  Joint  committee.  Commissioner  of  the  actual  condition  of  such 

and  thus  approved  by  each  House.  companies,  which  are  to  be  sworn  to  by  some 

An  act  was  passed  reouiring  a  stamp  on  oleo-  authorized  officer  of  each  company, 

margarine  to  distinguish  it  from  butter.  An  act  was  also  passed  to  refund  the  State 

An  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  business  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  $800,000.  The  debt 
insurance  companies  created  by  the  State.  It  outstanding  consisted  of  $500,000  in  bonds  due 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Insurance  in  1885,  and  $800,000  in  bonds  due  in  1890,  all 
bepartment  and  an  Insurance  Commissioner  to  at  6  per  cent.  These  it  is  proposed  to  refund 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  is  to  be  an  in  bonds  due  in  1900  at  4i  per  cent.  The  to- 
expert  accountant,  and  to  give  $2,000  security  tal  State  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties,  which  are  $958,000,  with  nofioating  debt  If  the  total 
described  in  the  bill  as  follows :  To  see  that  all  assets  were  deducted  from  the  total  debt,  it 
the  insurance  laws  of  the  State  are  enforced,  would  leave  the  assets  in  excess  of  the  indebt- 
and  to  demand  from  all  companies  doing  busi-  edness  $165,799,  with  sums  due  January  1st 
ness  in  the  State  certified  copies  of  their  char-  amounting  to  $90,858. 
ters,  with  the  names  and  residence  of  their  The  most  important  subject  before  the  Legis- 
agents.  When  he  deems  it  advisable,  or  upon  lature  was  the  bill  to  create  a  Board  of  Rail- 
appiication  of  policy-holders  to  the  amount  of  road  Commissioners.  It  provided  for  the  ap- 
$10,000,  a  thorough  examination  shall  be  made  pointraent  of  three  Railroad  Commissioners, 
of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  any  company,  one  from  each  county,  with  a  salary  each  of 
and  the  result  of  such  examination  published;  $500  a  year.    The  Commissioners  have  gen- 
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end  saperyiBioxi  over  all  railroads  in  the  State,  able  searches  so  far  as  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
aod  when  thej  think  that  any  railroad  combi-  niington,  and  Baltimore  Oompany^s  books  were 
nation  is  violating  the  State  laws  and  the  pro-  concerned.  As  they  were  kept  witlioat  the 
visions  of  its  charter,  they  shall  inform  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  they  could  not  be  de- 
president  or  some  oflScer  of  the  company  in  manded  with  any  force.  Reference  was  also 
the  State ;  and  if  snch  violation  continues,  the  made  to  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  show- 
Attorney- General  is  to  be  directed  to  tdiesuch  ing  the  power  of  legislation  against  chartered 
action  as  is  expedient.  Whenever  repairs  upon  railroad  corporations.  This  was  a  decision  of 
any  railroad  are  necessary,  or  any  addition  to  the  State  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  made 
the  rolling  stock,  etc.,  or  any  change  in  the  in  1878,  upon  an  appeal  taken  by  the  aforesaid 
rates  of  fare,  for  the  transportation  of  passen-  railroad  company.  The  circumstances  of  the 
gers  or  freight,  or  other  changes  are  deemed  case  were  that  the  company  had  charged  one 
expedient,  the  Commissioners  shall  notify  the  Bowers  for  passage  from  Philadelphia  to  Wil- 

Ssesident  of  such  road  or  some  ofScer  in  the  mington  60  cents,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $0.0189 

tate,  and  d  report  of  such  proceedings  shall  per  mile,  and  on  the  same  day  had  charged  him 

be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Com-  $1.86  to  Port  Deposit,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 

missioners.     All  railroad  corporaticms  are  re-  $0.06  per  mile;  and  had  charged  for  freight  at 

quired  to  furnish  all  information  sought  by  the  the  rate  of  $0.39.88.87  per  mile  for  9,000  feet 

Commissioners  oonoerning  the  management  and  of  lumber  from  Port  Deposit  to  Wilmington, 

operation  of  the  road ;  and  copies  of  its  books,  and  from  Newport  to  Wilmington  had  charged 

leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  are  to  be  tar-  for  the  same  quantity  of  lumber  at  the  rate  of 

nished  upon  application,  together  with  all  rates,  $1.82f  per  mile.    The  Legislature  had  previ- 

charges,  etc. ;  and  any  discrimination  in  freight  ously  passed  an  act  the  fourth  sectioo  of  which 

charges  against  any  individual  or  corporation  was  as  follows: 

shall  1 3  reported  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Thatif  the  said  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Bal- 

Attorney-General.      Upon  refusal  to  furnish  timore  Bailroad  Company,  or  any  other  raihxMd  oon- 

such  information  and  an  annual  report  of  the  V^J  '^  this  State^  snail,  either  as  an  operator  of  its 

operation  of  the  road  sworn  to,  they  shaU  for-  ^^^l."^!!^,  ""J  rMlroads,  or  as  W  o?  other  roads 

4  $1,000,  to  be  recovered  b^suif  at  law  in  ^S^or^tSe'^^iSiSS?^^^^^^^ 

the  name  of  the  State.    The  Commissioners  or  tnmsporution  of  goods,  wares,  or  roerchasdifie,  or 

are  required  to  make  an  ^nuna^  report,  with  other  property  whatsoever,  from  place  to  place  withm 

recommendations,  etc.   The  Commissioners  are  the  State,  or  from  a  place  within  the  State  to  a  phuse 

to  draw  upon  th?  Stote  Treasurer  for  $100  per  7Xh!^'ti  ^S^t^  th^^^^SSSS 

year  for  expensee  of  experts,  incidentals,  etc.,  of  property  or  fWght  forlike  distances,  or  per  mOe, 

and  they,  with  their  experts  and  other  agents  from  places  without  the  State  to  places  within  the 

whom  the  ComroiBsioners  may  deem  valuable,  State,  or  from  places  without  the  State  through  the 

are  to  ride  over  the  roads  free  of  charge.  State  to  other  places  without  Ae  State,  the  per«)n  or 

Tu^  usn !  •     A  J  #         vw  V    V  .wo  .  peiBons  paying  such  chaiveB,  either  as  fare  or  freinit, 

The  bill  originated  from  the  complaints  of  ^^  he  entitled  to  recow  ftom  such  company,  so 

the  fruit-growers.    Petitions  were  presented  ofaaiging  and  receiving  the  same,  a  ram  of  tenfold  tha 

in  which  it  was  charged  that  the  Philadelphia,  amount  of  money  so  paid,  to  he  recovered  m  an  action 

Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Company  had  dis-  g^^^^bt  or  assumpsit  ss  like  amounts  are  now  recovered 

criminated  grossly  against  the  fr^iit-growers,  7^^* 

who  stated  that  the  charges  notwithstandinff  The  intention  of  this  act  was  to  prevent  dis- 
did  not  exceed  the  limit  of  eight  cents  allowed  crimination  in  the  freight  and  passenger  tariff 
in  the  diarter,  being  only  seven  and  a  half  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  the  State,  and 
cents  per  mUe.  One  petition  from  the  firuit-  Mr.  Bowers  sought  under  the  act  to  recover 
growers  to  the  Legislature  commences  with  the  $66.80  before  certain  justices  of  the  peace, 
statement  that,  '^  fr^m  Jersey  City,  the  New  from  whose  verdict  in  his  favor  the  company 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  has  offered  to  carry  car-  took  an  appeal  as  above  mentioned.  Chancel- 
loads  of  fruit,  ferriage  included,  at  three  cents  lor  Bates  announced  the  unanimous  opinion 
per  ton  per  mile,  as  against  seven  and  a  half  of  the  Court  upon  an  issue  taken  as  to  the  con- 
cents per  ton  per  mile  charged  by  the  Pbila-  stitutionality  of  the  fourth  section  above  cited 
delphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  and  Penn-  of  the  act  The  Court  decided  that*  the  char- 
sylvania  liailroads ;  a  difference  amounting  to  ter  of  a  railroad  company  was  a  contract  be- 
a  total,  since  1868,  of  over  two  million  dollars,  tween  the  State  and  die  company,  and  under 
exacted  from  the  now  impoverished  fruit-grow-  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
ers,"  etc.,  etc.  .  States,  which  declared  that  "  no  State  shall  pass 
The  constitutionality  of  the  bill  was  the  chief  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,^* 
point  in  auestion.  Those  who  denied  its  con-  an  act  of  tne  Lc^slature  having  the  effect  to 
stitutionality  urged  that  one  section  in  the  abridge  or  restrict  any  power  or  privileges  vest- 
State  Constitution  provided  that  the  people  ed  by  the  charter,  which  were  materisd  to  the 
should  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  pa-  beneficial  exercise  of  the  franchise  granted — 
pers,  and  possessions  from  unreasonable  search-  without  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  pass 
esand  seizares;  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  such  an  act,  and  passed  without  the  consent 
essential  parts  of  the  bill  would  be  decided  to  of  the  company — impaired  the  obligation  of 
oonfliot  with  the  prohibition  against  unreaaon-  the  contract  and  was  invalid.    The  oSier  part 
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of  th6  decision  bad  a  more  direct  bearing.  Tbe  sens  against  violence  by  its  own  strong  arm, 
power  of  the  railroad  company  to  charge  for  and  not  to  depend  npon  the  dangerous  infln- 
passengers  and  freight  was  acyadged  to  be  one  ence  of  tbe  National  Government.  Pennsyl- 
of  the  essentials  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fran-  vania  had  failed  of  its  duty,  and  now  a  bill 
ohise,  and  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  the  was  pending  to  take  from  the  Stat«  Treasury 
contract ;  ^*  and,"  proceeded  the  Ohancellor,  over  $4,000,000  to  pay  for  the  ravages  of  the 
'*  the  power  to  adjust  its  tariffs  of  chargt^s  by  mob  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
its  own  officers,  according  to  their  views  of  A  bill  to  grant  ^Mocai  option*'  to  towns  for 
the  necessities  of  business  and  of  justice  to  the  the  sale  of  liquors  was  reported  by  a  corn- 
public,  without  any  reservation  in  the  charter  mittee  of  tbe  House,  but  fidled  to  pass.  An 
of  such  legislative  control  or  supervision  over  unsucoessfhl  effort  was  also  made  to  establish 
them,  being  a  part  of  the  franchise  as  it  was  a  State  Board  of  Health, 
granted,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  which  as-  The  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  year  end- 
sames  for  the  State  tiie  right  to  regulate  what  ing  January  14,  1880,  was  $147,211,  and  the 
nnder  the  charter  was  granted  as  an  absolute  expenditures  $118,920.  The  receipts  from 
discretion  of  the  corporation,  viz.,  the  right  to  licenses  are  estimated  at  $52,000,  and  from 
adjust  its  tariff  of  cnarges  for  the  carriage  of  railroad  taxes  $40,000.  The  sum  of  $81,000  is 
passengers  and  freight,  undoubtedly  impairs  due  to  the  State  on  arrears  of  taxes  and  in- 
the  obligations  of  the  contract  in  the  sense  of  teresit.  The  expenses  of  the  executive  gov- 
tbe  constitutional  prohibition,  and  is  inopera-  emment  are  estimated  at  $9,500.  The  total 
tive  and  void.*'  expenses  of  the  government  during  the  year 

These  views  were  enforced  by  a  letter  from  1878  were  only  $25,781.90.    This  includes  the 

U.  S.  Senator  Bayard,  then  at  Washington,  of  State  expenses  only,  and  not  any  amount  ex- 

which  the  following  is  an  extract :  pended  in  payment  of  interest  and  redemption 

I  w^t  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  because  I  do  f  ^°da.    The  largest  item  ofexi>enses  was 

not  iee  how^  the  rights  and  powera  and  duties  of  the  for  judicial  salaries,  $12,000.     The  Executive 

oooipanies  under  their  ohaiterB  can  be  modified  or  re-  Department  cost  $9,775,  which  includes  sala- 

■tramed  by  ledfllatton  now.    I  am  dinpoaed  to  doubt  Hes  of  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer, 

SS^Srbu^LSJoWXS^d'^SiSrffi  Auditor  Attomey-Generd,  ani  School  Super- 
booka  and  pepew.  I  think  that  it  would  be  resisted,  mtendent.  An  examination  of  the  sources  of 
and  then  not  only  would  angry  contest  be  engendered,  revenue  shows  that  there  was  raised  by  tax- 
but  large  expenses,  which  in  the  end  would  come  out  ation  for  State  purposes  $106,687.89.  This 
of  the  peoDle  of  tbe  State.  As  we  now  stand,  we  re-  ^^es  not  include  revenue  from  investments,  or 
ceive  a  fuU  and  regular  revenue,  paid  without  trouble  #^^^  v.^^  ^^^  ««;^  k«  ♦!.«  »^n»f.»  «^w«<.. .,.!.» 
or  expense  mto  oS  Treasury  by  accompanies,  which  ^J^^  box-tax  paid  by  the  county  treasurers 
saves  us  lYom  htying  other  taxes  on  our  people.  A  but  only  the  taxes  current  dunng  the  year  and 
system  of  commissionershlp,  which  might  be  needed  the  amounts  of  fines  from  tlie  counties,  which 
and  be  very  umM  in  a  large,  extensive,  and  oompU-  are  for  State  purposes.  Of  this  amount  of 
cated  syjtem.of  rjjlrogds  in  the  oonstxu^on  and  own-  taxation,  New  Castle  County  paid  about  $90,- 
crship  of  which  the  State  was  mterested,  such  as  m  JwT  ir  'x  iT  ^  a?  ^  i^^  la  2i,  Xr!k 
Maaichusetts.  New  York,  and  other  large  States,  ^X^»  Kent  about  $10,500,  and  Sussex  $6,000. 
would  not  apply  so  well  to  our  little  State.  We  have  The  State  revenues  are  obtained  from  certain 
no  men  who,for  $500  per  annum,  would  be  competent  investments,  from  interest  on  the  Junction  and 
to  rive  such  counsel  to  the  State  as  would  be  safe  to  Breakwater  and    Breakwater  and  Frankford 


companies  the  Ststo  shall  reserve  power  to  regulate  in  the  two  lower  counties,  except  the  Mary- 

&res,  etc. ;  and  Delaware  has  omitted  to  do  this.  j^^  ^^  Delaware  road,  are  taxed  nor  is  the 

The  reply  of  the  advocates  for  the  Board  Delaware  road.  The  assessments  in  New  Castle 

of  Commissioners  to  this  letter  consisted  in  the  County  amount  to  $40,682,878,  and  the  per 

publication  of  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  cent,  of  tax  paid  to  the  State  upon  this  assess- 

Senator  Bayard  in  the  Senate^  -^Cf^^  ^f  ^^'^^i  ment  is  0.002     The  assessment  of  property  in 

^^on  the  act  compelling  the  Pacific  Railroads  to  Kent  is  $12,689,255,  and  the  per  cent  of  taxes 

pay  an  amount  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  paid  0.0008.    The  assessment  of  property  in 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  also  enacting  a  con-  Sussex  is  $8,576,215,  and  the  per  cent,  of  State 

ditional  revocation  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  tax  is  0.0007.    Although  there  appear  in  the 

grants,  and  franchises  derived  or  obtained  by  State  Treasurer's  account  receipts  for  State 

said  railroads  from  the  United  States.**    This  tax  from  counties  amounting  to  $31,099.19, 

was  accompanied  with  opinions  of  other  re-  there  is  in  fact  not  now  any  direct  tax  levied 

spectable  authorities.    The  bill,  however,  foiled  in  the  counties  for  State  purposes.    The  coun- 

to  pass.  ties  had  not,  when  the  old  18  per  cent  real 

A  bill  was  passed  making  Wilmington  the  estate  law  was  repealed,  paid  up  their  assess- 

oouuty-seat  of  New  Castle  County.  ments,  and  are  now  doing  so.    hew  Castle  has 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  pas9  a  paid  all  of  her  arrears  of  taxes,  but  both  Kent 

bill  for  the  enrollment  of  a  State  militia.    Its  and  Sussex  still  owe  the  State  Treasury,  the 

passage  was  urged  upon  the  grounds  that  it  former  $12,000  and  the  latter  $18,000.    In 

was  &e  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  citi-  addition  to  the  revenue  from  the  sources  men* 
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tioned  above,  the  State  has  the  following  in-  radj  ^fber  tax  interchange  of  views  aa  to  their  flnandal 

vestments,  which  pay  annually  into  its  Treasu-  ™S«°?»  «tc.,  select  tnuteeB  for  the  management  of  the 

'J*      \A  Bcnoolfl,  and  then  address  the  Actuary,  statmg  how 

ry  a  oonsiaeraoie  sum :  mu^  g^^j™  ^jj^y  can  pay  a  teacher,  When  the  school 

Fannm'  Bank  stock.  1,275  shares,  at  $50  per  share.  $68,750  '^l  be  ready  to  open,  and  asking  him  to  send  a  snit- 

Btoek  of  the  fiaok  of  Delaware,  M  shares,  at  $4b5  able  and  competent  teacher,    Within  a  abort  time  the 

per  share 9.300  necessaiy  arrangements  are  completed,  the  teacher  is 

Loan  to  Junction  and  Breakwater  Railroad ff^y^  sent,  the  sclioolis  opened,  and  continues  until  the  fall- 
Loan  to  Breakwater  and  J<  ranklord  Ballroad m.m  ing  off  in  the  attenc&oTor  tho  kck  of  financial  sup- 

rp^l^                                                            ggjS  (^  port  neoeesitates  its  dose.    I  have  endeavored  to  use 
'  m^  best  judgment  in  the  selection  of  teachen.    Many 

The  receipts  and  expenses  of  schools  in  New  ?» them  mw  ffraduates  of  the  school  for  colored  youths 

Oastle  County  for  tlie  year  1877-78  were:  m  PMadel^phia,  who  have  be^  educated  especially 

il         ./^  "TjJ  .  t     "     ZwTlrjo  "«*«.  ^jtji  ^Q  yie^  Qf  teaching;  others  come  from  ^ew 

from  the  district  tax,  $90,743  ;   amount  re-  England,  and  still  othera  fit»m  our  own  State.    The 

ceived  from  the  school  fund,  $8,018.50 ;  totid,  salaries  in  our  schools  are  so  low  that  we  arc  deprived 

$98,743.89.     There  was  paid  for  tuition  $61,-  of  the  beat  and  most  experienced  teachers :  but,  taken 

884.86,  and  for  contingencies  $82,288.78  ;  to-  altogether.  I  am  convinced  that  the  colored  achools  in 

tal,  $98,628.09.  TheScUoommi^u^ionershad  e'J^'S^r^mrus'^^^ 

m  their  hands  an  unexpended  balance  of  $11,-  the  jMst  year. 
844.40.    There  was  a  falling  off  of  receipts  as 

compared  with  the  years  1876-77  of  $62,000,        The  State  appropriates  for  the  education  of 

and  a  decrease  of  expenses  of  $57,000.    In  New  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble-minded, 

Castle  County  there  were  reported  11,485  schol-  the  sum  of  $2,971.    There  are  18  of  these  pn- 

ars,  112  schools,  and  the  average  time  of  opera-  pils. 

tion  of  each  school  was  nine  months  and  four       The  subject  of  the  construction  of  the  Dela- 

days.    None  of  these  figures  take  in  account  ware  and  Maryland  8hip-Cana]  was  brought  be- 

the  schools  of  Wilmington.    In  Kent  County,  fore  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  and  referred 

for  the  same  period,  the  amount  received  from  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Canals  and  Railways.    A 

taxes  was  $25,589.2^ ;  from  the  school  fund,  sub-committee  of  the  same  was  appointed  to 

$8,124.64;  total,  $88,718.89.    Amount  paid  for  investigate  and  determine  on  the  routes.    A 

tuition,  $28,052.75 ;  for  contingencies,  $4,744.-  report  was  made  at  the  winter  session  of  1879, 

11;  total,  $82,796.86.     Balance  in  hands  of  based  chiefly  on  surveys  and  estimates  made 

Commissioners,  $8,989.86.   In  Kent  there  were  at  the  instance  of  Congress  by  engmeers  under 

reported  6,825  scholars,  118  schools,  and  the  the  direction  of  Colonel  Churchill  and  Major 

average  time  of  operation  of  each  school  seven  Hutton. 

months  and  two  days.  In  Sussex  County,  dur-  It  appears  that  the  peninsula  is  fifty-six 
ing  the  same  period,  there  was  received  from  miles  wide  from  the  mouth  of  the  Choptank 
taxes  $15,987;  from  school  fund,  $9,048.08;  River  to  Cape  Henlopen.  At  the  month  of  the 
total,  $24,985.03.  Amount  expended  for  tui-  Sassafras  it  is  twenty-eight  miles  wide.  There 
tion,  $22,286.24 ;  for  contingencies,  $8,748.88 ;  is  deep  water  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cheea- 
total,  $26,084.67;  amount  in  hands  of  Com-  peake  at  nearly  all  points,  but  the  western 
missioners,  $4,095.88.  In  the  year  previous  shore  of  the  Delaware  River  is  marked  by 
there  was  $25,965.26  received  and  $26,816  wide  shoals  and  by  marshes.  The  watershed 
expended ;  ^dance  in  hands  of  Commission-  of  the  peninsula  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  to 
ers,  $5,086.65.  In  Sussex  there  were  reported  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Delaware  Bay.  Its 
6,422  scholars,  162  schools,  and  the  average  general  surface  is  fiat,  the  ridge  having  an 
time  of  operation  of  each  school  four  months  elevation  increasing  from  twenty-five  feet  on 
and  fourteen  days.  These  results  show  an  in-  the  lower  routes  to  eighty  feet  on  the  line  of 
crease  in  scholars  in  New  Castle  of  1,229  as  the  Sassafras.  The  tides  on  the  Delaware  have 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  an  in-  ft  range  of  about  four  feet,  but  on  the  Chesa- 
orease  of  11  schools  and  a  decrease  of  12  days  peake  of  less  than  two  feet  The  facilities  for 
in  the  average  operation.  In  Kent  there  was  the  construction  will  be  considerable.  Excava- 
an  increase  of  507  scholars  and  5  schools,  and  tions  will  be  easy  to  make,  and  the  excavated 
a  decrease  of  two  months  in  the  average  opera-  earth  easily  handled.  The  underlying  clays 
tion.  In  Sussex  there  was  an  increase  of  20  afford  the  basis  for  good  foundations,  and  the 
scholars,  a  decrease  of  4  schools,  and  an  in-  streams  are  easy  to  follow  or  cross  without  re- 
crease  of  five  days  in  the  average  operation  of  quiring  costly  safeguards  to  protect  the  struc- 
Bchools.  The  colored  schools  are  supervised  ture  from  flood  of  tide  or  freshet.  Surveys 
by  the  Actuary  of  the  "  Delaware  Association  were  made  of  flve  routes,  omitting  the  Sassa- 
for  the  Education  of  Colored  People."  The  fras  route,  which  had  already  been  fully  snr- 
nnmber  of  schools  during  the  year  1878  was  veyed.  The  lengths  of  the  various  routes  are 
62,  being  an  increase  of  6  over  the  previous  as  follows:  Ferry  Creek,  from  Baltimore  to 
year.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  149-81  miles;  Wye  River, 
2,249.  The  manner  of  estabhshing  the  schools  128-42 ;  Queenstown,  1 0929 ;  Centreville,  106- 
is  thus  described  by  the  Actuary ;  '18 ;  Southeast  Creek,  116-78 ;  Sassafras  River, 

rm.^^,.^! J  i^'«     **t.     ^.    ^  i  a  129*26.    The  miles  of  excavation  would  be: 

hj^^Z^?^°^^^'^^J:^^^  FerryCreek.87-6r;  Wye  River,  42-»9;Qaeen8- 

in  the  schools  assemble  in  their  dtifferent  locsUtiieSf  town,    58'78 ;   Centreville,    50*96 ;    Southeast 
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Greek,  88*85;  Sassafras  River,  14*20.    All  of  same  time  fanning  in  many  sections  is  very  in- 

the  routes  will  be  easy  tu  dredge  and  keep  free  different  and  nnsatisfactory.    Hiis  has  led  to 

from  silt  and  filling  np.     The  various  routes  the  consideration  of  the  culture  of  beets  for 

are  briefly  described  as  follows :  the  manufacture  of  sugar.    During  t!ie  year  a 

The  Queenstown  route  starts  at  the  mouth  of  the  l&rge  factory  for  its  manufacture  was  erected 

Chester  Bivor,  at  Queenstown,  and  proceeds  thence  in  near    Edge    Moor,  on  the    Delaware  River, 

a  straight  line  over  a  hiffh  and  gwieraUy  flat  countiy  About  810  tons  of  beets  were  received  as  the 

Queenstown.  ^^d  been  manutactured. 

The  Centreville  route  leaves  Chesapeake  Bay  271  DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  En- 

miles  from  Baltimore,  and  passes  through  a  sbiallow  rope.    The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX., 

"4ut"  mto  Chester  Biver,  Sl  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  fourth  son  of  the  late  Duke  WiUiam  of  Schles- 

Sve?t ^0^11  %^^:,,''I{^X^£  t'^^l  wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glacksburg,  appoint- 

straight  line  over  a  flat  oountiy  ranging  fh>m  65  to  75  ed  to  the  succession  of  the  Danish  crown  by 

feet  above  tide,  entering  Delaware  Bay  at  the  same  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8,  1852.  and  by 

point  as  the  ¥enj  Creek  and  Queenstown  line,  the  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  81,  1863. 

^^<»Jrompor6iQA Creek berna  61  inil«.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 

The  Wye  River  route  enters  Wye  Biver  from  East-  ^7      ^    ,     .  i^ttt    it          u      i  r    ^  o«o     »» 

em  Bav  (the  debouchure  of  MUes fever),  passes  up  to  Kmg  Frederick  VII.,  November  16,  1863.    He 

head  of  tide  at  Skipton  Creek,  thenoe  directly  to  Mil-  was  marned  May  26,  1842,  to  Louise,  Princess 

ford,  Delaware,  87*  miles.     The  ridge  between  the  of  Hesse-GasseL    The  heir  apparent  is  Prince 

'•iCl**^^^  ^'J^n  ^"^  """"l  '''^T^  ^it^   p-  Frederick,  bom   June  8,  1848,  and   married 

The  Southeast  Creek  route  enters  Chester  Biver  as  t„.      oq    iqao    ♦^    t  ^,,;Io    ^»ilr  ^«»»kf^.    ^fi 

by  Centreville  route,  ascends  that  river  12  miles  to  JS^y  ^®»   \^%^^   HP^  ^^^^^5*"^^.^^^   ^^ 

Southeast  Creek,  follows  the  latter  2»  mUes,  thence  in  King  Charles  X  V.  of  Sweden.    Their  children 

a  stnu;;ht  line  29  miles  over  a  flat  country  SO  to  70  are  three  sons,  bom  in  1870,  1872,  and  1876, 

feet  above  low  water  to  Little  Creek,  on  the  Dekware.  and  a  daughter,  bom  in  1876.     The  King  has 

The  Saasa^  route  passes  from  Baltimore  SO  mile^  apparent  of  60,000  ngsdalers.      The  present 

rsp  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  up  the  Sassafras  River  16^  ministry  was  formed  on  June  11,  1876,  and  at 

miles  over  aflat  country  rising  to  80  feet  at  summit,  the  close  of  1879  was  composed  as  follows: 

DekwaJTl^ufmil^from'^^^  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fi- 

aaftaTB™  er  Md  alSit^ne^Sle  from  a  wint  givLg^  nance,  J.  B.  8.  Estrup ;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

feet  water  on  the  bay.                                 o   — r.  ^^^^^  ^  y   ^^  Skeel ;  Minister  of  Justice  and 

The  Ferry  Creek  route  leaves  the  Choptank  Biver  Minister  for  Iceland,  J.  M.  V.  Neileman ;  Min- 

about  26  miles  above  its  mouth,  passes  through  low  igter  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  J.  C. 

*if^i"fl^  T"^?  ^M^^  *^  ^®  ^f°^^^®  ^*Ti  H.  Fischer:   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  O. 

up  the  latter  lor  12  miles  m  navigable  water  and  4  tt  ^           t>    *^*""'^*   >'*  *"*«*6"  '^•**f»  '^» 

nules  ikrther  in  shoal  water,  then  over  a  sandy  coun-  ^'  Uaron  Kosenom-Lenn,  appointed  October 

try  of  height  ranging  from  7  to  50  feet,  to  the  Dela-  11, 1875 ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Kaufinann, 

ware  Bay,  8  miles  a&ve  Lewes,  following  the  bod  of  appointed  January  4,  1879  ;  and  Minister  of 

Broadkill  Creek.  ^^  jj^^y^  Commodore  Ravn,  January  4,  1879. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  for  a  ship-  The  area  of  Denmark  proper,  inclusive  of 

canal  26  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  and  100  feet  lakes,  is  14,753  square  miles;    of  European 

wide  at  bottom  and  178  feet  wide  at  surface  dependencies  (Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland),  40,- 

of  canal:    Ferry  Greek    route,   $16,412,812;  268  square  miles;    of  American   possessions 

Wye  River,  $26,554,498;   Queenstown,  $87,-  (Greenland,  St  John,   8t.  Thomas,  and  St. 

261,235 ;   Centreville,  $41,556,000 ;  Southeast  Croix),  759.000  square  miles.    The  population 

Creek,    $24,825,350 ;    Sassafras,    $8,085,830.  of  Denmark  proper,  according  to  the  census 

The  cost  will  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  canal  of  1870,  was  1,784,781 ;  and  in  1878  it  was 

be  made  but  75  feet  wide  at  bottouL    The  re-  estimated  at  1,940,000.    The  population  of  the 

port  recommends  the  Queenstown  route,  and  dependencies  in    1870  was  127,401,    and  in 

that  it  be  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  1878, 180,400.    The  emigration  from  Denmark 

War  Department  in  1878  amounted  to  2,972. 

The  fruit  crops  of  the  State  were  large.  The  The  annual  financial  accounts,  called  itats- 
heart  of  the  fruit  country  is  that  section  of  regnshdb,  for  the  years  1875-*76,  1876-77,  and 
Kent  County  directly  around  the  State  capital,  1877-78  (the  financial  year  closes  on  March 
Dover.  It  is  there  that  the  great  evaporating  81st),  were  as  follows  (in  crowns — 1  crown  = 
and  canning  establishments  cluster  thickest  27  cents) : 
and  at  th«  capital  itself,  which  from  its  posi- 
tion is  an  admirable  center,  the  greater  pu*t  of 
the  business  between  the  fruit-growers  and 
their  customers  from  the  outer  world  is  trans- 
acted. Next  to  Dover,  the  district  about  Mil- 
ford,  on  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  Rail- 
road, farther  south,  forms  another  point  of  at-  In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year 
traction,  with  its  extensive  establisnments  for  ending  March  31,  1880,  the  revenue  was  esti- 
^*  putting  np  "  the  fruit.  The  entire  fruit  dis-  mated  at  46,847,086  crowns,  the  expenditure 
tnct  is  now  estimated  at  29,500  acres.    At  the  at  40,909,737  crowns,  and  the  probable  snrplua 


YXAR. 

RtTSBQa. 

Bipwiditw. 

1BT5-*TS 

51,404,068 
47,01S,S4T 
4S,9IM,S81 

46LS42;e44 

18i6-'77 

49,589,428 

18T7-'7a 

48,880,407 

812 
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at  6,487,849  crownB.    The  chief  souroes  of  rev-       The  total  strength  of  the  Danish  army  m 
enae  and  ezpenditnre  were  as  follows :  1879  was  as  follows: 


BSTENUB. 


1    j  Donudn,  net 

*'  lFore«U,net 

2.  Bute  property 

8.  Direct  taxet 

4.  Indireet  tazee 

5.  Poetal  and  telegraph  department* 

6.  Burplua  of  lottery 

m   J  Bevenae  ih>in  the  Faroes 

'  (  Revenae  fhom  the  Danish  West  Indies 
a  HIsoellaneoas  receipts 

9.  Beiaiborsements 


887.411 

6u7,(kl8 

4,078,870 

9,U8{i,400 

28,188,000 


800,000 

49,778 

12,500 

1,196,267 

1,667,910 


BaOVLAB  AKMT. 

▲KMT  or  BZ8CBT1. 

▲RMS. 

OOem. 

Bankaad 

OBetn. 

In&ntry. 

Cavalry 

774 

128 

145 

59 

26,992 

2,180 

4.755 

624 

246 

*  •  • 

41 

■  •  • 

10,925 

Artillery 

2,0C8 

]£nglneers 

Total 

1,106 

84,651 

286 

12,908 

Total 46,486,789 

Excess  of  cost  of  the  posts  and  tele- 
graphs over  receipts. 189,658 

Net  receipts 46^^ 


BXPXIiDXnTBES. 


avUHst 

Appanages. 

Blgsdag 

Cotmcil  of  State. 


PubUcdebt. 

Pensions,  dvil 

**        mUltarv 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affitdrs 

ofWorshlpandPabUoInstruction 

ofJostioe 

of  the  interior 

of  Wsr 

of  the  Nary 

of  Finance 

Administration  of  Iceland 

Kxtroordtnary  expenditure. 

Public  works , 

Advances 


II 


II 
II 


II 


CrowDi. 

1,000,000 

422,884 

20J,000 

106,616 

7,490,800 

2,618,280 

665,116 

873,512 

982,086 

2,485,886 

1.669,697 

8,722,842 

6.857,670 

2,950,402 

109,600 

8,746,721 

1,894,982 

644,145 


The  staff  of  the  army  was  composed  of  25 
commissioned  and  21  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. 

The  navy  in  1878  consisted  of  85  steamera, 
of  which  8  were  armor-clad  ships,  and  the  rest 
unarmored  vessels,  mostly  of  small  size.  The 
navy  is  recruited  by  conscription  from  the 
coast  population.  It  was  manned  by  2,880 
men,  and  officered  by  1  admiral,  15  command- 
ers, 84  captains,  and  67  lienteoants. 

The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  value  (in 
crowns)  of  Danish  commerce  in  1877 : 


COUNTRIXS. 


Total 40,909.787 

The  national  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  in 
the  course  of  reduction  since  1866,  and  from 
1875  to  1878  was  as  follows : 


DKBT. 


1875. 


Internal  debt. .  160,355,628 
Foreign  debt. .    26,790,200 

Total 187,145,828 


187«. 


1877. 


159.655,045  158,969,192 
22,118,200;  17,289,250 


1878. 


Great  Britain , 

Oermany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Soasla , 

Holland 

Belglam 

France , 

loefamd 

Greenhmd 

United  Butes 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Brazil 

Faroe  Islands 

Other  ooontries 


181,778,245,176,248,442 


158,974,096 
1^449,650 


Total. 


58,060,000 

84,88a000 

24,890,000 

5.489,000 

11,469,000 

5,840,000 

4,707,000 

8,851.000 

8,605,000 

888|000 

6,055,000 

844,000 

8,484,000 

475,000 

14,876,000 


225,880,000 


68,688,000 

56,260,000 

26,150,000 

11,961,000 

917,000 

574,000 

897.000 

1,108,000 

8,789,066 

876,000 

16,000 

617,000 

1,000 

608.000 

1,911,000 


164,268,000 


174,428,746 


The  movement  of  shipping  during  the  year 
1877  was  as  follows: 


SAiLnro  msKis. 

TOTAL. 

TE8SKIS, 

NmnlMr. 

TOBI. 

MonilMr'. 

Tom. 

ITuabcr. 

Tarn. 

Ent«wd.iS™"**°»^*T'^--- 
1  Ocean  vessels 

Cleared..  Coasting  vessels.... 
^^^^  1  Ocean  vessels 

14,906 
14^100 
1^^99 
18,827 

161.805 
778,410 
144,120 
180,506 

6,786 

.     6,206 

6,668 

6,828 

159,778 

886,087 
160,824 
229,818 

81,644 
80,808 
22,262 
80,156 

821.578 

1,164,487 

89^944 

859318 

The  commercial  navy  was  as   follows  in 
1877: 


VESSELS. 

Vvahttm 

Tom. 

B^Ung  vessels 

8,091 

188 

218  201 

Steamers 

45,124-6 

ToUl 

8,279 

258325-5 

Several  American  Protestant  churches  have 
established  missions  in  Denmark,  the  largest 
of  which  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohnrch,  with  8  Danish  ministers,  618  members, 
and  121  probationers.  Other  missions  are  those 

*  The  cost  of  administering  the  po«ts  and  telegraphs  az- 
needed  the  receipts  by .189,668  crowns. 


of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  with  one  mis* 
sionary,  three  native  laborers,  and  80  mem- 
bers; the  Disciples  of  Christ,  with  one  mis- 
sionary and  70  members;  the  Brethren  (or 
Tankers),  with  one  missionary  and  8  members. 
The  Friends  have  one  missionary,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  has  ministers  laboring  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  elections  for  the  Folkething  took  place 
on  January  8d.  In  this  election  the  Kight 
gained  10  members,  having  now  87.  The  Badi- 
cals  elected  85,  against  80  in  the  former  Par- 
liament ;  but  their  former  leader,  Tauber,  was 
not  reelected.  The  Moderate  party  lost  10 
seats,  electing  28  members  only.    The  oppoai' 
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tion,  therefore,  still  disposed  of  68  votes.    The    the  line,  the  reserve,  and  the  landwehr,  the 
Folkething  met  on  January  dlst,  and,  after    last  named  forming  two  classes.    The  line  is 
reelecting  its  former  President,  Krahbe,  hegan    intended  for  active  operations,  the  reserve  and 
with  the  examination  of  the  elections.    The    the  first  section  of  the  landwehr  for  the  de- 
Left  attempted  to  declare  the  elections  invalid    feose  of  fortified  places,  and  the  second  section 
for  those  districts  which  the  Right  had  gamed    of  the  landwehr  for  coast  defense.    The  line 
from  them.    It  began  with  the  election  of   is  to  consist  of  ten  regiments,  each  having 
Bahl  in  Slagelse,  which  Tanber  had  formerly    three  battalions  of  infantry  and  the  guard,  the 
represented,  and,  in  spite  of  the  large  majority    regiments  being  formed  into  brigades  by  groups 
of  Dahl,  his  election  was  declared  invalid  by    of  two  each.    The  cavalry  of  the  line  is  to 
62  to  82  votes.    In  February  the  Folkething    consist   of  four  regiments,  each  with  four 
demanded  of  the  Government  an  explanation    squadrons,  a  squadron  of  escort,  and  cavalry 
of  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  and  its    school    The  artillery  is  to  be  made  up  of  four 
abrogation,  as  well  as  of  the  position  of  Den-    regiments  of  field  artillery,  with  three  batteries 
mark  toward  the  foreign  Powers.     (See  Gbb-    of  eight  guns  and  a  train  company,  and  of  two 
iCANT.)    The  Gk>vernment  thereupon  declared    regiments  with  four  battalions  for  the  defense 
in  the  Landsthing  that  it  would  give  to  the    of  fortresses.    There  are  to  be  ten  companies 
Bigsdag  all  explanations  with  regard  to  Article    of  engineers,  sappers,  and  miners,  two  com- 
y.  of  the  treaty  which  had  now  been  repealed    panics  of  telegraph-men,  one  of  railway-men, 
by  Germany  and  Austria,  without  being  re-    and  one  for  pontoon- work.    Hie  reserve  is  to 
quested  to  do  so  by  the  Rigsdag,  and  as  far  as    be  made  up  of  one  battaiioc  of  the  guard ; 
was  compatible  with  the  public  interest ;  but    four  reserve  battalions  for  Copenhagen,  five 
that  it  would  not  permit  a  discussion  on  this    regiments  each,  with  three  battalions  for  the 
subject  in  the  Chambers.    In  the  beginning  of    provinces ;  four  field  batteries  and  four  fixed 
March,  the  Left  in  the  Folkething  proposed    Wteries,  two  of  which  are  to  be  at  Gopen- 
measnres  to  relieve  the  distress  among  the    hagen.    The  first  section  of  the  landwehr  is  to 
lower  classes  of  the  population  caused  by  the    comprise  old  soldiers  under  forty-two  years  of 
prostration  of  all  industries.     As  the  Gk>v-    age,  and  the  second  section  those  between 
ernment  holds  fast  to  the  principle  that  the    forty-two  and  fifty.    The  field  officers  in  the 
communes  and  not  the  state  should  provide    landwehr  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
for  the  poor,  and  that  only  if  the  former  were    and  the  others  elected  by  the  troops.    The 
not  able  to  do  so  should  they  call  upon  the    preamble  of  the  bill  gives  a  sketch  of  the  plan 
Government  for  help,  the  Left  proposed  that    proposed  for  defending  the  country  from  in- 
600,000  crowns  be  set  aside  by  the  Gk>vem-    vasion,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Gov- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  them  to  com-    ernment  would  not  attempt  to  protect  the 
munes  for  the  relief  of  people  without  work,    whole  of  the  territory,  but  would  concentrate 
In  1877  a  million  crowns  were  set  aside  for    their  defens^e  upon  Copenhagen  and  the  island 
the  same  purpose,  but  only  240,000  crowns    of  Seeland,  abandoning  Jutland  and  the  rest 
were  borrowed.    As  the  Folkething  did  not    of  the  country  to  the  enemy.    The  whole  of 
pass  the  budget  by  April  Ist,  the  beginning  of   the  army  would  be  concentrated  in  Seeland, 
the  new  financial  year,  the  Government  as  in    covered  by  the  fleet;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate 
preceding  years  submitted  a  temporary  one  in    operations,  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  rail- 
which  the  expenses  up  to  May  15th  were  esti-    way  system  of  Seeland,  and  to  fortify  the  capi- 
mated  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  of  the  pre-    tal  both  seaward  and  inland, 
ceding  year,   which  was  sanctioned  by  the        On  June   16th  the  Superior  Court  of  Jus- 
Chambers.    In  the  latter  part  of  April  the    tice  gave  judgment  in  a  political  trial,  which 
Government  submitted  a  bill  giving  to  those    in  Denmark  hiad  become  a  cause  eSlibre.    On 
inhabitants  of  Frederikstad,  on  the  island  of  St    June  8, 1877,  a  manifesto  was  published  in  the 
Croix,  who  had  suffered  by  the  negro  rebellion    *'  Morgenbladet,'*  signed  by  nine  of  the  leading 
of  last  year,  65,000  crowns,  and  loaning  to    members  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  Lower 
them  60,000  crowns.    In  May  the  Folkething    House,  in  which,  without  actually  preaching 
passed  the  budget  as  reported  by  the  leader    treason,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  were,  among 
of  the  opposition,  Berg,  by  68  votes  to  6.    Six    other  things,  charged  with  having,  **  know- 
Krupp  cannons  demanded  by  the  Government    ingly  and  with  maUoe  aforethought,  kept  the 
for  the  sea-forts  were  granted  by  58  to  89  votes.    King  in  ignorance  of^  or  wickedly  misrepre* 
while  the  demand  for  two  new  war- vessels,  an    sentod  to  his  Majesty,  the  true  political  feeling 
ironclad  and  a  corvette,  was  denied  by  56  to    in  the  country,*'  as  well  as  with  having  vio- 
80  votes.    The  provisional  financial  law,  which    lated  the  Constitution.    The  Premier,  M.  £s- 
expired  on  May  15th,  was  extended  to  June    trap,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
16th ;  and  on  June  14th  the  Chambers  ad-    prosecuted  the  nine  signataries  of  the  mani- 
jonrned.  festo,  among  whom  were  M.  Berg  and  Count 

The  new  Chambers  were  opened  on  October    Holstein-Ledreborg ;  and  the  Judgment  con- 
6th.    In  November  the  Minister  of  War  in-    deraned   each   of   the   defendants   to   three 
troduced  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the    months'  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of 
army.     His  proposal  was  that  the  military    a  fine, 
forces  of  the  country  should  be  divided  into       On  June  4th  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
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Bsry  of  the  Uniyersitj  of  Copenliagen  was  carefolljremodeledi  and  tbe  new  oDes  bad  been 
celebrated  with  great  pomp.  The  uniTersitj  sach  as  greatljr  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all 
is  situated  opposite  the  metropolitan  oharch,  classes.  The  biennial  budget  had  been  prompt- 
called  ^'  Frue  Kirke,"  in  which  stand  Thor-  ly  voted,  and  the  taxes  had  been  so  liberally 
waldsen's  ^'  Twelve  Apostles,"  hewn  in  mar-  levied  that  each  period  of  two  years  had  shown 
ble.  The  ceremonies  were  held  in  this  church,  a  surplus  of  from  60,000  to  100,000  crowns. 
Several  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  whole  Of  the  new  laws,  the  one  most  nearly  concern- 
corps  diplomatique,  delegations  from  the  Uni-  ing  foreigners  was  that  completely  abolishing 
versities  of  Christiania,  upsala,  and  Lund,  the  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  entering  Icelandic 
most  prominent  members  of  the  clergy,  and  a  ports,  which  had  hitherto  amounted  to  two 
large  number  of  poets,  statesmen,  actors,  paint-  crowns  a  ton.  To  make  good  the  deficiency 
ers,  and  singers,  were  present,  llie  principal  likely  to  result  from  the  loss  of  these  imposts, 
speaker  was  Geheimeraad  Madvig,  Rector  Mag-  the  customs  duties  on  spirituous  liquors  were 
nificus  of  the  University.  Four  hundred  years  largely  increased.  The  postal  laws  were  so 
ago,  he  said,  the  King  of  Denmark,  together  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  postal 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  cards  and  for  tne  increase  of  the  number  of 
country  and  a  host  of  foreign  doctorei  et  ma-  trips  made  by  the  nost-steamers.  Several  ira- 
gittriy  assembled  on  the  same  spot  where  the  portant  educational  schemes  came  before  the 
anniversary  was  celebrated  to-day,  for  the  pur^  assembly.  One  of  the  last  bills  passed  made 
pose  of  founding,  with  the  permission  of  the  it  the  duty  of  each  priest  to  see  that  all  the 
Pope,  a  Danish  university.    If  we  would  com-  children  of  his  parish  are  taught  writing  and 

Sare  these  men  with  those  who  stand  at  the  arithmetic,  and  authorized  him,  together  with 

ead  of  the  university  to-day,  we  would  tind  the  civil  overseer  of  the  parish,  to  remove  any 

a  great  difference.   They  would  hardly  be  able  children  whose  parents  are  negligent  in  the 

to  understand  that  it  was  their  work  which  matter  to  another  farmstead,  where  they  are 

was  being  continued.     They  would  even  be  to  be  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  parents, 

astonished  to  hear  that  such  a  solemn  cere-  The  laws  passed  during  the  previous  session 

mony  as  the  present  one  was  carried  on  in  the  establishing  a  school  of  law  at  Reykjavik  and 

vernacular  instead  of  in  Latin.    In  the  course  a  technical  school  at  MOdruvellir,  in  the  north 

of  his  speech  Geheimeraad  Madvig  mentioned  of  the  island,  were  greatly  modified,  both  the 

several  eminent  men  who  had  graduated  from  number  of  teachers  and  the  amount  of  the 

and  taught  at  the  university,  and  whose  ge-  annual  appropriation  being  increased.    Some 

nius  and  vast  learning  had  carried  the  name  of  changes  were  also  made  in  the  government  of 

Denmark  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe ;  the  National  College  at  Reykjavik,  rendered 

among  others  Hans  Christian  Oersted,  whose  necessary  by  the  larger  number  of  students  who 

discovery,  he  said,  is  every  minute  of  the  day  yearly  frequent  it    Within  a  few  years  the 

whispered  through  all  the  telegraph  wires  in  National  Library  had  outgrown  its  old  quarter 

the  world.    It  was  at  first  intended  to  send  in  the  large  loft  of  the  cathedral  at  thecapitn], 

out  invitations  to  all  the  universities  in  the  while  a  considerable  collection  of  Icelandic 

world ;  but  on  the  abrogation  of  Article  V.  of  antiquities  had  grown  up,  chiefly  through  the 

the  Treaty  of  Prague,  by  which  North  Schles-  exertions  of  a  single  enthusiastic  artist  and 

wig  was  incorporated  with  Prussia,  an  influen-  scholar,  the  late  Sigurdur  Gudmundsaon.    To 

tial  section  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  provide  for  these  and  for  the  accumulating 

headed  by  the  Rector  Magniflous,  M.  Madvig,  collections  in  natural  history,  as  well  as  to  ftir- 

determined  not  to  invite  deputations  from  Ger-  nish  increased  accommodation  for  its  own  body 

man  universities ;  and  fiuHlly,  but  not  without  and  various  public  departments,  the  Althing 

protests  from  the  entire  press,  it  was  decided  voted  80,000  crowns  for  the  erection  of  a  Capi- 

to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  tol,  or  Althing-house. 

the  creation  of  the  university  solely  as  a  na-        DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE.  See 

^on&l  fete.    This  decision  was  much  regretted ;  Unfted  States. 

but  as  the  only  alternative  was  that  of  losing       DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.     The   General 

the  services  of  M.  Madvig,  his  decision  was  Christian  Missionary  Contention  of  the  Dis- 

submitted  to.  ciples  of  Christ  met  at  Bloomington,  III.,  Octo- 

The  Althing,  the  Pariiament  of   Iceland,  her  17th.    The  Treasurer  reported  that  his  total 

which  ftits  everv  other  year,  met  in  1879  on  receipts  during  the  year  in  cash  and  pledges 

Jaly  Ist,  and  adjourned  on  August  27th.    This  had  been  $24,610,  and  his  disbursements  had 

was  the  third  session  since  the  grant  of  the  been  $6,891.    The  Society  had  employed  nine 

new  Constitution  in  1874,  and  with  it  closed  men  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of  their  time, 

the  first  parlisnientary  period,  the  elections  who  had  preached  1,220  sermons,  and  through 

for  the  new  Parliament  occurring  in  the  course  whose  instrumentality  408  persons  had  been 

of  1880.    Both  Houses  seized  the  occasion  of  added  to  the  church.    The  Board  had  oircu- 

a  general  dissolution  to  vote  addresses  to  the  lated  about  60,000  pages  of  tracts  within  the 

King,  congratulating  him  and  the  country  upon  field  of  its  operations.    The  report  of  the  Board 

the  complete  success  of  the  experiment  of  self-  sliowed  the  following  aggregate  results :  Whole 

government,  and  thanking  him  anew  for  the  number  of  baptisms,  1,803;  of  other  aocesaous, 

gift  of  a  Constitution.    Many  old  laws  had  been  983 ;  whole  amount  of  money  received  for  mis* 
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sioDs,  $81,414 ;  whole  amount  of  pledges  re*  in  1867.    In  1812  he  was  made  a  cadet  in  the 

ceived,  $32,484 ;  making  the  total  amoont  of  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  thus, 

money  and  pledgee  together,  $68,898.  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  entered  the  ser- 

The  Foreign  ChrUtian  Mmionary  Society  vice  of  the  Federal  Government.    In  the  lat- 

met  at  Bloomington,  111.,  Ootoher  16th.    The  ter  part  of  the  year  1818  he  surrendered  his 

report  of  the  Board  was  published  in  the  appointment  to  become  an  ensign  in  the  army. 

*^  Uhristian  Standard "  of  October  25th.     It  In  this  position  he  engaged  in  service  on  the 

stated  that  the  **  general  current  of  sentiment  northern  frontier  during  the  war  of  1812~*16. 

was  that,  after  fulfilling  our  present  obligations  In  1814  he  was  made  a  third  lieutenant;  in 

to  our  missions  in  Paris,  Copenhagen^  Oon-  1816,  a  second  lieutenant ;  in  the  same  year  he 

stantinople,  and  in  England,  any  enlargement  was  transferred  from  the  Twenty-first  Infantry 

of   our  work  should  look  to  France,  Italy,  to  the  artillery;  a  year  later  he  became  an 

Japan,  Africa,  and  China;  and  that  at  least  adjutant.    His  service  in  the  army  continued 

one  new  mission  should  be  undertaken,  if  pos*  sixteen  years.    In  1818  he  was  made  a  first 

sible,  in  some  one  of  the  three  countries  last  lientenant.    In  1819  he  was  aide-de-camp  on 

named  during  the  next  year."    The  receipts  of  the  staff  of  General  Jacob  Brown,  then  Com- 

the  Treasurer  for  the  year  had  been  $12,647,  mander*in-Chief  of  the  Army.    When  he  left 

and  his  expenses  had  been  $11,677.    His  re-  the  service  in  1828,  he  was  captain  of  the 

port  showed  that  pledges  of  an  estimated  value  Third  Artillery.    His  years  of  staSOf  duty  were 

of  $25,000  would  fall  due  between  the  time  of  mostly  spent  at  Washington,  during  an  inter- 

the  meeting  and  October,  1884.    The  opera-  esting  period  of  the  country's  history.     On 

tions  of  the  Society  in  the  foreign  field  em-  retiring  from  the  army,  he  made  a  prolonged 

braced  stations  at  Southport,  Chester,  South-  visit  to  Europe.     About  1880  he  became  a 

ampton,  and Tranmere,  England:  Paris,  France ;  lawyer  and  settled  in  Cooperstown,  New  York. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark ;  and  Constantinople,  He  soon  became  interested  in  politics,  and  was 

Turkey ;  all  of  which,  except  those  at  South-  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  measures  of  Presi- 

ampton  ami  Copenhagen,  which  were  estab-  dent  Jackson.    In  1881  he  received  from  Gov- 

lishedin  1876,  had  been  established  since  the  ernorThroop  an  appointment  as  Ad  j a tant-Gren- 

beginning  of  1878.    The  stations  in  England  eral  of  the  State.    Two  years  later  he  became 

had  464  members  and  2,161  attendants ;  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  ofllce  was  held  by 

station  at  Copenhagen,  99  members  and  825  him  six  years.     He  then  retired  to  private  life 

attendants ;  and  that  at  Paris,  27  members  and  for  three  years,  and  in  1842  was  chosen  mem- 

260  attendants ;  making  an  aggregate  of  690  her  of  the  New  York  Legislature  from  Albany 

members  and  2,740  attendants.    The  Rev.  G.  County.    In  1846  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 

N.  Shishmanian,  an  Armenian,  had  been  ap-  Silas  Wright  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

pointed  a  missionary  to  Constantinople,  where  In  1848  the  **  Free-Soil  *'  agitation  broke  out 

there  were  already  two  members.  A  mission-  in  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York,  and 

ary  had  been  dispatched  to  Acapnlco,  Mexico,  made  a  division  in  it.    Senator  Dix  ultimately 

where  he  had  immersed  seven  members,  but  joined  the  Free-Soilers,  and  made  one  or  two 

had  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  enter-  important  speeches  in  the  Senate  sustaining 

prise.    The  Society  adopt-ed  a  report  recom-  their  views,  which  were  summarized  in  the 

mending  that  new  missions  should  be  entered  motto  **  Free  Soil,  Free  Labor,  Free  Speech, 

upon  at  the  first  possible  moment,  and  men-  and  Free  Men.*'     His  most  notable  speech, 

tioning  Japan,  Africa,  and  China,  among  the  however,  was  on  the  question  of  the  Oregon 

heathen,  and  Italy  and  France  (outside  of  Paris  boundary.    In  the  same  year  he  was  the  Free- 

or  new  quarters  in  Paris),  among  civilized  na-  Soil  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  but 

tions,  as  the  most  suitable  fields.  Hamilton  Fish  was  elected.    In  1849  be  was 

The  Christian  WomajC%  Board  of  Miuiom  succeeded  in  the  Senate  by  William  H.  Seward. 
met  at  Blooraington,  III.,  October  14th.  The  In  1862,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State 
total  receipts  (»f  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  had  having  become  united  on  the  Presidential  can- 
had  been  $4,288,  and  the  expenditures  $2,180.  didate,  Mr.  Dix  warmly  supported  Mr.  Pierce 
The  Society  had  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,020,  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  ofiice,  and  after  his 
of  which  $1,000  were  lent  at  interest  A  re-  election  he  received  the  appointment  of  Assist- 
port  was  made  from  a  mission  in  Jamaica,  ant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New 
where  a  branch  society  had  been  organized,  York.  This  office  he  soon  resigned,  and  de- 
and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  salary  voted  himself  to  his  private  affairs  until  1860, 
of  a  teacher  in  the  French  mission.  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 

DIX,  JoHX  ADA.Ma,  an  eminent  public  officer,  Postroaater  at  New  York.    In  January,  1861. 

bom  at  Bosoawen,  New  Hampshire,  July  24,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

'  1798,  died  in  New  York,  April  21,  1879.     His  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  held  the  office  until 

father,  Timothy  Diz,  was  once  Lientenant-Gov-  March  4th,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  became  Presi- 

emor  of  New  Hampshire.    The  son  early  went  dent.    It  was  during  this  short  and  exciting 

to  a  school  in  Montreal,  where  he  had  the  period  that  he  issn^  the  most  famons  utter- 

oppoii^unity  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  ance  of  his  life :  ^*  If  any  man  attempts  to  hanl 

French  language,  which  became  of  much  ser-  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 

rice  to  him  when  he  was  Minister  to  France  spot  I  ^*    It  was  more  significant  than  anything 
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else  he  ever  sald^  and  meant  mnoh  for  the  the  City  of  New  York.**    Hia  miscellaneona 
Union  oanse.    The  sentence  was  the  last  one  speeches  and  addresses  have  heen  collected 
of  a  brief  telegram  to  Treasury  Agent  W.  into  two  handsome  volames  of  interesting  read- 
Hemphill  Jones  of  Delaware,  then  at  New  ing.    He  remained  a  scholar  throughout  his 
Orleans.    It  was  sent  January  29,  1861.    In  busy  life.    In  manners  he  was  ever  the  calm 
the  same  year  President  Lincoln  made  him  and  courteous  gentleman  to  all  coming  into  his 
a  major-genertd  in  the  army.    His  commands  presence.    In  person  he  was  erect  and  soldier- 
during  the  war  comprised  in  succession  the  like,  with  a  natiye  dignity  of  bearing, 
departments  of   Maryland,  of  Virginia  and  DIXON,  Wiluam  Hkpwobth,  a  British  au- 
North  Carolina,  and  of  New  York.    It  was  thor,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  June  80,  1621,  died 
while  holding  the  latter  command,  on  May  16,  December  27,  1879.     He  had  no  academic 
1864,  that  he  received  orders  from  Washington  training,  but  was  yery  observing  and  fond  of 
to  place  a  strong  military  guard  in  the  newspa-  reading,  and  when  still  quite  young  made  his 
per-offices  of  the  New  York  ^*  Journal  of  Com-  literary  dihut  by  privatdy  printing  a  five-act 
merce  "  and  **  World,"  and  issued  warrants  for  tragedy,  which  has  remained  unknown  to  the 
the  arrest  of  the  editors  and  their  imprison-  public.    He  was  an  early  contributor  of  verse 
ment  in  Fort  Lafayette.    At  the  same  time  a  to  Douglas  Jerrold's  *'  Illuminated  Magazine,*' 
vessel  was  lying  under  steam  at  one  of  the  and  about  1844  became  literary  editor  of  a 
wharves  to  convey  them  there.    The  suppres-  paper  at  Cheltenham.    In  1846  he  settled  in 
sion  of  the  papers  continued  for  two  days,  London  as  a  law  student  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
when  the  offices  were  restored  to  the  propri-  and  began  contributing  to  the  **  Daily  News" 
etors.    Governor  Hbratio  Seymour  caused  the  a  series  of  articles  on  the  *^  Literature  of  the 
arrest  of  General  Dix  and  his  officers,  but  an  Common  People  "  and  on  *^  London  Prisons,'* 
order  came  from  Washington  directing  the  which  were  well  received.    His  first  published 
General  **not  to  relieve  himself  of  his  com-  book,  *^John  Howard,  a  Memoir,"  appeared 
mand  or  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  obeying  in  1849.    In  1860  he  was  appointed  a  aeputy 
any  order  of  a  military  nature  while  the  civu  commissioner   for   the   organization    of   the 
war  lasts."    (See ''  Annual  Oyclopodia,"  1864,  World's  Fair  of  1861.    In  1861  he  published 
page  891.)    In  1866  General  Dix  was  President  a ''Life  of  William  Penn,"  in  which  he  de- 
uf  the  Philadelphia  Union  Convention.    In  the  fended  the  celebrated  Quaker  from  the  attacks 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  France  of  Macanlay  in  his  ''  History  of  England."   In 
by  President  Johnson;   in  1869  he  revigned  1852  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
that  position.    In  1872  he  received  the  Repub-  following  year  became  chief  editor  of  the 
lican  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York,  *'  Athenasum,"  which  post  he  held  until  1869. 
and  was  elected.     On  the  expiration  of  his  His  treatment  of  American  subjects  and  Ameri- 
term  he  was  renominated,  and  defeated  by  can  authors  in  this  journal,  as  weU  as  in  his 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.    He  afterward  made  public  books  on  America,  was  considered   in   the 
addresses  in  political  campaigns,  but  held  no  United  States  nqlust  and  incorrect,  although 
other  political  office.     For  a  short  time  he  he  made  many  friends  in  his  visits  to  this 
acted  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  country.    In  1864  he  made  a  long  tour  in  the 
of  the  Erie  Railway.    In  every  sphere  of  Hfe  East,  which  resulted  in  a  work  on  '^  The  Holy 
to  which  he  was  called  he  acquitted  himself  Land  "  (2  vols.,  1866).   He  spent  a  few  months 
well.     He  had  many  qualities  which  insure  in  1866  in  travel  in  the  United  States,  paying 
success  in  public  positions.    He  was  careful  ei^pecial  attention  to  Mormonism  and  spiritual- 
ofdetaUs  and  fond  of  them.    He  was  punctusl,  ism.    As  a  result  he  published  his  two  best 
diligent,  orderly,  and  deliberate.    This  made  known  works,  ^*New   America"  (1867)  and 
him  a  good  executive  official.    Moreover,  he  ** Spiritual  Wives"  (1868).    The  former  was 
had  learned  the  duties  of  command  in  the  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  £u- 
school  of  obedience,  and  his  career  was  an  rope.    In  1869  he  made  a  tour  of  Russia,  tfate 
ascensive  instruction.    As  a  soldier,  he  was  narrative  of  which  he  entitled  *^  Free  Kussia" 
identified  with  no  battles  of  the  civil  war.   He  (2  vols.,  1870).    His  largest  work  was  entitled 
tempered  martial  law  in  loyal  or  unmenaced  ^^Her  Mi^^^T'^  Tower"  (4  vols.,  1869>-'71), 
posts,  and  he  yielded  less  to  the  spirit  of  arbi-  which  was  supplemented  in  1878  by  a  similar 
trary  arrest  than  others.    An  officeholder  by  work  on  ^^  Royal  Windsor."    He  made  many 
profession,  he  was  an  honest  one,  as  well  as  a  other  trips  to  the  Continent,  and  revisited 
citizen  of  many  virtues,  fair  talents,  and  marked  America  in  1874-'76.    This  visit  produced  his 
and  varied  cultivation.    Industrious,  courteous,  "  White  Conqnest "  (2  vols.,  1876),  which  con- 
abstemious,  and  honorable  in  his  inclinations,  tained  some  nsefbl  information  about  the  con- 
his  career  will  be  at  least  as  notable  for  dura-  dition  of  the  negroes,  the  Indians,  and  the  Chi- 
tion  as  for  service,  and  his  service  will  be  more  nese  in  America,  and  which  was  generally 
notable  for  quantity  than  for  any  extraord^-  regarded  as  bis  best  book  on  America.     In 
nary  results.    He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  1878  he  visited  Cyprus,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
fine  literary  tastes,  and  his  writings  were  al-  that  island.    Other  of  his  writings  are :  ^*  The 
ways  models  of  good  English.    His  works  of  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York "  (1^63) ; 
travel  were  widely  read,  and  he  was  the  author  '^  The  Switaers  "   (1872) ;    **  The  History  of 
of  a  very  useful  volume  on  ^*  The  Resources  of  Two  Queens-Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne 
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Boleyn  "  (4  vols^  1878-74) ;    **  Diana,  Lady  a  new  departure,  which  would  prodaoe  great 

Ljle  "  (3  vols.,  1877) ;  and  *^  Baby  Grey  "  (3  and  striking  improvements  in  the  material  con- 

vols.,  1878).  dition  of  Canada.    The  new  tariff  was  elabo- 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.    The  Conser-  rated  by  Mr.  Tiliey  and  laid  before  Parliament 

rative  party^  after  a  seolasion  of  five  years,  on  the  14th  of  March.    As  was  expected  by  the 

returned  to  office  npon  gaining  the  general  country,  it  embodied  protective  prinoiplea  of 

election  of  September  17,  1878,  upon  the  tariff  the  strongest  character.    The  protective  mea- 

isane.    Sir  John  A.  Maodonald,  assuming  the  sures  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  import 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  formed  the  present  trade  from  the  United  States.    The  general 

Cabinet,  as  follows :  Sir  Leonard  TiJley,  Min-  depressicm  of  trade  had  disposed  the  people  to 

ister  of  Finance ;  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Public  welcome  any  innovation  in  the  commercial 

Works;  J.  H.  Pope,  Agriculture ;  James  Mac-  policy  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  large  increase 

donald.  Justice ;   F.  R.  Masson,  Militia ;  Mac-  m  imports  from  the  United  States  which  had 

kemde  Ro well.  Customs;   F.  G.  Baby,  Inland  taken  place  during  several  years,  accompanying 

Revenue ;  J.  C.  Pope,  Marine  and  Fisheries ;  a  diminishing  importation  from  Great  Britain, 

A.  Wilmot,  without  portfolio;  John  O^Connor,  had  aroused  a  feding  of  discontent  among  all 

President  of  the  Council ;  J.  C.  Aikins,  Secre-  classes,  and  had  grated  against  both  the  senti- 

tary  of  State ;  Mr.  Langevin,  Postmaster-Gen-  ment  of  Canadian  patriotism  and  of  British 

eral ;  Alexander  Campbell,  Receiver-General,  loyalty.    The  free-trade  Liberal  party,  which 

The  first  session  of  the  Fourth  Dominion  had  possessed  the  popular  favor  a  few  years 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  Febru-  back,  had  rejoiced  in  the  large  imports  as  a 
ary,  1879.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  delivered  the  sign  of  prosperity,  and  welcomed  the  commer- 
speech  from  the  throne,  arnid  unusual  cere-  cial  bonds  which  were  forming  between  Can- 
monial.  It  pledged  the  Ministry  to  the  prom-  ada  and  the  American  Republic.  The  new 
ised  alterations  in  the  tariff,  and  proposed  the  commercial  system,  which  was  proclaimed  as 
assumption  of  the  business  of  insurance  by  the  the  National  Policy,  was  designed  in  a  sense  and 
Government,  in  view  of  the  success  of  Gov-  spirit  directly  opposed  to  the  objects  which  had 
emment  savings  banks.  J.  G.  Blanohet  was  prompted  the  treaty  of  reciprocity.  The  Oana- 
elected  Speaker  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  dians  of  the  older  provinces,  whose  lands,  like 
This  sitting  of  Parliament  was  perhaps  the  those  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union,  had 
most  momentous  one  since  the  confederation  become  less  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes 
of  the  provinces,  made  so  by  the  adoption  of  since  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
the  national  policy,  which  can  not  but  have  a  interior,  hoped  by  emulating  the  protective 
serious  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  policy  of  the  Americans  to  build  up  fiourisl)- 
Dominion  for  many  years  to  come.  Whether  ing  manufacturing  industries  likewise.  The 
the  policy  of  protection,  to  which  the  Canadian  tariff  framed  with  this  purpose  could  not  fail 
people  have  committed  themselves  almost  ir-  to  prove  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  interests 
revocably,  will  not  prove  too  burdensome  for  a  of  British  as  well  as  American  manufactures, 
people  who  are  euffaged  to  far  the  greatest  ex-  Besides  the  general  depression  which  had  pro- 
tent  in  agricultural  and  similar  purusuits,  will  duced  a  disposition  among  the  people  favorable 
depend  in  the  first  place  upon  the  facility  with  to  an  alteration  of  the  fiscal  policy,  the  deficit 
which  tlie  industries  which  are  propagated  by  in  the  Treasury  would  in  a  measure  justify  the 
the  new  fiscal  measures  can  supply  the  nation  Government  in  establishing  the  new  tariff  even 
with  suitable  manufactures,  ana  next  upon  the  if  it  failed  of  attaining  the  expected  objects,  if 
willingness  of  the  protected  capitalists  to  fore-  it  only  produced  a  larger  revenue— furnishing 
go  a  portion  of  the  profits  which,  in  a  country  tlie  excuse,  in  the  event  of  its  not  affording  the 
where  competition  can  not  be  strong  in  capi-  promised  commercial  relief^  that  at  least  it  pro- 
talistic  industry,  the  protective  measures  will  duced  a  revenue.  Although  protective  mea- 
enable  them  to  extort.  There  will  remain,  sures,  however  beneficial  diey  may  prove  in 
however,  a  way  by  which  the  Canadians  can  the  end,  can  not  produce  immediate  relief  in  a 
return  to  their  old  system  without  openly  re-  depressed  state  of  trade,  but  rather  tend  on  the 
canting  their  newly  avowed  principles — that  is,  whole  to  augment  the  financial  distress,  yet  if 
by  making  a  new  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  the  introduction  of  the  new  policy  is  concur- 
United  States,  whose  provisions,  according  to  rent  in  time  with  a  renewed  activity  in  busi- 
the  rules  insisted  upon  by  the  Imperial  Gov-  ness,  even  though  the  improvement  is  directly 
emment,  would  apply  to  Great  Britain  as  well,  due  to  a  commercial  revival  in  the  United  States, 
In  such  a  treaty  any  desired  compromise  whoi^e  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the 
between  free  trade  and  protection  could  be  Dominion  it  would  take  much  more  decisive 
effected.  One  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  measures  of  exclusion  to  break  off,  it  will  ap* 
national  policy  has  been  the  belief  that  by  such  pear  justified,  in  spite  of  the  continued  and 
a  strong  course  of  action  Canada  would  be  able  remonstrances  of  an  active  free-trade  op- 
enabled  to  exact  more  favorable  terms  in  her  position.  The  inauguration  of  this  bold  and 
future  commercial  negotiations  with  the  Unit-  experimental  course  involves  also  active  efforts 
ed  States.  on  Uie  part  of  the  Government  to  provide  an 

Theprogrammeof  protection  which  brought  outlet  tor  the  fostered  manufactures,  the  en- 

the  Conservatives  into  power  was  heralded  as  oouragement  and,  if  necessary,  subvention  of 
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lines  of  communioation  with  promising  foreign  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  daty  of  60  cts.  per  ton  of 
markets,  and  the  promotion  of  other  facilities  2,000  lbs.  is  imposed  on  coal,  both  anthracite 
of  exportation,  and  particularly  the  conclusion  and  bitominoDS.  The  average  percentage  of 
of  special  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  countries  revenue  is  18f  per  cent,  of  the  average  value 
from  whom  no  competition  with  the  iufant  of  all  imports.  On  evidence  of  exportation  of 
industries  is  to  be  feared.  8ir  Alexander  T.  manufactures,  a  drawback  is  allowed  on  the 
Gait  was  sent  to  England,  being  endowed  with  materials  imported.  The  cordage  used  in  ships, 
the  new  title  of  Resident  Minister,  to  look  after  which  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  is  not  re- 
the  commercial  interests  of  Canada  in  Europe,  leased  from  the  duty,  but  the  other  portions 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  Spain  and  of  all  new  ships  have  their  duties  remitted. 
France  with  reference  to  reciprocal  commerce,  The  development  of  the  iron-ore  deposits  whidi 
while  the  authorities  in  Canaoa  sought  to  make  have  been  discovered,  not  only  in  Nova  Scotia, 
special  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  but  in  New  Brunswick,  in  Quebec,  in  Ontario, 
Brazil,  which  affords  a  favorable  market  for  and  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  was  one  of  the  favcnr- 
Canadian  fish,  lumber,  and  agricultural  imple-  ite  schemes  of  protection,  and  with  this  object 
ments  and  otlier  manufactures.  the  duty  of  $2  per  ton  was  laid  on  pig  iron. 
The  new  tariff  is  a  protective  one  of  the  Pamphlets  and  periodicals  are  made  to  i>ay  a 
most  pronounced  character,  and  avowedly  dis-  duty  of  6  cts.  per  lb. ;  British  copyright  pub- 
criminates  against  the  products  of  the  United  lications,  124  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  6  eta. 
States  where  it  is  possible.  Two  of  the  duties  per  lb. ;  books  and  periodicals  imported  through 
specifically  discriminate  against  American  im-  the  mail,  1  ct.  for  every  two  ounces  or  fraction 
ports*— one  a  duty  on  tea  imported  from  the  thereof;  newspapers  by  mail,  free.  Adver- 
States  of  2  cts.  per  lb.  and  10  per  cent  ad  va-  tising  pamphlets  pay  $1  per  hundred,  and  other 
lorem,  and  the  other  a  duty  on  aU  salt  not  from  printed  work,  as  advertising  cards,  bills,  post- 
Great  Britain  or  British  dependencies  of  8  cts.  ers,  etc.,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ail  printed 
per  cwt.  The  instructions  to  Lord  Lome  did  music  pays  6  cts.  per  lb. 
not  contain  the  clause,  then  omitted  for  the  In  the  new  duties  on  alcoholic  beverages  an 
fir8t  time,  stating  that  any  bill  imposing  differ-  object  is  aimed  at  which  is  independent  of 
ential  duties  should  be  submitted  for  approval  considerations  both  of  revenue  and  protection. 
t.o  the  home  authorities.  The  general  ad  va-  The  duties  are  arranged  in  the  interest  of  tern- 
lorem  duties  were  raised  from  17i  to  20  per  perance,  so  as  to  encourage  the  consumption 
cent.  Numerous  classes  of  imports  were  audi-  of  malt  liquors  in  comparison  with  strong 
tionally  subjected  to  duties  of  a  highly  proteo-  drink,  and  to  render  spirits  less  accessible  than 
tive  character.  The  duty  on  cotton  fabrics  is  before.  For  this  purpose  the  excise  duties 
2  cts.  per  square  yard  or  1  cent  per  linear  yard,  have  been  changea  as  well  as  the  customa . 
and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Silk  goods  pay  duties.  The  customs  duty  on  brandy  has  been  * 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  flannels,  raised  from  $1.20  to  $1.45  per  imperial  gallon, 
blankets,  and  shawls,  woolens,  yams,  and  knit  and  that  on  other  spirits  trwn  the  same  to  $1.82 
goods  is  7^  cts.  per  lb.  and  20  per  cent,  ad  per  gallon.  The  excise  duty  on  spirits  haa 
valorem.  Articles  of  apparel  and  ready-made  likewise  been  raised  10  per  cent,  while  that 
clothing  pay  10  cts.  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent  on  ales  and  beers  has  been  decreased.  French 
ad  valorem :  woolen  carpets,  10  cts.  per  square  light  wines  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  only  25  eta., 
yard  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  doty  which  is  made  thus  light  for  the  same  object 
on  pig  iron  is  $2  per  ton ;  on  iron  in  slabs,  etc.,  of  encouraging  the  consumption  of  the  more 
12^  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  in  bars  rolled  or  harmless  beverages.  Champagne  wines,  on  the 
hammered,  on  boiler  and  plate  iron,  nails,  and  other  hand,  as  a  luxury,  are  taxed  $8  per  gallon, 
spikes,  17^  per  cent. ;  on  rolled  wire  in  coils.  The  inspiring  motive  of  the  new  fiscal  policy 
10  per  cent. ;  on  iron  rails,  15  per  cent. ;  on  is  declared  in  the  following  words  of  Sir  John 
fish-plates,  etc.,  17^  per  cent.;  on  iron  and  A.  Macdonald:  **As  between  English  and 
steel  wire,  25  per  cent. ;  on  tin  plates,  10  per  American  manufacturers,  we  prefer  the  Eng- 
cent.  Cabinet  furniture  must  pay  85  per  cent. ;  llsh ;  but  as  between  the  English  and  Cana- 
agricultural  implements  and  wooden  ware,  25  dian  manufacturers,  we  prefer  the  Canadian, 
per  cent.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  is  imposed  We  know  that  we  can  gain  the  two  objects  of 
on  breadstuffs  and  barley.  Machinery  for  cot-  giving  full  protection  to  aU  our  infant  indua- 
ton  and  woolen  milling  enters  free.  Foreign  tries  against  the  industries  of  any  other  coun- 
vessels  must  pay  10  per  cent,  duty  for  regis-  try,  including  England,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
tration  in  Canada.  The  drawbacks  allowed  ing  a  preference  to  EngUmd  in  our  markets; 
by  the  American  Government  on  manufactured  so  that  if  we  have  to  go  out  of  Canada  to 
sugar  exported  are  opposed  by  a  duty  irrespec-  make  purchases,  we  will  go  to  England  rather 
tive  of  such  drawbacks  of  35  per  cent,  ad  va-  than  elsewhere.**  The  effect  of  the  new  tariff 
lorem,  in  addition  to  1  cent  per  lb.  on  all  above  was  declared  by  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  eight 
No.  14  by  the  Dutch  color  standard ;  on  all  months  after  its  going  into  force,  to  have  been 
below  that  grade  and  above  No.  9,  f  ct.  per  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  the  leading  man- 
lb.  and  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  ufactnres  from  England  of  9  per  cent.,  and  in 
under  No.  9,  ^  ct.  per  lb.  and  80  per  cent,  ad  the  imports  of  the  same  articles  from  the 
valorem.    For  the  benefit  of  the  coal  interests  United  States  of  47  per  cent.    The  new  tariff 
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was  expected  to  increase  the  revenne  from  will  probably  be  the  loadest  in  their  protea- 
$21,670,000  to  aboat  124,120,000,  and  to  soon  tadons  against  any  farther  advances  in  the 
wipe  oat  the  deficit  in  the  Treasary  aooonnts,  direction  of  centrtdixation.  The  Province  of 
which  had  been  accumabiting  for  four  years,  Qnebec  had  been  long  sabjeoted  to  a  ohroidc 
and  which  ainoonted  altogether  to  about  political  fermentation  on  account  of  the  dia- 
$7,000,000.  The  division  on  the  new  tariff,  pates  growing  out  of  this  situation.  This  waa 
or  the  national  policy,  was  taken  in  the  mid-  one  of  the  first  questions  to  which  the  atten- 
die  of  April,  186  voting  in  its  favor  and  68  tion  of  the  Grovemor-Qeneral  was  called  upon 
against  it.  his  arrival.  He  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  the 
A  constitutional  question,  arising  from  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives  of  the  French 
dismissal  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Leteliier,  of  provinces  to  dismiss  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Quebec,  of  the  De  Boucherville  Ministry  in  and  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  country  might 
March,  1878,  on  account  of  what  he  jadged  to  be  plunged  through  this  affair  into  a  constitu- 
be  an  infringement  on  the  privileges  of  his  tional  crisis  of  great  peril.  It  seemed  to  the 
ofiice  and  an  official  affront,  became  more  and  Marquis  of  Lome  to  be  straining  the  Federal 
more  complicated  by  later  events.  The  Prov-  authority  very  much  to  dismiss  the  Lieutenant- 
iiice  of  Quebec,  already  in  a  very  unhealthy  Governor  for  acts  the  entire  responsibility  for 
state  of  political  agitation,  was  wrought  up  to  which  rested  with  and  was  assumed  by  his 
a  condition  of  feverish  passion,  and  the  excite-  constitutional  advisers,  who  still  retained  the 
ment  spread  throughout  the  Dominion,  as  the  confidence  of  the  provincial  Legislature  and 
Dominion  Government,  the  Governor-Gener-  were  able  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 
al,  and  finally  the  British  Government,  were  province.  There  was  no  precedent  in  this  case, 
drawn  into  Uie  controversy.  The  election  of  and  the  question  was  settled  by  8ir  John  A. 
a  Conservative  Parliament  in  September,  1878,  Macdonald's  insisting  that  his  demands  should 
was  the  means  of  making  the  question  of  Le-  be  acceded  to,  and  by  the  prompt  reply  from 
teUier's  act  a  Dominion  matter.  The  Mac*  the  Home  Government,  which  complacently  in- 
douald  Ministry  decided  in  April,  1879,  to  re-  terpreted  the  Constitution  in  the  sense  required 
move  Leteliier,  and  advised  Lord  Lome  ao-  by  the  Federal  Government, 
oordingly.  To  this  the  new  Governor-General  The  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  the 
demurred,  and  implied  to  the  Home  Govern-  province  was  facilitated  through  the  happy 
ment  for  instractiims,  being  of  opinion  that  issue  of  a  somewhat  dangerous  and  violent  act 
the  interference  of  the  Federsl  Government  of  the  Legislative  Council,  resulting  in  the  re- 
waa  a  violation  of  the  prerogative  of  the  tireroent  of  the  Liberal  Govemment  and  the 
Crown  on  the  one  hand  (as  the  British  North  assumption  of  the  reins  of  power  by  a  Con- 
America  Act  of  1867  states  that  the  office  of  servative  Ministry.  The  ministerial  crisis  was 
Lieutenant-€k>veraor  shall  continue  **  during  brought  about  by  the  refusal  of  the  Lc^slative 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Govemor-General  '')*  Council  to  vote  supplies,  and  a  motion  offered 
and  on  Uie  other  hand  that  it  plainly  trenched  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Joly,  in  the  Assembly  for 
on  the  autonomy  of  the  provinces^  and  openly  indemnity  for  Government  expenditures.  8uoh 
violated  the  principle  of  responsible  govern-  an  application,  being  for  a  money  grant,  should, 
ment,  since  the  Joly  Cabinet,  which  had  sue-  according  to  sil  precedent,  have  been  made  in 
oeeded  the  De  Boucherville  Ministry,  had  re-  the  form  of  a  message  from  the  new  Lieutenant- 
ceived  the  support  of  the  country  in  the  next  Governor,  Robitwle.  An  amendment  pre- 
provinoial  election.  The  Dominion  Minister  sented  by  Mr.  Lynch,  which,  without  uphold- 
of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Langevin,  repaired  to  ing  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Council,  im- 
England  to  present  the  case  of  the  Govern-  puted  weakness  to  the  (Government,  was  passed, 
ment  before  the  British  Cabinet.  The  position  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  resignation  of  the 
of  the  Dominion  Ministry  was  upheld  by  the  Joly  Ministry.  If  the  province  had  not  tired 
British  Government,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  of  the  long  rivalries  and  contentions,  the  course 
was  informed  in  dispatches  from  Sir  Michael  of  the  Legislative  Council  would  have  aroused 
liicks- Beach  that  the  advice  of  his  constitu-  the  liveliest  animosity.  As  it  was,  the  motion 
tional  advisers  must  be  followed.  The  right  that  Mr.  Joly  had  *^  lost  his  usefulness "  was 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  remove  the  pro-  carried  through  the  votes  of  several  of  his  for- 
vincial  Governor  was  thus  established  as  a  prin-  mer  supporters,  who  now  desired  tranquillity 
oiple  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  and  a  con-  above  all  things.  Upon  receiving  the  sense  of 
oomitant  of  responsible  government.  This  the  Parliament  thus  plainly  expressed,  Mr.  Joly 
decision,  which  was  due  partly  perhaps  to  the  was  perfectly  free  to  resign,  and  Mr.  Chapleaa 
political  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  to  form  a  new  administration, 
unwillingness  of  the  home  authorities  to  incur  A  late  ministerial  crisis  in  Manitoba  recalls 
any  responsibility  in  the  direction  of  colonial  unpleasantly  the  old  dissensions  which  long 
affairs,  not  even  so  far  as  regards  the  interpre-  rent  Lower  Canada,  when  the  people  were 
tation  of  the  Constitution,  creates  a  principle  divided  into  hostile  camps  by  a  strict  race  and 
against  which  the  very  people  who  were  clam-  creed  line.  When  a  Constitution  was  given  to 
oring  for  Federal  intervention  might  under  Manitoba,  and  an  inceptive  Constitution  to  the 
ordinary  circumstances  be  the  first  to  rebel;  Northwest  Territory,  the  ultra-Protestant  ele- 
the  hdbitani  of  this  same  old  French  colony  ment  found  much  fkult  with  its  provisioIU^  de- 
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dariDff  that  its  effect  woold  be  to  create  a  large  minority,  notwitfaatandinff  the  hopes  of 

second  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  west  and  in-  the  Oonservative  party  to  sapplant  the  Mowat 

sare  the  ascendancy  of  the  French  Canadians,  Oovemment  in  consequence  of  their  triumph 

The  Premier,  Mr.  Norqaay,  was  recently  con-  in  the  Dominion. 

fronted  with  an  interpellation  from  the  leader  In  the  election  of  Dr.  Medley,  the  new  Met- 
of  the  French-speaking  section  of  the  inhabit-  ropolitan,  the  principle  was  established  that 
ants,  and  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as-  the  order  of  seniority  should  henceforth  pre- 
sorting that  his  government  had  not  the  con-  vail  in  the  Canadian  Chnrch  in  the  appoint- 
tidenceof  the  majority  of  the  English-speaking  ment  of  the  Metropolitan.  The  new  Primate 
population.  Mr.  Norquay  responded  that  it  was  bom  in  England  in  1804,  and  came  to 
was  on  account  of  the  presence  in  it  of  these  Canada  in  1846  to  be  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 
two  gentlemen,  and  requested  them  to  resign.  Fredericton,  over  which  see  he  has  idnoe  pre- 
After  a  considerable  search  he  replaced  them  sided. 

with  Messrs.  fieggs  and  Taylor,  and  was  sus-        The  alleged  discoyery  of  pleuro-pneumonia 

tained  in  his  action  by  the  vote  of  the  Leg^sla-  among  catUe  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  Do- 

ture.    The  Government  subsequently  published  minion  steamer  Ontario,  from  Portland,  Janu- 

a  programme  proposing  a  reapportionment  of  the  ary  27th,  led  to  an  order  in  Council  prohibiting 

electoral  districts  to  secure  a  larger  minority  l^e  entrance  of  American  cattle  into  Canada 

in  the  Legislature  to  the  English,  the  adoption  for  three  months  commencing  February  1st. 

of  English  for  the  official  language,  and  the  ap-  The  trade  in  live  animals  has  been  cultivated 

pointment  of  English  premiers.    Some  of  these  to  a  greater  extent  in  Canada  than  in  the 

changes  are  unconstitutional,  but,  as  the  tide  United  States ;  the  exports  in  1878  from  the 

of  immigration  into  Manitoba  is  now  from  Dominion  were  82,116  bead,  against  6,412  in 

English-speaking  countries,  the  Constitution  is  the  preceding  year. 
susceptible  of  alteration  in  the  sense  demanded.        One  of  the  most  prominent  questions  in 

In  different  provinces  a  sentiment  is  growing  Canadian  affairs  of  late  years  is  that  of  the 

in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  extension  of  railway  communications,  and  es- 

Councils.    This  reform  has  already  been  ac-  peoially  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 

oomplished  with  good  results  in  Ontario,  the  way.     The  plan  of  the  former  Conservative 

most  progressive  of  the  provinces,  and  is  de-  Government,  before  it  went  out  of  power  in 

nianded  in  the  others,  principally  on  the  score  1878,  was  to  grant  to  a  company  a  subsidy  of 

of  economy.    The  power  which  this  branch  of  60,000,000  acres  of  land  and  $80,000,000  in 

the  Legislature,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  old  era  money  for  the  building  of  the  road.    Under 

of  Crown  domination,  holds  to  thwart  the  pur-  the  Mackenzie  Government  it  was  undertaken 

uoses  of  responsible  government,  is  exemplified  as  a  public  work.    The  present  Govemroest 

by  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  determined  to  return  as  far  as  possible  to  their 

Quebec,  which  refused  to  vote  the  supply  bill  original  plan.     The  terminus  chosen  by  the 

until  the  Lieutenant-Governor  should  change  late  Administration,  Burrard  Inlet,  does  not 

his  constitutional  advisers,  thus  forcing  the  re-  seem  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  present  Gov- 

tirement  of  the  Joly  Cabinet,  and  involving  ernment,  who  speak  of  going  back  to  their 

the  province  in  the  expenses  of  a  new  election,  first  choice,  Bute  Inlet,  although  it  would  make 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  Government  presented  an  the  road  67  miles  longer  and  carry  it  over  very 

act  for  the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council,  difficult  grades.    The  progress  reported  by  the 

and  in  the  Quebec  Parliament  Mr.  Joly  intro-  Department  of  Public  Works  in  the  construe- 

duced  the  same  measure.  tion  of  the  Pacific  Railway  is  as  follows :  the 

A  legislative  union  of  the  maritime  prov-  Pembroke  branch,  84|-  miles  in  length ;  from 

inces  has  been  proposed,  and  the  scheme  of  Fort  William  to  English  River,  102  miles  laid 

legislative  union  of  all  the  provinces  has  gained  with  rails,  and  60  miles  ballasted  ;  from  Eee- 

many  supporters  since  the  Letellier  affair,  watin  to  Cross  Lake,  86  miles  under  construe- 

The  simplification  of  government  is  demanded,  tion;  from  Cross  Lake  to  Selkirk,  76  miles 

among  other  reasons,  in  the  interest  of  re-  graded  and  bridged,  and  76  miles  laid  with 

trenchment,  a  ground  which  always  has  great  rails.    On  the  extension  of  the  Canada  Central, 

weight  in  Canada.    A  reduction  in  the  num-  87  miles  were  located  and  26  being  constructed, 

ber  of  Cabinet  officers  is  agitated  on  the  same  The  line  f^om  Pembroke  to  La&e  Nipissing 

ground.    The  office  of  Receiver-Gkneral  has  was  being  built  under  a  subsidy  not  to  exceed 

been  abolished.    Civil-service  reform  is  one  of  $1,404,000,  and  the  line  fhom  Nipissing  to  Can- 

the  questions  of  the  day,  the  permanent  civil  tin's  Bay  on  the  French  River  was  contracted 

service,  constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  being  for.    Under  the  new  Govemment|  the  section 

unpopular.    Some  advocate  the  American  sys-  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Province  of  Mlmi- 

tern  of  rotation,  or  the  redistribution  of  all  the  toba,  about  186  miles  in  length,  has  been 

offices  upon  a  change  of  administration,  while  placed  under  contract,  and  the  line  has  been 

others  deem  the  introduction  of  the  English  extended  west  of  the  Red  River  to  a  point 

system  of  competitive  examination  sufficient  to  south  of  Lake  Manitoba.    Tenders  have  also 

remove  the  objections.  been  accepted  for  the  construction  of  160  miles 

The  Ontario  elections  on  the  4th  of  June  from  Emory's  Bar  to  Kamloops.    In  July  60,- 

resulted  in  tlie  victory  of  the  Ministiy  by  a  000  tons  of  steel  rails  were  purchased  by  Sir 
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Charles  Tupper  in  England,  the  Government  The  oanal  between  these  points  will  have  a 
taking  advantage  of  the  low  range  of  prices  depth  of  10  feet.  The  three  locks  at  St  Ga- 
and  paying  for  them  $1,212,000,  or  $1,518,000  briel,  Cote  St.  Paul,  and  Lachine  will  have  a 
less  than  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  paid  for  an  eqaal  depth  of  14  feet  on  the  sills.  All  permanent 
qnantitj  in  1874.  The  Canada  Pacific  Tele-  structures  have  been  so  built  that  the  prism  of 
graph  line  had  been  constructed  at  the  time  of  the  canal  may  be  eventually  deepened  to  16 
the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  feet  without  disturbing  them.  The  two  lower 
February,  1879,  from  Selkirk  to  the  longitude  locks  .are  connected  by  a  basin  540  feet  long, 
of  Edmonton,  1,197  miles,  and  was  in  operation  with  an  average  width  of  260  feet.  No.  2 
to  Battleford,  967  miles.  The  line  between  basin  has  been  enlarged  at  its  southwest  end. 
Selkirk  and  Fort  William,  410  miles,  was  in  Wellington  basin  is  1,210  feet  long  and  225 
use ;  and  the  line  in  British  Columbia  from  feet  wide.  A  second  basin  is  projected,  of  the 
Cache  Creek  eastward  to  Kamloops,  50  miles,  same  length  and  depth  and  250  feet  wide,  par- 
was  completed  and  equipped.  There  were  642  allel  to  it.  From  below  Wellington  bridge  to 
miles  of  telegraph  in  operation  in  British  Co-  Cote  St.  Paul  lock  the  canal  will  have  an  av- 
ium hi  a.  erage  width  of  200  feet,  and  from  the  lock  to 

The  North  Shore  Railway,  built  under  the  Lachine  150  feet.    The  new  locks  are  located 

auspices  of  the  Quebec  Government,  was  com-  adjoining  the  old  locks  as  independent  struc- 

pleted  on  the  9th  of  February,  1879,  bringing  tures,  and  hereafter  the  canal  will  be  naviga- 

Quebeo  and  the  country  north  of  the  St.  Law-  ble  through  the  double  range  of  locks,  with 

renoe  into  oommnnioation  with  Montreal.  double  entrance  at  Montreal  and  Lachine. 

The  junction  of  the  Pembina  branch  of  the  Government  has  entered  into  an  ezamina- 
Canada  Pacific  Railway  with  the  St.  Paul  and  tion  of  a  new  route  for  the  grain  of  Manitoba 
Pacific  at  St.  Vincent  connects  the  Canadian  and  the  fertile  but  yet  uncultivated  regions 
road  with  the  system  of  the  Northwestern  about  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
States.  The  route  was  changed  under  the  new  vey  the  grain  to  Port  Nelson,  at  the  mouth  of 
political  administration  from  the  northern  or  the  Nelson  River,  or  some  other  port  on  Hud- 
Narrows  course  to  one  running  south  of  Lake  son's  Bay,  and  to  ship  it  on  steamships  from 
Manitoba.  Lands  lying  within  twenty  miles  there  .to  Liverpool.  A  railroad  800  miles  in 
of  the  track  on  both  sides  have  been  reserved  length  would  connect  Lake  Winnipeg  with 
for  the  Government,  and  their  sale  is  expected  Hudson's  Bay.  Port  Nelson  is  distant  only 
to  pay  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  road.  2,966  geographical  miles  from  Liverpool  by  the 
Thus  100,000,000  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  route  proposed,  which  would  cross  the  ocean 
purposes  of  construction,  and  invested  in  a  from  Cape  Farewell,  the  southernmost  extrem- 
commission,  upon  which  the  Imperial  Gk>vem-  ity  of  Greenland,  to  the  north  of  Ireland  in  a 
ment  is  represented.  The  cost  of  the  Pacific  direct  line.  The  route  from  the  mouth  of  the 
'Railway  for  the  portions  completed  or  under  Nelson  River  would  be  shorter  than  the  near- 
contract  up  to  1879  has  been  $25,896,000,  em-  est  route  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
bracing  the  subsidy  of  $1,500,000  to  the  Cana-  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits  are  said  to  be  navi- 
da  Central,  $18,000,000  for  the  road  between  gable  from  July  to  October  inclusive.  The 
Eaministiquia  and  the  Red  River,  $1,900,000  navigable  tributaries  of  Lake  Winnipeg — the 
for  the  road  from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  mouth  Saskatchewan,  Qu'Appelle,  Assiniboine,  and 
of  French  River,  $1,750,000  for  the  Pembina  Red  Rivers— run  far  back  into  the  grain  coun- 
branch,  $1,100,000  for  the  Pacific  Telegraph  tries  of  Manitoba  and  the  North  west  Territory, 
under  contract^  1,800  miles,  and  $8,861,000  The  rush  of  settlers  to  the  Red  River  coun- 
expended  on  surveys.  try  has  been  stronger  this  last  year  than  ever. 

A  plan  of  certain  American  capitalists  to  The  province  of  Manitoba,  situated  between  lati- 
increase  the  international  communications  by  tude  49°  and  58''  80'  north  and  longitude  96°and 
building  a  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  99°  west  from  Greenwich,  having  the  United 
Ooteau  du  Lao,  and  a  line  of  railroad  from  Ot-  States  boundary-line  on  the  south  and  Lakes 
tawa  connecting  with  the  New  York  and  New  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  on  the  north,  was  pur- 
England  system  of  railroads,  awakened  the  chased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  the 
keenest  opposition  in  Canada.  It  was  thought  British  Government  in  1 869,  and  constituted  into 
that  such  a  line  would  divert  the  traffic  of  the  a  province  the  following  year.  It  is  only  with- 
North  Shore  and  the  Intercolonial  Railways,  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  the  tide  of 
and  greatly  injure  the  commercialprospects  of  emigration  has  set  strongly  in  that  direction. 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  and  Halifax.  An  Not  only  emigrants  from  Ireland,  England,  and 
outcrop  of  the  excitement  attending  the  inau-  Scotland,  and  Canadian  farmers,  have  been  at- 
guration  of  the  national  policy  was  the  expec-  tracted,  but  settlers  from  Iceland  and  Russian 
tation  that  Halifax  might  become,  or  easily  be  Mennonites,  and  even  prosperous  farmers  from 
made,  the  winter  port  of  Canada.  the  United  States,  have  fiocked  to  this  land  of 

The  enlargement  of  the  Lachine  Canal  gives  promise.  In  1876  the  sales  of  land  amounted 
it  a  width  of  270  feet  between  gate-quoins  and  to  158,535  acres  to  807  settlers ;  in  1877  they 
46  feet  at  bottom.  There  are  two  locks  be-  were  1,892,368  acres,  and  the  takers  numbered 
tween  the  harbor  of  Montreal  and  Wellington  8,648.  In  the  month  of  April,  1878,  the  Em- 
bridge,  having  a  depth  of  18  feet  on  the  sills,  arson  I  and-Offioe  alone  sold  52,060  acres,  and 
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80,400  acres  in  the  first  week  of  the  following  descent,  while  the  descendants  of  the  Frend: 

month.    At  the  same  season  in  1879  the  ar-  original  settlers  comprised  81  *07  per  cent.   The 

rivals  of  new  settlers  ammounted  to  as  many  immigration  from  the  United  States  was  found 

as  2,000  per  week.   The  wheat-growing  region  to  have  heen  verj  considerahle,  the  number  of 

of  western  British  America  is  said  to  be  more  those  bom  in  the  United  States  numbering 

fertile  than  Minnesota,  and,  instead  of  possess-  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  immigrants 

ing  the  polar  climate  which  has  hitherto  been  from  Scotland.     The  inhabitants  in  the  Prov- 

ascribed  to  it,  to  be  so  temperate  that  melons  ince  of  Quebec  who  had  come  from  the  States 

and  cucumbers  ripen  in  August,  and  stock  can  exceeded  in  number  the  English-born  settlers 

be  wintered  without  shelter,  and  find  ample  in  that  province.    The  most  populous  of  the 

nourishment  in  the  succulent  grasses  which  are  four  provinces  in  pronortion  to  its  extent  is 

kept  green  by  the  snow.    Manitoba  soil  yields  New  Brunswick.    Qoeoec  is  the  least  thickly 

20  bushels  of  remarkably  fine  flinty  wheat  to  populated. 

the  acre,  of  68  to  66  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Oats,  xiie  religious  statistics  show  that  42*60  per 
barley,  rye,  potatoes,  turzups,  beets,  flax,  and  cent,  of  the  population  are  Catholics,  16*27  per 
hemp  thrive  admirably,  wild  fruits  abound ;  cent.  Methodists,  15*68  per  cent  Presbyte- 
the  forests  are  full  of  game,  large  and  small,  nans,  and  14*20  per  cent,  members  of  the 
and  the  lakes  and  streams  of  fi^^h — whitefish  Ohurch  of  England.  In  Qaebec  the  Roman 
abounding  in  the  lakes,  pike,  catfish,  sturgeon.  Catholics  form  an  absolute  majority ;  in  an- 
etc,  in  the  rivers,  and.  trout  in  the  brooks,  other  province  they  are  relatively  the  most 
The  capital  of  the  province,  'Winnipeg,  for-  numerous,  and  in  a  third  are  nearly  equal  in 
merly  Fort  Garry,  has  grown  in  three  years  numbers  to  the  most  numerous  religions  body, 
into  an  intensely  active  business  town  of  10,-  In  Ontario  the  Methodists  exceed  any  other 
000  inhabitants.  The  price  of  wheat,  owing  to  denomination  in  numerical  strength,  and  in 
the  want  of  railway  communications,  is  only  Nova  Scotia  the  Presbyterians. 
45  oenti»  a  bushel.  When  the  Pacific  Railway  According  to  the  trade  and  navigation  re- 
is  completed  and  the  country  settled,  the  Cana-  turns,  the  aggregate  import  and  export  trade 
dians  expect  that  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  of  the  Dominion  again  shows  a  falling  off,  the 
Territory  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  Ameri-  value  of  exports  having  been  $79,828,667  in  the 
cans  in  both  breadstuff's  and  meat  and  provis-  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80,  1876,  against  $76,- 
ions,  and  supply  the  entire  European  demand  875,898  in  1877,an  increase  of  $8,448,274,  while 
for  imported  food  materials.  The  area  of  their  the  value  of  imports  was  $98,081,787  in  1878, 
newly  discovered  wheat-fields  is,  according  to  against  $99,827,962  in  1877,  a  decrease  of  $6,- 
a  sanguine  estimate  accepted  in  Canada  and  246,175.  The  total  for  1878  was  $21 7,804,516; 
Great  Britain,  at  least  2,984,000  square  miles,  for  1877,  $172,175,876;  for  1878,  $170,628,- 
or  three  quarters  of  the  area  of  entire  Europe.  244.     The  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1878 

The  public  acconnts  of  the  Dominion  show  was  made  up  as  follows:  imports,  $87, 481, • 

a  total  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  180;  exports,  $45,941,689.    The  imports  from 

year  1878    of  $174,957,268.    with  assets  of  Great  Britain  decreased  $2,141,059  in  1878, 

$84,675,884,  against  $174,675,884  of  liabilities  while  the  exports  increased  $4,874,070  as  oom- 

and  $41,440,525  of  assets  in  1877.    The  Trea-  pared  with  the  previous  year.    The  trade  with 

sury  receipts  for  the  year  were  $22,875,011.  the  United    States    decreased  $8,211,777  in 

The  total  expenditures  were  $28,508,158,  in-  1878,  the  exports  showing  a  reduction  of  $581,- 

cnrred  under  the  following  heads :  debt  and  847,  and  the  imports  a  reduction  of  $2,680,980. 

subsidies,  $11,659,528;  charges  on  the  reve-  Trade  with  the  British  and  Spanish  West  In- 

nue,  $5,801,124;    ordinary  expenditure,  $6,-  dies  fell  off  $700,000:  in  imports,  $210,000; 

542,510.    There  was  a  decrease  in  the  ordinary  in  exports,  $490,000.    Trade  with  Australia 

expenditure  of  $298,167,  compared  with  the  increased  $185,000,  which  may  be  attributed 

previous  year.    The  estimates  of  public  expen-  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  export  of  Canadian 

ditures  for  1879  were  $28,427,882,  a  decrease  manufactures  by  the  Sydney  Exhibition, 

of  $241,171  compared  with  the  appropriations  The  total  number  of  vessels  registered  in  the 

of  the  previous  year.    The  Finance  Minister  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1878  was  7,469,  mea- 

went  to  England  about  the  middle  of  the  year  suring  1,888,015  tons.    This  gives  Canada  the 

to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £8,000,000,  which  he  fourth  largest  merchant  marine  in  the  world, 

succeeded  in  placing  on  favorable  terms.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany 

According  to  the  last  volume  of  the  census  alone  leading  her.  The  number  of  steamers 
of  1871,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  four  registered  was  884,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  188,- 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Qaebec,  New  Bruns-  985  tons.  The  estimated  value  of  the  total  ship- 
wick,  and  Nova  Scotia  was  from  2,812,919  in  ping  is  $39,990,000.  The  number  of  vessels 
1851  to  8,090,561  m  1861,  and  8,485,761  in  built  daring  the  year  was  829,  measuring  100,- 
1871.  The  area  of  these  provinces  is  887,524  878  tons.  The  number  of  ocean-going  ships 
square  miles,  making  the  population  per  square  which  visited  the  port  of  Montreal  during  the 
mile  6*8  in  1851,  9*2  in  1861,  and  10*8  in  1871.  year  was  5 16— 249  iron  ships,  with  an  aggregate 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  in  1871,  20*26  tonnage  of  811,968,  and  267  wooden  shipfl^ 
per  cent,  were  of  English  extraction,  15*77  per  with  a  tonnage  of  85,298;  482  of  the  vessel^ 
cent  of  Scotch,  and  24*48  per  cent  of  Irish  with  a  tonnage  of  882,056  tons,  were  Britiah. 
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The  prodacts  of  the  fisheries  in  1878  were  ^agea,  was  a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

valued  at  $18,878,486,  ogdnst  $12,029,957  in  and  an  ardent  student  of  Sanskrit.    She  pub- 

1877.    The  increase  took  place  in  the  takings  lished  a  biography  of  Governor  Hemy  W. 

of  cod,  maokerel,  lobster,  and  salmon.    The  Allen  of  Louisiana,  and  the  novels  **  Athalie," 

exports  of  fish  amounted  to  $6,929,366,  an  in-  ^*  Lucia  Dare,"  **  Agnes  Graham,"  and  '^Pano- 

crease  of  $1^055,006.  la."    Of  these  **  Panola''  is  the  latest,  having 

The  latest  report  of  Oanadiaa  railway  statis-  appeared  in  1877,  and  ^'  Agnes  Graham  "  is  the 
tics  gives  the  length  of  the  roads  in  operation  best  known.  In  addition  she  wrote  a  treatise 
as  6,148  miles,  of  rails  laid  in  partidly  con-  on  the  Aryan  philosophy,  and  was  an  indus- 
atruoted  roads  as  721,  and  of  railways  under  trious  contributor  to  various  Journals  and  peri- 
construction  as  1,012;  making  a  total  length  odicals.  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  at  one  time  anEpis- 
of  7,906  miles,  agunst  6,694^  miles  in  opera-  copalian  with  high  ritualistic  t-endenoies.  She 
tion  and  1,996|  under  construction  at  the  time  built  a  chapel  on  her  plantation,  and  devoted 
of  the  preceding  report.  The  total  nominal  herself  to  the  religious  mstruction  of  her  slaves, 
capital  outlay  represented  is  about  $360,000,-  Her  studies  of  comparative  theology  and  m- 
000:  of  this,  $122,176,000  consists  of  the  ordi-  vestigations  of  Eastern  systems  for  a  while  on- 
nary  share  capital,  $69,156,000  of  preferred  settl^  her  covictions ;  but  these  doubts  passed 
stock,  and  $83,710,()00  of  the  bonded  debt  The  away,  and  during  her  lingering  illness  she  was 
amount  subscribed  and  guaranteed  by  the  Gov-  sustained  by  the  faith  of  her  childhood.  She 
ernment  and  municipal  authorities  was  $87,-  was  widely  known  in  literary  circles  at  home 
456.000,  which  was  reduced  $1,887,000  by  and  abroad.  She  kept  up  an  active  inter- 
paia-up  securities.  The  aid  received  from  the  change  of  ideas  with  iavanU  in  India,  Germany, 
Dominion  Government  amounted  to  $65,989,-  Italy,  France,  and  Eu^dand.  Among  her  cor- 
000,  that  from  the  provincial  Governments  to  respondents  were  the  Rossettis,  Dean  Stanley, 
$14,291,000,  that  from  municipal  sources  to  Oarlyle,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  other  celebrities. 
$7,224,000.  The  capital  investment  per  mile  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  far  more  distinguished  aa 
is  $45,995.  Steel  rails  are  laid  on  8,583  miles,  a  conversationalist  than  as  a  writer.  Her 
The  tonnage  of  freight  handled  during  the  year  quick  inteUect  and  fervent  afiFections  gave  her 
ending  June  80, 1878,  was  7,888,472  tons,  an  a  peculiar  charm.  By  temperament  she  was  a 
increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the  haziness  hero- worshiper.  She  was  enthusiastic  and  un- 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  earnings  changing  in  her  friendships.  Although  her 
amounted  to  $20,520,000,  an  increase  of  $1,-  means  were  much  diminisned  after  the  war, 
778,000 ;  the  earnings  per  mile  were  $8,479,  the  hospitality  of  her  home  was  as  freely  ez- 
an  increase  of  $61.  The  net  profits  were  tended  as  ever.  There  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and 
$4,419,000,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  The  his  family  were  frequent  and  honored  guests 
revenue  from  the  canals  has  decreased  by  during  the  years  of  poverty  and  misfortune 
$42,898,  or  11*88  per  cent,  the  decrease  on  following  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs. 
the  Welland  Canal  amounting  to  $37,959.  Dorsey  made  no  secret  of  her  intention  to  con- 

DORSEY,  Mrs.  Sabah  A.,  died  in  New  Or-  stitute  Mr.  Davis  or  one  of  his  children  her 
leans  on  Saturday,  July  4th.  She  was  the  heir,  and  thus  do  her  part  toward  repairing 
daughter  of  Thomas  G.  Ellis,  a  planter  in  Mis-  his  losses.  Having  given  liberally  to  her  own 
sisaippi,  and  was  bom  in  Natchez,  February  family  during  her  lifetime,  and  deriving  her  en- 
16,  1829.  She  received  a  careful  education,  tire  means  from  her  husband,  she  felt  herself 
and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  extended  for-  entitled  to  make  this  disposition  of  her  prop- 
eign  travel  Her  mother  was  the  sister  of  the  erty,  and  only  regretted  the  smallness  of  the 
poetess  and  novelist  Mrs.  Catherine  Anne  legacy.  The  appraised  value  of  her  whole 
w  arfield,  nU  Ware,  authoress  of  **  Poems  by  estate  is  under  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Two  Sisters  of  the  West,"  **  The  Household  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Dorsey  in  1875,  she 
of  Bouverie,"  **  Beauseincourt,"  and  other  ro-  removed  from  her  plantation  in  Tensas  Parish, 
mances  marked  by  a  certain  wild,  untutored  and  resided  at  Beauvoir,  a  small  place  on  the 
originality.  This  lady,  who  died  in  1877,  ez-  Gulf-shore.  Here  she  continued  to  employ 
ercised  a  formative  influence  on  her  niece,  who  herself  in  literary  labors,  chiefly  acting  as 
became  her  literary  executor,  Mrs.  Warfleld  amanuensis  to  Mr.  Davis,  in  the  progress  of 
having  left  in  her  hands  a  mass  of  manuscript,  whose  autobiography  she  felt  a  profound  inter- 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  unpublished,  est  These  occupations  she  never  intermitted, 
After  her  mother's  second  marriage,  Sarah  El-  although  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  an  he- 
lls, on  January  1 9, 1858,  married  Samuel  W.  Dor-  reditary  malady,  an  internal  cancer,  which 
sey  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  Maryland.  At  the  time  would  have  disabled  one  with  less  powers  of 
he  was  practicing  law  and  planting  in  Tensas  endurance.  When  it  became  necessary,  she 
Parish,  Louisiana.  Mr.  Dorsey  was  a  man  of  faced  the  alternatives  of  life  and  death  with 
ability,  wealth,  and  social  position,  and,  despite  composure.  Removing  to  New  Orleans,  she 
disparity  of  years,  the  union  proved  a  happy  submitted  calmly  to  a  surgical  operation  which 
one.  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  fond  of  society,  travel  proved  unavailiug.  She  died  professing  her- 
and  literature.  Having  no  children,  she  gave  self  at  peace  with  the  world  and  in  the  Chris- 
heraelf  unreservedly  to  the  indulgence  of  these  tian  faith,  and  left  behind  her  an  unblemished 
tastes.    She  spoke  fluently  several  modem  Ian-  character. 
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EASTERN*  ROUMELIA,  an  autonomous  thoritj  of  the  European  Commission,  was 
province  of  Turkey ;  area,  13,664 square  miles;  adopted.  On  April  14th  the  Turkish  Govern- 
population,  761,000.  The  dissatisfaction  in  this  ment  nominated  Aleko  Pasha,  Prince  Yogo- 
province  with  the  division  of  Bulgaria  contin-  rides,  asGovernoh  (See  Aleko  Pasha.)  This 
ued  in  1879,  and  led  to  serious  excesses  against  nomination  was  confirmed  hy  all  the  Powers, 
the  International  Oommission  and  its  agents.  The  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
Thus,  JD  February  the  financial  director  Schmidt  troops  from  the  province  fixed  by  the  Treaty 
waamobbed  at  Haskioi,Slivno,  and  other  places,  of  Berlin  was  May  3d,  the  evacuation  to  be 
Not  even  the  presence  of  General  Stolypine,  completed  within  three  months — ^by  August 
the  Russian  Governor,  was  sufiScient  to  restore  3d.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the 
order,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  for  troops  Russians  began  to  withdraw  from  the  province 
for  this  purpose.  The  population  elected  dele-  on  May  2d.  The  organic  statute  for  the  prov- 
gates  to  the  Bulgarian  Constituent  Assembly,  ince  was  approved  by  the  Porte.  It  provides 
which  met  in  Tirnova  on  February  22d ;  but  that  the  Governor  shall  be  in  full  possession  of 
these  delegates  were  not  admitted.  The  disor-  the  executive  powers  in  the  province.  He  is  to 
dered  state  of  the  country  gave  rise  to  a  Rus-  have  at  his  disposal  military  and  gendarmerie, 
sian  note  to  the  Powers,  in  which  a  mixed  and  is  to  be  allowed  to  call  for  Turkish  troops 
occupation  of  the  country  was  suggested.  (See  when  necessary,  to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege, 
Russia.)  The  Russian  note  was  immediately  to  submit  finandal  and  other  bills  to  the  Pro- 
followed  by  a  Turkish  note  complaining  of  vincial  Assembly,  and  to  open  and  close  its  ses- 
the  treatment  the  Mohammedans  in  Eaatern  sions.  The  Sultan  has  the  right  to  occupy  the 
Roumelia  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Bulga-  frontiers,  to  call  the  Governor-General  to  ac- 
rians.  It  was  as  follows :  count,  to  nominate  his  General  Secretary,  to 
The  situation  of  the  Mussulman  population  in  Rou-  wmction  the  laws  voted  by  the  Provindal  As- 
melia  had  never  oeosed  to  be  precarious,  full  of  dan-  aembly,  and  to  approve  the  omcers  of  admmis- 
mm  and  difficulties,  but  there  was  reason  to  believe  tration  and  justice  nominated  by  the  Govemor- 
that  with  time  the  exclusive  and  boetUe  spirit  which  General.    In  the  administration  the  Governor- 


Porte  finds  itself  obli^  to  observe  that  the  condition  merie,  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 

of  the  Mussulman  iiuiabitants  of  Eastern  Boumelia  Jngtioe,  Finance,  Public  Education,  Agriculture, 

has  become  almost  intolerable  in  every  pert  of  the  Commerce,  and  Public  Works.    The  making  of 

iS^"<aS^^L5^v  Sr^SSi  te'V  f^  laws  is  ye^  in  the  Provincial  As^mbly     le- 

nression  and  violence  on  the  part  of  their  Bulgarian  Bides  this,  the  province  has  to  send  deputiea  to 

rellow  countrymen.    The  latter  seem  to  pursue  a  sys-  the    Turkish    Parliament    at  Constantinople, 

tern  of  extennination  which  the  repeated  measuitss  of  Xhe  Provincial  Assembly  has  besides  the  right 

S^lX^r^.JSrv'l^"fh^*hot?i.d^«^«lS  to  n»<^ify  •"  I'WB  promulgate  by  the  Porte 

safety  m  e^tnation.    The  emigmtion  is  considera-  BO  far  as  they  regard  Eastern  Roumelia.    The 

ble.    Adrianople  has  already  received  a  great  number  province  is  divided  into  six  circles  and  twenty- 

of  emigrants  within  its  walls,  and  their  number,  daily  eight  districts,  the  former  having  each  a  coun- 

increasmg,  is  becommg  a  source  of  serious  emb^rass-  ^jji      ^he  oflScial  language  with  the  Porte  is  to 

ment  for  our  newly  installed  authorities  there.    Please  l*    . ,     r^  "i!y  V   ,  .~f^^ ^.  ^  «;.«i^o  „„;i  /i{of ..;of . 

to  call  the  serioii  attention  of  the  Government  to  ^?  ^^^e  Turkish,  but  m  the  circles  and  distncts 

which  vou  are  accredited  to  this  situation.    We  appeal  the  language  will  be  that  of  the  majority  of 

to  the  humane  feelings  of  the  Powers  to  deliver  the  the  inhabitants,  whether  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  or 

Mussulman  population  of  Eastern  Roumelia  from  the  Greek.    In  respect  to  the  financial  obligations 

iSl^r?hrp^;^.i'  a^r^V"  vr^^fntt  of  the  cooatry,  the  ImematioBd  Conmi^oa 

fail  to  pomt  out  tibat  the  Treaty  Sfiieriin,  conforming  estimated  the  yearly  income  at  800,000  Turkish 

to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  justice,  meant  pounds.    Three  tenths  of  this  amoimt,  £240,- 

that  all  sections  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Rou-  000  Turkish,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Porte.    Be- 

£®^kfIS'nnf>,o'^w'Jfi'!f^?L'^^^^              *^?w  Bides  this,  Eastern  Roumelia  will  share  in  pro- 

be  treated  on  the  tootmff  of  the  most  perfect  equohty.  ..        2     i.^     •  :«   t ^i,^ »„  ««„,51;-i 

It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  siirnatary  PoJ^ers  of  portion  to  her  income  in  Turkey's  financial 

that  treaty  should  allow  a  certain  class  of  inhabitants  burdens  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 

onenly  to  seek  the  suppression  or  systematic  exclusion  peace,  as  well  as  for  the  expenses  of  thena- 

of  another  class,  which  has  tlie  same  rights  and  which  tional  administration.    The  gendarmerie  will 

should  eiyoy  the  same  protection.  ^^^^^  occasion  requires,  be  helped  by  the  coun- 

The  proposal  for  a  mixed  occapation  at  first  try  militia.    The  militia  is  based  on  the  prin- 

met  with  general  approval,  but  was  finally  ciple  of  universal  service ;  that  is  to  say,  every 

abandoned,  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached  man  is  obliged  to  serve  for  four  years  on  active 

by  the  Powers  in  the  settlement  of  the  details,  duty.    The  manner  of  putting  this  statute  into 

In  its  stead  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Turkish  execution  was  a  question  of  considerable  diffi- 

Govemment,  of  prolonging  the  supervbing  au-  culty.     The  military  and  gendarmerie,  com* 
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posed  of  all  sectioiis  of  the  popnlation,  and  BinBtointrodnoeintotfaegovenunentofEaBteraBoii- 

nommimdAd  hv  offioAra  nnmi^d  hv  the  Snltiin  M  ^"^^^  areoontained  in  detail  in  the  above-mentionod 

oommimaea  oy  omcera  namea  oy  ine  &nuiin,  as  gj^t^.^^,  and  I  think  it  is  needier  to  enumerate  thorn 

provided  for  by  the  statute,  had  not  been  cre-  ij^ro.   ^t  is  sufficient  to  add  here  that  the  union  of  aU 

ated,  80  that  when  the  Rnssiana  began  to  evao-  is  necessary  to  insure  a  faithful  and  complete  applica- 

nate  the  tranquillity  of  the  province  would  in  tion  and  fulfillment  of  the  statute,  as  well  as  the  sub- 

the  interval  have  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Bulga-  i^meioii  and  good  wiU  of  the  inhabitants,    1  earnestly 

«.:«•«  ««i:i:4-:«   rx.».«.:»,<wi  ^•.  i»wA^^^  n^^Ar^^^i^^f^  pooommend  people  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  dis- 

nan  mihtia,  organwed  by  Pnnce  Dondoukoff-  eouraged  by^Uie  recollection  of  past  eviU,  but  to  en- 

K^orsakoa,   and  otncereo  in  a  great  part  oy  deavor.  on  the  contrary,  to  profit  by  the  advantages 

Russians.     As    the    Bulgarians   had   hitherto  granted  them  by  tlie  Forte,  as  well  as  by  the  princl- 

shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  Commission,  plw  applied  bv  virtue  of  the  ortfanio  statute  above 

it  seemed  doubtful  whether  this  militia  could  SSlSn^i    Yi;?,^.^rf^^ 

.        _,.    «        ^      .  J.      J  m<  misiortunes.    You  are  not  icniorant  of  the  lact  that  m 

be  rehod  upon  to  suppress  disorders.  The  bU  situations  and  in  all  countries  the  fruits  of  skill  and 
Governor-General  had  by  the  treaty  the  right  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  continued  growth  of  public 
to  call  in  Ottoman  troops;  but  the  exercise  of  riches  and  prosperity,  depend  mainly  upon  order  and 
this  right  would  inevitably  cause  serious  dis-  8?^  underetamUng  in  general  and  between  individu- 
turbances.  The  Porte^  also  which  at  first  had  ^ir  J^etr^t  Sfa^ullh?'^^^ 
insisted  upon  occupying  i5urgas  and  other  steadily  pursuing  your  o^-n  occuputions  and  labors. 
points,  had  abandoned  this  project,  and  there-  The  entry  of  Ottoman  troope  into  the  interior  of  East- 
fore  no  Turkish  troops  were  in  a  position  to  «"»  Boumelia  being  dependent  upon  the  maintenanoe 
nromntlv  anawAr  anrh  a  nail  If  tha  ATfrAmA  ofpublio  order  and  upon  my  own  request  forthat  pur- 
?!T  -  -^!  ITl .  ?*  ♦  !L  I  11  "*^ jf^^"^®™?  poSe  addressed  to  thVPorto-^  request  which  is  not 
party  among  the  agitotors  should  get  the  upper  fc  be  made  except  upon  my  pereoSal  appreciation  of 
hand,  it  might  even  be  impossible  for  the  Oom-  the  dreumstances  nKjuirin^  it— I  rely  witn  confidence 
mission  to  remain  at  Philippopolis.  These  dif-  upon  those  of  the  mhabttants  who  are  attached  to 
Acuities  were  fully  recognized  both  by  the  their  oountiy  that  thev  wiUal»tam  ftw^ 
jy^m*^  «n^  ♦Ua  e^m^i^wm.  A\.^^^^4'i^4>« .  k«i>  .:n«^  character  which  would  justify  the  entrance  of  the  Ot- 
Porte  and  the  forei^  diplomatists ;  but,  smce  t^man  troops.  Those  who  dek  to  create  a  belief  that 
the  at>andonment  oi  the  scheme  or  a  mixed  the  entry  or  Turkish  troops  will  be  carried  out,  there- 
occupation,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  by  causmg  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Rou- 
ahould  be  done.  This  state  of  uncertainty  melia,  completely  ignore  the  real  intentions  of  the 
Boon  had  serious  consequences.  The  Mussnl-  Subline  Porte;  for  whenever  the  Imperial  Govem- 
*_.  J  r  u  •  ^H"^w^a.  Auc  j«u^  J  ^^^  ^jj^j  ^^^  ^^  necessary  to  occupy  by  its  troopa 
mans,  afraid  of  being  left  alone  with  the  Bui-  ^^^  frontiere  and  certam  other  localities,  thw  wUl  only 
ganans.  emigrated  m  great  numbers  from  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  atipulotions  of  the 
Koumeiia,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  May  Treaty  of  Berlin,  without  giving  cause  for  alarm  to  the 
from  60,000  to  60,000  were  in  Adrianople.  inhabitante.  What  proves  Ums  is  the  fact  of  my  ai^ 
#^T»  XTi^w  oTi-K  aIaV^  i>«ok»  ^««»»./wi  x>k;i:^  nval  m  the  chief  town  of  the  provmce  without  the 
On  May  27th  Aleko  Pasha  .entered  Phdip-  pj^^^ce  of  any  Ottoman  troops.*^  Therefore  I  entreat 

EopoliB.     He  wore  on  this  occasion  a  Bulgarian  you  not  to  listen  to  the  malevolent  suggestions,  but  to 

onnet,  although  the  Sultan  had  ordered  him  manifest  your  gratitude  to  the  Porte  for  its  amdety 

to   wear  the  Turkish  fez.     The   question,   in  for  the  well-beuMf  and  mterest  of  your  country,  and 

spite  of  its  apparent  insignificance,  had  become  ^^  ^employing  ^l  your  efforts  m  fiunhtating  the  lit- 

■^  L\  J  I  *  1  *  »pu  y^'  •  u^?^«/i"j  ^j^  execution  of  the  organio  statute  which  assures  you 
a  warmly  debated  one.  The  fez  is  regarded  ^  free  administration.  In  conclusion,  I  salute  you, 
as  the  emblem  of  the  old  Turkish  regime,  and  and  oflbr  up  most  hearty  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for 
the  hat  as  that  of  the  new  European  adminis-  your  good  health  and  a  happy  life, 
tration.  The  Russians  had  undertaken  to  use  The  question  of  hoisting  the  Turkish  flag 
their  influence  in  favor  of  the  hat,  and  obtained  had  been  considered,  and  for  that  purpose  a 
from  Aleko  Pasha  a  formal  promise  that  he  flag-staff  had  been  erected  at  the  gate  of  the 
would  not  wear  the  fez.  Relying  upon  this  konak.  The  Prince  having  been  informed  that 
promise,  Generals  Obrntscheff  and  Stolypine  the  displi^  of  the  flag  might  cause  demonstra- 
publidy  declared  upon  several  occasions  that  tiona  and  disorder,  he  consulted  the  Commis- 
the  new  Governor-General  would  wear  the  sioners,  observing  that  if  disorder  did  occur  he 
hat,  and  thus  manifest  that  he  did  not  belong  should  immediately  resign  and  leave  for  Con- 
to  the  old  school  of  Pashas.  On  May  80tb  stantinople.  The  Commissioners  thereupon 
Aleko  Pasha  was  formally  installed  as  Gov-  had  a  meeting  to  consider  this  question.  The 
ernor-Genernl.  After  the  reading  of  the  two  chief  Ottoman  Commissioner  having  exphuned 
tirmans  of  the  Saltan  sanctioning  the  organic  that  it  was  not  customary  to  hoist  a  nag  be- 
statute,  and  appointing  Aleko  Pasha,  the  fol-  fore  a  konak  which  was  not  a  fortress,  the 
lowing  manifesto  of  the  new  Governor-Gen-  Commission  decided  that,  as  the  formality  of 
eral  was  read:  the  hoisting  or  not  of  the  Ottoman  flag  could 

MtdeabFbllow  CouifTBTMSN:  Hu  Imperial  Ka-  have  no  influence  upon  the  execution  of  the 

jesty  the  Sultan,  our  august  sovereign,  desiring  to  pro-  organic  statute,   the  Commission   considered 

cure  a  revival  of  prosperity  for  your  provhioe,  wtich  that  the  Governor-General  alone  could  decide 

has  suffered  to  much  in  consequence  of  recent  events,  „^^^  ^v^  ^..»^.*.,..a..«..<>  «*  ^k.a.«*:«.«.  *Uit,  4^m 

and  to  insuro  tranquillity  for  ill  the  mhabitante  with-  ^P*?P  the  opportuneness  of  observing  this  for- 

out  distinction,  has  appointed  me  Oovemor-Oeneral  mality.     The  Prince  acted  upon  this  aecision,- 

of  Eastern  Roumella  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  a  and,  wishing  to  avoid  all  risks  of  disturbance, 

viewof  carryiM  into  effect  the  organic  statute  pro-  directed  that  the  flag  should  not  be  hoisted. 

^^yj^'^^A^Z^^h'T^  I^SLirJ'??^  The  troops  then  defiled  before  the  Governor- 

for  that  purpose,  and  wnicn  was  composed  of  uom-  ^  ijj.i.  a  :»      r\      r  ^^ 

roUsioners  from  the_grcat  Powers  signataries  to  the  General,  and  the  ceremony  ended.     On  Jane 

Treaty  of  Berlin.    The  reforms  whi<2i  the  Porte  de-  8d  the  Governor  made  the  following  nomina- 
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tions,  and  Bubmitted  them  to  the  Saltan  for  Goveniment  konak  to  complain  of  these  mis. 

apprpyal :  M.  Christovitch,  Secretary-GeDeral  deeds,  they  were  driven  away  with  blows  of 

and  Minister  of  the  Interior^  M.  Eessakoff,  the  whip  by  the  ofScer  on  daty.    They  no 

Minister  of  Justice ;  M.  Valcovitoh,  Minister  of  longer,  they  sud,  demanded  restitution  of  their 

Public  Works ;  and  M.  Schmidt,  Minister  of  property,  but  asked  merely  that  their  lives  and 

Finance.    The  International  Oommission  on  honor  should  be  protected.    They  had,  bow- 

the  same  day  unanimously  decided  to  transfer  ever,  no  hope  of  obtaining  even  this  small 

immediately  the  financial  administration  of  the  measure  of  Justice  so  long  as  all  the  judges  and 

province  to  the  Governor-General.    The  ac-  officials  were  Bulgarians, 

tion  of  Aleko  Pasha  brought  upon  him  the  The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the 

displeasure  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  Porte  also  continued  in  an  unsatisfactory  state, 

it  informed  the  Powers  that  the  refuaed  of  The  Government  of  Eastern  Roumelia  having 

Aleko  to  wear  the  fez  was  a  violation  of  en-  delayed  the  restoration  of  returning  Moham- 

gagements  between  him  and  the  Porte.    The  medan  refugees,  the  Turkish  Government  sent 

Government  would  wait  until  Eastern  Ron-  numbers  of  them  back  to  their  homes,  where, 

melia  was  evacuated,  when  it  would  summon  of  course,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 

Aleko  Pasha  to  wear  the  fez  and  hoist  the  them ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  starved 

Turkish  flag.    In  fact,  if  the  demand  should  if  they  had  not  been  cared  for  by  their  co-re- 

not  be  complied  with,  the  Porte  would  request  ligionists. 

the  Powers  to  sanction  Aleko'a  removal,  and  The  Provincial  Assembly  was  opened  Ko- 
wonld  send  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  to  occupy  vember  8d  by  Aleko  Pasha,  who  in  his  speech 
the  Balkans.  In  other  respects  also  Aleso  recommended  the  impartial  enforcement  of 
Pasha  was  charged  with  acting  contrary  to  the  the  organic  statute  and  the  strict  administra- 
wishea  of  the  Porte,  and  contrary  even  to  the  tion  of  justice.  He  further  asked  the  Anem- 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  existing  enactments,  bly  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  budget,  and 
Thus  he  Appointed  none  but  Bulgarian  officials,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  condition  of  the  population, 
elements  in  the  country.  Of  the  Bulwian  In  November  Aleko  Pasha  paid  a  visit  to 
Ministers  nominated  by  him,  one,  M.  Eessa-  Oonstantinople,  after  he  had  repeatedly  refused 
kcff,  the  broker  of  General  Eessakoff,  late  to  do  so  when  requested  by  the  Porte.  The 
commander  of  the  Eastern  Roumelian  troops  visit  was  productive  of  good  results.  Most  of 
until  the  arrival  of  General  Obrutscheff,  agi-  the  di£ferences  existing  between  Philippopolis 
tated  for  the  reunion  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  and  Constantinople  were  removed,  and  an  un- 
Bulgcria  by  main  force.  The  advocate  of  re-  derstanding  was  come  to  on  the  most  impor- 
hellion  a  few  weeks  before  Aleko  Pasha's  ar-  tant  point,  that  of  the  Mohammedan  refugees, 
riviil,  he  was  at  once  made  Minister  of  Jus-  All  the  European  Powers  had  also  taken  steps 
tice.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Porte  ap-  to  urge  upon  Aleko  Pasha  the  necessity  of 
proved  the  entire  Ministry  with  the  exception  something  being  done  to  remedy  the  existing 
of  M.  Kessakoff.  To  his  non-confirmation  by  state  of  afi*airs.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
the  Porte  Aleko  Pasha  replied  that  the  organic  way  of  the  repatriation  of  tne  fugitives  having 
statute  did  not  absolutely  oblige  him  to  obtain  been  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  means 
the  ratification  of  his  nominees;  that  he  con-  of  subsistence  for  them,  the  proposal  formerly 
sidered  M.  Kessakoff  a  fit  person,  and  that  he  made  by  M.  Schmidt,  of  the  International  Com- 
(Aleko),  having  been  elected  for  five  years,  mission,  to  provide  by  a  loan  for  these  require- 
should  not  be  interfered  with  during  his  term  ments,  which  had  been  rejected  both  by  the 
of  office.  Porte  and  the  Government  of  the  province. 
The  Russian  evacuation  proceeded  rapidly,  was  now  seriously  entertained  by  both  govem- 
and  on  July  27th  the  last  Russian  troops  era-  ments.  After  the  return  of  Aleko  Pasha  from 
barked  at  Burgas,  leaving  the  country  in  the  Constantinople  a  gradual  change  occurred  in 
hands  of  the  authorities.  A  tamult  occurred  the  public  sentiment.  The  bearing  of  the 
in  Philippopolis  as  soon  as  General  Stolypine  Bulgarians  became  very  friendly  toward  the 
had  left  that  town.  A  Bulgarian  fiag  was  Mohammedans,  and  even  the  Provincial  As- 
raised,  which  Aloko  Pasha  ordered  to  be  low-  sembly  refrained  from  touching  any  question 
ered,  adding  that  in  the  event  of  non-compli-  which  might  disturb  the  peace, 
ance  he  would  leave  the  country  and  return  EATON,  Maboarxt  L.,  widow  of  Gen- 
to  Constantihople.  His  demand  was  complied  oral  John  Henry  Eaton,  Secretanr  of  War  in 
with.  Disorders  continued  to  oocar  in  various  the  Administration  of  President  Jackson,  was 
parts  of  the  country,  caused  both  by  Turks  and  born  in  1796,  and  died  at  Washington  on 
Bulgarians.  In  the  beginning  of  September  November  8,  1879.  Her  maiden  name  was 
the  Mohammedans  at  Philippopolis  presented  O'Neih  In  her  youth  she  possessed  high  per- 
a  petition  to  the  representatives  of  the  Euro-  sonal  beauty  and  a  peculiar  fascination  of 
pean  Powers,  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment  manner,  which,  combined  with  a  persbtent 
they  were  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Bui-  will  and  high  ambition,  enabled  her  to  attain 
garians.  They  declared  that  they  were  insult-  a  prominent  position  in  society.  Her  first 
ed,  attacked,  wounded,  and  assassinat<^  by  Bnl-  husband,  by  whom  she  had  several  children, 
garians.    Should  any  of  them  repair  to  the  was  Mr.  Timberlake,  a  purser  in  the  United 
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States  N'avy.  In  1828,  after  his  death,  she  be-  Spain.  In  the  Spanish  capital  Mrs.  Eaton  ia 
came  the  wife  of  General  Enton,  then  a  Sena-  said  to  have  become  a  social  favorite,  and  to 
tor  from  Tennessee,  but  who,  a  few  months  have  shone  with  great  brilliancy  at  the  oonrt 
afterward,  was  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  yoathfnl  Isabella.  She  also  became  tf 
of  President  Jacksun.  Tlie  other  members  noted  belie  in  London  and  Paris.  Returning 
of  the  Cabinet  were  Martin  Van  Baren,  Secre-  to  Washington  in  1840,  she  resided  there  very 
tary  of  State ;  Samuel  D.  Ingham  of  Penn-  (^aietly  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in  No- 
8/ivania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  vember.  1856.  She  was  left  with  a  large  es- 
R ranch  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  tate  ana  the  custody  of  five  grandchildren.  A 
Navy;  John  MoPherson  Berrien  of  Georgia,  year  later  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Attorney-General ;  and  William  T.  Barry  of  teacher  from  Italy,  and  subsequently  married 
Kentucky,  Postmaster-General.  This  promo-  him.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one; 
tion  of  General  Eaton  gave  to  his  wife  a  social  ahe  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  property ;  the 
position  she  had  long  desired.  But  she  had  husband  went  to  Europe,  and  of  late  years  she 
not  been  able  to  escape  reports  so  often  assail-  lived  in  retirement  at  Washington, 
tng  dazzling  characters  in  the  excitable  society  ECUADOR  (Rspt^BLiOA  del  Ecua-dob). 
of  a  national  capital ;  and  so  she  was  refused  a  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  Igna- 
reception  on  equal  terms  by  the  families  of  the  oio  de  Veintemilla,  inaugurated  in  December, 
ether  members  of  the  Cabinet.  This  repulse  1870.  The  Minister  of  tlie  Interior  and  of 
soon  extended  to  the  families  of  foreign  min«  Foreign  Affairs  is  General  Jos6  Maria  Urbioa ; 
isters  in  Washington.  The  husbands  could  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Martin  Icaza  (of 
not  resist  the  influence  of  their  dutiful  wives,  Guayaquil);  and  the  Minister  of  War,  Colonel 
and  a  feud  sprang  up  among  them  which  even  C.  F.  Bolofia.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
involved  the  Preslaent.  At  this  time  the  es-  new  Constitution,  made  at  Ambato  in  1878, 
trangement  between  President  Jackson  and  there  are  two  Deiignado$  or  Vice-Presidents 
Vice-President  Calhoun  had  begun,  and  a  be-  to  replace  tlie  President  should  circumstances 
lief  was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  former  require  it:  the  First  Designado  is  Sefior  L. 
that  the  latter  had  shrewdly  fomented  the  gen-  Salvador;  the  Second  Designado,  Sefior  J. 
eral  excitement,  and  it  was  said  took  an  active  Novoa.  General  Urbina  and  Dr.  Icaza  were 
part  in  promoting  the  crisis.  Finally,  the  appointed  to  their  respective  portfolios  in 
President  demanded  of  his  Secretaries  the  March ;  but  the  former  did  not  enter  at  once 
recognition  of  the  social  status  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  upon  the  duties  of  his  post,  the  President  hav- 
and  was  refused  by  all  of  them  excepting  Mr.  ing  determined  to  send  him  on  a  mission 
Van  Baren.  As  a  compromise  it  was  sug-  southward  as  peacemaker  between  Bolivia  and 
gested  that  her  public  status  should  be  con-  Chili.  His  department  during  his  ab!«ence  was 
ceded,  while  each  lady  should  act  as  she  chosa  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
in  regard  to  private  recognition.  General  War.  The  Governor  of  Guayaquil  is  General 
Jackson  wrote  a  very  plain-spoken  note  on  J.  Sanchez  Rubio.  The  Consul  for  Ecuador  at 
the  subject  to  Vice-President  Calhoun^  but  New  York  is  Mr.  A.  I.  Dovale ;  and  the  United 
only  elicited  from  him  the  diplomatic  reply  States  Consul  at  Guayaquil  is  Mr.  Ph.  Eder. 
that  it  was  a  **  ladies^  quarrel,"  with  which  The  present  strength  of  the  Ecuadorian 
men  could  not  successfully  interfere,  adding  army  is  reported  at  5,000  rank  and  file, 
that  '*  the  laws  of  the  ladies  were  like  the  laws  Of  public  instruction  in  the  republic  little  is 
of  the  Medes  and  Persian^  and  admitted  nei-  known,  except  that  it  is  under  the  exclusive 
ther  of  argument  nor  of  aiuandment."  The  control  of  the  clergy  and  the  Christian  Broth- 
Presiddnt  then  sent  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  ers.  The  late  President  Garcia  Moreno,  in  his 
head  of  his  Cabinet,  and  tlie  only  member  who  last  message  to  Congress,  in  1875.  stated  that 
had  been  complaisant  to  his  views  (for  he  was  ninety-three  schools  had  been  established,  with 
a  widower),  and  requested  him  as  a  favor  to  an  average  attendance  of  82,000. 
send  in  his  resignation,  which  necessarily  would  Almost  the  only  establishment  for  higher 
be  followed  by  that  of  the  other  Secretaries,  education  is  the  Academy  of  Ecuador,  inaugn- 
Mr.  Van  Buren  complied  April  7,  1881.  and  rated  at  Qnito  in  May,  1874,  in  accordance 
was  soon  recompensed  with  the  appointment  with  the  decree  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mad- 
of  Minister  to  England,  and  proceeded  to  his  rid.  The  studies  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
post ;  but  in  the  following  winter  he  was  re-  director,  aided  by  a  censor  and  a  secretary, 
leoted  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-  In  an  official  report  published  in  1878,  the 
President  Calhoun.  He  returned  home  from  national  revenue  for  the  year  ending  on  Au- 
Eng^and  as  a  man  who  had  been  wronged  in  gust  81,  1877,  was  stated  to  have  amounted 
the  house  of  his  friends,  and  was  rewarded  by  to  2,228,000  pesos ;  *  but  of  the  expenditure, 
a  nomination  for  Vice-President  on  the  same  which  averages  about  8,850,000  pesos,  no  men- 
ticket  with  President  Jackson.  Both  were  tion  was  made.  The  following  table  will  serve 
elected,  and  on  the  expirntion  of  the  second  to  show  the  various  sources  of  the  revenue 
term  of  President  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  and  the  average  3rield  of  each : 
elected  as  his  successor.    Two  or  three  years    

hter  General  Eaton  w«  appomted  Governor  .fV^SS^TStUS'^Sj.Sr.&tS.'lr^SSriJS 

of  Florida  Territory,  and  m  1888  Mmister  to  nmiy  orer  7i  orats. 
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SOURCES.  AnMMDto  la 

Custom-hoiue l^TOaOiM) 

TobaccotML 19,000 

Bplrtttax  112,000 

Bait  monopoly ; 810,lK)0 

Oanpowder  monopoly 81,000 

Bumped  papw 115,000 

Income  tax 65.000 

Tax  on  sales  of  bnda 215,000 

Tithes 870.000 

Pawn-Offloe l,f>0J 

Fost-Oaice 95,0i>0 

Government  lands 52,000 

Bundrius 610,000 

Total 8,5»4,000 

The  total  national  debt,  interesting  details 
concerning  which  may  be  found  in  the  "An- 
nual Cjclopasdia"  for  1874  and  1875,  amount- 
ed in  January,  1877,  to  22,938,000  Ecuadorian 
pesos,  viz.:  home  debt,  10,150,000;  foreign 
debt  (accruing  from  British  loan  of  1855  = 
£1,824,000),  12,788,000  pesos. 

The  foreign  trade  being  for  the  most  part 
carried  on  through  Guayaquil,  by  far  the  larg- 
er portion  of  the  customs  are  collected  at  that 
port,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  for 
the  seven  years  1870-'76  inclusive: 

YEARS.  lUoeipte  b  Eeoaaertan  pMoa. 

1870 1,860,000 

1»71 1,871,440 

1872 1,501,780 

137^ 1,672,650 

1374 1,442,(XK) 

1S75 1,047,986 

1876 1,174,058 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  through  Guay- 
aquil for  1878  was  reported  at  4,734,055  pesos ; 
and  that  of  the  exports,  inclusive  of  precious 
metals,  at  4,183,612  pesos.  The  commodities 
shipped  in  largest  quantities  were  cacao,  tagtta 
or  vegetable  ivory,  India-rubber,  jipijapa  (or 
BO- called  Panama  hats),  etc. 

The  new  cacao  crop  (1879)  was  unusnally 
abundant,  and  commanded  an  advanced  price ; 
the  average  price  per  quintal  (of  100  pounds) 
of  the  crop  immediately  preceding  having  been 
£8  free  on  board.  The  shipments  of  ivory- 
nuts  amounted  in  1878  to  10,000  tons,  which 
is  a  marked  increase  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years.  This  article  was  sold  in  March 
at  £17  10«.  free  on  board. 

The  following  extract  from  a  correspondence 
dated  Guayaquil,  August,  1879,  will  serve  at 
once  to  show  the  sentiments  inspired  by  Presi- 
dent Veintemilla's  "great  capacity  to  rule  a 
free  people,"  and  make  known  the  terms  of 
recent  railway  contracts : 

Elevated  by  treason  and  the  accident  of  circam- 
stanoc  to  the  chief  ma^Htraoy  of  the  country,  a  posi- 
tion which  be  [General  Vcintcmilla]  has  BUBtained  by 
practices  worthy  of  the  middle  ages,  he  does  not  pay 
ithe  country  he  mlBgovems  even  the  Bmoll  oompli- 
'ment  of  endeavoring  to  save  appearances.  His  patri- 
otism is  Bolf-intorest^  aa  will  bo  understood  when  the 
fact  is  known  that  his  willing  toola  at  the  convention 
of  Ambato  donated  him  a  large  increase  of  salary,  and 
other  substantial  rewards  for  services  which  in  a  well- 
organized  country  would  have  gained  for.  him  impris- 
onment or  banishment.  Ilis  manner  of  granting  oon- 
cestfions  and  oelebrating  contracts  is,  even  in  these 
lands  of  surprises,  unique  and  striking.  A  ease  re- 
cited in  the  issue  of  the  *'  Nacion ''  of  the  7th  inst.,  a 
newspaper  of  Guayaquil,  is  to  the  point    In  Quito, 


in  Jannaiy  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Herman  Gohring 
effected  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  Ecuador, 
represented  at  that  time  by  Don  Luis  Salvador,  as  the 
iUustriouB  oommander-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  na- 
vies of  Ecuador  was  at  that  time  Bojouminji;  temnora- 
rUy  in  Guayaciuil,  for  the  construction  oi  a  nulroad 
from  Yaj^uachi  to  Quito.  The  terms  of  the  first  con- 
tract, which  occasioned  considerable  unfavorable  oom> 
ment  in  the  country  at  the  time,  may  be  briefly  stated. 
The  contractor  guaranteed  witliin  three  years  and  a 
half  from  the  date  of  signing  the  contract  to  finish  the 
road,  binding  himself  to  b%in  tiie  work  within  nine 
months.  In  return  for  this  service  the  Government 
agreed  tojnunt  the  followixig  favors:  theownenhip 
and  use  of  thirty  miles  of  railroad,  now  existing  over 
the  new  route  to  Quito,  without  an^  remuneration 
whatever  to  the  Government ;  the  cession  of  alternate 
sections  of  the  public  lands  through  which  the  road 
should  pass ;  a  subsidy  of  $150,000  per  annum  for  four 
years,  and  of  $100,000  for  six  years  followinjz ;  on  the 
opening  of  the  line  for  traffic  a  bonus  of  $200,000 ;  for 
the  spooe  of  fitly  vcars  the  contractor  should  exigoy 
not  only  the  use  or  the  railroad^  but  no  other  should 
be  constructed  to  compete  with  it ;  the  fifty  years  ex- 
pired, the  contractor  should  Btill  enjoy  the  profits  of 
the  road  for  twenty  yeara  longer,  but  any  others 
mi^ht  build  a  road  in  opposition  to  the  enterprise. 
This  contract  was  duly  ratified,  and  published  in  the 
official  paper  on  the  7th  of  February.  The  common 
sense  of  the  country  condemned  the  contract  as  soon 
as  its  terms  were  made  known,  on  the  ground  that 
the  conditions  were  too  favorable  to  the  contractor. 
Veintemilla's  method  of  placating  public  opinion  was 
characteristic  He  ignored  the  contract  and  effected 
another  under  terms  more  favorable  still  for  the  con- 
tractor. He  increased  tiie  total  subsidy  by  $600,000, 
doubled  the  bonus  to  be  paid  at  the  completion  of  the 
work,  extended  the  time  allowed  by  the  fint  contract 
for  that  purpose,  undertook  for  account  of  the  Gov- 
ernment me  construction  of  certain  station  buildings, 
etc.,  and  doubled  the  number  of  yeara  in  which  uo 
contractor  was  to  ei\ioy  the  usufruct  of  the  enterprise, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  exclusive  privilege. 

EGYPT,  a  tributary  of  Turkey  in  Northeast- 
em  Africa.  The  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  the 
title  of  Khedive,  is  Mohammed  Tevfik,  bom  in 
1852,  the  eldest  son  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  re- 
signed June  26,  1879.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Khedive  is  Prince  Abbas  Bey,  bom  July  14, 
1874. 

The  area  and  population  of  Egypt  were  as 
follows  in  1879 : 


Amta 
■qMnmllab 

I.  EOTPT  PBOPXB. 

Governments 

68.168 
826,194 

F6e,115 

ProTinces  

4,94&&12 

Total  Eirvut nrnMr, ........^ 

804.862 

^0^,6*x7 

***■■*    AKIIJ  J»l>  J^.vjrwi  ,  .  .  . 

II.  Orma  possessions. 
Nabla. 

888,800 
828,000 

1,000.000 

BOOdSQ .........r.T..TTT-.r.          , 

io,boo,ooo 

Total  other  poesessSons 

656,800 

11300,000 

Foreignen. 

68.668 

Grand  totsi , .  r . 

1,051,T6S 

17,886,880 

For  an  account  of  the  finances,  public  debt, 
and  commerce,  see  '^  Annual  Cyclopsadia"  for 
1878. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1878  Mr.  Rivera  Wilson 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Delta, 
visiting  the  chief  towns  of  every  province ;  and 
wherever  he  went  he  held  a  kind  of  small 
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durbar,  which  all  the  leading  fanotionaries  of  of  aalarj.    Both  were  groeslj  insulted  and 

the  district  attended.    He  began  with  8hib-  forced  back,  the  coachman  being  wounded, 

been,  went  on  to  Damanhour,  thence  returned  The  crowd  penetrated  into  the  courtyard,  up 

south  to  Tanta,  and  from  Tanta  he  passed  on  the  staircase,  and  into  the  corridor,  invading 

to  Zagazig  and  Mansoorah.    Thus  he  traversed  even  the  Ministers'  private  room.     The  pas- 

nearly  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt.    Crowds  sages,  however,  were  eventually  cleared,  but 

came  to  the  stations  as  he  went  from  place  to  the  crowd  remained  outside  the  staircase  and 

place,  and  the  people  filled  the  streets  to  see  completely  surrounded  the  building,  prevent- 

the  English  *^  Monfettish."    At  each  town  he  ing  all  exit.    The  Khedive  ultimately  arrived 

inquired  into  the  fiscal  administration,  and  at  on  the  scene  with  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers. 

Tanta  he  made  a  short  address  to  the  sheiks  The  crowd  thereupon  cheered,  but  called  out, 

and  officios  as  follows  :  *"  Go  back  I  we  must  get  money  from  the  Min- 

A  new  em  ha»  b^jm  for  Egypt  Kefonns  ^  d-  ^*^™-"  J^^t  Khedive,  however,  though  with 
ready  mitiated,  and  ffyou  will  only  have  patienoo  you  ST^sX  difficulty,  succeeded  m  forcmg  his  way 
oan  count  on  their  completion.  If  vou  have  grievances,  into  the  place,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  short- 
make  them  known  to  us  and  you  shall  be  riffnted.   We  \y  followed.    The  Khedive  then  addre^^sed  the 

shoU  work  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  '^ould  be  observed  toward  them.     After  two 

hours  the  Khedive  tried  to  leave  the  building, 

Hundreds  of  petitions  were  presented  to  the  but  met  such  resistance  that  he  ordered  the 

Minister  on  his  circuit,  and  he  received  them  soldiers  to  charge.    The  Master  of  Ceremonies 

all  personally.    The  coura<^e  to  present  com-  and  five  of  the  mob  were  wounded.     Many 

plaints  was  quite  a  novelty  in  Egypt.    Their  were  arrested  and  the  rest  dispersed.    On  the 

Presentation  was  regarded  as  a  sign  that  a  following  day  Nubar  Pasha  oifered  his  resig- 
elief  was  growing  in  the  permanence  of  the  nation,  which  was  accepted.  This  event  ore- 
ohanges.  In  the  last  days  of  1878  the  Council  ated  considerable  excitement  in  London  and 
of  Ministers  aUo  adopted  a  beneficial  step  to-  Paris,  and  was  regarded  in  those  capitals  as 
ward  simplifying  the  provincial  administration,  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Nubar ;  and  it  was 
It  abolished  the  ofiice  of  governors  of  large  considered  as  certain  that  the  Khedive  either 
cities,  and  transferred  their  duties  to  the  pre-  instigated  the  attack,  or  was  at  least  only  too 
fects  of  the  provinces.  The  Minister  of  Finance  ready  to  profit  by  it.  Ismail  Pasha  called  in 
ordered  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  finance  Nubar  Pasha  at  a  moment  when  the  Govern- 
in  the  provinces,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  ments  and  public  of  Europe  required  to  be 
watch  over  the  payment  of  the  duties  and  their  assured,  and  when  Nubar  Pasha^s  ability  and 
rightful  application.  Three  inspectors-in-chief,  special  relations  were  indispensable  to  him  in 
two  for  Lower  Egypt  and  one  for  Upper  Egypt,  promptly  forming  a  Cabinet  which  should 
were  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  important  branch  stand  as  a  guarantee  to  Europe  in  regard  to 
of  the  administration.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  new  the  Khedive's  policy.  But  it  was  easy  to  see 
Accountant  -  General,  who  had  accompanied  that  the  Khedive  would  find  it  difficult  to  put 
Mr.  Wilson  on  his  tour,  and  had  shown  great  up  with  Nubar  Pasha's  authority ;  for,  well  bb 
energy  in  the  adjustment  of  the  questions  of  he  knew  Nubar's  intelligence  and  ability,  the 
taxation,  in  one  of  his  reports  described  the  Khedive  had  a  profound  aversion  for  him  per- 
oonf  usion  existing  in  this  branch  of  the  finan-  sonally.  As  soon  as  the  Cabinet  was  formed, 
cial  administration  as  beyond  all  conception,  mainly  through  the  eflTorts  of  Nubar  Pasha^ 
making  the  execution  of  the  onlers  of  the  Min-  who  was  supported  by  England  and  France, 
ister  of  Finance  an  impossibility;  and  to  do  the  Khedive's  only  further  thought  was  to 
away  with  these  evils  the  financial  inspectors  get  rid  of  Nubar,  whom  he  fancied  h  e  could 
were  to  be  appointed.  In  February,  1879,  the  henceforth  do  without.  Nubar  Pasha  kne^ 
Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt  published  this  himself,  and  on  January  20th  wrote  to  a 
their  report  of  the  financial  results  of  the  year  friend:  ^^The  everlasting  political  comedy  or 
1878.  The  Commissioners  said  that  they  could  tragedy  is  being  played  on  the  little  stage  here, 
not  admit  that  one  class  of  creditors  should  be  just  as  it  is  everywhere  else:  a  lost  power 
paid  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  and  that,  if  the  sought  to  be  regained,  persons  interested  in 
resources  of  the  Egyptian  Government  were  not  letting  it  be  regained,  who  yet  aid  it  for 
not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  its  obli-  personal  motives  or  to  give  themselves  impor- 
gations,  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  should  be  tance— and  not  a  sou  in  the  Treasury  withal, 
borne  equally  by  all.  It  seemed  that  since  What  a  situation  for  the  country,  for  the  in- 
1876  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  country  had  terested  countries,  and  for  your  friend  I  " 
only  been  reduced  £655,000,  notwithstanding  On  February  26th  Prince  Hassan,  son  of 
the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund.  the  Khedive,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
A  serious  demonstration  was  made  at  Cairo  Egyptian  army,  paid  an  official  visit  to  Mr. 
on  February  18th.  After  an  ordinary  Coun-  Vivian,  the  English  Consul-General,  and  in- 
cil  of  Ministers,  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  the  presence  of  the  leading  English  residents 
Wilson  ou  leaving  in  a  carriage  were  stopped  apologized,  on  behalf  of  the  Khedive,  the 
by  a  large  throng  of  armed  officers,  estimated  army,  and  the  country,  for  the  gross  insult 
at  400,  clamoring  for  payment  of  long  arreara  offered  to  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  by  officers  of  the, 
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army  the  preceding  week.    Mr.  Vivian  replied  When  I  Mtahliahed  the  new  order  of  thlnss  I  had 

that  he  deeply  regretted  the  incident.     It  was  no  intention  of  Bepanting  myaeif  from  my  >&iiste», 

<n«n«nKA*if  \,yrx  A»A-,r  ^x^M^^A  ^r^.,»4-».r  ♦«.  ^^  ""^th  whoffi.  ou  tho  cont»nr,  I  wish  to  remain  m  dobe 

incumbent  on  every  civilized  country  to  re-  ^^n.    It  is,  therefore,  mist  important  that  before 

spect  tue  laws  of  hospitality  toward  foreign-  the  Cabinet  comes  to  any  decision  oonoeminff  any  bill 

era.     It  was  more  especially  incumbent  on  or  decree  proposed  by  any  one  of  its  membere,  such 

Egypt  to  respect  and  protect  an  Englislmian  ^^^  or  decree,  with  tne  report  on  which  it  is  oosod, 

wio  had  been  sent  by  her  Majesty's  Govern-  »f ^^^  ^  ^^  ,^?7  ?•  V?  .^1 P"^?®'"  ^f^^.'  ?  ',1 

A     *  au                                *    "'/iv  %ri.  j«  •Iso  neoeaaaiy  that  I  should  inform  the  Cabmet  of  all 

ment,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Khedive,  measures  of  genenl  importance  which  I  may  feel  it 

to  take  a  pronunent  part  in  the  government  of  right  to  introduce.    In  either  case  it  is  neoeaaaiy  that 

the  country.    Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  expressed  sat-  the  Calnnet  should  meet,  if  I  require  it,  to  consider  in 

isfaction  at  tlie  apology,  and  said  that  the  army  oonoert  with  me  the  proposal  mewures.  But,  in  ord«r 

^r^A  ♦ko  »i.^i/^  L^f^wHtl  .h»,ii^  u^»^  .^^/^.u  to  maintain  the  complete  independence  of  the  Cabinet, 

and  the  whole  country  should  have  remem-  j  ,^  ^         ^.^^  ^^  aSsting  hi  the  deUbem^ 

oered  that  m  coming  to  Esypt  he  had  only  the  tiona. 

interest  of  the  country  at  heart.     Under  great  On  the  other  hand,  as  tho  native  Ministen  now 

diflaculties  his  sole  object  was  the  introduction  *>™  »  "wwonty  in  the  Cabhiet,  it  is  right,  in  order  to 

of  order  and  reform  into  the  administration.  J?^'?  ^  S^«  ""^ff.^!^,  "^  }f^^  ^  the  inter^en- 
m.  oJ*.  u  n  '"i^  *«««**""•»« »Ktv«.  tionofour  European  Ministers  all  the  usefulneaspos- 
The  British  Government,  immediately  upon  gibie,  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  veto  on  ail 
the  resignation  of  Nubar,  proposed  to  the  measures  they  agree  in  disapproving. 
French  Government  to  take  joint  action  look-  I  hope  these  new  plans  win  insure  the  working  of 
ing  to  the  reinstatement  of  Nubar.  The  latter  ^  ?!!LS7^^'^?'^»  rS?'^  v"'*'^  ^"^  J"^J5 
Znied  to  this  proposition^  imd  on  March  8th  SS^S^^i^Ui^Sl^?^^^^^  T^ 
a  joint  note  was  (iispatcnea  by  the  two  Gov-  most  complete  and  loyal  assistanoe  ftom  me,  just  aa  I 
emments  to  the  Ehedive,  which  contained  the  count  on  their  devotion  to  the  work  we  are  canring 
conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the  crisis,  out  in  common.  IBMAlL 
These  conditions  included  the  right  of  Messrs.  On  April  7th  a  peaceable  revolution  occurred. 
Wilson  and  De  Blignidres  to  veto  all  proposi-  Its  origin  was  as  follows :  Mr.  Wilson,  acting 
tions  which  were  not  acceptable  to  them.  The  with  his  French  colleague,  Mr.  Baring,  and  the 
note  concluded  as  follows :  **  The  Khedive  will  Debt  Oommissioners,  liaving  found  it  impos- 
oomprehend  the  great  responsibility  which  he  sible  to  meet  all  the  demands  on  the  public 
has  assumed  in  taking  the  initiative  in  these  debt,  elaborated  a  plan  for  an  equitable  reduo- 
new  arrangements,  and  the  consequences  to  tion  of  the  claims  of  all  classes  of  creditors, 
which  he  would  expose  himself  if  he  were  not  taking  as  a  basis  the  last  two  budgets,  and  sub- 
able  to  secure  the  complete  execution  of  those  mitted  the  plan  to  the  Khedive,  who  proposed 
arrangements,  or  if  difficulties  were  placed  in  the  a  counter*project  giving  better  terms,  espe- 
way  of  the  Government,  or  disturbances  of  the  cially  to  floating-debt  holders.  A  petition  was 
public  peace  should  take  place."  A  new  Min-  signed  in  support  of  the  Khedive's  scheme  by 
latry  was  finally  formed  in  the  second  week  of  pashas,  ulemaa,  members  of  the  native  Parlia- 
March,  with  Prince  Tevfik  as  President  of  the  ment,  the  Ooptic  Patriarch,  the  chief  Rabbi, 
Oonncil,  and  Zulfikar  as  Minister  for  Foreign  and  the  large  land-owners — in  fact,  an  essen- 
Aflfairs.  Mr.  Wilson  remained  Minister  of  tially  Egyptian  opposition  to  European  influ- 
Finance,  and  M.  de  Blignidres  Minister  of  Pub-  ence.  The  projects  naturally  clashed.  Prince 
lie  Works.  Biaz  Pasha  retained  the  portfolio  Tevfik  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Oouncil, 
of  the  Interior,  and  also  discharged  the  duties  and  the  Khedive  dismissed  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
of  Minister  of  Justice.  Ratif  Pasha  was  sue-  De  Blignidres.  A  new  Oabinet  was  then 
oeeded  in  the  Ministry  of  War  by  Eflatoun  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Sherif  Pasha, 
Pasha,  a  man  brought  up  in  England,  used  to  composed  entirely  of  native  ministers.  Mr. 
English  ways,  well  versed  in  the  English  Ian-  Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Blignidres  refused  to 
guage,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  talent  resign  their  posts  unless  authorized  to  that 
and  honesty.  The  decree  of  nominations  was  effect  by  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
signed  by  the  Khedive  and  countersigned  by  An  official  statement  was  promulgated  exphiin- 
Prinoe  Tevfik.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  docu-  ing  the  action  taken  by  the  Khedive.  It  de- 
ment of  greater  importance  than  even  the  de-  clared  that  the  Khedive,  complying  with  the 
cree.  This  document  was  a  letter  from  the  daily  growing  national  feeling,  had  decided  to 
Khedive  to  Prince  Tevfik  containing  an  author-  form  a  truly  Egyptian  Oabinet  A  new  Ifin- 
itative  interpretation  of  the  new  Constitution  istry  had  therefore  been  formed  under  the 
published  in  August,  1878,  in  a  letter  from  the  presidency  of  Sherif  Pasha,  the  members  of 
Khedive  to  Nubar  Pasha.  Tlie  letter  to  Prince  which  would  be  responsible  to  the  Council  of 
Tevfik  was  as  follows :  Delegates.    The  latter  would  be  invested  with 

XT A*  *i.^ *    u     T  .  *     ^  a.  foli  powers,  on  the  model  of  the  European  Le- 

HioRvisss:  At  the  moment  when  I  mtrust  to  you  ^„\Jlz„^  r«C«^K«-«      t*  «r««  ^aa^ji  ^uS^i.^  «» 

the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  4ith  8?8lative  Chambers.     It  was  added  th^  the  na- 

it  the  duty  of  forming  a  Cabmet,  I  wish  to  remind  you  tional  financial  scheme  communicated  by  the 

that  perfect  harmony  of  views  must  exist  among  the  Khedive  to  the  Consuls-General  It  ad  been  elab- 

members  of  that  Cabinet;  and  I  must  also  oommuni-  orated  by  tiie  Egyptian  notables  and  dignita- 

Ti^'r^l^'AliZt^^rtt^;'^^^^  >;i«\f"<l  "o-jd  be  ecrapuloudy  o««ed  out 

of  the  28th  of  August  kst,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  ^  1®'*®*"  ^^^  also  published  from  the  Kbe(liVQ| 

system  of  government  in  which  he  accused  the  European  Ministers 
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espedallr  Mr.  Kiren  Wilson,  of  wiibing  to  gstea,  irhiob  np  to  18T9  was  MTent^-Sve,  wta 

establisU  l&wi  repogusnt  to  t)ie  mnnnan,  oua-  in  this  yeu  increamd  to  oti«  hundred.    Everj 

tumt,  and  religion  of  the  Eerptian  popalation.  male  iDbabitant  over  tweDt^-five  yean  of  age, 

A  Btrikiiig  fact  in  this  rebetiion  of  the  Rhedive  who  is  not  legallj  iuterdicted,  haa  a  right  to 

against  the  inSDenoe  of  the  Western  Povera  vote.    Cairo  namea  three  meniben,  Alexandria 

was,  that  the  moat  inflaential  part  of  the  poi>-  two,  and  Damietta  one ;  and  the  rest  of  the 

ulation,  and  the  chief  religions  and  political  conntrj  is  divided  into  electoral  diatriota,  each 

authoritiea,  were  on  his  side,  and  reaented  the  retoming  one  member.    It  ia  very  prolialile 

intruaioQ  of  European  inflaenoe  into  Egyptian  that  many  of  the  members  thns  elected  wera 

affaira.    The  leadera  of  the  naUon  were  with  the  creataret  of  the  Khedive,  bat  the  Portiv 

him  in  the  strn^le  he  had  oommenoed  for  ment  nevertheleas  developed  oonuderableinde- 

what  he  deemed  independence.    He  bad,  in  pendenoe.    Tbas,  when  the  Minister  for  For- 

the  flrat  plnce,  the  aapport  of  the  nlemas  or  eign  Affaira  went  to  cloae  the  aeasion,  which 

Gieata.     In  Egypt,  as  In  Cungtantinople,  their  bad  oome  to  an  end  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  one 

tred  of  Earopean  intmsion  is  intense  and  nn-  of  the  deputies,  Abdul  Sal«m  Honchli,  declared, 

feigned.    The  predominance  of  Islam  seema  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament,  that  they  eonld 

neoesfiary  to  their  very  existence,  and  they  accept  no  sncb  dismiasat.    The  Chamber,  he 

abhor  any  approach  to  Chriatian  rale.    Bat  it  aaid,  had  as  yet  done  nothing;  they  had  still 

was  still  more  ugniSoant  that  the  Chamber  of  mnch  to  do  in  the  snpervjrion  of  the  Ministry, 

Delegates  was  also  on  the  Khedive's  ude.    Tbia  and  they  declined  to  separate.    His  oulleagnea 

institution  in  ISTS  was  thirteen  yeara  old,  the  snpported  him,  and  the  Ohamt>er  remained  in 

firat  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Egypt  having  acMon,  claiming  that  all  ministriea,  whether 

been  held  on  November  86,  ISflS.    There  ia  native  or  foreign,  shonld  be  dependent  on  its 

only  one  Chamber,  uid  the  nnmber  of  dele-  will  and  reapocudble  to  it  for  their  ouiduot  of 


harema,  which  ia  snbtle  and   persiatenL    A  The  Foftmaster  protested  agunst  this  order, 

strict  iiystem  of  eoonamy  nnder  Earopean  an-  adding  that  he  ooald  no  longer  urge  the  Enro- 

pervision  is  fatal  to  feminine  Inxnry  and  ex-  pean  Oovemmenta  to  abolish  their  indepen- 

travaganoe.     In   short,  the  inflaential  pa^aa,  dent  post-offlces  in  Egypt.    The  report  reoom- 

the  religions  party,  female  influence,  and  the  mended  a  rednction  of  interest,  and  antedated 

prinoipiU   lana-owners   of   the  provinces,   all  the  Egyptian  bankruptcy  from   April6,  1B76. 

combined  to  support  the  Khedive  in  a  deter-  The  Caiut  PabliqM«  prefaced  the  report  as 

mined  reaiatance  to  European  predominance,  follows:  "  We  were  Srmly  resolved  to  advise 

The  latt«r,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  offered  the  acceptance  of  the  project  if  the  reoeot 

Measrs.   Baring    and  De  Blignilrea  posta  as  excinuon  of  Enropean  Ministera  had  not  de- 

Oomptrollers-Qeneral  of  receipts  and  expendi-  stroyed  the  only  guarantees  on  which  the  ane- 

tnrea.      Both  gentlemen  declined,  giving  as  cesa  of  the  reforma  depended."   The  firat  work 

reaaons,  firat,  that  the  Khedive's  plan  was  of  the  Khedive  and  the  new  Ministry  was  to 

not  realizable,  was  beyond  the  capabilities  of  isaue  a  decree  on  April  22d,  which  waa  virtn- 

the  country,  and  oppoaed  to  the  interests  of  ally  a  aospension  of  payment.     The  decme 

Egypt  and  the  creditors;  and,  aeooiidly,  that  admitted  that  Egypt  could  not  for  the  preaent 

they  could  not  conoar  in  a  rigims  which  vio-  pay  her  way,  and  declared  the  neceaeity  of  a 

lated  recent  engagements  with  England  and  general    reduction.      It  declared  that    there 

Franoe.    The  new  Government  took  a  ftep  on  should  be  no  farther  borrowing  to  pay  arrears 

April  15th  which  met  with  the  ditiapproval  of  of  interest;  and  thiaia  what  waa  particularly 

the  Western  Powera.    It   ordered  the  Post-  vexatioua  to  the  creditors.     The  Khedive  in 

Office  to  open  pamphlets  and  detain  copies  of  tbia  decree,  however,  while  recording  the  fail- 

the  aecona  report  of  the  Commiasion  of  In-  ore  of  Europeans,  aaid  that  in  the  future  tbo 
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Egyptian  estate  would  be  managed  by  honest  separate.  The  German  Government  also  pro> 
and  sensible  men,  and  that  the  creditors  might  tested  against  the  action  of  the  Khedive,  m  a 
look  forward  to  a  respectable  liquidation.  note  delivered  on  May  i7th.  This  note  was  of 
This  new  revolution  created  a  profound  sen-  the  same  tenor  as  that  of  1878,  containing  a 
sation  in  Western  Europe,  and  particularly  in  reservation  of  all  rights  acquired  by  the  inter- 
England  and  France,  and  led  to  negotiations  national  arrangements  respecting  the  intema- 
between  these  two  Powers  as  to  what  should  tional  courts  of  law  and  the  Commission  of 
be  done  next.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  Control,  and  a  protest  against  any  arbitrary 
Governments  considered  that  the  bondholders'  change  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive 
(interests  were  only  a  secondary  question,  and  which  might  prejudice  the  interests  of  Ger- 
that  the  principal  point  was  the  establishment  man  subjects.  This  note,  which  was  aimed 
in  Egypt  of  a  good  administration,  leaving  no  mainly  against  the  decree  of  April  22d,  was 
Power  any  pretext  for  intervening  in  Egyptian  communicated  to  the  other  European  Govern- 
aftairs  on  the  plea  of  protecting  the  interests  ments,  and  England,  France,  Austria,  Russia^ 
of  its  subjects.  The  consequence  of  this  first  and  Itely  all  took  the  same  line  and  protested 
principle  on  which  the  Cabinets  agreed  was  against  the  non-execution  of  the  judgments  of 
tliat  a  good  administration  was  only  possible  the  tribunals. 

in  Egypt  apart  from  the  Egyptian  element,  or  The  proposal  made  by  the  Porte  in  April  to 
at  least  with  the  codperation  of  the  European  depose  Ismail  Paaha  in  favor  of  his  uncle  was 
element,  the  exclusion  of  which  seemed  to  them  repeated  in  June,  when  the  Powers  counseled 
utterly  unacceptable.  This  conclusion  .was  the  Khedive  to  abdicate,  voluntarily  promising 
common  to  the  two  Governments.  But  their  to  support  his  son  Tevfik.  The  Khedive  asked 
views  diverged  on  the  question  of  persons,  for  this  promise  in  writing,  which  was  refused. 
France  would  have  liked  to  force  back  the  On  June  19th  the  British  and  French  Consuls- 
two  dismissed  Ministers  upon  the  lOiedive.  General  proceeded  together  to  the  palace  and 
England,  on  the  contrary,  had  special  reasons  formally  demanded  the  abdication  of  the  Khe- 
for  not  insisting  on  this  point.  There  had  dive,  who  asked  to  be  allowed  forty -eight 
been  conflicts  between  Mr.  Vivian,  the  English  hours  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  Porte 
Consul  -  General,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  before  giving  his  reply.  To  the  Khedive^s  in- 
Yivian  was  summoned  home  to  give  explana-  quiry  at  Constantinople  a  reply  was  received 
tioDs,  while  Mr.  Wilson  was  recalled  from  from  the  Sultan  personally  to  this  effect: 
Egypt  and  replaced  in  his  English  functions.  *^  Your  abdication  is  not  a  question  that  con- 
In  these  circumstances  the  French  Govern-  cems  you ;  you  await  our  further  orders.  This 
ment,  of  course,  had  to  abandon  its  wish  to  is  the  only  reply  you  can  give.'^  On  June  25th 
make  the  Kliedive  receive  back  his  dismissed  the  Consuls  waited  on  the  Khediye  and  in- 
Ministers,  and  to  content  itself  with  keeping  formed  him  that  deposition  in  favor  of  Halim 
him  to  the  principle  of  European  Ministers  had  been  decided  upon  the  day  before  at  Con- 
codperating  m  the  administration  of  Egypt  etantinople,  and  would  be  procldmed  before 
Another  consequence  was  that,  ceasing  to  ex-  the  Council  there  that  day.  They  finally  urged 
act  the  restoration  of  the  old  Ministers,  the  abdication,  promising  a  guarantee  to  Tevfik  in 
French  Government  could  no  longer  require  writing.  The  Khedive  demanded  as  condi- 
the  Khedive  not  to  change  his  European  Min-  tions  of  abdication  that  his  family  should  be 
isters  without  the  consent  of  the  two  Govern-  provided  for,  as  was  done  prior  to  the  cession 
ments.  The  first  instructions,  therefore,  sent  of  their  lands,  and  that  the  abdication  should 
to  the  agents  of  the  two  Governments  and  be  made  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan.  The 
communicated  to  the  Porte,  were  that  France  Consuls  replied  that  this  last  condition  broke 
and  England  regarded  a  good  administration  off  all  negotiations,  that  they  consequently 
in  Egypt  as  indispensable  to  their  own  inter-  withdrew  their  offers,  and  that  events  musi 
.  ests  and  to  foreign  residents,  and  that  such  an  take  their  course.  The  Sultan  was  still  unde- 
administration  did  not  seeoj  to  them  feasible  oided  in  respect  to  Tevfik^s  succession,  when  Sir 
without  the  presence  of  two  European  Minis-  Austen  Layard,  the  British  Ambassador,  semi- 
ters  in  the  Egyptian  Cabinet  The  two  Gov-  ofiScially  represented  to  him  that  if  he  declined 
ernments,  therefore,  invited  the  Khedive  to  to  displace  the  Khedive  the  Powers  would  be 
comply  as  promptly  as  possible  with  their  de-  compelled  to  take  that  step  upon  themselves^ 
mand,  and  to  hand  over  the. portfolios  of  Fi-  and  Turkey  would  in  that  case  eventnally  lose 
nance  and  Public  Works  to  English  and  French  Egypt.  Sir  Austen  Layard  added  that  the 
Ministers.  There  was  no  question  in  these  Powers  were  firmly  determined  to  establish 
instructions  of  a  threat  of  coercive  measures,  good  administration  in  Egypt.  The  Porte  ad- 
nor  did  the  note  have  a  threatening  tone.  An  vised  the  Sultan  to  acquiesce  in  the  course 
offer  was  made  by  the  Sultan  in  the  latter  part  recommended,  and  accordingly,  on  June  26th, 
of  April  to  depose  Ismail  Pasha,  and  to  appoint  he  signed  the  firman  deposing  the  Khedive  in 
Halim  Pasha,  IsmaiPs  uncle  (who  according  favor  of  Prince  Mohammed  Tevfik.  On  the 
to  the  Mohammedan  law  of  succession  was  the  same  day  the  Porte  addressed  a  dispatch  to 
rightful  heir),  his  successor.  This  proposal  the  Powers,  confirming  the  Imperial  irad6  of 
did  not  find  favor  with  France,  which  wished  1841,  and  abolishing  the  irad6  of  1873,  which 
to  keep  the  Egy[)tian  and  Eastern  questions  authorized  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  condnde 
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treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  to  maintain  a  French  Oomptrollers  -  General,  upon  the  rec- 
standing  army.  The  dispatoh  added  that  the  ommendation  of  their  respective  Governments. 
Porte  would  exert  its  innuenoe  to  restore  the  The  Khedive  at  fir$>t  desired  that  their  duties 
finances  of  £gypt  and  remove  the  abuses  exist-  should  be  clearly  defined  before  their  definite 
ing  in  that  country.  The  change  itself  took  appointment,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  de- 
place  without  any  disturbance.  Ismail  Pasha  mands  of  England  and  France,  and  appointed 
tn  the  morning  received  an  order  from  the  Sul-  them  without  such  understanding.  The  Min- 
tan  requiringhiin  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  Prince  istry  with  the  Khedive  as  President  was  re- 
Tevfik,  and  he  at  once  complied  with  the  de-  placed  by  a  new  one  on  September  21st,  which 
mand.  In  the  evening  at  six  o'clock,  Prince  was  composed  as  follows:  Kiaz  Pasha,  Presi- 
Tevfik  was  proclaimed  Kiiedive  as  Tevfik  I.  dent  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Ismail  received  an  annual  allowance  of  £50,-  and  ad  interim  Minister  of  Finance;  All  Mou- 
000;  his  sons  Hassan  and  Hussein,  £20,000  barek  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Mus- 
each;  and  his  mother,  £30,000.  The  new  tapha  Fehmi  Pasha,  Foreign  Affairs;  Osman 
Khedive  was  offered  £150,000,  but  accepted  Pefki  Pasha,  War  and  Marine ;  Fakri  Pasha, 
only  £50,000.  Ismail  Paslia  left  Egypt  on  Justice ;  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Public  Instrnc- 
June  80th  for  Naples.  Tevfik*3  first  official  tion.  An  important  circular  was  issued  by 
acts  created  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ministry  on  October  15th  to  all  governors, 
the  Powers.  Ho  formed  a  new  Ministry  under  tax-collectors,  inspectors,  and  fiscal  author!- 
Bherif  Pasha  composed  entirely  of  natives,  and  ties,  which  ordered  that  the  pashas  and  other 
in  a  decidedly  offensive  manner  prohibited  high  officials,  who  had  formerly  evaded  pay- 
Kithar  Pasha  from  returning  to  Egypt.  This  ment  of  taxes,  should  be  treated  like  all  other 
prohibition,  however,  was  revoked  in  Angust,  subjects  of  the  Khedive ;  and,  if  they  did  not 
through  the  influence  of  the  Powers.  In  the  pay  within  a  certain  time,  their  rents  were  to 
beginning  of  August  the  firman  of  investiture  be  seized  or  their  produce  sold.  European 
was  communicated  to  En;;land  and  Franco,  holders  of  land  and  houses  were  also  to  pay  in 
Those  Powers  informed  the  Porte  that  some  future  their  uncontested  taxes,  i.  e.,  those  sane- 
phrases  used  in  it,  while  giving  force  to  the  tioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  for- 
prerogatives  it  had  been  sought  to  put  in  ques-  eign  Oonsuls-General  were  informed  of  this 
tion,  did  not  seem  explicit  enough,  appearing  to  fact. 

leave  certain  points  in  doubt,  a  state  of  things  The  relations  with  Abyssinia  were  again  dis- 
they  could  not  agree  to.  In  consequence  of  tnrbed  in  1879.  In  July  it  was  stated  that  the 
these  observations,  the  Porte  handed  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  had 
Ambassadors  of  the  two  Powers  an  official  and  never  been  signed,  and  that  King  John  had 
identical  declaration  setting  forth  that  all  the  ordered  15,000  men  to  take  possession  of 
rights  and  prerogatives  conferred  upon  Egypt,  various  districts.  The  Egyptian  garrisons  at 
and  which  were  not  expressly  abolished  by  the  the  time  consisted  of  200  men  at  Massowah  and 
firman  of  investiture,  remain  in  force.  This  200  at  Sennite ;  but  Colonel  Gordon  left  Khar- 
was  tantamount  to  saying  that  no  change  had  toom  with  8,000  men  and  twelve  cannons  for 
occurred  in  the  situation  of  Egypt  toward  the  Bennite,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
Porte,  and  that  the  latter  had  promptly  aban-  Khedive  to  King  John.  Gordon  Pasha  was 
doned  the  idea  of  profiting  by  circumstances  empowered  to  offer  the  King  the  ports  of  Aitb, 
to  gain  a  greater  sway  over  Egypt.  All  the  Duroro,  and  Tchilioky  on  the  Red  Sea,  pro- 
other  Powers  withdrew  after  the  collective  vided  he  renounced  all  other  claims  and  con* 
step  which  led  to  Ismail^s  abdication,  in  order  eluded  a  lasting  peace  with  Egypt.  In  case  the 
in  no  way  to  encumber  the  Joint  infiuence  of  King  refused,  Gordon  was  to  resume  the  offen- 
England  and  France ;  and  even  Germany,  after  sive.  In  September  King  John  wrote  to  the 
having  shown  by  her  decisive  intervention  that  mercantile  firm  representing  liim  in  London, 
she  meant  to  be  listened  to  even  in  Egypt,  took  stating  that  he  haa  written  to  Queen  Victoria 
no  further  steps  apart  from  the  two  more  es-  complaining  that  the  outlets  ot  his  territory 
pecially  protective  Powers,  and  hastened  to  were  closed  by  the  Egyptians.  He  also  stated 
Btate  that  she  entirely  recognized  their  begem-  that  the  English  General  Kirkham,  in  his  ser- 
ony,  and  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  vice,  was  poisoned  at  Massowah  while  on  his 
their  joint  influence.  On  August  14th  the  fir-  way  to  England  with  letters  to  the  Queen, 
man  was  presented  to  the  Khedive.  The  Min-  Colonel  Gordon,  on  arriving  in  Abyssinian 
istry  of  Sherif  Pasha  was  dismissed  on  the  territory  at  Abba,  was  received  by  one  of 
18th,  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  in  which  the  King  John^s  court  officials,  who  gave  several 
Khedive  holds  the  presidency.  The  other  de-  entertainments  in  his  honor  and  detained  him 
partments  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Zulfi-  a  whole  week.  At  Adowah  he  was  received 
car  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice;  Mansonr  Pasha,  by  the  King  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
Interior ;  Mustapba  Fehmi  Pasha,  Foreign  Af-  and  a  villa  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  where 
fairs;  Hardar  Pasha,  Fin.anoe;  Osman  Reski  he  lodged  at  the  King^s  expense.  Four  days 
Pasha,  War  and  Marine;  Mehemed  Menachli  after  his  arrival  he  receivcKi  notice  that  the 
Pasha,  Public  Works;  A U  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Pub-  King  had  left  for  the  province  of  Amhara, 
lie  Instruction.  In  September  Messrs.  Baring  where  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  and 
and  De  Blignidres  were  appointed  English  and  would  be  absent  three  weeks.    The  King  not 
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having  returned  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  1877  was  so  low  that  much  arahle  land  was 
Egyptian  envoy  had  no  altematiye  but  to  fol-  left  unwatered,  and  consequently  ik-as  not  col- 
low  hiiu  to  Amhara.  After  his  arrival  at  Debra  tivated.  This  disaster  was  followed  by  an 
Tabor  in  Amhara,  Gordon  Pasha  had  two  excessive  Kile,  which  drowned  the  maize,  the 
audiences  with  the  King,  which  led  to  no  re-  local  food-crop,  and  the  peasants  were  left  to 
suit,  as  the  latter  argued  that  without  the  high  beg,  steal,  or  starve.  The  reason  of  the  oom- 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  he  could  take  no  plete  collapse  before  this  temporary  cidamitj 
important  resolution.    A  fortnight  afterward  is  thus  explained : 

the    King  retarned  with  Gordon   Pasha  to  Even  in  ordinary  drcuniBtanoeB  the  Egyptiim  pean- 

Adowah.    A  grand  council  was  then  assem-  ant  leads  a  lil<3  wnich  has  Uttle  that  is  attractive  to 

bled,  but  alter  several  sittings  they  declared  Emwean  eyes.    His  food  oonaUts  of  ooane  maiae- 

that  the  qoestion  of  peace  or  w^  concerned  ^:^St^£^iZ^^ro::^„^ 

the  King  alone,  as  he  knew  best  what  was  good  woolen  doth,  and  sleeps  in  a  mud  hut  or  in  the  open 

for  his  people.    Thereupon  the  King  put  for-  air.  .  .  .  The  wont  &tun  in  his  life  is  Mb  ohronio 

ward  the  following  conditions  of  peace :    1.  Bt*^  of  indebtedness,  either  to  the  Qovemment  for 

KAotiHifion  tn  AhvaAinm  of  thtK  nnMf  tArrit^rv  arrears  of  taxation  or  to  the  merchant  who  supplies 

f{!?l^?^I«  ^{5r    i  nn««!.^!> JT?K^{  ^^  oa  credit  with  soed-oom  and  eom  for  his  ^liise- 

that  had  been  ceded ;  2.  Departure  from  those  hold,  to  be  repaid  with  exorbitant  interest  when  his 

districts  of  tiie  Mussulman  colonists ;  8.  Kesti-  crops  are  ripe.    The  merchants  for  the  most  part  are 

tution  of  the  taxes  collected  there  during  the  Kuropcans,  and  are  always  ready  to  make  advances  to 

Egyptian  occupation,  amounting  to  50,000,000  tifcwneodypeawnt,  provided  the  mtei^ 

frflriAfl  •  A,    Rpfttitnf inn  nf  th*  jCurn^  tArrit/irv  •  ^he  fellah,  called  upon  to  pay  his  taxes  at  a  moment 

Xrancs ,  4.  icestituuon  ot  the  ^os  territory ,  ^.j^^  y^  J^^,^  ^  ^^^  ^     5,  compelled  to  bor- 

o.  An  extensive  rectification  of  frontier  in  the  row,  and  is  not  in  apposition  to  wrangle  about  the  in- 
direction of  the  Nile ;  6.  Recognition  of  King  terest.  For  instance,  last  year,  when  great  presaure 
John  as  Emperor  of  Abyssinia;  7.  The  obliga-  ▼■•  P«t  upon  the  Sgvptian  Government  to  pay  the 
tion  for  Egypt  not  to  supply  the  Massulmans  S2?'^JJ?«?JS2f\n5  1^2^^  !^^!SLw  !? 
living  so^h  of  Abyssinia  with  arms  and  am-  Sl^ti^tS^g)™  ^iSfd  to  S?L^ 
munition ;  8.  Suspension  of  customs  dues  be-  ters  per  ardeb,  which  was  delivered  in  one  month's 
tween  the  Egyptian  town  of  ZeUah  and  Abys-  time  and  then 'fetched  120  piasters.  These  are  no  ex- 
sinia.    These  demands  Egypt  could  not  grant,  ceptional  oases ;  Jthesame  thinp  was  going  t>n  over  the 

.nd  in  consequen^^Gordon  Pasha  retom^  t<J  jfet^te^STti 80 ^SSJ^^rp^ 

Egypt,  arn  ving  m  Masso  wah  on  December  1 0th.  ants  purchasing  what  they  required  for  their  households 

llilitary  preparations  had  been  going  on  since  at  170  piasters  on  credit. 

the  first  arnval  of  the  news  of  the  unfavorable  j^iq  famine  was  clearly  caused  by  the  com- 
re^ption  of  the  Egyptian  envoy  by  King  John,  ^^^e  absence  of  any  reserve  fund  on  which  the 
and  the  latter  dso  prepared  himself  for  war.  feasants  could  fall  back.  The  usurer  and  the 
On  December  11th  the  Abyssinian  chiefs  of  the  tax-collector  had  brought  the  fellah  to  a  corn- 
army  of  Kmg  John,  which  had  assembled  on  ^^^^    hand-to-mouth  life.    There  was  plenty 

i^u  J?^?^'^"^  ^^°^'®'''  "5**^®  ^^®'I  V^  'f '"^  ^*"®  of  com  in  the  country,  so  much  that  Mr.  Baird 

Khedive's  territory  and  succeeded  in  levying  ^^  j^^le  to  buy  it  under  market  price;  and 

^i.wu  ^^  i?**  subjects.     In  an  interyiew  j  ^^^ing  the  months  of  September,  October, 

with  the  Khedive,  Gordon  Pasha  said  that  the  {November,  and  December,  1878,  some  700,000 

King  of  Aliyssmia  hated  and  was  hated  by  all  p^^pj^  ^^^^  starving  and  10,000  actually  died 

who  came  m  contact  with  liim.    Abyssinia,  he  ^^^  etarvation.    Mr.  Baird  drew  the  follow- 

said,  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  discon-  ^    conclusion  from  his  inquiry: 

tented  tnbes  and  rulers.     To  the  eastward,  *^^  ^^^  ^„  ^            ^^^    ^^^   ^^^  ^ 

King  Menolek  of  Shoa  was  sullenly  opposing  money  need  starve.    The  agricultural  population  are 

King  John,  but  was  afraid  to  show  open  bos-  extremely  poor  and  overtaxed.    Those  who  suffered 

tility;    to  the  south,  Rasadall  was  in  almost  most  were  women,  ohUdren,  old  men,  and  nrofeesipnal 

open  rebellion;   and  in  other  quarters  six  or  ^W";  ,P*J!i*^  ^'".u'^' ~"S  T'*"*';***ii5^ 

»»^»^  «i;:»A.  » J.<.  4«  -«♦««!  »A«r^u      T>io/.^  «n  Owing  to  thegood  crops  thiB  year  the  famme  is  abnost 

more  chiefs  were  m  actual  revolt.     Placed  m  at  an  end.    mdess  sometUng  is  done  to  release  the 

this  position.  Abyssinia  could  not  attack  Egypt,  people  iVom  their  constant  state  of  debt,  another  fiul- 
If  the  Khedive  would  supply  the  malcontent  ure  of  the  crops  would  produce  equally  deplonUe  re- 
tribes  with  arms,  the  second  son  of  King  suits. 

Theodore  would  soon  be  placed  on  his  father's  The  condition  of  the  fellahs,  however,  was 
throne.  greatly  improved  by  the  good  crops  of  1879, 
Upper  Egypt  was  visited  during  1879  by  a  and  the  policy  of  moderation  adopted  by  the 
severe  famine.  A  Famine  Commissioner,  Mr.  new  Government  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 
Baird,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  afflicted  lo-  Unlike  former  years,  when  taxes  were  generally 
calities,  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  report  on  collected  a  year  or  two  in  advance,  the  tax-ool- 
the  causes  of  the  famine.  He  presented  his  lectors  this  year  confined  themselves  to  collect- 
report  in  May,  representing  the  condition  of  ing  the  taxes  remaining  unpaid  firom  the  pre- 
the  peasants  as  heart-rending.  The  peasants,  vious  year,  and  they  received  strict  orders  from 
Mr.  Baird  says,  are  without  capital,  steeped  the  Khedive  not  to  use  harsh  means  in  collect- 
in  poverty,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  Isile  ing  the  taxes  from  the  fellahs, 
both  for  their  daily  sustenance  and  the  unfail-  The  agricultural  condition  of  Egypt  during 
ing  demands  of  the  tax-collector.    The  Nile  in  1879  was  a  decided  improvement  on  that  of 
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tlie  preceding  year.    The  cotton  crop,  which  courts  observation  or  society.    Whether  this 

in  1878  was  unusually  small,  promised  to  be  proceeds  from  native  modesty  or  from  policy, 

doubled  this  year,  amounting  to  about  9,000,-  the  position  he  occupies  (1878)  beins  a  more 

000  can  tars,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £7,600,-  difficult  and  delicate  one  in  the  East  than  eke- 

000,  while  the  value  of  the  cotton-seed  was  where,  I  am  not  sufficiently  intimate  with  him 

estimated  at  £1,600,000.    The  success  of  this  to  say ;  but  my  impression  was  that  the  former 

yearns  crops  was  due  mainly  to  the  high  Nile  cause  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  latter, 

and  the  innudatious  of  1878.    In  Upper  Egypt,  Yet  his  retiring  manner  by  no  means  indicates 

the  grain  and  sugar  crops  were  also  in  a  much  a  lack  of  will  or  firmness.    On  the  contrary,  I 

better  condition  than  in  the  previous  year.  should  judge  he  was  naturally  obstinate.    Less 

The  receipts  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  in  politic  and  plausible  than  his  father,  Prince 

1878,  according  to  its  annual   report,  were  Tevfik  impresses  yon  with  belief  in  his  sin- 

82,408,611  francs,  or  about  600,000  francs,  less  oerity,  a  quality  very  clever  men  are  often  de- 

than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  expenses  had  ficient  in.    He  does  not  affect  the  Western  air 

also  decreased  660,221  francs,  the  amount  for  and  habits,  as  do  his  two  brothers,  although 

1878  being  16,897,760  francs.    After  the  pay-  he  wears  the  Stambouli  costume,  and  is  re- 

ment  of  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  shares,  puted  a  conscientious  though  liberal  Mussul- 

there  remained  a  surplus  of  8,627,109  francs,  man  in  creed  and  practice.    His  private  char- 

of  which  71  per  cent,  went  to  the  shareholders,  acter  is  above  reproach.     Prince  Tevfik  is 

15  per  cent  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  10  decidedly  Oriental  both  in  face  and  figure,  of 

per  cent,  to  founders  of  the  company,  and  2  the  Circass»ian  type,  with  square  head,  heavy 

per  cent,  each  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  frame,  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  with  something 

the  employees.    The  number  of  vessels  which  solid  and  substantial  about  him.     He  is  the 

passed  through  the  canal  in  1878  was  1,693,  husband  of  but  one  wife,  the  Princess  Emineh, 

of  8,291,636  tons,  against  1,668,  of  8,418,949  daughter  of  £1  Hamy  Pasha,  and  has  a  son, 

tons,  in  1877.    Of  the  vessels  which  passed  Prince  Abbas,  bom  July  14,  1874.*' 

through  in  1878, 1,089  were  merchant  steam-  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  EDISON'S.    The  most 

ers,  282  postd  steamers,  76  transport-vessels,  attractivefield  for  inventive  ability  of  late  years 

69  tow-boats,  26  sailing  vessels,  9  corvettes,  6  is  that  of  electric  illumination,  a  subject  which 

gunboats,  4  frigates,  4  ironclads,  14  avisos,  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  electricians  of 

and  27  miscellaneous  vessels.    Of  passengers,  all  countries,  who  have  already  produced  so 

there  were  68,274  troops,  26,170  private  citi-  many  inventions  for  this  purpose,  on  so  many 

sens,  and  11,919  pilgrims.  different  principles  and  systems,  that  the  popu- 

In  June  the  Government  issued  a  decree,  in  lar  mind  is  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  follow 
the  face  of  Oriental  superstition,  sanctioning  a  them.  The  development  of  the  electro-mag- 
oensus  every  decade,  the  first  to  be  taken  in  netio  madiine  by  Niardet,  Wilde,  Brush,  Fm- 
1830.  The  reasons  given  for  this  step  are  ler,  and  many  other  inventors,  but  especially 
noteworthy.  It  will  be  of  service,  sdd  the  through  the  improvements  of  Gramme  and 
Minister,  for  the  distribution  of  taxes,  for  mill-  Siemens,  seemed  to  place  the  electric  light,  if 
tary  conscription,  and  for  the  labor  due  to  the  not  the  electric  motor  also,  almost  within  reach, 
state  on  works  of  public  utility.  In  a  minor  so  economically  can  electric  currents  be  pro- 
decree  it  was  also  recommended  as  useful  from  dnced  by  the  modem  mechanical  generators. 
a  statistical  point  of  view.  The  important  discovery  of  the  dividbility  of 

The  Egyptian  Government,  in  accordance  the  electric  current  for  the  production  of  the 

with  a  resolution  made  some  time  ago,  on  Jan-  voltaic  arc  between  carbon-points  by  Jablooh- 

uary  1,  1879,  opened  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor  koff  made  possible  for  the  first  time  an  electric 

to  commerce.  light  of  real  practical  value— one  which  has 

MoHAicMBD  Tbvfie,  the  new  Khedive,  was  been  applied  with  the  highest  degree  of  success 
bom  November  19,  1862.  By  the  firman  of  where  an  exceedingly  brilliant,  colorless,  and 
1866,  which  changed  the  law  of  succession  in  steady  light  is  desired ;  but  the  cost  of  produo- 
Egypt,  he  became  the  heir  apparent  to  the  tion,  the  attention  which  the  apparatus  re- 
throne.  ^  He  took  but  little  part  in  public  quires,  the  consumption  of  the  carbon-candles, 
affairs  prior  to  his  appointment  as  President  and  the  limitations  to  the  subdivision  render 
of  the  Ministry  in  1879.  Mr.  Edwin  de  Leon,  it  unsuitable  for  purposes  of  general  illumina- 
anthor  of  '*The  Khedive's  Egypt,''  described  tion.  The  Jablochkoff  candle  and  the  other 
him  as  follows  in  1878:  **I  believe  the  heir  systems  of  illumination  by  the  voltaic  arc,  de- 
apparent.  Prince  Mohammed  Tevfik,  has  never  vised  by  Carr6,  Foucanlt,  Serrin  and  Lontin, 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  nor  a  Rapieff,  and  Werdermann,  were  described  in 
foreign  curriculum,  but  has  been  brought  up  the  article  Elbotbio  Light  in  the  Annual  **  Cy- 
and  educated  at  home.  Yet  he  does  credit  to  dopadia"  for  the  year  1878.  In  the  same 
his  teachers,  both  as  to  mind  and  manners,  place  the  generation  of  electrical  currents  by 
being  one  of  the  most  modest  and  at  the  same  the  magneto-electric  battery  is  described  at 
time  one  of  the  best-informed  young  men  to  length,  with  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
be  met  with  anywhere,  universally  respected  mechanical  generators. 
as  well  as  liked  both  by  foreigners  and  by  na-  When  it  was  known  that  Edison,  whose  ge- 
tives,  though  he  shrinks   from  rather  than  nius  has  enriched  the  world  with  so  many  im- 
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portant  applications  of  electricity — with  duplex,  spiial  inBtantly  causes  the  rod  to  contract, 
qnadruplex,  and  quite  recently  sextuplex  te-  hreakiug  the  new  circuit  until  the  heat  of  the 
legraphy ;  with  the  electric  pen;  with  some  of  spiral  again  rises  to  the  dangerous  point.  This 
the  hest  forms  of  the  telephone  aud  its  various  device  was,  however,  found  to  be  untrustwor- 
modifications,  as  the  microphone,  the  micro-  thy  after  a  certain  period  of  use,  the  pressure 
tashneter,  the  megaphone,  the  aerophone,  the  of  the  rod  upon  the  lever  after  a  while  bending 
phonometer;  with  the  phonograph  (see  biog-  it  out  of  shape.  Among  the  other  circnit- 
raphy  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  in  ^^  Annual  closing  regulators  which  he  devised  was  one 
Oyclop»dia  "  for  1878) — when  it  was  reported  by  which  the  heated  air  pressed  a  diaphragm 
that  this  indefatigable  experimenter  and  ver-  outward,  closing  and  breaking  the  circuit  so 
satile  inventor  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  rapidly  that  no  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the 
problem  of  electric  illumination,  the  public  light  was  observable.  Another  was  a  device 
expectid  tliat  his  fertile  and  practical  mind  by  which  the  expansion  of  the  luminous  con- 
would  succeed  if  it  were  possible  in  overcom-  ductor  itself  was  made  to  draw  a  rod  upward, 
ing  the  minor  but  stubborn  difficulties  which  which  actuated  a  circuit-closer  through  an  ar- 
yet  stood  in  the  way  of  electrical  illumination,  rangement  of  levers.  Edison  developed  in  the 
The  confidence  which  was  felt  in  his  ability  is  earlier  stages  of  his  investigations  a  novel  kind 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  months  in  of  lamp,  from  which  he  obtained  a  very  bril- 
which  he  was  engaged  in  8tu<lying  this  subject,  liant  light  by  the  incandescence  of  a  piece  of 
newspaper  rumors  of  the  success  or  non-success  zircon  to  which  the  heat-rays  of  the  incandes- 
of  his  laboratory  studies  made  the  prices  of  gas-  cent  platinum  spiral  were  transmitted  by  reflec- 
stock  rise  or  fall  on  the  Paris  and  London  Ex-  tion.  The  spiral  of  pktlnum  and  iridium  was 
changes.  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  placed  in  the  focus  of  an  elliptic  reflector  of 
September,  1878,  and,  after  fifteen  months  of  copper  coated  with  gold,  ana  the  heat-rays 
research,  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1879,  were  focalized  upon  a  thin  piece  of  zircon, 
he  published  the  record  of  his  investigations  to  which  attnined  a  degree  of  luminosity  greatly 
the  world,  and  gave  a  public  trial  of  the  elabo-  exceeding  that  of  the  incandescent  platinum, 
rated  result.  Edison ^s  experiments  w  ere  necessarily  direct- 
Divining  that  the  practical  electric  light  of  ed  mainly  to  the  material  to  be  rendered  incan- 
moderate  illuminating  power  could  not  be  pro*  descent,  and  the  form  in  which  it  will  afford 
duoed  by  the  voltaic  arc.  to  which  recent  ex-  the  best  results.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light 
periments  have  been  ohietly  confined,  and  with  depends  upon  the  resistance  which  the  incan- 
which  Jablochkoff,  Serrin,  Werdermann,  and  descent  conductor  offers  to  the  passage  of  the 
others  have  obtained  remarkable  results,  but  by  electric  current.  Expecting  the  best  results 
the  incandescence  of  some  resistant  material,  from  platinum,  he  found  that  the  light  was  in- 
.he  confined  his  attention  to  the  substances  ot  tensified  by  incorporating  fine  particles  of  this 
low  conducting  powers  from  which  the  incan-  conducting  agent  in  a  non-conducting,  incom- 
descent  light  can  be  obtained.  These  are  plat-  bustible,  and  non-fusible  material,  which  was 
innm,  iridium,  and  like  metals  and  alloys,  itself  rendered  luminous  by  the  heat.  By  imbed- 
which  only  fuse  at  an  exceedingly  high  tem-  ding  finely  divided  platinum  in  a  non-conduct- 
peratore,  and  the  forms  of  carbon  which  pos-  ing  substance,  he  obtained  a  light  from  currents 
seas  a  high  degree  of  parity  and  homogeneity,  too  weak  to  render  the  spiral  Inminons.  A 
His  earlier  experiments  wero  expended  upon  large  spiral  of  platinum  whose  coils  were  coat- 
metallic  material.  Considering  that  the  incan-  ed  and  separated  by  magnesia  produced  a  good 
descenoe  of  the  metal  is  the  greater,  the  stronger  light;  it  was  with  this  form  of  lamp  that  he 
the  electrical  current  to  which  it  is  subjected,  employed  the  regulator  in  which  a  metallic  cup 
he  directed  his  thoughts  first  to  the  invention  at  the  top  of  the  coil  pulled  a  rod  upward,  ac- 
of  a  regulating  apparatus  which  would  auto-  tuating  a  circuit- closing  apparatus.  Among 
matically  break  on  the  current  when  the  tem-  the  other  materials  upon  which  he  experiment- 
perature  of  the  metal  approaches  the  point  of  cd  were  the  oxides  of  different  metals,  tie 
fusion.    Constructing  a  lamp  with  a  double  obtained  a  fine  light  from  iridosmine,  a  natural 

Elatinum  spiral  as  the  incandescent  conductor,  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium,  which  he  inclosed 
e  inserted  within  the  spired  a  platinum  rod  in  a  powdered  state  in  a  tube  of  zircon.  He 
connected  with  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  tried  also  a  combination  of  platinum  and  car- 
connected  with  the  wire  which  conducts  the  bon,  the  latter  becoming  highly  incandescent 
current  to  the  platinum  spiral,  and  the  other  as  the  current  passed  to  it  from  the  platinum 
end  of  which  is  a  circuit-closer,  which  being  rod,  encountering  a  greater  resistance, 
lowered  closes  the  circuit  with  the  wire  which  Still  considering  platinum  the  most  promis- 
condncts  off  the  current,  causing  it  to  pass  ing  material,  he  was  startled  after  a  couple  of 
through  the  lever  and  deflecting  it  from  the  months  of  experimentation  by  the  discovery 
incandescent  platinum  conductor.  The  expan-  that  the  platinum  degenerated,  and  that  its  in- 
sion  of  liie  platinum  rod  by  the  heat  presses  candescence  was  seriously  affected  through  the 
down  the  end  of  this  lever,  forming  the  ncces-  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Plates  and  wires  of 
sary  continuous  metallic  connection,  and  dos-  platinum,  and  also  of  iridiam  and  other  metallic 
ing  the  circuit  below,  but  only  momentarily,  condnctors  whose  point  of  fusion  is  at  a  very 
since  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  high  temperature,  he  found,  when  heated  while 
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exposed  to  the  atmosphere  to  a  temperatare  near  or  hreaks  were  discoverable,  nor  the  slightest 

their  melting-point,  b^  a  current  of  eleotrioitj  loss  of  weight    Wires  of  chemically  pare  iron 

passingthroagn  them  for  a  number  of  hours  to-  and  nickel  were  found  to  give  a  light  in  the 

gether,  crack  and  break  in  innumerable  places,  vacuum  equal  to  that  of  platinum  exposed  to 

These  fissures  are  found  under  the  microscope  the  atmosphere ;  and  carbon-sticks,  freed  from 

all  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  running  in  air  and  inclosed  in  a  vacuum  in  the  same  man- 

every  direction,  and  sometimes  penetrating  to  ner,  may  be  heated  until  they  become  soft  and 

the  center  of  the  rod  or  wire.    Molding  pUti-  plastic,  and  then  regain  their  former  consis- 

num  and  alloys  of  platinum  and  iridium  in  the  tency  when  cool  again.    Edison  next  tried  the 

heat  of  a  candle,  he  observed  a  loss  of  weight;  combination  of  platinum  and  iridium  alloy  with 

and  even  when  they  are  exposed  to  heated  air  magnesia  in  the  vacuum.    He  found  that  the 

there  is  a  diminution  of  weight.    Theconsump-  oxide  will  unite  with  the  metal,  hardening  it 

tion  is  suffioieot  to  cause  a  hydrogen  jet  to  take  and  rendering  it  more  refractory  to  sach  a  de- 

on  a  greenish  -hue.    The  metal  after  a  while  gree  that  a  spiral  so  fine  that  it  would  melt 

becomes  so  fractured  that  it  falls  to  pieces,    lie  without  the  coating  of  magnesia  could  be  raised 

thus  perceived  that  the  ordinary  platinum  or  to  a  dazzling  incandescence  and  remain  quite 

platinum  and  iridium,  as  sold  in  the  market,  is  elastic    Sach  a  spiral,  with  a  surface  of  only 

useless  for  his  purpose,  and  also  that  the  metal  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  will  give  a  light  of 

can  not  be  employed  for  illumination  by  incan-  forty  candles.    He  next  turned  his  attention  to . 

desoence,  as  the  cracks  canse  it  gradually  to  de-  securing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  resis- 

terioi*ate  and  eventually  destroy  it,  whUe  they  tance  in  the  conductor.    Instead  of  using  lamps 

greasy  lessen  the  degree  of  incandescence  of  of  only  one  or  two  ohms  of  resistance,  he 

which  its  sarface  is  capable.    The  knowledge  of  reached  the  conclason  that  the  light  could  be 

the  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  platinum  sag-  more  economically  produced  from  conductors 

gested  the  remedy.    Lodyguine,  the  Russian  having  two  hundred  ohms  of  resistanoe  or 

physicist,  invented  a  carbon-lamp  in  1873,  in  more. 

which  the  cracking  and  wasting  away  of  the  car- •  The  perfected  form  of  the  platinum  lamp 
bon  under  incandescence,  by  the  action  of  the  consists  of  a  long  coil  of  wire  coated  with 
oxygenof  theatmosphere,wasobviatedby  inolos-  magnesia,  supported  in  a  glass  vacuum  tube  by 
ing  the  burner  in  a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  a  rod  of  platinum,  the  tube  resting  upon  a 
was  exhausted.  It  was  necessary  to  purify  the  metallic  frame  containing  a  regulating  ap- 
platinum  and  inclose  it  in  a  vacuum  to  prevent  paratus  in  a  chamber  within.  The  conducting 
its  deterioration  when  heated  to  incandescence,  wires  pass  through  the  bottom  of  the  globe 
Edison  devised  a  method  of  producing  a  more  and  into  this  chamber,  where  the  circuit  can 
perfect  vacuum,  and  at  the  same  time  cleansing  be  instantaneously  broken  and  closed  again  by 
the  platinum  burner  of  all  the  air  and  other  the  regulator.  Around  the  vacuum  tube  is  a 
gases  which  it  contains.  A  glass  globe  is  con-  ^lass  globe  resting  upon  the  frame,  with  open- 
nected  by  an  aperture  with  a  mercury  air-pump,  ings  into  an  aneroid  chamber  below,  whose 
and  the  air  exhausted.  The  wires  connecting  bottom  is  a  diaphragm  which  distends  suffi- 
the  spiral  or  other  form  of  burner  with  the  ciently  when  the  air  within  the  globe  is  heated 
battery  pass  through  holes  in  the  glass  which  to  a  certain  degree  to  press  a  pin  in  its  center 
are  fused  together  and  hermetically  sealed,  downward  against  a  straight  spring,  which 
After  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  glass  the  rests  with  an  upward  pressure  upon  a  metallic 
current  is  turned  on,  heating  the  platinum  to  block,  through  which  the  current  is  transmitted 
a  temperature  of  aboat  150°  F.,  at  which  point  through  the  spring  to  the  wire  which  leads  it 
it  is  kept  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  to  the  incandescent  spiral.  When  the  contact, 
gases  which  iasue  from  the  platinum  are  car-  between  the  spring  and  the  block  is  broken^ 
ried  away  by  the  air-pump.  The  current  is  the  flow  of  electricity  is  interrupted,  to  be  re- 
then  increased  until  the  temperature  rises  to  stored  again  by  the  immediate  cooling  and  con- 
800°,  at  which  point  it  is  kept  again  ten  or  fif-  traction  of  the  air  in  tbe  globe  and  aneroid 
teen  minutes.  It  is  thus  raised  by  successive  ohamber,which  is  so  instantaneous  that  no  varia- 
stages  until  the  platinum  attains  a  brilliant  in-  tion  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  perceptible, 
candescence,  and  the  glass  about  the  aperture  While  bringing  the  platinum  lamp  to  this  high 
connecting  with  the  mercury  pump  melts  with  state  of  perfection,  Edison  set  on  foot  inquiries 
the  heat  and  fuses  together,  hermetically  seal-  regarding  a  larger  supply  of  platinum ;  and  the 
ing  the  vacuum.  The  wires  purified  by^  this  miners  of  the  gold  regions,  incited  by  his  ad- 
process  are  found  to  have  a  gloss  and  bright-  vertisements,  discovered  such  frequent  indiea- 
ness  greater  than  that  of  silver.    Their  light-  tions   of  its  presence  that  this  exceedingly 

fiving  power  is  increased  in  a  remarkable  ratio,  valuable  metal  may  be  expected  to  be  produced 

he  same  burner  which  will  give  when  new  a  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the  present 

light  of  only  tjiree  candles,  emits  in  the  vacuum  supplies.    The  vacuum  which  Edison's  method 

a  light  of  twenty-five.    Testing  spirals  which  produced  was  much  nearer  perfect  than  had 

bad  been  prepared  and  sealed  in  a  glass  vacuum  oeen  before  attained.    One  of  the  reasons  for 

in  this  manner  by  subjecting  them  to  sudden  the  want  of  success  of  lamps  in  which  the 

currents  of  electricity  which  raised  them  to  in-  light  was  produced  by  the  mcandescence  of 

candescence  a  great  nnmber  of  times,  no  cracks  carbon  in  a  vacuum  was  the  impoaaibility  of 
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sofficientlj  exhansting  the  air  in  the  glass 
chamber.  By  the  present  process  it  could  be 
reduced  to  but  little  over  one  millionth  of  an 
atmosphere. 

The  inventor  thought  that  he  had  elaborated 
a  lamp  which  embodied  the  best  principles,  and 
which  was  sure  to  prove  a  commercial  success. 
He  had  iutroduced  improvements  in  the  elec- 
tric machine  by  which  the  equivalent  of  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended  was  re- 
turned in  electricity.  When  he  was  nearly 
ready  to  give  the  lamp  in  this  form  to  the 
world,  he  began,  led  partly  by  accident,  to  ex- 

Seriibent  with  carbon,  with  results  which  in- 
uced  him  to  alter  his  whole  system  and  adopt 
a  carbon  instead  of  a  metallic  burner.  A 
prominent  cause  for  the  failure  of  carbon  burn- 
ers had  been  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
•  form  of  carbon  sufficiently  pure  in  substance 
and  homogeneous  and  even  in  texture.  Edi- 
son was  encouraged  to  try  new  forms  from 
obtaining  a  remarkably  brilliant  light  in  the 
vacuum  by  the  incandescence  of  a  piece  of 
calcined  cotton  thread.  He  placed  in  the  glass 
a  thread  of  ordinary  sewing-cotton,  which  had 
been  placed  in  a  groove  between  two  blocks 
of  iron  and  charred  by  long  exposure  in  a  fur* 
nace,  exhausted  the  air,  and  sealed  the  tube. 
He  then  turned  on  the  electrical  current,  and 
increased  it  until  the  most  intense  incandes- 
cence, was  obtained  before  the  slight  filament 
broke.  Examining  then  the  fragments  under  the 
microscope,  he  found  that  the  fragile  substance 
had  haraened  under  the  excessive  heat,  and 
that  its  surface  had  become  smooth  and  glossy. 
This  led  him  into  a  long  series  of  experhnents 
with  carbon.  After  carbonizing  and  testing  a 
great  variety  of  fibrous  substances,  he  found 
that  paper  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  burner  on  which  he  finally  settled  was 
made  from  Bristol  cardboard  in  the  form  of  a 
tiny  horseshoe.  Strips  about  two  inches  long 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  curved  in  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  are  struck 
from  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  a  number  of 
them  laid  one  upon  another,  with  pieces  of 
tissue-paper  between,  in  an  iron  mold ;  this 
is  tightly  closed  and  placed  in  an  oven,  which 
is  gradually  raised  to  a  temperature  of  600^ ; 
the  mold  is  next  placed  in  a  furnace  and  al- 
lowed to  come  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  re- 
moved and  left  to  cool.  The  carbonized  paper 
horseshoe  (F)  is  then  taken  out  with  the  utmost 
care,  mounted  in  a  diminutive  glass  globe,  and 
connected  with  the  wires.  The  air  is  then 
pumped  out  and  the  glass  hermetically  closed. 
The  form  of  the  lamp  is  a  small  bulb-shaped 
glass  vacuum  (A),  globular  above,  with  an 
elongated  end  resting  upon  a  standard  (B), 
through  which  the  wires  leading  to  and  from 
the  generator  pass,  connecting  with  thin  plati- 
num wires  fE,  E^  which  penetrate  the  thick 
end  of  the  glass ;  to  these  the  carbon  burner  is 
attached  by  clasps  made  from  the  same  metal 
(G,  G^.  No  regulating  apparatus  is  attached 
to  the  lamp,  as  the  current  can  be  regulated 


at  the  central  station  where  the  electricity  is 
generated. 

The  inventor  has  developed  a  method  by 
which  the  currents  can  be  cut  off  from  any  of 
the  lamps  and  the  lights  extuiguished,  without 


affecting  the  supply  of   electricity  to  those 
which  are  left  barning.    He  proposes  to  sup- 

Ely  the  electricity  in  cities  for  lighting  the 
ouses  and  public  places,  from  stations  in  which 
a  number  of  electric  machines  adequate  for 
supplying  an  area  of  about  a  third  of  a  square 
mile  are  driven  by  one  or  two  powerful  steam- 
engines.  Each  generator  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing about  fifty  burners.  The  wires  conducting 
the  electricity  from  the  central  station  into  the 
houses  can  be  led  through  the  gas  mains  and 
pipes,  and  the  burners  attacliea  to  ordinary 
gas-fixtures  with  little  labor  and  expense.  The 
amount  of  electricity  supplied  in  each  house- 
hold is  measured  and  recorded  by  an  ingenious 
hut  simple  device.  The  electrometer,  which 
like  a  gas-meter  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of 
a  house  and  connected  with  any  number  of 
burners,  consists  of  an  electrolytic  cell  and  a 
small  coil  of  wire.  The  passage  of  electricity 
causes  the  deposit  on  a  smaU*  plate  in  the 
electrolytic  cell  of  particles  of  copper.  The 
weight  of  this  deposit  indicates  the  amount  of 
electricity  which  has  passed  through  the  meter 
during  any  period.  The  apparatus  takes  up 
about  half  the  space  of  an  ordinary  gas-meter. 
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The  generating  machine  devised  by  Edigon  coal.  In  1844  L6on  Foncanlt  sabstitnted  that 
consists  of  a  magnet  composed  of  two  upright  variety  of  carbonaceous  matter  which  is  de- 
iron  oolunins,  three  feet  and  eight  incnes  in  posited  in  the  interior  of  gas-retorts,  and  which 
height,  woand  with  coarse  wire  and  resting  bears  the  name  of  gas-graphite.  It  is  produced 
upon  blocks,  which  form  the  magnetic  poles,  by  the  decomposition  of  dense  hydrocarbons 
These  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  nearly  in-  at  a  very  high  temperature.  It  is  deposited  in 
close  a  wooden  armature  of  cylmdrical  form,  layers  on  the  walls  of  the  retorts  daring  the 
wound  lengthwise  with  coarse  wire,  which  manufacture  of  coal-gas.  It  is  of  a  very  hard 
is  revolved  on  its  axis  with  great  rapidity  be-  texture,  and  when  sawn  into  rods  or  pencils  is 
tween  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  which  nearly  better  adapted  to  electric  lighting  than  the  less 
clasp  it  about.  Springs  resting  upon  a  metal-  dense  forms  of  carbon,  like  wood-charcoal,  be- 
lie portion  of  the  revolving  cylinder  convey  to  ing  much  more  durable.  It  has,  however,  some 
the  conducting  wires  the  electricity  which  is  serious  defects.  It  varies  in  its  compactness 
generated  in  the  wires,  which  run  around  the  and  texture,  and  with  the  variations  in  its  den- 
wooden  cylinder  parallel  to  its  axis.  sity  the  light  obtained  from  it  fluctuates  in 

The  system  adopted  by  Edison  dates  from  brightness.  Many  have  attempted  before  Edi- 
an  invention  patented  by  Edward  A.  King  of  son  to  obtain  a  ciu^on  of  a  more  perfectly  ho- 
London,  for  ootaining  a  light  from  the  incan-  mogeneous  texture.  Carr6  and  Gaudoin  in 
descence  of  either  platinum  or  carbon.  It  had  France  have  attained  a  tolerable  degree  of  sue- 
before  been  observed  that  a  thin  wire  inter-  cess  in  producing  carbon  of  greater  homoge- 
posed  in  an  dectrical  current  became  heated,  neity  by  artificial  processes, 
and  that  the  heat  generated  was  proportionate  ENGELHARD,  Joseph  Adolfutts,  was  bom 
to  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the  metal.  Chil-  at  Monticello,  Mississippi,  September  27,  1882, 
dren  showed  that  an  electric  current  passed  and  died  at  Raleigh,  ^orth  Carolina,  February 
ti^ough  a  chain  composed  of  silver  and  plati-  17,  1879.  His  school-days  were  spent  in  Mis- 
num  in  alternate  links,  caused  the  metal  of  low  sisiiippi  and  New  Albany,  Indiana  (principally 
conductivity  to  be  heated  to  a  bright  glow,  at  the  latter  place),  whence  he  went  to  Chapel 
while  the  silver  links  remained  dark  and  cool.  Hill,  North  Carolina,  in  1850,  and  graduated 
Eing^s  attempt  to  utilize  this  property  of  sub-  in  1854.  He  studied  law  first  at  Harvard,  then 
stances  of  high  electrical  resistance  was  with  at  Chapel  Hill,  under  Judge  Battle,  afterward 
a  strip  of  platmum  leaf  or  piece  of  carbon  held  with  Judge  Fowle,  and  was  licensed  to  prac- 
between  conductors,  and  rendered  luminous  by  tioe  in  the  County  Courts  in  1856,  and  in  the 
a  properly  regulated  current  within  a  glass  Superior  Courts  in  1867,  locating  in  Tarboro, 
globe  which  protected  the  incandescent  sub-  where  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of 
stance  from  air-currents.  In  1849  Petrie  ob-  the  war.  In  May,  1861,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tained  a  fine  light  from  the  incandescence  of  tary  service  of  the  State  as  captain  and  quar- 
iridium  or  one  of  its  alloys.  In  Lodyguine^s  termaster  of  the  83d  regiment.  In  April,  1862, 
lamp,  in  which  the  light  was  obtained  f^om  he  was  promoted  to  be  migor  and  quartermas- 
oarbon  rendered  incandescent  in  taeuo^  one  ter  of  the  brigade  of  General  Branch,  and  in 
part  of  the  carbon  rod  was  made  thinner  than  December  of  that  year  was  transferred  to  Gen- 
the  rest ;  and  the  thin  portion  was  that  which  ernl  Pender's  brigade  as  its  adjutant-general, 
became  incandescent,  as  the  electrical  resis-  In  May,  1868,  he  became  the  a4jQtant-general 
ance  was  greater  here  than  elsewhere.  This  of  Pender^s  division,  afterward  Wilcox's  divis- 
Isnewed  attempt  to  obtain  a  practical  liffht  by  ion,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  the 
bcandescence  was  made  long  after  the  labors  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  In 
>f  King  and  the  other  preceding  inventors  1865  he  became  interested  in  the  "Wilmington 
were  forgotten,  and  obtained  for  Lodyguine  Journal,"  and  its  editor.  In  recognition  of  his 
the  Lomonosoff  prize  from  the  St  Peters-  services  in  this  position  his  party  nominated 
burg  Academy  of  Sciences.  Konn  of  St.  Pe-  him  for  Secretary  of  State  at  the  last  election, 
tersburg  devised  and  patented,  in  1875,  a  lamp  He  was  elected,  and  in  discharge  of  the  duties 
in  which  several  carbon  rods  were  held  in  re-  of  the  office  at  the  commencement  of  his  fatal 
serve  to  replace  the  incandescent  rods  auto-  sickness. 

matically  as  they  were  consumed.  Even  in  ENGINEERING.  If  one  half  of  the  great 
an  exhausted  chamber  it  was  found  that  the  engineering  undertakings  which  are  now  seri- 
carbon  wasted  away.  Another  Russian  invent-  ously  proposed,  and  demonstrated  by  more  or 
'  or,  Boulignine,  devised  a  lamp  in  which  a  sin-  less  exact  calculations  to  be  feasible,  were,  by 
gle  rod  of  carbon  was  used ;  it  was  made  of  a  happy  unanimity  of  private  and  national  will 
great  length,  and  the  lamp  was  so  constructed  and  action,  to  be  carried  into  eflTect,  then  for  a 
that  this  rod  was  pushed  gradually  upward  generation  or  two  to  come  all  the  labor  and 
through  a  tubular  holder,  the  portion  exposed  productive  energy  of  civilized  nations  would 
at  the  top  of  the  tube  alone  becoming  incan-  find  full  scope  and  employment,  and  changes 
descent,  as  this  part  was  firmly  held  between  would  be  wrought  in  the  face  of  nature  of 
conical  jaws  of  carbon  which  allowed  a  free  greater  magnitude  than  all  the  j>hysical  trans- 
passage  to  the  electricity.  formations  which  human  skill  has  accomplished 

The  form  of  carbon  used  in  Sir  Humphry  from  the  beginning  of  man's  life  on  the  planet. 

Davy's  electric  light  was  ordinary  wood-char-  There  must  be  a  great  future  for  an  art  whose 
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prof eflBora  offer  in  sober  earnestness  to  achieve  posed  in  tbe  United  States  throngh  tlie  States 
physical  miracles  the  possibility  of  which  in  the  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  to  connect  nav- 
nearest  past  was  not  yet  dreamed  of.  These  igable  waters.  A  more  important  project  is 
schemes  aim  at  nothing  less  than  to  alter  the  l^ing  considered  in  Canada  for  a  ship-canal 
form  of  continents  and  modify  the  character  to  connect  LaJce  Haron  and  Lake  Ontario, 
of  climates;  to  create  navigable  channels  across  which  would  greatly  shorten  the  distance  be- 
the  bosom  of  continents,  and  to  burrow  dry  tween  the  northwestern  wheat-lands  and  Dv- 
paths  underneath  the  sur^g  tide  of  the  sea;  erpool,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  transport.  The 
to  turn  parching  deserts  into  watery  gulfs,  and  successful  construction  of  bridges  across  the 
to  join  a  landlocked  sea  to  the  ocean  system  broad  estuaries  of  the  Tay  and  the  Severn, 
by  a  rushing  artificial  river.  It  is  most  likely  which  are  to  be  followed  by  one  across  the 
that  none  of  these  ambitious  projects  will  be  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  sinking  of  their  mas- 
carried  out  in  the  early  future.  sive  cylindrical  piers  io  the  midst  of  tremen- 
Captain  Roudaire's  scheme  of  flooding  a  por-  dous  tidal  currents,  encourage  the  belief  that 
tion  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  with  the  waters  the  scheme,  recently  broached  by  Y^rard  de 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  still  advanced  as  a  pro-  Sainte-Anne,  of  a  co]o8!«al  viaduct  across  the 
ject  which  presents  no  extraordinary  engineer-  English  Channel  from  Cape  Grisnez  to  Folke- 
mg  difficulties,  and  which  will  produce  a  radi-  stone,  may  some  day  be  realized.  The  enor- 
cal  improvement  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  mous  public  works  projected  in  France  by 
surrounding  country.  A  simiku*  plan  is  warmly  M.  de  Freycinet  seem  to  meet  with  public  ap- 
advocated  by  General  Fremont  for  reclaiming  proval,  and  will  probably  receive  legislative 
a  portion  of  the  desert  land  of  the  great  West,  sanction  in  their  entirety.  His  schemes  for 
By  making  two  cuttings  leading  in  from  the  railway  and  canal  extension  and  harbor  im- 
Gulf  of  California,  it  is  believed  that  the  de-  provement  involve  the  labor  of  many  years 
pression  of  the  alkali  desert  will  be  sub-  and  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  millions, 
merged,  giving  a  sea-coast  to  Arizona  and  The  railway  network  is  to  be  developed  be- 
ohanging  the  arid  region  around  into  smiling  yond  that  of  any  other  country.  A  great 
corn-fields.  The  now  almost  completed  St.  number  of  light  or  narrow-gauge  roads  are  to 
Gothard  Tunnel  does  not  seem  to  invite  the  be  constructed  as  feeders  to  the  main  lines, 
restless  spirit  of  modem  enterprise  to  repose ;  An  improvement  which  is  urgently  called  for 
for  a  scheme  for  a  still  longer  tunnel  under  the  by  the  French  public  is  a  ship-canal  through 
Simplon  Pass  is  being  pressed,  while  some  pro-  the  north  of  France,  from  Creil-sur-Oise  to 
pose  to  bore  a  passage  directly  through  the  Beauvais,  Amiens,  and  Albert,  with  two  large 
mass  of  Mont  Blanc.     The  improvements  in  branches. 

tunneling  processes,  and  the  accomplishment       The  completion  of  the  great  Severn  railway 

of  longer  and  longer  bores  through  all  kinds  of  bridge,  over  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  at  Lyd- 

rock,  render  tlie  proposal  of  a  tunnel  for  the  ney,  supplies  a  Unk  whose  want  has  long  been 

passage  of  masted  vessels  under  the  mountains  felt  in  the  railway  communications  of  England, 

of  Panama  only  a  question  of  stock  subscrip-  The  only  means  of  intercommunication  for 

tions  and  profits,  and  deprive  of  its  extrava-  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  separated  by  the 

gant  or  visionary  character  the  scheme  of  car-  Severn  River,  below  Gloucester,  has  been  the 

rying  a  railway  under  the  British  Channel,  irregular  and  dangerous  passage  by  ferry-boats. 

The  engineers  are  still  groping  in  the  chalk  The  new  Severn  Bridge  Railway  furnishes  the 

ledges  under  the  Straits  of  Dover  for   the  desiderated  connection,  and  affords  an  outlet  for 

shortest  and  best  course  for  the  projected  tun-  the  iron-ore  and  coal-production  of  the  Forest 

nel.  The  air  is  so  fall  of  schemes  for  new  ship-  of  Dean  and  South  Wales,  allowing  of  their 

canals  and  harbor-excavations  that  tlie  actual  easy  transshipment  from  the  cars  to  vessels 

progress  from  year  to  year  in  these  most  im-  in  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  CanaL    The 

pdrtant  requisites  of  commerci^  development  scheme  of  this  bridge  and  railway  was  con- 

iH  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.    The  modem  engi-  ceived  by  G.  W.  Keeling,  who  while  engaged 

neer  can  make  a  harbor  where  none  exists,  in  a  survey  of  the  river  in  1869  came  to  the 

and,  with  titanic  walls  against  which  the  tem-  conclusion  that  the  best  and  most  economical 

pestnous  ocean-surges  boom  and  beat  and  are  site  for  a  bridge  was  at  this  point,  where  the 

oroken,  he  marks  his  line  and  compels  the  channel  never  varies,  and  where  firm  founda- 

sweeping  tide  to  obey  tiie  command  of  thus  tions  are  found  at  no  great  depth.     Several 

far  and  no  farther.    He  can  also  hollow  deep,  other  projects  for  bridges  to  meet  the  pressing 

long  channels  in  the  underlying  rock,  and  float  demand  for  communication  were  advanced  ana 

the  laden  sea-crafl  on  the  tidal  waters  within  subsequently  abandoned,  two  of  them  after  re- 

the  walls  of  inland  cities.    Paris  and  St.  Pe-  ceiving  the  authorization  of  Parliament    Mr. 

tersbnrg  are  thus  to  be  made  seaports.    The  Keeling,  in  conjunction  with  G.  W.  Owen, 

long-projected  scheme  of  an  American  inter-  brought  forward  the  project  for  the  present 

oceanic  canal  will  in  a  few  years  be  an  ac-  bridge  in  1870 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1672  that 

oomplished  fact,  unless  the  still  more  startling  it  attracted  sufinoient  financial  support  and  was 

but  demonstrably  less  difficult  project  of  a  authorized  by  Parliament    The  plan,  as  now 

ship  railway  approves  itself  a  commercial  ven-  carried  out,  consists  of  a  railroad  about  five 

ture  of  better  promise.    Ship-canals  are  pro-  miles  long  connecting  with  the  Severn  and 
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Wye  and  the  Great  Western  Railways  at  Lyd-  bars  riveted  together ;  the  vertioal  oompres- 
ney,  orossiag  tbe  river  on  a  bridge  three  quar-  sion-joints  in  the  side  of  the  girders  are  12  feet 
tersofamile  long,  and  terminating  at  the  Sharp-  apart,  and  are  connected  with  the  cross-gird« 
ness  Docks,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  tlie  ers,  to  which  the  strong  rail-bearers  are  also 
Midland  Railway.  After  mach  delay,  owing  riveted.  The  floor  is  composed  of  wrought- 
to  conflicting  pecuniary  interests,  the  works  iron  plates  riveted  to  the  cross-girders  and  the 
were  commenced  in  1875.  The  construction  rail-bearers.  The  swing-span  is  24  feet  6  inch- 
of  the  bridge  has  taken  fonr  years.  Its  total  es  wide  in  the  clear ;  the  other  spans  of  the 
cost  was  £200,000;  the  railway  and  approach-  bridge  are  adapted  only  for  a  single  track,  be- 
es, including  a  tunnel  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  ing  14  feet  6  inches  in  width.  The  piers  which 
on  the  Lydney  side,  cost  an  e<}nal  amount,  support  the  bridge  are  composed  of  cast-iron 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  4,162  feet,  cylinders,  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  They  were 
The  width  of  the  river  at  the  crossing  is  8,558  made  in  4-foot  sections,  and  bolted  together 
feet  The  bridge  is  in  85  spans.  On  the  Lyd-  through  flanges  on  the  inside.  They  were  sunk 
ney  shore  13  of  the  spans  are  arches  of  heavy  to  a  solid  foundation,  penetrating  the  bottom 
hammer-dressed  stone,  12  of  them  semicircu-  rock  from  4  to  15  feet.  The  cyhnders  which 
lar,  and  one  elliptical  with  a  span  of  52  feet,  compose  the  piers  are  of  cast  iron,  1^  to  1^  inch 
They  rest  in  alluvial  deposit  on  foundations  of  thick.  The  piers  which  support  the  two  main 
concrete.  In  the  river  tne  spans  are  bow-string  spans  are  formed  by  four  cylinders  each,  10 
girders.  One  of  these  forms  a  swing-bridge  on  feet  in  diameter  below  low  water  and  7  feet 
the  opposite  side,  hanging  half  over  the  canal  in  diameter  above ;  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
and  half  over  the  shore.  The  length  of  the  ders  supporting  the  five  171-foot  soans  is  9 
swing-bridge  is  197  feet,  the  depth  of  its  gird-  feet  below  and  7  feet  above  low-tiae  mark ; 
ers  19  feet  4  inches ;  the  bridge  weighs  500  the  remaining  piers  have  a  uniform  diameter 
tons,  and  turns  on  an  arrangement  of  conical  of  6  feet.  The  piers  are  composed  of  two  cyl- 
rollers  called  a  live  ring,  being  carried  upon  a  inders  each,  except  the  three  supporting  the 
circular  pier  of  strong  masonry.  The  motive  two  long  spans.  The  greatest  difliculties  were 
power  is  supplied  by  a  steam-engine  in  an  encountered  in  fastening  the  scaffolding  for 
engine-house  resting  on  the  top  of  the  girders,  the  piers  and  the  girders.  Beginning  to  sink 
which  contains  also  a  reserve  engine  connected  the  piers  on  the  south  side,  it  was  possible  to 
with  reserve  machinery  to  provide  for  any  excavate  from  the  interior  of  the  cylinders 
accidental  stoppage  of  the  regular  machinery,  until  the  twelfth  pier  was  reached,  after  which 
The  turning  and  locking  are  accomplished  by  compressed  air  was  employed.  From  this 
friction-gearing  so  arranged  that  the  turning  point,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
and  locking  apparatus  can  never  be  in  gear  at  sink  the  scaffold-piles  in  the  shifting  sand, 
the  same  time.  The  locking  is  accomplished  with  the  strong  tide  bearing  down  upon  them, 
by  two  large  iron  wedges  at  each  end  of  the  the  problem  was  finally  solved  by  the  use  of 
bridge,  which  are  driven  home  in  opposite  di-  Brunlees^s  system  of  sinking  piles  in  sand ;  that 
rections  by  rods  connected  by  toggle-joints  is,  by  carrying  a  gas-pipe  down  to  the  foot  of 
with  great  iron  bars,  which  advance  longitn-  the  pile,  and  forcing  a  stream  of  water  through 
dinally  with  the  bridge,  and,  extending  be-  it  strong  enough  to  displace  the  sand  and  allow 
yond  the  wedges,  enter  sockets  in  the  piers,  the  pile  to  sink.  While  placing  the  fourteenth 
thus  trimming  the  roils.  An  indicator  in  the  and  fifteenth  piers,  the  staging  and  cylinders 
engine-house,  which  shows  the  engineer  the  were  swept  away  together  by  the  tide.  Equal 
position  of  the  wedges,  also  serves  to  break  difficulties  were  overcome  in  sinking  the  re- 
the  telegraphic  connection,  so  that  the  bridge-  maining  piers.  In  the  channel,  with  the  tide 
man  can  not  signal  a  train  to  advance  unless  80  feet  high  and  flowing  10  knots  an  hour,  and 
the  bridge  is  in  position  and  locked.  Besides  a  depth  from  high  water  to  bed-rock  of  70  feet, 
the  swing-span,  the  iron  part  of  the  bridge  the  task  seemed  almost  impossible  to  accom- 
consists  of  21  spans.  The  nrst  span,  adjoining  plish.  The  sand  was  scoured  away  here  so 
the  masonry  on  the  Lydney  side,  is  184  feet  that  only  a  few  feet  remained ;  but  fortunate- 
long,  with  girders  16  feet  deep.  This  carries  ly  there  was  a  layer  of  flrm  gravelly  clay  over 
the  bridge  to  the  edge  of  the  aeep  channel  of  the  rock,  which  gave  the  piles  of  the  gigantic 
the  river.  Then  the  two  main  spans,  827  feet  scaffolding  a  flrm  hold.  The  staging  was  swept 
long,  with  girders  89  feet  deep,  carry  it  over  away  once  or  twice  ere  it  could  be  secured, 
the  navigable  river  at  a  clear  height  of  70  feet  When  in  place  the  4-foot  lengths  of  the  cylin- 
above  high  water.  The  next  nve  spans  are  ders  were  lowered  by  screws  and  chains,  and 
171  feet  long,  with  girders  20  feet  4  inches  excavation  was  carried  on  inside  them  by  divers, 
deep;  the  last  13,  134  feet  long,  with  girders  They  were  then  built  up  to  12  feet  above  high 
of  16  feet  9  indies.  The  elevation  gradually  water,  and  until  they  would  sink  no  deeper  in 
decreases  from  70  feet  over  the  main  channel,  the  sand.  The  air-compressing  apparatus  by 
near  the  north  side,  to  50  feet  in  the  deiir  over  which  the  piers  were  sunk  to  their  foundations 
the  water  at  the  swing-bridge  on  the  Sharp-  was  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  was  bolted  to 
ness  side.  All  the  girders  are  on  the .  bow-  the  top  of  the  cylinders,  and  provided  with  air- 
string  principle ;  the  curved  boom  has  a  trough  locks  for  the  entrance  of  the  workmen;  the 
iiection ;  the  tension-chord  is  composed  of  fiat  pressure  was  from  5  to  40  lbs.,  the  latter  pree- 
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Bare  allowing  the  deepest  piers  to  be  sank  4  in  strength  and  elasticitj,  add  an  element  ot 
feet  into  the  bed-rock.  The  piers,  when  being  danger  and  uncertainty  to  the  employment  ot 
lowered  were  loaded  with  150  lbs.  of  bdlast,  steel  for  bridges  which  is  not  encouraging, 
and  when  in  place  were  filled  up  solid  with  Other  engineers  entertain  no  doubts  or  fears, 
concrete.  The  swiftness  of  the  currents  and  and  would  proceed  at  once  to  substitute  steel 
the  great  rise  of  the  tide  prevented  the  ordi-  for  iron  in  bridge-making.  If  there  is  any  such 
nary  method  of  floating  out  the  girders  and  uncertainty  in  the  strength  and  quality  of  steel, 
hoisting  them  upon  the  piers  from  being  em-  it  can  doubtless  be  removed  by  improvements 
ployed.  They  had,  therefore,  to  be  fltted  to-  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture.  The  con- 
gether  on  the  spot  by  the  costly  and  primitive  struction  of  a  bridge  built  entirely  of  steel,  for 
method  of  working  from  scaffolds.  The  engi-  the  Chicago  knd  Alton  Railroad,  over  the  Mis- 
neers  were  George  W.  Keeling  and  George  souri  Biver  at  Glasgow,  Mo.,  marks  a  new  de- 
Wells  Owen,  with  the  consulting  engineer,  parture  in  American  bridge  -  building.  The 
Thomas  K.  Harrison.  The  amount  of  iron  bridge  was  designed  by  D.  D.  Smith,  who  car- 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  was  7,000  ried  on  experiments  for  several  years  in  the 
tons.  The  formal  opening  took  place  on  the  commission  of  the  United  States  Government 
17th  of  October,  1879.  on  the  relative  strength  of  iron  and  steel.    The 

The  longest  bridge  in  Europe  will  be  the  project  for  this  bridge  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
bridge  now  building  over  the  Volga  Biver  on  elusion,  to  which  his  researches  led  him,  that 
the  Siberian  Railroad  in  the  government  of  steel  bridges  equal  to  iron  in  durability  can 
Samara,  Bussia.  The  river  at  the  point  crossed  be  constructed  at  a  smaller  cost.  The  bridge 
by  the  bridge  is  4  miles  wide  in  the  spring  of  has  five  spans  of  8141  feet  each.  Its  eleva- 
tbe  year,  and  4,732  feet  wide  in  the  autumn,  tion  is  50  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The 
The  part  of  the  bridge  which  overhangs  the  quantity  of  steel  used  in  the  whole  structure 
permanent  channel  will  rest  on  12  piers,  85  was  1,500  tons,  equal  in  strength  to  nearly  dou- 
feet  high,  and  placed  at  the  distance  from  eacli  ble  that  weight  of  iron.  The  girders  are  of 
other  of  864  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  the  Howe  truss  pattern.  The  structure,  held 
entire  structure  is  $8,500,000.  Each  pier  is  and  braced  in  mid-air  by  slender  steel  rods, 
guarded  by  an  ice-cutter  faced  with  granite,  85  presents  a  very  frail  and  slight  appearance,  yet 
feet  high.  Two  thousand  men  are  employed  it  is  able  to  bear  a  load  which  few  iron  bridges 
in  the  construction  of  this  colossal  work,  which  could  support  Three  of  the  spans  are  above 
will  be  completed  some  time  in  1880.  the  grade  of  the  road,  and  two  below.    The 

Within  the  last  dozen  years  American  brid^  depth  of  the  trusses  is  86  feet  from  center 

builders    have   been  carrying   into   practice  to  center  of  the  pins.    The  length  of  the  steel 

bolder  and  bolder  plans,  and    have  erected  bridge  is  1,578^  feet.    Including  an  iron  tres- 

works  which  far  surpass  in  magnitude  any-  tie  210  feet  long,  and  two  deck-spans  of  iron 

thing  attempted  formerly.    Such  are  Lin ville^s  140  feet  each  in  tlie  east  approach,  and  an 

swing-bridge  at  Baritan,  which  turns  on  a  col-  iron  trestle  510  feet  long  and  wooden  tres- 

umn  of  masonry,  and  has  a  length  of  472  feet ;  tie  864  feet  long  in  the  west  approach,  the  to- 

the  Bock  Island  swing-bridge,  designed  by  C.  tal  length  of  the  bridge  is  8,5774^  feet. 

Shaler  Smith,  which  weighs  750  tons;   and  In  the  Sood  an  Bail  way,  which  is  to  connect 

bridges  with  draw-spans  of  over  860  feet  on  Wady  Haifa,  at  the  second  cataract,  with  Khar- 

the  Mississippi.    Such  are  the  great  channel  toom,  and  thus  bring  ^the  regions  of  equatorial 

span  over  the  Ohio  in  the  new  Cincinnati  Africa  into  railroad  communication  with  the 

bridge,  which  was  also  designed  by  Mr.  Lin-  Mediterranean,  the  most  important  engineer- 

ville,  and  which  is  620  feet  long,  and  the  main  ing  task,  the  building  of  an  iron  bridge  over 

spans  of  800  to  400  feet  in  four  other  bridges  the  Nile  at  Koh6,  will  soon  be  completed, 

on  the  Ohio.    Besides  these  extensive  works.  The   contractors   are   Appleby  Brothers,  of 

which  adhere  to  the  ordinary  types  of  con-  Greenwich,  England ;  the  designs  have  been 

straction,  entirely  new  forms  have  been  devel-  drawn   by  the   well-known    engineer,   John 

oped  for  the  achievement  of  engineering  tasks  Fowler.    The  point   at  which  the  railroad, 

of  even  greater  magnitude.    Such  are  the  steel*  whose  gauge  is  8  feet  6  inches,  is  to  be  carried 

ribbed  arches  for  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  whose  over  the  Nile,  is  1,170  miles  above  Alexan- 

three  spans  are  each  about  500  feet  in  length ;  dria,  and  750  miles  below  the  confluence  of 

such  the  stiffened  suspension  bridge  at  Pitts-  the  White  and  Blue  Niles.    The  length  of  this 

burgh;   and    such  the  Brooklyn   suspension  railroad  from  Wady  Haifa  to  the  terminus, 

bridge  with  its  steel-wire  chords,  its  masonry  Khartoom,  which  is  the  chief  emporium  for 

anchors^,  and  clear  span  of  1,600  feet.  the  products  of  Central  Africa,  is  560  miles; 

Both  m  Europe  and  America  steel  is  coming  the  distance  between  the  two  places  by  river  is 
into  favor  as  a  material  for  bridges.  The  adap-  910  miles.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  in- 
tability  of  steel  for  bridge  construction  is  much  volves  no  engineering  difficulties  except  such 
questioned  by  some  engineers.  The  sudden  as  result  from  the  distance  of  the  site  from  civ- 
breakage  of  pieces  of  stc^l  of  a  warranted  high  ilization.  The  volume  of  water  passing  here 
degree  of  tensile  strength,  and  the  fact  that  dif-  is  even  greater  than  it  is  at  Kasr-el-Nil,  1,000 
ferent  bars  of  high  carbon  steel,  made  from  the  miles  below,  so  much  is  lost  by  evaporation 
same  materials  by  the  same  process,  will  differ  and  absorption,  and  so  much  is  drawn  off  for 
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Irrigation  purposes.  Yet,,  owing  to  the  gentle  for  a  stretch  of  100  miles  beyond  Winnipeg; 
flow  of  the  river — which  at  low  Nile,  with  a  and  fonds  are  in  hand  for  200  miles  more.  It 
disobarge  of  800  cabio  metres  a  second,  is  seven  is  expected,  therefore,  that  these  700  miles  of 
eighths  of  a  mile,  and  at  high  Nile,  when  the  railroad  beyond  Lake  Superior  will  be  com- 
discharge  is  14,000  feet  a  second,  becomes  4f  pleted  within  two  years.  Fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
miles  per  hour — ^the  works  required  are  very  sand  tons  of  steel  rails  have  lately  been  pur- 
light.  Owing  to  a  bend  in  the  river  at  this  chased  in  England  for  this  purpose. 
Eoint,  there  is  slack  water  for  nearly  the  whole  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Eddystone. 
readth  of  the  river,  where  the  bottom  is  saody ;  Lighthouse,  now  constructing  under  the  man- 
and  where  the  current  passes  near  the  left  bank  agement  of  John  N.  Douglass,  was  laid  by  the 
a  rocky  foundation  is  found.  The  bridge  will  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  the  21st  of  June,  1879. 
consist  of  16  spans  of  20  metres  each,  sup-  The  plan  of  the  new  structure  is  essentially 
ported  on  cast-iron  piles  filled  with  concrete,  the  same  with  regard  to  its*  general  form  as 
6  spans  resting  on  screw-piles,  and  a  continu-  that  of  Smeaton^s  lighthouse,  and  is  described 
ous  girder-bridge  with  two  central  spans  of  50  by  the  engineer  as  a  concave  elliptic  frustum, 
metres  and  two  side  spans  of  89  metres,  resting  the  generating  curve  of  which  has  a  senii-trans- 
on  four  pairs  of  cylinders  filled  with  concrete,  verse  axis  of  178  feet  and  a  semi-coivjugate 
The  deep  portion  of  the  river  is  crossed  by  two  axis  of  87  feet.  While  the  old  tower  was  built 
continuous  girders,  which  are  of  the  lattice  of  granite  for  the  outside  walls  and  with  blocks 
type  and  single-webbed,  with  deep  trusses  for  of  Portland  stone  for  the  interior,  the  new  one 
cross-girders.  The  weight  of  the  superstruo-  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  granite,  which 
ture  of  the  four  large  spans  is  236  tons,  and  is  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  used  before, 
that  of  the  twenty-two  small  spans  254  tons.  The  dimensions  and  illuminating  range  of  the 
In  the  piers  600  tons  of  iron  are  used,  and  in  new  lighthouse  exceed  considerably  those  of 
the  caissons  200  tons.  the  old  one :  instead  of  a  base  of  32  feet  and  a 
A  new  interoceanic  railroad  is  being  con-  light  72  feet  above  high  water,  with  a  range  of 
structed  in  Mexico.  Edward  Learned  of  Pitts-  14  nautical  miles,  the  new  tower  will  have  a 
field,  Massachusetts,  has  obtained  for  this  pur-  base  44  feet  in  diameter,  the  focal  plane  of  its 
pose  a  land  grant  from  the  Mexican  Govern-  light  will  be  130  feet  above  high  water,  and  its 
ment,  together  with  the  complete  control  of  the  range  of  illumination  17  nautical  miles.  The 
harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ooatzacoalcos  Riv-  old  tower  contained  four  rooms  besides  the 
er  and  of  the  lakes  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  lantern,  each  12^  feet  in  diameter;  the  new 
riulroad  is  pushed  forward  with  energy,  labor-  one  will  have  nine  rooms,  not  counting  the 
era  and  engineers  having  been  sent  to  the  spot  lantern,  the  seven  uppermost  chambers  having 
immediately,  and  supplies  shipped  on  from  Gal-  a  diameter  of  14  feet.  The  stone  used  in  the 
▼eston  and  other  places.  The  work  is  expect-  construction  of  Smeaton^s  column  was  13,348 
ed  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  The  road  cubic  feet;  for  the  new  tower  69,100  feet  will 
starts  from  the  harbor,  and  will  terminate  at  be  requir^.  Smeaton  was  the  inventor  of  the 
the  Upper  Lagoon  on  the  Pacific  shore,  its  process  of  dovetailing  stone,  and  the  ingenuity 
length  being  90  to  100  miles.  The  creation  of  which  he  applied  to  the  adapting  and  fitting  ot 
a  new  harbor  at  Ooatzacoalcos  is  an  important  the  blocks  in  the  lighthouse  was  the  especial 
consideration  to  the  Government  at  Mexico,  feature  which  made  it  the  wonder  of  the  age ; 
as  the  harbor  at  Vera  Oruz  is  rapidly  being  still  he  required  636  stone  joggles,  1,800  oak 
Banded  and  will  soon  be  worthless.  The  mouth  treenails,  4,570  pairs  of  oak  wedges,  8  circular 
of  the  Ooatzacoalcos  River  where  the  railroad  fioor-chains,  and  226  iron  clamps,  to  join  and 
commences  is  110  miles  southeast  of  Vera  Oruz.  fit  the  blocks.  In  the  new  structure,  such  im- 
The  company  is  bound  to  complete  annually,  provements  have  been  made  upon  his  system 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  89  miles  of  dovetailing,  and  such  still  greater  superiority 
of  road.  The  track,  of  4^  feet  gauge,  may  be  do  the  modern  quick-setting  cements  possess  for 
either  single  or  double.  The  path  of  this  road  hydraulic  work  over  the  blue  lias  and  pozzolana 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  has  easy  lime  of  Smeaton^s  day,  that  no  treenailinp^, 
grades  and  contains  no  serious  natural  obsta-  joggling,  nor  other  such  appliances  are  utted  in 
cles ;  the  climate  is  wholesome  and  temperate,  the  new  tower,  except  some  composition-metal 
and  the  country  rich  in  natural  productions,  bolts,  slit  and  wedged  at  both  enos,  for  anchor- 
The  maximum  estimate  of  cost  is  $5,500,000.  ing  down  the  foundation  -  stones.  The  latest 
This  route,  it  is  claimed,  has  substantial  ad  van-  method  of  dovetailing,  invented  by  Nicholas 
tagea  over  all  other  lines  of  communication  be-  Douglass,  is  described  as  consisting  ^Mn  having 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaports.  a  raised  dpvetailed  band,  8  inches  in  height,  on 
The  Oanadian  Government  proposes  to  ex-  the  top  bed  and  one  end-ioint  of  every  stone, 
pend  $5,000,000  per  annum,  which  is  to  be  A  corresponding  dovetailed  recess  is  cut  in 
raised  on  bonds,  on  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  bottom  bed  and  end-joint  of  the  adjoining 
to  keep  the  road  built  after  the  present  year  stones,  with  just  sufficient  clearance  for  the 
fitly  milee  in  advance  of  the  settlements.  For  raised  band  to  enter  it  freely  in  setting.  The 
the  distance  between  the  head  of  Lake  Su-  work  which  is  cut  and  fitted  in  this  manner 
perior  and  Lake  Winnipeg  the  road  has  been  and  set  in  Portland  cement  is  as  firm  and  solid 
nearly  completed;  contracts  have  been  awarded  as  though  it  were  continuous  granite.    While 
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Smeaton  had  to  employ  sailing  craft  to  convey  wronght-iron  beams  bolted  together.  These 
his  material  from  Milbray  to  the  rock,  which  uphold  the  saperstructare.  Heavy  horizontal 
sometimes  in  nnfavoiable  weather  could  not  strata  are  bolted  to  the  beams  transversely, 
approach  the  rock  for  days  together,  the  ma-  and  diagonal  rods  H  inch  in  diameter  brace  the 
terial  for  the  new  stroctare  is  brought  to  Ed-  structure.  The  entire  structure  is  supported 
dystone  in  a  twin-screw  steamer,  whose  load  by  260  iron  pillars.  The  landing-stage  is  on 
is  120  tons,  which  makes  the  passage  from  the  lower  deck,  and  is  guarded  by  heavy  oaken 
Oreston  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour;  the    fenders. 

stones  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  means  of  a  A  strong  iron  tubular  pier  has  been  erected 
pair  of  double-barrel  steam-winches,  and  are  at  Long  Branch.  At  the  end  of  this  new  pier, 
raised  into  position  by  another  winch  on  the  which  is  about  660  feet  long,  there  is  a  depth 
rock.  The  machinery  of  the  steamer  also  serves  of  22  feet  at  dead  low  water.  The  pier  is  sup- 
to  pump  out  the  water  from  the  foundation  at  ported  by  tubular  iron  piles  6  inches  in  diam- 
every  tide.  The  rock-drill  used  in  excavating  eter  for  the  first  150  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
the  foundations  can  do  as  much  work  in  an  hour  then  gradually  increasing  to  12  inches  in  diam- 
as  ten  of  Smeaton 's  Cornish  tinners  with  their  eter  at  the  end.  They  are  driven  into  liie 
jumpers.  By  comparing  the  time  required  in  sand  to  the  depth  of  from  14  to  17  feet.  The 
completing  Smeaton^s  Eddystone  Lighthouse  pier  is  26  feet  wide  in  some  parts  and  60  feet 
with  that  spent  on  the  Wolf  Lighthouse,  boilt  m  others.  An  approach  94  feet  in  length  leads 
in  1869,  it  appears  that  it  took  Smeaton  six  down  to  it.  The  pier  is  fioored  with  ash, 
and  a  half  times  as  long  to  accomplish  a  ^vcd  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  at  the  end  of 
amount  of  labor  as  it  takes  an  engineer  of  the    every  watering  season,  to  allow  the  waves  to 

E resent  day.     The  most  important  advances,    flow  freely  among  the  iron  supports  without 
owever,  which  have  been  made  in  lighthouse    damage, 
engineering  since  Smeaton's  day,  are  in  the       The  large  blocks  of  stone  with  which  the 
illuminating  facilities.    The  old  lantern  was  of    lower  ends  of   the  Mississippi   jetties  were 
the  square  type,  with  heavy  sash-bars  which    capped  have  proved  entirely  insufficient  to 
intercepted  nearly  half  of  the  light.    Until    withstand  the  tremendous  force  of  the  waves, 
quite  lately  this  kind  of  lantern  was  still  in  use    Although  they  weighed  one  or  two  tons  each, 
in  the  lighthouse  service  of  the  United  States,    the  first  gale  swept,  them  all  away.    This  has 
Considerable  improvements  were  made  from    necessitated  a  supplementary  labor,  which  has 
the  use  of  inclined  framing  and  other  expedi-    been  accomplished  in  a  way  that  will  obviate 
ents  for  obviatiuff  the  obstruction  of  the  frame,    all  necessity  of  repeating  it.    As  there  was  no 
by  Stevenson  and  Walker,  and  in  1864  the  type    aviulable  rock  for  the  purpose  within  five  bun- 
of  lantern  now  universally  adopted  in  British    dred  miles,  it  was  decided  to  cap  the  jetties 
lighthouses  was  invented ;  this  is  the  helically    with  blocks  of  concrete.    Finely  broken  rock 
framed  lantern,  which,  besides  being  optically    was  brought  down  from  the  neighborhood  of 
perfect  and  possessing  a  maximum  of  strength.    Rose  Clare  on  the  Ohio  River,  and,  with  the 
oasts  no  shadow  which  is  distinguishable  at  a    addition  of  sand,  gravel,  and  Portland  cement, 
distance  of  over  a  hundred  feet.    The  24  tallow    was  molded  into  huge  blocks  of  concrete  on 
candles,  of  67-candle  power,  which  were  first    the  jetties.    These  are  the  largest  blocks  of 
used  in  Smeaton^s  tower,  are  now  replaced  by    concrete  ever  used  for  such  a  purpose,  some  of 
the  4- wick  Trinity  House  lamp  with  an  illn-    them  being  nearly  double  the  weight,  of  the 
minatlng  power  of  7,825  standard  candles,  and    largest  masses  of  artificial  stone  employed  in 
in  the  new  tower  still  stronger  illumination  can    the  great  Cherbourg  breakwater.     The  pro- 
be used.  portion  of  the  ingredients  was  15  parts  of  the 
An  iron  pier  constructed  by  the  Ocean  Nav-    broken  stone,  4*88  parts  of  gravel,  8'28  parts 
igation  ana  Pier  Company,  of  which  Jacob    of  sand,  and  8  parts  of  cement,  which  were 
Lorillard  is  president,  at  West  Brighton,  Coney    mixed  with  10^  per  cent,  of  water.    It  was 
Island,  near  New  York,  was  erected  under  the    decided  to  be  necessary  to  cap  the  last  8,800 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Maclay  and  Davies.    feet  of  the  east  jetty  and  the  last  2,800  feet  of 
It  starts  at  high-water  mark,  and  extends  out-    the  west  jetty  with  solid  blocks  of  this  mate- 
ward  1,000  feet;  it  is  50  feet  in  width,  with    rial  weighing  from  25  to  75  tons  apiece.    The 
enlargements  100  feet  wide  at  the  shore  end,    materials  are  mixed  by  steam  in  revolving  iron 
the  center,  and  the  bulkhead.    It  is  double-    boxes,  and  immediately  damped  into  the  molds 
decked,  and  has  an  iron  substructure.    The    and  left  to  harden. 

whole  is  supported  by  tubular  wrought-iron  On  the  18th  of  October,  1879,  the  new  float- 
piles  of  9  inches  diameter,  the  wall  being  half  ing  basin  of  the  Bordeaux  docks,  which  has 
an  inch  thick.  These  columns  are  placed  in  been  three  years  in  construction  and  has  cost 
rows  20  feet  apart  longitudinally  and  16  feet  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  formally  opened. 
8  inches  apart  laterally.  A  circular  cast-iron  The  basin,  fed  w\th  water  from  the  Garonne 
disk,  2i  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  15  or  20  feet  in  and  from  a  very  deep  artesian  well,  is  100,000 
the  sand,  affords  a  base  for  each  pile  to  rest  square  metres  in  area  and  10  metres  deep.  It 
upon.  The  jet-water  system  was  used  in  driv-  was  made  in  a  marshy  spot,  where  it  was  ne- 
ing  the  piles.  At  the  top  of  the  columns  iron  cessary  to  sink  solid  blocks  of  masonry  to  a 
capitals  are  bolted  on,  supporting  15  -  inch    depth  of  12  metres  in  order  to  construct  the 
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qnay,  whiob  is  18  metres  broad.     The  port  or  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  is  ran  by  freight 

of  Bordeaaz  has  been  very  deficient  in  dock  trains  over  ordinary  railways;  although  it  is 

facilities,  vessels  havinff  to  wiut  sometimes  a  not  proposed  to  ran  at  a  greater  speed  than 

month  before  they  ooold  come  alongside  the  eight  miles  an  hour.    The  cost  of  transporta- 

qnays.    The  port  has  only  been  able  to  aocom-  tion  would  probably  be  less  for  the  same  ton- 

modate  200  vessels.    Along  the  docks  which  nage  of  freight  than  on  an  ordinary  railway, 

are  to  be  made  aronnd  the  new  basin  80  ships  since  all  the  operations  would  be  performed 

of  the  largest  tonnsge  can  lie  at  the  same  time,  by  machinery.    The  transfer  of  the  ships  from 

Another  basin  has  been  made  alongside  it  for  the  sea  to  the  cradle  could  be  accomplished  in 

the  repairing  of  men-of-war.  two  different  ways :  the  platform  holding  the 

Extensive  improvements  are  in  progress  in  cradle  might  be  lowered  to  receive  the  vessel 

the  harbor  at  Antwerp,  under  the  joint  an-  by  means  of  a  lock  or  by  the  aid  of  hydraulic 

spices  of  the  Belgian  Crovernment  and  the  mn-  engines.    The  lock  should  be  in  two  compart- 

nioipality  of  the  city,  designed  to  unite  the  pur-  ments,  a  deep  one  with  sea-gates,  into  which 

poses  of  extending  the  harbor  and  of  obviating  the  ship  would  be  floated,  and  in  which  after 

the  floods  which  sometimes  sweep  through  the  the  gates  are  closed  it  would  be  raised  by  the 

streets  of  the  town.  The  works,  costing  accord-  admission  of  water  to  the  level  of  the  upper 

ing  to  the  estimates  $7,655,000,  embrace  the  lift,  in  which  it  would  be  floated  upon  the  car. 

straightening  of  the  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  the  After  the  ship  rests  firmly  on  the  cradle  in  the 

deepening  of  its  channel  by  dredging,  and  the  upper  compartment,  which  is  to  be  on  the  level 

building  of  a  quay  wall  of  brick  faced  with  of  the  railroad  track  and  connected  with  it  by 

stone  47  feet  high,  19-6  feet  thick  at  the  top,  a  gate,  the  water  is  to  be  drawn  off  and  the 

and  28  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  and  the  gate  opened,  leaving  the  car  and  its  burden 

construction  of  three  basins  with  locks  con-  high  and  dry  on  the  continuous  track.    By 

necting  them,  one  874  by  197  feet,  and  the  the  other  proposed  method  an  iron  frame  of 

others  806  and  788  feet  respectively  in  length  great  strength  and  solidity,  containing  the  car 

and  164  feet  in  width.  and  a  portion  of  the  track,  would  be  lowered 

For  the  projected  American  isthmus  canal,  in  the  basin  far  enough  to  allow  the  ship  to  be 

see  Intbboobanio  Oanal.    A  plan  for  a  ship-  floated  into  the  cradle,  and  then  raised  by 

railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  ranama  attracts  means  of  hydrostatic  cylinders  until  the  track 

much  attention. '  Oaptain  Eads,  who  has  made  on  this  platform  meets  the  main  track, 

a  thorough  study  of  the  possibilities  and  diffi-  The  reward  offered  by  the  State  of  New 

culties  of  this  plan  of  transportation,  has  elab-  York  in  1871  for  an  economical  method  of 

orated  designs  for  its  constraction,  according  propelling  boats  on  the  Erie  Oanal  has  not 

to  which  it  would  cost  about  $50,000,000,  or  oeen  the  means  of  evoking  the  new  system 

not  more  than  one  third  of  the  lowest  estimate  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  developed  by  the 

for  a  canal.    It  holds  out  the  promise  not  only  active  brains  of  American  inventors,  although 

of  a  perfectly  practicable,  safe,  and  economical  a  good  number  of  novel  schemes  of  more  or 

method  of  transportation,  but  also  of  a  very  less  merit  have  been  offered  for  consideration. 

Srofitable  financial  investment,  wiiich  can  not  The  five  thousand  or  more  boats  which  navi- 
e  said  of  any  of  the  proposed  canals  in.  the  gate  the  artificial  waterways  of  the  State  are 
present  state  of  commerce.  The  railway  would  still  propelled  for  tlie  greater  part  by  animals, 
nave  a  road-bed  not  over  40  feet  wide,  and  8  or  and  the  rest  of  them  by  objectionable  methods 
10  rails  for  the  car  to  run  on.  This  would  be  of  steam  propulsion.  The  problem  seems  now 
composed  of  several  separate  sections,  each  to  have  found  its  best  solution  in  the  adoption 
about  100  feet  long  and  running  on  some  200  of  the  Belgian  system  of  towing.  The  New 
wheels,  some  of  them  driving-wheels  propelled  York  Steam  Gable-Towing  Company  have  ob- 
by  an  engine  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  tained  the  excluave  privilege  for  fifty  years  of 
section.  The  number  of  these  sections  (every  laying  a  cable  for  this  purpose  in  the  Erie 
one  of  which  constitutes  a  locomotive)  to  be  Canal,  and  have  been  engaged  in  propelling 
Joined  together  in  making  up  the  car  would  boats  by  this  means  between  Buffalo  and  Lock- 
vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  ship.  Rub-  port.  They  have  now  extended  their  cables  as 
ber  or  steel  springs  should  be  placed  between  far  as  Rochester,  and  will  probably  before  long 
the  wheels  and  the  frame  of  these  sections,  have  them  working  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Drawn  by  five  such  locomotives,  a  vessel  and  the  canal,  from  Biiffalo  to  Albany.  This  sys- 
oargo  weighing  10,000  tons  could  be  transport-  tem  of  towage  is  not  new,  having  been  in  use 
ed  without  giving  a  pressure  on  the  track  under  in  Europe  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  but 
each  wheel  of  more  than  12  tons,  or  a  pressure  the  substitution  of  the  lighter  and  cheaper 
on  the  road-bed  to  exceed  1,200  lbs.  per  square  steel  ropes  for  the  ponderous  iron  chains,  and 
foot;  this  is  about  double  the  pressure  under  the  use  of  a  clip-drum  or  driving-wheel  instead 
the  driving-wheels  of  an  ordinary  goods  lo-  of  the  indented  windlass,  are  great  advance- 
oomotive,  and  not  one  half  the  pressure  on  ments  in  respect  to  economy  and  expedition, 
the  ground  under  ordinary  railroad-ties.  The  Two  cables,  made  of  steel  wire  with  a  hemp 
grades  would  be  even  and  moderate.  It  would  core,  are  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  canal  on  different 
be  possible  to  haul  vessels  over  such  a  railway  sides.  One  is  used  for  towing  the  boats  down 
at  a  speed  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the  canal  and  the  other  the  boats  going  in  the 
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opposite  direction.    The  cable  is  an  inch  in  not  involve  the  nse  of  a  motor  which  would 

diameter  and  weighs  four  tons  to  the  mile,  frighten  horses  or  endanger  life.    A.  S.  Ualli- 

The  tow-boat  has  an  inverted  vertical  engine,  die's  plan  of  an  endless  steel-wire  rope  was 

The  clip- wheel,  which  is  situated  on  one  side  finally  adopted.    In  working  out  such  a  scheme 

of  the  boat,  is  provided  with  strong  clips  or  very  serious  mechanical  difficulties  are  pr&- 

jaws,  which  automatically  seize  and  hold  the  sented  by  the  conditions  that  the  rope  must  be 

cable  as  it  goes  over  and  release  it  as  it  passes  worked  below  the  level  of  the  stret^t,  and  must 

off.    The  cable  passes  over  a  sheave  near  the  be  safely  covered;  that  the  cars  shall  be  started 

forward  end  of  the  boat  on  emerging  from  the  smoothly,  and  instantly  brought  to  a  halt  at 

water,  and  over  another  one  aft  on  returning,  any  point  of  the  road ;  and  that  the  mechanical 

The  cable  is  held  taut  and  firm  against  the  apparatus  shall  be  simple  and  easily  controlled, 

drum  by  two  wheels  on  either  side,  under  An  endless  steel-wire  rope,  8  inches  in  circum- 

which  it  passes  before  and  after  being  drawn  ference,  11,000  feet  long,  and  weighing  16,000 

over  the  driving-wheel.    The  clip- wheel  makes  lbs.,  made  of  114  wires  hardened  and  tempered, 

one  revolution  to  eight  of  the  engine.     The  travels  up  and  down  Clay  Street  in  two  iron 

engine  has  a  14-inch  cylinder  and  a  16-inch  tubes,  running  on  sheaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 

stroke.    Four  or  five  loaded  canal-boats  can  be  tube,  placed  89  feet  apart,  with  other  sheaves 

towed  bv  one  boat  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  an  projecting  from  the  top,  where  an  upward  in- 

hour.    the  boats  are  provided  with  rudders  at  cline  requires  a  guard  to  keep  the  rope  from 

either  end,  and  a  screw  for  propelling  them  rubbing  on  tlie  roof  of  the  tube,  and  other 

through  the  locks.  Ten  ofthese  tow-boats  have  larger  ones  around  which  the  rope  passes  at 

been  operating,  and  it  is  intended  to  employ  every  change  of  angle  in  the  road.    At  the  end 

about  eiglity  of  them  on  the  canal.    The  boats  of  the  line  the  rope  passes  around  a  sheave  8 

are  78  feet  6  inches  long  and  16  feet  wide,  feet  In  diameter,  and  returns  through  the  other 

and  draw,  when  loaded  with  their  supplies  of  tube.    At  the  engine-house  it  passes  over  two 

coal,  5  feet  of  water.    The  shaft  on  which  the  an^le-sh eaves  and  over  the  grip-pulleys,  also  8 

wheel  is  turned  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  feet  in  diameter.    The  patent  grip-pulleys  by 

deck.    By  the  new  system  the  cost  of  towing  means  of  which  the  rope  is  kept  in  motion  are 

is  reduced  one  half  and  the  time  consumed  two  furnished  with  jaws  at  their  circumference 

thirds.     This  method  when  completed  along  which  automatically  grip  and  release  the  rope 

the  whole  line  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  as  it  passes  around  them,  their  action  being 

eastern  shippers  to  the  West,  as  the  boats  will  governed  by  the  pressure  of  the  rope  upon 

return  fully  laden  instead  of  with  only  part  them.    The  whole  length  of  the  tubes,  on  one 

loads  as  heretofore,  and  the  freights  from  New  dde  of  the  path  of  the  rope  on  the  sheaves,  ia 

York  to  Buffalo  and  the  West  will  thus  be  re-  a  thin  slot  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  broad, 

duced  to  merely  nominal  rates.  Through  this  passes  an  iron  bar,  which  has  at 

A  new  mode  of  street-car  traction  has  been  its  end  the  gripping  apparatus ;  this  is  attached 

successfully  employed  in  San  Francisco  for  to  the  dummy  which  pulls  the  car,  and  is  fast* 

some  time  past.    It  is  said  to  have  proved  ened  to  the  rope  by  means  of  a  hand- wheel  and 

satisfactory  beycmd  expectations,  and  to  have  screw,  by  which  its  jaws  are  made  to  close 

shown  itself  well  adopted  to  all  kinds  of  city  over  the  rope  or  to  release  it  again.    These 

traffic,  and  especially  where  the  surface  is  so  operations  are  accomplished  by  means  of  a 

uneven  that  neither  horses  nor  steam-motors  slide  working  in  a  standard  and  actuated  by 

can  be  economically  employed.     This  is  the  the  hand-wheel.    This  slide  has  at  its  lower 

case  with  many  parts  of  San  Francisco,  and  end  a  wedge-shaped  block,  which  moves  two 

led  to  the  development  of  this  novel  system  in  Jaws  horizontally.    These  operate  according  to 

that  city,  where  it  has  already  been  adopted  the  direction  in  which  the  slido  moves,  cloung 

by  three  companies.    In  a  tube  just  below  the  when  it  is  raised  and  opening  again  when  it  is 

surface  of  the  ground  an  endless  wire  rope  lowered.    When  the  rope  is  thus  gripped  it  is 

is  kept  in  constant    motion  by  a  stationary  raised  free  from  the  sheaves  into  the  open  center 

engine.    The  tube  lies  in  the  middle  between  of  the  tube.  The  grip  is  so  constructed,  and  the 

the  two  tracks,  and  has  a  narrow  slot  in  its  dummy  coupled  to  the  car  in  such  a  manner, 

upper  side  through  which  the  gripping  attach-  that  the  impetus  of  the  car  when  running  on  a 

ment   that  connects  the   oar  with  the  con-  descending  grade  is  not  checked  by  brakes,  ex* 

stantly  moving  rope  passes;  the  rope  is  kept  cept  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  but  the  car 

in  position  in  the  tube  by  means  of  sheaves,  is  held  back  only  by  the  rope  and  grip  attach- 

Olay  Street,  in  which  the  system  was  first  ment;    and  so  the  momentum  of  the  car  is 

employed,  is  5,197  feet  long,  and  has  a  total  utilized  to  help  keep  the  rope  in  motion  and 

rise  of  867  feet  from  Kearny  to  Jones  Street,  save  power. 

then  an  equally  sharp  descent  on  the  other  A  sudden  new  start  has  been  taken  lately  in 
side  of  the  hill,  with  a  slight  incline  again  ocean  telegraphy,  a  branch  of  enterprise  which 
from  Polk  Street  to  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  has  remained  for  five  or  six  years  at  a  stand- 
steepest  grade  is  1  in  6*15.  As  on  such  a  hilly  still.  Three  long  ocean-cabler  have  recently 
route  locomotion  by  horse-power  was  very  been  or  are  being  submerged  by  English  oom- 
expensive,  a  more  economical  motive  agen-  panics  in  the  East,  and  a  transatlantic  double 
cy  was  desired ;  yet  it  must  be  one  which  did  line  by  a  French  association  of  capitalists.  The 
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Eastern  Telegraph  Gompanj  completed  the  taken  away  from  the  Danish  lines.  The  cable 
duplication  ot'  their  lines  from  England  to  was  manufactared  by  Siemens  &  Ualske  of 
Bombay  in  1878.  The  Eastern  Extension  Tele-  Berlin.  Kassia  has  submerged  a  short  cable 
graph  Company  also  have  just  duplicated  their  across  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  line  is  150  miles 
cables,  which  extend  the  connection  from  long,  and  extends  from  Cape  Gurgian  to  Kras- 
Bombay  to  Australia  by  way  of  Madras,  to  novodsk.  By  it  telegraphic  communication 
Penaug  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  to  the  is  ef^tablished  between  Tjikislar  and  A  sterabad ; 
East  Indian  islands.  The  last  year  also  the  so  that  messages  from  llikislar  cah  be  sent,  by 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  have  been  en-  way  of  Teheran,  over  the  Indo-European  line 
gaged  in  laying  their  cable  to  the  Cape  of    to  Tiflis. 

Good  Hope.     This  company  entered  into  an        Among  the  projects  of  submsrine  cables  is 
agreement  with  the  British   Government  to    one  which  promises  to  be  realized  at  no  distant 
have  the  line  down  between  Durban  and  Zan-    day,  and  which  when  accomplished  will  com- 
zibar  by  the  end  of  July,  1879,  and  to  have  the    plete  the  telegraphic  circuit  of  the  earth.  This 
whole  cable  laid  and  in  working  order  by  the    is  a  cable  to  be  laid  from  California  to  the 
end  of  the  year.   In  consideration  of  an  annual    Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  China  and 
subsidy  of  $17,500,  the  company  gives  the    Japan.    Cyrus  W.  Field  has  obtained  the  ex- 
priority  to  Government  messages,  and  agrees    elusive  concea«ion  for  such  a  cable  from  the 
to  transmit  them  over  the  cable,  which  shall    Government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  ex- 
be  capable  of  telegraphing  fourteen  words  a    pects  to  receive  similar  privileges  from  Japan 
minute,  at  half  the  rate  charged  the  public    and  perhaps  China.    Japan  has  long  beende- 
The  British  Government  has  also  stipulated    sirous  of  electric  communications  as  complete 
for  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  wires    as  poerible  with  the  outer  worid,  and  even 
and  offices,  or  to  allow  any  of  the  colonies  so    China  is  awakening  to  the  advantages  of  tele- 
to  do,  in  the  event  of  a  war.  rebellion,  or  other    graphic  intercourse.    A  still  more  ambitious 
public  emergency,  and  to  keep  possession  as    project  has  been  talked  of  for  a  new  cable  be* 
long  as  is  seen  fit,  upon  the  payment  of  a  rea-    tween  America  and  Europe.     This  scheme  is 
sonable  compensation.     To  guard  against  the    for  a  cable  running  from  New  York  to  Flores. 
teredos  and  other  mischievous  insects  which    one  of  the  Azores,  whence  two  extensions  will 
have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  older  cables    be  carried  to  the  European  Contuient— one  to 
by  eating  into  gutta-percha,  the  Cape  cable  is    France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  the  other 
covered  with  a  brass  wrapping,  except  in  the    to  Fayal,  San  Miguel,  and  Lisbon.    The  entire 
deep-sea  portions,  where  these  pests  are  not    length  ol  cabling  required  to  carry  out  this 
found.    The  French  Pouyer-Quertier  scheme    plan  would  be  7,800  miles, 
includes  two  cables  from  Brest  to  New  York.        Subterranean  telegraph  wires  have  been  in 
This  new  line  may  partly  find  its  motives  in    use  for  many  years  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
tbe  French  national  pride,  but  it  furnishes,  no    rope,  and  are  regarded  with  such  favor  in  Ger- 
doubt,  a  promising  investment  for  French  capi-    many  that  they  are  being  constantly  extended, 
tal,  and  may  press  the  present  lines  hard  in    At  first  employed  only  for  shorter  distances, 
competition  for  the  whole  English  and  Con-    now  several  long  lines  are  laid  underground, 
tinental  traffic,  besides  securing  the  French,    which  appear  to  work  successfully.    In  Eng- 
The  cables  were  manufactured  at  Charlton,    land,  however,  where  there  are  10,000  miles 
England,  in  the  workshops  of  Siemens  Broth-    of  underground  wires,  they  do  not  neem  to  be 
ers.    On  the  16th  of  November  the  American    attended  with  the  same  success.  W.  H.  Preecet. 
end  of  the  cable  was  landed  at  North  East-    the  electrician  of  the  postal  service,  reported 
ham,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  from  the  steamer    lately  that,  while  their  cost  was  three  or  four 
Faraday.    No  ocean-cable  had  ever  been  con-    times  that  of  overhead  wires,  their  power  of 
stmcted  and  submerged  at  so  rapid  a  rate :  the    carrying  currents  is  only  a  third  or  a  quarter 
line  was  completed  and  messages  sent  from    as  great  and  that  the  gutta-percha  covering  is 
continent  to  continent  seven  months  after  the    attacked  by  rats  and  mice,  and  eaten  away  by 
French  Government  had  granted  the  conces-    an  insect  called  Tempeltonia  crystallina^  and 
sioQ  to  the  company.    The  insulation  of  the    also  iijured  by  a  fungus.    The  British  public 
wires  was  found  to  be  remarkably  perfect    approves  the  adoption  of  this  system  on  ao- 
A  new  cable  has  recently  been  put  down  be-    count  of  the  danger  to  passengers  from  the 
tween  Germany  and  Norway,  at  the  cost  of  Uie    elevated  wires.    The  lines  are  carried  through 
German  Government.    This  line  was  consid-    the  cities  below  ground.   Probably  in  the  open 
ered  diplomatically,  since  the  only  telegraphic    country  they  would  be  less  liable  to  destructive 
communication  between  Germany  and  Scan-    attacks. 

dinavia  has  been  through  Denmark.  It  is  a  A  novel  system  of  insulation  for  under- 
three-wired  line,  and  extends  from  Romoe,  an  ground  telegraph  wires,  invented  by  David 
i:»land  off  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  to  a  point  Brooks  of  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  open  to 
near  Arendal.  All  telegraphic  traffic  between  none  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  mode 
Norway  and  Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  telegraphy,  and  which  have  produced  such 
of  the  telegraphic  correspondence  with  other  discouraging  results  from  the  subterranean 
countries,  except  Denmark,  England,  and  wires  laid  in  Great  Britain.  K  wires  can  be 
France,  will  pass  over  the  new  wires  and  be    well  insulated  and  protected  from  destructive 
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agencies  nndergroand,  their  ftdvaotage  over  polled  Christina  to  resign  and  go  to  France, 
the  overhead  telegraph  wires  Strang  on  posts  In  1 841  he  was  elec^  Regent  of  Spain,  and 
is  obvioas.    The  substance  used  as  an  insula-  as  such  conducted  the  Government  with  great 
tor  is  a  novel  one  to  practically  apply  to  this  energy.     He  opposed    the  demands   of    the 
purpose,  although  its  remarkable  properties  as  Church,  subdued  the   Republicans  who    at- 
a  non-conductor  are  well  known.      This  is  tempted   to  create   disturbances  in  Valencia 
paraffine-oil.  The  wires  are  wrapped  in  cotton  and  other  towns,  prevented  the  abduction  of 
and  bound  together  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  the  young  Queen,  defeated  the  attempts  to 
more  in  a  tight  cover  of  netting,  and  then  in-  bring  about  an  insurrection  in  the  army  made 
closed  in  a  pipe.    After  the  pipe  is  laid  in  the  by  the  Generals  Diego  Leon  and  Manuel  Con- 
ground,  it  is  nlled  with  the  oil.    Elevated  res-  oha,  and  kept  in  entire  subjection  the  Basque 
ervoirs  connected  with  the  pipe  keep  it  con-  Provinces.     He  now  began  to  turn  toward 
stantly  full  of  the  oil  under  pressure.    Short  England,  and,  refusing  to  dismiss  his  favorite, 
lines  insulated  in  this  manner  have  been  in  the  Secretary  Linage,  was  accused  of  favoring 
successful  operation  for  a  couple  of  years ;  one  a  commercial  treaty  with  England  which  was 
of  them  is  laid  under  the  Schuylkill  River  in  unfavorable  to  Spain.    In  a  very  short  time 
thirty-five  feet  of  water.   Such  a  line  of  under-  the  opposition  to  him  culminated  in  open  re- 
ground  telegraph  will  probably  soon  be  work-  hellion,  which  soon  spread   over  Andalusia, 
ing  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Galicia.    On  June  13, 
ESPARTERO,  Don  Baldoxero,  Duke  of  18^8,  a  junta  formed  in  Barcelona  deposed 
Vitoria,  a  Spanish   general    and   statesman,  him,  and  declared  Queen  Isabella  of  age.    Af- 
bom  October  27,  1793,  died  January  9,  1879.  ter  Narvaez  had  taken  Madrid  on  July  22d,  he 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheelwright,  and,  escaped  to  Cadiz,  whence  he  went  to  England, 
being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  prepared  for  While  he  was  received  in  England  with  the 
the  priesthood.    In  1809  he  entered  the  army  honors  of  a  regent,  he  was  deprived  in  Spain 
to  take  part  in  the  war  aa^inst  France,  and  of  all  his  honors  and  titles.     After  passing 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.     After  five  years  in  England,  a  decree  of  Queen  Isa- 
the  retreat  of  the  French  in  1814  he  joined  the  bella  restored  to  him  all  his  titles,  and  he  re- 
expedition  of  General  Morillo  to  the  South  turned  to  Spain,  but  for  a  long  time  kept  him- 
American  colonies,  which  at  that  time  were  self  aloof  from  political  life.    In  1854  he  to- 
carrying  on  their  war  of  independence.    Dur-  gether  with  O^Donnell  was  the  leader  of  the 
ing  the  ten  years  in  which  he  remained  there  insurrection,  and  Queen  Isabella,  in  order  to 
hd  found  many  opportunities  to  distinguish  save  her  throne,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
himself,  and  rose  rapidly  in  rank.    In  1824  he  new   Ministry,  in  which   O^Donnell  became 
was  sent  to  Spain  by  the  Viceroy  to  report  on  Minister  of  War.    His  first  act  was  to  banish 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  after  his  return  was  Queen  Christina  for  the  second  time.    But  the 
captured  and  imprisoned  for  a  whole  year  by  union  of  parties  as  represented  in  his  Cabinet 
the  enemy.    In  1832  he  openly  declared  him-  could  not  endure,  ana  he  was  forced  by  the 
self  in  favor  of  the  succession  of  the  daughter  intrigues  of  O^Donnell  to  resign  on  July  14, 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  when  after  the  death  1856.    After  this  he  retired  completely  from 
of  the  King  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  was  public  life,  but  his  influence  did  not  cease  with 
appointed   Commandant  -  General  of   Biscay,  nis  retirement     In  1869,  long  after  he  had 
In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com-  taken  any  part  at  all  in  public  affairs,  a  propo- 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  Viceroy  of  sition  was  made  in  the  Cortes  to  elect  him 
Kavarre,  and  Captain-General  of  the  Basque  King ;  and  even  Alfonso  XII.,  upon  his  acoes- 
Provinces.     When  in  1837  Don  Carlos  ap-  sion  to  the  throne,  considered  it  necessary 
peared  before  Madrid,  he  saved  the  capital,  to  go  to  Logroflo  in  order  to  secure  Espartero'S 
drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Ebro,  completely  good  will. 

defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  Luchana  (for        EUROPE.    The  area  of  Europe  is  estimated 

which  he  was  created  Count  of  Luchana),  and  at  3,824,240  square  miles.    Leaving  out  of  ac- 

relieved  Bilbao.    In  1838  he  completely  de-  count  the  area  of  the  European  dependencies, 

feated  the  Carlist  General  N'egri  at  Burgos,  as  well  as  that  of  the  German-coast  waters  of 

In  1839,  by  making  good  use  of  the  dissen-  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  the  Lake  of  Con- 

sions  existing  among  the  Carlists,  he  carried  stance,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  European 

on  negotiations  with  the  Carlist  General  Ma-  states  occupy  the  following  relative  position  in 

roto,  who  finally  capitulated  at  Bergara.    Af-  point  of  area : 
ter  this  Don  Carlos  was  compelled  to  retire  to         ooninima.  iqanodia. 

France.    As  a  reward  for  his  services,  Espar-  i.  Rnssu.. i,m8,784 

tero  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and  2!  Aiwtr»^Haiigiry  .*!.*..* !!..*.'I      mi.oss 

was  created  Duke  of  Vitoria  and  a  grandee  of  J  ^^^^^ ; ; ;  '.\V.y.V,\' \\' .[[[WW      I^Ss 

the  first  class.     In  1840  the  Cortes  passed  a  &  Spain.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.*.*.'.'.*!.'!!!.'.*!!.'!!*..*      isa.^ 

law  restricting  the  municipal  charters.     Es-  ?"  §71223 vuS» 

partero  advised  Queen  Christina  not  to  sane-          s!  Nonray!!!!! !!!!!!!*.'!!!! !!!!!!!!!!      itt^^ 
tion  the  law ;  but  she  refused  to  listen  to  his  ».  Great  Britiiji  aD*d  inland ! . , .       i«i,«ft8 

advice,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of        11!  Turtw!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!      iwW 
the  movement  against  it,  which  finally  com-        is!  Boamanu.! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!       49,ta 
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18.  Portugal 84,600 

U.  BolgaHA 84,608 

lOi  Graece 19,868 

16.  ServlA 18,7&T 

17.  Bwttxflrknd 15,981 

18.  Denmark 14,788 

19.  Netherlaadt 1*2,781 

SO.  Bdglam 11,878 

91.  Montenogro 8,M2 

88.  Laxemborg 999 

88.  Andorra 191 

84.  Ueebtensteln. 68 

86.  SanMarino 24  ' 

96.  Monaco. 6 

Total i^TSiiwS 

With  regard  to  popalation  they  hold  the  fol- 
bwin^  relative  position : 

OOUMTRIBS.  Popaktlea. 

1.  Bua8la(eseliislV6  Of  Finland) 18,018,881 

8.  G«rmanT 48,7127,860 

8.  Anatro-HnngaiT 87,712,781 

4.  France 86,90fi,788 

6.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 84,U7,000 

6.  Italy 88,209,680 

7.  Spab 16,848,998 

8.  Turkey 7.008,000 

9.  Belgium fi,476,668 

10.  Boomania A,876,000 

11.  Sweden 4^1,868 

18.  Portugal 4,848^1 

18.  Netherlands 8,981,887 

14.  Swttxerland 8,798,2M 

15.  Finland 1,968.686 

16.  Denmark 1,940,000 

17.  Bulgaria 1,850,000 

18.  Norway 1,606,900 

19.  Greece 1,679,775 

9a  Servla 1,576,689 

8t.  Montenegro 286,000 

98.  LozembuEv 80^168 

88.  Andorra 18^000 

84.  Liechtenstein 8,664 

95.  banMarino. 7,816 

96.  Monaco 7,049 

Total 818,818,669 

In  this  tahle  the  Earopean  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  Portngal,  and  Denmark  are  not 
taken  into  account    They  are  as  f oUows : 

Gnat  Britain  (Malta,  Gibraltar,  Heltgoland).  174,868 

Portugal  (Aaores> 981,858 

Denmark  (Karoe  lalands,  Iceland) 88,000 

Total 681,714 

Adding  these  figures  to  the  ahove  snm,  the 
total  popalation  of  the  Earopean  states,  incln- 
sive  of  their  Earopean  dependencies,  is  found 
to  be  818,884,888. 

The  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  progressed  favorably  during  1879. 
The  new  principality  of  Bulgaria  elected  a 
Oonstituent  Assembly,  which  prepared  a  Oon- 
stitution,  and  elected  a  Prince  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg.  (See  Bul- 
garia.) In  the  autonomous  province  of  East- 
em  Roumelia,  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
Bulgarians  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  caused 
some  doubts  to  be  entertained  as  to  its  stabil- 
ity; but  toward  the  close  of  the  year  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  Bulgarian  part  of  the  popula- 
tion had  determined  to  treat  their  Mohamme- 
dan neighbors  with  more  fairness  in  future. 
(See  Eastbbn  Roxtmxlia.)  In  Roumania,  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  proved  to  be  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  solve.  A  settlement,  how- 
ever, was  finally  arrived  at  by  the  adoption  of 


a  compromise  which,  while  acceptable  to  the 
Roumanians,  also  gained  the  approval  of  the 
Powers.  (See  Roumania.)  The  work  of  the 
different  commissions  on  boundaries  proceeded 
favorably  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  Greek 
frontier.  Several  skirmishes  occurred  on  the 
Servian  border,  while  in  the  new  districts  of 
Montenegro  attempts  at  resistance  were  made 
by  the  Albanians.  In  Turkey  the  greatest  dis- 
tress prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  finances.  The  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  led  Sir  Austen  Layard,  the 
British  Minister  at  Oonstantinople,  to  make 
demands  for  the  appointment  of  able  officials 
to  administer  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey. 
This  demand  was  in  the  end  complied  with. 
(See  TuBXBT.)  The  negotiatioos  with  Greece 
for  a  new  boundary  continued  daring  the  year, 
but  no  progress  was  made,  as  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries could  not  agree  on  what  should  consti- 
^tute  the  basis  of  the  negotiation.  (See  Gbeeos.) 
'The  Porte  in  1879,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years,  took  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
of  Egypt,  by  the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha. 
(See  Egypt.) 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.  Count  Andrassy  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  Common  Ministry  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Uaymerle. 
(See  Hayiixble.)  The  change  in  persons,  how- 
ever, did  not  mean  a  change  of  policy.  In 
*  April  a  convention  was  concluded  with  Tur- 
key regarding  the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  and 
this  district  was  then  occupied  without  resis- 
tance. In  Austria  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  government.  At  the  elections  for 
the  Reichsrath  held  in  June  and  July,  the  Con- 
stitutional party,  which  had  ruled  the  country 
for  a  number  of  years,  lost  some  seats,  making 
the  strength  of  the  parties  about  equal.  An 
important  feature  in  the  new  Reichsrath  was 
the  entrance  of  the  Bohemian  delegates  for  the 
first  time  since  1867.  The  Auersperg  Ministry 
had  resigned  previous  to  the  elections,  and  was 
finally  succeeded  by  a  fusion  Ministry  under 
Count  Taaffe.    (See  Austria.^ 

The  senatorial  elections  held  in  France  on 
January  5th  resulted  in  a  Republican  victory, 
thus  making  both  Chambers  Republican  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  third  repub- 
lic. The  effect  of  this  was  felt  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  in  February 
President  MacMslion  resigned,  as  he  no  lon^r 
felt  himself  able  to  gOT^m  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  majority.  In  his  place  the 
two  Chambers  in  Congress  assembled  elected 
Jules  Gr^vy,  the  veteran  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Ministry  formed 
by  M.  Waddington-  introduced  two  important 
bills  affecting  higher  education.    Botn  were 

Eassed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  were 
lid  over  in  the  Senate  until  1880.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  the  Ministry  of  M.  Wad- 
dington, although  fustained  in  the  Chamber 
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on  several  occasions  by  large  mcyorities,  was  in  1855,  at  Berlin  in  1867,  at  Geneva  in  1861,  at 

forced  to  make  way  for  a  Ministry  composed  of  Amsterdam  in  1867,  and  at  New  York  in  1873. 

more  radical  members  under  M.  de  Freycinet.  The  seventh  General  Conference  of  the  Evan- 

(See  Fbano£.)  gelioal  Alliance  was  held  in  1879  at  Basel, 

In  Belgium,  the  question  of  Charch  and  sec-  Switzerland,  beginning  September  Ist.  On  the 
nlar  schools  was  solved  by  the  adoption  of  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day,  Sunday,  August 
Government  bill  providing  for  the  snpervis-  Slst,  a  service  of  greeting  between  the  dele- 
ion  of  all  schools  by  the  state.  (See  Bklqium.)  gates  from  the  difterent  countries  was  held  in 
In  Spain  the  year  witnessed  a  struggle  for  su-  the  Verelnshaus,  when  fraternal  addresses  were 
premacy  between  General  Oampos  and  Seflor  delivered  in  the  German,  French,  and  English 
Ganovas  del  Castillo.  The  principal  question  langua^  Pastor  Ecklin  spoke  in  behalf  of 
before  the  Cortes  was  the  pacification  of  Cuba,  the  citizens  of  Basel,  and  as  the  representative 
An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Eang  of  the  German-speaking  countries ;  Professor 
shortly  after  his  marriage  to  the  Archduchess  Vignet  of  Berne  for  French  Switzerland  and 
Christina  of  Austria.    (See  Spain.)  France ;  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  of 

The  attention  of  England  in  1879  was  chiefly  New  York,  for  the  English-speaking  delegates, 

absorbed  by  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Zoo-  M.  Charles  Sarasin,  ex-Councilor  of  State,  was 

Iceland.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  chosen  President  of  the  Conference,  and  deliv- 

distress  in  Ireland  consequent  upon  the  agra-  ered  the  opening  address.    He  dwelt  upon  the 

rian  depression  became  very  great,  and  led  to  necessity  of  a  liberal  and  wise  judgment  in 

a  serious  anti-rent  agitation.     Disturbances  theological    thought,  even   though   it  might 

occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  seem  to  make  too  many  concessions 

numerous  arrests  were  made.    At  the  same  to  the  demands  of  science ;  at  the  same  time, 

time  strong  efforts  were  used  to  relieve  the  he  held,  there  must  be  no  compromise  of  the 

distress.    (See  Gssat  Britain.)  fundamentals  of   Christianity.      He  believed 

The  after-effects  of  the  war  with  Turkey  that  a  reconciliation  is  possible  between  faith 

were  felt  very  strongly  in  Russia  during  1879.  and  science,  and  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 

In  spite  of  the  most  stringent  measures  adopt-  Evangelical  Alliance  is  to  find  it.    Reports 

ed  by  the  Government  to  suppress  it,  Nihilism  were  then  made  by  delegates  concerning  the 

was  stronger  this  year  than  ever,  and  another  religious  condition  of  their  respective  conn- 

nnsucceasful  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czar  tries.  Pastor  Gtldet  of  Basel  represented  Prot- 

was  made.     Another  danger  resulting  from  estantism  in  Switzerland  as  divided  into  parties 

the  late  war  threatened  Russia  in  1879,  in  the  and  suffering  from  the  growth  of  rationalism, 

form  of  the  plague,  which  appeare<l  in  several  Dr.  Cremer,  of  the  University  of  Greifswald, 

governments;  but,  through  the  efforts  of  the  described  Germany  as  in  a  condition  of  reli- 

Government,  it  was  confined  to  a  oompara-  gions  unrest^  enduring  a  contest  between  faith 

tively  small  part  of  the  empire.    (See  Plaouk.)  and  unbelief.    He  thought  that  much  advance 

The  advance  of  Russia  in  Asia  received  a  check  must  be  made  before  the  masses  could  be 

this  year  by  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  army  by  reached  and  cured  of  their  indifference  and  in- 

the  Tekke  Turkomans.    (See  Russia.)  fidelity.    Pastor  Babut  of  Nismes  represented 

In  Germany  a  complete  revolution  in  the  the  French  Protestant  churches.    The  Rev.  K 

financial  policy  took  place.    The  session  of  the  V.  Bligh  spoke  in  reference  to  the  religious 

Reichstag  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  oo-  condition  of  England,  and  dwelt  especially  on 

cupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  discussion  the  success  and  progress  of  the  evangelistic 

of  the  new  tariff,  which  was  finally  passed  hy  meetings  which  were  instituted  during  the  tour 

a  coalition  of  the  Conservatives  and  the  Cath-  of  the  American  evangelists,  Messrs.  Moody 

olic  Center.  This  alliance  was  remarkable  from  and  Sankey,  in  1874,  and  had  been  continued 

the  fact  that  the  Catholics,  who  had  for  years  since.    Dr.  Van  Oosterzee,  of  the  University 

been  Prince  Bismarck^s  most  bitter  opponents,  of  Utrecht,  described  the  religious  condition  of 

had  now  joined  hands  with  him.    The  reac-  Holland.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  described 

tionary  spirit  was  also  felt  in  the  administra-  the  United  States  as  the  land  of  churches  and 

tion  of  Prussia,  where  the  Liberal  Ministers  Christian  activity,  and  ascribed  the  variety  of 

were  virtually  forced  to  resign  and  a  Conser-  denominational  forms  existing  there  largely  to 

vative  Ministry  was  put  in  their  place.    The  the  diverse  nationalities  from  which  the  people 

elections  for  the  Diet  in  Prussia  resulted  in  a  have  originated,  each  tending  to  transplant  the 

large  gain  for  the  Conservatives,  giving  them  spirit  of  its  own  religions  life.     Dr.  Tardy 

with  their  new  allies,  the  Catholics,  a  bare  spoke  of  the  growing  activity  of  Protestantism 

majority  over  the  united  Liberals.    (See  Gkb-  in  Austria  and  Hungary.    Dr.  Yon  Scheele 

If  ANT  and  PsvssiA.)  gave  an  encouraging  view  of  the  condition  of 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE.  This  asso-  the  Scandinavian  churches.  Among  the  gen- 
ciation  has  for  its  object  to  represent  the  unity  eral  addresses  was  one  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stongh- 
of  all  those  churches  which  collectively  are  ton  of  London,  on  **  The  Connection  between 
called  Evangelical  in  idl  the  more  important  Basel  and  the  Early  English  Protestants.^*  Sec- 
articles  of  faith,  notwithstanding  their  sepa-  tional  meetings  were  held  for  the  reading  of 
ration  by  external  organization.  It  has  held  papers  in  the  French  and  English  languages, 
general  assemblies  at  London  in  1846,  at  Paris  The  theme  for  special  discussion  on  the  see 
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ond  day  of  the  session  was  tbe  **  UiicbaDge-  Washbam  of  New  York.  Other  papers  were 
ableness  of  the  Apostolio  Gospel."  Papers  on  the  **  Christian  Regeneration  of  the  East,'* 
were  read  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Orelli  by  Dr.  Fabri  of  Barmen,  Germany,  and  **  The 
of  the  Uoiversity  of  Basel,  and  Professor  Fr.  Christian  and  Anti-Christian  Influence  of  the 
Godet  of  Neufchitel.  The  address  of  Professor  Press  on  the  Nation,"  by  the  Key.  A.  Jouelli, 
Orelli  attracted  an  unnsual  degree  of  attention,  editor  of  the  **Allgemeine  Schweitzerzei- 
and  was  considered  the  most  important  paper  tung,"  of  Basel,  the  Rer.  Dr.  £.  de  Pressens^ 
contributed  to  the  meeting.  Papers  were  read  of  France,  who  spoke  of  the  mi6^ion  of  the 
in  the  French  section  on  **  Home  Evangeliza-  Protestant  press,  and  the  Rev.  L.  B.  White  of 
tion"  by  the  Rev.  M.  Leiidvre  of  Nismes^  London.  ^*The  Present  State  of  Religions 
France,  the  Rev.  H.  8.  Ashton  of  London,  and  Liberty  "  again  engaged  attention  in  the  con- 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisch  of  Paris.  Pastor  LeliSvre  sideration  of  a  paper  which  had  been  pre- 
represented  that  France  was  undergoing  a  re-  sented  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson, 
ligious  awakening,  in  the  development  of  which  D.  D.,  of  Berlin,  embodying  a  memorial  of  the 
it  invoked  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  Prot-  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
estant  family,  and  spoke  of  Belgium  aa  being  Missions  in  reference  to  the  interference  by  the 
in  a  similar  situation  and  having  similar  needs,  police  with  persons  connected  with  its  missions 
Mr.  Ashton  described  the  evangelistic  labors  in  Bohemia,  and  calling  attention  to  restric- 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAU  in  Paris,  which,  having  tions  which  were  imposed  on  the  exercise  of 
been  begun  in  1871,  had  extended  till  they  em-  religious  freedom  in  Bavaria.  The  memorial 
braced  twenty-three  stations  regularly  attended  recited  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Board,  who 
by  more  than  five  thousand  hearers.  Professor  had  for  some  years  been  laboring  in  Austria, 
Emilio  Comba,  of  the  Waldensian  College  in  had  carefully  conformed  to  the  regulations  of 
Florence,  spoke  on  evangelistic  work  in  Italy,  the  Government  concerning  domestic  worship 
At  another  sectional  meeting  papers  were  read  and  public  religious  meetings,  and  till  recently 
on  **  Preparation  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Gos-  li&d  oeen  allowed  to  carry  on  their  work  of 
pel,"  by  Professor  Guest  of  Breslau  and  Pro-  evangelization  with  only  occasional  interrup- 
fessor  Porret  of  Lausanne.  These  speakers  tion  from  the  police.  As  teachers  of  religion 
held  that  the  present  system  of  education  for  they  had  scrupulously  refrained  from  inter- 
the  ministry  is  defective,  and  not  adapted  to  meddling  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
the  wants  of  the  age;  that  it  should  be  more  state.  Their  converts  had  taken  the  precau- 
comprehensive  and  less  ecclestiastical,  and  tion  to  withdraw  from  the  recognized  churches 
should  rely  more  on  ethical  and  Biblical  than  to  which  they  had  belonged  in  the  manner 
on  dogmatical  forces.  The  subject  of  Sunday-  prescribed  by  law,  and  had  submitted  to  the 
schools  was  discussed  in  the  Anglo-American  police  a  statemeq}  of  their  belief  and  of  their 
section,  with  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  D.  desire  to  worship  together  as  Biblical  Chris- 
Anderson  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oswald  tians,  not  connected  with  any  recognized  con- 
Dykes  of  London,  several  speakers  from  Ger-  fession.  The  police  had  allowed  them  to  hold 
many,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  the  religious  meetings  in  a  public  hall  and  in  their 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York.  private  dwellings,  and,  alter  carefully  inspect- 

The  most  important  discussion  of  the  third  ing  these  assemblies,  had  found  nothing  in 
day  was  held  m  the  Anglo- American  section  them  contrary  to  law.  Suddenly,  however, 
on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  The  Rev.  and  without  the  assignment  of  any  cause,  the 
Dr.  James  H.  Rigg,  ex- President  of  the  Eng-  authorities  began  to  look  upon  these  assemblies 
lish  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  gave  a  with  suspicion.  *^  Gendarmes  would  enter  a 
survey  of  the  position  of  the  different  coun-  meeting  and  take  down  the  names  of  all  pres- 
tries  of  the  world  in  reference  to  that  ques-  est,  by  way  of  warning.  They  would  even  go 
tion,  from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  into  private  houses  at  the  hour  of  family  wor- 
the  principle  of  liberty  was  becoming  better  ship  and  take  notice  of  any  strangers  present, 
understood  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  At  length,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1879,  in 
would  ultimately  be  generally  recognized.  The  place  of  the  customary  permission  to  hold 
Rev.  Eustace  Carder  of  England  presented  a  evangelical  meetings,  Mr.  Adams  and  his  as- 
paper  on  the  functions  of  conscience  in  rela-  sistant  Mr.  Horky  were  notifie<l  that  persons 
tion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  subject  belonging  to  a  confession  not  legally  recog- 
of  **  Christian  Union "  was  considered  in  the  nized  have  only  the  right  to  hold  domestic 
same  section,  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  worship,  and  that  at  domestic  worship  only 
Anderson  of  New  York,  and  in  an  address  by  the  family  and  members  of  the  household  may 
the  Rev.  William  Arthur  of  London.  be  present.    The  right  to  hold  public  religious 

Social   questions  were  considered   on  the  meetings,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

fourth  day,  when  papers  were  reafl  on  the  of  the  meeting-law,  was  also  denied,  and  the 

**  Relations  of  Christianity  and  Modern  Soci-  meetings  Messrs.  Adams  and  Horky  had  an- 

ety,"  by  Professor  Wach  of  the  University  of  nounced  to  the  police,  both  public  and  private, 

Leipsic ;  **  Our  Duty  to  the  Working  Classes,"  were  forbidden.    Mr.  Adams  and  his  a.H8istant 

by  Mr.  G.  Steinheil,  manufacturer,  of  Alsace,  Mr.  Nowak  were  summoned  before  the  police, 

and  the  President  of  the  Conference ;    and  and,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  days^  im- 

^  Socialism  and  Communism,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  prisonment  or  a  hundred  florins'  fine,  were  for- 
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bidden  to  hold  in  private  honses  any  meeting  Missions  Zeitang*^  gave  a  review  of  the  condi- 
for  religious  exercises,  or  to  admit  to  their  tion  of  Protestant  missions  among  the  heathen, 
family  worship  any  person  not  strictly  a  mem-  and  was  followed  by  addresses  on  the  geoeral 
her  of  their  own  honseholds.  They  were  even  subject  of  missions,  on  the  **  Results  of  Mi^ 
forbidden  to  attend  religious  worship  in  each  sionary  Labor  in  India  and  AtHca,"  and  on 
other^s  houses,  or  in  any  society  not  recognized  kindred  topics,  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur  of 
by  law."  These  acts  were  considered  to  be  in  England,  the  Rev.  Br.  Barde  of  Greneva,  the 
direct  contravention  of  the  fundamental  law  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  of  England,  and  the 
of  Austria,  and  were  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomp-  Rev.  Dr.  Heman.  Professor  Ohristlieb^s  ad- 
son  to  be  unknown  to  the  Emperor  and  his  dress  embodied  a  condemnation  of  the  British 
immediate  counselors,  and  **  due  to  the  exces-  opium-trade  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  hin- 
sive  and  mistaken  zed  of  the  provincial  an-  drances  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Chi- 
thorities."  Another  statement  described  the  na,  and  the  following  resolution  proposed  by 
case  of  the  people  of  two  villages  in  which  him  was  adopted  unammously : 
voluntary  assemblies  for  worship  had  been  Seaolved.  That  this  Conference,  prompted  by  the 
similarly  interfered  with.  The  case  was  dis-  reports  Udd  before  it  as  to  the  present  state  of  Evan- 
cussed  in  the  Anglo-American  section  and  in  geiucal  missions  in  China  and  uidia,  expresses  its  full 
meetings  of  the  several  deputations,  and  the  Byppathy  with  the  efforts  for  the  siypression  of  the 
^  n  •  -SI  ..^«  ^Z^^A  ^^1^  frrv  K^  opium-tramo  which  have  been  made  dunmr  many 
f oUowmff  memorial  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  ^  ^  ^^d  desires  to  support  the  protesto  againi 
presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  by  an  this  trade  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  raised 
international  deputation  representing  the  Al-  by  various  Evangelioal  and  Missionary  Churehes,  and 
liance  as  a  whole :  fef  many  distmguishod  fnaidB  of  ChrisOan  missions. 

•tn_             .1.  ^         1  ^    ^             «  ^v    •»          f    1  The  Conference  unites  with  their  Enghah  brethren  m 

The  seventh  Genenil  Conferenoe  of  the  E vangohcal  declaring  this  long-cstoblished  trad?  to  bo  a  crying 
Allumoe,  m  Basel  (Switserland)  assembled,  has  re-  injustice  agwnst  China,  a  cause  of  offense  which  <fe^ 
oeived  from  member*  of  a  religious  community,  not  i/i^jurea  the  honor  ot  the  Christian  name,  both  m 
recoffDized  by  the  state,  in  Prague  and  its  neighbor-  (JhriStian  and  heathen  countries,  and  especially  an 
hood,  representations,  as  shown  m  the  dooumorits  immense  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christian  Imiasionary 
hereto  attached,  respectmg  infrmgoments  of  the  lib-  ^^j.^^  ^^3  Conference  feels  oonstndned  to  pUw*  on 
erty  of  faith  and  eonwienco  in  particuUr,  even  of  the  record  Its  conviction  that  a  change  in  the  w)licy  of 
exerdse  of  family  worship,  which  thev,  m  oontraven-  En/land  as  reganis  this  twffic  is  urgently  neceasarr, 
tion  of  the  guarantees  contained  In  the  Constitution,  ^^i^  instructe  it»  president  to  hiiSg  thw  resolution 
have  had  to  suffer,  which  sufferers,  as  they  inform  us.  ^  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty's  sSsretaiy  of  State 
have  made  due  appeal  to  the  suorome  Government  of  f^^  India. 
Austria ;  and  this  Conferenoe  or  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, under  a  sentiment  of  fraternal  svmpathjr,  es-  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Saturday, 
teem^  it  aduty  to  associate  its^f  with  tiio«> petition-  September  6th,  topics  relating  to  Christian 
ers,  and  bega  to  present  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  ^-f^.,  «^-^  /«oV.nooLi  ;•«  -^^^^Z,  v«  *u^  tj«« 
AuJjtria,  with  profound  respeSind  due  conSJdenoe,  SP^^Si-!!®^  djscussed  m  papers  by  the  Rev. 
its  petition,  praying  that  as  speedily  as  possible  it  may  -LT-  x^litt,  rrotessor  m  the  Moravian  1  neoiogi- 
grant  to  the  request  of  our  brethren  in  faith  an  an-  cal  Seminary  at  Qnadenfeld,  Prussia,  the  Rev. 
swer,  wherebv  tiiese  questions  may  bo  decided  in  a  Th.  Fallot  of  Paris,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hurst, 
aense  favorable  to  toleration  and  religious  hberty.  j)^  j)^  President  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  the  President  The  deputation  appointed  by  the  General 

(ex-Oounoilor  Sarasin)  and  Vice-Presidents  of  Conference  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Em- 

the  Alliance,  and  included  among  its  members  peror  of  Austria  in  behalf  of  religions  liberty 

Count  Bismarck-Bohlen,  a  cousin  of   Prince  were  received  bj  his  Majesty  at  the  palace  in 

Bismarck  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Buda  Pesdi,  and  presented  the  petition  of  the 

of  Germany.                         ^  Alliance  to  him.    The  Emperor  received  the 

The  Conference  also  considered  some  cases  memorial  very  graciously,  promised  to  inquire 

of  the  restriction  of  religions  freedom  which  into  the  subject  of  the  grievances  to  which  it 

had  occurred  in  Greek  territory,  where  it  was  related,  and  assured  the  deputation  that  justice 

represented  that  the  rights  of  parents  not  of  should  be  done  if  the  facts  as  stated  in  it  were 

the  orthodox  religion  to  have  their  children  substantiated. 

educated  without  the  interference  of  the  an-  The  third  biennial  meeting  of  the  ETangeH' 

thorities  of  the  Greek  Church  had  been  in-  eal  Alliance  of  the  United  Statee  was  held  at 

fringed  upon.    This  was  regarded  as  in  contra-  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  beginning  October  28th. 

vention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber-  The  meetings  were  continued  through  the  two 

lin.     It  was  stated  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  succeeding  days,  during  which  papers  were 

ordered  remonstrances  to  be  made  against  these  read  as  follows :  **  Christian  Scholarship  and 

interferences,  and  they  would  probably  cease.  Christian  Unity,"  Rev.  James  S.  Bush,  D.  D. 

Oases  of  persecution  said  to  have  occurred  in  (Episcopalian),  of  New  York;  **The  Sunday 

Spain  were  referred  to  the  British  Committee,  Question,"  ex  -  President  T.  D.  Woolaey  of 

to  be  dealt  with  as  should  seem  fit  to  them.  Yale  College ;  *'  Christian  Truth  and  the  Peri- 

The  fifth  day  was  given  to  the  discussion  odical  Press,"  Rev.  W.  Craig,  D.  D.  (Presby- 

of  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  mis-  terian),  of  Iowa;  *' City  Missions  and  ourFor- 

sions.    A  paper  was  read  on  ^*  Missions  to  the  eign  Population,"  Rev.  W.  V.  Tudor,  D.  D. 

Jews,"  by  M.  de  le  Roi  of  Breslau  and  Pro-  (Methodist),  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  "Harmony 

feasor  Christlieb  of  the  University  of  Bonn ;  in  Essential  Doctrines  promoted  by  the  AUi* 

and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^'  Allgemeine  ance,"  Rev.  J.  L.  Burroughs,  D.  D.  (Baptist), 
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cf  Lonisville,  Eentacky ;  **  ChristiflD  Morals 
and  the  Public  Schools,"  Rev.  J.  M.  King, 
D.  D.  (Methodist),  of  New  York  City;  ''The 
Chnrohea  and  Social  Reforms,"  Rev.  T.  M. 
Post,  D.  D.  (Congregationalist),  of  St  Louis. 
Missouri:  ''The  Mohammedan  Powers  ana 
Christian  Missions,"  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson, 
D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  "  Union  of  Church- 
es and  Union  of  Church  and  State,"  Rev.  Stu- 
art Robinson,  D.  D.  (Presbyterian),  of  Louis- 
yille,  Kentucky. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  British  Organ* 
iaation  of  ths  Eoangelieal  AUianee  was  held  at 
Edinburgh,  beginning  October  28th.  An  ad- 
dress was  made  at  the  opening  meeting  on 
'^The  Recent  Conference  at  Basel,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stonghton  of  London,  who  remarked 
that  the  statements  which  had  been  made  at 
that  Conference  in  regard  to  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  the  world  had  impressed  on  his  mind, 
among  other  things,  that  a  decided  advance 
had  tucen  place  wittun  a  few  years  throughout 
Europe  in  what  was  called  reUgious  toleration. 
To  this  was  largely  due  the  spread  of  religious 
infidelity,  for  men  were  now  allowed  to  state 
just  what  they  thought.  While,  however, 
much  skepticism  and  infidelity  were  shown 
to  be  prevalent,  a  very  great  amount  of  Chris- 
tian work  also  appeared  to  be  going  on,  not 
only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  all  over 
Europe.  The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were 
continued  through  three  days,  during  which 
Addresses  were  delivered  on  "The  Practical 
Resolutions  of  the  iUliance,"  by  Canon  Bat- 
tersby  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Robertson ;  "  The 
State  of  Religion  on  the  Continent,"  by  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Ariiton  of  the  Evangelical  Conti- 
nents! Society,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup  of  Syria, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bums;  "Home  Mission 
Work,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Wilron  of  Edm- 
burghl  and  others ;  "  Missions  to  the  Heathen," 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McCarthy  of  China,  etc. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  as  given  in  its  '^  Chris- 
tian Family  Almanac  "  for  1879 : 
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Kumher  of  local  preachers,  658;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  1,926,  with  20,640  officers  and  teach- 
ers, and  118,614  scholars;  of  parsonages,  416; 
probahle  value  of  the  same,  $892,864;  prob- 
able value  of  the  churches,  $3,030,027 ;  amount 
of  Conference  contributions.  $4,718.02;  of  mis- 
sionary contributions,  $71,419.74;  of  Sunday- 
school  and  Tract  Union  contributions,  $1,949.- 
18.  The  principal  periodicals  published  by 
the  Association  are  one  English  and  one  Ger- 
man weekly  general  re.igious  newspaper,  the 
latter  of  which,  begun  in  January,  1886,  is  the 
oldest  German  Protestant  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  Several  Sunday-school  and 
other  religious  periodicals  are  also  published 
in  both  the  English  and  German  languages. 
The  principal  edncational  institutions  are  the 
Northwestern  College,  Kapierville,  HI. ;  Union 
Biblical  Institute, -in  the  same  place;  Union 
Seminary,  New  Berlin,  Pa.;  and  Ebenezer 
Orphan  Institute,  Flat  Rock,  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  at  which  54  children  were  supported 
and  taught  in  1879.  The  statistics  reported  to 
the  General  Conference  differ  slightly  from 
those  published  in  the  "Almanac,"  and  give 
totals  as  follows :  Number  of  itinerant  preach- 
ers, 909 ;  number  of  local  preachers,  636 ;  num- 
ber of  church  members,  109.778;  number  of 
churches,  1,484 ;  probable  value  of  churches, 
$8,170,602 ;  number  of  parsonages,  449 ;  prob- 
able value  of  parsonages,  $406,641 ;  number  of 
Sunday-schools,  1)918;  number  of  scholars, 
118,540 ;  number  of  officers  and  teacherS|  20,- 
558. 

The  mission  in  Germany  is  organized  into  a 
Conference,  with  about  8,000  church  members 
and  14,000  Sunday-school  scholars.  It  has  a 
publishing-house  and  printing-office  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  a  theological  school  at  Reutlingen. 
A  niisrion  is  supported  in  Japan,  with  two 
missionaries  and  three  female  assistants,  hav- 
ing small  congregations  at  Tokio  and  Osaka. 

The  quadrennial  report  of  the  Book  Agent 
to  the  Genex^sl  Conference  showed  that  in  four 
years  the  resources  of  the  publishing  establish- 
ment had  been  increased  by  $92,844;  that 
$51,492  had  been  added  by  improvements; 
that  $26,951  had  been  distributed  among  the 
Conferences;  and  that  the  total  profits  had 
been  $92,844. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary  8oei» 
ety  was  held  in  Chicago,  III,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Conference.  A  full  re- 
port was  made  of  the  mission  in  Japan,  show- 
ing that  it  included  17  full  members,  four 
Sunday-schools  with  100  scholars,  and  a  cate- 
chetical class  with  seven  scholars.  Two  adults 
and  seven  infants  had  been  baptized  during 
the  year,  and  there  were  five  candidates  for 
baptism.  The  Board  resolved  to  send  another 
missionary  to  Japan.  It  also  made  an  appro- 
priation and  arrangements  for  establishmg  a 
mission  in  Texas. 

The  quadrennial  General  Cof^ereM»  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  met  at  Chicago,  BL, 
October  2d.     Eighty -seven  delegates  were 
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5 resent,  four  of  whom  were  from  Germany,  already  often  held,  Sunday-school  inatitotea  bt 
'be  foar  bishops  presided  in  tarn.  The  pro-  held,  as  far  as  possible,  at  all  appointments, 
ceedings  were  oondncted  in  the  English  and  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  and  that  nor- 
German  languages.  The  bishops  presented  a  mal  classes  be  established,  where  instructions 
quadrennial  address,  whiob  dwelt  at  the  open-  may  be  given  in  the  Biblical  sciences  and  the 
ing  upon  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  best  methods  of  teaching.  A  committee  was 
the  Church,  which  had  become  evident  during  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  a  course  of 
the  last  four  years.  The  fact  was  illustrated  study  for  normal  classes ;  and  the  speedy  pnb- 
by  tables  giving  the  rates  of  growth  in  differ-  llcation  of  a  catechism  for  Sunday-scbools  in 
ent  particulars,  by  quadrenniums,  of  which  the  English  and  German  languages,  and  the 
the  table  of  members  showed  that  the  rate  of  preparation  and  publication  of  a  Biblical  ge- 
Increase  has  been  as  follows :  from  1868  to  ograpliy,  in  German,  were  recommended.  Ar- 
1867,  18  per  cent. ;  from  1867  to  1871,  28  per  tides  were  approved,  to  be  recommended  to 
cent. ;  from  1871  to  1875,  20  per  cent. ;  from  the  Annual  Conferences,  providing  that  the 
1875  to  1879,  13  per  cent.  The  followii^  Bishops,  except  the  one  who  is  at  die  time  in 
resolution  was  adopted  in  reply  to  an  invi-  the  chair,  shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  in 
tation  from  the  General  Conference  of  the  the  deliberations  of  the  General  Conference, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  to  the  Associa-  without  having  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  such 
tion  to  take  part  in  an  (Ecumenical  Confer-  general  officers  of  the  Church  as  were  at  pret- 
ence of  Methodist  bodies  accepting  the  Ar-  ent  members  of  the  General  Conference  by 
minian  theology:  virtue  of  their  office  should  have  the  privilege 
1.  That  we  duly  appreciate  and  most  heartilv  redp-  ^^  choosing  the  Annual  Conferences  of  whidi 
rocate  the  fraternal  spirit  whioh  prompted  ana  which  they  would  be  members,  or  of  retaining  mem- 
pervades  said  invitation  to  pardoipete  m  the  dclibera-  bership  in  the  Conferences  with  which  they 

^TtL'l  alSou^rw?kre  not  a  "  Methodist  body  "  ^^^^  already  connected,  while  their  official 

but  yet  are  closely  allied  to  Metliodism  in  doctrine  aid  membership  of  the  General  Conference  should 

practice,  we  herewith  accept  the  invitation  and  make  cease.     The  Rev.  Jacob  J.  Esher,  the  Rev.  Rn- 

airan^ments  to  be  properly  represented  at  said  Con-  dolph  Dubs,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bow- 

^w^'^^®'  man,  D.  D.,  were  reelected  to  the  office  of 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  Bishop, 
instructed  to  take  steps  to  have  the  Church  EXODUS  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE.  The 
properly  represented  at  the  (Eouinenical  Con-  attention  of  the  country  during  the  past  year 
ference.  The  need  of  a  more  appropriate  has  been  attracted  to  movements  among  the 
translation  into  the  English  language  of  the  colored  population,  chiefly  in  the  States  bor- 
original  name  of  the  denomination  {EvaMeli-  dering  on  the  Mississippi.  There  was  no  ap- 
wohe  GernHnsehaft)  wBs  TQCognvB^  by  the  Von-  pearance  of  organization  or  system  among  ^ 
ference,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  to  be  these  persons.  Their  irregularity  and  the  ab- 
snbmitted  to  the  Annual  Conferences  for  ap-  sence  of  preparation  seemed  to  indicate  spon- 
proval,  ordering  that  the  English  name  of  the  taneousness  and  earnestness.  Bands  moved 
Church  in  the  future  should  be  the  Evangelical  from  the  plantations  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
Ohurch  of  North  America,  A  committee  was  and  thence  to  St  Louis  and  other  cities,  with 
appointed  to  take  in  hand  the  necessary  mea-  no  defined  purpose,  except  to  reach  some  one 
sures  to  make  the  contemplated  change  of  name  of  the  new  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
legal.  The  rule  with  regard  to  teachmg  in  the-  where  they  expected  to  enjoy  a  new  Canaan, 
ologioal  schools  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  Their  movements  received  the  name  of  the 
<*  The  teachers  of  the  theological  branches  must  *'  Exodus."  A  large  number  of  these  estrays 
be  ministers  of  our  Church ;  for  non-theologi-  were  returned  to  their  homes.  Others  were 
oal  branches  other  competent  persons  may  be  sent  forward  to  Kansas,  where  the  welcome 
appointed,  whose  character  and  faith  are  in  ac-  was  not  cordial.  There  has  been  much  suffer- 
oordance  with  the  directions  of  our  Church  ing  and  destitution  among  them.  That  there 
Discipline."  The  rule  concerning  the  Board  should  be  a  restless  and  migratory  spirit  ex- 
of  Publication  was  modified  so  as  to  read :  hibited  from  time  to  time  by  this  population. 
**  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Pablication  con-  Uiat  this  should  impel  to  inconsiderate  and 
slating  of  the  Bishops  and  eight  other  men.  unorganized  efforts  for  change,  and  result  in 
The  Church  shall  be  divided  into  eight  dis-  unsuccessful  experiments,  is  not  surprising, 
tricts,  from  each  of  which  one  man  shall  be  The  number  of  this  population  is  large  and  in- 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  General  Confer-  creasing.  Their  place  in  political  and  social 
enoo.  The  Board  shall  be  amenable  for  its  life  is  iU-defined,  and  their  merely  economical 
management  only  to  the  General  Conference."  and  domestic  relations  are  open  to  disturbance 
The  Committee  on  Sunday-Schools  reported  through  the  interference  and  influence  of  per- 
that  a  gratifying  saccess  had  been  attained  in  sons  unconnected  with  them  socially  or  eoo- 
that  department  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  nomically.  Their  relations  as  citizens  and 
and  that  the  ministry  were  manifesting  an  in-  voters  give  them  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
ereasing  interest  and  zeal  in  carrying  it  for-  those  who  are  indifferent  to  them  in  any  other 
ward.  The  Conference  advised  that,  m  addi-  of  their  relations.  A  brief  retrospect  of  the 
•tion  to  the  Conference  and  district  conventions  history  of  this  race,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
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their  present  condition  and  fatnre  destinj,  convulsions  are  greater  from  freedom  with- 

may  not  be  amiss  in  view  of  the  interest  this  held  than  from  freedom  granted  7    Before  an- 

exodns  has  awakened.  swers  were  made,  Lord  Stanley  announced  that 

The  slavery  of  the  African  race  upon  the  the  Ministers  had  determined  to  make  the 
American  OontiDcnt  had  one  featare  which  **  frightful  experiment  *'  of  emancipation,  and 
distinguished  it  from  any  form  of  slavery  that  spoke  of  it  as  *^  an  unreasoning  necessity.** 
had  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  slaves  were  l*he  Parliament  adopted  a  measure  of  appren- 
not  captives  of  their  masters,  nor  slaves  be-  ticeship  of  the  slaves  of  four  and  six  years,  and 
cause  of  crime  nor  of  patriarchal  authority,  nor  voted  to  pay  four  ninths  of  their  appraised 
because  of  debt  and  the  power  of  the  creditor,  value,  and  appropriated  £20,000,000  for  com- 
The  African  slave-trade  was  conducted  purely  pensation.  Ttie  Uovemment  of  Louis  Philippe 
for  commercial  profit.  It  was  regarded  as  a  of  France  proposed  a  delay  of  ten  years  and 
prime  source  of  wealth  and  strength,  and  trea-  compensation ;  but  before  the  measure  pro- 
ties  were  made  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  its  posed  was  adopted  the  revolutionary  govem- 
advantages.  It  had  been  carried  on  for  two  ment  of  Lamai  tine,  in  a  decree  of  a  few  lines, 
centuries  before  the  conscience  of  the  world  terminated  the  discussion  and  abolished  slave- 
was  fdUy  aroused  to  its  atrocity.  The  contest  ry  in  the  French  Antilles.  In  1861  one  branch 
for  its  abolition  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assented 
before  full  success  was  attained.  There  was  to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
an  intimate  relation  between  the  origin  of  the  hibit  the  Federal  Government  from  passing  any 
trade  and  the  destination  of  its  subjects.  The  act  of  abolition  without  the  consent  of  the 
arguments  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  at  slaveholding  States.  In  1865,  by  an  amend- 
the  place  of  its  origin  applied  with  much  force  ment  of  the  Constitution,  slavery  was  for  ever 
to  its  abolition  at  the  place  where  the  slaves  prohibited  in  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction 
were  employed.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-  of  the  United  States.  In  none  of  these  last 
trade  in  1808  in  the  United  States  was  fol-  instances  were  there  consultations  with  mas- 
lowed  in  a  few  years  by  attempts  to  determine  ters  or  with  slaves.  In  none  was  there  pro- 
the  territorial  bounds  to  which  slavery  should  vision  for  any  consequences  to  arise  from  the 
be  confined  within  the  United  States,  and  into  abrupt  termination  of  existing  relations.  There 
this  discussion  the  distribution  of  political  was  no  thought  taken  for  the  support  of  the 
power  in  the  States  and  sectional  aggrandize-  inferiors  in  these  relations  in  the  performance 
ment  largely  entered.  A  continuous  agitation  of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  their 
for  some  half-century,  commencing  with  the  changed  state.  Under  the  law  and  custom  of 
attempt  to  delay  the  admission  of  Missouri  slavery,  the  slave  was  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
into  the  Union  till  slavery  was  prohibited ;  the  charged  from  these.  His  home  in  general  was 
fixing  of  the  line  of  86^  80',  and  the  territory  upon  the  lands  of  the  master.  His  daily  life 
north  as  free  territory ;  the  contests  over  the  was  confined  to  this  habitation.  He  could  not 
territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  upon  leave  it  but  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  and 
the  admission  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Kan-  that  only  by  permission.  He  did  not  select  his 
sas  to  the  Union;  finidly,  the  civil  war  and  vocation  or  employment ;  these  were  provided, 
the  addition  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  and  all  he  did  was  under  supervision.  He  did 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  not  buy,  sell,  or  barter.  There  were  no  asso- 
fumish  chapters  for  the  same  history.  During  ciations  in  life -or  business,  nor  did  he  bequeath 
the  period  from  1775,  when  the  first  motion  or  inherit.  He  did  not  lK>Id  property  nor  per- 
was  submitted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  (and  form  contracts.  The  conditions  in  which  he 
not  then  noticed  or  discussed),  until  the  aaop-  was  placed  led  him  to  habits  of  industry,  ab- 
tion  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  in  Decem-  stinence,  and  obedience.  The  gross  vices  of 
ber,  1865,  the  African  race  had  increased  in  the  world  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  grasp 
the  United  States  from  less  than  three  hundred  him.  It  is  therefore  observable  that  in  all  the 
thousand  to  the  number  of  five  million  persons,  contentions,  controversies,  and  woes  resulting 

The  history  of  slavery  on  the  eastern  con-  from  the  existence  of  these  relations,  the  slave 

tinent  shows  that  the  progression  of  t^e  slave  scarcely  performed  any  part  whatever — in  no 

population  to  a  condition    of  freedom  and  instance  a  conspicuous  part.    During  the  civil 

equality  was  gradual,  and  that  the  traces  of  war  in  the  United  States  the  skives  made  no 

the  progress  were  indistinct  and  scarcely  dis-  quarrel,  no  insurrection,  and  while  they  re- 

cernible,  and  the  fact  accomplished  without  mained  with  their  owners  they  w«re  submis- 

any  marked  change  of  law  or  custom.    The  sive  and  obedient.    The  cessation  of  hostilities 

abolition  of  African  slavery  on  this  continent  in  1865,  and  the  disruption  of  the  ties  which 

has  obeyed  impulses  derived  from  external  had  held  the  two  races  in  connection,  were  fol- 

forces,  and  not  from  the  concessions  of  the  lowed  by  anarchy  and  by  the  disorganization 

roaster  or  the  demand  of  the  slave.  of  the  economical  and  domestic  relations  of  the 

In  18f32  the  Ministry  of  England  proposed  two  races.  The  slaves  left  their  habitations 
for  inquiry  :  First,  whether  the  slaves,  if  and  wandered  wildly  over  the  land.  They  de- 
emancipated,  would  maintain  themselves,  be  serted  the  plantations,  their  homes,  and  crowd- 
industnous,  and  disposed  to  acquire  property  ed  to  the  towns  and  villages.  There  was  no 
by  labor  f    Secondly,  whether  the  dangers  of  definite  aim  nor  apparent  object.    They  oon- 
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gregated  in  masses,  and  spent  their  days  in  ground  and  means  of  transportation.    'Whetli- 

idleness  and  vacancy.    Then  there  was  a  neces-  er  tMs  system  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and 

sity  for  a  Freedman's  Barean,  in  1865  and  for  Hayti  is  possessed  of  a  sober,  indofitrious,  and 

several  years,  to  famish  them  with  some  gnar-  improving  popnktion,  may  be  doabted.    The 

dianship,  guidance,  and  maintenance.   The  res-  fact  is  certain  that  there  has  been  no  approzi- 

toration  of  order  and  repose,  that  order  and  mation  to  the  wealth  and  improvements  ezist- 

repose  which  consist  in  steady  pursuits  and  set-  ing  a  century  ago.    In  the  smaller  islands  of 

tied  conditions,  was  not  fully  attained  for  many  the  British  Antilles  the  relations  between  the 

years.    In  many  instances,  probably  in  most  blacks  and  whites  have  been  harmonious.    In 

instances,  the  plantation  slaves  returned  for  a  Jamaica  the  tendency  has  been  to  estrange- 

time  at  least  to  their  former  homes  and  resumed  ment,  and  the  probability  is  that  in  the  coarse 

their  accustom  3d  work.    The  transition  from  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  none  other  than 

a  condition  of  servitude,  where  all  responsibil-  the  descendants  of  Africans  in  that  island,  as 

ity  and  care  for  themselves  was  superseded  by  in  HaytL 

the  control  and  superintendence  of  others,  to  a  We  have  not  been  able  to  attribute  any  par- 
state  of  freedom,  in  which  these  responsibili-  ticular  importance  to  the  movements  which 
ties  and  demands  were  greatly  increased,  must  have  been  observed  daring  the  past  year  among 
have  been  distressing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  colored  population.  The  publications  in 
this  population.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  the  newspapers  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
majority  did  not  find  themselves  incompetent  and  the  motives  for  it  have  been  misrepresent- 
to  the  task.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  ed.  It  is  quite  probable  that  partisans,  eager 
has  not  been  any  marked  improvement  in  their  to  accomplish  a  triumph  in  an  election,  may 
moral  or  physical  condition.  The  habits  and  have  tempted  emigrations  from  the  densely 
i^eotiona  acquired  in  the  time  of  servitude  we  populated  districts  on  the  Mississippi  River,  for 
have  mentioned.  Sobriety,  industry,  and  do-  a  transient  and  mischievous  use  of  them  in 
mestication  we  may  suppose  to  have  retained  a  some  contested  election.  It  may  be  that  some 
hold  upon  them,  and  to  account  for  the  absence  speculators  may  desire  to  have  a  population  for 
of  any  disorder  or  tumult^  and  for  the  mainte-  waste  lands  in  the  far  West,  and  they  may  have 
nance  of  the  existing  relations.  Bat  a  new  circulated  prints  and  descriptions  of  a  region 
generation  is  rapidly  rising  that  did  not  share  producing  milk  and  honey,  where  a  black  man 
in  any  of  the  results  of  this  training.  They  may  bask  in  the  sunshine  in  idleness  between 
have  come  into  life  with  instinots  to  separate,  his  mealdi.  It  may  be  that  there  have  been  in- 
from  all  tlie  associations  and  to  banish  the  reo-  stances  of  wrong  and  injustice  in  the  dealings 
oUeoti^^ns  of  the  life  of  their  progenitors.  The  of  the  shopkeepers  who  besiege  the  plantations 
saclusion  of  the  plantations,  the  steady  and  and  tempt  the  laborers  to  improvident  and  rn- 
continuous  labor  required  there,  and  the  ab-  inous  dealings,  subjecting  them  to  penary  and 


sence  of  excitements  and  amusements  which  want.  It  may  be  that  fanatical  efforts  for 
are  found  in  village  and  town  life,  must  be  re-  tablishing  large  bodies  together  for  religioos 
pulsive  to  the  sensual  natures  of  this  genera-  enterprises  or  excitements  have  been  opera- 
tion. The  statesmen  of  the  African  race  in  tive.  It  roust  be  remembered  that  here  is 
Hayti  seem  to  have  observed  this  disposition,  a  population  of  about  five  millions  who  have 
Toussaint  POuverture  remanded  the  laborers  been  suddenly  relieved  from  restraint  and  dis- 
on  the  plantations  to  their  former  abodes.  He  cipline,  without  being  furnished  with  instruo- 
required  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  a  tion,  and  who  are  without  accumulated  expert- 
house  and  a  garden,  should  have  the  benefit  of  ence  or  information  of  the  world  and  its  habits 
a  Sunday's  market,  and  should  share  in  the  of  intercourse.  The  most  improved  and  ad- 
productions  of  the  plantation — generally,  one  vanoed  are  barely  able  to  take  care  of  them* 
fourth  of  the  gross  product.  They  were  pro-  selves.  The  larger  proportion  are  imbedle  and 
hibited  from  leaving  the  plantation  without  incapable  for  that  puroose.  and  need  goidanoo 
the  permission  of  the  owner.  The  rural  code  and  guardianship.  ^1  ox  the  events  of  the 
of  Hayti  in  1826  was  more  detailed  and  expli-  years  following  the  removal  of  the  restraints 
cit.  "  The  citizens  of  the  agricultural  class"  we  have  spoken  o£^  tend  to  separate  tiiis  popu- 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  their  parsnits  lation  from  those  who  Hve  in  the  States  where 
except  in  cases  provided  by  law.  They  were  they  belonged.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country  to  reside  in  should  not  be  migrations  from  tiliis  part  of  the 
towns  or  villages  without  permission  of  the  country  to  other  portions,  and  these  moat  be 
magistrate  of  their  domicile  and  the  consent  of  expected.  This  population  will  number  ten 
the  town  or  village  they  would  reside  in.  They  millions  of  persons  within  half  a  centarv.  It 
were  prohibited  from  sending  their  children  is  not  a  population  which  will  add  to  tKe  in- 
to school  without  suoh  permission.  They  were  tellectual  wealth  of  the  country  for  a  long  pe- 
not  allowed  to  cultivate  a  plantation  for  them">  riod  of  time.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequenoe 
selves,  and  were  required  to  make  contracts  that  tiie  measures  to  be  adopted  in  respect  to 
for  service  as  laborers  on  the  plantations,  and  them  shall  not  tend  to  deteriorate  tiidr  mor- 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  without  permission,  als,  or  fit  them  to  be  instruments  in  the  hands 
The  hoars  of  labor  were  determined,  and  of  wicked  and  unscmpulons  persons.  In  so 
provisions  were  made  for  a  boose  and  plot  of  far  as  prqjects  for  a  spread  of  this  popidation 
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orer  the  land  tend  to  the  ameKontion  of  their  gone^  or  who  may  hereafter  go,  to  the  Weet- 
eonditioB,  the  promotion  of  their  weli-heing,  em  States/*  Colored  delegates  were  invited  to 
none  should  object.  It  is  probable  that  ti^  present  their  grievances  and  assist  in  their  re- 
interests  of  the  Bouthem  States  woold  be  ad-  moval.  There  was  a  nnmeroos  attendance  of 
vanced  if  there  was  a  distribntion  of  this  peo-  planters  and  of  representative  colored  men. 
pie.  At  present  their  norobers  exclnde  from  The  following  resolutions  embody  the  results 
those  States  a  better  population.    But  to  en-  of  their  deliberations: 

tice  them  to  remove  upon  hopes  that  are  deln-  Rmohml,  That  the  unnetricted  credit  i^Bteni  pm- 

sive  is  vicious  and  criminaL  vailing  in  ail  the  States  hers  represented,  based  upon 

The  temporary  disorganization  of  labor  in  !»«»<»  mortoMie  on  stock  and  crops  to  be  grovn  in 

limited  ,H,rtion8  of  the  South  thwatened  diB-  *'dtel=fi^d'dS?„S2rbr»?i'.f« 

aster  to  the  growmg  crops.    The  excitement  population ;  and  all  laws  authoriring  liens  on  croiS 

spread  rapidly  among  the  colored  people.    On  for  advance  constituted  of  artidea  other  than  those  of 

Aprill7th  a  colored  convention  assembled  in  a  pnme  neoeesity  at  moderate  profltfi,  whether  such 

-                      .        --  advances  are  made  by  the  lanolord,  planter,  ormeiv 


present  to  contradict  the  falae  reports 
tors.  The  assemblage  was  ill-organiaed  and  drcQlated  amonff  and  imprceaed  upon  the  more  igno- 
tumultnous.    They  refhsed  to  appoint  a  com-    "«i*  "><1  credulous,  and  to  mstruot  them  thiS  no 


teachers,  or  social  directors.'*  In  point  of  fact,  colored  people  to  emigrate  wbere  they  please,  to  what- 

the  body  was  simply  a  mass  meeting,  com-  ever  State  tLey  may  8dectforiw<kn«;,b^^ 

•^^..wi  ^i;:^ii.  ^#  vi^iwl  iv.^»^i>4.  A ip        *v  vention  uivea  them  to  proceed  m  theur  movements 

posed  chiefly  of  blacks  brought  down  from  the  towaid  emulation  as  nasonable  human  beings,  pro- 
country  as  witnesses  in  the  recent  pohtical  vidinxr  in  advance  by  econom^r  the  means  for  trans- 
trials.  After  a  recapitulation  of  the  threadbare  portaSon  and  settlement,  susuining  their  reputetion 
story  of  violence  and  intimidation,  they  pro-  S^  honcstr  and  fidr  dealing  by  preserving  intact  until 

oeed^  to  di^u- the  mignjtion  of  the  Af^u.  £t,"aj«U  SSr'lf^b!S^^,e''15^ 

race  to  the  Northwest.    They  were  far  from  this,  they  sfill  desira  to  leave,  all  obstecles  to  their 

unanimous  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  this  departure  will  be  removed  and  all  practicable  assist- 

movement.    Mr.  Pinch  back  (colored),  of  New  '^^  ^m  he  offered  them.    Their  places  willbe  reAlled 

Orleans,  spoke  in  opposition.    He  stated  that  ^^  ^^^  contented  labor. 

he  saw  people  in  Madison  Parish  sacrificing  The  Nashville  Colored  Convention  assem- 
their  stock  and  tools,  and  asked  them  why  bled  in  that  city  on  May  7th.  It  was  largely 
they  did  so.  The  answer  was  that  they  were  attended  by  delegates  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
starving ;  that  they  were  swindled ;  that  they  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississip- 
were  afraid  of  the  Constitutional  Convention ;  pi,  Mksouri,  Nebraska.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
that  the  Indians  were  coming  to  occupy  the  vania,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina.  The 
soil  and  drive  them  off.  If  any  colored  man  report  set  forth  tne  various  obstructions  to  the 
wanted  to  go,  let  him  go ;  but,  having  met  to  progress  of  the  blacks  during  the  fifteen  years 
consider  the  interests  of  their  race,  he  was  op-  since  emancipation.  These  were  attributed 
posed  to  a  general  movement,  and  must  warn  solely  to  the  prejudices  of  color  and  caste.  It 
the  convention  of  its  ruinous  consequences,  recounted  the  services  of  the  colored  people  to 
Another  orator  cited  the  published  opinion  ot  the  Union  in  freely  shedding  their  blood  in  de- 
Frederick  Douglass  adverse  to  the  exodus.  The  fense  of  its  flag  and  thus  securing  \xb  victory, 
name  of  Douglass  brought  down  a  storm  of  It  demanded  social  and  political  equality  as  a 
yells  and  hisses,  finally  a  resolnticm  was  right.  It  recommended  to  the  various  State 
passed  that  it  was  the  sense  of  this  convention  Legislatures  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  sys- 
that  the  colored  people  of  the  South  should  tem  of  public  education.  It  insisted  that  sep- 
migrate.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  convention  arate  schools  are  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
was  given  to  the  discussion  of  correspondence  both  races,  and  foster  color  prejudices,  and 
from  abroad.  One  of  these  communications  that  where  such  schools  exist  colored  teachers 
was  from  the  *'  Congress  of  Humanity  ^^  in  New  alone  should  be  employed.  It  voted  to  memo- 
York,  suggesting  that  the  Government  should  rialize  Congress  to  place  in  the  hands  of  cci- 
provide  the  people  with  industries,  etc.  The  ored  regents  $800,000,  the  amount  of  unclaimed 
convention  closed  with  an  **  appeal  for  ma-  bounty  of  the  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
terisl  aid  to  the  ofllcial  and  moral  influence  the  Union  army  during  the  late  war,  to  be  used 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  and  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an  industrial 
to  the  Republican  party  and  the  country  at  and  technical  school  for  colored  youths  in  the 
large.  unoccupied  buildings  of  Harper's  Ferry,  or  at 
The  Mississippi  Valley  Labor  Convention  some  other  place  easy  of  access.  The  Com- 
met  in  Vicksburg  on  May  5th.  Its  object  was  mittee  on  Organization  reported  the  consti- 
*^to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  allay  the  ex-  tution  of  an  **  American  Protective  Society," 
dtement  prevailing,  or  will  enable  them  to  whose  objects  are  to  prevent  injustice  to  the 
supply  the  places  of  those  laborers  who  have  colored  people,  to  improve  their  civil,  political, 
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edaoational,  moral,  and  sanitary  condition,  and  yising  colored  people  withoat  means  not  to 
to  solicit  oontribations  everywhere  for  these  come  to  that  city,  as  it  could  neither  support 
objects.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  them  nor  forward  them  to  their  destination. 
'^  heeohed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  confer-  A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Kansas  Belief 
enoe  that  the  colored  people  should  emigrate  Committees  published  a  resolution  that,  ^*  to 
to  those  States  and  Territories  where  they  can  prevent  want  and  suffering  among  our  colored 
enjoy  all  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  immigrants,  we  hereby  express  our  opinion 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  proper  means  should  be  taken  to  divert 
and  enforced  by  the  executive  departments  of  the  tide  of  immigration  to*  other  and  older 
such  States  and  Territories ;  and  we  ask  of  the  States,  where  accumulated  wealth  and  popu la- 
United  States  an  appropriatiou  of  $500,000,  tion  afford  facilities  for  their  successful  settle- 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  our  people  from  the  ment.^^  Notwithstanding  these  discourage- 
South.*'  ments,  the  exodus  has  continued  intermittently 
The  first  refugees  to  Kansas  reached  Wyan-  and  from  various  parts  of  the  South.  The 
dotte  in  the  beginning  of  April.  By  the  1st  of  blacks  are  an  emotional,  credulous,  and  capri- 
August  over  seven  thousand  needy  and  starv-  cious  race.  Emancipation  came  to  them  with- 
ing  persons  had  arrived  in  that  State.  A  Re-  out  preparation  or  effort  on  their  part  They 
lief  Society  was  formed,  with  its  headquarters  understood  by  freedom  exemption  from  labor, 
at  Topeka.  In  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  Nothing  but  experience  can  dispel  the  delu- 
provide  employment,  the  temporary  barracks  sions  and  disquiets  fostered  by  their  peculiar 
greeted  for  their  shelter  were  overcrowded,  political  education. 

and  the  association  had  already  expended  over  In  regard  to  the  exodus,  public  opinion  in 

$7,000  in  alms.     On  the  15th  of  March  the  the  South  tends  to  a  policy  of  masterly  inac- 

Mayor  of  St.  Louis  issued  a  proclamation  ad-  tivity. 
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FEOHTER,  Ohablbs  Albebt,  a  French  ac-  in  Paris,  and  from  this  time  to  1860  was  a 
tor,  born  in  ^London,  October  23,  1824,  died  reigning  favorite  on  the  French  stage.  His 
at  Quakertown,  Pa.,  August  4,  1879.  His  fa-  great  success  in  those  days  was  gained  as  Ar- 
ther,  a  native  of  France,  was  of  German  line-  mand  Duval  in  '^  Les  Dames  aux  Cam61ias,^* 
age;  his  mother,  a  native  of  Flanders,  was  of  of  which  he  was  the  original  representative. 
Italian  lineage;  so  that  in  him  were  united  dis-  In  1850  he  again  went  to  London,  this  time 
tinot  and  opposite  characteristics  of  race.  In  with  the  intention  of  playing  in  English.  On 
temperament  and  speech,  however,  he  was  de-  October  27th  he  made  his  d^but  in  Engliah 
cidedly  French.  He  was  educated  in  England  drama  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  as  Ruy  BlaSi 
and  France.  His  father  desired  him  to  become  which  was  followed  by  '^  The  Corsican  Broth- 
a  sculptor,  but  his  tastes  were  more  inclined  ers,'*  ^'  Don  C6sar  de  Bazan,''  and  finally,  in 
toward  the  dramatic  profession,  and  he  soon  March,  1861,  by  ^^  Hamlet,"  in  which  he 
abandoned  the  atelier  for  the  stage.  His  d6but  achieved  great  success.  In  1869  Charles  Dick- 
occurred  in  1840  at  the  Salle  Mulidre  in  Paris,  ens  wrote  as  follows : 

After  this  event  he  studied  several  weeks  at  perhaps  no  innovation  in  art  was  ever  aooepted  with 

the  Conservatory,  and  then  went  to  Florence,  so  much  favor  by  so  many  intellectual  persons,  pre- 

Italy,  with  a  dramatic  company,  as  leading  committed  to  ana  preoccupied  bv  another  system,  as 

juvenile.      Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  at  his  ^f-  Fechter's  Hamlet.    I  take  this  to  have  been  the 

«i>fka*ia  *A/,r.io«.  kA  4-r.»nA^  k:.  m^*^^w^,^ws  ^^^^  cssc  (ss  it  unouestionably  wss  m  London),  uot  bocauao 

father  s  request  he  turned  his  attention  once  ^f  ^^  pictuiAueness,  not  because  of  ito  novelty,  not 

more  to  sculpture,  becommg  a  student  at  the  because  of  its  many  scattered  beauties,  but  because  of 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Within  a  short  time  its  perfect  consistency  with  itself.  As  the  animal- 
he  was  again  at  the  Conservatory,  remaining,  paintersaidof  his  favorite  picture  of  rabbits,  that  there 
howAVAr  hnt  tihrAA  wAAlrtL  whAn  hia  nAtnA  waa  ^*8  ^^^  nature  about  those  rabbits  than  you  usuaUy 
^1  J!!J  J'  IS  "**^5®  *^®?'^*»  75  Iau  ^  *T^  found  in  rabbits,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Fechtc/s 
placed  on  a  list  of  applicants  for  a  debut  at  the  Hamlet  that  there  was  more  consistency  about  that 
Th64tre  Fran^ais.  While  waiting  for  an  oppor-  Hamlet  than  you  usually  found  in  Hamlets.  Its  greot 
tunity  he  modeled  a  piece  of  scalptnre  repre-  snd  satisfymff  originality  was  in  its  possessing^  the 
senting  "  The  Seven  Capital  Sins,"  for  which  ™®"'  ,?f  5  4^tin^^ly  conceived  and  executed  idos. 
he  received  the  grand  Xlal  of  tje  Academy.  l^J'^^l  ''^l^rv^l^a'^^^^il^ 
In  1844  he  made  his  debut  as  Seide  in  Vol-  for  his  father's  death,  and  remotely  sospioioua  of  its 
taire's  *'  Mahomet,"  and  subsequently  played  cause,  to  his  final  struggle  with  Horatio  for  the  fatal 
Val^re  in  Molidre's  great  comedy.  He  was  <^"Pi  t^®™  ^®™  cohesion  and  coherence  in  Mr.  Fech- 
next  heard  of  at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Beriin,  '^^  "  ^«^  °^^«  character. 
where  he  acted  miscellaneous  parts  under  the  In  1863  he  leased  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and 
management  of  M.  Saint- Aubin.  In  1847  he  brought  out  there  ^' The  Duke's  Motto,"  "Bel 
again  appeared  in  Paris,  acting  in  the  Vaade-  Demonic,"  and  other  successful  pieces.  In 
ville,  ana  in  the  same  year  took  a  company  to  1870  he  came  to  New  York,  and  then  went  to 
London.    In  1848  he  filled  a  third  engagement  Boston,  and  at  both  places  he  met  crowded 
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andiences.  He  next  attempted  to  act  as  man-  oases  in  Memphis  dnring  the  first  week  of  Jnly. 
ager  of  the  Glohe  Theatre  in  Boston,  bat  failed  There  was  a  aeath  in  the  Tenth  Ward  od  July 
in  the  yen  tore.  He  also  on  several  other  oc-  8th,  registered  as  malarial  fever.  It  may  be 
oasions  essayed  management,  the  principal  presumed  that  this  was  really  yellow  fever, 
enterprises  being  the  Lyceum  and  Park  The*  from  the  fact  that  persons  residing  in  the 
atres  in  New  York,  but  generally  met  with  neighborhood,  who  visited  this  patient,  con- 
great  financial  losses.  He  was,  however,  emi-  tracted  that  disease.  On  July  8th  the  first  case 
nently  successful  otherwise,  and  he  was  always  was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Death 
well  received  on  his  appearances  in  difPereut  occurred  on  the  10th,  and  a  poit-mortem  ezam- 
dties.  ination  left  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.    8o 

FEVER,  YELLOW.  The  first  outbreak  of  soon  as  this  became  known,  an  unparalleled 
the  fever  during  this  year  was  in  an  nnezpect-  panic  broke  out.  Railroad  tickets  to  the  value 
ed  quarter.  The  United  States  ship  Plymouth  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars  were  sold  in  one 
Sfuled  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Norfolk  on  the  7th  day.  Streets  and  avenues  were  blocked,  and 
of  November,  1878,  with  several  cases  of  yel-  every  available  vehicle  was  pressed  into  ser- 
low  fever  on  board.  In  this  infected  condi- -  vice.  On  that  day  a  number  of  suspicious  cases 
tion  she  was  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  were  reported,  of  which  five  proved  to  be  yel- 
where  she  underwent  a  rigid  quarantine.  On  low  fever.  These  six  cases  appeared  simulta- 
the  17th  of  December  she  entered  Boston  Har-  neously  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  town, 
bor.  Taking  with  them  their  bedding  and  per-  One  was  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  two  in  the  Eighth, 
Bonal  effects,  officers  and  crew  left  the  vessel  and  three  in  the  Tenth,  at  least  a  mile  distant 
on  the  8th  of  January,  and  did  not  return  to  it  from  the  other  two  points.  No  coromunica- 
until  February  12th.  The  official  report  says:  tion  between  them  has  been  traced.  They  were 
**  During  this  period  the  temperature  of  the  air  attended  by  different  physicians,  who  did  not 
was  generally  below  the  freezing-point,  and  ice  meet,  and  belonged  to  different  social  classes 
formed  and  remained  solid  in  buckets  tnrough-  not  likely  to  be  thrown  in  contact.  It  is  no- 
ont  the  ship.  Hatches  and  air-pipes  were  left  ticeable  that  the  three  houses  in  which  these 
open.  Fumigations  with  sulphurous  acids  were  cases  occurred  were  not  inhabited  during  the 
several  times  used,  disinfectants  applied  to  the  previous  epidemic.  It  is  said  that  bedding  and 
bilges,  and  lime-water  was  freely  used.  In  clothing  used  by  members  of  the  family  who 
fact,  the  disinfecting  agents  of  cold,  fresh  air,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1878  were  still  pre- 
and  fumigation  were  freely  used."  The  Plym*  served  in  one  of  these  houses,  and  that  in  the 
outh  sailed  for  the  Windward  Isles  on  March  othersecond-handbeddinghad  been  purchased. 
16th.  At  sea,  on  the  21st,  yellow  fever  broke  These  may  have  imparted  the  poison.  Strenn- 
ont  on  board.  ous  efforts  were  made  by  isolation  and  disinfeo* 

On  December  16,  1878,  a  family  who  had  tion  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease.  For  a 
resided  for  eight  months  in  Chicago  took  time  there  was  hope  of  success,  but  by  the  19tb 
passage  in  a  Pullman  palace-car  for  New  Or-  of  July,  thoroughly  disheartened,  the  authori- 
Jeans,  and  arrived  there  on  the  18th.  On  the  ties  advised  the  people  to  leave.  On  the  10th 
22d  one  of  the  children  was  taken  down  with  of  August  the  pestilence  was  declared  epidemic, 
an  undoubted  attack  of  yellow  fever.  No  cases  No  part  of  the  city  was  then  exempt,  except 
of  fever  had  occurred  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Ninth  Ward,  an  outlying  suburb  called 
this  family.  It  was  new  and  freshly  paint-  Chelsea.  The  condition  of  Hemphis  was  now 
ed  and  whitewashed,  had  been  opened  to  the  gloomy  beyond  precedent.  Yellow  flags  at 
frosty  air  for  thorough  ventilation  previous  to  every  turn  betokened  the  presence  of  the  de- 
their  occupancy,  and  was  altogether  in  ad-  stroyer.  Door  after  door  bore  this  inscrip- 
mirable  sanitary  condition.  The  child^s  case  tion,  **  Closed  until  after  the  fever."  There 
was  regular  in  all  its  manifestations.  It  had  was  no  life  except  on  the  bluff  where  the  col- 
black  vomit,  and  recovered.  There  were  in  ored  troops  were  encamped.  The  darkest 
this  honsehold  several  unacclimated  persons  in  chapter  in  the  story  of  this  epidemic  is  the  un- 
close attendance  upon  the  patient,  but  none  of  ruly  disposition  evinced  by  the  negro  popnla- 
them  contracted  the  disease.  The  thermome-  tion.  They  flocked  into  the  town,  attracted 
ter  in  the  sick-room  marked  42®.  Outside  the  by  the  expectation  of  free  rations,  and  became 
weather  was  bitterly  cold.  not  only  food  for  the  fever,  but  a  menace  to  the 

Throughout  the  South  the  winter  was  one  living.  Robbery  and  incendiarism  were  of  daily 
of  unusual  severity ;  but  the  cold  proved  in-  occurrence.  The  white  population  were  insuf- 
safficient  to  destroy  the  yellow -fev.er  virus.  ficient  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  proteo- 

MemphU, — Memphis  was  blighted  by  a  recur-  tion  of  property.  The  colored  companies  were 
rence  of  the  scourge.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  caUed  out,  and,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
the  inception  of  the  disease.  It  must  be  re-  Cameron,  aide  to  the  Governor  of  Tennes- 
roembered  that  many  material  interests  are  see,  succeeded  in  represeing  the  disturbances, 
destroyed  by  the  announcement  of  a  single  About  eight  miles  from  the  city  refugee  camps 
case.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  acting  in  all  were  prepared  for  this  class  of  the  population, 
ffood  faith,  physicians  hesitate  to  affix  this  It  was  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  placed 
dreaded  name  so  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  out  of  risk  of  starvation  and  infection,  thus 
doubt.    It  is  probable  that  tiiere  were  several    freeing  the  city  from  riot  and  pauper  sick.    It 
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was  with  much  diffionlty,  and  nnder  the  prom* 
ise  of  government  support,  that  they  were  in- 
daoed  to  remoye. 

The  epidemic  of  this  year  did  not  rouse  pub- 
lic attention  to  tiie  same  degree  as  the  last; 
therefore  there  was  not  the  same  outflow  of 
sympathy  and  substantial  aid.  The  Howard 
Association,  fully  organised,  pursued  its  labor 
of  charity ;  but  the  efficiency  of  its  work  was 
cramped  by  lack  of  means.  Tet  the  necessity 
was  great.  The  mortality  in  proportion  to  the 
nnacolimated  population  was  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1878,  and  the  suffering  was 
unprecedented.  The  population  when  the  fever 
showed  itself  is  estimated  by  the  snperinten- 
dent  of  camps  at  88,400 ;  of  these  20,000  were 
sent  into  camp  outside  the  town,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  This  prompt  depopulation 
left  within  the  city  limits  about  18,600,  of 
whom  14^500  were  black.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  as  regis- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  middle  of 
November : 
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The  unsanitary  condition  of  Memphis  is  ad- 
mitted, and  is  in  great  part  attributed  to  the 
disorganization  occasioned  by  the  plague  of 
1878.  Sickness  and  death  did  their  work  on 
the  penannel  of  the  Board  of  Health  itself. 
Sanitary  work,  suspended  during  that  epidemic, 
was  not  recommenced  until  the  succeeding 
February.  When  reorganized,  the  Board  of 
Health  was  in  a  measure  paralyzed.  The  char- 
ter of  the  city  of  Memphis  was  abolished  by 
the  Legislature  in  January.  The  Legislative 
Oouncil^  as  the  new  government  was  styled, 
accepted  neither  the  assets  nor  the  liabilities 
of  their  predecessors,  thus  beginning  their  ad- 
ministration with  an  empty  treasury  and  with- 
out credit.  The  operations  of  t^e  Ooundl 
were  farther  suspended  pending  a  suit  to  as- 
certain its  legality.  Thus  for  seven  months  a 
city  claiming  a  population  of  40,000  was  with- 
out power  or  means  to  enforce  the  most  ordi- 
nary health  ordinance.  Its  condition  needs  no 
description.  The  necessity  for  sanitary  work 
was  so  apparent  that,  once  begun,  it  was  pros- 
ecuted with  vigor.    Much  was  accomplished 


through  individual  effort  It  is  said  that  in 
July  the  condition  of  the  city  compared  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Streets 
and  alleys  had  been  cleansed.  Proper  garbage- 
carts  had  for  the  first  time  been  procured,  and 
they  were  in  daily  use.  But  the  evU  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  superficial  cleanliness.-  Situated 
on  a  bluff,  with  the  current  of  the  mightiest  of 
rivers  sweeping  below,  nature  has  offered  every 
facility  for  proper  drainage  and  sewerage.  No 
advantage  has  oeen  taken  of  this.  The  Gayoso 
Bayou  is  a  fruitful  source  of  miasma.  The  sys- 
tem of  vaults  is  noisome.  The  water  in  wells 
and  underground  cisterns  is  contaminated. 
The  Nicolson  pavement  is  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  had  been  torn  up  pre- 

Earatory  to  a  substitution  of  stone.  The  fever 
as  been  attributed  to  the  work  on  this  pave- 
ment The  uncovered  earth  and  rotting  wood 
may  have  generated  malaria,  but  the  relaying 
of  the  pavement  can  not  be  the  cause  of  the 
fever,  smoe  it  was  begun  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, after  the  fever  was  epidemic,  and  only  on 
a  short  porticm  of  a  business  street  leading  to 
the  Oharleston  depot  Much  oppoation  was 
made  to  the  order  prohibiting  the  traffic  in 
cotton.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  cotton 
does  not  carry  infecticm.  The  French  code 
ranks  it  also  among  the  second  or  less  danger- 
ous class  of  fomites,  on  what  scientific  grounds 
is  not  known.  The  Question  was  hotly  de- 
bated, local  interests  being  bound  up  in  the 
decision. 

The  yellow  fever  spread  from  Memphis  to 
many  neighboring  points.  At  Buntyn  Statioa, 
where  it  proved  severe,  there  is  some  doubt  aa 
to  its  importation,  a  child  having  died  there  on 
June  27ti]  of  continued  fever  ending  in  black 
vomit  This  case  was  reported  to  the  Shelby 
Medical  Society  on  July  2d,  but  not  pronounced 
yellow  fever.  Five  similar  cases  among  chil- 
dren in  Memphis,  resulting  in  recovery,  were 
reported  at  the  same  meeting,  six  days  before 
the  first  acknowledged  case  of  yellow  fever. 
Near  Oak  Grove,  Miss.,  thirty  mUes  southeast 
of  Memphis,  the  outbreak  is  traced  to  goods 
wagonea  from  that  town.  A  young  lady, 
whose  wedding  attire  was  brought  in  this  way, 
was  the  first  victim.  After  ^ye  days*  illness, 
she  died  on  September  22d.  Unfortunately,  the 
disease  was  not  recognized,  isolation  was  not 
attempted,  and  it  spread  rapidly  among  her 
relations  and  friends  in  this  thickly  settled  seo- 
tion.  At  Forest  City,  Ark.,  out  of  the  first 
thirteen  deaths,  nine  were  females.  They  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  a  victim  of  this  unrecog^ 
nized  malady,  and  probably  contracted  the  dis- 
ease in  the  dose  room  where  the  services  were 
performed.  At  Vidalia  and  Concordia  the 
fever  ran  a  short  but  severe  course.  In  Mem- 
phis it  gradually  declined  until  October  25th, 
when  pickets  and  inspectors  were  disbanded, 
and  the  epidemic  was  declared  at  an  end. 

New  Orlsam, — ^The  year  opened  with  a 
novel  but  welcome  sight  During  several  daya 
the  pavements  were  almost  impassable.    Iik 
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fha  gardeiiB  and  public  sqaares  every  blade  of  disease  to  recovery.  No  infectioD  spread  from 
grass  and  the  broad  banana-leavea  were  cased  this  patient.  The  next  cases  occnrred  eleven 
in  ice,  which  (jittered  bnt  did  not  melt  ander  weeks  later,  in  a  house  on  Third  Street,  be- 
a  brilliant  son.  It  is  conceded  that  fever  tween  Oonstance  and  Camp.  Constance  Street 
does  not  spread  with  the  temperatnre  below  has  been  for  years  the  spot  where  the  fever 
60^  and  it  nas  been  the  prevalent  belief  that  a  comes  earliest  and  lingers  latest  Through 
cold  lower  than  82^  is  destructive  of  the  i>oi8on.  this  section  once  ran  a  sluggish  bayou,  long 
Houses  were  thrown  open  to  freely  admit  this  since  filled  up.  Possibly  its  marshy  surround- 
beneficent  natural  disinfectant.  But  reliance  in^,  or  its  action  as  a  natural  drain  to  the 
on  refrigeration  did  not  supersede  other  at-  neighborhood,  may  cause  its  unhealthiness. 
tempts  at  sanitation,  the  lessons  of  the  previ-  There  had  been  several  cases  and  one  death  in 
ous  year  being  too  vivid.  The  city  authorities,  this  Third  Street  house  during  1878.  It  was 
and  the  local  and  the  national  Boards  of  Health,  rented  by  an  unacclimated  faiuily,  who  had 
were  ably  seconded  by  a  volunteer  organiza-  never  spent  a  summer  in  New  Orleans.  It 
tion,  the  New  Orleans  Auxiliary  Sanitary  As-  had  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  cleansed, 
sociation.  They  collected  their  own  funds  by  except  the  vault,  which  had  not  been  emptied 
private  subscription,  cooperated  with  the  muni-  for  more  than  a  year.  This  was  done  on  June 
cipal  authorities,  and  did  much  work  that  the  8th.  On  the  16th  one  of  the  children  showed 
city  and  Board  of  Health  could  not  perform,  fever  symptoms.  On  the  17th  the  second 
They  established  a  systematic  house-to-house  child  was  taken.  The  third  was  attacked  on 
inspection.  Not  satisfied  with  suggesting  dis-  the  22d,  and  the  fourth  on  the  27th.  On  the 
infection,  they  undertook  it,  and  it  was  done  12th  of  July  the  uncle  of  these  children  caught 
efficiently  and  continually.  Pumps,  one  of  the  disease.  On  the  14th  the  last  child  was 
which  cost  $9,000,  were  presented  by  the  Presi-  fever-stricken.  On  the  17th  the  father,  pilot 
dent  of  this  Association  and  a  public-spirited  on  board  a  river-steamer,  was  prostratea  by 
firm  of  merchanta.  With  their  aid  the  gutters  the  disease  when  the  boat  was  twenty  miles 
were  constantly  flowing  with  fresh  water,  below  Yicksburg.  Of  these  seven  cases  all 
The  potter's-field,  a  crying  evil,  was  covered  recovered.  The  symptoms  were  not  so  marked 
with  a  deep  layer  of  earth,  and  a  new  one  was  as  to  convince  the  attending  physician,  a  man 
opened.  Kouaed  by  their  appeals,  public  opin-  of  experience  and  integrity,  that  they  were 
ion  enforced  many  reforms.  The  Common  yellow  fever,  and  they  were  therefore  not  re- 
Council  undertook  the  work  of  filling,  not  with  ported.  A  servant  employed  in  this  house- 
garbage  but  with  pure  river- sand,  the  *^  fever-  nold,  after  nursing  the  sick  children,  went  to 
holes"  which  for  over  twenty-five  years  have  Mississippi  City  to  visit  her  family,  who  reside 
disfigured  the  Levee,  extending  for  a  mile  near  this  seashore  resort,  situated  a  short  dis* 
along  the  river-front.  The  magnitude  of  the  tance  from  New  Orleans  on  the  Gulf  coast  i 
work  accomplished  may  be  better  estimated  Apparently  well  when  she  left  New  Orleans, 
when  it  is  said  that  they  average  six  feet  in  on  the  6th  of  July  she  was  seized,  before  she 
depth.  The  area  to  be  filled  was  644^000  reached  her  home  on  the  evening  of  that  same 
square  feet,  or  about  fifteen  acres,  and  reauired  day.  On  the  10th  she  died.  The  fever  was 
129,000  cubic  yards  of  sand.  Much  is  due  to  communicated  to  her  family.  On  the  18th 
these  energetic  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  two  were  taken,  on  the  19th  two  more,  and 
exemption  from  epidemic  is  doubtless  the  re-  on  the  20th  the  last  brother  was  attacked, 
suit  of  a  combination  of  causes.  The  weather  Of  these  six  cases,  two  died.  Some  two  hun- 
throuffhout  the  summer  was  unusually  and  dred  yards  distant  from  them  was  the  resi- 
sometimes  unseasonably  cool.  The  tables  on  dence  of  a  gentleman  whose  son  was  taken  ill 
page  868  show  the  relative  temperature,  barom-  on  July  25th.  It  is  believed  that  this  child 
eter,  and  rainfall  of  the  two  seasons.  The  played  with  his  little  neighbors,  and  thus  con- 
languor  and  oppression  under  which  sick  and  tracted  the  disease.  Much  difference  of  opin- 
well  suffered  during  1878  belong  evidently  ion  prevailed  among  the  physicians  who  ex- 
to  atmospheric  conditiona  not  yet  tabulated,  amined  these  cases.  Some  classed  them  as 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  the  interests  of  science,  bilious,  some  as  malarial  hiemorrhagic  fever, 
that  the  Signal  Service  does  not  in  New  Orleans  The  question  was  practically  settled  when  an 
test  the  degree  of  electricity.  The  alkalinity  Italian  girl  dwelling  at  the  corner  of  Constance 
of  the  air  should  also  be  registered.  and  Second  Streets,  within  a  short  distance  of 
In  the  teeth  of  much  heated  opposition,  a  the  house  where  the  seven  doubtful  cases  had 
strong  quarantine  was  maintained  by  ^e  local  previously  appeared,  died  of  undoubted  yellow 
Board  of  Health.  Notwithstanding  this,  tiie  fever  on  July  27th.  A  washerwoman  living 
first  case  of  this  season  entered  the  city  on  the  in  the  next  yard  carried  home  the  clothing  of 
27th  of  March.  The  steamship  BaltinDore,  a  family  in  Washington  Street,  who  received 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  reached  quarantine  on  March  the  infection.  They  perceived  an  odor  of  car- 
26th.  After  due  fumigation  and  ventilation,  bolic  acid,  and  discovered  too  late  that  it  was 
and  two  davs*  detention,  she  was  allowed  to  due  to  disinfectants  lavishly  used  on  the  ad- 
proceed.    The  coxswdn  was  taken  down  with  joining  premises. 

fever  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.    Removed  Within  two  squares  of  the  first   infected 

to  the  Touro  Infirmary,  he  passed  through  the  house  was  the  mansion  of  General  Hood.    Af- 
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»  Statement  iff  Mean  Daily  Barometer  far  June,  Jvly,  Au^tat,  September,  e 
tober,  1878  and  1879,  at  JV«w  Orleant,  La. 
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ter  three  members  of  the  family  had  fallen  New  Orleans,  one  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  four 
viotims  to  the  fever,  a  careful  inspection  by    from  Morgan  City. 

the  physician  of  the  local  Board  of  Health  Morgan  City  is  a  port  of  entry  on  Berwick^s 
revealed  two  ill-constructed  and  unventilated  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  from  New  Orleans.  It 
vaults  beneath  the  basement  These  were  se-  has  a  fine  harbor,  used  chiefly  by  the  Texas 
curely  sealed,  and,  whether  as  a  result  or  as  a  steamers  connecting  with  Morgan's  Texas  and 
simple  coincidence,  no  further  cases  occurred  Opelousas  Railroad.  The  population  is  about 
in  tnis  numerous  and  unacclimated  household.  8,000.  It  was  scourged  in  1878.  The  fever 
The  deaths  in  this  family  gave  an  unusual  broke  out  again  early  m  the  season.  The  house 
notoriety  to  the  existence  of  fever  in  New  in  which  the  Jewish  rabbi  and  his  wife  died 
Orleans.  Quarantines  were  maintained  with  in  1878  was  hurriedly  closed.  Not  even  wasi 
rigor,  and  the  commercial  loss  to  the  city  was  the  last  meal  removed  from  the  table.  In  May 
as  great  as  in  years  of  severe  epidemic.  the  house  was  opened  and  the  effects  were  sold 

A  focus  of  infection  was  well  established,  at  auction.  From  this  house  and  its  scattered 
and  round  it  the  disease  smoldered  slowly,  contents  the  virus  spread.  From  Morgan  City 
The  local  Board. of  Health  attacked  it  prompt-  the  infection  was  taken  to  Berwick  and  thence 
ly,  and  exhausted  tlie  resources  of  science  in  to  CentreviUe.  Persons  from  Bayou  Bceuf  who 
disinfection.  Always  menacing,  the  disease  visited  Morgan  City  before  the  disease  was  reo- 
never  attained  the  mastery,  until  frost,  or  the  ognized  carried  the  infection  home  with  them, 
power  that  controls  both  pestilence  and  frost,  Thence  it  spread  through  Assumption  Parish, 
relieved  the  people  from  deadly  apprehen-  and  in  a  capricious  and  sporadic  manner  visited 
sion.  various  small  settlements  and  pi mtations.    It 

The  infected  district  lay  between  Tchoupitou-  followed  the  lines  of  travel  rather  than  those 
las  and  Constance,  First  and  Seventh  Streets,  of  prevalent  winds.  At  the  Patout  settlement 
comprising  in  all  forty-five  squares.  From  it  was  generally  disseminated,  and  was  fatal 
these  must  be  excluded  six  squares  in  the  south-  during  its  brief  visitation.  A  social  gathering 
west  comer  which  were  exempted.  Within  was  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal 
this  limited  area  occurred  twenty-four  out  of  families  of  the  neighborhood,  a  young  lady 
the  forty-one  cases  of  this  year.  Of  the  re-  belonging  to  which  had  returned  from  a  visit 
maining  seventeen  cases,  five  were  imported,  indisposed,  but  not  ill.  The  festivities  went  on 
The  twelve  others  were  distributed  over  dif-  until  a  sudden  diange  for  the  worse  occurred, 
ferent  pares  of  the  city.  These  may  or  may  and  before  the  guests  could  leave  the  house  she 
not  have  been  '^  original  cases."  It  has  been  died  of  pronounced  yellow  fever.  Many  of 
found  impossible  to  trace  their  causes.  ^  They  them  were  soon  fever  stricken, 
evinced  no  disposition  to  spread  except  in  the  In  comparison  with  1878,  the  fever  record 
infected  district.  This  dangerous  locality  was  of  1879  is  insignificant.  A  wide  field  for  study 
the  scene  of  the  sharp  autumnal  epidemic  of  and  experiment  was  opened.  The  warmth  of 
1876,  while  the  rest  of  the  city  was  spared,  the  discussion  provoked  proves  the  earnestness 
It  is  the  field  upon  which  public-ffpiritea  sani-  of  the  inquirers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pre- 
tarians  should  expend  all  their  energies.  Its  ventives  or  remedy  may  be  found.  The  ques- 
redemption  from  pestilence  would  silence  op-  Hon  of  quarantine  is  stiU  an  open  one.  Until 
ponents  sooner  than  columns  of  paper  argu-  disproved,  its  officers  should  be  upheld  by  opin- 
ment.  ion  and  the  press.    No  commercial  interests 

Although  there  have  been  oases  of  doubtful  should  weigh  against  the  public  health.  That 
or  difiicult  diagnosis,  the  foculty  have  shown  the  virus  is  transported  in  ships  is  known, 
a  spirit  of  candor.  Suspicious  cases  have  been  Many  pronounce  it  a  ship-disease.  In  1872 
reported,  and  due  consultation  has  been  held  there  was  in  the  harbor  of  Pernambuco  a 
with  a  single  eye  to  truth.  The  following  frightful  epidemic  confined  wholly  to  the  ship- 
table  is  worthy  of  acceptance  as  containing  ping,  no  cases  whatever  being  produced  on 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth :  shore.  A  new  ship,  built  in  1876,  the  Niaga- 
ra, became  infected  in  Havana  and  underwent 
s^entifio  disinfection.  The  day  after  leaving 
New  York,  on  the  return  trip,  yellow  fever 
broke  out  on  board.  From  this  it  is  argued 
that  the  vessel  itself  communicated  the  infec- 
tion. It  is  known  that  infection  clings  to  de- 
cayed wood.  The  captain  attributes  it  to  faulty 
construction,  as  two  inches  of  her  bilge-water 
can  not  be  pumped  out.  These  are  suggestive 
instances.  Kefrigeration  has  not  yet  been  fairlv 
tested.  It  ought  to  be  fully  tried,  although 
Alpine  researches  have  demonstrated  that  low- 
Of  the  forty-one.  cases,  all  were  whites;  class  organisms  inclosed  in  ice  for  an  indefi- 
nineteen  were  natives  of  New  Orleans,  two  of  nite  period  have  retained  vitality, 
the  State  at  large,  and  twenty  were  persons  The  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  are  the 
from  abroad.    The  five  imported  cases  reached    vigorous  measures  taken  to  confront  the  foe. 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Pablio  interest  is  aronted.  Soientists  are  grap- 
pling with  unsolved  bat  not  insoluble  problems. 
Sewerage  and  drainage  are  discussed.  The 
country  at  large  is  receiving  advanced  iAstmo- 
tion  in  hygiene.  Sanitary  associations  are 
prosecuting  the  work  of  disinfection  and  dean* 
liness.  The  American  Health  Association  is 
continuing  its  labors.  Railroad  managers  have 
met  in  convention  to  secure  liberty  of  traffic 
and  security  to  health.  State  boards  of  health 
are  employing  local  experience  and  State  pow- 
ers. The  Government  has  undertaken  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  inter-State  difficulties,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  whole  water-line  in  prevent- 
ing importation.  (See  Hbaltr,  Natiokal 
BoABD  OF.)  We  may  trust  that  the  year  is  at 
hand  when  the  land  will  be  delivered  from  the 
noisome  pestilence. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  improvement  in  commercial  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  previous  year  was  continued  dur- 
ing 1879,  although  the  last  six  months  of  it 
passed  under  a  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
The  refunding  of  the  Qovemment  bonds  was 
entirely  suoceesfnl,  and  even  a  lower  rate  of 
Interest  was  suggested  as  practicable. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  in  December,  1878,  there  was 
presented  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1879, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  remaining 
three  quarters,  as  follows : 


For  fMi  $ad  mlMelUuMooi 
expeii»«c  tneludinir  pub- 
Uo  boiidliiffs,  UrbthooMa, 
Mid  roHtrnng  the  rtTenna 

For  Indiaiu 

For  penttons 

For  milltarjr  ettoblithment, 
isolndiiiff  fortlflofttkMia, 
river  uid  harbor  Improve* 
meats,  tod  areeiiala 

For  miral  eetebttahmeDk,  in- 
elodlBg  veeMle  ead  ma- 
chinery, and  improve- 
menu  at  navy  yards 

For  intenst  on  the  pabtte 
debt 


Total  ordbisiT  ezpen 
dltorea. $78,844,573  27 


F«r  tlMqavter 

hif  Septan 

ai^MTS. 


FardM 


$1B,044,510  6S 
1,7S0«617  tt 
7,809,465  eS 


10,256,900  87 

4,520,748  84 
88,907,427  06 


|80,96fi,4SII  88 

8,048,488  75 

21,497,584  h7 


28,741,098  18 

10,479,287  IS 
63,082,578  94 


$166,755,426  78 


rorthtqaartir 

10, 18T8. 

thrMqiMMi«i«rtka 

JMf. 

AetaaL 

MbMtod. 

From  enstoms. 

$88,868,268  10 

28,57^,144  46 

260,765  68 

8,868,519  08 

897,787  10 

244,688  88 

508,880  76 

41,127  51 

5,441  28 

71,968  81 

1,060,027  87 

$91181.781  90 

From  intemsl  revenue. .... 

From  sales  <tf  pablio  lands.. 

From  tax  on  cinnilstion  and 
deposits  ofnatlonal  banlcs 

F^om  lepaymeat  of  tntor^ 
est  by  Paolflo  Bsttway 
Gompsnies. 

86,427,855  54 
789,284  87 

8^1,480  97 

952,269  90 

705,166  07 

1,481,109  94 

908,872  49 

44,558  77 
1,72%.(»1  69 
t289,972  68 

F^m  oosioms  flBes,  fines, 
penalttoa,  eto 

From   feea— consalsr,   let- 
ters patent,  and  famds. . . . 

from  proceeds  of  sales  of 
Government  property .. . 

From  premiam  on  sales  of 
coin 

From  profits  on  coinage,  etc. 
From  miscellaneoas  sources 

Total  receipts 

878,899,728  48 

8191,100,276  57 

Total  receipts,  aetnal  and  estlmstod $264,500,000 

Total  expwditorea,  aetnal  and  estimated. 240,100,000 

Leaving  a  balance  ofl $24,400,000 

applicable-  tn  the  alnking  ftand,  which  Is  estimated  te  the 
year  at  $86,954,607.87. 

By  this  estimate  it  was  expected  that  the 
surplus  would  he  124,400,000.  But  the  ordi* 
nary  revenues  from  idl  sources  for  the  fisoal 
year  ending  June  80,  1870,  were  as  follows: 

IVomcostoms $187,280,047  TO 

From  interns]  roveooe 118,561.610  68 

From  sales  of  pnbUchmds 924,781  0$ 

Fhun  tax  on  drnilatloo  and  depots  of  n*- 
tlooal  baaka 

Fh>m  ropaymeot  of  interest  by  PadiBc  Hall- 
way companies 

From  customs  Itos,  fines,  penalties,  etc 

From  fbce    consniar.  letters  patent,  and  lands. 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  prop- 
erty  

From  premiam  on  salsa  ct  coin 

From  promlum  on  loans 

From  profits  on  cdnace,  etc 8,921988  87 

From  rovennes  of  theDUtrtct  of  Oalambla. . .       1,741^481  16 

From  mlsceUaaeoos  sources 8,046^05 

Tots!  ordinary  receipts $878,897484  48 

The  ordinary  ezpenditares  for  the  same  pe^ 
riod  were : 


8,747,500  81 

2,707,201  08 
1.100,871  88 
2,186,051  79 

181,128  81 

8,104  88 

1,496.948  25 


In  the  actual  receipts  for  1878-79,  given  he- 
low,  there  was  an  increase  compared  with  the 
previous  year  of  between  16  and  17  millions-- 
in  customs  revenues,  7  millions;  in  internal 
revenue,  nearly  8  millions;  and  from  interest 
from  Pacific  Railroads,  coinage  profits,  and 
other  sources,  over  6i  millions — offset  by  a 
decrease  in  public  land  sales,  profits  on  sales  of 
coin,  bank- taxes,  etc.,  footing  up  about  two 
thirds  of  a  million. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  actual 
and  estimated,  were : 


For  civil  expenses. 

For  fbroiipi  Intereoorse 

For  Indians. 

For  pensions,  indudinr  $5,878,000 
pensions 

For  the  milttery  establishment  Includlnir  riv- 
er and  harbor  improvements  and  anonale, 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  ves- 
sels, machinery,  and  Improvements  at  navy 
yards 

For  misceHaneouA  expenditures,  Indudinip 

Sibllc  buildings,  HghthonseSfSnd  collecting 
e  revenue 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of 

Cohimbia 

For  interest  on  the  pnbUe  debt.. 

For  payment  of  HaUlkx  award 


$16,439,997  IT 
1,888,886  18 
5,206408  08 

85,121,482  88 

40,429^660  18 

1^12^126  84 

88,670,205  78 

8,597.616  41 

105.827,949  00 

5^500,000  00 

Totsl  ordlnsry  sxpendltorea. $266,947,889~n 

Leaving  a  surplus  rovenne  of $6,879,1800  98 

Which  was  applied  as  follows : 


To  the  redemption  of  United  Btatea  notes, 
etc 

To  the  redemption  of  fhMtionaJ  curroncy . .. . 

To  the  redemption  of  »ix  per  cent.  Nmos  Ibr 
the  sinking  fhnd 

To  loorsase  of  cash  balance  In  the  Treaaniy.. 


$91,617  00 
70M58  66 

18,500  80 

6,1244124  n 


Total $6,879,800 
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The  amount  dae  the  unking  fond  for  the 
year  was  $86,955,604.63,  leaving  a  deficiency 
on  this  account  of  (30,076,808.70.  Compared 
with  the  preyions  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  for 
1879  have  increased  $16,711,159.70,  in  the  fol- 
lowing items :  In  customs  revenue,  $7,079,867.- 
50;  in  internal  revenue,  $2,979,985.84;  in  pre- 
mium on  loans,  $1,496,948.25;  in  repayment 
of  interest  hy  Pacific  Railroad  companies,  $1,- 
840,246.67 ;  in  profits  on  coinage,  $1,284,176.- 
84;  and  in  miscellaneous  items,  $2,580,440.10. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  $647,858.94,  as  fol- 
lows :  In  sales  of  public  lands,  $164,962.81 ;  in 
premium  on  sales  of  coin,  $308,997.92;  in 
semi-anuua)  tax  on  banks,  $115,552.64;  and 
in  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property, 
$68,841.07 ;  making  a  net  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts from  aU  sources  for  the  year  of  $16,068,- 
305.76. 

The  expenditures  show  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $82,228,781.26,  as  follows:  In 
the  War  Department,  $8,271,512.88;  in  the 
Interior  Department,  $8,561,292.11  (Indians 
$576,828.80,  and  pensions  $7,984,468.31);  in 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $2,827,0H85 ; 
and  in  the  civil  and  miscellaneous,  $12,563,- 
851.92.  Tbere  was  a  decrease  of  $2,240,174.- 
58  in  the  Navy  Department ;  making  a  net  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  of  $29,988,556.78. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1880, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  three  remaining  quar- 
ters, were  as  follows: 


For  drll  and  mboellaneoat 
expeoMft,  InelQdiiig  pab- 
Uc  boUdlDgB.  llf  htboaaes« 
and  ooUecUng  tEe  revanu* 

For  Indlani 

For  puisiont— regaltf 

For  UTMn  of  pentloDB.. . . . 

For  mlllUry  MUbllBhinent, 
Inolndliiff  fortlficatloiiA, 
river  and  harbor  improve- 
moDta,  and  araenala 

Tot  naval  eatabttahinent,  in- 
eluding  veaaela  and  ma- 
ehinecy  and  Improve- 
meota  at  navy  yardi 

For  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

For  intereit  on  the  puMio 
debt 


Fovth* 


•rth* 


Total  ordinary  txpen- 
ditnrea. 


$12,160,761  84 

2,048,748  C8 

10,892,742  06 

16,87<a49  60 


12,101,897  88 

449«,0e»09 

1,168,728  60 

82,786,680  46 


$89,087,769  66 

8,451,901  98 

80,480,807  94 

8,202,700  40 


81,017,692  81 

11,908,480  41 

8,182,787  80 

61,140,794  04 


$91,688,880  10 


$172,816,614  90 


Froiu  efiatonia« ..• *  •■ 

From  internal  revenue 

Fran  aalea  of  public  landa. . 
From  tax  on  circnlation  and 

depoeita  of  national  banks 
From  rqMurment  of  intereat 

t^  Fadne  Bailway  oom- 

paniM 

From  eustoma  Ams,  llnea, 

pMaltiea,eto 

Fran  ftefr-Hxmaukr,  lettera 

patent,  and  landa 

From  proceeda  of  tales  of 

Qovenoient  property. . . . 
From  profits  on  ootaage,  etc. 
From  revenuea  of  the 

trict  of  Colombia 
From  misoellaneons  souroee 


Total  receipts.. 


$44,088,497  98 

99,409,601  81 

117,888  61 

8,860,069  60 


902,497  46 
289,070  28 
008,864  99 

00^965  88 

469,486  09 

988,884  08' 
1,109,884  17! 


$107,916,002  07 

86^090,808  19 

882,616  89 

8,889,480  40 


1,947,079  04 

860,420  74 

1,098,180  71 

144^084  67 
9,080,018  91 

1,461,180  04 
1,940,660  88 


$79,848,668  61    $908,108,888  89 


The  estimated  expenditures  for  187^'80 
show  an  increase  of  24  millions  over  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  unusual  charge  of 
arrears  of  pensions  makes  up  this  whole  ex- 
cess. There  is  a  decrease  of  ahout  8  millions 
in  the  interest  account,  and  another  of  ahout 
^  millions  in  the  civil  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, offset  hy  an  increase  in  military  ex- 
penses of  over  4  millions,  and  in  regular  pen- 
sions of  2  millions.  The  expenditures  for  the 
first  quarter  and  estimates  for  the  remaining 
three  quarters  of  the  year  are  as  follows : 


Total  noelpts,  actual  and  estimated $288,000,000  00 

Total  expendlturoa,  actual  and  estimated. ..     264,000,000  00 

Leaving  a  bslttweot $24,000,000  00 

After  applying  the  halance  of  the  special  de- 
posit of  united  States  notes  held  in  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  redemption  of  fractional  currency, 
amounting  to  $8,875,984^  to  the  payment  of 
arrears  of  pensions,  as  directed  in  section  8  of 
the  act  approved  June  21, 1879,  the  increased 
revenue  derived  during  tiie  months  of  July, 
August,  and  8eptemher  of  this  fiscal  year, 
1879-'80,  was  fully  absorbed  by  current  ex- 
penses, and  the  payment  of  $16,874,249.60 
arrears  of  pensions  accruing  under  the  act  ap- 
proved January  25,  1879.  Notwithstanding 
these  unusual  demands,  the  Department  was 
able  to  purchase  and  apply  to  the  sinking  fund, 
out  of  the  surplus  revenues  for  the  month  of 
October,  $10,050,000  six  per  centum  bonds  of 
1881,  and  $676,050  five  per  centum  bonds,  act 
of  March  8, 1864,  the  latter  of  which  is  tlie 
excess  of  redemptions  of  these  bonds  over  is- 
sues of  four  per  cents  under  the  reAmding 
acts;  and  unless  unexpected  appropriations, 
available  for  expenditure  within  the  year,  are 
made  by  Congress,  the  surplus  revenues,  in 
addition  to  paying  off  the  balance  of  arrears 
of  penaons,  will  probably  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  apply  to  the  sinking-fund  account, 
during  the  year,  the  sum  of  $24,000,000. 

It  is  contemplated  in  the  estimates  of  reve- 
nue that  the  receipts  will  be  about  the  ordina- 
ry amount,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  first 
quarter  was  abnormal  and  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue. They  will  therefore  be  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  Gk>vernment  unless  Congress 
should  make  some  unusual  appropriations,  or 
repeal  or  reduce  existing  taxes.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  other 
sources  of  revenue  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  moderate  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee  and  an  internal  tax  upon  manufactures 
of  opium  are  recommended.  Opium  particu- 
larly is  recommended,  because  large  quantities 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  867 

prepared  for  smoking  are  brought  into  the  In  his  opinion  the  provisions  of  law  now  ez- 
country,  and  the  article,  being  of  small  balk  isting  are  ample  to  enable  the  Department  to 
and  great  valae,  is  easily  smuggled.  A  sim-  maintain  the  resumption, 
ilar  article  is  manufactured  in  this  country  The  question  whether  United  States  notea 
from  the  crude  opium,  and  it  is  difficult  to  de-  ought  still  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment 
termine  whether  the  product  in  any  given  of  debts  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Sec- 
case  is  of  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  retary.  His  views  are  thus  expressed: 
Therefore  an  iuternal  tax  eoual  to  that  on  the  The  power  of  Congress  to  make  them  such  was  as- 
imported  article,  $5  per  pound,  is  recommended  serted  W  Congress  aurinff  the  war,  and  wos  upheld 
on  all  prepared  in  this  country  for  smoking.  by  the  Supreme  Court    The  power  to  relBsue  them 

The  payments  into  the  sinking  fund  have  *»  toe  ofpeoa,  after  thev  are  once  redeemed,  is 

«^*  K-.JU  ir^^*  «Tv  fr*  *\.^  .^^nuimAn*.  *»#  ♦!.«>  contcsted  m  that  Court    Pnor  to  1862,  only  gold  and 

not  been  kept  up  to  the  reqmremento  of  the  ^^^^  ^^„  ^  ,^  ^^^^^    B^m^^  ^i,  dep<5ited  by 

acts  of  Ck>ngres8.  Those  of  JJebruary  25,  private  individuola  in  the  mints  and  coined  In  con ve- 
1862,  and  July  14, 1870,  durect  the  purchase  or  nient  fonna  and  designs,  indicating  weight  and  fine- 
payment  of  one  per  centum  of  the  entire  debt  n^*-  I*»P«r  money  is  a  promise  to  pay  such  coin.  No 

within  Moh  finftftl  xt^xr  ftfh^r  Jnlv  1   lSfi2  to  htk  constitutional  objection  is  rusod  against  the  issue  of 

witmn  eacn  nscal  year  atier  j  uiy  i,  l»w,  to  De  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  J  .^^^^  to  be  usSd  as  a  port  of  the 

sot  apart  as  a  sinkmg  fund,  and  the  mterest  to  droulating  medium.    The  chief  objection  to  the  emis- 

be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  slon  of  paper  money  by  the  Government  grows  out  of 

debt.    The  loss  ox  revenue  consequent  on  the  the  legu-cender  douse,  for  without  this  the  United 

general  depression  of  business  during  the  last  States  note  would  be  measured  by  its  convenience  in 

g'w  years'rendered  it  impossible  to  comply  Trf i^?^4  ^^bLT^^roL^^^^^^^ 

with  these  acts  and  meet  the  appropriations  of  tions  may  properly  prevail ;  but  it  would  seem  that 

Congress.  during  peace,  and  especially  during^  times  of  prosper* 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments,  as  re-  Jjy  snd  surplus  revenue,  the  promissoiy  note  of  the 

quired  by  act  of  Congress,  took  place  on  Janu-  Umted  Btotes  ought  to  stand  like  any  other  promis- 

^     ,   -  oin        TT  •*  ^  G*  /        *  *^  !!*Ti:    A     •  *  Bory  note.    It  should  be  current  money  only  by  being 

ary  1, 1879,  on  United  States  notes,  at  the  Assist-  promptiy  redeemed  in  coin  on  demand.    The  note^ 

ant  Treasurer's  ofiSce  in  New  York.  The  reserve  the  United  States  is  now  received  for  all  public  dues, 

of  coin  over  and  above  all  matured  liabilities  at  it  is  carefully  limited  in  amount,  it  b  promptly  re- 

that  date  was  $183,608,804.     The  operation  of  deemed  on  demand,  md  omj>le  reserves  in  coin  are 

♦Ka  ^^^^^^^i^  ««♦  ;-  *kn.  A^^,^\i,^  K».  4kA  provided  to  give  confidence  m  and  secunty  for  such 

the  resumption  act  is  thus  desonbed  by  the  {;jdemption.    With  these  conditions  mainlined,  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  report  to  Con-  United  States  note  will  bo  readily  received  and  paid  on 

gress :  all  demands.    While  tlicy  are  maintained,  tlie  legal- 

...                      •       rr  t    J  tender  clause  ^ves  no  additional  credit  or  sanction  to 

Previous  to  that  time,  m  view  of  resumption.  United  ^^q  notes,  but  tends  to  impair  confidence  and  to  create 

Btetcs  notes  and  coin  were  freely  received  and  paid  in  fQ^^  of  over-issue.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 

private  business  as  equivalento.    Actual  resumption  qow  and  during  the  maintenance  of  resumption  it  is  a 

oommcnoed  at  the  time  fixed  by  Uw^  without  any  ma-  useless  and  objectionable  assertion  of  power,  which 

teriol  demand  for  coin  and  without  disturbance  to  pub-  Congress  miirht  now  repeal  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 

lic  or  private  business.    No  distinction  has  been  made  ency  alone.    When  it  is  considered  that  its  oonstitu- 

.:«^  n»-*  ♦?».«  K«»««««  ^i^  ^r.A  TTn?f«^  flf^fii.  «/^m     .,  j'  „_  . ...-„,-^  contestod,  and  that  from  its  na- 

grave  abuse,  it  would  now  appear 

f           .,,TT*^-j«      -  w>..~..~~.-  withdraw  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 

of  coin  indebtedness  has  been  paid  in  United  States  leaving  it  in  reserve  to  be  again  resorted  to  in  such  a 

notes  at  the  request  of  creditors.    The  totol  amount  period  of  war  or  grave  emeigency  as  existed  in  1862. 

of  United  States  notes  presented  for  redemption,  from  ^}^q  Government  derives  an  advantage  in  circulating 

Januarv  1  to  November  1,  1879,  was  $11,266,678.  its  notes  without  interest,  and  the  people  prefer  such 

But  little  coin  has  been  demanded  on  the  coin  liabui-  notes  to  coin,  as  money,  for  their  convenience  in  use 

ties  of  the  Government  duriiuf  the  same  period,  though  ^nd  their  certain  redemption  in  coin  on  demand.  This 

the  amount  accruing  exceeded  six  hundred  milnon  mutual  advantage  may  be  secured  without  the  exer- 

doUars.     Meantime  coin  was  freely  paid  Into  the  ^ise  of  questionable  power ;  nor  need  any  inconvo- 

Treasury,  and  gold  bullion  was  depoeited  in  the  assay-  nience  arise  from  the  repad  of  the  legal-tender  clause 

office  and  paid  for  in  United  Steles  notes.    The  aggre-  ,3  ^  future  oontracto.    Contracting  parties  may  stipu- 

Ste  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bulhon  in  the  Treasury  ^^^  fo^  ^^^^^^  ^\^  or  silver  coin  or  current  money, 

creased  during  that  period  from  $167,W8.7W.19  to  j^  ^^  absence  of  an  express  stipulation  for  coin,  the 

$225,188,668.72,  and  the  net  balance  available  for  re-  reasonable  presumption  would  exist  that  the  parties 

sumption  increased  from  $183,608,804.60  to  $152,787,-  contemplated  payment  in  current  money,  and  such 

^^*®'          .     ,      ,  ^         ,  J,       .    *      ,        ^v  presumption  might  properly  be  declared  by  law  and 

To  meet  the  local  demand  for  coin  in  places  other  g,e  contract  enforced  acoorfingly. 
than  New  York  City,  pewons  applying  have  been  xhe   Secretory  therefore   respectftilly  submlto  to 
paid  ttlver  coin  for  Umted  States  notes,  the  coin  being  Congress  whether  the  legal-tender  clause  should  not 
delivered  to  them  on  estebliahed  express  Imes  free  of  now  be  repwiled  as  to  aU  future  contracts,  and  par- 
expense  ;  and  for  some  time  gold  and  silver  com  has  ties  be  left  to  stipulate  the  mode  of  payment, 
been  ft«ely  paid  out  at  the  several  sub-treoauries  upon 

current  ooligations  of  the  Government.    There  has  Since  November  28,  1878,  there  have  been 

been,  however,  but  Uttle  demand  for  coin,  and  United  refrinded  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 

Stetes  notes  and  the  cirouUtinff  notes  of  natoonalb^  $870,848,750  six  per  cent.,  and  $198,890,260 

have  been  received  and  paid,  out  at  par  with  com  m  j«  •  v»"^~» « "^     •*«.!.  i>««;io  k^<.«s.«»  lr^Lw,a.^  .«> 

all  business  transactions,  public  or  private,  in  all  paiti  five  per  cent,  into  bonds  bearing  interest  at 

of  the  countiy.  four  per  cent.,  making  an  annnal  saving  of  in- 

The  specie  standard,  thus  happily  seeared^  has  given  terest  hereafter  of  $9,855,877.60. 

an  impetus  to  aU  kinds  of  business.    Many  mdustries,  The  following  table  shows  the  transactions 

fi:Sfw»;^i^".^^rh:i  tr.SiiSta2i  m  re^nding  since  March  1  1877,  and  the  aa- 

bfanobes  of  pnxluction,  trade,  and  oommsne.  noal  saving  of  interest  therefrom : 
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TITLIC  or  LOAV. 

Bate 
pw  et. 

6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
« 

.—.--*. 

AnBoal  bttanMt 
^arga. 

L(MBOfl853 

10Q,48«,0601 
802,648,1(10 
ai0,622,760  ' 
81.478,800  J 

$8,707^18  50 
89,0n,74S  00 

Ten-fbrties  of  lb6i 

Five-twentiea  of  1S<S. . 

OooaolaoflbOS. 

<.)oniiolsofl867 

CoiMOl8  0fl8«8 

Total 

$34^84^950 

|1S«779,2M  60 

Id  place  of  the  above  bonds  there  have  been 
issued  bonds  bearing  interest  as  follows : 


TITI.E  OF  LOAN. 

RaAa 
pval. 

H 
4 

AmoQBl  ianad. 

Auiaal  tartanil 
ahaifa. 

Funded  loaa  of  1891... 

Funded  loan  of  1907,  In- 
eloding  reftinding  cer> 
tlfloates 

$13&,GOO,000 
710,840,950 

$0,070,000 
28,418,888 

Total 

$S4^84&,950 

$84,468,888 

^  ""^  •••"*•••••**  • 

making  a  saving  in  the  annual  interest  since 
March  1,  1877,  of  $14,290,416.50. 

These  transactions  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar,  and  without  ap- 
preciably disturbing  the  current  business  of 
the  country. 

The  entire  transactions  in  refunding  since 
1870  have  been  as  follows: 


TFTLB  or  LOAN. 


Loon  of  1853 

Ten-fordesof  1864.... 
Five-twantleB  of  1808. . 
Flva'tweadea  of  March, 

1864 

Fl^a-twentiea  of  Juno, 

1864 

Ftve-twenties  of  1865. . 

CoD8olaof]865 

<Jon8olaofl867 

ionaolsoflSOS. 


Total. 


Rata 
pveU 


5 
5 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


lafeadadL 


$14,817,000  { 
198,890,850  ' 
401,148,700' 

1,887,100 

00,185,400 
160,144,600 
811,887,050 
818,428,800 

87,677,030 


$l,895,84^950      $81,689,684  50 


$10,405^63  50 


71,884,888  00 


In  place  of  the  above  bonds  there  have  been 
issued  bonds  bearing  interest  as  follows : 


TITLK  or  LOAN. 

Rata 
parol. 

5 

4 

Total  iMad. 

AamidlBteNal 

Funded  loan  of  1S31... 

Funded  loan  of  1891... 

Funded  loan  of  1907, 
inolndlng  reftinding 
oartiflcatet, .......  ^  - 

|5(K).000,000 
180.000,000 

710,940.950 

$80,00a.(H)0 
8,820,000 

88,418,888 

Total 

$1,890,840,950 

$61,788,888 

making  an  annual  saving  hereafter  in  the  in- 
terest charge  on  account  of  refunding  opera- 
tions of  $19,900,846.50. 

The  following-described  bonds  will  mature  in 
1880  and  1881 : 


AITTHORIZfNa  A0T8. 


F^broarj  8, 1961 

July  17  and  AuguatO, 
1861 

Maxeh8,1868 

Mareh8,186l  

July  14, 1870,  and  Jan- 
nary  80, 1871 


Total. 


BatooT 

UtteraaL 


6 
0 
6 


Date  flf  natality. 


Dea  81, 1880 

June  80, 1881 
June  80, 1881 
jQly    1,1881 

Hay   1,1881 


$18,410^000 

182,600,050 

71,787.000 

898,800 

006.440,800 


$788,071,700 


Of  these  bonds,  the  loan  of  February  8»  1861, 
maturing  December  81,  1880,  is  payable  upon 
the  demand  of  the  holders,  and  can  probably 
be  provided  for  from  the  surplus  revennea. 

Under  the  refunding  acts  of  July  14,  1870, 
and  January  20,  1871,  bonds  for  refunding 
purposes  were  authorized  in  the  amount  <^ 
$1,500,000,000.  Of  this  amount  there  have 
been  issued,  as  above  stated,  $1,895,845,950, 
leaving  available  for  future  refunding  opera- 
tions $104,654,050. 

A  distinctive  paper  has  been  adopted  for 
printing  public  securities.  It  has  for  its  spe- 
cial feature  a  continuous  silken  thread  and  dia* 
tributed  silk  fiber  of  different  colors,  both  of 
which  are  incorporated  with  the  pulp  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

The  value  of  the  coinage  executed  during  the 
year  was: 

Gold $40,98«,918  00 

standard  aUrerdoUara. 87,887,000  00 

Sabaldiary  ailver  ooln 868  60 

Mlnoreobi 97,798  00 

Total tn^SlS^iMOO 

Gold  and  silver  were  separated  in  the  refin- 
eries of  the  mints  and  the  aasay-offioe  at  New 
York  in  the  amount  of  $20,759,649.97  in  gold, 
and  $10,687,526.97  in  silver,  a  total  of  $81,- 
447,076.94,  and  fine  and  unparted  bars  were 
made  in  the  amount  of  $12,976,812.68  of  gold, 
and  $9,045,802.11  of  nlver.  The  coinage  of 
standard  silver  dollars  has  been  kept  fully  vcp 
to  the  requirements  of  law,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  eilver 
bullion  for  the  mints  at  San  Francisco  and 
Oarson,  at  market  rates.  The  amount  of  silver 
coin  of  less  than  a  dollar  provided  for  by  law 
having  been  executed,  the  coinage  of  this 
money  has  been  suspended.  The  demand  for 
minor  coins,  particularly  for  the  one-cent  pieoe, 
has  been  pressing.  The  bullion  production 
from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  year  is  estimated  by  the  Director  to  be 
nearly  $80,000,000,  the  proportions  of  gold 
and  silver  being  about  equaL  The  yearns  total 
production  is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  caused  by  a  diminution  in  the  yield  of 
the  mines  of  Nevada,  which  was  not  compen- 
sated by  increased  production  in  other  places. 
The  Director  estimates  the  coin  in  the  country 
on  October  81, 1879,  at  $805,750,497  of  gold, 
and  $121,456,855  of  silver.  The  bullion  m  the 
mints  and  New  York  assay-office  at  that  date 
awaiting  coinage  amounted  to  $49,931,085  of 
gold,  and  $4,558,182  of  silver,  making  the  total 
amount  of  coin  and  bullion  $481,691,069. 

The  market  value  of  the  bullion  in  tlie  rilver 
dollar  has  been  during  the  past  year  from  10 
to  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  value  of 
the  bullion  in  the  gold  doUar.  The  total 
amount  of  silver  dollars  coined  to  November 
1,  1879,  under  the  act  of  February  28,  1878^ 
was  $45,206,200,  of  which  $18,002,842  was 
in  circulation,  and  the  remainder,  $32,208,858, 
in  the  Treasury  at  that  time.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  to  put  this  coin  in  circulation. 
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Owing  to  its  limited  coinage  it  has  been  kept  in,  fHedon-matclies,irBz-tapen,oigar-lJgbti,  playing- 

ber  2, 1879,  was  2,048,  and  the  aggregate  capital  peMhee.  and  grapes. 

1454)067,865;  surplus,  $114,786,528;  Individ-  Beotiiers  of  anv  quantity  leai  than  600  barrala. 

uol  deposits,  $719,787,568;  specie,  including  ^otifleryofCOOborPBlsormore. 

United  States  coin  certificates,  $42,173,781 ;  Win«»hquoiB.  or  oompounda  known  or  denomi- 

vfuiM^A  i^m>m;o  wiu  wwvuiwavoo,  ▼^^ij' *^f '**  *  nsted  ss  wixie,  Bud  msdo  ID  iizutation  of  sparJdiiiip  win6 

legal-tender  notes  and  certificates,  $95,978,446 ;  or  ohampagne,  bat  not  made  lh>m  gwpee^^orimln^Ae 

loans,  $875,018,107 ;  circulation,  $887,181,418.  United  States,  snd  liquon  not  made  fiom  gmpes,  cur- 

The  monetary  transactions  of  the  GoTern-  nmts,  rhubarb,  or  hemes  ^wn  in  the  United  States. 

ment  have  been  conducted  through  the  offices  butproduoed  by  being  notified  or  mixed  with  distilled 

of  the  United  States  Treasurer,   9  assistant  "^Kondlliquoi-dealcrs,  wholesale liqiior^ealeiB,manu. 

treasurers,  510  depoaitanes,  and  222  national-  fkcturers  or  stills,  stills  or  wonnsTmanafactnrad. 

bank  depositaries.  Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  export: 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  from  all  ■^mp**  distiUery  wajehouBe  j    stamps  for  reotified 

sources  have  amounted  during  the  last  year,  as  "P^.**,'  ^!f*?^'  wholesale  Uquor-deslera ;   stamM. 

-k!t»«   K^  «.™««r-^^   ai  nii«  aqTqoJ^   «J  special  bonded  warehouse:  stamps,  special  bonded 

shown  by  waijanta,  to  $1,066,634,827.46,  of  ^firehouee   (rewarehousing) ;  stamps  %Pimported 

which  $792,807,648  have  been  received  from  spirits. 

loans,  $187,250,947.70  from  customs,  $118,-  Cigori  and  cheroots ;  d^^arettes;  manufiMstorers  of 

661,610.58  from  internal  revenue,  and  $28,-  «*«?"?  muff  of  all  dcscriptions^omestic  or  imported, 

015:526.18  from  sales  of  land  andTrom  miscei-  tSi^fJ^^^'^^^^J^^  'SLTrlS'^^ 

laneous  sources,    i  nese  receipts  were  deposited  baoco ;  retail  deuers  in  leaf  tobaooo ;  dealers  in  manu- 

as  follows :    In  independent-treasury  offices,  factured  tobaooo ;  manufacturen  of  tobaooo ;  peddlers 

$418,368,508.48 ;  in  national-bank  depositories,  of  tobaooo.                                     .,.,., 

aaKfi  fiiTi  Qi  0  Oft  Fermented  liquors ;  brewers ;  retttl  dealers  m  malt 

f00»,^/i,3i».u».  liquois :  wholesttle  dealers  in  malt  UquoiB. 

The  receipts  from  the  several  sources  of  tax-  *                                      ^ 

ation  under  the  internal-revenue  laws  for  the  '^^  total  tonnage  of  the  country  on  June 

fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1879,  were  as  fot  ^0, 1879,  was  4,169,600  tons.    Of  this  tonnage 

Iowa:  1,491,588  tona  represented  2,717  vessels  regis- 

Twtn  n>Mta                                         taiBmwi  St  *®'®^  *°^  *^®  foreign  trade,  and  2,678.067  tona 

From  Sb«Joo!^**^^*.^'!^■.'■.'.^^^^*.^".*.^^*.^'*.^'  4it»«Sooi  es  represented  22,494  vessels  enrolled  ana  licensed 

jTroji  rcitnantMi  liqoon !..*.....!.   i« \i»jMO  06  and  engaged  in  the  coasting  or  domestic  trade. 

nZ  JSilli^i?:^;:::::::::::::::::::    "-K  SS  There  h.,  been  an  increase  of  M,»M  tons  em- 

From  AdbesiTe  ttsmpB C70«.884  OS  ployed  m  domestic  trade,  and  a  decrease  of 

irrom  Mmm  uf  tsMs  under  repcsiad  bw.. . . .      w,m  do  187,514  tons  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  by 

Totsi $118,918,466  87  »«•»  as  comparect  witii  the  tonnage  of  1878. 

^,    ^  „.,„., .         ,  The  vessels  built  during  the  year  are  dassed 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  of  taxation  ^g  follows: 

onder  the  internal-revenue  law : 

-          ,      .     ^       ^             .  ,                        ^                      ,   ,  VESSKLS.                              Nvator.            TIoumi. 

Deponts  in  bank,  or  with  persons,  etc,  engaged  in 

the  business  of  banking.  BaU-vesMto 463  «e,8ST 

Deposits  in  savings  ranks.    [Savings  banks  are  now    Steam-TMsels aso  sijm. 

esempt  from  tax  on  $2,000  of  savings  deposits  made  in     C'Mal-boaU  enroUed sa  4,0(» 

the  name  of  and  belonging  to  any  one  person,  thus    l^a'S** ^^ 80,188 

exempting  the  poroentsffes  of  all  poor  peraons.]  i^^..)                                    ■,  «.q            ,^ma 

Capital  of  banks,  eto!,  and  capital  employed  by  any  ^""^^  ^"^^  ^^'^ 

lT'\^^^J^^^.^^f^''^i^  ^^"""^  """^''^  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the 

amount  mvested  in  Umted  States  bonds.  -««k^««,i  ..««<.o  (Jr!L  «^«^;<*i  ^^nni.*:^.  ™«»  n 

Ciroulation  issued  by  any  bank,  etc,  or  person,  per  seaboard  ports  from  foreign  countries  was  11,- 

month.  530,527  tons  during  the  year  ended  June  80. 

Banks,  etc,  on  amount  of  notes  of  any  person,  1878,  and  18,768,187  tou8  during  the  last  fiscal 

State  bank,  or  State  banking  association,  used  for  dr-  year,  showing  an  increase  of  2,287,610  tons, 

'°&,*bilSi"Sr  sssodations,  on  «nount  of  notes  or  about  19  per  cent.    The  American  tonnage 

of  any  town,  dty,  or  municipal  irporation,  paid  out  entered  exhibited  an  increase  of  only  40,306 

by  them.  tons,  or  1  per  cent.,  while  the  foreign  showed 

Evory  person,  firm,  tssodation  other  than  national  an  increase  of  2,197,804  tons,  or  nearly  26  per 

^*  f'S?*^?'"'  ^^  ^'l?'^  corporation,  State  bank,  ^^^^     Qf  the  total  amount  of  merchandise 

or  State  banking  association,  on  the  amount  of  their    r.** ^i .   .       .  ,^«u^«^  i„u^  «« j  -;-*-  ,.^«*- 

usodfor  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them,  brought  m  at  seaboard,  lake,  and  nver  porta, 


own  notes 


Every  such  person,  firm,  association,  corpontion,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  an  amount  of  the 

State  bank,  or  State  banking  association,  and  also  yalne  of  $148,599,858  waa  imported  in  Amen- 

every  national  banking  association,  on  the  amount  of  ^an  vessels,  and  $810,499,599  in  foreign:   of 

SS^'SSk^aSiffl^^  the    exports,  a   value   of  $128  425,839  wa^ 

State  bank  wStote  bankh^  aModation  orof  any  shipped    in  American,  and  $600,769,688    m 

town,  cSify  or  municipal  oorpwation,  used  for  droula-  foreign  vessels.    Of  the  combined  imports  and 

tioo  and  paid  out  bv  them.  exports,  28  per  cent,  only  of  the  total  value 

BMi^eck,  draft  order,  or  vouchor  for  the  pay-  ^^  conveyed  in  American  vessels. 

r'uSfCiSK'SS^'oot^:"'  "^'°  "^^  me  gr4fln«.cl.l  «nd  other  event,  of  1879 

liedidnes  or  prepuations,  perAimeries  and  oosmet-  — snch  as  the  resumption  of  specie  paymenta ; 
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the  negotiation  of  $540,000,000  of  United 
States  fear  per  cent  bonds,  mostly  at  home ; 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $270,000,- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th ;  a  net 
import  of  gold  amounting  to  $78,000,000  in 
five  montlisfrom  August  Ist;  and  crops  esti- 
mated at  448,755,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,544,- 
899,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  5,500,000  bales  of 
cotton — gave  rise  to  extraordinary  movements 
in  commercial  and  financial  affairs.  Tbe  prices 
of  merchandise  and  all  classes  of  securities 


rapidly  advanced.  A  state  of  buoyancy, 
tivity,  and  speculation  at  the  chief  centers  of 
trade  ensued,  which  has  never  been  equaled 
when  the  country  was  on  a  specie  basis.  The 
following  summary,  from  the  ^*  Financial  and 
Commercial  Chronicle,"  shows  the  condition 
of  the  New  York  Clearing-House  banks,  the 
premium  on  gold,  rate  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  prices  of  leading  securities  and  articles  of 
meronandise,  on  or  about  the  Ist  of  January 
in  each  year,  from  1878  to  18S0,  inclusive : 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  ON  OB  ABOUT  JAKUABT  1,  1878-1880. 


SUBJECTS. 

iir«t0  York  OUjf  Bank9— 

Loahs  ftDd  ducoanU. 

Bpeoto 

Clnmlatloii 

Ketdepofitts 

Legal  tendon 

Soiplna  resenre  (oyer  85  per  cent.) 

CAlfloaiu 

Prime  paper 

Gold 

SUyer  in  London,  per  oi. 

Prima  sterUnf  bllb,  80  days 

UniUd  8taU9  Bondt— 

8a,  1881,  coapona. 

8a,  eorraoosr,  1808 

6a,  1881.  oonpon. 

4^,  1801,  ooapon. 

4iofl00^eoapon 

Bailroad  atoet^^ 

Kew  York  Central  and  Hodaoo  Blver 

Erie  (N.  Tn  L.  B^  and  W.) 

Lake  Shore  and  Mlehigan  Sontban 

Michigan  Central 

GhioagOL  Book  laland,  and  Padfle 

IlUnola  Central , 

Chioagoand  Northweatem,  o<Hnmon. 

Chloago,  Milwaakee,  and  St  Paul,  common 

Delaware.  Laokawanna,  and  Woatero 

Central  of  New  Janwy , 

Cotton,  middllnfujgandi,  per  Ih. < 

Wool,  American  xXpor id •••. 

Iron,  American  pig.  No.  1,  per  ton , 

Wheat,  No.  8  apring,  per  boihel 

Com,  Weatem  mtzed 

Pork,meia 


1880. 


6 


$ST6,708,800 
$48,288,100 
#88,748,000 

$248,087,100 

$12,788,000 

$488,686 

Q^  6  and  A  com 

6i^6 
100 

4  8(Hh78H 

1041 

128 

1081 

lOOf 

108 

lo:} 

90 
149 
90^ 
91 
76| 
84 
60i 

88OOS86OO 

1  46  S  1  49 

6)^68 
12  76(1^18  00 


isrs. 


$884,260,000 
120,988,200 
$19,848,800 

$208,178,000 
$41,882,600 

$1M7^!^ 
4^7 

lUO 

49* 

488^4824 

106| 
119l 
107 
IMf 
W» 

2^ 
69 

120i 
80^ 
Of 

83| 


ISTS. 


$289,266,400 

$2&,^07,60J 

$19,787,100 

$201,981,500 

$84,612,000 

$J,884|126 

6 /of  6* 

10^ 

6a 

48S^48H 

1061 
llSf 

lOH 
Ift^i 
1011 

10^4 

62 

1004 

74 

864 

S* 
61 

li^ 

"A 

88^47 

I8OOS19OO 

1  80S1  88 

66^68 
12  26^12  00 


FINOTTI,  Joseph  M.,  was  bom  in  Italy  in 
1817,  and  died  at  Central,  Colorado,  January 
10,  1879.  He  was  of  a  distinguished  family, 
and  his  early  and  ardent  desire  for  knowledge 
raised  him  to  a  high  position  as  a  scholar,  nis 
studies  were  pnrsuea  in  the  best  universities 
in  Rome.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  was  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in 
1842.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  oflSoe, 
and  was  sent  to  the  missions  of  America  with 
other  fathers.  Bat  his  health  failing,  he  re- 
ceived dispensation  of  his  vows,  and  for  sixteen 
years  occupied,  as  a  secular  priest,  a  very  im- 
portant  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Boston.  He 
was  for  a  short  period  the  principal  editor  of 
the  **  Boston  Pilot,"  and  before  and  since  that 
time  wrote  several  works  and  contributed 
largely  to  different  reviews  and  monthly  and 
weekly  Catholic  papers.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  professor  in  Mount  Saint  Mary's  Seminary  of 
the  West,  near  Cincinnati,  and  just  prior  to 

going  to  Colorado  was  appointed  to  the  presi- 
enoy  of  the  new  college  at  Omaha.    But  the 


climate  of  Nebraska  being  unfavorable  to  Ub 
health,  he  offered  his  services  to  Bishop  Mache- 
boBuf  of  Colorado,  who  cheerfully  accepted 
them.  He  remained  three  or  four  months  as 
assistant  at  the  cathedral  of  Denver,  and  was 
then  sent  as  pastor  to  the  church  at  Central^ 
where,  by  his  zeal  and  piety,  he  gained  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  all. 

FISH,  Asa  I.,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  bom  In 
Philadelphia  in  February,  1820,  died  in  that 
city  May  6,  1879.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  18^,  studied  law  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  opened  an  office  for 
practice.  From  the  year  1868  to  1862,  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  *'  American  Law  Re- 
gister." Among  his  many  contributions  to 
legal  and  general  literature  are  '^  Trowbat  and 
Haly's  Practice,"  "Tidd's  Practice,"  "Sel- 
wyn's  Nisi  Prius,"  and  '*  Williams  on  Execu- 
tors and  Administrators."  As  a  student  of 
Shakespeare's  works  he  was  eminent  For 
twenty-six  years  he  held  the  position  of  Dean 
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of  the  Skakespeare  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  In  the  Assembly  the  following  resolution 

was  also  a  member  of  the  new  Shakespeare  relative  to  the  manner  of  choodug  Presiden- 

Sodetj  of  England.    In  1844  he  received  the  tial  electors  was  adopted : 

degree  of  LL.  B.  from  Harvard,  and  in  1852  whm^,  Interferenoe  by  offloen  of  the  United 

the  same  degree  from  Pennsylvania  Oollege.  states  in  popular  eleotbns  is  justly  regaided  by  the 

In  1867  Kenyon  Oollege  conferred  on  him  the  people  of  thu  State  ss  an  evil  ol  great  magnitade; 

degree  of  LL.  D.    Daring  the  last  fifteen  years  sod  whereaa,  the  manifest  purpoee  of  au^lnterfcr* 

of  his  life  he  filled  the  oflSce  of  Treasurer  of  *^'  \^  S!^  is  to  influence  and  octroi  the 

^u     Dun  J  1  u"    T  ^-T  A        •  *•    **~"'^'''  *r  acuon  of  the  State  in  selecting  electors  for  President 

the  Philadelphia  Law  Association,  of  which  ^id  Vioe-Preaident  of  the  Umted  States  for  the  year 

he  was  an  active  and  prominent  member.  1880 ;  therefore,  be  it 

FLORIDA.    The  biennial  session  of  the  Le-  Itmhsd,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  in- 

gislatnre  commenced  on  January  7th.    In  the  ^?^*^,?*^"^^*^  the  expedien<5r^n)in^ 

a^^-.f^    T  «^«,4^^»««f  n^„^««^.    n«ii   ^^^^lA.^.  by  law  for  the  selection  of  electors  for  ftesident  and 

Senate   Lieutenant-Governor   Hull  presided  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  the  coming 

m  the  House  Oharles  Dougherty  was  elected  election  of  the  year  1880  by  the  General  Aasembly, 

Speaker.  until  the  acts  of  CongreM  authorising  interference  by 

One  of  the  first  resolutions  adopted  in  the  Federal  authority  are  repealed. 

Senate  was  the  following:  In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introduced  to  pro- 

TJU  peopU  of  th€  8taU  of  Florida.  r^mnUd  in  ^^^  ^^Ji  ^^%  appointment  of  the  electors. 

8emEt4  and  Ammblu^  do  reaolve  oi  foliouft :  That  the  On  the  death  ot  Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Oorley,  the 

reoent  employment  of  Federal  oifioiids.  espedally  wife  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Lands  and  Immi- 

daputy  marshals,  appointed  m  great  numben  tor  the  gration,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's 

SX§,:l'S:5:^'f«r'll^^:ai^JS  «»Wn«^  both  Han«.  of  the  Legislature  ad- 

as  Bttbvezsive  of  the  foundation  of  popular  govern-  Journed  for  the  day  as  a  "tnbflte  of  respect  to 

ment,  and  tending  toward  dangerous  centnliaation  of  the  deceased,  and  an  indication  of  sympathy 

power,  and  that  tne  Senators  and  Bepreaentatiyes  in  with  the  bereaved  husband.'' 

2?'*£!?w^J^?'i^  are  hereby  requested  to  secure  To  secure  a  revision  of  the  State  Oonstitu- 

jU^  possible  legislative  safeguard  against  its  recui^  ^j       .^  .^  necessary,  in  the  first  pkce,  that  a 

resolution  to  that  effect  should  be  adopted  by 

In  answer  to  an  Inquiry  of  the  Senate  as  to  a  m^rity  of  all  the  members  of  two  succes- 

fhe  amount  of  money  received  during  the  pre-  sive  Legislatures.    Such  resolution  was  adopt- 

vious  year  by  Uie  State  from  various  industrial  ed  by  the  Legislature  of  1877,  and  again  by 

pursuits  for  licenses,  the  following  statement  its  successor  in  1879.    The  next  step  is  for  the 

was  furnished :  From  merchants  selling  gen-  Legislature  to  recommend  to  the  electors,  at 

era!  merchandise,  $8,200 ;  from  liquor-dealers,  the  next  election  for  members  of  the  Legisla- 

$22,700 ;  from  practicing  physicians,  $1,010 :  ture  in  1881,  to  vote  for  or  against  a  Conven- 

from  druggists,  $1,040;   from  keno  and  pool  tion;  and,  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  minority  of 

tables,  $165;  from  public  exhibitions,  $880;  the  electors,  voting  at  such  election,  shall  have 

from  land  agents,  $15 ;  from  boarding-housea,  voted  in  favor  of  calling  a  Convention,  the  Le- 

$400 ;   from  eating-houses.  $485 ;   from  ped^^  gislatnre  shall,  at  its  next  session,  provide  by 

dlera,  $240;  from  hotels,  $1,076;  from  butch-  law  for  a  Convention,  to  be  holden  within  six 

era,  $410 ;    from  billiard-tables,  $510;    from  months  after  the  passage  of  such  law,  and  sucli 

practicing  lawyers,  $290;  from  livery  stables.  Convention  shaU  consist  of  a  number  of  mero- 

$850 ;  from  insurance  agents,  $880 ;  from  ex-  bers  not  less  than  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 

press  agents,  $120;  from  banks,  $400;  from  lature. 

photographers,  $rt0 ;  from  dentists,  $90 ;  from  In  the  House  a  resolution  was  adopted,  which 

undertakers,  $20;    from  bakers,  $20;    from  instructed  the  Finance  Committee  to  inquire 

auctioneers,  $60 ;  from  sewing-machine  agents,  into  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  bonda 

$80 ;  total,  $88,890.    To  this  sum  shnmd  be  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  1878  were 

added  $11,698  unapportioned  to  the  different  disposed  of;  whether  the  same  was  in  accord- 

pursuica.  ance  with  law ;  whether  the  bonds  of  1808 

On  January  21st  Wilkinson  Call  was  chosen  and  1869,  under  hypothecation  in  New  York, 

a  United  States  Senator  by  the  Legislature,  were  properly  chargeable  with  the  amouht 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  28  for  Call,  4  for  allowed,  and  whether   any  portion  of   soid 

Senator  S.  B.  Conover,  and  8  scattering.    In  bonds  were  exchanged  for  the  bonds  of  1878; 

the  House  it  was  46  for  Call,  18  for  Conover,  whether,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  said 

and  7  scattering.    Senator  Call  was  bom  in  bonds,  or  any  portion  thereof,  were  disposed 

Kentucky,  but  went  to  Florida  early  in  life,  of  in  violation  of  law,  the  State  is  legally 

He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  lawyer  by  pro-  bound  to  pay  such  bonds.    The  resolution  waa 

fession,  of  much  political  experience,  and  a  subsecjuently  modified  so  as  to  require  a  joint 

fluent  speaker.    In  1867  he  and  Judge  Mar-  committee  of  both  Houses  to  make  the  investi- 

vin,  then  Provisional  Governor  of  Florida,  gation.    On  March  7th  they  reported  that  in 

were  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  1868  and  1869  there  were  issued  $600,000  in 

former  drawing  the  long  and  the  latter  the  State  bonds  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent., 

short  term,  but  were  never  permitted  to  take  which  were  authorized  to  be  sold  at  not  less 

their  seats  in  that  body  in  consequence  of  the  than  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar.    Seven- 

snbaequent  passage  of  the  act  of  reconatmotion.  ty-nine  thoosand  dollars  of  these  were  sold  or 
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ezrhanged  for  former  iadebtedness.   Of  the  re-  of  over  $100,000  in  the  bonds  of  1878,  and  we  them- 

milnder,  $413,000  were  hy potliecated  in  New  [;jg,J^°^^''^  ^  P"**^  ^^  ^  aooompanying  r(«>- 

York  in  1869  for  temporary  loans  amoonting  ^e»olv4d.  That  the  Attomej-Genenl  is  hereby  di- 

in  the  aggregate  to  about  $100,000.  leoted  to  examine  into  the  circumstanoes  of  the  origin 

In  1871,  $350,000  of  7  per  cent,  bonds  were  and  diBpoeition  of  the  bonda  iaaued  in  187S,  and  to 

issued  under  a  law  which  was  passed  over  the  ascertain  whether  auks  should  not  be  .,^tuted 

Governor^  veto,  and  the  bonds  w^^^^  ffC^A.^C^JSi^^y^of^^^^ 

m  redeeming  the  floating  debt  of  the  State.  the  bonds  illegally  sold,  and  also  for  oonspinoy  to 

At  ao  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  called  defraud  the  State. 

by  Governor  Hart  for  the  special  purpose,  one  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Le^sla- 

million  dollars  more  bonds  were  issued,  five  ture. 

hundred  thousand  of  which  were  directed  to  An  act  was  passed  fixing  the  rate  of  taxa- 

be  used  for  the  exchange  for  and  redemption  tion  for  1879  and  1880  at  seven  mills.    For 

of  the  valid  bonds  of  the  State  outstanding,  ordinary  county  purposes  it  waa  fixed  at  two 

"  except  the  bonds  of  1871  and  the  hypothe-  miiia^  with  a  proviso  that  it  might  be  raised  to 

cated  bonds  of  1863  and  1869."  four  mills  if  it  was  proposed  by  a  grand  jury 

The  remaining  five  hundred  thousand  were  of  the  county, 

directed  "  to  be  sold  by  the  Governor  and  The  State  Comptroller  estimated  the  amount 

Comptroller  at  New  York  or  elsewhere,  as  required  for  the  expenses  of  1879  to  be  $2a4,- 

might  be  deemed  best  for  the  interests  of  the  803.    In  making  up  this  amount  he  estimated 

State,  at  a  sum  not  less  than  eighty  cents  net  as  outstanding  jurors^  and  witnesses*  certificates 

on  the  dollar,  United  States  currency,  but  in  issued  between  1867  and  1877,  amounting  to 

no  case  to  be  hypothecated;  and  out  of  the  $44,706.    This  was  receivable  for  taxes,  and  it 

proceeds,  to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  was  expected  an  amount  equal  to  $10,000  would 

or  to  his  order,  the  Treasurer  shall  first  pay  thus  come  in.    Still,  as  other  items  of  expense 

the  amount  necessary  to  redeem  the  bonds  of  outside  of  his  estimate  might  be  added  by  the 

1868  and  1869  under  hypothecation,  and  next  Legislature,  it  was  concloded  that  his  estimate 

pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  aooming  was  low  enough. 

after  tli3  first  day  of  July  next  ensuing.*'  The  The  following  were  the  sonroes  of  revenue 
law  abo  provided  that  '^  in  no  event  shaU  any  from  which  it  was  expected  to  meet  the  wants 
agent  be  employed  in  negotiation  and  sale  of  of  1879:  There  were  nrst  the  uncollected  taxen 
said  bonds,"  and  it  prohibited  the  levying  of  of  1878.  The  gross  assessment  for  that  year 
any  tax  for  interest  until  one  fourth  of  the  was  $147,866;  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  fail- 
bonds  were  sold.  In  these  particulars  this  law  ures  to  pay,  leaves  as  net  $132,621,  of  which 
was  violated:  First,  in  appomting  an  agent  in  $9,195  was  collected  and  paid  in  1878,  whieh 
New  York  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds ;  second,  left  to  be  collected  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1879, 
in  not  selling  the  first  quarter  million  bonds  $123,426.  Again  in  1878  there  was  received 
for  cash  and  depositing  tlie  money  with  the  as  back  taxes  $26,820,  and  it  was  anticipated 
State  Treasurer,  or  to  his  order,  as  required  in  an  equal  amount  would  be  reoeivel  in  1879. 
the  law  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  levy  of  a  The  licenses  collected  in  1877  amounted  to 
tax  for  the  interest;  and,  thinl,  in  exchanging  $59,985.03 ;  in  1878  the  receipts  were  $56,- 
the  bonds  for  the  hypothecated  bonds  of  1863  804.01,  showing  a  falling  off  of  $4,181.02.  A 
and  1869.  The  committee  said :  proposed  change  in  the  license  law  was  expect- 
We  are  of  the  opmion  that  the  paaaage  of  the  law  ed  to  increase  the  income  from  this  source  and 
waa  prociHed  thro^h  the  influraioe  of  a  firm  of  New  make  the  receipts  for  1879  reach  $65,000.    The 

1^^  aSndSii^  J'Tffii^?;;!^^^^^  <^^^«^  proposed  in  the  liouor  law  put  all  those 

and  who,  fiuUDg  to  get  a  bill  pasUd  directly  authom^  persons  who  sold  liquor  by  the  quart  on  the 

ing  the  emplovment  of  an  asent,  at  a  oommiasion  ot  same  footing  with  those  who  sold  by  the  glass, 

five  per  cent.,  for  the  Bale  of  the  bonds,  procured  from  and  each  class  is  to  be  charged  $100.     In  1877 

Governor  Hart  the  calling  of  im  extra  session  of  the  there  were  estimated  to  be  172  retaU  dealers 

i^ttrTC^^^JSTfSi^LSy^r^^^^  ^^  191  wholesale  dealers  in  the  SUte,  and 

&  Co.  were  to  have  enough  bonds  to  pay  their  okdm  ^his  was  the  number  of  Jioenses  issued  respec- 

again»t  the  President  of  the  JaoksonviUe,  Pensaoola,  tively  during  that  year, 

and  Mobile  Bailroad  Company  in  exchange  for  the  hy-  The  miscellaneous  sources  of  revenue  include 

S^^i^v^^  t  'Z  tohT '^^  X'S^Z  r  «>«tion-tax.  tax  from  oo,nmi«iona,  «d«np- 
the  aud  President,  and  also  have  the  control  of  the  "^"^  ^^  "^^  *^*^  ^^^  taxes,  etc.  In  1878  the 
half  million  of  bonds  authoriaed  to  be  sold,  for  a  sp^-  receipts  from  this  source  were  $6,162,  and  the 
dfio  time,  which  enabled  them  to  obtain  the  $80,000  same  amount  would  probably  be  received  in 
from  the  saleof  the  Agricultural  CoUege  scrip  which  1379.  The  tax-box  of  1878  returns  48,100  polls, 
had  heen  negotiated,  and  thus  to  carry  out  the  con-  ^-  „i,:^v  ♦v^*^  ;„  •  ♦.•  ^r  ^^^  /irvii«*  Tkl 
tract  to  tak?the  qukrtor  million  bonds  neceeaary  to  2?  7  •  Sf^?  ?  *  ^^L^S^  I?"^*  :,iv 
enable  the  Comptroller  to  levy  the  tax  for  interest  on  otate  is  entitled  to  one  naix  tnis  tax,  ana  the 
the  bonds.  Of  the  avails  of  this  quarter  million  counties  to  the  other  half.  But  only  property- 
bonds,  1ms  thim  $10,000  was  paid  into  ^e  Treaauiy,  owners  pay  the  tax,  so  that  the  amount  likely  to 
tho  remamder  being  ^^posed  of  m  violation  of  law.  i^^  received  by  the  State  is  estimated  at  $8,000. 
By  this  conspiracy  between  the  Comptroller  and  L.  ";'^*^'"'»**  "J  y"^  i^w»w  »  «Duu.n««7u  «v  w^*^^* 
P.  Bayne  &  Co.,  to  which  the  Governor  afterwaid  The  only  remaimng  souroe  of  moome  available 
became  a  party,  we  find  that  the  State  was  defrauded  to  meet  the  expenses  of  1879  will  be  the  soiaU 
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amount  that  may  be  collected  between  Noyem-  Fond  in  all  of  these  roads.  Bills  were  accord- 
ber  and  December  of  the  tax  assessment  of  the  ingly  passed  for  this  object,  bat  the  Govern- 
year.  In  1878  there  were  only  $9,196  collected  or  vetoed  them  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
of  the  assessment  of  that  year,  and  a  like  sam  panics  had  for  twelve  years  acquiesced  in  the 
may  be  coUected  in  1879  from  the  assessment  sales,  and  also  that  the  trustees  were  not  pro- 
of 1879.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  pared  to  meet  the  expenditures  they  would  en- 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year  of  counter,  and  that  the  measures  would  prove 
$21,149,  which  will  enter  into  the  available  injurious  to  the  fund  and  the  State, 
means  for  1879.  Three  other  biUs  were  also  vetoed  by  the 

These  estimates  left  a  deficiency  of  $25,000,  Governor,  but  these  were  intended  to  aid  in  the 
on  a  basis  of  taxation  of  five  miUs.  But  as  the  construction  of  railroads.  One  was  entitled 
Legislature  was  providing  revenue  for  the  two  **  An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Tampa, 
years,  1879  and  1880,  similar  estimates  applied  Pease  Creek,  and  St  Jolm^s  Railway  Oom- 
to  the  latter  year  showed  that  there'  would  be  pany  " ;  the  second,  **  An  act  to  grant  certain 
a  deficiency  at  its  termination  of  $70,962.  No  lands  to  the  GainesviUe,  Ocala,  and  Charlotte 
other  resource  was  left  but  to  advance  the  rate  Harbor  Railroad  Company  ^' ;  and  the  third, 
of  taxation  to  seven  mills.  Of  this  tax,  one  ^*  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Chattahoochee  and 
mill  as  provided  in  the  Constitution  goes  to  the  Pensacola  Railroad  Company.''  The  first  pro- 
schools  ;  three  mills  are  required  to  pay  the  posed  to  errant  to  the  railroad  named  the  aiter- 
interest  on  the  State  debt  without  the  sinking  nate  sections  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed 
fund,  which  leaves  three  mills  for  the  State  ex-  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Con- 
penses.  The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  gress  of  September  28, 1860,  lying  along  and 
the  State  is  about  $80,000,000.  a(i|jaoent  to  its  projected  line  of  railway  from 

A  change  was  also  made  in  the  law  so  as  to  Tampa  to  the  St.  John's  River,  a  distance  of 

secure  a  fairer  valuation.    It  reauired  everj  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  to  the  ex- 

gerson  to  render  to  the  assessor,  oetween  the  tent  or  quantity  of  ten  thousand  acres  per  run- 
rst  days  of  March  and  August  in  each  year,  ning  mile,  and  farther  provided  that  if  any  of 
a  list  of  the  taxable  property  of  every  Idnd  such  lands  were  sold  before  a  survey  of  the 
owned  by  him  or  which  he  should  return  for  route  was  filed  in  the  ofilce  of  the  Secretary  of 
taxation,  and  such  list  shall  contain  a  descrip-  State,  then  that  the  quantity  so  sold  should  be 
tion  thereof!  and  a  statement  of  the  value  of  made  up  from  the  even-numbered  sections  of 
each  parcel  of  hind  and  of  the  different  kinds  such  land  or  any  State  lands  lying  nearest  the 
of  property,  and  the  same  shall  be  made  under  line.  The  seoond  proposed  to  grant  to  the  rail- 
affidavit  that  the  same  is  Just  and  correct,  road  named  the  alternate  sections  of  swamp  and 
which  shall  be  made  before  the  assessor,  or  overflowed  lands  for  fifteen  miles  on  either  side 
any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths.  Any  of  its  projected  road,  including  its  branches,  to 
person  who  shall  fail  to  render  such  list,  or  the  amount  or  quantity  of  eight  thouf^and  acres 
when  it  shall  be  demanded  by  the  assessor,  per  mile.  The  length  of  this  line,  including 
shall  be  liable  to  a  double  tax,  and  his  property  branches,  is  at  least  four  hundred  miles.  The 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  assessor  at  double  the  third  bill  proposed  to  grant  to  the  railroad 
usual  rates ;  and  any  person  failing  to  render  named,  being  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
such  list  shall  not  be  permitted  to  reduce,  or  miles  in  length,  the  aid  provided  for  in  the  In- 
have  reduced,  the  valuation  made  of  his  prop-  ternsl  Improvement  act  and  its  amendment?, 
erty  by  such  assessor.  including  those  which  may  be  passed  at  this 

An  extensive  system  of  riulroads  was  de-  session,  and  also  the  swamp  and  overflowed 

vised  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  was  lands  lying  along  and  adjacent  to  said  line,  its 

eontemplated  that  their  construction  should  be  extension  and  branches,  to  the  amount  of  ten 

aided  by  donations  of  State  lands.    Some  lines  thousand  acres  per  lineal  mile.    The  amount 

have  been  in  part  built,  public  lands  have  been  of  land  which  these  bills  proposed  to  donate  is 

lost  to  the  State,  and  many  roads  sold  by  the  seven  millions  of  acres.  1  he  Governor  in  stat- 

oourts.    In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Rail-  ing  his  objections  presented  a  distinct  view  of 

roads  were  instracted  to  investigate  the  cause,  the  claims  on  these  lands.    He  says  that  the 

manner,  and  legality  of  the  sales  of  tho  roads  lands  hereby  to  be  appropriated  are   those 

constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  In-  granted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  by 

temal  Improvement  act  of  January  6,  1855,  the  act  of  September  28,  1860,  and  are  com- 

and  all  matters  connected  therewith,  and  to  monly  known  as  the  "  swamp  and  overflowed 

recommend  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  lands."     These  lands,  and  the  flve  hundred 

for  the  interest  and  protection  of  the  Internal  thousand  acres  of  internal  improvement  lands 

Improvement  Fimd.  granted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Congress  ot 

They  reported  that  the  sales  of  the  Florida,  September  4,  1841,  were,  by  the  act  of  the 

the  Pensacola  and  Georgia,  and  the  Florida,  At-  Legislature  entitled  *'  An  act  to  establish  a  lib- 

lantic,  and  Gulf  roads  were  unconstitutional,  era!  system  of  internal  improvement  in  this 

and  recommended  the  passage  of    bills   by  State,"  approved  January  6,  1855,  vested  in 

which  legal  proceedings  could  be  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Internal  Improve- 

the  present  Board  of  Trnste«'s  to  recover  and  ment  Fund  of  the  State.    To  this  Board  was 

reSstablish   the   rights   of  the   Improvement  given  power  to  make  arrangements  for  reclaim- 
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ing  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  as  contem-  10,200,000  acres.  The  act  of  Congress  above 
plated  \}j  the  act  of  Ojngress  of  September  mentioned  granted  to  the  State  all  the  lands 
28,  1850,  and  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  within  its  limits  which  were  swamp  and  over- 
in  the  case  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Internal  Im-  flowed,  and  too  wet  for  cultivation  without 
provement  Fund  v$,  Gleason  (15  Florida),  and  artificial  drainage.  But,  before  the  lands  86 
to  manage  and  sell  the  lands.  The  net  pro-  granted  could  be  ascertained  and  set  apart  to 
cdeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands,  over  and  the  State,  a  large  quantity  claimed  as  swamp 
above  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  entered  at  the  United  States  land-ofllces. 
of  management  and  reclamation,  were,  by  this  Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  possession  of  pur- 
act  of  January  6, 1855,  pledged  to  the  payment  chasers  under  these  circumstances.  Congress 
of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which  might  be  passed  the  acts  of  March  2, 1855,  and  March 
issued  by  railroad  companies  which  should  un-  8,  1857,  which  confirmed  to  such  purchasers 
dertake  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  the  lands  entered  by  them  between  the  date  of 
line  of  railroad  from  the  St.  John^s  River  to  the  grant  and  the  passage  of  the  last-named 
Pensacola  Bay,  with  an  extension  from  suitable  act,  agreeing  to  pay  over  to  the  State  the  pur- 
points  on  this  line  to  St.  Mark^s  River,  or  chase-money  received  from  such  lands.  The 
Crooked  River  at  Whitd  Blnff  on  Apalachicola  amount  due  the  State  as  indemnity  for  these 
Bay  in  Middle  Florida,  and  to-tiie  watenof  St.  sales  is  about  $200,000,  and  frequent  efforts 
Andrew's  Bay  in  West  Florida,  and  a  line  from  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
Amelia  Island  to  Tampa  Bay,  with  an  ezten-  procure  an  adjustment,  but,  thus  far,  without 
sion  to  Cedar  Key.  Certain  companies  con-  success.  At  last,  however,  the  United  States 
struoted  railroads  on  these  lines  from  Jackson-  authorities  have  consented  to  send  out  three 
ville,  on  the  St.  John's  River,  to  Quincy,  in  agents  to  examine  the  lands  for  which  indem- 
Mlddle  Florida,  and  from  Tallahassee  to  St.  nity  is  claimed,  and  they  have  commenced  the 
Marks,  and  from  Amelia  Island  to  Cedar  Key.  investigation.  To  enable  the  State  to  get  the 
To  aid  in  their  construction,  the  seoompanies  purchase-money  paid  for  any  tract  sold  by 
issued  bonds,  which  were  endorsed  by  the  the  United  States,  proof  must  be  made  of  the 
trustees  of  the  fund,  with  an  agreement  guar-  swampy  character  of  the  land  at  the  date  of 
anteeing  the  payment  of  the  interest  thereon  the  grant  (1850),  and  two  witnesses  are  re- 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land.    Thus  these  quired  for  each  tract. 

lands  became  pledged  to  the  payment  of  thb  The  Lieutenant- Governor,  Noble  A.  Hull, 

interest.    It  was  a  provision  of  this  act  of  Jan-  was  a  caodidate  for  Congress  at  the  election  on 

nary  6,  1855,  that  no  bonds  issued  after  the  November  5,  1878.    After  this  election  it  was 

end  of  eight  years  from  its  passage  should  be  asserted  that  frauds  were  committed  in  Bre- 

Bo  guaranteed.  vard  County,  and  grave  charges  were  made 

The  reare  now  outstanding  of  the  past-due  against  Mr.  Hull  in  connection  with  them,  and 
coupons  representing  the  interest  on  these  an  indictment  was  found  against  him  in  the 
bonds  about  $867,000 ;  and  as  these  coupons.  United  States  Court.  A  committee  of  five 
like  other  negotiable  paper,  bear  interest  them-  was  appointed  in  the  Senate  to  investigate  the 
selves,  there  is  now  due  upon  these  about  charges.  The  committee  reported,  on  Febru- 
$650,000.  There  are  additional  coupons.  It  ary  27th,  that  "  they  had  assumed,  for  the  pur- 
was  the  evident  intent  and  purpose  of  the  in-  pose  of  this  inquiry,  that  such  a  fraud  was 
temil  improvement  law  that  these  lands  or  committed,  and  confined  themselves  to  the 
their  proceeds  should  be  applied  to  no  pur-  inquiry  whether  Lieutenant -(Governor  Hull 
poses  of  internal  improvement  other  than  those  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  or  had  any 
named  in  the  fourth  section  of  that  act,  untU  knowledge  of  it." 

the  coupons  had  all  been  paid,  or  at  least  The  report  is  lengthy,  and  concludes  in  the 
plac3d  on  a  safe  basis  of  payment.  That  this  following  words :  '^  Your  committee  respect- 
was  the  contract  between  the  coupon-holder  fully  submits  that  the  evidence  in  this  case 
and  the  State,  is  not  only  plain  from  the  Ian-  proves  that  Lieutenant-Governor  N.  A.  HuU 
guage  of  the  act,  but  it  has  several  times  been  had  no  connection  with  the  alleged  election 
a^uJged  by  the  courts,  and  it  is  shown  by  the  frauds  in  Brevard  County;  that  he  had  no 
history  contemporaneous  with  the  enactment  knowledge  of  them,  either  before  or  after  their 
of  the  law.  Therefore,  he  concludes  that  nei- '  alleged  commission ;  that  there  is  no  reason 
ther  the  Legislature  nor  the  Trustees  can  di-  for  even  a  suspicion  of  any  complicity  on  the 
vert  the  lands  from  the  payment  of  the  inter-  part  of  Governor  Hull  in  them,  either  directly 
est  on  the  bonds.  or  indirectly ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for 

The  whole  quantity  of  land  so  far  selected  in  any  further  action  on  the  subject  by  the  As- 

the  State  as  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  is  sembly." 

about  15,000,000  acres.    Of  this,  about  1,600,-  The    competitor   of  Lieutenant-Governor 

000  have  been  heretofore  disposed  of,  leaving  Hdl^  Mr.  Horatio  Bisbee,  contested  the  de- 

about  18,400,000  acres  selected.    Only,  how-  clared  result  at  every  point.    (For  the  inspec- 

ever,  11,794,000  acres  have  been  confirmed  tors^  return  of  votes,  see  "Annual  Oydopfls- 

by  the  United  States  Government,  and  taking  dia,"  1878 — ^Florida.)    On  his  application  the 

from  this  the  amount  disposed  of,  there  is  on  Supreme  Court  issued  a  peremptory  mandamus 

hand,  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  only  under  which  the  County  Canvassers  of  Ala- 
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ebiia  Ooontj  made  a  oanyass  embracing  re-  did  not  represent  the  tnie  Tote  oast    The 

tarns  from  all  the  precincts  in  the  coontj,  Ooart  oyerraled  the  demurrer,  and  decided  the 

which  was  filed  in  the  Olerk^s  office  of  the  Sa-  following  points : 

preme  Court.    The  canvassers  conclude  their       i.  it  is  not  good  ground  of  demnrror  to  an  alter- 

eertificate  with  this  statement :  "  We  certify  native  writ  of  mandamus  direoting  %  canvass  of  votes 

that  the  precinct  retoms  are  so  irregular,  false,  ^^\  ^piwptotive  hi  Comtoss,  Oiat  the  rel^  does 

and  fraudulent  that  we  are  unable  to  determine  ^"^  ?^^  ^^iLvL^'tfi     •  ^  **^?  ^^  office :  the 

niiu  »»uuuwu»  «ua»  ^^1  «u€»i/«>w  uvmvaiu^v  question  of  euglbihtv  belonging  ezclusivelv  to  Con- 

what  the  true  vote  of  Alachua  County  is  for  grew  to  detei^ne. 

Representative  in  Congress  and  for  members       2.  The  statute  authorises  tbe  Board  of  State  Can- 

of  the  Assembly."    The  returns  made  by  the  vassen  to  lay  aside  and  not  include  in  their  canvass 

inspectors  were  canvassed,  and  the  names  for  ^9  ooun^  returns  or  papers  Puiporting  to  be  county 

•..I,™  ♦k-*  ^^^^  .^n«^^»4>  DL  i.«»^  \,^^^  *— ♦  *«^  returns,  when  it  appears  to  them  that  such  returns 

whom  the  votes  purport  to  have  been  oast  are  ^^  u  ^  irregular,  fiBSeTor  fraudulent "  that  the  Board 

given  precisely  as  they  appeared  in  the  inspec-  can  not "  determine  the  true  vote  *'  for  any  office,  L  e., 

tors^  certificates  for  Representatives  in  Con-  the  vote  actually  cast    The  law  requires  the  county 

gress :  Noble  A.  HulL  1,178 ;  Horatio  Bisbee,  gmvassers  to  canvass  the  precinct  returns  recwved  on 

?85 :  Horatio  Bisbee/Jr .  761 :  Horatio  Bisby^  ^t  surthday  after  the  e  edjon,  whether  the  precm<^ 

T     '-OCT       -^"'•^»  •*•»  •  "*  1  "v*»iav  A^tsi/j,  returns  from  all  the  precmcte  are  then  m  or  not :  and 

Jr.,  68 ;  Horacbe  Bisbee,  191.  farther  requires  the  County  Board  to  certify  the  result 

The  decision  of  the  Court,  rendered  in  Janu-  of  this  canvass  to  the  State  canvassers,  to  be  included 

ary,  1879,  on  a  demurrer  of  the  relator  to  ob-  in  the  State  canvass,  unless  they  are  shown  or  ^pear 

Jeetion.  of  ti,e  r«pondentm  «nbr«,ed  the  loL  ^  I't^^&tSv^l^eJ'^S: 

lowmg  pomu:  except  that  no  return  had  been  made  to  the  County 

1.  It  is  not  a  vaKd  oljection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  '^^  ^^.^*?^^  'i^?^  ^^h.  "**^  ^  "r^/r^  that 
State  courts  in  mandamus  pixxseedhiin,  reUtimr  to  tlie  VP^^^  included  in  the  county  canvass  and  return  to 
canvass  of  election  return^  tiiat  the  oSfflcTi^oted  is  %5  ^^,  ^^  \^^  /o'"  ^»  "IS^^^P^f**  ^^ 
that  of  Eepreaentative  in  Coniwess.  ^^  V^  mdude  the  vote  returned  from  that  county. 

2.  A  return  by  election  iSspeotore,  m  which  tiie  5?,^«  ^9^^  5**\Jlr"  ^.  "^Wf"  ''^S^^f'^i 
votes  cast  for  a  perron  are  givlan  twice  or  repeated,  ^i.°?t  show  Oie  "true  vote,"    Upon  Uiis  state  of 

oonstitutes  no  ground  for  reflising  to  include  such  rt>-  "f^»  >*  Y"     ,    ''  ^J  "*l/5?°^i.'®*'^  7"  *  ^ 

turn  in  tiie  statement  and  certaicate  by  the  county  f^  »?  j^TP^.®'  ^^'  ^™"^  themeanUigof  the 

canvassers,  it  being  on  its  fiice  a  mere  verbal  repetf-  ^\,^  *^«  ®?^  canvassem  could  not  determine 

tion,  and  not  lua  attempt  to  misstate  the  votes  Set.  *^«  "true  vote"  from  such  return;  that  the  county 

The  fiict  that  the  statement  aent  to  tiie  Clerk  contained  return,  bemff  genume,  regukr,  and  stnctly  legal  fai  all 

such  repetition,  whUe  timt  sent  to  tiie  County  Judge  JTOf^*  ^^  required  to  be  made  for  tiie  purposes  of 

did  not  wntaui  it,  does  not  create  such  a  variinoe  bo-  tbo  Stotc  canvaw,  and  included  only  votes  wjtually 

tween  tiiem  as  to  authorise  their  rejection.  <»*t,  could  not  be  condemned  bb  "false,"  but  was  a 

5.  When  the  jurat  to  tiie  oatii  of  inspectors  of  eleo-  '^tum  expressly  required  by  law  to  be  counted. 

tion  is  not  signed,  or  when  the  inspectore  have  not        Mr.  Bisbee  next  applied  to  the  Governor  to 

been  swora^  but  have  acted  as  such  and  made  oroner  *         ^,     certificate  of  election  to  him.    Gov- 

retums,  their  acts  are  vahd  and  their  return  of  cleo-  ""*"'  •'{^  v^i  *»«*-« w  «*  ^^u^u  w  «iui.     viv» 

tion  should  be  counted.  «raor  Drew  rephed  that  it  was  mipossible,  as 

4.  A  statement  m  the  caption  of  inspectors'  returns  he  had  already  issued  and  signed  a  certificate 

forwarded  to  the  Judge  that  the  election  was  held  to  another  person  as  member  of  Congress  from 

under  an  act  of  1868,  and  tiie  amenimenta  tiiereto  th^  district.    Subsequently  Mr.  Bihbee  insti- 

(without  giving  the  distee  of  the  amendments),  while  ^^^^ji  •«—;!««.«-  ^.^^.^;n^  :»  ♦i,^  q^^^^^^ 

that  sent  to  the  Clerkjgave  the  dateof  tiie  act  fmd  also  *^^^  mandamiw  proceedmgs  m  the  Supreme 

of  the  amendmente,  does  not  render  the  returns  in-  Court  against  the  Governor  to  compel  him  to 

definite,  uncertain,  contradictory,  jor  in  any  sense  re-  issue  the  writ  as  requested.    The  counsel  of 

ougnMit  to  each  otiier,  but  they  are  reguhir  and  con-  ^he  Governor  moved  to  quash  the  alternative 
fonnable  tolaw.    The  difference  m  mmatenaL  ^t,  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  had  no 

6.  County  canvassers  can  not  look  beyond  the  in-         ^     r^  v     e*^^""^.  """''/^"i-  ^^^^^        m\:t 
spectors'  returns,  except  to  determine  their  genuine-  power  to  issae  it  against  the  Governor.    This 
ness  as  being  signed  by  inapecton  appointed  or  elected  motion  brought  squarely  before  the  Court  the 
assuchofthe^rednct    BaUote  found  in  a  ballot-box  question  of  the  Governor's  independence  of 
oannotbecoMidered^tiiecountjainvasseis.  the  judicial  department  m  the  performance 

6.  Where  the  Coun^  Judge  and  Clerk  have  called       m  **.    ^»^«„i.;„r^j„A;«„      tk^  a^\^\^^  ^^  ♦!»-* 

in  a  Justice  of  tiie  Peace,  wlS  acts  wltii  tiiem  in  can-  0^  ^^^  executive  duties.    The  decision  of  the 

TMrinff  election  returns,  the  Justice  becomn  a  mem-  Court,  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Crandall,  em* 

berof  the  Board  of  County  Canvassers,  and  is,  like  braced  the  following  points : 
the  oth«r  memb^unenabTe  to  tiie  writ  of  mandamua        ^   r^,^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^        „  ^  ^^i  ^  ,^^^ 

to  control  or  correct  tiieir  acUon.  ^f  ^^  Governor  in  tiie  disSarge  of  anv  duty  pertain- 

Demurrer  sustained.    Judgment  for  relator,  bur  tohisoflloe  under  tiie  laws  of  tiie  Sute. 
Y^ujuitv^x  DUDiotuv?^*     wu^A^iii^uv  *vi  AVAovvB •        1^  f^^  issuuig  of  a  oommisslon  or  a  certificate  of 

Again,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  H.  Bisbee,  Section,  requira  by  Uw  to  be  issued  by  tiie  Gov- 

Jr.,  the  Supreme  Court  issued  another  per*  emor,  tnough  ministerial  in  its  nature,  is  yet  an  exeo- 

emptory  wnt  to  the  Board  of  State  Canvass-  utive  act  pertaining  to  his  office  as  the  Chief  Mag^ 

ers.  being  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comp-  ^  ai^^deSrtment  of  tiie  ffovemment  of  tiie  Steto 

troller,  and  the  Attorney-General,  command-  j.  ikdependcff  of  tiie  otiier  inthe  performance  of  its 

ing  them  to  reconvene  and  canvass  and  count  own  duty,  and  one  can  not  control  the  other  in  such 

the  true  returns,  etc.,  etc.    The  respondents  performance  without  destroying  this  independence, 
filed  a  demurrer  to  the  idtemative  writ  on  the       *•  The  person  of  the  Governor  is  subject  to  the 

ground  that  the  rektor  did  not  show  that  he  PTTl?'  ^^  "^^  f"^^}^  reference  to  private  aote 

*       "      "     «       *c««.vi  «»«        J  /i:  Yi.v    _  •*  and  acte  not  pertaining  to  executive  Amotions  im- 

was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  the  wnt  po^ed  by  tiie  Constitution  or  laws, 
showed  that  the  return  flrom  Madison  County       a.  in  respect  to  his  executive  duties  as  Qovemoi; 
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he  olone  may  Judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will  A  reqai^ition  from  the  Gtoremor  of  Ncnrtli 

porfonn  tiiem,  and  the  judicial  deportment  may  d^  Carolina  upon  the  Goyemor  of  Florida  for  the 

*''5iS;^v±^°$iSS^'"^-  deliyory  of  .  pereoa  indicted  in  the  former 

State  for  "  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 

Whether  the  issuing  of  a  second  certificate  tenses  "  was  not  granted  by  the  latter  Govern- 
by  Governor  Drew  might  have  operated  as  a  or.  Upon  being  arrested,  the  party  sued  out 
revocation  of  the  first  does  not  app^ear  to  be  a  writ  of  habetu  cornut.  After  a  hearing,  the 
decided ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  commission  issued  Judge  made  an  order  discharging  him  from 
to  a  person  on  a  partial  canvass  of  votes,  the  arrest,  holding  that  there  was  a  variance  be- 
commission  can  only  be  vacated  by  an  appeal  tween  the  charge  named  in  the  rec^uisition  and 
to  the  courts.  This  was  setted  in  Missouri,  warrant  and  that  specified  in  the  mdictment ; 
where  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  canvass  of  and,  also,  that  he  was  not  aiugitive  from  jus- 
votes  oast  for  Judge,  had  refused  to  open  and  tice  within  the  meaning  of  the  Oonstitutiom 
count  the  returns  from  two  counties,  and  had  and  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
certified  the  result  to  the  Governor,  who  issued  The  power  of  the  Judiciary  to  review  the 
the  commission  on  this  partial  canvass.  An  action  of  the  Governor  in  such  cases  is  recog- 
application  was  made  by  Congressman  Bland  nized  by  some  courts,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  for  a  man-  deciding  whether  the  party  is  a  fugitive  from 
damns  to  oompel  the  Secretary  to  open  and  justice.  (Jones  v$.  Leonard,  decided  in  the 
canvass  the  returns  from  the  two  counties.  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  December  term,  1878, 
whose  votes,  if  counted,  would  have  elected  page  112  of  ^^  Albany  Law  Journal ''  of  Febru- 
him  instead  of  the  other  candidate.  The  Court  ary  18,  1879 ;  in  the  matter  of  Manchester,  5 
held  that,  though  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  Cfd.,  237.)  In  this  case  there  was  a  judicial 
right  to  refuse  to  open  and  canvass  the  returns  determination  of  the  question  of  his  beiiur  a 
from  the  two  counties,  nevertheless,  as  the  com-  fugitive  from  justice,  and  the  Gk>vemor  de- 
mission had  already  been  issued,  it  would  not  clined  to  assume  that  the  judicial  decision  was 
direct  him  to  do  so.    The  Court  said :  ^'  The  erroneous. 

officer  derives  his  title  to  the  office  by  virtue  of  An  action  of  ejectment  brought  to  recover 

his  election,  and  the  commission  is  j^ma./^M  possession  of  two  lots  of  land  in  St  John's 

evidence  only.  The  case  has  passed  beyond  the  County  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Su- 

control  of  this  Court,  and  the  only  redress  the  preme  Court.    It  was  entitled  G^i^e  Bart, 

relator  has,  if  he  considers  himself  aggrieved,  plaintiff  in  error,  against  Maria  M.  Ponjoud. 

is  by  legal  contest  made  in  pursuance  of  law.*^  Among  tiie  errors  assigned  was  a  ruling  of  the 

This  question  of  a  contested  seat  came  up  in  lower  Court  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  Henry 

the  flouse  of  Representatives  in  Washington  on  Holmes,  caUed  to  be  a  juror  in  this  case,  was 

December  18th,  and  it  was  given  to  Noble  A.  not  obliged  to  answer  any  questions  touching 

Hull — ^yeas  140,  nays  186.  his  aualifioations  as  a  juror,  under  section  820 

Many  resolutions  were  presented  in  the  Le-  of  the  Revised  Statutes.     Under  this  ruling 

flslature  to  provide  for  the  assembling  of  a  Holmes  declined  to  say  whether  he  did  or  did 
tate  Constitutional  Convention.  These  were  not  participate  in  the  rebellion.  He  was  cbal- 
referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  lenged  on  the  ground  that  lie  was  disoualified 
who  agreed  upon  a  report  recommending  some  under  the  aforesaid  section  of  the  Revised 
less  important  changes.  Statutes,  and  the  Court  overruled  the  chal- 
Three  important  biUs  relating  to  railroads  lenge.  Upon  this  point  the  Supreme  Court 
werepresented  on  the  same  day  in  each  House,  held  that  a  juror  was  no  more  ooliged  than  a 
The  first  would  have  aided  in  the  construction  witness  to  disclose  on  oath  Ms  guilt  of  any 
of  new  roads,  and  under  the  others  all  neces-  crime,  or  of  any  act  whidb  would  render  him 
sary  steps  would  be  taken  to  bring  the  existing  infamous,  in  order  to  test  his  qualifications  as 
roads  to  account  and  to  enforce  the  penalties  a  Juror.  The  question  asked  him,  if  answered 
they  may  have  incurred.  in  the  affirmative,  would  have  convicted  him 
A  complicated  case  of  railroad  litigation  was  of  the  crime  of  treason.  Whether  pardoned 
decided  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  by  a  general  amnesty  or  not,  the  crime  was 
by  Justice  Bradley.  The  parties  were  the  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  he 
Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  against  the  could  not  be  required  to  disclose  in  this  man- 
Florida  Central,  and  the  Jacksonville,  Pensaco-  ner.  If  he  were  guilty,  the  challenger  had  the 
la,  and  Mobile  Railroad  Company,  and  others;  right  to  prove  it  by  any  other  competent  testi- 
also  the  case  of  J.  Fred.  Shuette  and  others  mony.  As  he  did  not  offer  to  do  this,  and  as 
against  the  same  defendants.  The  cases  were  the  jnror^s  incompetency  was  not  proved,  the 
tried  together.  These  suits  were  founded  upon  Court  was  not  bound  to  exclude  him.  As  to 
claims  against  the  defendants.  The  effect  of  the  ownership  of  the  lots,  this  Court  held  that 
the  decision  was  to  award  to  the  parties  inter-  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  defendant  in 
ested  their  rank  as  claimants  and  the  amounts  error's  prior  possession,  and  that  she  was  enti- 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  The  roads  were  tied  to  them  both.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  delir- 
ordered  to  be  sold,  and  as  a  result  of  the  sale  ered  the  opinion. 

the  formation  of  a  new  organization  was  an-  Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  a  separate  oon- 

ticipated.  curring  opinion  with  regard  to  the  test-onth 
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demanded  of  the  juror  Holmea,  as  foUowB :  **I         wiS^'i?'^*^ ^kmI 

agree  with  the  Court  that  the  juror  Holmes  io  SuSJhfpfSfmtti!  '/^y^'^'.'.'.'^V^^y,       ?!?•? 

this  case  can  not  he  required  to  answer  the        B«uia,cntM !!.'.'.'!!•'!.'!.'.'!.*.'.'.'.*.'.'       t^tm 

questions  put  to  him,  hut  I  go  further.    I  do  ''^-'*^iw^L*'°*-'^;:::*  ::''::';•   i^oStoJ 

not  think  that  the  act  of  Congress  which,  hy         Maioo* .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  fl,064,2o« 

requiring  a  test-oath  as  to  past  conduct,  ex-         y**"2^^*T*^ J??! 

eludes  a  great  minority  of  the  citizens  of  half        Ht°u»i! .'!!;;!!!!!!;.'!!!!.'!.*!!!      8t|bto 

the  country  from  the  jury-hox  is  valid*     In 

my  judgment  the  act  is  not  only  oppressive  The  numher  of  the  convicts  in  the  State 

and  odious,  and  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  Prison  at  the  heginning  of  the  year  was  168. 

institutions,  but  is  clearly  nnoont^titutional  and  Of  iJiese  24  were  were  white  males,  1  whir^e 

void.    As  a  war  measure,  to  be  enforced  in  female,  185  colored  males,  and  8  colored  fe- 

the  insurgent  States  when  dominated  by  the  males. 

national  forces,  the  act  could  be  sustained ;  but  The  expense  of  -the  prison  for  1877  was 

after  the  war  was  over  and  the  insui^nt  $5,962.27,  of  which  $8,159.10  was  for  convey- 

States  were  restored  to  their  normal  and  con-  ing  prisoners  and  $927.60  was  for  repairs  of 

stitutional  relations  to  the  Union,  it  was  as  the  buildings  at  Chattahoochee.    The  expense 

much  out  of  place  and  as  inoperative  as  would  of  1878  was  $6,616.08,  of  which  $4,614.58  was 

be  a  law  quartering  a  soldier  in  every  Southern  for  conveying  prisoners  to  the  convict  camps. 

man*s  house."  This  expense,  by  the  contract  since  made,  is 

In  a  subsequent  case  of  Atwood  v$,  Weems,  hereafter  to  be  borne  by  the  contractor, 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Flor-  The  proposition  for  a  ship-canal  across  the 
Ida,  the  Supreme  Court  held  on  the  question  State  was  revived  a^dn  during  the  year.  In  1877 
of  jurors'  test-oaths  that  the  right  under  sec-  General  Q.  A.  Oillmore,  in  charge  of  the  river 
'tion820of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  require  a  and  harbor  improvements  on  that  portion  of  the 
panel  of  jurors  called  to  serve  for  a  term  to  line  of  coast  which  embraces  the  shores  of  the 
take  the  oath  therein  prescribed,  or  be  dis-  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carol!- 
charged,  is  a  right  which  can  be  exercised  only  na,  submitted  a  report  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
by  the  District  Attorney;  that  it  does  not  be^  tion  of  the  Senate  directing  the  Secretary  of 
long  to  either  of  the  suitors  in  the  case  about  to  War  *^  to  communicate  all  mformation  in  his 
be  tried.  Justice  Field,  in  concurring  in  the  possession  concerning  a  water-line  of  transpor- 
opinion,  reiterated  his  previously  expressed  be-  tation  from  the  mouu  of  the  St  Marv*6  River, 
lief  that  section  820  of  the  Revised  Statutes  between  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida, 
was  unconstitutional  and  void.  He  held  that  through  Okefenokee  Swamp  and  through  the 
Congress  might  undoubtedly  prescribe  the  qufll-  State  of  Florida  to  some  suitable  point  on  the 
ifications  of  jurors  in  the  Fecleral  courts,  but  if  Gnlif  of  Mexico,  embracing  the  probable  nature 
any  of  the  causes  for  disqualification  was  the  and  character  of  such  a  water-lme,  and  the  ex- 
commission  of  an  act  which  the  law  had  pro-  tent  of  country  and  population  to  be  benefited 
nounced  a  public  offense,  it  was  not  compe-  by  its  construction,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
tent  for  the  Court  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  necessary  surveys  or  examinations  there- 
to determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  juror;  for.'' 

that  is  to  be  ascertained  only  in  one  way — ^by  The  main  purpoae  sought  to  be  attained  by 

a  separate  trial  of  the  party  upon  an  indict-  the  proposed  water-line  is  assumed  to  be  a 

jneni  for  the  offense,  ana  the  only  competent  cheap  means  of  sending  eastward  the  products 

evidence  in  such  a  case  is  the  record  of  liis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  over  a  route  tnat  shall 

conviction  or  acquittal.  shorten  the  time  and  avoid  the  danger  of  the 

The  products  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  trip  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Flor- 

retums  of  the  assessors  for  1877,  which  are  ida  Straits. 

somewhat  defective,  as  seven  counties  made  no  Two  methods  of  accomplishing  these  objects 

reports,  nevertheless  amounted  as  follows :  have  been  suggested : 

Gott<»,iipkiid.bd«* w,ooT  1.  By  a  water-line  of  barges  across  the  pe- 

**     Be*  iriaod,  ibt. ^S44.ATS  niusula  of  Florida,  continued  westward  to  the 

gSJ^?*^ *Ji^J^  Mississippi  River  by  another  mside  barge  route 

WhMt,  •                                               608  through  the  landlocked  sounds  and  bays  bor- 

g2i     "     lli^l  derinc  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  States  of 

8uSiH!tt^g;i^Mof*rirop::::::::;:.:     m^  Florida,  Akbama,  Mississippi,  and  LouisiaiUL 

8iinr,R«. 988.910  2.  By  a  shlp-csnal  across  the  State  of  Florida, 

oSMitoi;^;.:  :::::::::::;:::  m.48uSi  of  dlmemilons  sufficient  to  pass  large  ocean- 

•*        **     beftring IVSl  gOlUg  VCSSelS. 

OraaffM prodaoed ^^SStSa  ^^  determining  the  western  terminus  for  a 

CiSSHt      -                                       W.78S  peninsula  barge-canal  from  St.  Mary's  River, 

LlIIM^  butbeif 8.789  through  Okefenokee  Swamp,  to  the  Gulf  of 

B^^  h^md^::: iwJ  Mexico,  the  advantages  offered  by  the  harbor 

Piawppies. ftF«.80i)  of  St.  Markka  become  at  once  apparent. 

P«Kh«,bo^ mgo  From  8t^  Mark's  westward  to  Lake  Borgne 

PttHi^      -     ;;'.**.*.*/.',*.*.''.'.'/.■.*.'.'.'.;!.         m  or  Lake  Ponchartrain  there  exists  a  nearly 
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continaoos  nataral  landlocked  water  route,  by  great    A  oompany  sustained  by  Frencb  capi- 

meaas  of  tidal  soands,  bays,  and  oonnedting  tal  was  investigating  the  work, 

streams,  requiring  improvement  by  dredging  in  The  number  of  Indians  in  Florida  is  about 

some  places,  but  only  a  comparatively  snort  800,  divided  into  four  bands  or  camps.   About 

aggregate  length  of  solid  cnttmg.    The  selec-  one  third  are  Greeks,  the  remainder  Seminolea. 

tion  of  a  terminal  point  to  the  eastward  of  St.  They  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  whites,  are 

Mark^s  would  render  the  connection  with  this  no  expense  to  the  Government,  and  are  opposed 

western  branch  to  the  Mississippi  less  direct.  to  any  closer  relationship  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  chief  object  that  woula  be  attained  by  Some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  emigration 

this  canal  is  barge  transportation  for  the  grain  took  place  among  the  colored  people  of  Leon 

aud  cotton  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  a  por-  Gouuty  in  October,  but  no  movement  followed, 

tion  of  the  cotton,  timber,  and  lumber  of  the  The  Florida  school  system  comprises  the  fol- 

Gulf  States,  to  some  suitable  harbor  on  the  At-  lowing  officers : 

lantic  coast  for  reshipment  to  foreign  and  do-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  State 

raestic  markets.  Board  of  Education ;  Oounty  Superinteodents: 

The  needed  supply  of  water  for  the  summit  Oounty  Boards  of  Public  Instruction ;  School 

level  of  the  canal  and  the  service  of  its  two  Trustees.    Seminaries :  East  Florida  Seminary, 

looks,  and  for  all  the  various  losses  incidental  Gainesville ;  West  Florida  Seminary,  Tallahaa- 

to  such  works,  is  expected  to  be  drawn  from  see.    These  institutions  were  established  for 

the  Okefenokee  Swamp.  the  purpose  of  training  persons  in  the  art  of 

A  straight  line,  measured  on  the  map,  from  teaching.  School  age,  between  six  and  twenty- 

the  mouth  of  St  Mary's  to  St.  Mark^s,  has  a  one ;  attendance,  voluntary, 

length  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ia 

miles.    By  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four 

watercourses  in  proximity  to  that  line,  which  years ;  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

are  either  navigable  or  can  presumably  be  etc. 

made  so  by  slack- wator  dams  for  the  largest  The  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  the 
class  of  barges  destined  to  pass  the  canal,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Sec- 
length  will  of  course  be  augmented.  retary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney-General ;  has 

The  total  length  of  St  Mary's  River,  from  charge  of  all  lands  and  public  educational  funds 
its  mouth  to  Eliicott's  Moand,  wliere  the  head  belonging  to  the  State,  etc. 
of  one  of  its  branches  is  found,  is  about  one  The  Oounty  Board  ofPublic  Instruction  con- 
hundred  miles.  sists  of  from  three  to  five  members,  appointed 

The  feasibility  of  a  si  lip-canal  for  large  ocean-  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  hold 

ffoing  vessels,  that  shall  connect  the  St.  Mary's  office  for  four  years.    They  receive,  pay  out. 

River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Oke-  and  account  for  school  moneys ;  build  or  oth- 

fenokee  Swamp,  is  more  uncertain  than  that  of  erwise  provide  schoolhonses,  employ  teachers, 

the  barge-canal  above  mentioned.    The  project  etc. 

must  provide  for  a  suitable  harbor  at  each  ter-  The  Oounty  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  ap- 
minus  of  the  line.  On  the  Atlantic  this  could  pointed  for  two  years  by  the  Gk>vemor ;  visits 
possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  enlargement  andinspectsschoolsatleast  once  in  every  three 
for  ships  of  the  existing  inside  passage  between  months ;  is  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Board  of 
St.  Mary's  River  and  Brunswick,  making  this  Public  Instruction ;  makes  annual  statistical  re- 
point  the  shipping  port  On  the  Gulf  side  the  ports  to  the  State  Superintendent,  etc. 
choice  woula  probably  have  to  be  made  be-  School  trustees  are  appointed  for  four  years 
tween  St.  MarVs  and  Oedor  Keys,  as  they  are  by  the  Oounty  Board  ox  Public  Instruction  on 
the  only  harbors  at  all  near  the  direct  line  pos-  the  recommendation  of  the  patrons.  They  rec- 
sessing  sufficient  natural  depth  of  water  ap-  ommend  parties  to  be  employed  as  teachers  to 
proach  to  encourage  any  attetnpt  to  enlarge  the  Oounty  Board,  and  have  charge  and  over- 
them  to  the  required  capacity  by  the  construe-  sight  of  the  building,  grounds,  and  other  prop- 
tion  of  artificial  works.  On  the  St.  Mark's  bar  erty  belonging  to  the  school  for  which  they  are 
there  is  a  depth  of  eight  feet  and  on  the  Oe-  appointed, 
dar  Keys  bar  a  depth  of  nine  feet  at  mean  low  statutieH.—is^^.  6ohAolda7Biiitheyev,»venige           loe 

water.    If  St  Mark's  should  be  selected  for    £hSSLu^?^**°^*°" "  ^ 

the  Gulf  terminus,  the  general  location  of  the  NuS)e^ofuSicbert!^'.^^^'.^' .'.".' '.*.'.*. '.'.'.*!  .■.*!.*..*.'           sto 

route  would  probably  not  vary  greatly  from    Ennmentioii  of  ehUdren '. st.tm 

*  that  of  the  barge  line;  while  if  it  should  run  Ss^d!".'^'!^^^^^^^^^^•::::^ 

to  Oedar  Keys,  the  Su wanee  River,  from  the    Addition  to  fond  Ankng  tiie  jew 8300  09 

western  end  of  the  summiUevel  division  to    V*iiw of ichooi property u^mm 

some  point  near  its  mouth,  wonld  most  likely  rzvinvx  for  the  txab. 

form  a  part  of  it    It  was  estimated  that  such    interattontbeoommon-Bchooiftmd. lirjNii  os 

a  work  would  shorten  the  navigable  distance    fS^SI iiS'^  m 

to  Europe  and  coastwise,  in  respect  to  the    "*®""* iw,»5i  ss 

commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  FLOTD,  Sallt  Buohavan,  bom  in  1809, 

Mexico,  nearly  eight  hundred  miles,  and  that  died  in  Abingdon,  Ya.,  May  7,  1879.    She  was 

the   oommerci(d    advantages  would  be  very  the  widow  of  the  late  General  and  Governor 
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John  B.  Floyd.    Her  grandmother  was  Eliza-  tire  of  rdigioaa  faith  or  predilection.     He 

beth  Henry,  the  sister  of  the  faroona  orator  was  also  a  man  of  great  capacity  for  basinesa, 

Patrick  Henry,  and  the  wife  of  General  Wii-  and  his  enterprise  was  proverbial.    After  he 

liam  Campbell,  who  commanded  at  the  battle  become  administrator  he  erected  twenty-five 

of  King's  Mountain  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  churches,  schools,  etc.,  and  saw  various  other 

Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  became  the  wife  institutions  come  into  existence  under  his  be* 

of  General  Frank  Preston  of  Abingdon,  who  nign  rule.    The  great  work  of  his  life  was  the 

was  a  member  of  the  first  three  Congresses,  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name. 

Their  children  were  all  more  or  less  distin-  To  raise  this  edifice  from  its  ashes  cost  nearly 

guished.    One  son,  Mrs.  Floyd's  brother,  was  $800,000,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 

William  C.  Preston,  Senator  firom  South  Caro-  in  the  country,  and  the  largest  and  most  costly 

lina.  of  which  State  he  had  become  a  resident,  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Chicago.    As  an  orator 

In  tne  Senate,  some  years  before  the  late  war,  he  was  exceedingly  graceful  and  persuasive, 

he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers,  and  on  this  account  he  was  Selected  to  deliver 

She  was  a  sister  of  Colonel  John  S.  Preston,  discourses  on  several  occasions  of  public  inter- 

the  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina  to  Vir-  est    A  severe  cold  increased  to  pneumonia, 

ginia  in  1861.    Mrs.  Floyd  was  also  the  last  of  which  became  typhoid,  and  was  so  aggravated 

a  family  of  distinguished  sisters,  viz. :  Eliza,  by  abdominal  inflammation  that  his  physical 

wife  of  General  Edward  C.  Carrington  of  Hali-  system  could  not  hold  out,  and  he  quietly  and 

fax  County,  Va. ;  Susan,  wife  of  Governor  peacefully  passed  away.    In  the  Legislature  of 

James  McDowell  of  Lexington,  Ya. ;  Sophonis-  Illinois,  which  was  in  session  at  the  time  of 

ba,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  J.  I3reckenridge,  D.  D.,  his  death,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  stating 

of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Maria,  wife  of  John  M.  that  the  death  of  this  eminent  Catholic  prelate 

Preston  of  Washington  County,  Va. ;  and  Mar*  is  learned  with  deep  regret,  recognizing  that 

5:aret,  wife  of  General  (now  Senator)  Wade  in  his  death  the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  State 
lampton  of  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Floyd  had  have  lost  an  able  and  dignified  executive,  and 
no  children,  but  early  adopted  two  orphaned  a  divine  who  was  beloved  by  people  of  all  de- 
relatives  of  both  herself  and  lier  husband —  nominations  for  his  sanctity,  piety,  and  true 
John  Preston  Johnston,  afterward  a  gallant  Christian  charity,  and  dosing  by  expressing 
voung  artillery-officer  of  the  army,  who  was  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  people  of  Chicago 
killed  on  the  field  of  battie  at  Contreras  in  and'  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop, 
the  Mexican  war,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Judge  .  FORMATION  OF  MOUNTAINS.  One  of 
Hupches  of  Norfolk.  the  most  controverted  subjects  in  dynamical 
FOLEY,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  bom  in  Baltimore,  geology  has  been  the  problem  of  the  formation 
Md.,  March  6,  1822,  died  in  Chicago,  HI.,  Feb-  of  the  mountain  groups,  plateaus,  ridges,  and 
ruary  19,  1879.  His  education  was  obtained  sierras  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and  the  every  continent,  producing  some  of  the  mete- 
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  where  he  orological  conditions  which  are  most  favorable 
was  ordained  a  priest  on  August  16, 1846.  Sub-  to  life,  and  which  vary  not  less  the  profile  of 
sequently  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  submerged  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  Catholic  missions  in  Montgomery  County,  the  higher  elevations  forming  the  rows  and 
Md.,  ofilciating  there  four  months.  He  was  groups  of  islands  which  dot  the  sea.  Dis- 
made  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Wash-  tinct  from  these  great  s.vmmetrical  congeries 
ington,  D.  C,  his  senior  being  the  venerable  of  rocky  elevations  are  the  mountains  of  vol- 
Father  Matthews.  In  that  parish  he  passed  canic  origin,  formed  by  the  outpouring  of  mol- 
two  years,  and  was  then  called  to  the  Balti-  ten  rock  through  craters,  which  are  usually  of 
more  Cathedral,  where  he  labored  twenty-two  a  conical  form  and  stand  isolated  or  in  rows 
years.  In  1851  he  became  secretary  to  Arch-  without  connecting  ridges,  and  also  the  inferior 
bishop  Ken  rick,  and  was  also  Chancellor  of  eminences  which  have  been  left  after  glacial 
the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore ;  while  later  he  action  and  denudation  have  swept  away  the 
held  similar  positions  under  the  late  Arch-  materials  between  them.  The  mountain  sys- 
bishop  Spalding.  In  1867  he  became  Vicar-  tems  are  generally  supposed  to  be  corruptions 
General  of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore.  In  which  have  resulted  from  the  contraction  of 
1869  he  was  appointed  by  Pius  IX.  coadjutor  the  earth's  mass.  This  is  now  the  accepted 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chicago  and  administrator  of  theory ;  but  there  is  still  some  dispute  as  to 
that  diocese.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  effects  of  the  contraction,  some  holding 
Pergamus  in  partHnu  ii^fideUum  at  the  Cathe-  that  the  elevations  are  produced  by  forces 
dral  of  Baltimore,  February  27,  1870,  Bishop  which  draw  the  intervening  mineral  masses 
Dnggan  of  Chicago  having  retired  on  account  inward,  some  that  they  are  upheaved  by  forces 
of  infirm  health.  Bishop  Foley  was  then  in  pushing  them  outward,  and  a  third  and  more 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  full  numerous  school  believing  that  the  direction 
vigor  of  life.  Of  commanding  stature,  he  pos-  of  the  dynamic  forces  is  lateral,  and  that  the 
sessed  at  the  same  time  benignant  and  winning  elevated  masses  are  the  plications  produced  by 
manners.  Phyncally  he  was  a  splendid  type  horizontal  compression  attending  the  secular 
of  manhood,  and  his  virtues  and  piety  endeared  subsidence  of  tne  earth's  crust.  Professor  Al- 
him  to  hosts  of  friends  in  Baltimore,  irrespec-  phonse  Favre  of  Geneva  has  recentiy  terminated 
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B  leries  or  experiments  on  the  effeets  of  latwal  taken  plaoe  at  different  geolog^oal  periods  and 

presanre,  in  which  the  conditions  of  nature  in  aU  porta  of  the  world.    In  many  pUcea  the 

were  better  preeerved  tiian  in  the  famooa  ez-  lower  strata  are  dirtorted,  while  the  more  re- 

Sierimentaof  Sir  James  Hall  with  varions  clothe  e«nt  overljring  formatioas  are  unbroken  and 
bided  and  held  down  bj  the  superposition  horiioutal.  Often  the  contraction  has  been 
of  heavy  waighta,  which  he  made  to  asBume  maoh  greater  than  that  obtained  in  the  eiperi- 
shapea  analogous  to  the  disposition  of  masses  meats.  In  some  plaoe«  the  folds  are  rei;  close 
of  rooks  b;  squeezing  them  boia  each  side,  together  and  their  sides  nearly  vertical.  These 
U.  Favre  nsed  a  homogeneous  and  plastic  mo-  disturbances  mnat  have  oooorred  with  imper- 
terial,  and  left  the  upper  surface  tree  to  as-  ceptibte  slowness,  as  thej  follow  the  contrao- 
sume  the  forms  which  would  result  from  Ijt-  tion  b;  minute  degrcM  of  the  earth's  radios. 
eral  ooutraction,  and  which  resembled  hills  Brawing  horixontal  lines  on  the  dde  facet 
and  mountains.  He  took  sheets  of  India-rab-  of  the  day  to  indicate  the  portion  which  strata 
ber,  16  millimetres  in  thickness  and  40  hj  12  would  take  after  compression,  and  confining 
centimetres  in  area.  Stretching  them  to  a  the  extremitiee  of  the  clay  baud  within  verti- 
length  of  60  centimetres,  he  covered  them  with  oal  wooden  strips,  be  allowed  the  caontohouo 
a  layer  of  soft  potters'  clay,  which  varied  in  to  contract,  thus  produoing  lateral  compree- 
thioknesB  In  the  different  experimente  from  85  sion  by  the  double  means  of  the  adhesion  of 
to  60  millimetres.  The  contraction  of  one  the  clay  to  the  caoutchonc  and  the  pressure  ot 
third  which  he  produced  in  most  of  his  ex-  the  wood  supports.  The  oontraotiou  of  the 
perimeuts  corre^onds  to  that  which  has  ao-  caoutchouc  alone  would  produce  only  aUgbt 
tnally  taken  place  in  oertain  parts  of  Savoy,  wrinkles  on  the  surface  of  the  day,  and  the 
The  strata  in  the  mountains  between  Desay  action  of  the  wooden  ends  alone  wonld  only 
and  the  Col  dn  Orand  Bamand,  for  instance,  oanse  the  clay  to  bnUe  at  the  extremities,  pro- 
are  folded  and  contorted  into  two  thirds  the  dncing  no  effect  in  the  ceuter.  The  preisnra 
compass  which  they  had  before  compression  secured  in  Professor  Favre's  experiments  pro- 
when  lying  horizontal.  If  the  solid  emst  of  duoed  contortions  of  strata  very  similar  in  con- 
tbe  earth  rests  upon  a  pasty  nucleus  whose  flgnretion  to  the  earth's  anrface.  In  eome 
volume  is  slowly  aud  constantly  dimiuisbing,  places  the  plane  surface  of  the  clay  was  ele- 
tben  the  hard,  rooky  mass  will  be  broken  and  vated  without  bemg  broken  or  thrown  much 
thmst  out  of  shape  as  the  interior  supporting  ont  of  the  horixonttd  position;  in  others  vaults 
mass  contracts.  and  plications  were  produced  which  resemble 
Such  a  dislocation  of  ihe  external  strata  has  hills,  mountains,  and  valleya.    The  ridges  some- 


nai. 

times  approached  the  perpendicnlar-,  at  times  The  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  I  was  with  a 

they  were  complete  folds,  at  other  times  thej  hand  of  clay  about  86  milllmetrea  thick,  which 

separated  at  the  sDminit  in  a  longitudinal  frac-  after  compression  attained  a  thickness  at  the 

tare  increaung  in  width  downward,  and  at  the  culminating  point  of  flS  millimetres.    It  repro- 

base  in  a  complementary  fracture  widest  at  duces  many  of  the  common  features  of  the 

the  mouth.    The  strata  are  broken  in  places,  Jura,  the  Alps,  and  the  Appalachians.    At  a 

producing  fissures  and  caverns  below  the  eur-  is  a  vault  slightly  broken  at  the  summit,  cov- 

faoe,  or  are  crossed  by  clefts  or  faults,  some-  eriog  a  cavern  ;  5  is  a  valley  open  at  one  end 

times  vertical,  sometimes  inclined.    The  con-  and  closed  at  the  other;  e  is  a  vault,  nearly 

tortiona  do  not  extend  perpend icnlarly  across  straight  and  of  even  elevation  ;  f  and  h  are 

the  clay  hand,  but  take  various  directions,  the  twisted  and  slightly  broken  vaults;  and  >  is  > 

opposite  sides  ehowing  different  deformations,  ruptured  fold  whose  sides  are  nearly  verticaL 
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In  Fig.  9  the  oUf  was  40  mtlUmetrM  tlitak  broken  and  their  ends  often  Hparsted.    One  of 

onginaUy,  and  60  after  compresaioD.    At  a  ja  these  vanlta  U  replaoed  on  the  oppoidte  ride  hj 

a  Terj  perfect  vault.    At  d,  e,  d,  and  «  are  a  ungle  bolt.    M.  Favre  calls  thew  placM  uf 

tpoti  wbere  the  preunre  foand  uie  least  re-  extreme  preaanre  tout*  da  rtfouUmmt. 

autunce,  and  where  the  strata  were  violentlj  In  Fig.  8  an  experiment  with  a  lumd  of  va- 


riant thioknesa  ia  represented.    The  dlTlatoD  a  point  where  a  monnt^n  meeta  a  pldn.    The 

was  88  centimetres  long  and  26  millimetres  height  of  the  tnonntain  «  has  been  Inoreased; 

thick;  b  waa  36  centimetres  long  and  6G  milU-  the  Uve  or  six  apper  lajers  have  encrooohed 

laetrea  thick;  a  gentle  slope  85  miUimetres  apou  the  plain;  but  die  resistance  of  the  plain 

thick  at  A  oonoeoted  them.    After  compresdon  has  been  sufficient  to  caiuo  the  strata  of  the 

the  mean  thickneae  of  a  and  b  was  46  and  that  moontwn  to  be  stronglj  )nfiect«d.    The  flnt 

of  e  76  millimetres.     In  this  experiment  be  hill  d,  at  the  foot  of  the  moontain,  is  the  result 

aooght  to  obtain  the  effect  of  oomprwaion  at  a  of  the  atroggle  between  the  monnt^n  and  the 


plain ;  as  also  Is  the  vault  b,  the  eleration  of  46  mllllmetrea,  and  after  comprearion  the  high- 

which  haa  caaaed  the  strata  of  the  plain  to  be  eat  elevation  was  over  100.    The  object  of  the 

deflected  and  depressed  at  contact  with  the  experiment  was  to  reprodnce  the  efreot  of  lat- 

moontain.    Such  a  phenomenon  as  the  depres-  eral  pressnre  on  molat  strata  at  the  bottom  of 

ston  of  the  strata  of  a  lower  elevation  onder  the  the  ocean,  near  two  solidifled  moantain  masses, 

foot  of  a  moantain  is  often  observed  in  the  Two  semi  -  cylinders  of  wood  were  Inserted 

Alps  at  the  junction  of  the  first  calcareous  nnder  the  cla7  at  equal  distances  from  the  ex- 

shain  and  the  hills  of  the  foolattt.  tremitiea  and  the  aame  distance  from  each 

In  Fig.  4  the  thickness  of  the  ola;  bond  was  other.    After  presanre  a  voUe?  e  waa  formed 


bltove  the  Mmi-ojlinder  ahjt  defieotion  of  the  rupture  in  vhioh  on  one  of  the  aide*,  /snd  f, 

beda  to  the  right  and  hj  a  little  mountain  doa  tha  strata  have  been  completelr  reversed,  turn' 

the  left    On  the  seml-oylinder  h  an  enonnoDB  ing  over  aa  if  on  a  Muse  at  tiie  point  A.    Od 

etevationhw  taken  place,  attended  by  avlolent  the  line  between  x  au^i  the  itrata  are  found 


to  oyerlie  each  other  in  a  treble  lertes,  once  in 
the  natural  order,  onoe  inverted,  and  agun  in 
their  original  poaitioo.  If  the  disjoined  and 
inverted  aeotion  were  poehed  awa7,  the  five 
lajera  wonld  be  found  doabled.  Bnoh  exam- 
plea  of  aaperimpoKd  and  iarerted  stratifloa- 
tion  are  not  nDcommon  geological  phenomena. 
FRANOE,  a  republio  of  Europe.  President 
at  the  dose  of  1879,  Franfoii  Paol  Jolea  Qri- 
vy,  elected  January  80,  18T9.  The  French 
Cabinet  was  at  the  close  of  1879  composed  as 
follDirs:  U.  de  Frejoinxt  President  of  the 
Oonnoil  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (see 
FnazoniR) ;  U.  de  Lepdre,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  Worship;  M.  Oazot,  Mioister  of 
Jastioe;  M.  Magnin,  Minister  of  Finance; 
Oenersl  Farre,  Minister  of  War ;  Admiral  Jau- 
rjgaiberry,  Minister  of  Marine ;  M,  Jules  Fer- 
rv,  Minister  of  Public  InatrnotioQ  ;  H.  Tarroy, 
Minister  of  Putilia  Works;  M.  Tirard,  MlnUter 
of  Commerce ;  U.  Oochery,  Minister  of  Po^ta 
and  Telegraphs  The  President  of  tha  liopaV 
lie  is  eleeted  by  the  Senate  and  Cha<nber  of 
Depnties,  anited  In  National  Assemblj.  The 
term  of  his  ofBce  is  seven  years,  and  he  is 
eligible  for  reelection.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  300  meml>ers,  of  whom  75  hold  their 
seats  for  life,  the  vaoandes  being  filled  by  the 
votes  of  the  Senators.  The  remaining  3S6  seats 
ore  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes  of  70  each, 
one  class  goini^  ont  at  successive  periods  of 
three  years.  The  election  of  these  82&  Sena- 
tors is  by  an  indirect  process.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  communes  and  man ioipati lies  of 
France,  14,300  In  nnmber,  elect  a  fixed  num> 
ber  of  iUeteun  tinatoriau^  who  in  their  tnm, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  nonth^  meet  together  to 
choose  the  Senators.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties is  elected  by  universal  snCFrage  under  the 
mrutin  tParronditttmrnt  adopted  by  the  Na- 


tional Assembly,  November  11, 1876.  The  Uw 
orders  every  arrondissement  to  elect  one  dep- 
uty, and,  it  its  population  ia  in  exoeaa  of  100,- 
000,  an  additional  deputy  for  each  100,000  or 
portion  thereof. 

The  area  of  France,  according  to  the  latest 
official  calculations,  is  204,093  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  the  oenam  of 
187a,  waa  86,906,788.  The  Uble  on  page  883 
exhibits  the  area  of  each  department,  ite  pop- 
ulation according  to  the  censuses  of  1872  and 
1876,.  and  the  movement  of  popnlation  in 
187S. 

Tito  movement  of  popalatioD  from  1867  t4 
1876  waa  as  follows: 
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DKPABTMINTB. 


Aln 

AUlM , 

Alitor. 

A]pM(BtMaty. 

AJpaa  (HwitM)^ 

Alpet(liArttliDM) 

Aitltehe 

Ardennet 

Aridge. 

Aobe 

Ande 

Aveyron. 

BoudiM-do>Siidiie 

Oalvadot^ 

Cantal 

Charente •» 

Channte-Inftrfottre 

Char.^. 

COfToUM •..• 

Contoa. 

CMe^l'Or 

Cdtet-dn-Nord 

CreoM 

Dordogne 

Doaba 

DrAme 

Eon 

Eore-«t-Loiro 

FlnlfttAre 

Gard 

Garoniie 

Gers 

Gbtmde 

H^ranlt 

IDe-etVUaliM 

Indre 

Indre-et-Loiro 

U^n 

Jura 


latq. 


]joir*et-Cher. 

Jjo/tn 

Lolramaato) 

Loira-Inftriaim . . . . 

LcriNt. 

Jjoi 

Lot-et-Garoone 

LoiAn 

Malsa-at-LoIre 

Handle.. .. 

Mania     

Marne  (Hante) 

Mayanne 

liaurtheNat-M  oaella . 

Mensa 

MoiUhao 

NlAna 

Nord. 

OlM 

Ona 

FM-da-€Uala 

Paj-da-tMma. 

Vyknbm  (Buum) . . 
ryr^n^M  (Hantea). 
iTrte^aa-Oriaiit  ' 
Rhiii(Uaat>^..... 

Bhtoa 

8atea(Haata).... 
BaAne^t-Loira.... 

Bartha 

BaToto 

Bayola  (Hanto) . . . 

Baina 

Bataa-InlKrlaQra . . 
B«fna-at-lCania... 

BelDa-at-Otoa 

B«TT«a(Daa3c).... 

Bomma 

Tarn 

Tfern««t-Oaronna. . 

Var 

Taachiaa 

Tend^ 

Tlanna. 

Vienna  (Hanta)... 

^OH^ 

Toana 


Total. 


2,889 

%\bS 
1,&1S 
t,184 
8,020 
l,t)»0 

S,483 

l,»Tl 

2,18^ 
2.217 

2,686 
2,T7» 
2,265 
8,87T 
8.8S8 
2,652 
2,150 
8,£46 
2,C19 
2.C18 
2.81*0 
2,2C8 
2.rC5 
i'.258 
2,429 
2.425 
8,761 
2,t93 
2.WT 
2.C.'4 
8.8C0 
8.201 
1.928 
8.'*7 
2.4ft2 
1,683 
1.910 
2,654 
2,ri4 
2.012 
2,0CT 
1.996 
2.750 
2,2S9 
8,260 
2,409 
1,'.96 
2,020 
2.405 
2.6:5 
2. '82 
2,il8 

2,'2: 1 

8,8*4 
2,r.60 
8,07 » 
8.!'45 
1.750 
1,6.'2 
^6 
1,077 
2.0C2 
8,8.^ 
2,R07 
2.2:4 
l,f.C6 

2.8  0 

2.215 
2.164 
iMl 
2,879 
2,817 
1.4P6 
2w827 
1.670 
l.5<*^ 
2.091 
ll'O 
8.259 
8,868 


204,098 


roff^iMmlmWt, 


868,290 
652,489 

890,812 
189,888 
llQi,t«8 
199,087 
880,977 
820,217 
246,298 
255,687 
285,927 
40i,474 
554,911 
454,019 
281,867 
207,590 
465,658 
885,899 
802,746 
258^7 
874,510 
622,295 
974,668 
430,141 
291,251 
820,417 
877,874 
232,029 
642,968 
420,181 
479,862 
294,717 
T0.\149 
429,678 
560  539 
277,608 
817,'^7 
6:5,7S4 
267,684 
800,598 
263,f^0l 
650,011 
8')S,789 
602,906 
85),031 
231,-104 
819,2S9 
18U90 
51S,471 
6:4.776 
8C6,157 
251,106 
8aO.C87 
865,187 
2:4  7:5 

4:>o.::59 

830,017 
l.447,7C4 
8'J6  804 
803,'.5O 
701,158 
5CG4C8 
420.700 
9:5.156 
iyi,^56 
5«,7Sl 
670,247 
8C8,0-8 
598,'344 
44'1.009 
2C7.958 
27«.027 
i.220,060 
790,022 
841,490 
5'50.I«0 
881.248 
557.015 
852.718 
221.610 
998,757 
268,461 
401,446 
820,K>8 
8*2,447 
8»2.»S8 
868,608 


86.102,921 


Fopahtkn  to  int. 


866,469 

660,427 
40^7b8 
186,166 
119.094 
908,604 
884,878 
896,7b9 
944,795 
956.917 
800,065 
419,926 
566.879 
460,220 
281,086 
878,950 
465,628 
84^618 
811.525 
902,701 
8n,668 
680,967 
279,428 
489,948 
806,004 
821.756 
878,629 
2S8,076 
606,106 
423.904 
477,780 
298,546 
78.\249 
445,C56 
602.719 
931,948 
824,676 
561.009 
29$,S28 
803,508 
272,CC4 
590,018 
818,721 
612,979 
860.903 
976,519 
816,920 
189.819 
617,268 
689,910 
407,793 
252,449 
851.968 
404,600 
9M,C5* 
506,578 
616,929 
1,519,566 
401,618 
892,'  S6 
798,140 
670,207 
481,526 

9j:vrj 

197,940 
63,000 
705,181 
804,059 
614,3(9 
446,289 
96^861 
273,C01 
9,410.9*9 
79H.4U 
847.J'9S 
561.990 
8^6.655 
556.6  U 
850.28) 
891.864 
995.768 
2M.7<« 
411.781 
8>*o.yi6 
880.061 
4"7..>'<2 
859,070 


86,905.798 


ISTt. 


8,846 

18,7b4 

10,926 

8,671 

8,690 

6,068 

11,856 

7,776 

6«866 

6,166 

7,909 

18,569 

16,016 

9,209 

6.049 

S65:6 

10,208 

9,780 

9,901 

8,291 

7,011 

19,724 

6,926 

18.2'^7 

6,847 

8,147 

7,260 

6,724 

93.609 

12,7.8 

1U.5C6 

6«8n 

16,191 

12,111 

17,S89 

7.486 

6,711 

1^4C9 

7,1C9 

8,129 

6,734 

17,782 

9,676 

14,180 

8.548 

6.241 

6,£(/0 

4,070 

10,100 

12,070 

10,286 

6.620 

8,666 

9,C99 

6,526 

16,609 

8,b68 

50.426 

9.0€9 

7,179 

24,771 

18,299 

11,3:4 

5.007 

6,7«4 

2,(00 

17.Cfi9 

7.581 

17.1:6 

9,2<2 

7.064 

6.993 

6^747 

98,647 

8.«>46 

12,716 

8,443 

12,799 

9,270 

4,4'» 

f,679 

f,I81 

ll."t56 

M94 

11119 

11,146 

7,388 


966,689 


int. 


7.880 

12,906 

7,117 

8,741 

8429 

6,4C8 

9,449 

6.768 

6,886 

6,469 

7,009 

9,664 

14.749 

10,9^4 

4.799 

8,167 

9,194 

6,516 

7,848 

7,198 

7,806 

14,178 

4,741 

10,691 

7,168 

7.660 

6.691 

7,129 

17,111 

11,867 

9,720 

6,269 

15,100 

11,189 

14,498 

6,828 

6,618 

18,880 

6.843 

5,ii.7 

5,602 

12,782 

6,6S8 

12,266 

T,714 

6,047 

7.120 

8,166 

lC,fr4 

12.291 

9,160 

6,284 

6,414 

8,581 

6.527 

11,579 

6,240 

88.996 

9,264 

9.116 

17.075 

11. 9M 

9.249 

&288 

^481 

1,'66 

17,0:«3 

6,667 

1  .»9 

10.186 

1580 

6,148 

60,806 

91,919 

7,^4 

18.r44 

6.773 

12,577 

7.514 

4.705 

7.*^:  6 

6..^^7 

9.68'J 
6,.'»0 
7,«23 
9,621 
7,689 


684,074 


UTt. 


9.n9 

4,098 
8,888 
1,019 
906 
1,788 
8,400 
8,566 
1.814 
8,004 
8,877 
8.269 
4.150 
8,197 
1,809 
8,899 
4,796 
8,080 
9,941 
1,844 
8,686 
4,991 
9,160 
4,788 
9,444 
9.648 
9,668 
1,W9 
6,160 
8,2&6 
8,424 
9,1»4 
6,068 
t;K99 
6,(K)6 
2,868 
9,569 
4,987 
2,£68 
2,449 
9,241 
4,19S 
8,419 
8,5u8 
9,768 
9,877 
2,)>86 
1,11^6 
8,524 
4,268 
8,0.,7 
1,978 
9,964 
8,987 
9,190 
4,209 
9,816 

li;416 
9,996 
9,781 
6.687 
4.709 
8,198 
1,689 
1,790 
640 
6,0S3 
9,246 
6,047 
8,869 
1,671 
1,8  4 

81,401 
6.149 
9,686 
8,960 
9,869. 
4,018 
9.684 
1,658 

9.or8 

1.799 
8,791 
8.106 
8.046 
8,208 
9,768 


991,866 
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Of  the  966,632  children  bora  in  1876,  66,- 
806  were  illegitimate.  The  relation  of  births 
to  the  total  popalation  from  1870  to  1876,  and 
the  number  of  scill-born  children  for  the  same 
period,  were  tm  follows : 


TBAB8. 

Totttl 

pOpulAjOB. 

Bbtlu. 

Births  foK 
100  lahabHuti. 

Btill-bbilM. 

137') 

1  71 

isri 

ii>i 

1374 

1875 

1871 

8&9S5.2I2 
86,544,067 
36,102.981 
86,2  0,928 
86,838,431 
86,542,910 
86,90^788 

948.515 
830,121 
960lOOO 
946,861 
9o4,65i 
950,975 
966,682 

8-55 
2-J6 
8-67 
2-61 
8-62 
8*60 
8-62 

45.169 
40,816 
48,967 
44,4b7 
44,618 
48,824 
44,680 

Julj  24,  1878^  on  .the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  IVanoe  is  divided  into  18  districts,  each 
of  which  is  occupied  by  an  army  corps.  One 
army  corps  is  also  organized  in  Algeria.  Each 
of  the  18  army  corps  consists  of  2  divisions  of 
infantry,  1  brigade  of  cavalry,  1  brigade  of  ar- 
tillery, 1  battauon  of  engineers  1  squadron  of 
the  train,  a  general  staff,  and  tne  subordinate 
staffs.  The  composition  of  the  army  in  time 
of  peace  will  be  as  follows : 


ARMS. 


The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  total  popu- 
lation from  1870  to  1876  was  as  follows: 


TIARS. 

Totel  popolrtloa. 

DMihk 

KomlMraf 
dMlhito 

100  iDhaMuata. 

137a 

1371 

1872 

aO  1  'J«  •     •  «  •  ■  • 

1->71 

1375. 

8^96S,218 
86,544,067 
86,108,921 
86,260,  J»3 
86,838,481 
86.542,910 
80,905,783 

1,046,909 
1,871,010 
798,064 
644.538 
731.706 
8i:>0'Ji 
B84,Ji4 

8-88 
8  43 
2-19 
8W 
2*16 
2*  I 

137J. 

8-26 

InfSuitiy  (156  reaimants, 

2,&76  ooiupanies) 

Ctyalry 

Artiltocy 

Engineen 

Train 

Staff 

GeadjurmM 


641   bftttalioiu, 


Total 


608^697 


881,601 

2,649 

68,617 

59,028 

66381 

82,690 

10,960 

78S 

9,898 

T,6oO 

88,788 

4,459 

87,014 

18,667 

190,894 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  general 
budget  for  1880  were  estimated  as  follows  (in 
francs) : 

BEWNnS. 

Directtaxes 481,077,160 

Stamps  and  regiBtntion 6.8,543,000  , 

Prodnoeoffoiosta 83.102.64)0 

Duties 838,93a,#00 

Indirect  taxes 1.08^997,600 

Produce  of  posts. 103,76:i,OJO 

Teleynphs ..   ld,&)2,00C 

Miscellaneous  reoeipts 16  ,997,6.:4 

Total 8,701,080,014 


SXPKNDITUB2S. 

Ministry  of  Justice    

*'       of  forel:^  Affairs 

"       of  the  Interior 

**       of  Finance 

of  Public  Instruction 

of  Agriculture  and  Commeroe. 

of  Public  Works 

of  War  ...  

*•       oftheNavy » 

Administration  of  calonles { 

Public  debt 

Dotations 

Chambers 

Expenses  of  collection 

Beimbursements 


u 


tt 


84,812,000 

13.i)19,')00 

89,096,626 

81,812,8S8 

116,^^,854 

84,059,698 

160,819,678 

652,941,868 

190,961,408 

l,175,319,»r>6 
2JJ.>G2,8)8 

10,8il,000 
869.629.826 

17,850,000 


Total 8,700,087,792 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  according  to 
the  budget  of  1879,  was  as  follows : 

Gonsofidated  debt 746.586367 

Capital  that  may  be  called  in v . . .     898,093,903 

Detteviogdre 180,689,887 

Total 1,175,819,606 

On  January  1,  1878,  the  new  army  law  of 
July  27,  1872,  went  into  operation.  Its  first 
article  enacts  universal  liability  to  military  ser- 
vice. Every  Frenchman  capable  of  bearing  arms 
must  serve  for  20  years,  namely,  5  years  in  the 
standing  army,  4  years  in  the  reserve  of  the 
standing  army,  6  years  in  the  territorial  army 
(Landwehr),  and  6  years  in  the  reserve  of  the 
territorial  army  (Landsturm).    By  a  law  of 


According  to  an  estimate  of  the  ^^  Journal 

des  Sciences  Militaires  "  for  January,  1879,  the 

strength  of  the  French  army  on  a  war  footing 

would  be  as  follows : 

InftDtrr: 

817f  Mttallo&softheaetfyearmy 817,500 

460  battalions  of  the  teiritorial  army 449,uu0 

Total  iBflintiy 1,866,500 

Cavalry : 

892  squadrons  of  the  aetlTe  army 03,860 

79  squadrons  of  the  territoiial  army 11,800 

Total  MTshy 70,850 

ArtiUery : 

81 8  field  batteries  of  the  aatire  army.  )  loi  aim 

57  mounted  batterlea  ••     *»         •*      f a*.wv 

88  field  batteries  of  the  territorial  aimy 06,000 

407  batteries  with  8,449  cannon 180,000 

£ni;ineers : 

A  cti  ve  army 96,000 

Territorial  army 19,000 

Total  engineers 45,000 

Pontoniers,  aotire  army 5,000 

This  gives  a  total  of  1,081,800  men  for  the 
active  army,  and  586,850  for  the  territorial 
army ;  in  all,  1,567,160  men.  For  the  train,  the 
administration,  and  the  sanitary  troops,  there 
would  still  be  necessary  165,000  men  for  the 
active  and  68,150  for  the  territorial  army; 
which  would  give  the  following  result : 

AettTeanny 1,186,800 

Territorial  army 094,000 

Total 1,780,800 

The  navy  on  January  1, 1879,  comprised  268 
vessels.  Of  these,  66  were  ironclads  (82  large 
war  vessels  and  84  for  coast  defense),  156 
steamers  (44  cruisers,  29  transport  vessels,  40 
dispatch-boats,  86  gun-boat^,  7  torpedo-boats), 
and  36  sailing  vessels. 

The  foreign  trade  of  France  is  officially  di- 
vided into  "  commerce  gfin^ral,"  which  com- 
prises the  entire  imports  and  exports,  includ- 
ing goods  in  transit,  and  **  commerce  sp^ial," 
which  embraces  the  imports  consumed  and  the 
exports  produced  within  the  countiy.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  movements  of  French 
commerce  from  1859  to  1878 : 


Diniu  oounum. 

VKUL  eoionMB. 

»L.  «»  Fucun.  n.^.^ 

l^n 

br-ta. 

lam 

Mtr—- 

!.»«. 

■•TMI. 

4. 

l 

a, 
t. 

ooo 

M» 

MO 

MH> 

B 

MO 

000 
ooo 

«u.mo;mo 

s«^o(u.vo« 

(01,000,000 

iw.«eo,ooo 

HliM,00t 

1 

oot 

000 

WW 

<M 

000 

MM 

\  i 

t.         m 

4>t,l>00,0(« 

I11S>0,0«0 

inieT7wMasfoUowi: 

i>pA. 

tn^ 

OODKTWB.  ■TO. 

tK^-H. 

bpW 

fiUMO/KM 
«IS,«00.000 

sn,90o,oao 

lis 

im/ioa^ooo 

10*300,000 

IS 

SlOODOO 
BMOOJMO 

tlloWMO 

Ksa 

io,aoojMW 

1                > 

£M>£ooa 

KIlSOD,DO« 

WTotSK 

ftSOO^OUO 
IIMO.OOO 

1].T00,000 
8,100,000 

iijoo.ooo 

14.000,000 

tuocvm 

BpMMh-AHliui  eokmlH.. . . 

KM 

NW 

>oo 

KM 
■DO 
«» 
W) 
MO 

m 

MO 

MO 

MO 
MO 

no 

MO 
MO 
MO 
MO 
«0 
MO 
MO 

slwolooo 

W,M»,0O0 
4,H0.00O 

8,«».000 

n.100,000 

"SSI 

suSi^""*''^'^- 

Hnjotu,  NoMl-Bl,  Ms 

Eis.-rr-.r-r:; 

i,<oo,ooo 

1,400,000 

10>00,000 

Ooodt  ptcktd  Dp  M  Mt. 

DDUbcolODlMin  AoatM... 

i^iS^M 

Total 

■^W,800,000 

B,4S«,mOOO 

Tbe  prindp*]  artiolM  <tf  import*  ud  ezporte  In  1877  and  1B78  wero  as  follows 

CLUiM. 

mrain. 

Ku™™. 

ISTT. 

IHI. 

mx. 

l>T>. 

1      MH.4S^OO0 

l,S14.4n,00t 

wwwaooo 

1,S«,141.DOO 

Teiiooiooo 

1      1,00(I,BOI<000 

1    a.«oSijMO 

^«iii.«7,noo 
1M4»o:dOO 

I.MIM^OOO 

MBIJI4.WW 
Sl^JBT/MO 

8,M0^B4&,tOO 

4,4<a,»4.000 

..^^. 

AI. 

IO,BBt 

m:«i8 

T— . 

«.»h 

£:£:: 

Total 

«WOI 

lt.110 

All  the  rulroads  in  France  are  private  roada, 
which  oraBMnmed  b;  the  Goverament  at  the 
ezpiratioD  of  their  obartera.  Tbe  namber  of 
Ulometrea  in  operation  do  Jannarj  1, 1878,  waa 
u  follows: 

MilDnad*. (1^1* 


..  n,TM 


Theoommeroial  navy  in  187B  waa  aa  followa;        Xhe  atatistica  of  telegrapha 


Usfthot 

L«irttaariHn«taISn,       "        

QannuntDt  itattoulB  18TT 

PriTU*  «d  nlliwl  (taUou  Ln  1811... 
Inluid  dlipatdhea  In 


11.4H,111 

ODDeoemberSl,  1670.  there  wer«  6S4  an- 
thoriied  aaTinga  bank^  Of  theee,  1S2  had  78S 
branohaa.  The  namber  of  bookaont  on  Decem- 
ber 81,  187<,  waa  8,026,200,  and  there  wu  doa 
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to  depositors  769,084,686  francs.  According 
to  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  Oommerce  on  the 
savings  banks  in  France,  the  nrnnber  of  depos- 
itors in  1870,  before  the  war,  was  2,180,000 ; 
in  1872, 2,016,000;  in  1876,  2,642,000 ;  in  1877, 
2,868,000;  and  in  1878,  over  8,000,000.  The 
deposits  in  this  interval  rose  correspondingly 
from  711,000,000f.  in  1870  to  l,010,000,000f. 
in  1878.  From  1851  to  1870  (18  years)  the 
whole  progress  made  was  1,500,000  in  the  case 
of  the  namber  of  depositors,  and  558,000,000C 
as  regards  the  deposits. 

The  French  colonies  and  dependencies  had, 
according  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  fol- 
lowing area  and  population : 


OOLONRS  AND  DEPKNDKMCIBS. 

ArM,a4.a. 

Popoletloa. 

A%Mia(1877) 

L  GOLOKZIS. 

Atta, 

1.  India:  Pondlchdnr,  Ohander- 
nagor,  KarlluU,  Suhi,  Yani- 
oo(1876) 

258,21T 

191-85 
2],716-49 

2,887,626 
235,029 

%,  Frenoh  Ooohln-China  (1876). . . 

1,528,8)6 

Total  posseftstoos  la  Alia. 

21,912*»4 

1,8I8,S5S 

1.  New  Calednnia  and  Loyalty  fsl- 
anda  (1876) 

7,614  61 

47S-86 

2-12 

72.184 

2.  Marqaesaa  Ulanda  (1875) 

8.  (yttDDexton  Island • 

6,011 
notlnhabk 

Total  OoMola. 

8,004*09 

78,145 

4/V<M(exeliulT«  of  Algeria) 

1.  Seoenmbla  (1876) 

f 

197,431 

2.  Oabao 

8.  Reunion  (1876)  

4.  Mayotteand  yoMl-B6(1376).. 

5.  8t6.  Marie  (1876) 

969-70 

195-17 

6718 

188,788 

17,052 

6.948 

Total  KMq^ 

1,28805 

405,817 

Amerka. 

St.  Bartholomew 

8 

81-22 
881-42 

712-44 
46,879-77 

48,082-85 

8^74 

St.  Pierre,  Hlqaeloo,  etc.  (1875). . 

Marttolqne(1875} 

Guadeloape     and    dependendee 
(1876)  

6,121 
161,995 

175,616 

Froicta  Ouiana  (1875) 

27,082 

Total  Ameilfia. .... 

858,068 

Total  colonies  (except  Algeria). 

79,802*98 

2,669,808 

IL  DiPKXDsiiona. 
^«i0.— Cambodia  (1874) 

82,879-29 

461-78 

56-80 

2^2-54 

11-48 

890,000 

1.  Tahiti,  Moorea,  Tetnaroa,  Mal- 
tean876) 

21,986 

675 
8,000 
1,500 

2.  Tnbu,  Varitn,  and  Rap* 

8.  Tnatnota  Islands  (79) 

4.  Qambier  Islands  Oi). 

Total  deoendendea 

85,481-69 

922,100 

Ooloniea  and  dependencies 

878,000-00 

6,499,000 

The  resignation  of  General  Borel,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  was  accepted  on  January  13th,  and 
General  Greslej  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
General  Gr,esley  was  formerly  head  of  the  War- 
Office  General  Staff,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  reform.%  particularly  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territorial  army,  are  attrib- 
nted  to  him.  On  February  5th  a  new  Oabinet 
was  formed  as  follows :  M.  Waddington,  Presi- 


dent of  the  Conncil  and  lifinister  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  L6on  Say,  Finance;  M.  de  Marodre, 
Interior;  M.  Leroyer,  Justice;  Jules  Ferry, 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts ;  M.  Lep^re, 
Agriculture;  M.  de  Freycinet,  Public  Works; 
General  Greeley,  War;  and  Admiral  Jaur6gui- 
berry,  liarine.  On  March  8d  M.  de  Maroiire 
resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  M.  Lepdre,  who 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Tirard  in  the  department 
of  Agriculture.  This  Oabinet  was  succeeded 
on  December  28th  by  that  of  ML  de  Freycinet 
(see  above).  For  a  biographical  sketch  of  Frey- 
cinet, see  Fbetoutbt. 

Oazot,  TfcftoDOBB  JuLBs  JosEPH,  Minister  of 
Justice,  was  bom  February  11, 1821.  In  1870 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Home  Ministry,  accom- 
panied the  delegation  to  Tours  and  Bordeaux, 
and  followed  Grambetta  in  his  retreat  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  department  of 
Gard  in  1876,  and  is  a  member  of  the  £ztreme 
Left. 

LEPftBK,  Edmb  Obablbs  Philippe,  mnister 
of  the  Interior,  was  born  February  1,  1823. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
1871,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  Ohamber 
of  Deputies  from  the  department  of  Tonne,  and 
has  retained  his  seat  at  each  succeeding  elec- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  President  of  the  Re- 
publican Union.  Be  was  also  at  one  time  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ohamber,  and  held  the  same 
position  he  now  holds  in  the  Waddington  Oabi- 
net. 

Maqnin,  Joseph,  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
born  January  1,  1824.  He  was  chosen  Minis- 
ter of  Oommerce  and  Agriculture,  September 
4,  1870,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  Paris 
during  the  siege.  He  was  elected  a  Life  Sena- 
tor in  1875,  and  belongs  to  the  Republican 
Left.  (See  '^  Annual  Oydopsddia"  for  1875, 
page  821.) 

VABBOT,  Henri  AnonsTE,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  was  bom  March  25,  1826.  He  is  weD 
known  as  an  able  engineer,  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  Meurthe-et-Moselle  in  1876.  He 
has  always  voted  with  the  Republican  Left. 

Farbe,  General,  Minister  of  War,  was  bom 
in  1816.  He  belongs  to  neither  Ohamber.  He 
was  selected  for  the  post  he  now  holds  in  the 
Dufaure  Oabinet  when  General  Borel  resigned, 
and  was  put  forward  by  M.  Gambetta;  but 
Marshal  MacMahon  refnsed  to  appoint  him,  as 
he  had  never  held  the  position  of  chief  of  an 
army  corps. 

JAUB^omBEBBT,  Admiral,  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  life-member  on  May  27, 1879. 

TiBABD,  Pieebb  Emmanusl,  Minister  of  Oom- 
merce, was  born  September  27,  1827.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Oommnne,  but  resigned  at 
the  first  session ;  was  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  for  Paris,  and  afterward  of  the 
Ohamber  of  Deputies;  and  always  acted  with 
the  Left,  belon^ng  to  the  Republican  Union. 

Ooohebt,  Louis  Adolphe,  Minister  of  Poetai 
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md  Tel0{p*apb8,  was  born  in  1620.    In  1848  he  nnsatisfactorj ;  and  at  the  conolnsion  of  M. 

held  an  ofSce  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.    He  Flo^net's  speech  the  sitting  was  suspended, 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  Darmg  the  interval  an  understanding  was  ar- 

in  1869,  and  was  one  of  the  84  who  voted  rived  at  between  the  Government  and  the  Re- 

against  the  war  with  Germany.    In  the  Nation-  pablioan  Left  and  Left  Center ;  and  on  the 

ai  Assembly  he  was  one  of  the  best  friends  of  resamption  of  the  sitting  Joles  Ferry  proposed 

M.  Thiers.    He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cham-  the  following  resolution : 

ber  for  Loiret  since  1876,  and  acts  with  the  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  confiding  in  the  dedara- 

Bepublioan  Left.  tiona  of  the  Qovenunent,  and  oonvinced  that  the  Cab- 

Febbt,  Julm  FBAwgois  Oamille,  Minister  '^  henceforth  in  poewMion  of  its  fuU  liberty  of 

of  Public  Instruction,  was  born  AprU  5,  1882.  f^^'lvr?  °^-'  ^\*S?^'  afto-.the  general j<jto  of  Jan- 

VA  A  u»/tw  AEUfMuviuvru,  TT  «o  ii^«  M  -^^"^  ^t  ^T^.  u«7  6th,  to  give  the  Bepubkcan  maionty  the  lesnti- 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  m  m^te  eatutfacSouB  it  has  long  demanded  on  behalf  of 
1869,  was  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  the  country,  especially  aa  regaida  the  administrative 
Seine  in  1870,  and  in  1871  was  elected  to  the  and  judidal  staff,  passes  to  tiie  order  of  the  day. 
National  Assembly,  and  in  1876  to  the  Cham*  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  228 
ber  of  Deputies.  He  gained  considerable  celeb-  to  121,  after  a  motion  of  M.  Floquet  for  the 
rity  in  1879  hj  his  higher  education  bill,  on  order  of  the  day  pure  and  fdmple  bad  been  re- 
account  of  which  he  was  retained  in  the  Oabi-  Jected  by  a  vote  of  168  to  222.  On  January 
net  of  M.  de  Freycinet  He  is  a  member  of  the  25th  M.  Uon  Say  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
Bepublican  Left.  Council  the  list  of  changes  he  proposed  to 

Elections  were  held  on  January  5th  for  one  make  among  the  Treasurers-General.  Presi-  • 
third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  As  indi-  dent  MacMahon  said  nothing,  but  asked  M.  Du- 
oated  by  the  elections  on  October  27, 1878,  of  fanre  to  remain  after  his  colleagues.  When 
the  delegations  who  choose  the  Senators,  the  they  were  alone  the  President  said :  ^*  I  will 
result  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Repub-  not  sign  those  decrees.  M.  L^n  Say  is  a  Min- 
lioans.  Of  82  Senators  chosen,  66  were  Re-  ister  who  gets  into  a  passion.  These  changes 
publicans  and  only  16  belonged  to  the  opposi-  must  not  be  made.  There  must  be  no  going 
tion.  The  new  Senate  therefore  would  contain  into  a  passion."  M.  Dufanre  replied  that  M. 
177  supporters  of  the  Government,  against  an  Say  was  not  a  Minister  who  goes  into  a  pas- 
opposition  of  128.  sion ;  that  the  Cabinet  at  a  previous  meeting 

The  Chambers  resumed  their  sittings  on  Jan-  had  taken  a  formal  pledge  to  carry  out  the 

nary  14th.     In  the  Lower  House  M.  Gr6vy  changes  demanded,  and  that  they  were  resolved 

was  reelected  President,  the  members  of  the  to  act  up  to  it    He  added  that  each  Minister 

Right  abstaining  from  voting ;  and  in  the  Sen-  had  his  list  of  dismissals  ready,  and  he  hoped 

ate  M.  Martel  was  elected  President  by  a  large  the  Marshal  would  sign  them ;  *'  for  by  not 

majority.  signing,  so  far  from  screening  the  f^nctiona- 

M.  Senard  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  de-  ries,  you  would  perhaps  expose  them,  seeing 

manded  the  sacrifice  of  Procurators-General,  that  what  we  do  not  do  others  will  do  stiU 

District  Prosecutors,  and  some  Prefects.     A  more  energetically ;  and  if  you  prefer,  as  you 

murmur  of  dissent  was  raised  when  he  pro-  tell  us,  to  retire,  not  only  will  you  not  save 

posed  that  the  Ministers  should  convene  a  joint  those  you  wish  to  protect,  but  you  will  Jeop- 

meeting  of  the  Deputies  and  Senators,  to  set-  ardize  those  whom  we  are  now  really  protect- 

tle  in  conjunction  with  the  former  the  dismis-  ing."    The  following  day  the  President  signed 

sals  deemed  necessary.    M.  Dufaure,  in  reply,  the  financial  changes.    On  the  28th  M.  Du- 

said  that  the  Ministry  regarded  tJbe  recent  elec-  faure  laid  before  him  the  decree  afiTecting  six 

tions  as  finally  establishing  the  republic  as  t^e  public  prosecutors.    He  examined  it,  and  then 

jfovemment  of  the  country,  and  as  consolidate  turning  to  M.  Dufaure  said,  "  I  am  goin^  to 

rng  republican  institutions.    Now  more  than  sign  this  decree,  but  I  leave  the  responsibility 

ever  they  must  require  from  public  function-  of  it  to  you."    General  Gresley  in  turn  sub- 

aries  a  really  republican  spirit,  and  this  the  mitted  his  list  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.    It 

Government  intended  to  insist  upon.    Those  dealt  witli  nine  generals,  of  whom  four,  includ- 

officials,  however,  who  had  conducted  them-  ing  the  Due  d'Aumale,  were  to  be  transferred, 

selves  under  the  preceding  Government  as  the  and  five  generals  —  Bourbaki,  Lastigues,  Ba- 

docile  instruments  of  their  ministerial  chiefs,  taille,  Du  Barail,  and  Montaudon — definitely 

and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  resisted  relieved  of  their  command.    The  Marshal  de- 

their  wishes,  could  not  both  be  treated  in  the  clared  he  could  not  sign  this  decree.^  **  I  can 

same  manner.     He  enumerated  the  officials  not,"  he  said,  "  sign  a  decree  suspending  brave 

who  had  already  been  dismissed,  and  said  that  generals,  my  own  friends  and  companions, 

the  work  had  never  been  considered  as  at  an  whose  legal  term  of  command  only  expires  in 

end.     He  .concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  five  or  six  months.    There  is  no  danger  in  my 

that  1880  would  pass  as  peacefully  as  the  pre-  refusal.    I  can  not  consent  to  stay  at  such  a 

vious  period  of  the  republic.    M.  Madier  de  cost.    I  blush  at  the  thought  of  it    I  assure 

Mon^au,  representing  the  Extreme  Left  and  you  on  my  honor  I  will  not  do  it.    It  will  have 

M.  Floquet,  representing  the  Republican  Union,  to  be  another  who  does  it.    Political  catego- 

both  spoke  against  the  ministerial  programme,  ries  must  not  be  created  in  the  army.    I  woold 

which  they  characterized  as  incomplete  and  prefer  to  resign  if  I  am  forced  to  it    My  chil- 
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dren  would  not  foroive  me  for  saoh  an  aot  (General   Chanxy  99.     On  Jannuy  Slrt  IL 

I  can  not,  where  the  army  is  oonoemed,  for  Gambetta  was  elected  President  of  the  Cham- 

which  I  am  responsible  before  the  nation,  obej  ber  of  Deputies  by  814  votes  oat  of  405.    Im- 

the  injunctions  of  newspapers  like  these,"  and  mediately  upon  the  election  of  President  6r6- 

the  Marshal  showed  some  Republican  papers  vy,  the  Dufaure  Cabinet  resigned,  and  on  the 

which  for  some  days  past  had  been  publishing  5th  of  February  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  uu- 

lists  of  officials  classed  in  political  categories,  der  the  presidency  of  M.  Waddington.    (See 

At  a  meeting  on  the  same  afternoon,  the  Cabi-  above.) 

net  determined  to  maintain  their  resolntion.  On  February  6th  President  Gr^vy  sent  the 

At  10  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  they  following  message  to  the  Chambers : 

were  individuaUy  informed  of  the  Marshal's  The  National  Awembly,  by  nfaing  me  to  the  Preri- 

resolution  to  resign,  and  at  1  o'clock,  in  the  dency  of  the  BepubUc.  has  unpoeed  jyjeat  duties  on 

Cabinet  Council  at  Versailles,  he  officially  an-  me.    I  ahoU  nnoeaHin^iy  strive  to  fUlml  them,  happy 

nounced  it.    The  Ministers  then  proposed  to  if,  wi^  the  symMtheUo  cooperation  of  the  Sen^ 

hand  in  their  resignations  if  he  thought  any  ^.*  ?**f?^'  ^*^?®P"^*?v:  •°l!5?il?'  ^  ^  i**°'* 

Tu      r%  u-     i  tw»«B»«»"""f    iv       """T*"*  ""^  ot  what  France  haa  a  nght  to  expect  ftom  my  endeav- 

other  Cabmet  could  obtam  the  confidence  of  on  and  my  devotion.    Sincerely  sabmiaaive  to  the 

the  Chambers  without  obliging  him  to  rigor-  great  law  of  the  Parliamentuy  system.  I  shall  never 

ously  observe  the  engagements  accepted  at  the  ^i^ter  into  conflict  with  the  national  will  ez]^res66d  by 

sitting  of  the  Chamber  on  January  20th.  The  j**,?'"???*^^??^  °'?^-  ,>  ^  J*^  ^^^H^  f^^^ 
\l<i»>k<ii  *i>.«i:^  «,«+k  m^^^  ^n^^U^^  ♦!.«*  \^^  to  the  Ohambera  and  m  the  questions  raised  by  Par- 
Marsh^  replied,  with  some  emotion,  that  be  u^ontary  initiative  the  Government  will  be  ix^iOied 

deemed  such  a  step  useless,  and  endeavored  to  by  the  x«al  wants,  the  indubitaUe  in»ha^  or  the 

show  them  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  country,  and  by  a  spirit  of  pro^jregis  and  psctflcation. 

full  bearing  of  the  engagements  to  which  his  ^^  especial  anxiety  will  be  the  maintenance  of  tran- 

Goverament  stood  pledged  by  the  order  of  the  ^^^^h  ■^^JTi/'JS?  *^.t*^25L??  mc«t  aid^t  of 

^vrv«.«im.«iiu  oiivvN«  |/«»^e«ui  vj  vai^  vau<»  vi.  vu«  q^  dcaipes  of  Fnuice,  and  the  most  imperative  of  ber 

day  voted  on  that  occasion.     The  Ministers  nquirements.    In  applying  the  Uiws  which  give  the 

then  took  their  departure,  and  waited  on  the  ^neral  policy  its  cnanoter  and  direction,  it  will  be 

Presidents  of  the  Chambers  to  acquaint  them  unbued  with  the  ideas  which  dictated  thmn ;  it  will  be 

with  the  letter  of  resignation,  and  to  concert  liberal  and  just  to  all,  the  protector  of  all  Witimate 

«,54.k  ♦.!»««»  ♦kfl.  ^^^^»mZ,  4>kA.JK»  »^^A^^^A  „«  Interests,  the  resolute  defender  of  those  of  the  state, 

with  them  the  measures  thereby  rendered  ne-  j^  -^^  Boiicitude  for  the  mat  Institutiona  which  are 

oessary.    The  Chambers  met  at  8.20  p.  m.,  and  the  pUlara  of  the  social  fabric,  it  will  devote  a  Um 

M.  Gr6vy  read  the  letter.     It  was  as  follows :  share  to  our  army,  the  honor  and  interests  of  which 


At  the  openfaig  of  this  session  the  Cabinet  laid  bo-  7^  ^  ft®  constant  object  of  ito  dearest  preoocupa- 

..re  you  a  pregiLme  of  meZres  wWchrwhite  satisi  5?S  •  ^^V^""  **^°»  vested  rijrhts  and  semces  ren- 

^ringVbU^^^couldseomSglybeviJT^  ^'^^^Z':^'^^SZrt^^Z^ 

£^r  to  the*^8ecuAty  and  good*«>vemment  of  the  SL'^T^ii^t^J?'^ 

wmtry.    WMVinff  all  personal  iifeas,  I  had  riven  it  ?™?^.*'  ^?^  ^\®  ^'^  that  the  republic  is  served 

mvcS&re  anprebL)n,?Sr  I  was  ^'sLJMg  Siy  5L^JL^^S**wn?^JSnf,«^« 

o/the  5rin<aples  to  wLich  mj  conscience  bound  ms  i*?!2T;«iJ^ Ji^„^^^^^ 

to  remifm  fluihfuL    The  Cabfnet,  In  the  beUef  of  «^  Sfw^^T.ni^S^^SSSSL^  If5,!^SSlSi^ 

.ponding  to  the  <>p^^f^.»^;on^ta^th.^  ^^^tH»  c«t„^toJ«^^«^ 

n 
t 

viewof  tilS'rofuMd "thS  CrVmerresimsT  Another  f!?™*?  ''^SL*S!!2v "*^^ii^«f  ^  ^^  ™^^ 

Cabinet  taken  from  the  maiority  of  the  ChJmbers  ^^f  has  given  henelf,  as  Ihe  only  one  canable  of 

Vould  hnpose  thelame  conitioL  on  me.    I USSS!  '^i^i^J^Z^A^.Z^  IT^^.uf'^  devJ^pment 

ingly  thinV  it  mv  duty  to  cuitaU  the  duration  of  the  ^^  ^®'  prosperity,  foroe,  and  grandeur. 

Sf  lISigSTe  Me'^^f  ISri^^ubifrl^  in  the  Chamlgrs  iJbe  reading  of  ^the  message 

leaving  of&ce.  I  have  the  consolation  of  beueving  that  ^^   preceded  %y   M.   Uambetta's  inaugural 

durtns  the  flny-three  years  I  have  devoted  to  the  ser-  speech.     He  said : 

vice  or  my  country  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  citizen  I  have       t«  4..1.:...  -v^ :^. 


De^i)  Jf  nly  d^iiS^  '  cinmmstanees  which  prsciaed  and  determined  this 

*r^i/u««.;  ui  itij  «w««*vu.  j^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  oonfldeDoe  have  rendered  it  at  once 

M.  Gr6vy  next  read  to  the  House  the  arti-  ^^^  precious  and  more  formidable  for  me.    I  am, 

des  of  the  Constitution  providing  that  the  ^^^^  Z'^'^^^of  ^  ^S^Mt^T^ 

Chambers  shall  immediately  meet  in  conven-  oountrv  have  ro^tuieoosly  0J1&  to  the  Presiden<y 

tion  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  proceed  to  the  of  tlie  BepubUc,  whither  the  irresistible  adhesion  of 

election  of  a  new  President  of  the  Republic.  Prance,  the  unalterable  fldelity  ot  Parliament,  and 

Pending  that  appointment,  the   Cabinet  re-  J®  esteem  of  everybody  foUow  him.    If  he  is  now 

moina  ^haw>fmiJ\  Jifk  fki*  A«-Z«nf;»A  T>^n.A.      u  "IS  ohiof  of  ttic  iiation,  be  IS  still  our  instructor  and 

mains  charged  with  the  executive  power.    M.  ^^d^j  ^cre.    We  shaU'foUow  his  lessons  snd  his  ex- 

Grevy  then  announced  that  the  Congress  would  unple  without  presuming  to  replace  him,  with  the 

meet  at  4.80  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  steadfast  design,  however,  of  reprodnckig  the  ^rind- 

tbe  sesBion  closed.    At  the  stated  time,  4.30  P^  features  of  his  ma^pstracy :  vigilant  attention  to 

P.  M.,  the  two  Chambers  assembled  in  Congress  !L?.X«  !2r«?'?ir  S!S^ 

m^A  \..^^^^A^A  *^  ^i^^A  *  T> ^iA i.      r\  *.    s  scrupulous  care  or  our  roles,  and  jealous  watohnimess 

ana  proceeded  to  elect  a  President.    Out  of  over  the  liberties  of  the  triline.    Eleolsd  by  the  fie- 

718  votes,  M.  Jules  Gr6vy  received  568,  and  pubUoan  minority,  a  neoluto  guaidian  of  your  rights 
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md  vrerogBdveB,  I  knoir  mj  duties  of  ph»teoti<m  to-  acts  nlatmg  to  the  inrorreotloiiB  of  IdTl  whkh  shall 

WMia  mmorities.    I  hope  to  be  able  unflinohiaglT  to  not  yet  have  been  the  snbjeot  of  oondenmations  br 

oombine  them  with  the  respect  every  one  owes  nere  defitult  or  otherwise.    4.  From  the  date  of  the  notifl- 

to  the  Cooiititation  and  powers  of  the  republic.    We  cation  of  the  letters  of  pardon  virtually  involving  an 

may,  we  ought  all  of  us  now  to  feel  that  ffovemments  amnesty,  the  oondenmed  persons  who  shall  have  re- 

of  combat  hiave  lived  out  their  time.    Our  republic,  turned  to  France  shall  no  longer  ei\joy  the  benefit  of 

having  at  length  issued  viotorious  ftom  the  strift  or  Article  479  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.    5. 

Mities,  must  enter  the  organic  and  creative  period.    I  The  present  law  shall  not  be  arolioaUe  to  persons 

peg  you,  moreover,  gentlemen,  espedally  to  ooncen-  who,  mdependently  of  the  acta  wnioh  it  has  in  view, 

trate  your  ardor,  your  intelligence,  your  talents,  your  shall  have  been  condemned  in  person  or  in  default  for 

every  effort  on  the  great  educational,  military,  finan-  common-law  crimes  or  offenses  of  the  same  nature, 

oial,  industrial,  and  economic  questions  beiore  you,  involving  a  sentence  of  mors  than  twelve  months' 

the  eolation  of  which  is  legitimately  eaipecled  by  the  impriaonmanii 

rising  generation,  the  army,  the  producers,  the  whole  m«     ^  u  a          At     um  i.           •     ai^    r^x. 
nation.   Twice  elected  bv  universal  suflbge,you  have  ^^^  debate  on  Uie  bill  began  m  the  Cham- 
obeyed  the  first  of  its  wbhes  by  saving  the  republic  ber  on  the  20th.    The  principal  amendment. 
You  will  carry  out  the  rest  of  Its  wishes  by  insuring  that  of  M.  Louia  Blanc,  proposing  an  nncon- 

mmd^  by  public  opinion  andVounded  on  justice.  l^^^^  I J^^^  after  Bonie  other  amendm^ta  had 

.  been   disposed  o^  the  Government   bill,  as 

In  the  Senate  the  Presidential  message  was  amended  oy  the  committee,  was  passed  by  840 

mnob  applanded.    The  proposed  memorial  on  to  99  votes.    The  bill  was  placed  on  the  table 

the  site  of  the  rittings  of  the  National  Assem-  of  the  Senate  on  the  following  day.    On  the 

bly  from  May  to  October,  1789,  was  then  dis-  27th  M.  RiviAre  read  the  committee's  report 

eossed.    M.  de  Gavardie  indulged  in  a  tirade  on  the  bill.    It  declared  that,  while  indalgenoe 

against  that  body  and  the  Revolation  m  gen-  ghoald  be  shown,  measares  of  defense  and  pro- 

eral,  and  offered  to  support  the  proposal  if  teotion  should  be  taken,  and  the  committee 

Louis  XVL  s  Dame  was  inscribed  on  the  me-  would  not  have  agreed  to  a  plenary  amnesty, 

morial  as  the  restorer  of  French  liberty.    To  Pity  should  neither  in  politics  nor  in  morals 

this  M.  Henri  Martin  replied  that  Louis  XVI.  gtifle  the  voice  of  justice.    On  the  other  hand, 

was  to  be  pitied,  but  he  had  already  a  memo-  they  rejected  M.  B^renger^s  counter-scheme, 

rial,  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  which  successive  because  it  did  not   even  contain  the  word 

revolutions  had  respected.    In  the  Chamber,  "amnesty,"  and  implied   fears  which  there 

after  M.  Gambetta  had  read  his  speech  and  M.  was  nothing  to  justify.    They  likewise  rejected 

de  Marc^e  the  President's  message,  the  Fran-  m.  de  Gavardie's  proposal  that  the  Communist 

co-Italian  and  Frauco-Austrian  conventions  ringleaders  should  be  excluded  from  the  am- 

were  ratified.  nesty,  and  a  list  of  them  be  published  by  the 

A  Cabinet  Council  was  held  on  February  Government    They  agreed  to  the  bill  as  it 

11th,  at  which  the  amnesty  bill  was  definitely  gtood.    The  bill  was  discussed  in  the  Senate 

adopted,  and  the  decrees  appointing  new  pro-  on  the  28th,  and,  notwithstanding  a  vehement 

oureurs-g6n6rale8  and  new  commanders  of  the  speech  from  Victor  Hugo,  was  earned  by  168 

army  corps  were  signed.     The  amnesty  bill  to  86. 

was  presented  to  the  Chamber  on  the  same  in  the  Chamber  M.  de  Marcdre,  Minister  of 
day.  The  amnesty  was  to  apply  to  all  persons  the  Interior,  replied  to  an  attack  on  his  con- 
condemned  fur  acts  relating  to  the  insurrec-  ^Qct  in  relation  to  accusations  made  against 
tion  of  1871,  who  had  been  or  might  be  lib-  the  police.  On  March  8d  M.  Cl^menceau, 
erated  or  nardoned  by  the  President  within  after  hearing  M.  de  Marcdre's  ezpknations, 
three  months  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  On  moved  an  onler  of  the  day  expressing  the  re- 
the  18th  the  bureaus  in  the  Chamber  of  Depn-  gret  of  the  House  at  the  insufliciency  of  the 
ties  elected  the  Committee  on  the  Amnesty  explanations.  The  Chamber  then  suspended 
Bill.  Seven  of  the  members  were  favorable  itg  sitting.  On  reassembling,  the  order  of  the 
to  the  Government  measure,  while  four  de-  day  pure  and  simple  was  proposed.  M.  de- 
sired a  full  and  complete  amnesty.  The  com-  menceau  adopted  it,  as  beiug  virtually  the 
mittee  met  on  the  16th.  It  subsequently  com-  game  as  his  own,  and  it  was  carried  bv  a  large 
mnnicated  with  the  Government,  who  consent-  majority.  M.  Marc^re  thereupon  resigned,  and 
ed  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  extending  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lep^re,  Minister  of  Agri- 
the  amnesty  to  all  political  orimea  committed  coltnre  and  Commerce,  who  in  turn  was  sue- 
before  or  after  the  insurrection  of  March  18,  ceeded  by  M.  Tirard. 

1871.    The  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee  On  March  8th  M.  Drisson  presented  to  the 

and  accepted  by  the  Cabinet  was  as  follows :  Chamber  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 

1.  The  amnesty  is  accorded  to  all  those  condemned  to  consider  the  question  of  the  impeachment 

fbr  acta  wjating  to  tiie  toe  of   the   De    Broglie   Ministry.      The  report 

gSa^'^hi^elb^aid'&be^  charged  the  late  (fovemnent  with  various'^n- 

who  have  been  and  ahall  be  pardoned  by  the  Preai-  constitutional  acts,  and  With  an  intention  to 

dent  of  the  Bepablic  within  three  montAB  after  the  bring  about  a  eotip  cTStat.    At  the  request  of 

promulgation  of  the  preMut  law.    s.  The  punish-  the  Government  the  debate  was  postponed 

SJ^JS'T^y/f^on    8*^^  ^°^  **»^  '^^^-    ^*"^«^  MacMahon  wrote  a 

gBtion  of  the  present  lSwtbe*preicription  of^de  Jitter  to  President  Gr^vy,  in  which  he  de- 

687  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  ahall  apply  to  clared  that  he  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
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the  acta  of  his  Miniatera  of  Mi7  10th,  and  if  On  Ifarch  16th  U.  JdIm  Fenr  nibniitM 
they  were  to  be  imp«Bohed  he  dealared  hia  in-  two  imporuat  bills  to  the  OluUDMr,  one  on 
tention  of  plaoiog  nimseU  beside  them  at  the  higher  edacation,  the  other  on  the  Sapreme 
bar  of  the  Higli  Court  of  Jastice.  The  debate  Council  of  Pablic  InBtructiou.  The  former 
began  on  the  ISth,  and  the  bill  was  defeated  abolishes  the  mixed  yirj  of  examiners  fur  de> 
b;  32S  votes  of  the  Uft  to  18T  of  the  Extreme  Rrees  institnted  by  the  law  of  18T6,  anil  con- 
Left  sod  Ri^^ht  combined.  H.  Cl^menoeaa  fines  aoademio  degrees  to  oandidatee  registered 
then  proposed  the  order  of  the  day  pare  and  and  examined  in  the  state  aoiTersitiee.  It 
simple,  aeeing  that  the  Chamber,  baring  aban-  also  precludes  f^ee  or  non-slote  institiitions 
doned  the  impeaohment,  had  no  right  to  brand  from  ossoming  the  title  of  umveraty  or  focal- 
tiie  Ministers  in  question.  This  proposal  was  ty,  which  is  to  be  reserved  for  stste  eatoblisli- 
rejeoted  by  32S  to  18T ;  and  H.  Rameaa  then  ments.  No  member  of  a  religions  commanitjr 
brought  forward  a  resolution  declaring  that  not  reoognized  by  the  state  may  hencefordi 
the  Uinistere  of  Kay  16tb  and  November  2Sd,  act  as  a  teaoher,  and  the  declaration  of  pnhlio 
by  their  culpable  schemes  against  the  Govern-  utility  which  accords  ihe  compulsory  porobase 
ment  of  the  republic,  betrayed  the  Govern-  of  sites  and  other  advaiitaKea  will  be  otMioeded 
ment  which  they  should  bare  served,  and  that  only  by  a  bill  Ranctioned  by  Poriiament,  in- 
the  Chamber  accordingly  delivered  them  over  stead,  sa  at  present,  of  bdng  granted  by  the 
to  the  Jodgment  of  the  nation.  H.  Raraean  Conncil  of  State  on  the  recommendation  of 
farther  propoacd  that  the  resoluUan  should  be  the  Snprwne  Conncil  of  Pnblio  instmction. 
placarded  in  every  commune  in  France.  This  The  second  bill  reorganizes  the  Supreme  Coon- 
was  carried  by  240  to  lOT.  oil,  the  law  of  18TS  on  that  aubje*^  having  just 


expired.    It  excladea  from  the  new  Coonoil  ^t>m  all  clossea  ofteachingreligioos  eommnni- 

the  four  prelates  elected  by  the  episcnpste,  as  ties  not  recognized  hj  law.    This  wss  jastified 

also   the  representatives  of  the  other  state  on  the  gronnd  that  foreigncra  were  not  allowed 

churches.    It  likewise  eiclades  the  three  rep-  to  teach,  and  that  the  same  exclasioo  should 

resentatives  of  the  Council  of  State  and  tlioee  wply  to  "  an  order  esaentially  foreign  by  the 

of  the  Court  of  CassBtion  and  the  Ministries  of  onaracter  of  its  doctrines,  Uie  natare  and  um 

War  and  Marine.    Fifteen  members  are  to  be  of  its  statutes,  the  residenoe  and  authority  ot 

nominated  by  the  Government  from  professors  its  chiefs."    This  passage  referred  to  the  Jesn- 

and  school  inspectors ;  five  ez  officio  members  its,  who.  according  to  the  statistke  given  by 

will  also  be  appointed;  these  tirenty  holding  the  "Temps,"  have  ST  oolleges  in  France,  with 

office  for  life;  while  twenty-six  others  are  to  848  teachers,  viz.:  SL  Affrique,  2S;  Marseilles 

be  elected  for  six  years  by  varioas  eduoationol  (two  colleges),  S3 ;  Ail.  41 ;  Dijon,  16 ;  Brest, 

bodies,  and  foar  representatives  of  non-state  2C  ;  Toutoase  (three  colleges),  TO ;  Mratpellier. 

education  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Govern-  8 ;    Tonrs,   SO ;    DAle,  40 ;    St.   Etienne,  91  ; 

ment     The  preface  to  the  higher  education  Vals,  Hante-Loire,  101;  Rheims,  ST;  Taones, 

bill  showed  that  the  intention  was  to  disqualify  S4;  Montgr^,  RhAne,  24;  Paraj-le-Monial,  S; 
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Le  Mans,  84;    Paris,  Vangirard,  44;    Paris,    He  regretted  tl)e  soene^  bat  hoped  the] 
Rae  Lbomond,  80;  Paris,  Rue  de  Madrid,  19 ;    dent  would  oensnre  M.  Le  Royers  words. 


Presi- 
The 
Amiens,  62 ;  Avignon,  48 ;  Poitiers,  65 ;  AI-  President  said  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
giers,  22;  and  Oran,  18.  The  disability  would  condemn  any  insulting  or  offensive  term  such 
also  affect  26  other  communities,  having  61  as  the  word  **  criminals,**  but  M.  Le  Royer  had 
establishments  and  1,089  teachers.  The  rec-  simply  spoken  of  an  historical  event  according 
ognized  communities,  whose  establishments  to  his  right  and  his  conscience.  A  censure  was 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  but  whose  mem-  then  voted  on  M.  de  Oassagnac. 
bers  would  eventually  be  subjected  to  the  On  the  14th  the  Senate  took  up  the  discus- 
same  examinations  as  lay  teachers,  instead  of  sion  of  the  bill  fur  the  return  of  the  Chambers 
obtaining  episcopal  certiticates,  called  '*  letters  to  Paris.  M.  Waddington,  who  opened  the  de- 
of  obedience,"  are  28  in  number.  They  have  bate,  said:  ^*The  Government,  after  having ez- 
2,448  schools,  768  colleges,  and  22,769  teach*  amined  the  question  under  every  aspect,  and 
ers.  Most  of  the  clauses  of  a  bill  were  voted  with  every  means  of  inauiry  at  its  disposal, 
on  March  19th,  which  provided-tiiat  within  four  declared,  without  the  sligntest  hesitation,  that 
years  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  return  of  the  Ohambers  to  Paris  involved 
primary  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  no  inconvenience  and  no  kind  of  danger.'*  The 
should  be  established  in  every  department  of  principal  speech  against  tixe  retunr  was  made 
France.  by  M.  Laboulaye.  He  summed  up  the  argu- 
M.  Paul  de  Oasssgnac's  election  w&s  on  the  nients  on  his  side  as  follows:  *^  When  we  speak 
19th  declared  valid.  On  the  28d  the  Cham-  of  Paris,  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
her  of  Deputies  decided  by  880  to  181  votes  Paris  must  first  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  favor  of  convening  both  Houses  of  the  Legis-  Do  you  think  that  commerce  and  industry  de- 
lature  in  Congress,  with  a  view  of  revidng  rive  any  advantage  from,  I  will  not  say  revolu- 
that  article  of  the  Constitution  which  fixed  tions,  but  from  a  certain  agitation,  from  orders 
the  seat  of  the  Legislature  at  VersRilles.  On  falling  off,  from  anxiety  creeping  up  on  every 
April  1  St  a  motion  brought  forward  by  the  Gov-  side,  and  labor  being  less  in  demand  ?  Ton  have 
emment  in  the  Senate  was  adopted,  postpon-  not  received  a  single  petition  on  the  part  of 
ing  until  after  Easter  the  consideration  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  Paris.**  He  pointed 
question.  The  Chambers  a4Jonrned  on  April  out  that  the  Exhibition  did  not  fail  for  want 
5th.  The  Senate  met  again  on  May  8th.  but  of  the  Ohambers;  that  the  Paris  of  arts  and 
adjourned  until  the  12th,  and  again  until  the  sciences  got  on  as  well  without  as  with  them ; 
15th,  when  the  Chamber  also  reassembled.  On  that  foreigners  flocked  thither  as  usual,  and 
May  28d  the  Senate  adopted  a  bill  adding  eight  did  not  ask  for  their  return.  Political  Paris 
members  to  the  Council  of  State.  On  May  27th  remained,  for  he  would  not  assert  that  there 
Admiral  Jaur^guiberry  and  Gheneral  Gresley  were  not  certain  persons  who  did  desire  the 
were  elected  life-members  of  .the  Senate.  In  return,  but  even  political  Paris  was  far  from 
the  Chamber,  on  the  same  day,  M.  Cl^menceau  unanimous.  M.  de  Freycinet  answered  M. 
proposed  li  resolution  for  the  liberation  of  Blan-  Laboulaye.    He  concluded  as  follows:    ^^By 

Sui,  to  enable  him  to  appear  to  defend  his  elec-  making  Versailles  the  seat  of  government  after 
ion ;  but  the  Government  opposed,  and  the  every  preceding  rigims  has  had  Paris  for  its 
motion  for  urgency  was  r^ectea  by  272  to  171.  seat  of  government,  yon  proclaim  that  the  re- 
On  June  5th  the  time  expired  in  which  Presi-  public  does  not  seem  to  you  in  a  position  to  do 
dent  Gr^vy  had  the  power  of  amnesty,  without  what  preceding  governments  have  done.  In 
this  privilege  having  been  applied  to  Blanqui,  saying  that  you  would  consent  later  to  do  what 
and  he  was  therefore  ineligible  for  the  Cham-  does  not  seem  to  yon  prudent  just  now,  yon 
ber.  The  debate  on  BIanqui*s  liberation  was  are  declaring  that  the  present  situation  is  not 
marked  by  one  of  the  stormiest  meetings  of  satisfactory.  Well,  the  whole  Cabinet  says  the 
this  session.  In  the  course  of  it  M.  Le  Royer,  danger  which  alarms  yon  does  not  exist.  We 
lOnister  of  Justice,  said  that  M.  C16menceau  have  thoroughly  examined  the  situation  you 
oonld  not  share  the  Cesarean  doctrine  of  right  dread,  and  we  assure  you  there  is  nothing  tiiat 
venuB  legality,  invoked  by  a  man  who,  violat-  ought  to  prevent  the  return  to  Paris.**  The  bill 
ing  aU  the  laws  of  his  country  and  exulting  in  was  finally  passed  by  149  votes  to  1 80.  The  ma- 
his  crime,  dared  to  say,  ^*  I  depart  from  legal-  jority  comprised  148  Republicans,  4  Bonapart- 
Hy  to  reenter  into  right.'*  M.  Paul  de  Cassa-  ists,  and  2  members  of  tne  Right  not  inscribed 
gnac  here  interrupted  the  speaker,  demanding  in  any  particular  group.  The  minority  consist- 
that  he  should  withdraw  the  word  crime ;  and  ed  of  108  members  of  the  Right  (that  is,  almost 
when  the  President  attempted  to  call  him  to  their  entire  force)  and  22  Republicans. 
order,  a  perfect  nproar  arose.  After  this  had  On  the  16th  the  discussion  of  the  Ferry  bill 
ceased,  M.  de  Oassagnac  disclaimed  having  dis-  was  resumed.  M.  de  Oassagnac  again  became 
puted  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  but  com-  violent  and  insulted  the  Government ;  so  that 
plained  that  M.  Le  Royer  had  insulted  the  Bo-  M.  Gambetta  asked  for  an  exclusion  from  the 
napartists  by  declaring  that  the  Empire  had  Chamber  for  three  days,  which  was  granted 
originated  in  a  crime.  If  the  President  would  by  the  Chamber,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
condemn  that  expression,  he  himself  would  under  the  republic.  On  June  28th  the  gen- 
wichdraw  anything  too  strong  he  had  uttered,  eral  debate  was  brought  to  a  close.    On  the 
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80th  the  Ohamber  declared  urgency  for  the  ployed.  The  bill  on  the  return  to  Paris  wak 
bill,  the  effdct  of  this  declaration  being  that  a  adopted  in  the  Ohamber  on  the  same  dny,  after 
single  reading  would  suffice  to  procure  its  defi-  it  hod  previously  passed  the  Senate.  It  had  to 
nite  adoption.  The  Chamber  then  proceeded  be  returned  to  tne  Senate,  on  aceount  of  an 
with  the  discussion,  and  negatived  the  counter-  amendment  empowering  the  President  of  either 
project  of  MM.  Langle  and  Mitchell,  Bonapart-  Chamber  to  make  requisition  for  troops  forde* 
ists,  and  afterward  rejected  by  860  votes  to  176  fense,  instead  of  demanding  them  of  the  Min- 
the  amendment  of  M.  Bardoux,  who  proposed  ister  of  War ;  and  on  July  19th  the  Senate 
to  restore  to  the  state  the  right  of  conferring  concurred  in  the  amendments.  The  Chambers 
degrees,  but  to  concede  to  religious  fratemi-  were  prorogued  on  August  2d. 
ties  the  liberty  to  teach  under  state  control.  The  new  session  of  the  Chambers  opened  on 
Clause  1  of  the  billVas  adopted  on  July  8d,  November  27th.  For  the  first  time  since  1870 
clauses  2  to  6  on  the  4th,  and  clause  7  on  the  the  National  Legislature  met  in  Paris.  The 
9th,  and  finally  the  bill  itself  by  a  vote  of  862  buildings  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Chain- 
to  159,  after  an  amendment  introduced  by  M.  bers  are  the  Luxembourg  fur  the  Senate,  and 
Madier  de  Montjau.  aiming  at  the  prohibition  the  Palais  Bourbon  for  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
of  all  religious  orders  to  teach,  had  been  de-  ties.  M.  Gambetta,  on  taking  the  chair,  ad- 
feat  ed  by  8S1  to  78.  Article  7,  which  was  dressed  the  Chamber  as  follows : 
most  bitterly  attacked,  disqusMes  members  q^^.^,^.  r^^  ^^^  Nationnl  CongiwB,  by 
of  religious  bodies  not  recognized  by  the  state  brin^g  back  the  pubUc  powere  to  Paris,  has  restorod 
from  teaching.  The  principal  unauthorized  to  our  inoomparabie  capital  the  legal  title  of  which  it 
teacliing  bodies  in  France  since  1820  are  enu-  had  too  long  been  deprived,  without,  however,  boow 
merated  as  follows:  In  1820  the  Jesuits  num-  diaoretgted.  T^ie  sovereign  Aaawnblv  l^  thia  vote^ 
bered  162 ;  in  1840,  226 ;  in  1850,  665 ;  in  1850,  SSlT^S^th^^  S^^^emrntl^'^^gi 
689;  in  1870,  974;  and  in  1878,  1,602.  The  of  the  territory  whence  one  governs  with  authority, 
number  of  their  establishments  rose,  from  1820  It  wished  at  len^  to  ^ow  ibo  world  that  tiie  natioa 
to  1878,  from  6  to  69.    The  Dominicans  num-  had  oonfldenoe  m  the  patriotic  population  of  Pari^ 

bered  14  in  1820  «.d  827  in  1878,    There  are  J^„?  Ccf'n'S.a'^v A'SW 

m  all  138  establishments  belonging  to  unau-  dwly  journeys,  we  shall  ba  able  to  devote  in  laborto 

thorized  bodies,  of  which  16  are  congregations  the  country  we  hours  thus  wasted  in  looomotian. 

of  men  and  120  of  women.     The  figures  are  The  ^pieat  tasks  undertaken  bv  yon  in  acholastio^ 

contained  in  replies  sent  in  oflSoially  under  re-  A^noial,  economic,  military,  and  poUtioal  reforms  an 

«.««».  ^^Ar^^^A  ix«>  »u»  i»«r>  ^#  ^oT^t  ««-.i  ».«•.  u«  about  to  denve  a  fresh  impulse  from  your  residence  m 

turns  ordered  by  the  law  of  1876,  and  may  be  ^his  marvelous  laboratory  of  Paris^  whore  aU  the  in- 

relied  upon  as  nearly  accurate.     The  congrega-  tellectual  resouroes  accumulate,  whitlier  flow  all  the 

tions  have  between  them  656  establishments  living  foroes  of  society,  all  the  data  of  hitemal  and 

for  the  instruction  of  female  students  and  81  «ternal  policy,  made  fruitful  by  a  pubUo  spirit,  the 

for  men  and  boys,  and  there  are  employed  in  "^SJI   y^^^  S^^l^^J?.  ^^^S'aZ 

..        «       ..       11         1       J.V       A  aisfri^      1^  good  sense.    You  nave  prepared  many  materials  for 

the  educational  work  no  less  than  4,867  female  Jeoonstruction ;  you  havS  elabonited  many  projeote. 

and  1,666  male  teachers.     The  pupils  amount  They  must  be  carried  out.    I  allure  your  committees 

to  about  61,000,  the  women  and  girls  being  to  work  with  redoublod  eneigy  to  lay  before  us  at  the 

about  twice  as  numerous  as  the  men  and  boys,  P'yP«'.5?°»«P'r^*>i°h  I  hope  will  }»^J«»---the  re- 

and  of  these  «,^e  8,800  boys  and  6.000  girl,  ;^r,^tSrrd''^dt'r«Zi  wSJ  SSISllS^ 

are  m  receipt  of  pecuniary  assistance  by  way  selves ;  the  country,  daily  enlightened  in  regard  to  its 

of  what  we  shall  call  scholarships  or  ezhibi-  aflbirs,  will  at  last  see  its  constancy  rewarded.    As 

tions.     The  expenses  of  providing  this  aid  regards  my  own  labors,  gentlemen,  believe  me,  I  wiU 

amount  to  nearly  $800,000  a  yean    M   Spul-  ^.^-^^Kier^r^^^^^ 

ler,  the  official  reporter  of  the  bill,  m  his  re-  them  with  all  the  ImMrtiality,  wtlvity,  and  wd  of 

Eort  said :  **  The  invasions  of  ultramontamsm  which  I  am  capable.  Xet  us,  tnen,  all  set  resolutely 
ave  reached  their  term.  The  Government  of  to  work,  let  us  place  ounelves  above  private  interesU^ 
the  republic  severs  itself  from  a  policy  which  l^^  •yold  useless  or  viole^incidents,  and  oonoen. 
!,«<.  kuk^i.i'^  r.i/^a/^/1  man  fa  A^^a  ^^  ^y^J,^  ««».  twite  all  our  fiiculties  and  eflorts  on  our  sreat  aim- 
has  hitherto  closed  men  s  eyes  to  theseinya-  ^^  greatness  of  our  countiy,  the  oonaoHdStion  of  the 
sions  when  it  has  not  favored  them.  That  is  republic, 
the  meaning  of  the  bill ;  that  is  its  aim ;  that 

is  what  France  must  see  in  it.     And  this  very        On  December  2d  M.  Bandry  d^Asson,  a  Le- 

considerable  event  explains  the  excitement  of  gitimist,  withdrew  a  question  he  had  giren 

the  reactionary  parties,  of  whom  Ultramontan-  notice  of,  which  had  been  looked  forward  to 

ism  is  the  bond  of  union,  and  the  warm  sym-  as  likely  to  afford  the  Ministers  an  opportunitrf 

pathy  manifested  by  republican  democracy  to  of  explaining  their  policy.     M.  Waddington 

measures  of  reparation  long  awaited."    The  thereupon  complained  of  the  custom  which 

Ohamber  on  July  16th,  by  868  to  140,  passed  had  been  introduced  of  giving  notice  of  aqnea- 

the  bill,  which,  as  Monseigneur  Freppel  com-  tion  and  afterward  withdrawing  it.    The  ICin- 

plained  in  the  ^^  Univers,"  would  put  a  body  istry  was  said  to  be  in  extrenuty,  but  it  was 

composed  of  forty-six  representatives  of  state  not  at  private  conventions,  but  openly  from 

education  and  four  of  Oatholic  education  over  the  tribnne,  that  questions  relating  to  it  ought 

the  inspection  of  Oatholic  schools,  over  the  to  be  brought  forward.    It  was  for  the  House 

i^oks  used  in  them,  and  over  the  teachers  em-  to  proclaim  whether  the  Muiistera  did  or  did 
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not  po— con  its  CMifidenee.  If  they  did  not,  mitt«d  commoD-lair  crime*  ■g^iut  proper^, 
tbej  were  reftdy  to  retire.  691  liad  been  previoasly  ooovioted  for  doq- 

On  the  8tb  H.  Jalea  Bimon  in  the  Senate    political  oSeiues,  and  61  belonged  to  liie  claaa 
presented  tlie  report  of  the  Oommittee  on  tbe    aeaoriited  bj  M.  Le  Rojer  m  "  persona  who, 
Dniversit;  Bill,  but  it  was  not  to  be  disouaaed    irreepeotive  of  all  political  oonaiderations  and 
nntil  Janaary.     On  the  12th  M,  Le  Rojrer,    for  oanaea  of    onqnestionable    nnworthiness, 
Minister  of  Jaatica,  resided ;  bnt  on  the  ISth    oo^t  to  be  excluded  from  a  raeasare  of  dem- 
he  was  interpellated  b;  IL  Loekiaj  regarding    enoy,  or  men  who,  eerionslf  implicated  in  the 
tbe  nuuuier  in  which  Uie  partial  amiLeat;  law    inanrrection,  evince  abroad,  aecording  to  all 
had  been  executed.    M.  Lookro;  said  the  law    tbe  information  obt^ned,  Nioh  an  attitude  aa 
had  not  been  carried  ont  in  accordanoe  with    to  render  an^  measore  of  demenojr  toward 
the  intention  of  the  Chamber,  and  he  aooosed    them  impoaeible." 
IL  Le  Rojer  of  baring 
ooiudder«d  Ib«  Mrwiia— 
notably  Henri  Koohefort 
—and  not  tbrir  offeosM, 
in  drawing  np  oateooriea 
of  thooe  who  ghoiud  be 
exolnded  from  the  bene- 
fits of  the  biU.    M.  Le 
Bojer  replied  that  the 
power  of  granting  am- 
neat^    rested    with    the 
President  of  tbe  Repnb- 
!!<;.     He  read  a  namber 
of    offenrive    letters   to 
Preaident  Grtvj,  sent  by   . 
some  of  those  who  had  i 
been  deported,  and  also  | 
the  manifesto  of  twentj-  | 
eight  convicts  who  were  i 
exclodod  from  aEnnes^,    j 
in  which  they  asnime  the  I 
responnbilitf  for  the  as-  | 
■awnations   daring    tbe 
CoDHnnne.    M.  1.6  Royer 
aaid  the  Oabinet  would 

not  have  Mfllled  its  duty  if  it  had  pardoned  On  Deoember  91st  M.  Raynal,  after  Lav- 
mob  people  as  tbe  writera  of  theae  doenmente.  ing  nnsucceaefnUy  aaked  Oeneral  Grwiey.  the 
K.  Jdes  ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instmction,  Minister  of  War,  in  private,  to  dismies  from 
Otated  ttiat  tbe  whole  Miniatry  ahared  M.  Le  the  anny  M.  de  Oarayon-Latoor,  lienteoant- 
Boyer's  opinion.  H.  ClimeDcean  vehemently  colonel  in  tbe  territonal  army,  for  tbe  part 
attacked  the  Ministen,  aoonnng  them  of  inao-  be  took  at  a  Ohambord  banqnet  on  Mieb- 
tion.  Premier  Waddington  having  refosed  to  admas  day,  pablicly  demanded  it  from  the 
accept  the  order  of  the  day  pore  end  aimnle,  aa  trtboDe,  and  pointed  oat  that  while  M.  Letoor 
fanplyingoenaorenpon  the  Government,  M.  016-  remained  anpnnisbed  two  of  bis  BDbordinates, 
mencean  fell  back  on  that  motioQ,wbich  was  re-  who  were  present  on  the  same  occasion,  had 
jeoted  by  a  vote  of  276  to  109.  The  Chamber  been  removed  from  their  commanda.  Tbe 
then,  by  a  vote  of  366  to  6T,  adopted  sa  order  Minister  of  War  replied  :  "  I  in  no  wise  either 
of  the  day,  which  was  aooepted  by  the  Oabinet,  approve  or  excnse  the  oondaot  of  the  offloers 
deelaring  that  the  Obomber  adopted  the  views  of  the  territorial  army  who  were  present  at 
of  the  Ministers,  sad,  approving  their  explana-  tbe  L^timist  banqaets  at  Bordeaux  or  else- 
tiona,  paMed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  A  report  where.  I  took  with  regard  to  these  officers 
published  by  M.  Le  Royer  on  November  38th  the  disciplinary  measorea  within  my  power :  I 
showed  that  of  the  4,811  Gommonists  still  nn-  snapended  them.  Toward  M.  de  Oarayon-La- 
pardoned  attheendoflaat  Janaary.  8,118  were  tonr  I  acted  differently,  becanse  1  thonght  that, 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  partial  amnesty,  he  being  a  superior  officer,  and  deprived  of  his 
while  308  had  their  panishment  commoted,  position  as  mayor,  what  I  had  to  obtain  was 
Of  the  remaining  I,lSe,  868  have  been  par-  nil  dismissal  as  lieutenant-colonel.  I  handed 
dcoed  sinoa  tbe  expiration  of  the  amnesty  law,  him  over  with  a  view  to  this  to  the  couneil  (tf 
and  90&  haTe  received  a  oommntation  of  sen-  ofBcers ;  the  decieloa  it  gave  did  not  permit 
teooe,  tfaoa  leaving  only  680  eiolnded  from  me  to  cause  his  being  superseded.  I  hold  my- 
olemency.  Of  tbcae  BBO,  6S1  were  tried  in  self  wholly  responsible ;  but  as  to  revernng 
person  and  S76  bydefanlt;  66  were  members  my  decisina  as  yoa  desire  by  setting  at  nanght 
of  tbe  Oommnne,  89  bad  committed  common-  the  decision  given  by  the  ooaneil,  I  refose,  and 
law  crimes  against  the  person,  104  had  com-    will  never  oonseut  to  do  so."  General  Gresley 
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then  went  direct  to  the  Elys^  and  offered  his  one  of  the  most  sabjeot  to  rojalist  perseoation: 
resignation,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  the  and  at  Ohambord,  a  village  near  Blois,  from 
entire  Cabinet  Messrs.  Waddington,  L6on  whose  castle,  presented  by  Louis  XV.  to  Mar- 
Say,  and  De  Freycinet  were  all  called  npon  to  shal  Saze,  and  by  Louis  XVI.  to  the  family  of 
form  a  new  Cabinet.  The  negotiations  con-  Polignac,  the  self-styled  Henry  V.  took  his 
tinned  for  several  days,  nntil  on  the  28th  a  best-known  name.  The  price  of  tickets  to  the 
Cabinet  ander  M.  de  Freycinet  (see  Fbstoinst)  banquets  was  fixed  at  five  francs.  By  setting 
was  formed,  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  price  so  low,  the  leaders  hoped  to  at- 
the  Republican  Union  and  of  the  Repnblican  tract  orators  from  the  working  classes  and 
Left^  and  excluding  the  Left  Center.  This  partisans  from  the  disaffected  of  every  stripe. 
Cabinet  was  regarded  as  a  victory  of  Gam-  The  fnentu  of  all  the  bancjnets  were  precisely 
betta  over  Gr6vy,  as  all  its  members  are  strong  identical,  having  on  one  side  the  subscriber's 
friends  of  the  former,  and  the  migority  of  name,  on  the  other  a  photograph  of  Henry  V. 
them  were  members  of  the  Government  of  Na-  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  dissension  or  dis- 
tiunal  Defense  at  Tours.  On  the  other  hand,  tnrbance  from  such  troublesome  Orleanists  as 
President  Gr6vy  desired  to  retain  Messrs.  M.  Herv6  of  the  "  Soleil,''  it  was  agreed  that 
Waddington  and  Say,  who  are  members  of  the  no  speeches  should  be  delivered,  and  that  the 
Left  Center,  but  finally  yielded  to  M.  Gam-  toasts  should  be  repUced  by  addressees  to 
betta.  Chambord,  uniform  in  text,  expressing  devo- 

The  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  South  tion  to  the  Count  and  his  cause,  and  tu  be  read 
Africa  ^see  Bonaparte)  led  to  considerable  precisely  at  the  same  hour  at  the  banqaeta, 
speculation  as  to  who  should  in  future  be  the  by  delegates  named  beforehand.  The  most 
recognized  leader  of  the  party,  and  in  the  event  notable  of  the  Parisian  banquets  were  held  in 
of  a  restoration  of  the  Empire  should  become  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  Champs  Ely- 
Emperor.  Article  IV.  of  Chapter  II.  of  the  m-  s6es,  the  Palais  Royal,  tiie  Marais,  at  Montmar- 
Tiatui  e<m8ultum  of  1870  declared :  '*  In  default  tre,  Belleville,  Menilmontant,  Passy,  and  Cha- 
of  a  legitimate  or  adopted  heir.  Prince  Napo-  renton.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  there 
leon  Bonaparte  and  nis  direct  heirs,  natural  were  personal  toasts  and  speeches  at  all  the  cel- 
and  legitimate,  from  male  to  mule  by  order  of  ebrations.  The  Ferry  education  bill  was  the 
primogeniture,  and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  principal  theme  of  denunciation.  The  gather- 
of  women  and  their  descendants,  are  called  to  mgs  comprised,  as  was  intended,  all  classes,  fr^m 
the  throne.**'  (See  *^  Annual  Cydopssdia"  for  the  workingman  to  the  noble.  To  the  otiier 
1870,  page  811.)  But  the  Prince  Imperial  in  banquets  in  the  provinces,  at  Bordeaux  and 
his  Last  will  had  designated  the  oldest  son  of  Marseilles,  and  Perpignan,  Poitiers,  and  the 
Prince  Napoleon,  Prince  Victor,  as  his  succes-  rest,  crowds  came  from  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
sor.  This  caused  dissensions  to  arise  in  the  try.  At  Chambord  service  was  held  at  noon 
party,  one  section  looking  to  Prince  Napoleon  in  the  beautiful  village  church.  The  banquet 
as  the  new  head  of  the  family,  while  others,  in  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Senators 
accordance  with  the  last  will  of  the  Prince  and  Deputies,  and  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
Imperial,  recognized  Prince  Victor  as  such,  speeches  were  made. 

Among  those  who  took  the  latter  view  were  FREYCINET,  Charles  Louis  de  SATrLOBS 

several  of  the  most  influential  members  of  de,  a  French  statesman,  born  in  1828.     He 

the  party,  including  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac.  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Prince  Napoleon,  who  at  first  was  more  un-  graduated  in  1848,  the  fourth  in  his  class.    In 

concerned  than  his  own  followers,  took  a  de-  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Engineer  of 

otded  stand  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  Mines  at  Mont-de-Marsan,  in  1854  at  Chartrea, 

constituted  his  "  pretendential "  household  with  and  in  1866  at  Bordeaux.    In  1856  he  was  ap- 

a  care  denoting  a  resolution  to  depart  from  his  pointed  chef  d^exploitatum  (manager)  by  the 

previous  attitude  of  indifference.  Railway  Company  of  the  South.    He  held  this 

The  anniversary  of   the  Coifnt  de  Cham*  important  oflSce  for  five  years,  and  left  a  set  of 

hordes  birth,  which  took  place  September  29,  orders  and  regulations  which  are  in  force  to 

1820,  was  selected  as  the  occasion  of  a  great  the  present  day,  and  have  to  a  great  extent 

Legitimist  manifestation.    Encouraged  by  the  been  adopted  by  the  other  railroad  companies. 


birthday  of  Henry  V.  by  banquets  in  twenty  *^  Th6orie  Math6matiqne  sur  la  Defense  des 

arrondissements  of  Paris,  and  also  at  DQon,  Rampes  de  Chemins  de  Fer.''  Having  reentered 

capital  of  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  where  the  service  of  the  Government,  he  was  charged 

the  Princes  of  Cond6  had  their  palace  and  the  during  several  years  with  a  series  of  scientific 

earlier  of  the  Bourbon  kings  their  castle ;  at  and  industrial  missions,  the  results  of  which 

Marseilles,  which  has  never  shown  strong  al-  were  published  in  official  reports,  several  of 

legiance  to  the  family;  at  Perpignan,  in  the  which  were  awarded  premiums  by  the  In- 

Pyr6n6es-Orientales ;  at  Montauban,  capital  of  stitute.    In  1870,  after  the  revolution*  of  Sep- 

Tam-et-Garonne,  one  of  the  first  towns  to  tember  4th,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Govem- 

embrace  the  Reformation,  and  consequently  ment  of  National  Defense  Prefect  of  Tarn-et- 
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Oaronne,  mid  was  soon  after  oharfled  with  the  of  this  kind  saitable  fields  for  their  iabor  and 
sapremo  direction  of  the  war,  with  the  title  of  saitable  workers  for  those  fields ;  to  correspond 
personal  delegate  of  the  Minister  in  the  Depart-  with  sach  committees  npon  the  general  and 
ment  of  War.  His  efforts  in  this  sphere,  particular  needs  of  the  work,  and  report  to  the 
although  not  attended  bjsnccess,  were  marked  Yearly  Meetings  throagh  their  committees  all 
by  great  ability;  and  eyen  his  political  op-  information  that  may  be  of  interest  to  them, 
ponentfl,  like  General  Borel,  attested  to  the  or  may  aid  them  in  farthering  the  interests  of 
rare  talent  displayed  by  him  in  this  position,  the  cause ;  and  to  keep  Friends  generally  ad- 
After  the  armistice,  M.  de  Freyoinet  retired  vised,  through  the  presis,  of  the  progress  of  the 
from  the  administration  of  the  War  Depart-  work,  and  xuake  such  application  of  the  funds 
ment,  and  laid  down  his  experience  in  "  La  intrusted  to  its  care  as  may  seem  best,  either 
Guerre  en  Province  pendant  le  8i6ge  de  Paris.*'  in  the  establishment  of  new  missions,  or  in  the 
In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  assistance  of  those  already  established  by  indi- 
department  of  the  Seine,  snd  he  has  on  several  vidual  Yearly  Meetings.  The  expenses  of  the 
o^sasions  held  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Board  are  to  be  borne  by  means  of  voluntary 
Works.  In  December^  1879,  he  was  intrusted  contributions.  The  meeting  recommended  that 
with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  by  President  a  corresnonding  secretary  1^  appointed  by  each 
Gr6vy,  after  the  Waddington  Ministry  had  been  Yearly  Meeting.  It  also  voted  that  *^such 
compelled  to  retire.  He  was  selected  mainly  on  Yearly  Meetings  as  are  already  engaged  in  mis- 
account  of  his  intimacy  with  M.  Garobetta,  the  sionary  work  are  encouraged  to  continue  in 
leader  of  the  French  Republicans.  The  favor-  their  respective  fields;  but  when  they  wish  to 
ite  idea  of  M.  de  Freyoinet^s  life  has  been  for  engage  in  other  fields,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Government  to  tike  the  control  of  all  the  they  do  so  only  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board, 
railroads.  He  is  now  in  ft  position  to  give  that  the  work  may  be  properly  distributea 
effect  to  the  scheme,  or  at  least  to  bring  it  and  the  best  results  obtained  by  the  com- 
fairly  before  the  country.  mittee."  The  committees  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
FBIENDS.  A  meeting  of  Friends  appointed  ings  were  requested  to  make  reports  to  the 
by  some  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  was  Board.  Among  the  fields  for  missionary  work 
held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  10th  and  spoken  of  in  the  meeting  were  the  American 
11th,  to  consider  and  act  upon  a  proposal  which  Indians,  the  colored  people,  the  Chinese,  and 
had  been  made  by  the  Ohio  x  early  Meeting  people  of  other  nationalities  that  are  similarly 
for  the  formation  of  an  American  Board  of  situated. 

Friends*  Missions.  The  Ohio,  Western,  North  The  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
Carolina,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indiana,  New  York,  of  Friends  was  opened  May  28th.  Epistles 
and  New  England  Yearly  Meetiugs  were  rep-  were  read  from  most  of  the  American  Yearly 
resented  by  twenty-six  delegates.  Fifteen  of  Meetings,  giving  accounts  of  the  condition  of 
these  delegates  were  from  Yearly  Meetings  the  Society,  of  its  work  among  the  Indians, 
which  had  fully  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  and  of  the  relations  borne  by  the  meetings  ana 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  A  plan  of  operations  the  members  to  the  questions  of  education, 
agreeable  to  that  proposal  was  adopted,  to  be  temperance,  etc  Beports  were  also  read  from 
laid  before  the  Yearly  Meetings  at  their  annual  Friends  in  Australasia,  the  south  of  France, 
gatherings  for  approved  by  them,  of  which  the  Germany,  Mount  Lebanon^  and  Denmark.  Mr. 
principal  features  are  as  follows:  The  Board  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  of  Indiana  gave  an  account 
of  Missions,  to  be  constituted  after  approval  by  of  visits  which  he  had  made  to  the  Govern- 
the  Yearly  Meetings,  shall  be  called  the  Amer'  ments  of  Bussia  and  Germany  in  the  interest 
10091  Friende*  MUtionary  Society.  Its  object  of  religious  liberty  and  of  universal  peace.  A 
shall  be  '*to  promote  the  work  of  missions  and  Friend  just  returned  from  South  Africa  gave 
advance  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  earth  by  an  account  of  his  visit,  and  of  the  religious  la- 
effecting  a  general  and  more  specific  codpera-  bors  of  Mr.  Shiupe  and  his  companion  at  the 
tion  of  Friends  every  where.**  The  Board  shall  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  deputation  was  ap- 
oonsist  of  two  members  appointed  by  each  pomted  to  visit  the  Friends  in  Ireland.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Association,  with  a  like  reports  of  the  Tract  Societies  showed  that  the 
number  from  such  Association  of  Friends  in  London  Society  had  issued  during  the  year 
Philadelphia  as  may  unite  in  the  scheme,  and  126,806  tracts  and  leaflets,  making  a  total  of 
shall  meet  annually,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  8,282,663  tracts  and  leaflets  issued  by  it  since 
Its  duties  shall  be  to  procure  information  in  its  formation. 

regard  to  the  needs  of  the  various  missionary  The  thirty-second  report  of  the  Friende^ 
fields,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  (English)  First-day  School  Auociation  shows 
the  work  and  workers  under  its  care;  to  re-  that  there  are  connected  with  the  Union  110 
oeive  and  consider  applications  from  persons  schools  in  66  places,  with  1,800  teachers  and 
who  may  desire  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  20,713  scholars ;  and  22  other  schools  not  con- 
recommend  them  to  such  fields  for  labor  as  nected  with  the  Union  in  21  places,  with  128 
may  seem  to  them  to  be  the  best,  and  under  teachers  and  1,521  scholars.  Of  the  scholars, 
such  regulations  as  it  may  determine ;  to  rec-  12,363  are  adults.  The  returns  show  an  in- 
ommemT  to  the  Missionary  Committees  of  creaseof  298  junior  and  a  decrease  of  40  adult 
Buch  Yearly  Meetings  as  may  have  committees  scholars  during  the  year. 
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The  Friends  of  England  support,  ftt  an  an-  Yearly  Meeting  had  some  years  before  made  in 

nual  oatlay  of  about  £6,000,  three  missions,  the  constitatlon  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 

vis.,  one  in  Madagascar,  one  in  Hosbmigabad,  and  Elders,  bat  determined  to  retain  its  Meet- 

India,  and  one  in  Syria.   The  mission  in  Mada-  ing  of  Ministers  and  Elders  intact,  and  also  to 

gascar  indades  many  schools  and  about  one  institate  an  Overseers'  Meeting.     It  advised 

hundred  congregations.    The  preaching  is  al-  that  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  and 

most  entirely  by  natives.    In  India,  the  work  the  Overseers'  Meeting  should  hold  a  confer- 

is  carried  on  by  three  missionaries,  and  two  once  at  least  once  in  three -months,  to  consider 

native  converts  were  reported  in  1878.    The  the  care  of  their  flocks.    It  also  decided  that 

Syrian  mission  embraces  stations  at  Bamallah,  elders  and  overseers  should  be  appointed,  not 

near  Jerusalem,  and  at  Brumana,  on  Mount  as  formerly  for  life,  but  once  in  three  yetra. 

Lebanon,  with  schools.    The  meeting  at  Bru-  A  minute  was  approved,  recognizing  the  right 

mana  has  fourteen  members.  as  having  always  existed,  under  the  direo> 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland  tinn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  subject  to  the 

was  began  April  80th.    The  meeting  decided  judgment  of  the  Chorohf  to  nee  the  Bible  in> 

not  to  adopt  the  changes  which  the  London  worship. 


GARRISON,  William  Llotd,  an  editor  and  much  excitement  He  remained  in  jail  forty- 
abolitionist,  bom  at  Newburyport,  Massachu-  nine  days,  when  he  was  released  by  the  pay- 
setts,  December  12, 1804,  died  in  New  York,  May  ment  of  his  fine  by  Arthur  Tappan,  who  thus 
24,  1879.  The  early  loss  of  his  father  and  the  anticipated  by  a  few  days  a  like  generous  pnr- 
straitened  circumstances  of  his  mother  made  pose  on  the  part  of  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
it  necessary  to  place  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Garrison  now  commenced  a  lecturing 
shoemaker  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  sifbse-  tour  on  emancipation^  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
quently  to  the  publisher  of  the  ^*  N'ewburyport  taining  means  to  establish  an  abolition  journal 
Herald."  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  of  his  own.  He  lectured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
write  some  pieces  for  the  paper.  After  the  ter-  delphia,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Boston, 
mination  of  his  apprenticeship  he  was  connect-  His  intention  was  to  commence  his  publioa- 
ed  in  an  editorial  capacity  with  several  news-  tion  in  Washington,  but  it  was  finally  located 
papers,  notably  the  *^  Journal  of  the  Times,''  in  Boston.  The  intelligent  sentiment  of  the 
at  Bennington,  Vermont,  in  1828,  when  he  ad-  country  at  this  time  was  antislavery,  and  such 
Tooated  the  reflection  of  John  Quinoy  Adams  it  had  been  from  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
to  the  Presidency,  supported  Mr.  Olay's  Amer-  Revolution.  The  constitutional  provision  that 
loan  system,  and  took  advanced  ground  on  the  the  importation  of  slaves  might  cease  after 
questions  of  international  peace,  total  absti-  1808;  the  donation  of  the  immense  North- 
nence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  ulti-  western  Territory  by  Virginia  to  the  Union 
mate  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  His  views  on  on  the  express  condition  that  slavery  and  in- 
the  last-named  subject  led  to  his  association  voluntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  should 
with  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  Quaker  philanthro-  be  there  unknown ;  the  gradual  but  complete 
pist,  in  conducting  the  ^'Genius  of  Universal  emancipation  which  had  taken  place  in  allthe 
Emancipation"  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Lundy  had  Northern  States  above  Maryland;  the  eatab- 
participated  in  the  memorable  straggle  of  1820  lishment  of  the  Missonri  compromise  line;  the 
-'21  agaiust  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  passage  of  an  emancipation  bill  through  one 
Union  as  a  slaveholding  State.  The  fire  then  House  of  the  VirginiA  L^slatnre,  sod  its  bare 
kindled  in  his  bosom  had  never  gone  out.  He  failure  on  a  second  trial  in  the  oilier;  move- 
had  started  the  paper  above  mentioned  seven  ments  in  Kentucky  looking  forward  to  ulti- 
years  previous  to  his  knowledge  of  Garrison,  mate  liberation  of  the  slaves;  the  frequent 
He  favored  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  acts  of  emancipation  by  individual  masters — 
colored  race,  and  was  a  moderate  advocate  of  these  were  all  undeniable  facts  of  history.  In 
their  colonization  in  Africa.  Garrison  was  for  1809  the  importation  o^  slaves  from  Africa 
immediate  abolition,  and  against  colonization,  ceased,  and  in  the  en<<uing  short  period  of 
He  became  joint  editor  of  the  "  Genius"  with  twenty  years  all  these  faot^  except  the  d<ma- 
Lundy  in  the  fall  of  1829.  In  1880  he  was  con-  tion  of  Virginia  and  some  State  eroancipa- 
victed  of  a  libel  on  Captain  Francis  Todd,  for  tions,  had  followed.  Such  was  the  sentiment 
denouncing  as  a  ^^ domestic  piracy"  the  action  and  such  the  progress  of  the  country.  Inoi- 
of  the  ship  Francis  in  carrying  slaves  from  dent  thereto,  not  a  drop  of  blood  had  been 
Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  and  sentenced  to  shed,  nor  a  life  lost  On  January  1,  1881,  Mr. 
pay  a  fine  of  $50  and  costs.  He  was  unable  Garrison  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
to  pay  the  costs,  and  was  put  into  iail.  The  **  Liberator."  It  struggled  for  existenoe  f6r 
owner  of  the  ship  also  obtained  Judgment  of  some  time,  but  gradnidly  secured  kindred  in- 
$1,000  damans  in  a  civil  suit,  but  it  was  never  strumentalities  by  which  it  was  carried  along. 
enforced,  ffis  arrest  and  imprisonment  created  A  weekly  paper,  advocating  simple  emandpap 
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tioD,  in  a  State  where  slaTerj  had  been  an-  "gentlemen  of  property  and  standing"  in  Boa- 
Imown  for  many  years,  could  not  expect  to  ton  broke  up  the  meeting  there,  caught  Gam- 
sarviye  ezpenads  onletw  it  introduced  and  pre-  son  aa  he  was  hiding  in  the  loft  of  a  carpen- 
aented  some  noYel  features,  6uch  were  soon  ter^s  shop,  let  him  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  *'  Libera-  window  to  the  ground,  took  off  most  of  his 
tor.**  It  did  not  advocate,  but  it  demanded,  the  clothes,  and  dragged  him  through  the  streets 
immediate  emancipation  of  every  slave  in  the  with  a  rope  to  the  Oity  Hall,  where  he  was 
lund.  There  it  stopped  on  that  point.  It  did  rescued  by  the  orders  of  the  Mayor,  Harrison 
not  advocate  or  present  any  system  of  mea-  Gray  Otis,  and  sent  to  jail  as  *^  a  disturber  of 
sures  for  the  support,  maintenance,  occupation,  the  peace.**  Riocs  broke  out  in  all  directions, 
protection,  or  education  of  the  slaves  thus  sud*  Portions  of  1884,  and  all  of  1885,  were  a  reiffn 
uenly  to  be  set  free.  The  intelligence  of  the  of  terror.  Sober,  sensible  men  lost  their  heads, 
country  at  that  time  revolted  at  such  a  doc-  Abolitionists,  however  respectable  in  church 
trine  as  barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  logic  of  and  state,  talked  they  ever  so  mildly  for  the 
the  *^ Liberator**  was  of  this  sort:  Slavery  is  a  negro,  were  hunted  from  oity  to  city.  Arthur 
sin  against  Aiiuighty  God ;  therefore  it  should  Tappan*8  house  in  New  York  was  gutted.  Un- 
oease  instantly.  On  this  position  all  was  based,  offending  colored  men  were  shot.  Antislavery 
If  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  provision  was  presses  were  thrown  into  the  streets.  Anti- 
made  for  the  emancipated,  the  answer  came  slavery  assemblies,  gentle  and  orderly,  were 
that  sin  against  God  should  cease  imroediata-  broken  up.  The  haUa  wherein  they  met  were 
ly;  and  it  was  further  added,  in  effect,  that  stormed  and  shattered,  and  even  church  edi- 
those  who  are  fighting  for  the  destruction  of  fices  were  burne<l  to  the  ground.  Thompson, 
such  a  huge  and  horrible  sin  have  no  time  to  in  the  mean  time,  fled  the  country.  These 
look  after  consequences.  Mercy  was  not  an  scenes  resulted  from  the  agitation  among  the 
ingredient  of  the  contest.  Whoever  pooh-  people  of  the  Northern  States,  not  through 
poohed  the  doctrine,  as  was  often  done  at  that  any  hostility  to  emancipation,  not  through  any 
time,  was  a  foe  to  God  and  man.  The  manner  sympathy  for  slavery  or  the  interests  of  slave- 
adopted  by  Mr.  Garrison  in  which  to  conduct  holders  as  such,  but  because  it  assailed  the 
his  cause  was  that  of  "moral  suasion**:  but  Union  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  issue  it 
it  was  to  be  used  with  such  a  force  and  vim  of  presented  was  immediate  abolition  or  disimion, 
invective,  such  reproach,  denunciation,  and  and  separation  from  all  fellowship  with  those 
extravagance  of  language,  aa  would  put  his  who  were  guilty  of  such  sin.  The  epithet 
mother-tongue  to  its  utmost  tension.  After  "Union-saver**  was  early  manufactured  and 
an  existence  of  two  or  three  years,  the  paper  applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
reached  the  conclusions  to  which  its  doctnne  Mr.  Garrison.  But  the  violence  of  the  agita- 
led.  Therefore  every  arrangement  of  society,  tion  soon  ran  its  course  after  this  manifestation 
every  institution,  organization*  or  individual,  of  the  decided  and  irresistible  opposition  in 
that  was  socially,  politically,  or  profesuonally  the  heart  of  the  people  to  whatever  threatened 
an  obstacle  unwittingly  to  the  success  of  this  to  endanger  the  Union.  The  activity  of  Mr. 
vehement  effort  for  the  extermination  of  the  Garrison  and  his  immediate  friends,  however, 
sin  of  slavery,  or  was  deemed  to  be  such  an  did  not  slacken.  Moral  suasion  was  applied  to 
obstacle,  was  not  spared.  The  Constitution  of  tender  consciences  with  blistering  strength, 
the  United  States,  under  which  the  institutions  and  the  number  of  champions  gradually  in- 
of  the  SUtea  were  sheltered  from  the  inter-  creased.  At  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  the 
ference  of  non-residents,  was  denounoed  as  Antislavery  Society  in  New  York  a  proposi- 
"a  league  with  hell**;  and  the  Union  which  tion  was  mad&  chiefly  by  members  from  that 
flourished  under  it  was  declared  to  be  a  "  cov-  city,  to  carry  the  question  into  politics.  This 
enant  with  death.**  The  Ohristian  clergy  of  was  opposed  and  condemned  by  Mr.  Garrison, 
the  country  were  branded  as  "  a  brotherhood  A  warm  discu!>non  ensued,  but  the  New  York 
ofthieves**;  and  the  American  church  was  stig-  members  came  off  succe^ful.  Mr.  Garrison 
matized  as  "the  bulwsrk  of  American  slave-  was  the  President  of  a  "non-resistant**  soci- 
ry,"  and  American  Christianity  as  "  the  forlorn  ety,  and  disposed  to  eschew  politics,  and  prob- 
hope  of  slavery.**  Sensitive  and  scrupulous  con*  ably  had  no  confidence  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
sciences  in  country  parishes,  who  read  these  results  by  political  action.  He  returned  to 
statements,  were  moved  in  all  parts  of  the  Boston,  and  confined  himself  to  his  adopted 
North  to  manifest  their  innocence  by  a  call  for  manner  of  agitation,  which  he  continued  until 
a  public  meeting  to  denounce  davery  and  idave-  the  close  of  the  war.  The  section  of  the  mem- 
holders.  This  awoke  the  Union  sentiment  of  bers  who  adopted  political  action  commenced 
the  people,  and,  without  distinction  of  party,  simply  another  method  of  effort,  and  based 
they  turned  out  to  suppress  sJl  such  "  disonion  it  on  another  and  sympathizing  organization, 
agitators,**  as  they  were  called.  Antidavery  They  put  forward  their  candidates  for  offices 
sodetiea  were  formed,  and  in  1884  an  anti*  and  gave  them  their  votes.  But  their  progre^s 
slavery  lecturer  from  England,  Greorge  Thomp*  was  slow.  Thev  gave  up  the  cognomen  of 
son,  was  introduced.  This  caused  scenes  of  Abolitionists,  and  called  themselves  the  "  Lib- 
mob  violence  in  Boston  and  in  every  other  erty  party  ** ;  but  what  tended  more  than  any- 
place where  meetinga  were  held.    A  mob  of  thing  else  to  increase  tlieir  numbers  was  the 
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avovred  purpose  to  bring  their  aotioa  against  The  former  has  settled  the  qaestion  of  the 

slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  source  of  the  Ogow6,  finding  its  basin  to  be  of 

and  the  laws,  instead  of  proceeding  in  antago-  much  smaller  extent  than  was  supposed.    The 

nism  to  that  instrument  and  denouncing  the  latter  traversed  the  continent    by  a  south* 

Union  formed  under  it.    They  saw  the  fatal  easterly  route  from  Angola  to  the  Transvaal, 

mistake  early  made  by  Mr.  Garrison,  and  avoid-  pasaing  through  the  regions  in  which  Living- 

ed  it.    The  Liberty  party  grew.    Some  of  its  stone  took  up  his  abode,  and  obtained  a  soln- 

members  were  seen  in  legislative  bodies.  Dis-  tion,  which,  however,  can  hardly  yet  be  accept- 

tinguished  editors  threw  crumbs  to  it;  others  ed  as  final,  of  a  hydrographical  question  of 

eiipoused  it.    Its  Senators  took  seats  in  Oon-  equal  importance,  that  of  the  discharge  of  the 

Sress.    Its  candidates  appeared  fcir  the  Presi-  great  river  Oubango.    The  geographical  data 

ency,  and,  though  with  no  hope  of  an  election  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  explorer  are  more 

for  themselves,  they  decided  which  one  of  the  complete,  and  probably  more  trustworthy,  than 

other  candidates  should  be  elected.    The  most  those  of  the  other  transcontinental  travelers, 

important  subsequent  events  are  to  be  found  D^Albertis,  the  naturalist  whose  devotion  to 

in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work.    Wiser  science  led  him  to  pass  many  years  as  a  hermit 

and  shrewder  men  than  Mr.  Garrison  had  among  the  savages  of  New  Guinea,  and  who 

taken  the  conduct  of  this  crusade  into  their  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  traveler 

hands.  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  regions  of  that 

During  his  life  Mr.  Garrison  made  four  or  strange  tropical  island,  is  able  since  his  return 

five  visits  to  England  for  antislavery  purposes,  to  Europe  to  furnish  a  detailed  and  most  in- 

and  was  received  with  much  distinction.    On  teresting  narration  of  his  experiences  and  ob- 

one  of  these  occasions  the  Duchess  of  Suther-  servations  in  geography,  natural  history,  and 

land,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes-^a  kind  of  fe-  ethnology,  in  all  which  branches  he  is  an  acute 

male  prime  minister — ^invited  him  to  sit  for  his  and  able  investigator.    From  the  new  Russian 

portrait,  and  subsequently  placed  it  among  the  possessions  in  Asia  a  dozen  or  more  expedi- 

piotures  of  nobles  and  statesmen  that  adorn  tions  composed  of  learned  and  experienced 

the  walls  of  Stafford  House.    While  abroad  in  specialists  are  now  sent  out  into  the  unexplored 

1867  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  John  Bright,  John  regions  of  Central  Asia  every  year,  nearly  ev- 

Stnart  Mill,  Earl  Russell,  and  other  prominent  ery  one  of  which  has  something  to  contribute 

persons,  gave  him  a  banquet  in  London ;  while  on  its  return  to  the  knowledge  of  these  vast 

the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  obedience  and  interesting  regions.     The  very  thorough 

to  a  vote  of  the  civil  authorities,  conferred  geodetic   and  topographical    surveys  of  ti^e 

upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  metropolis  of  English  approach  this  same  wide  domain  of 

Scotland.  unexplored  territory  from  the  south.    Great 

In  1843  Mr.  Garrison  was  chosen  President  interest  is  felt  in  the  lands  of  Thibet,  highly 

of  the  American  Antislavery  Society.     He  interesting  from  geographical,  natur^istic,  and 

held  the  position  tiU  the  anniversary  meeting  ethnographical  reasons,  and  of  even  greater 

in  May,  1865,  when,  the  war  being  over  and  importance    from    a  commercial   standpomt. 

the  negroes  free,  he  counseled  the  dissolution  This  country,  whose  peculiar  natural  products 

of  the  Society  on  the  ground  that  its  work  was  are  of  exceeding  value,  has  been  completely 

done,  insisting  that  an  American  antislavery  closed  to  the  outside  world,  and  is  still,  by  the 

society  was  a  misnomer  after  American  slavery  jealous  and  exclusive  restrictions  of  the  Chinese 

had  ceased  to  exist.    He  failed  to  carry  his  territorial  government;  but  there  are  indica- 

point,  and  thereupon  he  resigned  the  office  of  tions  that  these  rtsid  barriers,  which  can  not 

rresident.    On  the  same  grounds  he  suspended  possibly  be  long  upheld,  will  soon  give  way  to 

the  publication  of  the  ^^  Liberator**  at  the  close  the  inevitable  progress  of  civilized  commerce, 

of  the  war.    Its  work  was  done.  The  achievements  of  the  most  striking  and 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS-  transcendent  interest,  however,  have  been 
CO  VERY.  The  largest  geographical  areas  yet  within  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  promise  to 
unknown  which  now  invite  exploration,  ex-  be  in  the  immediate  future,  in  the  domain  of 
cepting  the  regions  surrounding  the  poles,  are  Arctic  discovery.  The  accessions  in  this  fas- 
found  in  the  central  portions  of  the  continent  cinating  field  for  research  have  not  been  of  a 
of  Asia  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  scientific  character  solely.  The  icy  regions  of 
greater  part  of  New  Guinea,  the  second  largest  the  north  which  have  been  unlocked  to  th6 
island  in  the  world,  is  also  a  terra  inco^ita^  world  by  the  efforts  of  courageous  polar  navi- 
whioh  still  incloses  secrets  of  great  probable  gators  yield  many  products  which  are  highly 
importance  to  commerce  and  to  science  alike,  prized  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  whicli 
The  most  important  accessions  to  geographical  the  labors  of  these  hardy  pioneers  will  have 
science  to  be  chronicled  are  the  fruits  of  two  rendered  soon  more  abundantly  accessible, 
national  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa  The  vast  alluvial  lowlands  of  Northern  Asia 
from  the  western  coast.  The  advance  from  this  possess  an  excellent  soil  for  cereal  crops,  and 
side  is  notoriously  more  arduous  than  from  the  perhaps  in  the  not  distant  future  the  enormoua 
eastern  coast ;  and  both  the  French  and  Por-  pl^s  of  Siberia  and  the  prairies  of  the  Hudson 
tugnese  expeditions  have  encountered  obstacles  Bay  Territory,  two  regions  which  have  been 
and  dangers  of  the  most  trying  description,  looked  upon  as  hopeless  frozen  wildemeasea^ 
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win  farniah  bread  for  the  whole  commeroial  em  Aria.     The  identitj  of  the  Sanpoo,  or 

world.  great  river  of  Thibet,  with  the  Brahmapootra, 

Asia. — ^lo  Central  Aria  the  important  ex-  baa  been  aooepted  by  most  geographers;  yet 
pedition  of  Severtzov  has  brought  to  light  the  it  has  never  been  established,  and  the  course 
principal  features  of  the  Pamir  and  revealed  its  of  the  Sanpoo  through  the  mountains,  where 
relations  to  the  Thian-shan  range.  The  party  it  makes  a  curve  from  an  easterly  to  a  south- 
started  from  Osh.  While  the  topographers  westerly  course  as  laid  down  on  the  maps,  is 
were  taking  ^own  the  route  to  the  Kara-kul  purely  ooigeoturaL  Elaproth  published  an 
and  the  outline  of  its  basin,  Severtzov  studied  hypothesis  that  the  Irrawaddy  instead  of  the 
the  geological  characters  of  the  Pamir  and  the  Brahmapootra  was  the  continuation  of  the 
Thian-shan  at  the  aonroea  of  the  Eashgar  Sanpoo,  and  others  have  sought  to  identify 
Darya.  Meeting  again  at  the  Eara-kul,  they  the  latter  with  the  Subanrirl  The  ezplora- 
started  out  on  an  unexplored  route,  lying  be-  tion  of  the  Indian  topographer  has  practically 
tween  Forsyth^s  and  Koetenko's,  following  up  settled  this  much-debated  question,  and  leaves 
the  northern  Ak-baita],  and  crossing  a  pass  no  room  for  doubt  that  th^  Sanpoo  emerges 
15,000  feet  high  to  the  southern  Ak-baital  River,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Dihong,  as  the  Brahma- 
which  they  descended  to  its  confluence  with  pootra  is  called  where  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
the  Ak-su.  An  excnrrion  into  the  unexplored  tains  into  the  Assam  Valley.  The  energetic 
Ran-kul  Pamir  disclosed  the  true  nature  of  the  native  explorer  was  instructed  by  Deutenant 
disputed  orography  of  the  east  Pamir.  It  does  Barman  to  go  to  Chetang,  whose  position  was 
not  consist  in  a  ridge  of  mountdns,  as  Hay-  determined  by  the  pundit  Naiu  Sing  in  1875, 
ward  supposed ;  there  is  also  no  abysmal  wall,  and  explore  the  Sanpoo  downward  as  far  as  he 
aa  Fedsonenko  reported,  but  a  broad  mountain  could.  On  the  north  bank  he  followed  the 
system.  The  peaks  of  the  Kysyl-yart,  from  river  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  to  a  point 
21,000  to  25,000  feet  in  altitude,  are  in  separate  where  a  small  river  called  the  Mikchcto  flows 
groups  of  snow-covered  mountains,  between  into  it  from  the  northeast.  He  was  obliged  to 
whicn  extends  the  valley  of  the  Little  Eara-kul  make  a  detour  up  the  valley  of  this  stream  and 
with  a  diameter  of  about  50  kilometres,  which  over  the  Lung-la  Pass  in  the  range  of  moun- 
is  formed  by  a  very  complex  system  of  lower  tains  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
mountains  14,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height.  Af-  Lhassa  barin,  and  then  down  a  valley  in  which 
ter  fixing  an  astronomical  point  on  the  Ran-  he  passed  two  monasteries  to  the  town  of  Gyat- 
kul,  and  returning  to  the  Ak-baital,  which  they  sa-Jon^,  where  he  again  struck  the  Sanpoo 
followed  down  to  the  Ak-su,  they  soueht  the  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  where  he  had 
unknown  region  of  the  Alitshur  Pamir  by  way  left  it.  FoUowing  the  left  bank  for  80  miles, 
of  the  Eara-su  and  the  pass  of  Naisa-tusb,  14,-  he  then  crossed  near  Tliak  Nong-jong,  not 
000  feet  high.  They  crossed  the  Alitshur  to  far  from  which  a  river  joins  the  Sanpoo  from 
the  Jashil-kul  River,  which  intersects  it,  dis-  the  south.  This  latter,  he  learned,  flows  by  a 
covering  in  its  eastern  part  a  group  of  lakes,  town  named  Tsari,  which  is  probably  identical 
Theur  provisions  failing,  they  were  forced  to  with  D'Anville's  Chai.  Kain  Sing  saw  the 
return  to  the  Earn-kul.  This  lake  lies  in  an  course  of  the  river  for  80  miles  below  Chetang, 
expanded  portion  of  a  very  long  valley,  whose  which  is  to  the  southeast.  A  short  distance  be- 
eastern  opening  leads  into  tibe  valley  of  the  low  Gyatsa-jong  the  course  changes  to  due  east 
Eak-shai  River,  and  which  opens  at  its  west  After  foUowing  it  in  that  direction  for  about 
end  into  that  of  the  Ak-su.  Both  of  the  out-  50  miles,  he  foand  that  it  turned  then  to  the 
lets  which  in  former  ages  connected  with  these  northeast,  and  flowed  80  miles  in  a  northwest- 
rivers  are  now  dried  up ;  although  in  times  of  erly  course,  reaching  its  northernmost  point  in 
high  flood,  but  not  every  year,  an  overflow  still  about  latitude  80""  and  longitude  94°  £.,  about 
takes  place  by  the  southwestern  outlet  into  12  miles  from  a  town  called  Chamcar,  doubt- 
the  Eudara,  a  confluent  of  the  Murgab.  The  less  the  same  as  the  Tchumca  of  D'Anville. 
scientific  observations  and  collections  made  on  It  here  takes  a  sharp  and  sweeping  turn  and 
this  expedition  were  much  more  extended  than  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  He  followed 
those  of  its  predecessors.  The  region  between  it  for  15  miles  to  a  place  called  Gya-la  Sindong, 
the  Pamir  and  the  Thian-shan  was  also  ex-  where  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  ex- 
plored. The  geological  material  collected  suf-  plorations.  He  saw  its  course  for  a  long  dis- 
fices  for  working  up  the  whole  geology  of  the  tance  beyond,  to  an  opening  in  the  mountains 
Pamir.  Many  specimens  of  about  1,000  difi'er-  through  wliich  it  passed  to  the  west  of  a  high 
ent  species  of  plants  were  gathered.  The  zo5-  peak  called  Jung-la.  The  distance  from  Gya- 
logical  collection  was  particularly  complete,  in-  la  Sindong,  according  to  its  porition  as  de- 
orearing  the  fauna  of  the  Pamir  fh>m  10  to  60  termined  by  the  explorer,  to  the  highest  point 
species  of  mammals,  fh>m  4  to  20  species  of  on  the  Dihong  attained  by  Wilcox,  is  only 
fish,  and  fh>m  110  to  350  species  of  birds.  about  100  miles.    The  distance  to  which  the 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  present  exploration  extends  east  of  Chetang  is 

Ariatio  geography  has  advanced  another  step  some  200  miles.    The  altitude  of  Gya-la  Sio- 

toward  its  final  solution  through  the  enterprise  dong  he  determined  to  be  8,000  feet  above  the 

of  one  of  the  native  Indian  surveyors  emplnyed  level  of  the  sea,  showing  a  fall  of  8,500  feet  in 

in  the  British  geodetioal  operations  in  South-  the  200  miles  of  its  course  from  Chetang.    The 
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fall  between  Oya-la  Sindong  and  the  jonotioa  of  Manaaarowar  lakea.    The  plateaus  and  moon- 

the  Dihong  with  the  Brahmapootra,  a  distance  t^ina  of  this  sterile  country,  which  prodaces  no 

of  160  miles,  tnust  be  7,000  feet.  This  is  eqaaled  trees  except  poplars  on  the  borders  of  streams, 

by  the  fall  of  other  rivers  of  the  Himalayas;  are  composed  of  day,  slate,  and  fossiliferons 

yet  SQch  a  desceot  in  a  river  of  such  magnitude  limestone.    Kinney  ascended  from  Nilang  to 

mast  present  scenes  of  imposing  grandeur,  the  main  watershed  of  the  Himalayas,  and 

The  ooiuei'tare  that  the  Sanpoo  was  the  upper  sketched  the  district  of  Tsaparang,  one  of  the 

coarse  of  the  Subansiri  was  based  on  the  sup-  three  districts  of  Hundes,  the  others  being 

position  that  the  volume  of  the  Suban^i  was  named  Daba  and  Parang.    The  entrance  to 

greater  than  that  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  on  the  Nilang  Valley  from  Bhairongati  is  through 

the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  size  of  the  a  terrific  gorge,  inclosed  between  snowy  pc^s 

Sabansiri  with  the  area  of  drainage  to  which  over  20^000  feet  in  height,  which  seem  to  di- 

it  seemed  confined  if  it  were  not  identified  with  rectly  overhang  the  river-bed.    The  Bhotias  of 

the  Sanpoo.     Harman  has  proved  that  the  Kamaon  and  Gurhwal  are  the  traders  between 

Yolume  of  the  Dihong  is  really  two  or  three  Thibet  and  India.    The  principal  ezporta  from 

times  as  great  as'  that  of  the  Subansiri.    The  Hundes  are  borax  and  shawl- wool;  trade  in  the 

discovery  of  a  considerable  area  within  the  former  has  suffered  much  from  a  fall  in  price 

great  bend  of  the  Sanpoo  greatly  increases  the  of  70  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  wool,  which  is 

probable  drainage  area  of  the  Subansiri  called  pa$kn^  has  also  greatly  fallen  off  in  late 

The  English  advance  into  Afghanistan  has  years,  and  numbers  of  the  shawl-goats  are  sold 
been  productive  of  valuable  geographical  re*  in  India  for  sacrificial  purposes.  The  shawl- 
suits.  The  route  of  Colonel  Prendergast  to  wool  is  sold  at  Gartok  to  Oashmere  merchantSi 
Oandahar,  through  the  Sulimani  Mountains  and  who  take  it  to  the  manufactories  of  Cashmere 
the  Chacar  Pass  and  across  the  Vatakri  Plain  and  to  Amritsar  and  other  markets  in  the  Pun- 
(the  same  route  by  which  General  Biddulph  iaub.  The  finest  pashm  is  grown  in  the  neigh- 
returned),  was  over  new  ground.  Lake  Ab-is-  borhood  of  the  Manasarowar  lakes.  Grold  ia 
tada,  which  was  supposed  to  have  no  outlet,  is  found  in  the  gold-fields  at  Thok  Jalung  and  on 
found  to  overflow  into  the  northern  branch  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  but  it  is  not  brought  in 
of  the  Ajrghasan  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Hel-  any  quantity  into  India.  The  wild  and  tame 
mund.  varieties  of  the  yak  furnish  a  useful  kind  of 

The  directors  of  the  trans-Himalayan  oper-  soft  wool.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  pla- 
ations  of  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  teans  of  Hundes  are  nomads,  and  those  on  tlie 
— Ryall,  who  surveyed  the  regions  about  the  arable  lauds  along  the  Sutlej  and  its  tributariea 
sources  of  the  Sutlej,  and  Kinney,  whose  field  are  partly  nom^ic  in  their  habits.  Their 
was  the  neighboring  region  from  which  the  herds  are  composed  of  goats,  sheep,  and  yaksi 
western  feeders  of  the  Ganges  spring — have  The  people  of  Hundes  are  of  purely  Tartar  origin, 
given  some  interesting  information. upon  the  and  are  very  strongly  marked  with  the  phyu- 
charaoter  and  oastoms  of  the  people  of  this  cal  characteristics  of  that  race.  They  are  hide- 
part  of  Chinese  Thibet,  as  well  as  regarding  ously  wrinkled,  even  the  young  having  ftirrowed 
the  hydrography  and  orography  of  the  coun-  faces.  The  Hunias,  as  they  are  called,  are  un- 
try.  The  western  district  of  Thibet,  which  cleanly  in  their  habits,  fond  of  tea,  which  they 
borders  upon  British  India  and  is  drained  part-  mix  with  batter,  and  much  addicted  to  a  beer 
ly  by  the  upper  Sutlej  and  Karnali  Rivers,  is  brewed  from  rye  without  any  bitter  ingredient, 
(»lled  Nari-ithorsam,  or  sometimes  Hundes.  which  is  called  chang.  The  briok-tea  which 
The  anow-Une,  Ryall  supposes,  is  rarely  below  they  use  is  the  monopoly  of  the  Lhassa  Gov- 
30,000  feet  in  any  part  of  Hundes.  He  laid  emment,  and  is  dealt  out  to  the  provincial  gov- 
down  88  different  peaks  covering  an  extent  of  emora  at  a  fixed  price,  who  force  the  people  to 
country  100  miles  in  length.  The  most  re-  take  it  in  quantities  regulated  by  the  wealth 
markable  of  these,  besides  Leo  Pargial,  de-  and  standing  of  each  family,  at  the  rate  of 
scribed  by  Andrew  Wilson,  were  Gurla  Man-  about  one  rupee  per  pound.  Salt  and  borax 
dhata  (25,800  feet)  and  Kailas,  which  lie  on  op-  can  be  dug  up  in  any  quantity  near  the  Thok 
posite  sides  of  the  lakes  of  Manasarowar,  Cho  Jalung  gold  mines.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Mapang  and  Lang  Cho.  Kailas,  although  in-  Bhotia  Mehals  of  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  are  of 
ferior  in  altitnde  to  Gurla  Mandhata,  presents  mixed  race,  the  Tartar  blood  predominating, 
probably  the  most  magnificent  aspect  of  any  The  Bhotias  are  enterprising  and  intelligent, 
part  of  the  Himalayas  excepting  Nanga  Parbat.  and  not  infrequently  good-looking.  The  in- 
It  resembles  in  form  a  Pandoo  temple  with  the  habitants  of  the  Nilang  Valley  differ  in  no  way 
tip  of  its  conical  summit  broken  off,  and  is  from  the  Hunias.  The  Bashahris  of  Indepen- 
therefore  invested  with  a  sacred  character  by  dent  Gurhwal  are  said  to  be  the  only  foreign 
the  Hindoos  of  Northern  India.  Its  extraor-  traders  allowed  to  travel  without  hindrance  all 
dinarily  huge  mass  overtops  by  several  thou-  over  Thibet 

sand  feet  aU  the  other  summits  for  forty  miles       The  present  state  and  future  projects  of 

around.    The  Hundes  Valley,  viewed  fK>m  an  trade  between  Bengal  and  Thibet  were  the 

elevated  position,  presented  the  appearance  of  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 

a  wide  plain  interrupted  at  intervals  by  low  Lewin  before  the  British  Association.     The 

ridges  in  its  eastern  portion  to  the  west  of  the  present  difficulties  which  are  thrown  in  the 
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VAj  of  the  entrance  to  Thibet  are  dae  to  the  in-  and  striking  another  large  ri7er  on  the  equator, 

tereated  fears  of  the  Lamas  or  gOYerning  class,  which  is  cidled  the  Licona.    At  a  place  oallea 

who  now  possess  the  monopoly^  of  the  com-  Okango,  80  miles  farther  north,  ittej  were 

meroe,  tliat  their  revenaes  would  be  destroyed  obliged  to  turn  back  again  on  the  11th  of 

if  the  markets  were  opened  to  foreign  traders.  August,  1878,  reaching  Gaboon  on  the  80th  of 

The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  authorities  has  its  November.    The  distance  between  the  Ogowd 

grounds  in  political  and  commercial  motives,  and  the  Alima  is  about  60  miles ;  the  country 

and  is  in  no  way  due  to  religious  prejudice,  is  crossed  by  ridges  of  hills  with  easy  passes, 

since  the  people  are  Buddhists.    The  principal  This  region  was  devastated  by  famine.    The 

wealth  of  Thibet  consists  in  her  flocks  and  tribes  on  the  Alima,  whose  breadth  was  about 

herds.    From  ancient  times  she  has  been  known  160  yards  and  its  depth  16  feet,  were  ferocious 

as  the  best  wool-growing  country  in  the  world,  and  predaceous,  attacking  them  from  every  vil- 

and  now  produces  the  wool  of  the  finest  quali-  lage.    The  cupidity  and  impudent  behavior  of 

ty.    The  principal  exports  to  India  at  present  the  blacks  gave  the  travelers  constant  trouble 

are  coarse  blankets  and  carpets,  wool,  yak-  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  three 

tails,  borax,  musk,  and  rhubarb.    The  country  years*  explorations.    The  course  of  the  Ogow6 

abounds  in  minerals ;  but  they  are  not  worked,  may  be  clivided  into  three  sections — the  mid- 

exoept  gold,  which  is  made  into  rude  ornaments,  die  one  flowing  parallel  to  the  equator,  the 

The  gold-fields  run  along  the  base  of  the  south-  lower  one  inclining  about  a  degree  and  a  hdf 

em  watershed  of  the  Sanpoo.    A  still  more  to  the  southward,  and  the  upper  one  trending 

important  export  than  the  others  is  brick-tea,  northwestward  and  making  about  the  same  an- 

which  is  obtained  from  a  coarse-flavored  leaf  gie  with  the  middle  course.    After  Brazza  had 

grown  in  Sze-chuen,  which  is  preferred  by  the  settled  in  the  negative  the  question  of  a  con- 

Bengalese,  as  it  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  nection  between  Uie  Ogow6  and  the  great  lakes, 

countries  and  the  Punjaub,  to  the  bitter-tasted  and,  in  spite  of  his  diminished  supplies,  had 

products  of  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas  and  determined  to  leave  the  river  on  an  exploring 

Assam.    The  taxes  and  profits  from  the  sale  of  expedition  into  the  interior,  he  found  himself 

this  tea  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  rev-  obliged,  from  the  deceitful  and  thievish  char- 

enue  to  tbe  Lhassa  Government  and  the  offi-  acter  of  the  hired  porters,  to  purchase  forty 

cial  class.    A  trade  route  over  the  Himalayas  slaves  to  carry  the  baggage.    With  these  they 

would  not  only  be  an  outlet  for  the  valuable  were  enabled  to  traverse  the  countries  of  the 

products  of  the  Thibetan  highlands,  but  would  Oudoumbo,  Urob^t^,  and  Bat6k6,  and  pursue 

open  up  the  great  province  of  Sze-chuen  also,  their  explorations  until  shortness  of  provisions 

with  its  silk,  tea,  amber,  jade,  musk,  rhubarb,  and  the  reduction  of  the  stock  of  merchandise 

and  cinnabar.    The  Thibetans  are  a  peaceable,  obliged  Brazza  to  send  Dr.  Ballay  and  Quar- 

weU-instructed,  and  commercially  inclined  peo-  termaster  Haroon  back  to  the  Ogow6,  and  the 

pie.    The  route  to  Lhassa  and  China  by  way  approach  of  the  rainy  season  compelled  him  for 

of  Darjeeling  is  now  the  best,  and  will  be  so  the  sake  of  safety  to  follow  not  long  after.    The 

until  a  railway  shall  be  built  up  the  Assam  new  country  explored  by  Brazza  extends  about 

Valley.  160  geographical  miles  south  of  Lop6  and  240 

Afbioa. — The  French  expedition  to  the  Ogo-  miles  to  the  eastward,  reaching  half  way  to 

w6,  under  Savergnan  de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Ballay,  where  the  Zaire  crosses  tbe  equator.     The 

has  succeeded,  by  the  exercise  of  courage  and  point  where  he  abandoned  the  Ogow6  was  as 

perseverance,  in  making  some  geograpical  dis-  much  as  150  miles  beyond  the  farthest  point 

f  ooveries  of  unusual  value.    This  party  set  out  attained  by  Dr.  Lenz,  and  76  miles  beyond  that 

from  France  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  at  the  reached  by  Marche  the  year  before.     When 

commencement  of  1876  were  ascending  the  the  French  and  Portuguese  expeditions  started 

Ogow^  River  in  canoes  to  Ix>p6.    After  ezplor-  forth  on  their  exclorations,  the  secrets  of  the 

ing  the  country  of  the  Fans,  they  advanced  to  interior,  the  problems  of  the  Congo  and  the 

the  village  of  boum6,  about  60  miles  south  of  lower  lake  region,  had  not  yet  been  unsealed 

the  equator,  where  the  course  of  the  river  is  through  the  labors  of  Cameron  and  Stanley, 

northwestward.    Brazza  was  obliged  to  return  When  Brazza  arrived  at  Lop6  in  the  beginning 

to  the  coast  on  account  of  illness,  but  rejoined  of  1876,  near  which  place  Marche  and  Com- 

the  party  in  the  following  spring,  and  advanced  pidgne  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  arms  to  de- 

to  tne  Ponbara  Falls,  in  latitude  1"  46'  south,  fend  themselves  against  a  murderous  attack  of 

where  the  river  is  an  insignificant  stream  com-  the  natives  three  years  before,  he  resolved  to 

ing  from  the  south.   Having  thus  finished  their  enter  this  dangerous  region  without  an  escort, 

explorations  of  the  Ogow6,  Brazza  boldly  re-  This  proved  the  best  and  safest  course.    He 

solved  to  penetrate  the  unknown   interior,  gained  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the  Os- 

Journeying  to  the  eastward,  they  crossed  the  syeba,  whose  incessant  feuds  with  the  Adouma 

water-parting,  and  followed  the  course  of  a  and  the  Okanda  are  prompted  by  tealousy  of 

stream  which  led  them  to  a  large  and  unknown  their  commercial  operations  up  and  down  the 

river  called  the  Alima,  which  flows  eastward  river,  as  they  themselves  possess  no  skill  in 

and  is  undoubtedly  an  affluent  of  the  Congo,  navigation.    In  June,  1876,  he  was  in  Donm^, 

Leaving  this  river,  they  traveled  northward,  in  the  country  of  the  Adouma,  in  company 

crossing  several  streams  which  flow  to  the  east,  with  the  Austrian  traveler,  Dr.  Lenz ;  and  here 
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Ilia  companions,  Marche,  Ballay,  and  Quarter-  hands  on  the  childreu,  the  latter  dexterously 

master  Hamon,  foand  him  dangerously  ill  some  elude  them,  while  the  warriors  wait  until  the 

weeks  after.    Regaining  bis  hedth,  he  advanced  foe  has  entered  the  yillage  and  scattered  in 

with  his  associates  (except  Marche,  who  had  search  of  plunder,  and  then,  descending  from 

returned  to  Europe  broken  down  by  feyer)  to  their  ambush,  have  them  at  their  merov.    The 

the  bifarcation  of  the  river  formed  by  the  June-  houses  in  these  countries  are  all  rectangular  in 

tion  with  the  Passa,  which  comes  from  the  form,  built  of  bamboo,  and  roofed  with  the 

southwest.    The  Ogow6  above  this  point,  lati-  same.    A  multitude  of  petty  independent  chiels 

fude  1"  86'  8.,  flows  from  the  south,  and  is  govern  these  tribes.    Cannibalism  is  univer- 

named  the  Rebanyi  by  the  natives.     Both  sally  practiced  by  the  victors  in  battle.    On 

streams  are  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  rapids  the  upper  Ogow6  they  worship  fetiches  and  the 

a  short  distance  above.    The  fall  at  Poubara,  skulls  of  their  ancestors.    Elephants  and  enor- 

abont  latitude  1^  45'  S.,  longitude  11^5'  £.  mous  gorillas  are  found  on  the  upper  Ogow6. 

from  Piiris,  is  30  to  40  metres.    Three  or  four  The  dominions  of  the  chiefs  were  of  greater 

days*  march  farther  up  the  Ogow6  is  easily  extent  down  the  Alima. 

fordable  at  low  water;  and  the  same  is  true  of  The  English  are  much  interested  at  present 

the  Passa.  Having  thus  satisfactorily  solved  the  in  opening  np  the  shortest  routes  in  the  lake 


problem  of  the  source  of  the  Ogow6,  they  were  and  Upper  Nile  regions  of  Africa,  and  in 
attracted  by  the  unknown  interior  to  the  east,  tablishing  communication  between  their  mis- 
They  could  find  no  carriors  to  accompany  them  sionary  stations.  An  able  and  ardent  young 
into  these  dread  regions,  whose  barbarLsm  the  explorer,  Keith  Johnston,  was  commissioned 
blaoksdepicted  in  the  darkest  hues.  They  there-  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  explore 
fore  felt  driven  to  the  purchase  of  their  forty  a  direct  route  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  near  Zianzi- 
slaves.  Leaving  the  well- wooded  banks  of  th 9  bar,  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
river,  they  struck  out  into  a  sandy  and  waterless  then  to  push  across  to  the  southern  end  of 
country,  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  destitute  Tanganyika.  These  are  two  connections  which 
of  provisions,  and  inhabited  by  what  were  re-  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  missionary 
ported  to  be  quarrelsome  and  ferocious  oanni-  operations  in  these  parts  of  Africa.  The 
bals.  A  few  miles  this  side  of  the  village  of  country  which  he  was  to  have  traversed  is 
Obanda,  which  is  in  latitude  1^  34'  59"  S.,  Ion-  very  interesting  as  a  field  for  scientific  explora- 
gitude  11°  59'  48"  E.  from  Paris,  they  orossad  tion  also,  and  he  was  instructed  to  make  as 
the  water-parting.  In  the  inhospitable  region  complete  observations  as  he  could  in  the  zo- 
which  they  now  entered,  sprinkled  with  sand-  ology,  ethnology,  botany,  geology,  and  meteor- 
hills,  with  occasional  rocks  jutting  out,  were  ology  of  these  regions,  and  to  study  the  phe- 
encountered  the  Bat6k6,  a  tribe  which  Stanley  nomenon  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  waters  of 
f  jund  living  on  the  Zaire.  In  the  new  hydro-  Lake  Tanganyika,  alleged  by  Stanley  to  have 
graphic  basin  in  which  he  found  himself,  Braz-  taken  place  in  recent  times.  Keith  John- 
ZA  crossed  four  different  rivers,  all  easily  navi-  ston  reached  Zanzibar  on  the  5th  of  January, 
gable  and  varying  from  60  to  140  metres  in  with  one  companion,  Mr.  Thomson.  He  was 
breadth.  In  descending  the  Alima  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  Dr.  Livingstone^s 
stopped  by  the  fierce  Apfurus,  and  only  saved  favorite  attendant,  Chuma,  as  head-man.  In 
themselves  by  escaping  into  a  marshy  jungle.  May  the  party  left  Zanzibar :  it  consisted  of 
Thirty  or  forty  miles  farther  north,  near  the  the  leader  and  his  European  companion  and 
Lebainguco  River,  the  sickness  of  many  of  the  188  native  attendants.  Before  he  nad  accom- 
men  induced  Brazza  to  send  them  all  back  with  plished  one  third  of  the  distance  between  Dar- 
Dr.  Ballay  and  Hamon,  and  to  continue  his  es-Salaam  and  the  head  of  Lake  Nyassa  the  ac- 
explorations  entirely  alone,  which  he  pushed  complished  explorer  fell  a  victim  to  the  deadly 
to  Okanga,  0"  80'  north  latitude,  longitude  climate  at  Behobeho,  in  latitude  S"*  N.,  longi* 
about  12  45'  E.  from  Paris,  reaching  there  the  tude  88^  E.  The  expedition  proceeded  under 
the  11th  of  August,  1878.  North  of  the  Le-  the  command  of  Mr.  Thomson.  The  country 
bainguco  the  desolate  country  covered  with  traversed  up  to  the  place  in  which  the  leader 
sand-hills  ends,  and  when  the  Licona  River  is  breathed  his  last  was  of  a  monotonous  descrip- 
reached  vegetation  is  abundant.  The  country  tion,  consisting  of  level  sandy  plains  varied  by 
of  the  Ashimbo,  north  of  the  equator,  is  cov-  marshes.  The  route  taken  was  to  the  Lufigi 
ered  with  dense  forests.  The  villages  of  the  River,  which  was  found  to  be  quite  unnaviga- 
Bat^kd  and  Umb6t^  who  occupy  the  arid  re-  ble  except  for  canoes,  being  full  of  sand-banks, 
gion,  are  few  and  wretched.  These  tribes  re-  islands,  and  snags,  although  in  places  it  is  deep 
sort  to  very  singular  tactics  to  ascertain  the  and  the  current  is  strong.  They  struck  the 
disposition  of  strangers  approaching  their  vil-  Lufigi  near  the  village  of  Mzetnsa,  from  which 
lages.  The  men  conceal  themselves  behind  the  they  marched  in  a  west-northwesterly  direction 
vi&age,  leaving  the  women  in  their  houses  and  to  Behobeho.  Here  the  country  b^an  to  grmv 
sending  out  tlie  children  toward  the  strange  much  better.  Thomson's  plan  was  to  proceed  in 
party.  If  the  children  are  not  molested,  they  a  westerly  direction  for  seven  days  to  the  large 
lead  the  strangers  into  the  village,  and  the  men  Khutu  village  of  Mgunda,  and  then  to  march 
come  from  their  hiding-place  and  receive  them  southward  for  two  days  through  the  jan?le  to 
cordially.    If,  however,  they  attempt  to  lay  the  Ruaha,  to  ford  this  and  reach  the  Uranga 
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in  two  days,  and  in  two  days  more  to  arrive  in  wars,  slaying  all  but  the  children,  whom  they 

Ubena.    The  country  which  this  route  would  carry  off  as  slaves.    The  Kins;  rules  with  a 

take  him  through  was  reported  to  be  well  peo-  rod  of  iron,  inflicting  the  puni^ment  of  death 

pled  and  well  supplied  with  food.  for  the  slightest  offense.    He  visits  the  same 

The  traveler  Otto  Schatt,  who  was  sent  out  dread  penalty  upon  all  who  threaten  to  become 

on  an  expedition  to  Central  Atrica  by  the  6er-  too  powerfol  by  amassing  property  or  advano- 

man  African  Society,  has  made  some  very  in-  inc  in  any  way.    The  governors  of  towns, 

teresting  discoveries  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  culed  indutuu^  report  all  offenses  to  the  King, 

Between  the  two  known  affluents  of  the  Con-  who  reserves  to  himself  in  aU  cases  the  power 

go,  the  Quango  and  the  Easai,  he  discovered  of  passing  judgment.    The  capital,  Gubulu- 

four  others,  whose  names  are  the  Quengo,  the  wayo,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  kingdom, 

Marata,  the  Cinlu,  and  the  Ewanger.    He  re-  is  only  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  King, 

connoitred  a  portion  of  the  Easai  Kiver  which  The  greater  portion  of  the  year  he  wanders 

had  not  before  been  visited,  that  between  the  about  the  kingdom,  living  in  temporary  towns 

eighth  and  niuth  parallels.  The  lake  which  was  constructed  at  his  pleasure.    During  the  life 

called  Sankora  by  the  English  explorers,  and  of  Masilikatze,  his  father,  and  for  some  time 

is  named  Mucaruba  by  the  natives,  is  situated  after  he  became  King,  Lobengule  affected  the 

on  the  fifth  parallel  of  south  latitude.    South  society  of  white  people  and  wore  the  European 

of  this  lake  there  lives  a  tribe  of  dwarfs.    The  dress.    Of  late  years  he  has  adopted  the  ways 

tribes  dwelling  along  the  banks  of  the  Quengo  and  habits  of  a  savage,  aod  does  all  that  he 

and  the  Easai  are  cannibals.    The  traveler,  be-  dares  openly  and  secretly  to  exclude  the  whites 

ing  forbidden  by  the  Muata  Janva  to  cross  the  and  restrict  their  influence.    The  whole  country 

Loulona  River,  returned  to  Loanda.  of  Bamangwato  on  the  west,  as  far  as  Lake 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  political  and  Ngami,  is  claimed  by  the  Matabeli  by  right  of 

physical  condition  of  the  southeastern  inte-  conquest.    They  are  constantly  encroaching 

rior  of  Africa,  the  same  countries  which  were  also  on  the  territory  of  their  neighbors  on  the 

traversed  by  Serpa  Pinto,  and  which  have  east.    The  Banyaie,  a  southeastern  tribe,  who 

been  studied  by  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  occupy  the  Mashona  Mountains,  are  able  to  snc- 

modern  explorers.  Dr.  Emil  Holub,  are  con-  cessfully  withstand  them.    The  Mashona  can 

tained  in  tne  papers  of  the  late  Captain  Pat-  offer  no  resistance.    They  are  a  peaceful  and 

terson,  who  was  sent  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  industrious  race,  skilled  in  the  working  of 

1878  to  Lobengule,  the  Ring  of  the  Matabeli,  iron,  in  making  excellent  baskets,  and  in  weav- 

as  an  envoy,  and  who  died  from  drinking  the  ing  a  good  cloth  from  the  cotton  which  they 

water  of  a  spring  which  was  probably  poi-  grow.     They  occupy  a  fertile,  well-watered 

Boned  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game.    There  country,  with  large   level  plateaus  like  the 

was  suspicion  that  he  and  his  companions  Orange  Free  State.    In  the  Mashona  and  Tati 

were  the  victims  of  a  murderous  conspira-  ci&tricts  gold  is  found  in  quantities  and  iron  is 

cy.    Matabeli-land  is  a  large  kingdom  with  a  abundant.    The  vegetation  of  Matabeli-land  is 

strong  and  tyrannical  political  system,  contain-  very  luxuriant.    Mapene,  mimosa,  and  baobab 

ing  about  200,000  inhabitants,  who  are  spread  trees  attain  an  enormous  size.    There  are  large 

over  a  fertile  and  well- watered  territory  of  and  fine  forests.    The  breadfruit-tree,  palms, 

about  150,000  square  miles.    The  boundaries  cotton,  olive,  and  numerous  wild  fruits  grow 

are  the  Zambesi   River   on    the  north,  the  prolifically.    The  people  of  Bamangwato,  ruled 

Shasha  on  the  south,  the  Sabia  on  the  east,  and  by  a  Christian  chief,  are  rapidly  taking  on  the 

the  Zouga  on  the  west.    The  population  is  di-  customs  of  civilization.    The  country  is  com- 

vided  into  three  classes.    The  Abazunzi,  de-  paratively  barren,  the  soil  sandy,  and  covered 

Boended  from  the  Zooloo  conquerors  of  the  with  stunted  bush.     The  Limpopo,  Zambesi, 

country,  form  the  aristocracy,  and  are  about  and  Zouga  traverse  the  country,  as  well  as  the 

one  fourth  of  the  population,  and  ^e  Abeutla,  Tati,  Shasha,  and  Makalapogo,  which  are  sand- 

the  sons  of  Bechuana  prisoners  taken  on  the  rivers  in  which  water  can  only  be  obtained  in 

march  into  these  regions  from  the  southeast,  the  dry  seasipn  by  digging.    The  inhabitants 

form  another  fourth.    The  Amacholi,  the  ori-  outside  the  towns  in  Bamangwato  are  of  two 

S'nal  inhabitants  conquered  by  the  late  Eing  classes,  the  Bakala  and  tlie  Masawa,  the  latter 
asilikatze,  composed  of  different  tribes,  are  being  slaves  without  the  right  to  own  prop- 
now  the  servants  of  the  conquerors.  The  peo-  erty.  Shoshong,  the  capital,  once  contained 
pie  are  assigned  to  their  settlements  by  the  80,000  inhabitants ;  but,  owing  to  the  hostile 
King,  who  collects  about  him  the  young  men  inroads  of  the  Matabeli,  its  population  is  re- 
of  the  country,  and,  after  putting  them  through  duced  to  10,000.  The  people  often  emigrate  to 
a  course  of  military  training,  settles  them  over  the  other  Bechuana  nations.  The  women  culti- 
the  country,  each  regiment,  after  it  has  passed  vate  gardens  near  the  town  and  the  men  follow 
through  its  four  years'  drill,  being  maae  the  the  chase.  They  are  temperate  in  their  habits, 
nucleus  of  a  new  town.  The  principal  occupa-  The  European  dress  is  common.  Khame,  the 
tioa  of  the  men  is  warfare  with  the  neighboring  chief,  is  a  wise  ruler,  sincerely  attached  to 
tribes.  The  women  till  the  soil,  which  is  very  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  ^  The  coun- 
productive.  They  poasess  a  few  cattle,  goats,  try  over  which  Ehame  claims  jurisdiction  is 
and  sheep.  They  are  ruthless  and  cruel  in  their  an  irregular  triangle,  with  the  Makarakari  salt 
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lake  in  the  oenter ;  one  of  its  angles  is  the  to  the  desert  of  Ealihari,  and  oontidning  an 

junction  of  the  Shasha  and  Limpopo  Rivers,  area  of  some  70,000  square  miles.    In  the  east, 

another  the  jnnction  of  the  Ohobe  with  the  near  the  Great  Fish  River,  are  also  good  graz- 

Zambesi,  near  the  Victoria  Falls.  ing-grounds.    The  population  is  very  mixed, 

Andrew  A.  Anderson,  like  Dr.  Holab,  has  embracing  Namaquas,  Hotteutots,  Bnshmen, 

spent  many  jears  in  soathem  Oentral  Africa,  Griqnas,  and  Damaras,  with  different  varieties 

and  has  collected  interesting  data  regarding  of   half-breeds   called  Eunimas,  Veldskoen- 

the  countries  of  the  South  African  plateaus  drawers,    Bundle-Swaarts,    and  Africanders, 

and  their  inhabitants.    East  of  the  Mashona  and  a  good  number  of  Caffres  who  have  run 

conntrj,  which  he  counts  as  belonging  to  Mata-  away  &om  the  Gape.    The  latter,  numbering 

bell-land,  is  the  Makombe  country,  about  40,-  about  20,000,  live  under  arms  and  are  given  to 

000  square  miles  in  extent,  reaching  to  the  Por-  plunder.    The  great  Xalihari  Desert  is  900 

tngnese  possessions.    South  of  this  is  a  terri-  miles  long,  and   in  some   places   500  miles 

tory  extending  to  the  Limpopo,  with  an  area  broad ;  it  contains  260,000  square  milea,  be- 

estimated  at  70,000  square  miles.   Parts  of  this  sides  a  tract  of  20,000  square  miles  on  the 

are  inhabited  by  a  tolerably  thick  and  indus-  Orange  River.    Between  1864  and  1872  Mr. 

trious  population,  who  grow  and  weave  cotton.  Anderson  explored  and  surveyed  the  desert  of 

South  of  Bamangwato,  which  has  an  extent  of  Kalihari.    He  was  always  accompanied  by  a 

about  70,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  large  following  of  Bushmen,  who,  he  says,  are 

about  45,000,  is  Secheli^s  country,  which  ex-  the  best  behaved  but  the  worst  treated  of  all 

tends  from  the  Limpopo  on  the  east  to  the  Ka-  the  black  races  he  has  met  in  Africa.    The  des- 

lihari  Desert  on  the  west,  whose  population,  ert  is  rich  in  minerals :  coal  is  abundant ;  oop- 

exclnsive  of  Bushmen,  is  about  45,000 ;  this  per  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 

region  has  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles ;  west  side ;  and  gold  was  discovered  by  him  in 

the  capital  town  is  Molopololo.    In  the  same  two    mountain  ranges.    Those  parts  of  the 

country  two  independent  chiefs  rule  over  about  country  in  which  water  is  always  to  be  found 

80,000  people.   Immediately  south  of  this  coun-  are  well  adapted  for  farming.    Near  the  large 

try,  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  desert,  is  sand-rivers  water  is  always  obtiunable.    The 

Gasietsise^s  country,  60,000  square  miles  in  ex-  rainy  season  is  from  January  to  May.    Sheep 

tent,  with  Eany a  for  its  chief  town,  and  a  pop-  and  cattle  fatten  well  on  the  herbage.    The 

ulation,  exclusive  of  Bushmen,  but  including  fine  grassy  pastures  are  full  of  large  game, 

the  followers  of  two  chiefs  who  live  there  by  There  are  large  forests  of  bush  and  timber, 

sufferance,  amounting  to  35,000;  and  to  the  The  cotton-growing  region  in  the  Mashona 

east,  bordering  on  the  Transvaal,  is  the  terri-  country  is  described  by  Mr.  Anderson  as  em- 

tory  of  the  chief  Macasi.    South  of  Gasietsise's  bracing  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles.    Lo- 

dominions  Monsiwe  rules  over  about  20,000  bengule  now  bars  the  wa^  to  this  rich  field  for 

square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  population  of  European  settlements.    Transportation  to  the 

perhaps  15,000.    Below  this  country  and  north  coast  is  everywhere  easily  to  be  accomplished 

of  Griqu aland  West  is  about  80,000  square  by  the  numerous  watercourses.    Rice  is  also 

miles  of  territory,  occupied  by  several  petty  cultivated  in  this  district ;  spices  of  all  varie- 

tribes,  numbering  some  20,000.    West  of  Ba-  ties  thrive  exceedingly ;  and  oranges,  lemons, 

mangwato,  the  region  about  Lake  Ngami  is  gov-  citrons,  and  many  vegetables  attain  the  highest 

emed  by  a  son  of  the  late  Lechuatabele,  whose  degree  of  perfection.    Gold  is  found  in  this 

kraal  is  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where  the  Zou-  same  country,  as  well  as  silver  and  other  min- 

ga  or  Botletle  issues.    His  territory  has  an  ex-  erals.    Portions  of  the  Mashona  district  and 

tent  of  about  40,000  square  miles ;  the  people  other  parts  of  Matabeli-land  are  absolutely  free 

number  about  20,000.    The  countries  west  of  from  fever,  which  is  unknown  in  the  eleVated 

the  Kalihari  Desert  are  Ovampo-land,  Damara-  and  mountainous  regions.  West  of  Lake  Ngami, 

land,  and  Great  Namaqua-land.   Ovampo-land,  in  Kalihari  and  the  Ovampo,  Damara,  and 

on  the  north,  would  be  an  excellent  grazing  Namaqua  countries,  there  is  no  fever.     The 

country  for  cattle  and  sheep,  having  plenty  of  fever  districts  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  princi- 

water  and  very  fine  veldt ;  the  nSountains  are  pally  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  and 

reported  to  be  rich  in  muoerals.    This  country  the  regions  east  of  Lake  Ngami,  in  the  low 

contains  about  60,000  square  miles,  and  sup-  country  along  the  Zouga  and  Mababe  Rivers 

ports  a  population  of  only  80,000 ;  the  people  from  the  great  salt-pan  of  Makarakari  up  to 

are  industrious,  and  raise  grain  and  vegetables.  Victoria  Falls,  and  along  the  Chobe  or  Cuan- 

Damara-land  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  do  River.    The  sickly  season  begins  when  the 

Ovampo-land  and  north  of  Great  Namaqua-  mapane-trees,  which  grow  to  a  great  size  and 

land,  extending  in  its  southern  portion  from  have  a  frond  and  fiower  like  those  of  the 

the  sea  to  the  desert.    It  has  lately  been  an-  orange-tree,  send  out  their  young  shoots;  from 

nexed  to  Cape  Colony.    Along  the  coast  the  May  to  October  the  whole  country  is  free  from 

country  is  a  sandy  desert,  but  its  eastern  por-  fever. 

tion  is  mountainous  and  rich  in  mineral  prod-  One  of  the  most  important  geographical 

nets.    The  same  is  true  of  Damara-land,  run-  achievements  of  the  year  was  accomplished  in 

ning  from  Great  Namaqua-land  to  Orange  Riv-  south  Central  Africa  by  Migor  Serpa  Pinto, 

er  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  an  energetic  and  accomplished  young  Portu- 
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nese  explorer.  The  expedition  was  sent  out  ferer,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Bih6 
bj  the  Portuguese  Governaient,  aud  had  for  for  three  months,  nearly  consuming  the  whole 
its  object  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  tlie  of  the  share  of  supplies  which  had  fallen  to 
African  Continent,  particularly  the  river  sys-  him  on  the  division.  His  attendants  abandoned 
terns  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo.  The  him,  and  he  had  to  organize  another  party ; 
commander  of  one  division  of  the  expedition,  and  in  May  he  made  a  start,  although  still  suf- 
Major  Albert  da  Rocha  Serpa  Pinto,  was  emi-  fering  extreme  weakness  and  prostration, 
nently  fitted  for  his  task  by  bis  experience  in  On  the  way  from  Bengnela  to  Bih6  they  had 
African  life,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Ian-  already  made  a  geographical  discovery  of  in- 
guages,  and  by  his  scientific  attainments,  terest,  in  finding  the  source  of  the  Cubango 
Born  in  1846  and  educated  for  the  Portuguese  to  the  west  of  that  place,  instead  of  to  the 
militaiy  service,  he  took  part  in  1869  in  the  east,  as  has  been  supposed.  They  obtained  no 
campaign  against  the  rebellious  chief  Bonga  water  until  they  reached  Caconda,  except  by 
in  the  region  of  the  Zambesi,  and  on  that  oc-  wringing  their  tents  when  they  were  wet  with 
casion  ascended  that  river  as  far  as  the  Vic-  the  eastimba  or  heavy  night-dews.  The  dis- 
toria  Falls.  He  then  spent  a  considerable  time  trict  of  Dombe  Grande  is  the  most  fertile  por- 
araong  the  Comore  and  Seychelle  negroes,  tion  of  Angola,  and  furnished  com  for  the 
hunting  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyossa,  ana  whole  province  during  three  years  of  drought, 
returned  by  way  of  Goa  to  Europe.  The  ex-  At  Caconda  they  fell  in  with  an  eminent  natu- 
pedition  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  ralist,  Anchietta,  who  has  preserved,  during 
August,  1877,  where  they  encountered  Stanley  the  twelve  years  which  he  has  passed  among 
just  at  the  completion  of  his  trying  march  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa,  the  elegant  habits 
through  the  dark  continent.  Stanley's  attend-  of  city  life,  receiving  them  in  evening  dress 
ants,  after  their  terrible  experience,  could  not  and  offering  them  tea  in  Sdvres  china.  He  has 
be  induced  to  encounter  the  toils  and  hard-  a  library  well  stocked  with  modern  works,  in 
ships  of  another  overland  Journey  with  Serpa  which  he  seeks  relaxation  from  his  engrossing 
Pinto.  The  expedition  consisted  of  two  others  naturalistic  researches  and  collections.  Be- 
besides  Serpa  Pinto,  Brito  Capello  and  Ivens.  sides  the  head-stream  of  the  Cubango,  Pinto 
Not  finding  carriers  in  Loanda,  they  went  to  passed  two  affluents  before  arriving  at  Bih6, 
the  banks  of  the  Congo  in  search  of  some.  It  and  also  the  river  Cuqueima,  which  is  marked 
was  while  on  this  errand  that  they  fell  in  with  on  the  maps  as  an  affluent  of  the  Cubango, 
Stanley.  His  exploration  of  the  Congo  River  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  by  Ladislaus  Mag- 
obliged  them  to  considerably  modify  their  yar,  but  which  Pinto  was  surprised  to  find 
plans,  the  ascent  of  the  Congo  and  determina-  running  north ;  it  curves  afterward  toward 
tion  of  its  sources  having  been  one  of  the  the  southwest,  and  is  a  tributary  of  the  Cuan- 
principal  objects  for  which  they  were  sent  out.  za.  This  stream  forms  the  boundary-line  of 
They  started  from  Benguela  for  the  interior  the  territory  of  Bih^,  the  greater  part  of  which 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1877,  accompanied  country  is  governed  directly  by  the  chief,  and 
by  an  escort  of  fourteen  soldiers  and  fitty-seveo  the  remaining  portions  by  chiefs  who  are  sub- 
carriers.  Traversing  the  districts  of  Dombe.  ject  to  him.  Starting  from  Bih^,  he  soon  en- 
Guillengnez,  and  Caconda,  they  reached  Bihe  tered  a  most  interesting  region,  the  magnifi- 
in  March,  1878,  after  painstaking  observations  cent  plain  of  Cangala,  in  which  within  a  few 
in  the  little  known  regions  through  which  they  miles  of  each  other  all  the  great  rivers  of 
passed.  The  positions  assigned  to  some  of  the  South  Africa  take  tbeir  rise.  This  is  a  pla- 
localities  by  S4  da  Bandeira  differ  in  some  teau  about  1,700  metres  in  altitude.  A  veij 
cases  five  or  six  degrees  from  the  positions  de-  remarkable  phenomenon  is  here  exhibited, 
termined  by  Pinto :  according  to  the  latter.  The  sources  of  great  rivers  flowing  in  different 
Benguela  is  situated  in  latitude  12^  84'  17"  S.,  directions  are  dovetailed  between  each  other 
longitude  18°  25'  21"  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  without  any  perceptible  water-partings.  On 
has  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  7  this  one  spot  rivers  which  soon  assume  mag- 
metres  ;  Dombe  Grande  is  in  latitude  12°  65'  nificent  proportions,  and  which  finally  empty 
12"  S.,  longitude  18°  7' 45",  with  an  absolute  thousanas  of  miles  away  from  each  other,  in 
elevation  of  98  metres ;  Guillenguez  is  in  lati-  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the 
tude  14°  8'  10"  S.,  longitude  14°  6'  8",  and  is  thirsty  sands  of  the  Ealihari  Desert,  all  take 
900  metres  above  the  mean  tide-mark ;  Cacon-  their  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other, 
da  is  in  latitude  18°  44',  longitude  15°  1'  51",  flowing  in  opposite  or  diverse  directions,  only 
with  an  elevation  of  1,678  metres;  and  Bih6  separated  by  short  stretches  of  the  same  level 
is  in  latitude  12°  21'  40",  longitude  16°  49'  24",  plain.  In  some  spots  only  a  few  paces  sepa- 
and  has  an  elevation  of  1,670  metres.  At  rate  streams  whicn  feed  the  Congo,  the  Zam- 
Bih6  the  explorers  decided  to  separate,  Brito  besi,  and  the  Cubango.  This  plateau  is  the 
Capello  and  Ivens  journeying  to  the  north-  southern  limit  of  the  Benguelan  highlands, 
ward  to  explore  the  river  Cuanza,  while  Serpa  Its  climate  is  exceedingly  s«dubrious ;  and  its 
Pinto  was  to  push  on  into  the  interior  to  the  remarkable  agricultural  and  commercial  capa- 
eastward.  Senhor  Pinto  had  enjoyed  good  bilities  render  it  one  of  the  most  promising 
health  until  his  companions  left  him;  but,  regions  in  Africa  for  colonization.  In  this 
after  they  had  purted  he  fell  ill  of  rheumatic  plain,  which  is  transected  by  the  twelfth  par- 
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alieL  rise  the  Caito,  an  important  affluent  of  in  1858,  a  tribe  of  Bn&men  named  Kassakarie 
theOabango,  which  flows  soath ward  and  unites  are  pat  down  in  the  region  between  the  Cu- 
with  the  main  river  at  a  place  called  Darico ;  nene  and  the  Cnbango.  Another  nomadic 
the  Oniba,  a  tribatar  j  of  the  Caanza ;  and  the  tribe,  called  the  Massambas,  inhabit  this  conn- 
Lnngo-e-nngo,  an  important  river  flowing  east-  trj.  Their  wanderings  extend  as  far  as  the 
ward,  and  emptying  into  the  Liba — ^all  close  country  of  the  Sulatebele.  Thej  are  a  black 
togetner ;  and  m  the  neighboring  regions  other  race,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Bushmen  of 
affluents  of  the  Ouanza  and  the  Cubango,  and  the  Kalihari  Desert,  called  Massaruas.  The  re- 
the  head-waters  of  the  Cuando,  the  Quango,  gions  lying  between  Bih6  and  the  Zambesi  are 
and  the  Cunene,  take  their  rise.  The  Cuando  inhabited  by  three  distinct  races,  the  Kimbao- 
rises  in  latitude  13^  S.,  longitude  10°  £.,  east  des,  the  Luchares,  and  the  Ambuellas;  while 
of  the  Cuito.  This  is  a  large  and  deep  nari-  a  fourth,  the  Eibokwes,  are  migrating  at  pres- 
gable  river,  receiving  several  affluents  as  navi-  ent  from  the  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Cuban- 
gable  as  itself  watering  a  great  area  of  fertile  go  and  the  Cuando,  where  they  find  a  soil  more 
and  inhabited  country.  It  was  this  same  river  productive  than  that  which  they  have  occu- 
whioh  Livingstone  called  Chobe,  and  which  is  pied.  The  whole  country  is  oxceedingly  fruit- 
the  principal  affluent  of  the  Zambesi,  uniting  ful.  The  people  of  all  these  tribes  are  lively 
with  the  main  stream  in  about  latitude  18°  S.,  and  capable  of  learning  quickly;  they  show  a 
longitude  25°  £.,  after  a  navigable  course  of  500  remarkable  fondness  for  dress.  They  are  gov- 
miles.  The  standard  of  size  must  be  taken  emed  by  chiefs  whose  power  is  absolute.  Dif- 
differently  in  Africa  from  that  applied  to  Eu-  ferent  tribes  join  together  in  confederations, 
ropean  rivers,  as  the  smaller  rivers  in  Africa  They  had  never  seen  a  European  before  the 
exceed  those  which  are  usually  called  great  in  arrival  of  Serpa  Pinto,  but  him  they  received 
Europe.  The  rise  of  rivers  in  Africa  is  a  sin-  very  cordially.  Between  the  Cuando  and  the 
gular  and  apparently  mysterious  process.  A  Liambai  he  encountered  no  important  river, 
tricklins^  rill  is  observed  and  followed  down  a  In  this  eastward  Journey  through  the  vaUey  of 
short  distance,  and  is  sden  to  wax  rapidly,  the  Lungo-e-uugo  the  expedition  was  put  to 
without  receiving  any  visible  affluents,  into  a  severe  straits,  going  without  food  at  one  time 
flowing,  navigable  river.  From  the  head-  for  103  hours,  and  repeatedly  for  nearly  48 
waters  of  the  Cuando,  Serpa  Pinto  took  a  hours,  and  then  breakingfast  only  with  some 
course  which  would  lead  him  to  the  Liba  or  alpUta  or  canary-seed.  The  country  traversed 
Upper  Zambesi.  He  traversed  a  region  cov-  was  very  marshy,  but  contained  no  trace  of 
ered  with  forests,  in  which  the  elephant  still  game,  and  not  even  the  turtles  which  are  so 
abounds.  Here  he  came  across  a  singular  race  abundant  in  the  marshy  spots  along  the  Zam- 
of  people,  whose  skins  are  yellowish- white,  besi.  Crocodiles,  however,  were  so  numerous 
paler  in  fact  than  the  average  European,  and  that  bridges  had  to  be  constructed  over  some 
whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tufted  growth  of  of  the  streams  to  avoid  them.  After  troubles 
short  woolly  hair.  He  observed  one  day  that  and  hardships  without  number  he  reached  at 
one  of  his  carriers  had  a  white  skin,  and  upon  last  the  town  of  lialui  (probably  the  same  as 
inquiry  he  learned  of  this  anomalous  people  the  Eatongo  of  Livingstone),  on  the  Liambai, 
that  they  were  a  nomadic  race  who  live  upon  or  Upper  Zambesi,  in  latitude  15°  12' S.,  long^- 
roots  and  the  products  of  the  chase,  wander-  tude  22°  48'  E. 

ing  in  bands  of  from  four  to  six  families  in  the       Serpa  Pinto  had  Intended  to  proceed  from 

region  between  the  Cuchi,  one  of  the  affluents  here  to  the  northeast.    In  that  direction  he 

of  the  Cubango,  and  the  main  river,  and  east-  hoped  to  discover  the  true  source  of  the  Lna- 

ward  as  far  as  the  Cuando.    They  are  extraor-  laba,  which,  according  to  a  map  drawn  for  him 

dinarily  muscular,  burying  their  arrows  en-  by  a  Bihean,  is  not  the  Luapala  connecting  the 

tirely  in  the  flesh  of  the  elephant.    They  are  lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero  and  the  Chambeze, 

the  only  African  people  who  aevour  their  food  but  the  true  Lualaba,  which  rises,  like  the  other 

without  cooking.     They  hold  no  intercourse  great  African  rivers,  in  about  the  12th  degree 

with  the  neighboring  tribes,  except  when  they  of  south  latitude,  between  the  Liambai  and 

are  threatened  with  famine,  on  which  occa-  the  Luengwe  or  Cafuqne,  the  river  which  was 

sions  they  exchange  ivory  for  the  necessaries  called  by  Livingstone  Cafue.    In  this  same  re- 

of  \\U  with  the  Anguellas.    They  never  stay  gion  live  the  Chuculnmbe,  a  ferocious  race  of 

a  second  night  in  the  same  encampment.    This  savages,  who  will  not  suffer  either  whites  or 

tribe  are  called  Casse^ueres.    Their  tufted  hair  Arabs  to  set  foot  within  their  territories,  bnt 

might  warrant  the  conjecture  that  the  Bushmen  who  carry  on  connderable  commerce  through 

of  the  south  are  descendants  of  this  race  in-  the  agency  of  native  traders.   Although  warned 

termarried  with  the  blacks.    Their  faces  are  by  Stanley  not  to  enter  the  dominions  of  these 

very  prognathous,  and  their  eyes  are  set  oh-  relentless  barbarians,  he  intended  to  push  his 

liquely  in  their  heads  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  way  in  that  direction ;  but  the  sudden  deser- 

A&  none  of  the  Portuguese  traders  have  ever  tion  of  his  followers  compelled  him  to  alter 

made  mention  of  this  strikingly  marked  peo-  his  plans.    In  the  night  of  the  6th  of  August, 

pie,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Senhor  Pinto  while  encamped  at  Lialui,  a  fire  suddenly  broke 

has  permitted  himself  to  be  misled  by  an  al-  out  in  the  camp,  and  simultaneously  they  were 

bino.    In  one  of  Petermann's  maps,  published  attacked,  by  the  natives.    His  men  were  very 
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active  and  Tigoroan  in  rescuing  his  instruments  and  he  was  Confronted,  ill  and  exhausted  as  he 
and  in  repulsing  the  assailants ;  jet  tlie  mom-  was,  hj  hostile  natives.  Fortunately,  he  did 
ing  after  the  victory  he  found  that  his  carriers  enconnter  Europeans  at  this  juncture.  The 
had  abandoned  him  in  a  body,  all  the  Bengue-  first  was  an  English  naturalist,  Dr.  Bradshaw, 
lans  leaving,  and  only  a  handful  of  Biheans,  whose  life  and  circumstances  contrasted  etrik- 
seven  in  number,  remaining  with  their  leader,  ingly  with  the  elegant  hermitage  of  his  Portu- 
Pinto  was  forced  to  turn  his  course  to  the  guose  compeer  in  Angola;  for,  inured  to  wild 
southward,  into  the  country  which  has  been  life,  and  supporting  hinself  by  the  chase,  he 
made  very  famUiar  to  the  world  by  the  writ-  was  found  pursuing  his  vocation  barefoot  and 
ings  of  Livingstone.  Tet  important  political  ooatless  among  the  ceaseless  perils  of  this  wil- 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  sojourn  of  derness.  T^hiJe  fa  the  company  of  this  gentle- 
the  Scotch  traveler  with  Sebituane,  the  able  man  the  negroes  surrounded  their  habitation 
King  of  the  Makalolos.  That  kin^om  has  been  one  night,  prowling  about  with  evil  intent 
overthrown,  and  the  very  nation  itself  has  been  while  they  held  a  vigilant  watch.  In  the  mom- 
completely  exterminated.  Livingstone  fore-  ing  the  Portuguese  traveler  found  that  they 
saw  its  decay  on  his  second  visit  to  the  Maka-  had  robbed  him  of  the  remainder  of  his  bag- 
lolos  under  the  second  King,  Sekeletu.  The  gage.  He  then  went  in  search  of  a  French 
empire  which  Sebituane  had  founded,  by  con-  missionary  who  lived  with  his  wife  and  sister 
quering  the  nations  around  and  consolidating  at  Guiyama,  and,  falling  very  ill  on  the  way, 
them  into  a  strong  kingdom,  was  destroyed  by  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  this  brave  family, 
the  former  possessors  of  the  land,  who  rose  Recovering  from  the  fever,  he  set  out  to  find 
suddenly  in  the  reign  of  the  third  King,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  discharge 
put  the  greater  part  of  their  masters  to  death,  of  the  Cubango.  Pastor  Coillard  and  the  la- 
subsequently  destroying  the  rest,  who  fied  to  dies  insisted  on  bearing  him  company  in  the 
Bih6  and  made  from  there  an  incursion  in  toilsome  excursion  into  the  Kalihari  Desert. 
January,  1878.  The  hardy  and  brave  nation  Kalihari  is  nowhere  strictly  a  desert,  as  trees 
which  Sebituane  had  formed  from  all  the  dif-  and  nastures,  water  and  game  are  found,  and 
ferent  races  of  South  Africa  owed  their  decay  people  live  in  all  parts  of  it;  yet  water  in  many 
and  final  destruction  to  the  enervating  effects  portions  is  only  to  be  had  at  certain  seasons 
of  fevers  and  to  licentiousness  and  the  use  of  of  the  year,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
hang.  On  the  Zambesi  Serpa  Pinto  met  Mechua-  follow  a  nomadic  life,  changing  their  abode  as 
na,  Livingstone^s  companion,  who  was  then  a  the  waters  come  and  go.  The  explorer  did 
Luina  slave  of  Sekeletu,  but  who  is  now  a  prom-  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Cubango ;  but,  from 
inent  man  in  the  nation.  The  banks  of  the  what  he  observed  and  learned  from  tlie  xiu- 
Zambesi  were  at  first  covered  with  woods,  tives,  he  believes  that  he  has  settled  the  ques- 
and  pulse  was  everywhere  plentiful.  Soon  he  tion  of  the  discharge  of  that  river,  a  question 
reached  basaltic  formations  and  uninterropted  of  great  importance  in  the  hydrography  of 
cataracts  and  rapids  down  to  the  Victoria  Falls.  Southern  Africa.  The  Cubango  is  laia  down 
There  are  72  of  these  falls  and  rapids  between  variously  on  recent  maps  as  flowing  into  the 
the  16th  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  Victoria  Cunene,  to  lagoons  near  Lake  Kgnmi,  or  to 
Falls,  a  distance  of  220  geographical  miles,  the  Chobe.  Its  upper  course  has  been  made 
The  only  afflaents  of  the  Zambesi  from  the  known  by  Portuguese  traders,  and  is  traced  on 
west  were  the  Lungo-e-ungo,  the  Uhengo,  and  S4  da  Bandeira^s  map  as  far  as  latitude  170^  S. 
the  Cnando,  except  a  small  one  close  to  the  C.  J.  Andersson  struck  this  river  in  1859  in 
Victoria  Falls.  The  Uhengo  is  formed  by  the  latitude  l?"*  47'  S.,  longitude  18''  51'  £.,  and 
junction  of  three  rivers,  the  Ninda,  the  Loati,  navigated  it  up  and  down  for  a  distance  of  100 
and  the  Luanginga.  The  level  of  the  land  de-  miles.  It  was  here  called  the  Okavango,  and 
clines  between  Bih6  and  the  Zambesi  about  was  200  to  800  yards  broad,  very  deep,  and 
1,200  feet ;  but  south  of  the  Cuando  the  knd  flowing  at  the  rate  of  2^  to  8  miles  an  hour, 
begins  to  rise  again,  and  a  luxuriant  vegeta-  Baines  and  Andersson  both  supposed  that  it 
tion  is  met  with ;  yet  the  country  is  almost  flowed  into  the  Chobe  and  formed  the  prinoi- 
iininhabited.  The  country  south  of  the  Zam-  pal  branch  of  the  Zambesi.  At  the  upper  end 
besi  is  not  attractive  to  settlers,  although  ex-  of  the  Kalihari  Pinto  came  upon  the  great 
ceedingly  fertile,  both  because  of  the  hostile  Maoaricari  salt-pan.  The  Macaricari  is  con- 
attitude  of  the  Matabeli,  who  regard  the  Zam-  nected  with  Lake  Ngami  by  the  Botletle  Kiv- 
besi  as  their  natural  frontier,  and  because  of  er.  The  CubaDgo  River,  according  to  Serpa 
the  malarial  climate.  Down  to  the  Victoria  Pinto^s  reports,  has  no  connection  whatever 
Falls,  with  the  exception  of  the  barren  region  with  the  Cuando  or  the  Zambesi,  but  its  waters, 
of  the  rapids,  the  country  is  well  peopled,  considerably  reduced  in  volume  by  evnpora- 
East  of  the  river  live  the  fierce  and  warli,ke  tion,  are  entirely  absorbed  by  the  Kalihari 
Makalakas,  many  of  whom  are  taken  captive  Desert  It  empties  into  Lake  Ngami,  which 
in  their  constant  wars,  and  serve  the  surround-  in  very  rainy  seasons  overflows  into  the  great 
ing  tnbes  as  slaves.  At  Liny  ant  i,  on  the  Cnan-  salt-pan.  The  Macaricari  and  the  Botletle  Doth 
do,  he  expected  to  find  an  English  mission ;  exhioit  some  very  mysterious  and  complicated 
but  the  mission  was  deserted,  the  missionaries  phenomena,  according  to  Serpa  Pinto^s  state- 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  deadly  climate,  menta.    The  salt-pan  is  sometimes  a  perfectly 
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dry  and  empty  basin,  whose  bottom  is  covered       The  Italian   naturalist,  Signor  D'AJbertUi 
with  a  glittering  saline  inomstation ;   bat  at  who  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  tlie  last  six 
other  times  it  is  filled  with  water,  forming  a  years,  seoladed  from  civdization  and  surronnd- 
broad  and  deep  lake.     Other  similar  basins  ed  with  dismgers,  studying  in  the  wilds  of  New 
present  the  same  phenomenon ;  bat  this  one  Guinea  the  wonderful  fauna  of  that  island^ 
differs  from  them  all  in  that  its  changes  soem  has  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  seasons  of  rain  man  to  our  information  of  this  land  of  marvels, 
or  drought  in  the  surrounding  regions.    The  which  has  been  reserved  until  the  present  to 
behavior  of  the  Botletle  is  even  more  surpris-  be  explored,  although  known  to  be  one  of  the 
ing  and  unusual.    Livingstone  reported  it  as  most  interesting  regions  of  the  earth.    D'Al- 
flowing  westward,  and  Baines  represented  it  bertis  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  New  Guinea 
as  flowing  to  the  east.    Serpa  Rnto  affirms  in  1872,  in  company  with  Dr.  Beccari.    Un- 
that  both  statements  are  true,  and  thnt  its  cur-  able  to  make  a  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rent  at  certain  seasons  is  toward  Lake  Ngami,  Wamuka  River,  in  longitude  1^^°  15'  £.,  lad- 
while  at  odiers  it  carries  the  waters  of  that  tude  4^  40'  S.,  and  to  ascend  that  river  and 
lake  into  the  Macaricari,  according  as  rainfall  reach  the  Charles  Louis  Mountains,  according 
occurs  in  the  country  of  the  Matabeli  or  in  to  their  intentions,  they  landed,  after  touching 
the  valley  of  the  Cubango.    If  the  outlet  of  at  several  points  along  the  coast,  at  Serong,  a 
the  Cubango  is  into  Lake  Ngami,  and  tliere  small  island  between  Salwatti  and  the  main- 
is  no  regular  connection  with  the  Cuando—  land,  latitude  0''  52'  S.   Obliged  to  depart  from 
which  can  not  yet  be  accepted  as  proved,  not-  here  on  account  of  the  unwholesomeness  of 
withstanding  the  positive  convictions  of  Serpa  the  climate,  they  proceeded  to  Dorei,  a  trad- 
Pinto,  since  the  identity  of  the  Okavango,  as  ing-post  on  the  northwestern  peninsula,  and  es- 
the  middle  course  of  the  Cubango  which  An-  tablished  their  quarters  at  the  village  of  Andai, 
dersson  explored  was  c^led,  and  the  Tioghe,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  there  was  a  Dutch 
which  empties  into  the  lake,  is  not  yet  estab-  mission.    This  is  the  country  of  which  Wal- 
lished,  and  neither  the  Cubango  nor  the  Cuan-  lace  wrote  in  his  accounts  of  the  birds-of-para- 
do  has  been  explored  over  its  whole  course  disc.    D^Albertis  explored  the  regions  around 
— there  may  yet  be  a  periodical  overflow  into  in  search  of  specimens  of  this  bird,  but  only 
the  Cuando  from  Lake  Ngami ;  as  Baines  as-  found   ordinary  and   uninteresting  varieties, 
serts  that  the  Tamalukun,  which  discharges  The  rare  and  richly  feathered  species,  which 
into  the  Botletle,  and  the  Mababe,  which  flows  are  only  known  to  naturalists  from  mutilated 
in  an  opposite  direction  into  the  Cuando,  are  specimens  that  have  been  prepared  for  corn- 
joined  in  especially  wet  seasons  by  a  navigable  merce  by  the  native  hunters,  live  farther  inland, 
channel.  in  the  Arfak  Mountains,  to  the  foot  of  which 
Serpa  Pinto  next  visited  the  cataracts  to  the  natnralist^s  earlier  explorations  extended, 
which  Livingstone  gave  the  name  of  Victoria  He  was  the  first  European  to  ascend  into  the 
Falls,  and  which  the  natives  call  Mosi-va-tonia.  highlands  which  are  the  habitat  of  this  most 
He  found  the  height  of  the  fall  to  be  180  beautiful  creature  in  the  feathered  race.    Be- 
metres.    He  then  took  leave  of  the  Coillard  cause  of  the  dread  in  which  the  coast  natives 
family,  and  made  his  way  to  Shoshong,  where  hold  the  mountain  tribes,  who  are  reputed 
the  people,  among  whom  the  missionaries  Mao-  to  be  cannibals,  no  attempt  (if  any  had  been 
kenzie  and  Price  long  resided,  are  Christians,  made)  to  penetrate  this  region  had  yet  suc- 
and  use  gold  currency,  and  even  have  a  credit  ceeded.    D*Albertis  was  the  first  civilized  being 
system.    Thence  he  was  able  to  send  dispatches  who  studied  the  bird-of-paradise  in  its  native 
to  Europe  on  the  2d  of  January,  1879.    A  few  woods.    The  Arfak  range  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
more  weeks  brought  him  to  Pretoria,  the  capi-  The  highest  peak.  Mount  Arfak,  is  not  far  from 
tal  of  the  Transvaal ;  and  he  arrived  at  Durban  9,000  feet  in  height.     From  this  the  range 
on  the  14th  of  April,  sixteen  months  after  he  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  until  it  joins 
had  left  the  opposite  coast.    Of  the  four  hun-  the  central  ridge  of  the  interior.    Numerous 
dred  men  who  formed  his  escort  when  he  left  streams  roll  down  the  side  of  the  mountain- 
Benguela,  only  eight  remained  faithful  to  him,  chain  into  Port  Geelvink  and  G^lvink  Bay. 
and  accompanied  him  throughout  the  toilsome  The  whole  range,  even  the  highest  summits, 
and  perilous  journey.     These  he  took  with  are  thicldy  dad  with  magnificent  forests  of 
him  to  Lisbon,  to  be  returned  from  there  to  lofty  trees.    To  his  astonishment  he  discovered 
their  native  country.  among  the  vegetation  a  species  of  oiJc  and  ^ 
^  Mc^or  Serpa  Pinto  made  no  extensive  collec-  conifer,  identified  by  Dr.  Beccari  with  the 
tions  of  the  fauna  and  fiora,  nor  any  special  Araticaria.    In  this  spot,  in  184^  E.  longitude, 
naturalistic  studies.     He  observed  in  the  up-  and  almost  upon  the  equatorial  line,  the  flora 
per  Cuando  two  species  of  antelopes,  whose  of  all  climates,  from  that  of  the  torrid  to  that 
aingular  habits  make  them  a  curiosity  in  natu-  of  the  upper  temperate  zone,  is  found  in  a 
ral  history :  although  true  antelopes,  they  live  variety  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with.    The 
altogether  in  the  water  like  the  hippopotamus,  climate  here  is  humid,  but,  to  judge  from 
He  made  a  particular  study  of  the  ethnology  the  vigorous  and  well-proportioned  frames  of 
of  the  countries  traversed,  besides  his  thorough  the  inhabitants,  must  oe  exceedingly  heidthy. 
geographical  and  meteorological  observations.  These  people  possess  in  the  most  marked  de- 
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gree  the  characteristics  of  the  Papnan  tjpe,  nothing  was  known  of  the  interior  hefore  he 
and  maj  be  taken  as  the  purest  examples  of  came.  The  natives  had  never  caught  sight  of 
this  race,  which,  however,  is  not  in  the  least  a  white  skin,  except  on  the  crew  of  the  Basi- 
entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  D^Albertis,  to  be  lisk,  with  whom  they  had  had  no  dealings, 
considered  a  distinct  variety  of  the  human  spe-  He  chose  Tule  Island  for  his  residence  because 
oiee.  This  fine  race  of  mountaineers  held  them-  it  seemed  a  healthy  spot,  and  was  near  the 
selves  lealously  aloof  from  the  out«ide  world  mainland  and  the  range  of  high  mountains 
until  the  most  recent  period.  Before  D*A1-  which  runs  southeastward  from  Mount  Yule 
bertis  visited  them  they  bore  universally  the  to  the  high  peak  called  Mount  Owen  Stanley, 
reputation  of  cannibalism.  They  live  in  tribes,  Without  possessing  a  word  of  the  language, 
each  under  the  headship  of  a  chief  called  Ko-  D^Albertis  was  left  entirely  alone.  His  object 
rano.  They  live  in  large  houses  partitioned  was  to  study  the  inhabitants,  who  belong  to 
off  to  accommodate  several  families,  in  which  a  different  race  from  the  Papuans  of  the  oth- 
the  men  and  women  occupy  separate  sides,  er  half  of  the  island,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
These  Papuans  are  agricultural,  cultivating  this  entirely  unknown  country  offered  any 
tobacco,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  bananas,  advantages  for  colonization  or  commerce,  as 
possess  savage  arts  of  a  superior  character,  ana  well  as  to  collect  objects  of  natural  history, 
are  tolerably  industrious.  They  have  no  reli-  Although  at  first  unable  to  communicate  with 
gious  ideas,  but  are  superstitious  about  death,  the  natives  except  by  signs,  his  relations  with 
believing  in  the  continuance  of  life  after  death  them  were  generally  most  satisfactory.  His 
and  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They  place  stay  on  Yule  Island  lasted  eight  months,  at  the 
tobacco  and  food  on  the  graves  of  their  dead,  end  of  which  period  his  failing  health,  im* 
for  them  to  arise  and  consume  in  the  night-  paired  by  Uie  climate,  notwithstanding  its 
time.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  dissuasion  of  the  salubrity  compared  witn  other  parts  of  New 
missionaries,  D'Albertis  was  determined  to  Guinea,  obliged  him  to  depart  in  November.  - 
visit  the  Arfak  Mountains.  Attended  by  an  In  the  winter  of  1875  D^Albertis,  notwith- 
interpreter,  under  the  protection  of  a  fHendly  standing  his  reduced  condition  of  health,  joined 
Korano,  he  entered  the  mountains  in  the  begin-  the  missionary  expedition  up  the  Fly  River  in 
ning  of  September,  1872,  escorted  by  eight  or  the  EUengowan.  Constantly  attacked  by  the 
ten  Papuans  from  the  village  of  Andai.  He  hostile  natives,  they  made  their  way  up  the 
passed  a  month  in  one  of  the  Papuan  houses,  river  for  150  miles,  and  then  were  obliged  to 
exploring  the  woods  in  auest  of  the  bird-of-  put  about  just  as  they  were  entering  the  most 
paradise,  and  ascending  tne  mountains  in  his  interesting  region.  D'Albertis  determined  to 
excursions  to  the  height  of  5,000  feet.  The  make  another  attempt  to  explore  the  Fly  Riv- 
fickle  and  ferocious  character  of  the  savages  er,  and,  repairing  to  Sydney,  he  enlisted  the 
made  this  expedition  a  really  dangerous  ven-  interest  of  the  Government  and  private  citi- 
ture.  They  are  extremely  Jealous  and  capri-  cens  in  the  design.  Furnished  with  a  steam- 
cious,  and  the  very  intimacy  which  he  was  boat  drawing  but  S^  or  4  feet  of  water,  he  sue* 
able  to  establish  with  some  tribes  was  enough  ceeded  in  1876  in  ascending  the  river  to  its 
to  excite  the  animosity  of  others.  They  have  head- waters,  500  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  was 
a  mania  for  collecting  human  skulls,  and  think  carried  too  far  to  the  westward  by  the  river, 
nothing  of  taking  life ;  so  that  the  daring  and  his  crew  were  suffering  too  much  from 
scientific  enthusiast  was  in  constant  peril.  His  disease  and  privation,  for  him  to  strike  across 
bold  adventure  terminated  fortunately,  how-  the  mountains  to  Yule  Island,  as  was  his  inten- 
ever,  and  the  tact  which  he  exercised  in  his  tion.  The  Fly  River  rises  in  the  lofty  chain 
intercourse  with  the  natives  was  the  means  of  called  the  Charles  Louis  range,  which  trav- 
rendering  the  visits  of  subsequent  explorers  erses  the  center  of  the  island,  and  the  party 
secure.  He  was  compelled  by  the  premoni-  had  ascended  to  where  the  mountainous  coun- 
tions  of  disease  to  leave  his  task  uncompleted,  try  begins.  After  spending  three  months  in 
but  not  before  he  had  observed  the  birds-of-  making  collections,  he  returned  to  Sydney,  de- 
paradise  in  their  native  haunts,  and  made  a  termined  to  made  one  more  expedition  up  the 
collection  of  fine  examples  of  rare  and  brilliant  Fly  River.  Obtaining  the  loon  of  the  same 
species.  He  left  New  Guinea  on  the  Italian  vessel  he  had  used  before,  the  Neva,  but  pay- 
naval  vessel  which  was  sent  to  take  them  off,  ing  the  expenses  of  this  expedition  out  of  his 
with  a  settled  purpose  to  visit  the  southern  own  pocket,  he  started  on  the  third  expedition 
part  of  the  island  as  soon  as  his  health  should  to  the  Fly  River  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1877. 
be  reestablished.  This  purpose  was  inspired  The  crew  of  ten  persons  consisted  of  the  ex- 
end  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  plorer  and  engineer,  the  only  white  members, 
and  beautiful  species  of  the  bird-of -paradise,  and  five  Chinamen  and  three  South-Sea  Island- 
the  Paraduea  raggtaTia,  and  tlie  sight  of  ers.  Along  the  lower  course  of  the  river  the 
mountain-peaks  far  to  the  east  close  to  the  natives,  who  had  attacked  the  preceding  expe- 
coast.  ditions  and  had  been  given  exhibitions  of  the 
In  the  month  of  March,  1875,  D'Albertis  powers  of  firearms,  now  kept  away  or  came  a« 
was  back  again  in  New  Guinea,  settled  this  friends ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  in 
time  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  mainland  on  a  country  which  they  had  supposed  to  be  to- 
Yule  Island,  near  Point  Moresby.    Absolutely  tally  uninhabited,  they  were  fiercely  assailed 
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in  the  middle  of  an  intensely  dark  night  from  the  aaluhritj  of  the  climate,  its  convenient  rit- 

the  shore  and  in  canoes.    The  assailants  w^ere  nation,  and  its  harbor ;  the  adjacent  mainland 

on  the  point  of  boarding  the  steamer  when  on  account  of  its  well-watered  lands  and  its 

D^Albertis  awoke.     He  was  obliged  to  fire  intelligent,  well-conditioned,  and  industrioas 

npon  the  savages  in  order  to  save  his  life  and  inhabitants.    From  a  hill-top  about  1,200  feet 

that  of  his  crew.    Continuing  to  ascend  the  high,  a  level  plain  sprinkled   with  lagoons, 

river,  he  spent  two  months  in  making  ooUec-  through  the  middle   of  which   courses   the 

tions,  the  few  inhabitants  whom  thej  encoun-  Amama  or  Hilda  River,  which  flows  from  the 

tered  fleeing  at  their  approach.    The  insubor-  north  into  the  Nicura  a  short  distance  above 

dinatioD  of  tlie  crew  now  gave  the  explorer  its  mouth,   carpeted  with  succulent  grasses, 

trouble,  and  flually  obliged  him  to  return.    The  stretches  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    The 

Chinamen  deserted,  and  the  three  South-Sea  Amama  is  deep  enough  for  navigation,  but  is 

Islanders  mutinied.     Moreover,  the  drought  rendered  impassable    bj  innumerable  snags, 

had  greatly  reduced  the  volume  of  the  river,  The  rivers  and  lagoons  abound  in  flsh  of  many 

and  made  it  probably  impossible  to  carry  out  kinds,  and  some  of  them  of  large  size.    These 

his  plans.    After  chasing  the  Chinamen  down  form  the  principal  nourishmeot  of  the  inhab- 

the  river,  he  attempted  to  ascend  again  to  the  itants  of  the  villages  on  their  banks,  who  also 

point  where  a  bar  of  pebbles  had  stopped  the  pursue  diligently  the  cultivation  of  bananas, 

passage,  and  there  wait  until  the  rains  came,  yams,  and  taro  (Arum).    Breadfruit-trees  are 

The  natives  attacked  them,  and  be  was  reluc-  also  abundant.    The  inhabitants  of  the  village 

tantly  obliged  to  use  guns  to  frighten  them  off.  of  Bioto,  containing  four  or  five  hundred  souk, 

In  a  tropical  thunderstorm  the  boat  was  driven  were  the  finest-looking  and  strongest  people 

upon  a  sand-bank  and  left  high  and  dry  by  the  that  he  saw  in  all  New  Guinea.    They  were 

receding  tide,  while  the  natives,  summoned  by  very  good-natured,  and  exceedingly  garrulous, 

boms  and  drums,  assembled  from  far  and  near  chattering  the  whole  night  through.    A  few 

and  were  dancing  their  war-dances  a  few  rods  miles  away  is  another  large  village,  containing 

away.    They  did  not  attack,  however,  before  forty  or  fifty  houses  bordering  a  long  street, 

the  next  tide  carried  the  boat  off.    Two  of  his  in  the  midst  of  extensive  plantations  of  ba- 

sailors  deserted ;  and  the  remaining  one  and  nanas.    In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  two 

the  engineer  were  both  sick,  and  D'Albertis  roomy  mareas  facing  each  other.    These  are 

himself  in  a  low  condition,  when  they  made  the  reception-houses  in  which  the  hospitalities 

the  perilous  return  voyage  across  Torres  Straits  of  tbe  village  are  exercised,  and  belong  to  the 

again  to  Thursday  Island.    The  highest  point  four  chiefs,  who  eat  their  meals  therein.    The 

reached  in  this  third  voyage  up  the  Fly  River  village  bachelors  sleep  in  these  large  huts;  and 

was  475  miles  from  the  mouth,  or  45  to  60  they  also  serve  as  places  of  reunion,  where  the 

miles  this  side  of  the  farthest  point  touched  in  talkative  villagers  gossip  away  many  an  hour, 

the  preceding  year's  voyage.    There  are  prob-  Their  walls  are  hung  with  nets,  weapons,  and 

ably  other  large  streams  emptying  into  the  old  shields.    The  toilet  of  the  young  men  is  a 

delta  of  the  Fly  River.     This  part  of  New  long  process :  their  hair  is  carefully  combed, 

Guinea  does  not  appear  promising  as  a  field  their  faces  stained  with  black,  red,  or  yellow 

for  colonization,  on  account  of  the  slight  ele-  color$s  and  their  ornaments  carefully  arranged, 

vation  of  the  vast  plain  of  which  it  is  made  up,  The  houses  are  built  on  the  stumps  of  trees, 

which  is  covered  with  interminable  forests  and  with  their  floors  about  ten  feet  above  the 

grassy  meadow-lands,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  ground ;   their  walls  are  of  wood,  and  their 

submerged  during  the  wet  season.     Although  roofs  of  the  leaves  of  the  nipa  palm.    They  are 

very  fertile,  the  lowlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  lower  in  the  rear  than  in  front,  and  present 

river  would  probably  never  do  for  the  abode  of  the  appearance  of  inverted  boots  cut  in  two. 

white  settlers.  The  depth  and  length  of  the  Fly  After  dressing,  the  men  spend  the  cool  hours 

River  adapt  it  admirably  for  navigation,  and  of  the  morning  in  twisting  cords  for  their  nets, 

the  mountainous  regions  toward  its  source,  be-  and  the  women  in  cleaning  the  Imts  and  cook- 

tween  5**  and  ^^  south  latitude,  are  probably  ing  the  early  meal.    Four  meals  a  day  are  eat- 

wholesome  and  are  rich  in  many  natural  prod-  en.    Their  food  consists  of  bananas,  yams,  taro, 

nets ;   yet  it  is  questionable  whether,  unless  sago,  and  breadfruit,  the  flesh  of  the  eiun  and 

valuable  minerals  should  be  discovered  there,  the  kangaroo,  and  fish ;  but,  notwithstanding 

it  would  prove  a  profitable  field  for  either  col-  the  abundance  of  these  articles,  they  eat  also 

onization  or  commerce.    Its  products,  as  far  snakes,  frogs,  fresh-water  turtles,  and  the  lar- 

as  is  known,  are  vegetable  substances,  several  v»  of  different  insects.    They  are  very  fond 

of  them  quite  valuable.    There  are  numerous  of  a  fresh-water  mussel  called  ebe^  whose  shells 

commercial  woods ;  the  nutmeg  grows  in  abnn-  furnish  a  variety  of  implements ;  with  these 

dance,  and  gums  and  resins  of  value  are  found  they  clear  their  path  in  the  forest,  cutting 

in  the  woods.    The  fauna  of  New  Guinea  is  down  a  thick  bamboo-stalk  as  quickly  as  with 

yet  far  from  being  fully  known.    Large  ani-  a  hatchet ;  with  them  they  clean  the  fiber  of 

mals  are  of  course  absent.  which  they  make  the  cords  for  their  fish-nets : 

D'Albertis  recommends  Yule  Island  and  the  they  use  them  for  spoons ;  and  with  pieces  of 

neighboring  coast  as  the  most  favorable  spot  them  they  bore  holes  in  wood,  or  with  great 

to  plant  a  colony — the  island  on  account  of  dexterity  draw  out  splinters  and  thorns.    The 
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lower  law  of  the  kanffaroo  is  also  a  yery  ase-  some  eztoDt,  holding  markets  for  sale  and  bar- 

f al  too\  which  is  employed  in  carvins  and  dec-  ter  at  certain  seasons.    Theft  is  unknown.    To 

orating  the  bones  of  the  ema,  of  which  thej  what  race  these  gentle  and  intelligent  savages 

make  combs,  forks,  etc.    These  people  are  ex-  belong  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty, 

ceedingly  vain  and  fond  of  their  ornaments  ot  They  nave  many  of  the  characteri>tics  of  the 

feathers,  mussel-shells,  and  grasses,  their  neck-  Polynesians,  and  yet  differ  from  them  in  im- 

laoes  and  bracelets.    The  chiefs  wear  breast-  portant  marks. 

plates  of  mother-of-pearl  massel-shells.     The  Rafl^ay,  the  French  naturalist  who  spent 

beard-  and  body-hairs  are  plncked  out  by  the  about  a  year  on  the  northern  peninsula  of  the 

roots,  by  twisting  threads  around  each  hair,  island  of  New  Guinea,  describes  the  Papuans 

They  tattoo  themselves  with  care;  the  chiefs  of  the  Arfak  Mountains  as  of  a  very  greedy 

and  the  women  are  tattooed  all  over.    Tlieir  and  covetous  disposition.    He  says  that  they 

infants  are  carried  in  sacks  of  netting.    They  are  also  cannibals.    The  same  traveler  visited 

are  fond  of  public  discussions,  and  listen  for  the  Molucca  Islands,  where  he  observed  that 

hours  to  one  of  their  village  orators  as  he  di-  the  fauna  differs  on  each  of  the  islands,  the 

lates  upon  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  when  birds  and  insects  on  Tern  ate,  Tidor,  and  Gilolo 

his  harangue  is  finished  another  will  rise  and  belonging  to  completely  distinct  though  allied 

respond.     They  are  always  in  the  mood  to  species. 

talk,  to  laugh,  or  to  dance.  When  they  have  Abotio  Exploration.*  —  The  geographical 
had  remarkably  good  luck  in  the  chase,  or  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  successful  ter- 
have  made  an  unusually  large  catch  of  fisn,  it  mination  of  Professor  Nordenslgold's  expedi- 
is  the  custom  to  invite  the  people  of  a  neigh-  tion  in  search  of  the  northeast  passage.  We 
boring  village  to  a  feast,  at  which  they  appear  begin  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  it  was 
in  their  finest  ornaments,  the  feathers  of  the  left  in  the  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia  **  for  1878. 
bird-of -paradise,  necklaces  of  shells  and  moth-  The  Vega  arrived  September  27.  1678,  near 
er-of-pearl,  artificial  flowers  made  of  feathers  the  promontory  which  bounds  Eol jutchen  Bay 
and  shell,  and  the  highly  treasured  tail  of  the  on  the  east.  During  the  day  the  ship  passed 
kingfisher.  The  sons  of  chiefs  drill  the  boys  through  several  patches  of  newly  formed  ice, 
in  burling  the  spear.  In  the  same  vicinity  were  but  the  temperature  was  very  little  below 
three  other  villages  which  were  almost  cities  zero,  while  the  weather  was  calm  and  fine, 
in  size.  The  street  in  Mon  was  covered  with  On  the  28th  the  Vega  proceeded  under  steam, 
white  sand.  The  huts  and  inare<u  were  built  intending  to  take  advantage  of  a  narrow  open 
with  a  variety  of  designs  and  ornamented  with  channel,  which,  on  the  previous  day,  had  been 
wood-carvings  and  paint :  lizards,  doves,  and  observed  to  extend  between  the  shore  and  the 
human  figures  with  bird-claws  were  some  of  masses  of  drift-ice  which  were  beginning  al- 
the  decorative  designs.  D*Albertis  supposes  ready  to  press  closely  upon  the  promontory, 
the  inhabitants  of  Yule  Island  and  the  coasts  When  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  east- 
to  the  east  and  westward,  who  belong  to  a  ward  the  water  became  muddy,  nor  could 
race  entirely  distinct  from  the  Papuans,  to  deeper  water  be  found  among  the  drift-ice, 
have  invaded  the  island  and  driven  the  latter  which  during  the  night  had  become  firmly 
back  into  the  mountains.  They  are  physically  bound  together  by  newly  formed  ice.  All  at- 
and  morally  superior  to  the  Papuans  of  the  tempts  at  further  progress  were  fruitless,  until 
western  peninsula  and  the  mixed  races  of  the  a  southerly  wind  snodd  disperse  the  ice  which 
interior.  Their  hair  is  chestnut-brown,  their  barred  the  way.  The  position  of  the  Vega 
eyes  of  a  clear  brown,  and  their  skins  of  a  was  by  no  means  a  safe  one.  She  lay  frozen 
chocolate  color,  which  is  deeoer  in  the  parts  in,  but  not  anchored,  in  a  roadstead  quite  ex- 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  heignt  of  the  men  is  posed  to  the  north,  and  only  moore<l  to  a  mass 
5  leet  6  inches  to  5  feet  0  inches ;  of  the  wo-  of  ground-ice  which  had  stranded  in  a  depth 
men,  5  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet  6  inches.  Their  of  about  thirty  feet  of  water  and  about  three 
hair  is  curly,  but  never  woolly  like  that  of  the  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  land.  This 
Papuans.  The  lips  are  usually  well  formed ;  iceberg  was  the  vessePs  only  protection  against 
the  chins  and  foreheads  recede ;  the  limbs  and  the  enormous  ice-pressure  which  winter  storms 
body  are  muscular  and  symmetrical.  The  produce  in  the  polar  seas.  It  was  about  three 
sexual  differences  are  very  salient.  Each  vil-  hundred  feet  long,  eighty  feet  broad,  and  its 
lage  has  three  or  four  chiefs,  who  exercise  a  highest  point  rose  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
sort  of  feudal  lordship,  and  who  differ  from  of  the  sea.  During  the  fierce  storms  which 
the  rest  in  build  and  appearance.  The  temper  assailed  the  vessel  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
of  these  people  is  kina  and  peaceable.  Tliey  the  ship,  the  ground-ice,  and  the  sheet  of  new- 
are  not  remarkably  courageous.  They  are  ly  formed  ice  in  which  she  was  held  fast,  were 
very  sensitive  and  quick  to  take  offense,  but  all  moved  together  considerably  nearer  the 
easily  conciliated  again.  Quarrels  between  shore.  The  spot  where  the  Vega  was  frozen 
husbands  and  wives  are  freauent  In  some  in  is  situated  in  latitude  67^  7'  N.,  longitude 
of  the  villages  the  women  nave  the  upper  178^  SO'  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  neighbor- 
hand.    The  men  and  women  are  both  industri-  ing  land  was  a  wide,  undulating  plain,  bounded 

cms,  the  latter  doing  the  lighter  kinds  of  work.  -  t~^ribUawtag  Mction  on  A>ctte  «xpio»tioDs  i.  ttom  th« 

They  carry  on  commerce  among  each  other  to  pen  of  Uptatn  H.  w.  Hewgitt,  u.  8.  a. 
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on  the  sonth  bj  hills  which  rise  c^adaallj  in 
the  distance,  and  attains  farther  inland  a  con* 
siderable  elevation.  At  the  time  of  the  Vega's 
arrival  the  groand  was  frozen  and  covered 
with  hoar  frost,  bat  still  free  from  snow,  so 
that  the  botanists  of  the  expedition  were  able 
to  obtain  specimens  of  the  flora  of  this  hith- 
erto anknown  region.  Nearest  to  the  shore 
thej  fonnd  dense  beds  of  Elytnus,  interspersed 
with  patches  of  Eelianthus  peploidei,  A  barren 
gravelly  plain  farther  inland  was  covered  in 
spots  with  a  black  lichen,  Oyraphora  probot' 
eiday  and  a  few  flowering  plants,  among 
which  Armeria  iibiriea  was  the  most  common. 
South  of  this  was  a  tract  covered  with  lagoons 
and  small  lakes,  whose  shores  produced  a Inxn- 
riant  growth  of  varieties  of  grass  and  sage^ 
On  the  neighboring  high  groand,  where  the 
soil,  derived  from  weather-worn  strata  of 
gneiss  and  dolerite,  is  richer,  the  vegetation  is 
more  varied.  Here  were  thickets  of  willows, 
extensive  patches  of  Emvstaura  nigrum  and 
Andromeda  tetragonc^  and  large  tofts  of  a  spe- 
cies of  ArUmitia,  Here  were  found  also  the 
frozen  remains  of  the  red  whortleberry,  the 
cloudberry,  Taraxaeiim  officinale^  and  other 
plants  peculiar  to  the  far  north.  In  the  inte- 
rior it  was  observed  that  on  the  driest  por- 
tions of  the  land  the  most  common  plants  were 
Aira  alpina  and  Poa  alpina;  on  the  lower 
places,  Glyeeria  pedieularis  and  Ledum  palus* 
ire,  PeUisites  frigida  and  a  species  of  Salix 
occurred  everywhere,  the  latter  growing  in 
large,  compact  masses,  covering  spots  several 
hundred  square  feet  in  extent,  the  bashes  in 
some  places  being  three  and  four  feet  high. 

At  the  time  the  ship  was  frozen  in,  the  water 
nearest  to  the  shore  was  covered  with  thin  ice, 
which  would  not  bear  a  man's  weight ;  while 
to  seaward  the  drit1;-ice  was  so  firmly  bound 
together  by  newly  formed  ice  that  the  ship 
could  make  no  impression  upon  it.  On  the  2d 
of  October  it  was  possible,  with  some  procan- 
tion,  to  walk  on  the  ice  close  to  the  ship,  and 
on  the  8d  some  of  the  native  Tchuktches  came 
on  board  on  foot.  On  the  18th  Dr.  Almqvist 
started  on  foot  over  the  ice  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  following  the  track  of  some  natives 
who  had  gone  out  walrus- hunting ;  but  after  a 
very  laborious  journey  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn without  having  reached  open  water.  He 
ascertained  that  the  Vega  was  hemmed  in  by 
a  belt  of  drift-ice  about  eighteen  miles  wide, 
and  all  hope  was  abandoned  of  being  released 
before  the  following  summer.  Upon  the  nar- 
row belts  of  sand  which  separated  the  lagoons 
from  the  sea  were  two  Tchuktches'  settlements. 
The  one  situated  nearest  to  the  Vega's  winter- 
quarters  was  called  Pitlek^j,  and  numbered 
originally  seven  tents ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  food,  the  inhabitants  in  the 
coarse  of  the  winter  moved  to  a*  district  near 
Behring  Strait,  which  offered  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  flsh.  The  other  settlement,  Jinretlen, 
lay  nearer  to  the  promontory.  It  also  con- 
tained seven  tents,  bat  the  inhabitants  appeared 


to  be  better  off  than  those  of  PitlekaJ.  Four 
other  encampments,  named  Pidlin^  EoUntchin, 
Ryraitinop,  and  Irgannuk,  were  sitnated  at  a 
greater  distance  toward  the  east,  yet  near 
enough  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  ship.  It  was  diflElcalt  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to 
each  tent,  as  the  Tchuktches  were  continually 

going  from  tent  to  tent,  bat  the  average  nnm- 
er  was  about  five  or  six.  In  all  there  were 
about  two  hundred  natives  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Vega's  winter-quarters.  Their  complete 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  money,  and  the  small 
store  at  the  disposal  of  the  expedition  of  arti- 
cles suited  to  their  wants,  necessarily  increased 
the  price  of  the  latter.  To  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  natives,  the  usual  artides  of 
commerce  in  the  polar  regions,  hkins  and  blab- 
ber, were  not  to  be  had  on  board  the  Vega. 
Partly  by  giving  food  in  return  for  small  ser- 
vices rendered  on  board,  partly  by  distributing 
it  as  a  gift,  the  Vega  was  the  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  famine  which  usually  prevails  during 
the  winter.  A  complete  collection  of  native 
weapons,  garments,  and  household  utensils  was 
secured  by  the  expedition.  None  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel  were  Chris- 
tians, nor  did  any  of  them  speak  any  European 
language  except  an  ocoasiomd  English  or  Rus' 
sian  word.  Lieutenant  Nordqvist  studied  their 
language  with  so  much  seal  and  success  that 
after  a  few  weeks  he  could  make  himself  un- 
derstood. He  brings  back  to  Europe  a  corn* 
plete  vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  also  an 
outline  of  its  grammatical  structure. 

llie  temperature  during  the  winter  was  re- 
corded as  follows,  in  degrees  centigrade : 


MONTHS. 

October 

Novembar 

DMember. 

January 

Febraary 

liareh 

April 

Mjiy 

Jane 


HlBlona. 

M.>i» 

-«0'8' 

♦0-8' 

-272 

-68 

-871 

•►1*9 

-455 

-41 

-48-8 

+o-a 

-8»-8 

-4-2 

-880 

-4-6 

-«6  8 

+  1-8 

-US 

^6-8 

-  ft-2r 

-lS-59 
-22-81 
-25  05 
-2508 
-21-65 
-l8-» 

-  6  97 

-  0-60 


The  most  remarkable  observations  which  ths 
wintering  of  the  Vega  has  yielded  appear  to 
relate  to  the  aurora.  During  the  winter  of 
1878-*79  it  never  appeared  with  the  splendid 
bands  or  draperies  of  rays  so  common  in  Scan* 
dinavia,  but  always  in  the  form  of  faint  \n- 
minous  arches,  which  remained  unaltered  in 
position  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day. 
They  were  constantly  visible  when  the  sky 
was  not  clouded  nor  their  feeble  light  dimmed 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  full  moon.  The 
tidal  observations,  when  compared  with  other 
series  made  in  the  Arctic  seas,  give  important 
indications  regarding  the  distribution  of  land 
and  sea  in  the  polar  basin.  The  greatest 
range  at  the  Vegans  winter-quarters  was  only 
eighteen  centimetres,  which  shows  that  the 
sea  north  of  Behring  Strait  forms  a  marine 
basin  of  limited  extent,  connected  with  the 
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ocean  onlj  by  sounds.    The  yariations  in  the  and  green,  with  a  fine  black- velvet  head ;  the 
height  of  tl)e  water  produced  by  winds  were  beautifully  marked,  un common  Larus  Eoui ; 
much  greater,  amounting  nearly  to  two  me-  a  little  brown  snipe  with  a  bill  widened  spoon- 
tres.     Still  greater  irregular  changes  in  the  like  at  the  point;  several  beautiibl  singers, 
position  of  land  and  sea  appear  to  have  oc-  among  them^  Sylvia  £venmanniy  which  for 
curred  within  the  memory  of  man ;  for  the  somo  days  visited  the  coast  in  great  flocks, 
Tchuktches  were  at  one  time  afraid  that  the  probably  on  their  way  to  breeding-places  far- 
Swedes  would  cause  inundations  along   the  ther  north,  or  waiting  till  the  bushes  in  the 
coast.    This  appears  to  show  that  the  sudden  interior  should  be  free  of  snow.    A  portion  of 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  earth,  which  are  the  purely  Scandinavian  species  here  exhibit 
well  known  in  the  volcanic  regions  farther  some  variations  in  color-marking  and  size.   The 
south,  had  extended  so  far  north.    As  most  of  most  common  mammal  is  the  hare.    It  differs 
the  Tchuktches^  villages  are  situated  close  to  from  the  common  Scandinavian  mountain  hare 
the  sea,  one  of  the  mighty  waves  which  earth-  by  its  greater  size  (its  weight  often  rising  to 
quakes  give  rise  to  would  completely  destroy  fourteen  pounds),  and  by  the  nasal  bone  not 
an  immense  number  of  them.    The  magneti-  diminishing  so  rapidly  in  size.    The  mountain 
cal  observations  made  during  the  winter,  in  fox  ( Vulpes  lagopusy  L.)  is  very  common.   The 
an  observatory  built  of  ice  and  snow,  which,  common  fox  (vulpet  vulgaris^  Gray)  appears 
being  necessarily  on  land,  was  at  a  very  incon-*  also  to  be  common.    A  red  fox,  shot  in  Octo- 
venient  distance  trom  the  vessel,  consisted  of  her,  differs  considerably  from  the  common, 
(1)  absolute  determinations  whenever  oppor-  and  approaches  the  mountain  fox  in  several 
tunity  offered ;  (2)  observations  of  the  changes  particulars.    The  fox^s  food  during  wmter  ap- 
in  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  pears  to  consist  of  hares,  ptarmigans,  and  lem- 
forces,  made  along  with  necessary  absolute  de-  mings.    Of  lemmings  three  species  w^re  met 
terminations  every  hour  between  November  with,  Myod^a  oheruis  (the  most  numerous), 
27th  and  April  1st;  (3)  five-minute  observa-  M,  torquatus,  and   Arvicola  ob^curvM,     The 
tions  on  the  1st  and  15tb  of  every  month,  Tchuktches  state  that  a  little  mouse  also  oc- 
from  and  including  January  llth.  curs,  which  Nordqvist  supposes  to  be  a  Sorex, 
The  natural  history  of  the  region  in  which  The  two  lemmings  often  showed  themselves 
the  Vega  wintered  is  very  poor  m  the  higher  above  the  snow  during  winter,  which  was  not 
plants  and  fung^i,  but  lichens  are  abnn£int.  the  case  with  Arvicola  obienrus.    The  wolf 
The  number  of  insects  and  other  invertebrate  was  seen  only  twice.    The  wild  reindeer  was 
land  animals  was  very  smalL    Land  and  fresh-  also  uncommon,  traces  of  it  having  been  seen 
water  moUusca  were  completely  wanting.    Of  only  once.    Traces  of  the  land-bear  were  also 
coleoptera  only  twenty  species  were  found,  seen,  and  the  natives  stated  that  it  was  not 
belonipng  principally  to  the  families  Carabi  uncommon  in  summer.    The  marmot  (Arc- 
and  Staphylini^  with   two   Oureuluma  and  tomys)  occurs  in  abundance.    An  animal  de- 
Chfy9omelm;  and  the  other  orders  appeared  to  scribed  by  the  natives  as  living  by  the  banks 
be  equally  poor,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  streams  is  supposed  to  be  the  common  otter. 
of  the  Diptera  and  Podurida,    On  the  other  Two  weasel-skins  were  obtained  from  the  na- 
hand,  the  sea-bottom,  though  covered  with  a  tives.    It  is  not  certain  whether  the  ermine 
stratum  of  water  always  about  2°  0.  below  the  occurs  there.     Only  two   marine   mammals 
freezing-point,  swarmed  with  a  large  number  were  seen  during  the  winter,  the  polar  bear 
and  a  great  variety  of  the  lower  animal  types,  and  the  ringed  seal  (Phocafatida),   The  latter 
of  which  the  dredging-boat  almost  daily  made  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  and,  along  with 
a  rich  collection  in  the  channel  which  opened  fish  and  various  vegetable^  forms  the  main 
early  in  summer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  food  of  the  natives.    Of  land-birds,  there  win- 
vessel.     Birds  here  occur  in  much  smaller  ter  in  this  region  only  three  species,  viz.,  Strisi 
number  but  in  a  much  greater  abundance  of  myetea^  Corvus  earax^  and  Lagcpus  tubalpina, 
types  than  in  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  The  lajrt  mentioned  is  the  most  common.    On 
(Greenland;  and  the  bird- world  in  its  entirety  December  14th  two  large  fiocks  of  ptarmigan, 
has  thus  quite  a  different  stamp.    The  birds  one  numbering  about  fifty,  were  seen  about 
common    on    Greenland,  Spitzbergen,   Nova  ten  miles  from  the  coast.    The  raven  is  cbm- 
Zembla,  and  the  coast  of  Nortiiwest  Siberia^  mon  at  the  Tchuktches^  villages.    Its  first  egg 
La/nu  fflaueuM,  ebumeus^  and  tridaetyttu^  Ha-  was  obtained  on  May  81st.    The  mountain 
relda  glaeialU,  Sam<Ueria  apectahilii^  PUctro'  owl  was  seen  for  the  first  time  on  March  llth, 
phansB   nivalii^    Phalaroptu  /uliearitu,  and  but  the  natives  say  that  it  is  to  be  met  with 
Tringa  maritifnaj  the  common  raven  and  sev-  all  winter.     In  open  places  on  the  sea  there 
eral  other  species — are  found  here.     But  in  occur  during  winter,  according  to  the  natives, 
addition  to  these   the   following  uncommon  two   swimmers,    Uria  Brunnieki   and   Uria 
birds  are  met  with :  The  American  eider  (the  grylU.    Besides  these,  there  possibly  winter 
common  eider,  Sotnateria  moUi$$ima,  being  on  the  sea  a  species  of  Mergutui  and  one  of 
absent);  a  srayish-brown  goose  with  bushy  Fuliguloy  a  specimen  of  the  former  having 
yellowish- white  feathers  round  the  neck;  a  been  obtained  on  November  8d  and  of  the 
swan-like  goose,  white  with  black  wing-feath*  latter  on  March  9th.    During  the  wintering  of 
era;  a  species  of  Fuligula^  marked  in  white  the  Vega  large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  the 
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whale  were  found  on  the  beach.    These  at  All  who  nsed  it  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 

lirst  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  whales  left  nothing  to  be  desired.    On  long  journeys 

that  had  beea  killed  by  the  natives  or  bjr  Amer-  in  the  wet  snow  this  foot-covering  is  preferable 

ican  whalers,  but  on  examioation  it  was  found  to  leather,  which  becomes  heavy  and  soaked, 

that  they  must  be  sub-fossil.    This  was  con-  and  hardly  dries  in  tbe  open  air  during  the 

firmed  by  the  natives,  who  stated  that  no  night,  while  canvas  shoes  filled  with  hay  dry 

whale  had  driven  on  land  in  the  memory  of  readily.    Even  when  wet  they  are  light  and 

maa.    Tlie  remains  were  found  to  belong  to  healthy  on  account  of  the  air  which  circulates 

four  or  five  different  species,  of  which  Baksna  through  the  hay.    For  protecting  the  hands, 

mystieetus^  or  a  nearly  allied  type,  was  the  gloves  were  used  made  of  sealskin  and  cba- 

most  common.  mois,  lined  inside  with  sheepskin  and  with  a 

Along  the  coast,  from  the  White  Sea  to  border  of  loug-haired  fur  round  the   wrist 

Behring  Strait,  no  glacier  was  seen.    During  They  were  generally  suspended  by  a  string 

autumn  the  Siberian  coast  is  nearly  free  of  ice  round  the  neck,  as  children  are  made  to  carry 

and  snow.    With  one  exception  there  were  no  their  gloves.    Besides  these,  for  out-of-door 

rocks  along  the  coast  precipitous  enough  to  be  work,  thin  woolen  gloves  were  always  wore 

suitable  breeding  -  places  tor  sea-fowl,  but  a  The  rest  of  the  costume  consisted  of  the  ordi- 

large  number  of  these  birds  were  seen  during  nary  Swedish  winter  clothing,  perhaps  a  little 

spring  flying  farther  to  the  north.    A  warm  heavier  and  warmer  than  usual.   Reindeer  coats 

current,  as  in  Europe,  was  found  to  flow  along  and  reindeer  leggings  were  provided  for  every 

the  northwestern  coast,  and  to  create  there  a  man,  besides  a  variety  of  furs ;  but  they  were 

far  milder  climate  than  that  which  prevails  on  seldom   used,  even  when    the   thermometer 

the  Asiatic  side.    The  limit  of  trees,  therefore,  stood  at     45°  C,  the  men  preferring  a  loose 

lies  a  good  way  to  the  north  of  Behring  Strait,  canvas  suit  worn  over  the  ordinary  sailor's 

while  the  whole  of  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula  dress,  which  afforded  a  welcome  protection 

appears  to  be  devoid  of  trees.  agninst  snow  and  wind.    The  head  was  simi- 

For  the  use  of  future  Arctic  expeditions  Pro-  larly  sheltered  by  a  hood  worn  over  the  Hel- 
fessor  Nortlenskjdld  gives  the  following  de-  singOr  cap,  a  stTpply  of  which  had  been  pro- 
scription of  those  parts  of  their  winter  equip-  cured  from  St.  Petersburg, 
ment  which  were  found  to  be  most  serviceable :        Observations  on  the  weather  were  taken 
According  to  the  meteorological  observations,  until  the  1st  of  November  every  fourth  hour ; 
the  winter   was  not  particularly  cold  when  from  that  date  until  the  1st  of  April,  every 
compared  with  the  winters  experienced  in  the  hour ;  and  afterward  again,  six  times  a  day. 
Franklin  Archipelago  and  in  the  coldest  re-  Between  the  27th  of  iNovember  and  tlie  1st 
gions  of  Siberia.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Ye-  of  April  the  instruments  were  placed  on  the 
ga^s  winter  station  proved  unusually  stormy,  land  at  the  magnetic  observatory ;  before  and 
and  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  offi-  after  that  time,  on  board  the  Vega  or  in  the 
cers  had  to  walk  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ship.    During 
observatory,  nearly  a  mile  aistant  from  the  ship,  the  winter  the  superintendence  was  intmsted 
and  with  the  thermometer  ranging  from  —80  to  Dr.  Stuxberg,  who,  when  everything  around 
to  —  46°  0.    In  calm  weather  a  temperature  of  was  covered  with  ice,  had  to  abandon  his  own 
from  —40°  to  —50°  was  not  felt  so  severely,  zoological  researches.    The  meteorological  ob- 
but  even  with  a  slight  breeze  a  temperature  of  servadons  made  in  the  Vega's  winter-quarters 
—  85°  and  over  became  (^uite  dangerous  to  those  form  the  first  complete  contribution  to  our 
who  tried  to  walk  against  it.  or  incautiously  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  which 
exposed  parts  of  their  faces,  nands,  or  wrists,  prevail  in  the  peninsula  that  separates  the 
Without  giving  warning  by  any  violent  pain.  Frozen  Sea  of  Siberia  from  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
frost-bites  occurred,  which,  if  not  thawed  in  and  the  information  obtained  regarding  the 
time  by  rubbing  the  injured  part  with  the  monsoon-like  northwest  winds  which  standily 
hands  or  with  melted  snow,  soon  become  seri-  blow  in  this  part  of  the  world  during  the  win- 
ous.    Most  of  those  who  were  wintering  in  ter  is  of  importance,  not  only  as  regards  the 
the  Arctic  regions  for  the  first  time  were  more  climatology  of  Siberia  in  general,  but  also  in 
or  less  frost-bitten  as  soon  as  the  cold  set  in ;  connection  with  the  study  of  the  typhoons 
and  in  several  casas  large  blisters,  an  inch  in  and  monsoons  encountered  on  the  coasts  of 
diameter,  made  their  appearance,  but  happily  China  and  Japan.    The  greatest  cold  during 
no  serious  calamity  occurred.    Nor  was  there  the  several  months  was  observed  on  the  fol- 
a  single  accident  of  frost-bitten  feet,  owing  to  lowing  days :  October  24th,  — 20'8°  C. ;  No- 
the  excellent  foot-covering  used  by  the  expedi-  vember  80th,  —27*2° ;  December  28d,  —87*1° ; 
tion,  which  consisted  of  large  canvas  slippers  January  25th,  —45*7° ;  February  2d,  —48-8° ; 
with  soles  of  leather  lined  with  a  layer  of  pre-  March,  29th,  —89.8°.  Twice  the  barometer  rose 
pared  sedge  (Oarex  vesiearia).    Each  foot  was  to  an  unusual  height,  viz. :  December  22d,  at 
incased  in  one  or  two  pair  of  stockings  and  a  6  a.  ic.,  80*78  in. ;  February  17th,  at  6  a.  m., 
covering  of   felt.     This  arrangement  was  a  81*08  in.    The  lowest  barometer  up  to  April 
compromise  between  the  foot-covering  intro-  1st  was  observed  December  8l8t,  at  2  a.  m., 
duced  by  Parry  for  Arctic  traveling  and  the  28*69  in.    The  weather  during  the  winter  was 
boots  filled  with  hay  used  by  the  Laplanders,  in  general  very  stormy,  and  the  direction  of 
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the  wind  nearest  to  the  earth's  surface  almost  coast  of  Siberia  is  roach  inferior  to  Spitsbergen, 
constantly  between  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  Jadg-  with  its  deep  fiords  surrounded  by  steep,  blacky 
ing  from  the  direction  of  the  clonds,  a  similar  and  boldly  shaped  mountains,  and  its  dazzling 
uninterrupted  current,  but  from  8.  £.,  prevailed  white  or  azure-blue  glaciers.  Nor  has  the 
in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  north  coast  of  Asia  been  at  any  time  cut  up 
when  it  descended  now  and  then  to  the  sur-  by  glaciers  into  fiords  and  cliffs  like  Green- 
face  of  the  earth,  brought  with  it  a  warm  and  land,  Spitzbergen,  and  Norway.  Along  the 
comparatively  dry  air.  While  the  tempera-  whole  of  the  enormous  distance  between  the 
ture  was  falling  to  —40^  C,  both  the  mer-  White  Sea  and  Behring  Strait  there  is  not  to 
cury  and  the  spirit  thermometers  were  read  off,  be  found  at  present  a  single  glacier  reaching 
but  below  —40*'  C.  only  the  latter  was  used,  down  to  the  sea,  and  in  autumn  the  north  coast 
None  of  the  mercury  thermometers  used  by  of  Siberia  is  almost  free  from  ice  and  snow, 
the  expedition  suffered  auy  injury  from  the  Only  in  the  high  mountains  on  the  east  side  of 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  mercury,  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  and  between  Behring 
The  latter  when  freezing  always  contracted  Strait  and  Cape  Jakan,  are  there  some  valleys 
into  the  bulb,  although  —40^  C.  on  the  scale  filled  with  snow  during  the  late  autumn ;  but 
was  marked  a  good  way  up  the  tube.  It  is  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  form  the 
therefore  probable  that  mercury,  like  water,  bed  of  a  real  glacier,  which  in  any  case  would 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in  order  to  be  of  small  extent  and  terminate  at  a  consider- 
freeze  when  it  is  inclosed  in  a  tine  tube.  able  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Nor 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  does  one  see  any  snowy  summits  or  mountains 
regular  navigation  in  the  Polar  Sea  of  Siberia,  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  although 
Professor  NordenskjOld  has  come  to  the  fol-  some  of  the  mountains — for  example,  those  on 
lowing  conclusions:  1.  The  voyage  from  tiie  the  western  side  of  Eo^utchin  Bay — attain 
Atlantic  tp  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the  north  a  height  of  2,000  feet  and  more.  If  we  may 
coast  of  Siberia,  cau  be  accomplished  in  a  few  apply  the  conception  of  a  snow-line  derived 
weeks  by  a  suitable  steamer  manned  by  ex-  from  the  study  of  mountains  in  more  southerly 
perieuced  sailors ;  but,  so  far  as  the  conditions  regions  to  countries  situated  in  the  far  north, 
of  the  Siberian  Sea  are  known  at  present,  this  an  assumption  which  can  not  be  quite  taken 
route  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  practical  irnpor-  for  granted,  the  snow-line  of  the  north  coast 
tance  to  commerce.  2.  It  may  now  be  asserted  of  Asia  must  lie  at  a  height  of  over  1,600  feet, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  commu-  On  July  20th,  at  11  a.  m.,  the  entrance  of 
nication  by  sea  between  the  Obi- Yenisei  and  the  Vega  into  Behring  Strait  was  celebrated 
Europe  for  purposes  of  trade.  8.  In  all  prob-  by  the  hoisting  of  flags  and  a  Swedish  salute, 
ability  the  voyage  by  sea  between  the  Yenisei  From  the  East  Cape  her  course  was  shaped  to- 
and  the  Lena,  and  between  the  Lena  and  Eu-  ward  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  a  large  fiord  which 
rope,  may  be  utilized  for  trading  purposes ;  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
but  the  journey  there  and  back,  between  the  ward  of  the  cape  penetrates  the  Tchuktch  Pen- 
Lena  and  Europe,  can  not  be  macle  in  the  same  insula.  Some  days  after  the  ship  anchored 
summer.  4.  Further  explorations  are  neces-  in  Konyam  Bay,  in  latitude  64^  49'  N.,  lon- 
aary  to  decide  whether  a  practicable  communi-  gitude  172^58'  W.  Here  reindeer  -  owning 
cation  by  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  Tchuktches  were  met  with.  It  was  Profes- 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  be  established.  The  sor  NordenskjOld*s  intention  to  penetrate  as 
experience  gained  up  to  the  present  time  shows  far  as  possible  into  St.  I^wrence  Bay,  in  order 
that  at  all  events  machinery,  heavv  tools,  and  to  give  the  naturalists  an  opportunity  of  com- 
other  goods  which  can  not  be  easily  conveyed  pleting  the  study  of  the  physical  conditions 
by  sleage  or  on  wheels  across  Siberia,  may  be  of  the  Tchuktch  peninsula,  which  they  had 
sent  round  by  this  new  sea-route,  from  the  carried  on  during  the  autumn  of  1878  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  estuary  of  the  Lena.  spring  of  1879 ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  bay 

On  the  morning  of  July  18, 1879,  after  hav-  was  found  so  full  of  ice  that  the  Vega  was 

ing  been  imprisoned  in  the  ice  for  294  days,  obliged  to  anchor  off  the  settlement  of  Nn- 

the  Vega  weighed  anchor,  or,  more  correctly,  namo,  situated  immediately  north  of  the  mouth 

ca:$t  off  from  the  large  piece  of  ground-ice  to  of  the  fiord.     Extensive,  though  quite  thin 

which  she  had  been  moored  during  the  winter,  and  rotten,  ice-fields  drifted  past  the  ship  in 

and  which  had  sheltered  her  from  the  most  such  quantities  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisa- 

violent  storms  and  ice-pressure.    Having  first  ble  to  remain  in  this  place  longer  than  neces- 

steamed  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  in  order  sary,  and  the  Vega  only  stopped  here  until  the 

to  clear  the  ice-fields,  she  steered  her  course  afternoon  of  July  21st.    The  encampment  of 

along  the  coast  toward  the  most  eastern  prom-  Nnnamo  is  not  situated,  like  other  Tchuktch 

ontory  of  Asia,  the  East  Cape.    Her  progress  settlements,  low  down  on  the  beach,  but  rath- 

was  impeded  not  so  much  by  the  ice  as  by  the  er  high  up  on  a  promontory  between  the  sea 

misty  weather.    Now  and  then  the  fog  liftecl,  and  a  river  which  empties  here,  and  seems  to 

and  revealed  the  same  castellated  cliff  forma-  be  fnll  in  the  season  when  the  snows  melt, 

tion  wliich  had  been  already  observed  in  sev-  Immediately  above  the  strand- terrace  rises  a 

eral  places  on  the  north  coast  of  Eastern  Si-  high  mountain,theslope8of  which  are  occupied 

beria.    As  regards  beauty  of  scenery,  the  north  by  immense  bowlders,  the  abode  of  numerous 
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mannots,  and  of  Lagomy9  alpinut^  a  speoiea  of  mation,  about  2,000  feet  high.  The  zo^Jlogists 
gnawing  animal  the  size  of  a  large  rat,  and  re-  and  botanists,  finding  the  harvest  on  the  neigh- 
markable  for  the  oare  with  which  daring  the  boring  strand  bat  scanty,  proceeded  in  the 
summer  it  gathers  provisions  for  the  winter,  steam-pinnace  to  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
The  mountain  is  separated  from  the  sea  bj  a  where  they  discovered  grassy  slopes  decked 
narrow  terrace,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  with  tall  shrubs  and  a  great  variety  of  flowers; 
high,  on  which  stood  a  few  tents,  and  which,  and  Dr.  Kjellman  increased  his  collection  of 
as  it  happened,  was  adorned  with  an  eztraor-  the  larger  plants  of  northern  Asia  by  more 
dinary  display  of  flowers.  In  a  very  short  time  than  seventy  species.  Here  also  the  first  land 
and  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres  Dr.  Kjell-  mollusca  on  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula  were  met 
man  here  collected  a  hundred  different  species  with.  Three  reindeer  Tchuktch  families  had 
of  flowers,  many  of  which  he  had  not  previ-  set  up  their  summer  tents  at  the  outlet  of  a 
ously  found  on  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula.  On  deep  brook  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  there  were  still  some  Konyam  Bay.  Their  manner  of  life  diflTered 
patches  of  snow-drift,  and  from  the  summits  but  little  from  that  of  the  coast  Tchuktcbes 
one  could  see  large  masses  of  ice  continually  near  the  Vegans  winter-station,  and  their  dress 
drifting  backward  and  forward  on  the  Asiatic  was  also  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  small 
side  of  Behring  Strait.  Dr.  Stuzberg  made  bells  which  they  wore  on  their  belts.  On  July 
the  ascent  of  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  8 1st  the  expedition  anchored  off  the  north- 
On  the  way  he  came  across  the  dead  body  of  eastern  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  called 
a  native  laid  out  upon  a  stone  grave  of  the  usu-  by  the  Tchuktcbes  Engna,  At  some  distance 
al  Tchuktch  form.  By  the  side  of  the  dead  from  Senjavine  Strait  the  last  drift-ice  was 
lay  a  broken  gun,  a  spear,  arrows,  a  tinder-box,  seen.  The  island  seemed  to  oflfer  no  good 
pipe,  snow-screen,  inil  (a  tool  used  for  remov-  harbor ;  so,  after  devoting  a  few  days  to  an 
Ing  the  ice-rubbish  when  cutting  an  ice-hole),  exploration  which  yielded  an  abundance  of 
and  sundry  other  things  considered  necessary  zoological  and  botanical  specimens,  the  Vega 
for  the  departed  in  a  better  world.  The  body  continued  her  journey  on  the  2d  of  August, 
had  been  lying  here  since  the  previous  summer,  and  on  the  14tli  dropped  anchor  in  an  indiffer- 
From  Nunamo  the  course  of  the  Vega  was  ently  sheltered  harbor  on  the  northwest  coast 
shaped  for  Port  Clarence,  on  the  American  of  Behring  Island.  Here  again  the  naturalists 
side  of  Behring  Strait,  where  the  ship  an-  succeeded  in  gathering  a  rich  harvest  of  inter- 
chored  in  the  afternoon  of  July  22d,  after  a  esting  specimens,  among  others  a  large  collec- 
passage  across  a  sea  covered  with  drift-ice  on  tion  of  the  bones  of  the  supposed  extinct  sea- 
the  Asiatic  side  and  quite  free  from  ice  on  the  cow  (Rhytina  SteUeri),  The  Vega  left  Beh- 
American  side.  Port  Clarence  is  a  very  large  ring  Island  in  the  evening  of  August  19th. 
but  excellent  harbor,  situated  immediately  to  During  the  early  part  of  her  cruise  toward 
the  southeast  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  Japan,  and  while  the  ship  was  sailing  with  the 
the  first  real  harbor  in  which  the  Vega  had  cold  current  wliich  flows  from  the  north,  the 
anchored  since  she  left  Actinia  Harbor  on  wind  was  favorable,  the  weather  mild,  and  the 
Taimyr  Island,  August  18,  1878.  On  the  26th  temperature  of  the  sea-surface  between  9^  and 
the  Vega  steamed  out  of  Port  Clarence,  and,  11**  C.  Bat  on  the  26th,  when  in  latitude  45" 
favored  by  good  weather,  proceeded  to  recross  45'  N.  and  longitude  156^  £.,  the  temperature 
Behring  Strait,  her  next  destination  being  Sen-  of  the  water  began  to  rise  rapidly ;  and  on  the 
javine  Strait,  situated  about  115  nautical  miles  28th,  in  latitude  40''  N.,  longitude  147°  41'  £., 
to  the  southwest  of  East  Cape.  During  the  pas-  the  thermometer  recorded  a  surface  tempera- 
sage  across,  soundings  were  taken,  also  sam-  ture  of  28*4'*  C.  This  showed  that  the  Vega 
pies  of  water  for  analysis,  as  well  as  the  tem-  had  left  the  Arctic  current  which  had  hitherto 
perature  at  various  depths.  The  dredge  or  aided  her  progress,  and  had  entered  what  has 
trawl  was  lowered  frequently,  with  the  most  been  called  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific 
satisfactory  results.  In  the  course  of  the  28th  Ocean,  known  as  the  Euro-Slwo.  The  winds 
the  Vega  stopped,  not,  as  had  been  at  first  in-  now  became  less  favorable,  the  weather  op- 
tended,  in  Glasenapp  Harbor,  which  was  filled  pressively  hot  in  spite  of  violent  squalls  ac- 
with  unbroken  ice,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  companied  by  thunder  and  showers  of  rain, 
most  northerly  fiord,  Konyam  Bay.  The  inner  and  on  the  81st  the  mainmast  of  the  Vega  was 
part  of  this  bay  was  also  covered  with  ice,  the  struck  by  lightning.  In  the  evening  of  Sep- 
breaking  up  of  which  on  the  80th  nearly  brought  tember  2d  the  Vega  anchored  in  tiie  roadstead 
the  Vegans  voyage  to  an  abrupt  conclasion  by  of  Yokohama,  and  on  the  15th  tJie  three  learned 
pressing  her  against  the  land.  Happily  the  societies  of  Japan,  viz.,  the  Tokio  Geographical 
movement  was  seen  in  time,  and  the  ship  re-  Society,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  and  the 
moved  to  a  part  of  the  fiord  free  from  ice.  German  Asiatic  Society,  received  Professor 
The  southeastern  shore  of  Konyam  Bay,  near  Nordensk;j6ld  and  his  companions  at  a  great 
which  the  Vega  was  anchored  for  a  few  days,  banquet  given  in  Tokio,  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
was  a  waste  bog,  the  breeding-place  of  numer-  Koku  Dai  Gakn,  and  presided  over  by  H.  I.  H. 
ous  cranes.  Farther  inland,  the  low-lying  hills  Prince  Kita-Shirakawa-No-lHya. 
were  composed  of  granite,  and  above  them  The  Datch  Arctic  Expedition,  consisting  of 
rose  several  mountain-summits  of  trachyte  for-  the  schooner  William  Barents,  commanded  by 
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Captain  De  Brajne,  sailed  from  Amsterdam  Collins,  meteorologist  and  scientifio  observer, 

Jane  8,  1879,  on  her  second  attempt  to  reach  also  *^  Herald  "  correspondent.    The  Jeannette 

Franz-Josef  Land.    The  crew  numbered  nine  reached  Oonalaska  Aagost  2d,  and  was  last 

men.    H.  M.  Speelman  had  charge  of  the  mag-  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herald  Island  on 

netio  observations.    Mr.  W.  G.  A.  Grant  again  September  8d.     It  was   expected   that  she 

accompanied  the  party  as  photographer,  and  wonld  winter  at  some  harbor  on  the  coast  of 

Mr.  L.  De  Jeude,  student  at  Utrecht,  as  zoOlo-  Wrangell  Land. 

gist.  Captain  De  Hmyne  was  assisted  by  two  The  Franklin  Search  Expedition,  which 
officers,  Mr.  Broeklnrjen,  Lieutenant  first  class,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  Mr.  Ealmeyer,  Lientenant  second  class.  1878,  went  into  winter-quarters  on  the  9th  of 
The  cruise  was  successful,  as  on  the  7th  of  Angust  of  the  same  year,  on  the  northern 
September  Mount  Brunn  on  McClintock  Island  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  about  latitude  64° 
(a  part  of  Franz-Josef  Land)  was  sighted ;  the  N.  and  longitude  90°  W.  Reports  from  Lieu- 
first  time  that  the  newly  discovered  continent  tenant  Schwatka  indicate  that  the  information 
had  been  seen  from  a  sailing  vesseL  The  in  reference  to  the  missing  relics  of  Sir  John 
Barents  began  her  return  voyage  on  the  same  Franklin,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  expe- 
date,  and  reached  Hammerfest  on  September  dition,  was  untrustworthy.  It  is  probable  that 
18th.  A  number  of  scientific  observations  the  expedition  will  return  to  the  United  States 
were  made  during  the  cruise.  during  the  year  1880. 

Captain  A.  H.  Markham,  R.  N.,  and  Sir  Hen-  GEOLOGY,  EXPERIMENTAL.  In  the  ar- 
ry  Gore  Booth  made  a  pleasure  excursion  to  tide  on  the  Fobmation  of  Mountains  an  ex- 
the  Barents  Sea  in  the  Isbjom,  a  sailing  vessel  ample  has  been  given  of  the  occasional  value 
of  about  48  tons  burden.  They  left  Tromsd  of  experimentation  in  seeking  an  understand- 
on  the  18th  of  May,  and,  passing  through  the  ing  of  the  processes  of  nature  in  the  geological 
fiords  to  the  southward  of  North  Cape,  made  evolution.  Although  most  of  the  conditions 
the  first  ice  on  June  4th,  forty  miles  from  the  under  which  the  geological  processes  liave 
'^  Goose  Coast "  of  Nova  Zembla.  The  Matosh-  taken  place  can  not  be  reproduced  in  the  lab- 
kin  Shar  was  found  to  be  impassable  on  the  oratory,  yet  in  individual  cases  new  light  can 
26th,  so  they  shaped  a  course  northward  along  be  thrown  on  geological  problems  by  chemical 
the  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  until  they  were  and  physical  experiments.  When  Sir  James 
stopped  by  the  ice  off  Cape  Nassau.  On  July  Hall  was  able  to  obtain  in  bis  crucible  a  stony 
81  St  they  passed  through  the  Matoshkin  Shar,  mass,  instead  of  the  vitreous  substance  which 
but  found  the  Kara  Sea  full  of  heavy  floes,  and  had  been  predicted,  from  the  chemical  constit- 
therefore  returned  by  the  same  strait.  On  nents  of  basalt,  he  established  Hutton's  propo- 
August  18th  they  met  the  Dutch  expeditionary  sition  that  the  basalts  were  of  volcanic  origin, 
vessel  William  Barents.  The  Isbjom  was  then  Bischoff  in  Germany  and  Sdnarmont  in  France 
steered  northward  along  the  west  coast  once  have  studied  experimentally  some  of  the  chem- 
more,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  rounding  ical  processes  through  which  the  mineral  mass< 
Cape  Nassau,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Cape  es  of  the  earth  have  been  formed  with  consid- 
Manritins,  the  extreme  northeastern  point  of  erable  success.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
Nova  Zembla.  Finally  pushing  due  northward  students  in  this  field  is  M.  Daubr^e,  Director 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  of  the  French  School  of  Mines,  who  has  been 
meridian  of  47°,  they  met  the  ice  in  latitude  engaged  for  over  thirty  years  in  investigating 
78**  N.,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating  through  geolo^cal  phenomena  by  the  application  of  tiie 
loose  streams  of  it  as  far  north  as  78  24',  thns  experimental  method,  and  has  just  published 
reaching  within  eighty  miles  of  Franz-Josef  a  volume  containing  the  results  of  bis  work. 
Land.  Returning,  they  arrived  at  TromsO  on  One  of  the  most  valuable  successes  obtained 
September  22d.  The  explorers  made  a  good  by  Daubr6e  was  the  artificial  production  of 
natural  history  collection,  and  did  some  use-  quartz  crystals.  Like  most  of  his  chemical  ex- 
fnl  geographical  work  by  adding  to  our  knowl-  perimenta,  this  one  was  conducted  by  subject- 
edge  of  the  drift  and  nature  of  the  ice  along  ing  the  substance  operated  upon  to  extraor* 
this  important  route  to  tlie  pole.  dinary  pressure.    This  is  necessary  in  order  to 

The  flteamerJeannette,  fitted  out  through  the  fulfill  tne  conditions  of  the  chemical  changes 

liberality  of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  suled  which  take  place  far  down  under  the  eartb^s 

from  San  Francisco  on  July  8, 1879,  via  Beh-  surface,  nnder  an  enormous  weight  of  superin- 

ring  Strait,  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  oumbent  rocks.    The  operation  is,  however,  at- 

discovery.     She  measures  420   tons,  carries  tended  with  much  danger,  and  only  after  many 

thirty-two  men,  and  is  provisioned  for  three  failures  from  the  rupture  of  materials  of  in- 

years.     The  officers  of  the  expedition  are :  sufficient  resistance  can  a  successful  result  be 

Lientenant    George  W.  De  Long,  U.  8.  N.,  reached.    Heating  water  in  closed  glass  vessels 

commander;  Lieutenant  Chipp,  U.  S.  N.,  ex-  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  steam  would  of- 

eontive  officer ;  Lieutenant  Danenhower,  U.  ten  rend  the  strongest  vessels  apart  like  tinder, 

S.  N.,  navigating  and  ordnance  officer;  Dr.  he  observed  the  action  of  the  superheated  wa- 

Ambler,  surgeon;    chief  engineer,  Melville  ;  ter  on  those  which  were  able  to  withstand  the 

ice-pilot,  Dunbar ;   Mr.  Newoomb,  collector  of  pressure  for  several  days.    The  glass  on  the 

tpedmens  of  natural  history,  etc. ;   and  Mr.  inside  of  the  tnbes  was  found  to  be  partly  con- 
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verted  into  h jdrated  silicates  of  the  type  called  variety  of  these  products  were  detected  in  the 
zeolites,  minerals  which  occnr  in  the  cavities  agglutinated  mass.    One  of  the  most  common 
of  volcanic  rooks  and  sometimes  in  mineral  was  cuprite,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  occurring 
veins.    Another  product  found  in  the  walls  of  in  octabedral  crystals,  which  was  one  of  the 
the  glass  was  the  common  constituent  of  rock  products  of  the  bronze.  *  Ohalcosite,  or  sul- 
formations,  the  anhydrous  silicate  which  is  phide  of  copper,  in  well-forraed  crystals,  was 
called  augite.    But  the  most  interesting  result  also  foand.     The  yellow  copper  ore  (copper 
was  the  occasional  production  of  silica  in  a  pyrites,  the  ordinary  ore  of  the  copper-mines), 
crystalline  form,  with  all  the  characteristics  the  purple  copper  ore,  in  which  the  crystalli- 
of  quartz.    The  quartz  usually  obtained  in  the  zation  is  more  perfect,  and  the  gray  copper 
laboratory  is  a  pasty  substance  which  dries  up  ore,  a  rare  mineral  wtiich  occurs  in  lieantiful 
into  an  amorphous  powder.     The  silica  ob-  tetrahedric  crystals,  and  is  thence  called  tetra- 
tained  by  Daubr6e  was  perfectly  crystallized,  hedrite,  were  all  three  present.    The  leaden 
and  corresponded  in  every  respect  to  quartz  pipes  of  the  ancient  spnngs  yielded  a  similar 
crystals,  except  that,  owing  to  the  short  dura-  list  of  products,  includmg  the  ordinary  miner- 
tion  of  the  experiment,  the  crystals  were  ex-  als  contained  in  lead-veins,  and  also  some  rare 
tremely  minute  in  size.  varieties  of  minerals,  among  which  may  be 
The  pressure  and  the  heat  under  which  many  mentioned  phosgenite.    From  the  deoomposi- 
of  the  geological  changes  of  the  earth  have  tion  of  the  iron  resulted  pyrites  and  other  fer- 
occurred  can  not  be  repeated  artificially  in  ruginous  substances.   Even  the  bricks  and  con- 
physico-chemical  experiments.    Another  con-  crete  of  the  masonry  were  wrought  upon  by 
dition  which  the  experimentalist  is  still  less  the  action  of  the  hot  water  continued  through 
able  to  compass  is  the  secular  duration  of  the  so  long  a  period,  and  yielded  various  sUicates 
chemical  processes  of  nature :  if  all  the  natu-  which  are  identical  with  native  minerals, 
ral  conditions  could  be  artificially  produced,        An  important  but  thus  far  unsolvable  prob- 
the  mineral  transformations  could  not  be  ob-  lem  in  geology  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the 
served,  as  in  most  instances  the  chemical  action  vast  quantities  of  limestone  rock  in  which  there 
must  be  prolonged  far  beyond  the  life  of  man.  is  no  trace  of  organic  structure,  but  which  are 
Fortunately,  however,  this  important  element  made  up  of  fine  granular  particles  of  carbonate 
has  been  supplied  in  certain  instances,  and  we  of  lime.    They  may  be  formed  of  the  decom- 
are  able  to  read  the  results  of  experiments  posed  substance  of  shells,  but  in  the  absence 
which,  none  the  less  fruitful  because  acciden-  of  structural  remains  the  supposition  is  equally 
tally  begun,  have  extended  over  definite  periods  warrantable  that  they  are  merely  chemical  de- 
of  many  centuries.    Most  valuable  opportani-  posits  of  grains  of  carbonate  similar  to  the 
ties  for  watching  mineral  changes  are  offered  concretions  formed  in  hot  calcareous  springs, 
by  the  thermal  springs  used  by  the  Romans,  in  which  are  called  in  Germany   SprudeUteiny 
which  various  mineral  substances  have  been  and  to  the  species  of  limestone  rock  called 
left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  water  odlite.    If  the  rock  were  formed  simply  by  the 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  centuries.    The  ohemi-  precipitation  of  granular  particles  of  carbonate 
oal  decompositions  and  combinations  which  of  lime,  the  question  would  remain  whether  or 
have  resulted  afford  an  invaluable  experimen-  not  the  material  was  derived  from  the  decern- 
tal  illustration  and  revelation  of  the  process  by  position  of  older  rocks  which  had  been  bnilt 
which  mineral  lodes  or  veins  are  formed.    The  up  of  organic  remains.    The  researches  of  the 
richest  discoveries  of  this  nature  were  made  in  English  geologist  8orby  into  the  nature  of 
the  excavations  of  the  hot  springs  at  Bour-  limestone  rocks  belong  to  the  department  of 
honne-les-Biiins,  in  the  department  of  Haute-  experimental  geology.    It  is  possible  to  distin- 
Marne  in  France.    In  the  deposits  at  the  hot-  guish  by  their  different  density  and  hardness, 
tom  of  the  old  Roman  baths  nearly  five  thou-  and  by  their  different  optical  properties-*ona 
sand  Roman  coins,  most  of  them  of  bronze,  being  optically  biaxial,  or  having  two  direo- 
but  three  or  four  of  gold,  and  a  considerable  tions  in  which  double  refraction  aoes  not  take 
number  of  silver,  were  unearthed,  and  also  place,  and  the  other  transmitting  the  ray  un- 
pins and  rings,  statuettes,  and  other  objects  in  divided  in  one  direction  only — between  the 
bronze,  gold,  lead,  and  iron.    Underneath  the  two  forms  of  the  dimorphous  crystallization 
mud  containing  these  metallic  relics  was  a  lay-  of  carbonate  of  lime,  even  when  the  external 
er  of  conglomerate  formed  of  sand  and  fk'ag-  form  is  hidden.     Sorby  shows  that  it  is  an 
ments  of  sandstone  cemented  together  by  min-  important  consideration  regarding  the  preser- 
eral  substances  which  had  been  produced  by  vation  of  shells  in  a  fossil'  n)rm,  whether  they 
the  solvent  action  of  the  water,  heated  to  a  are  composed  of  csrbonate  of  lime  crystallized 
constant  temperature  of  from  68°  to  68°  C,  in  the  dimorphic  form  of  calcite  or  in  that  of 
on  the  metallic  objects  during  the  sixteen  cen-  aragonite.     The  latter  is  an  unstable  form, 
t'lries  that  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  spring,  whose  particles  are  easily  disturbed,  and  under 
These  products  were  identical  with  the  min-  the  action  of  heat  tend  to  recrystallize  in  the 
erals  which  occur  in  veins,  and  in  numerous  form  of  calcite.    In  a  rook  composed  of  sheDa 
cases  they  had  taken  on  perfect  crystalline  whose  composition  was  of  aragonite  the  traces 
forms  indistinguishable  from  those  of  like  sub-  of  organic  forms  would  entirely  diBiq>pear. 
stances  occurring  in  natural  veins.    A  great  The  true  corals  seem  to  be  principally  aragon- 
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ite.  The  greater  number  of  the  ahells  of  gas-  traction  the  solidification  of  the  earth  wonld 
teropods  are  composed  of  the  same ;  while  the  commence  at  the  surface,  the  masses  which 
shells  of  brachiopods  are  invariablj  bailt  from  first  hardened  and  sank  into  the  liquid  mass 
calcite.  8oobe  snells  show  no  trace  originallj  fusing  again  as  they  descended,  until  the  whole 
of  organic  structure.  Such  is  the  case  uf  the  became  sufficiently  viscous  to  prevent  the  so- 
tube  of  the  teredos.  In  aU  shells  composed  of  lidified  portions  from  sinking ;  then  a  solid 
aragonite  the  organic  forms  would  become  ef-  crust  would  form  over  the  whole  surface, 
faced.  The  absence  of  corals  or  other  such  which  would  become  thicker  and  thicker  as 
shells  in  limestone  formations  is  therefore  no  the  cooling  process  went  on,  until  the  globe 
evidence  that  such  organisms  did  not  enter  parted  with  all  its  internal  heat,  and  became 
into  the  original  composition  of  the  rock.  The  entirely  refrigerated.  But  if  the  melting-point 
preservation  of  calcite  remains,  such  as  the  of  the  materuds  were  elevated  under  pressnre 
shells  of  sea-urchins,  and  the  rarity  or  entire  to  such  a  degree  that  solid  portions  sinking 
absence  of  corals  and  other  fossils  of  ara^nite  into  the  liquid  mass  would  not  fuse,  the  con- 
composition,  do  not  prove  that  the  latter  did  not  elusion  would  be  that  at  the  center,  where  the 
exist  in  large  numbers,  since,  their  substance  pressure  was  greatest,  the  process  of  solidifica- 
being  in  a  state  of  unstable  chemical  equilib-  tion  commenced,  and  extended  gradually  ont- 
rium,  the  latter  would  have  fewer  chances  to  ward,  another  solidification  taking  place  at  the 
be  preserved.  surface  at  the  same  time,  perhaps. 

The  metal  lithium  was  supposed  until  quite  The  calculations  of  Sir  William  Thomson 
recently  to  be  one  pf  the  rarest  of  all  minerals,  on  this  subject  were  based  on  experiments  of 
By  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  chemists  have  Bischoff,  which  went  to  show  that  solid  rocks 
recentiy  established  its  presence  in  a  consider-  are  twenty  per  cent  denser  than  the  same  ma- 
able  variety  of  mineral  compounds — ^in  feld-  terials  in  a  molten  state.  Tet  Mallet  found 
spars  and  micas,  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco  and  that  the  blastfurnace  slags  contract  only  six 
a  number  of  other  plants,  and  quite  abundantly  per  cent.  Mr.  Siemens  has  recently  published 
in  many  mineral  springs.  Dieulafait,  a  French  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  his  brother, 
geologist,  has  added  to  the  list  of  substsnces  which  reconcile  the  discrepancies  between 
unexpectedly  containing  lithium.  He  finds  it  these  different  results,  and  which,  with  his  ar- 
in  all  the  primordial  rocks,  and  also  in  the  guments  based  on  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
waters  of  the  ocean  and  inland  seas.  It  was  eruptions,  furnish  a  strong  body  of  proof  in 
before  detected  in  sea-water  by  Bunsen  ;  but  favor  of  the  old  doctrine  that  the  interior  of 
Dieulafait  finds  it  so  diffused  as  to  show  its  the  globe  is  filled  with  a  semi-^uid  mass  of 
presence  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  from  molten  rock.  Friedrich  Siemens  found  that 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  when  glass  fused  to  a  thin  liquid  was  allowed 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  the  Red  Sea,  to  cool,  the  contraction  was  marked  and  rapid 
the  China  Sea,  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  until  it  approached  a  plastic,  viscous  consis- 
Oceans.  In  certain  mineral  springs  he  detects  tence ;  but  that  after  that  the  contraction  was 
it  in  a  single  drop  of  the  water.  He  concludes  slight  in  amonnt,  and  became  less  and  less ;  and 
that  the  salt  lithia  is  no  less  freauent  in  min-  that  at  the  point  of  solidification  a  slight  reSx- 
eral  waters,  and  in  the  mineral  kingdom  gen-  pansion  seemed  to  take  place.  Mr.  Siemens  in* 
erally,  than  potash,  soda,  and  the  other  kindred  sists  on  the  impossibility,  on  Sir  William  Thom- 
alkaliea,  though  present  in  smaller  quantities.  son^s  hypothesis  of  a  solid  nucleus,  of  account- 
On  the  great  and  mysterious  question  of  the  ing  for  the  sedimentary  strata,  many  thoiaand 
conditionof  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  exper-  feet  in  thickness  at  the  earth's  suif ace.  The 
imental  method  has  been  appealed  to,  and  the  theory  of  a  solid  globe  fails  also  to  account  for 
latest  theories  are  chiefiy  based  upon  actual  ob-  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  since  the  assnmp- 
servations  of  the  behavior  of  substances  analo-  tion  of  pockets  of  liquefied  lava  existing  at  dii- 
gous  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  earth  ferent  aepths  below  the  surface  does  not  ex* 
during  solidification.  The  theory  that  the  cen-  plain  the  overfiow  of  lava  at  the  surface.  Sie- 
tral  nucleus  is  a  solid  and  not  a  molten  mass  is  mens  assumes  that  the  hydrous  and  alkaline 
founded  on  the  experiments  of  Bunsen,  Hop-  lavas  which  are  discharged  from  volcanoes  are 
kins,  and  others,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  less  dense  than  the  silicates  with  which  they 
silicious  substances  contracted  during  solidifica-  are  associated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
tion.  From  this  fact  the  deduction  would  be  than  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth's  crust ; 
evident  that  pressure  would  counteract  the  ef-  and  that  they  are  forced  into  the  cavities  and 
feet  of  heat  to  keep  them  in  a  liquid  state,  that  narrow  fissures  of  the  crust  by  hydrostatic  pres- 
their  melting-point  would  be  raised  by  pressure,  sure,  and,  when  the  channel  communicates  with 
and  that  they  would  be  solid  under  pressure  at  the  surface,  are  forced  out  with  a  pressure 
temperatures  where  they  would  fuse  when  al-  which  is  increased  by  the  inclosed  vapor  and 
lowed  to  expand.  The  question  as  to  the  liquid  gases,  unless  the  height  of  the  column  is  so 
or  solid  state  of  the  central  portions  of  the  globe  great  that  hydrostatic  equifibrium  is  attained 
would  Uien  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  con-  before  the  lava  reaches  the  surface.  In  har- 
traction  of  the  materials  at  solidification  and  mony  with  many  other  recent  thinkers,  Sie* 
the  relative  degrees  of  heat  and  pressure  to  mens  supposes  the  ocean-bede  and  lower  por- 
which  they  are  subjected.    Without  such  con-  tions  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  composed  of 
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a  orast  of  denser  materials  than  the  elevated  appointment  of  three  Commissioners,  one  of 
oontiiiental  areas.    The  differenoe  in  elevation  experience  in  the  law  and  one  of  experience  in 
between  the  Central  Asian  platean  and  the  hot-  rauwaj  business,  whose  terms  will  ultimately 
torn  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  amounts  to  12,000  continue  six  years.    Neither  of  them  shall  have 
metres,  representing  a  difference  of  pressure  on  any  interest  in  any  way  in  any  railroad,  and 
the  viscous  magma  of  about  1,000  atmospheres,  shall  so  continue  during  the  term  of  office, 
which  could  not  be  maintained  unless  there  are  Any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  the 
adhering  to  the  crust  partiiUly  solidified  masses  State  that  shall  charge,  collect,  demand,  or  re- 
of  sufficient  thickness  and  density  to  compen-  ceive  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of 
sate  for  the  difference.    The  theory  of  Siemens  toll  or  compensation  for  transportation  of  pas- 
of  a  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sengers  or  freight  of  any  description,  or  for  the 
rocks  which  form  the  continental  elevations  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad>car  npon 
and  those  in  the  depressed  portions  of  the  sur-  its  track,  or  any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or 
face  of  the  globe  is  borne  out  by  some  observa-  upon  any  railroad  within  this  State  which  it 
tions  made  during  the  measurement  of  the  has  the  right,  license,  or  perraismon  to  nse, 
great  arc  of  a  meridian  in  the  Indian  Trigono-  operate,  or  control,  the  same  shall  be  guilty  of 
metric  Survey.    The  deviation  of  the  plumb-  extortion,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
line  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Himalayas  was  dealt  with  as  hereafter  stated.    If  any  railroad 
found  to  be  greatly  less  than  the  computations  corporation  shall  make  any  unjust  discrimina- 
of  Archdeacon  Pratt^  showing  that  the  density  tion  in  its  rates  or  charges  of  toll  or  compen- 
of  the  rooky  mass  of  the  mountuns  was  infe-  sation  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
nor  to  that  of  the  plains.    It  has  been  ascer*  freights  of  any  description. 'or  for  the  use  and 
tained  also  in  gebdetical  surveys  that  gravity  at  transportation  of  any  railroad-car  upon  its  said 
the  coast  is  generally  greater  than  at  the  corre-  road,  or  upon  any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or 
sponding  stations  in  uie  interior  of  continents,  upon  any  railroads  connected  therewith,  which 
The  general  tendency  among  men  of  science  in  it  has  the  right,  license,  or  permission  to  oper- 
England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  is  to  rC"  ate,  control,  or  use,  within  the  State,  the  same 
turn  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  eartii  consists  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  having  violated  the 
of  a  spheroid  of  molten,  viscous  matter,  sup-  provisions  of  the  act,  and  upon  conviction 
porting  a  thin  solid  crust  thereof  shall  be  dealt  with  as  hereafter  stated. 
GEORGIA.    The  recess  of  the  Legislature  The  fifth  section  requires  that  the  Commis- 
of  this  State,  which  commenced  on  December  sioners  shall  make  reasonable  and  just  rates  of 
14, 1878,  came  to  an  end  on  July  1, 1879,  when  freight  and  passenger  tariffs,  to  be  observed  by 
that  body  resumed  its  labors.    The  session  was  all  railroad  companies  doing  business  in  the 
then  continued  until  the  final  adjournment  on  State  on  the  railroads  thereof ;   shall  make 
October  16th.    More  than  1,000  bills  were  in-  reasonable  and  just  rules  and  regulations,  to 
troduoed  and  read  the  first  time.     Of  these  be  observed  by  all  railroad  companies  doing 
nearly  600  were  discussed.    Of  those  discussed,  business  in  the  State,  as  to  charges  at  any  and 
820  were  passed.    Of  those  passed,  the  whole  all  points  for  necessary  hauling  and  delivering 
820  received  the  Governor's  signature  and  thus  freights;  shall  make  such  just  and  reasonable 
became  laws.    Of  these  there  are  over  40  that  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
change  sections  of  the  Code,  and  over  100  that  preventing  unjust  discriminations  in  the  trans- 
are  public  bills,  or  bills  of  general  application,  portation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  the  rail- 
^  The  largest  bill  that  passed  was  the  military  roads  in  the  State;  shall  make  reasonable  and 
bill,  and  the  most  important  was  the  railroad  just  rates  of  charges  for  use  of  r^road-oars 
bill.   The  title  of  thif  measure,  which  expresses  carrying  any  and  idl  kinds  of  flight  and  pas- 
its  object  very  fully,  is  **  An  act  to  provide  for  sengers  on  said  railroads,  no  matter  by  whom 
the  regulation  of  railroad  freight  and  passenger  owned  or  carried ;  and  shall  make  just  and 
tariffs  in  this  State ;  to  prevent  onjust  disorimi-  reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  observed 
nation  and  extortion  in  the  rates  charged  for  by  said  railroad  companies,  to  prevent  the  giv- 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight ;  and  ing  or  paying  any  rebate  or  bonus,  directiy  or 
to  prohibit  railroad  companies,  corporations,  indirectiy,  and  from  misleading  or  deceiving 
and  lessees  in  this  Stat.e  from  charging  other  '  the  public  in  any  manner  as  to  the  real  rates 
than  just  and  reasonabh  rates,  and  to  punish  charged  for  freight  and  passengers.    Nothing 
the  same,  and  prescribe  a  mode  of  procedure  in  the  act  shall  be  taken  as  in  any  manner 
and  rules  of  evidence  in  relation  thereto ;  and  abridging  or  controlling  the  rates  for  freight 
to  appoint  commissioners,  and  to  prescribe  charged  by  any  railroad  company  in  the  State 
their  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  for  carrying  freight  which  comes  from  or  goes 
same**'    The  State  Constitution  m^es  it  the  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  on 
duty  of  the  Legislature  *^  to  pass  laws  from  which  freight  less  than  local  rates  on  any  rail- 
time  to  time  to  regulate  freight  and  passenger  road  carrying  the  same  are  charged  by  such 
tarifb,  to  prohibit  unjust  discriminations  on  railroad ;    but  said  railroad  companies  shall 
the  various  railroads  of  this  State,  and  to  pro-  possess  the  same  power  and  right  to  charge 
hibit  railroads  from  charging  other  than  just  such  rates  for  carrying  such  freights  as  they 
and  reasonable  rates,  and  enforce  the  same  by  possessed  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
adequate  penalties. '^    The  act  provides  for  the  the  Commissioners  shall  have  full  power  by 
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rolefl  and  regulations  to  designate  and  fix  the  An  act  was  passed  appropriating  $60  a  ^ear 

difference  in  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  for  five  years  to  every  soldier  of  the  State  who 

transportation,  to  be  allowed  for  longer  and  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the  late  war.    The  ap- 

shorter  distances  on  the  same  railroad,  and  to  propriation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  al- 

ascertain  what  shall  be  the  limits  of  longer  and  lowing  the  disabled  men  to  boy  a  leg  or  arm 

shorter  distance.    If  any  railroad  company,  by  for  themselves.    It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 

its  ag^ents  or  employees,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  to  the  State  will  be  between   $50,000  and 

violation  of  the  roles  and  regulations  provided  $100,000. 

and  prescribed  by  the  Gominissioners,  and  if,  The  most  important  measure  relating  to 

after  due  notice  of  such  violation  given  to  the  education  was  the  passage  of  an  act  creating  a 

principal  officer  thereof,  ample  and  full  reoom-  normal  school.      The  law  requires  that  Uie 

pense  for  the  wrong  or  iignry  done  thereby  to  State  shall  furnifih  an  appropriation  of  $6,000 

any  person  or  corporation,  as  may  be  directed  per  annum  whenever  the  agent  of  the  Peabody 

by  the  Commissioners,  shall  not  be  made  with-  fund  may  furnish  a  like  amount.    The  school 

in  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  such  notice,  shall  then  be  located  in  the  city  or  town  of  the 

such  company  shall  incur  a  penalty  for  each  State  tliat  offers  the  most  liberid  inducements 

offense  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  thou-  to  it. 

sand  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dol-  An  act  was  passed  to  define  the  crime  of 

lars,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Judge  presiding.    An  lobbying,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the 

action  for  the  recovery  of  such  penalty  shall  same.     It  declares  two  classes  of  persons  to 

lie  in  any  county  in  the  State  where  such  vio-  be  lobbyists:  1.  Persons  who  misrepresent  the 

lation  has  occurred  or  wrong  baa  been  perpe-  nature  of  their  interests  in  any  matter  pending 

trated,  and  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  State  in  either  Douse ;  and,  2.  Persons  who  are  em- 

of  Georgia.    The  Commissioners  shall  institute  ployed  for  a  consideration,  by  any  person  or 

such  action  through  the  Attorney-General  or  corporation  interested  in  any  measure,  to  favor 

Solicitor-General,  whose  fees  shall  be  the  same  cr  oppose  such  measure.    These  two  classes  are 

as  provided  by  law.    The  three  Commissioners  ])rofaibited  from  any  personal  solicitation  of  a 

appointed  by  the  Governor  were  ex-Governor  member  of  either  House,  by  private  interview, 

Smith,  Samuel  Barnett,  and  Major  Campbell  letter,  message,  or  other  means  and  appliances 

Wallace.  not  addressed  to  the  Judgment    All  others 

There  was  a  large  number  of  local-option  may  approach  members  in  any  manner,  but  the 

laws  passed,  and  the  tendency  of  the  legislation  above  classes  are  prohibited  from  doing  so 

shows  that  the  cause  of  prohibiti<Mi  is  gradually  under  penalty  of  being  guilty  of  a  felony.    The 

gaining  ground.    In  many  counties  the  prohi-  men  who  approaches  a  member  under  false 

bition  IS  made  absolute,  and  in  many  others  it  colors,  or  wno  comes  with  a  fee  or  other  re- 

is  left  to  the  vote  of  the  people.    In  the  north*  ward,  becomes  a  felon, 

em  part  of  the  State  the  interest  is  the  most  Previous  to  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  in 

dedded.  December,  1878,  a  committee  was  appointed 

The  highest  rate  of  interest  that  may  be  ex-  to  make  an  investigation  into  alleged  frauds  In 

acted  in  the  State  is  eight  per  cent.,  but  only  the  disposal  of  wild  lands  on  the  part  of  the 

in  specified  cases.    When  no  rate  is  named  in  office  under  the  charge  of  Comptroller* General 

a  contract,  the  legal  rate  remains  at  seven  per  Goldsmith.    These  are  lands  not  in  cultivation 

cent.    A  violation  of  these  conditions  brings  a  or  use,  and  of  course  bringing  no  revenue  to 

forfeiture  of  the  interest  and  excess  of  interest  their  owners.    They  are  scattered  throughout 

charged.  the  State,  and  the  taxes  are  scarcely  ever  paid 

A  military  bill  was  passed,  which  provides  on  them.    The  law  provides  that  they  shall  be 

for  a  reorganization  of  the  State  volunteer  sys-  sold  in  default  of  taxes.    Hundreds  of  thou- 

tem.    There  are  to  be  no  regiments,  but  all  the  sands  of  acres  have  been  sold  within  the  past 

companies  are  to  be  formed  into  battalions,  year  or  two,  bringing  only  about  enough  to  pay 

The  Governor  is  to  enforce  such  organization,  the  taxes.    It  was  found  that  the  JL  /a$.  for 

The  white  and  colored  battalions  are  to  be  these  lands  had  been  transferred  by  the  Comp- 

kept  separate,  and  are  to  be  organized  in  dif-  troller  to  lour  men,  who,  as  speculators,  bougnt 

ferent  series,  so  that  each  series  will  have  its  in  thus  probably  800,000  acres  of  land  for  little 

senior  officers.    A  State  flag  is  adopted  for  the  more  than  the  taxes,  and  less  than  one  per  cent 

first  time.    Not  a  dollar  is  to  be  expended  on  of  their  assessed  value.    The  speculation  was 

the  military  except  what  may  arise  from  the  a  gigantic  one,  and  an  investigation  was  or- 

fines  and  forfeitures  of  the  military  courts-  dered.    The  OomptroUer  claimed  that  he  had 

martial,  which  will  be  nominal.    The  proposi-  made  the  transfers  under  the  written  opinion 

tion  urged  by  the  Military  Commission  that  a  of  the  Attorney-General,  which  was  true.   The 

per  capita  tax  of  fifty  cents  be  levied  for  milita-  committee   made  their  report  on  July  7th. 

ry  purposes  was  rejected  by  the  Judiciary  Com-  The  minority  said  they  could  find  no  evidence 

mittee  as  unconstitutional.    The  Governor  re-  that  the  ComptroUer  had  any  interest  in  the 

mains  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  transactions,  except  his  charge  for  costs,  and 

navy  of  the  State,  and  the  Superintendent  of  added:  *Mn  view  of  the  wholesale  frauds  com- 

Publio  Buildings,  who  is  Mr.  John  B.  Baird,  mitted  in  these  transactions,  we  respectfully 

was  made  A<]|jutant-Ghsneral  of  Georgia.  recommend  that  the  Legislature  do  pass  an  act 
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deolaring  all  these  sales  had  under  transferred  that  it  will  be  your  pleoiuro  to  do  for  me  this  act  of 

ft.  fa».  null  and  void,  as  some  of  the  courts  i"^^^                               ^-  ^  GOLDSMITH, 

have  already  decided,  and  another  to  with-  xhe  paper  exonerating  the  Comptroller,  of 

draw  all  protection  of  any  statute  of  limitation  y^YAch  the  above  is  an  extract,  was  presented 

or  Uw  of  prescription  from  aU  such  titles,  or  to  members  of  the  committee  with  a  request 

others  founded  on  them  or  emanating  from  f^^  ^hem  to  sign  it.    Two  of  them  did  so,  two 

them;  and  this  committee  beg  leave  to  con-  refused,  and  the  chairman  was  not  approached. 

,tinue  their  organization  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  ^  jpiend  of  Goldsmith  went  to  the  two  mera- 

paring  these  bills,  and  reporting  them  as  soon  ^ers  who  refused  to  sign  the  paper  and  pleaded 

as  possible."  The  minbrity  report  opposed  buch  ^^h  them  to  do  so.    They  still  refused.    He 

a  law  as  unconstitutional,  and  said :  "  But  the  then  oflfered  one  of  them  $250  and  the  other 

greatest  objection  to  the  course  recommended  ^iq(^  ^nd  a  suit  of  clothes,  to  sign  the  paper, 

by  the  minority  is,  that  to  pa^  such  «jt  would  xhey  indignantly  refused,  and  reported  the  at. 

be  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  judiciary,  a  tempted  bribery  to  the  chairman.    The  com- 

oodrdmate  branch  of  the  government.    This  ^j^ttee  made  a  supplemental  report,  stating 

we  can  not  do.    The  Oonstitution  forbids  it,  ^m^^g  oth^r  matters  that  an  attempt  had  been 

and  any  such  act,  if  passed,  would  be  ipao  facto  ^^g^^  ^y  bribery  to  induce  two  of  its  members 

void.    It  would  be  far  wiser  to  attempt  no  re-  to  sign  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Comptroller, 

troactive  legislation,  but  leave  all  these  intri-  liXhig  paper  had  for  its  object  the  acknowl- 

cate  legal  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  courts,  edgment  by  the  members  of  the  committee 

the  tribunals  established  by  the  Oonstitution  that  certain  things  had  been  omitted  in  the 

to  interpret  and  administer  the  law."     The  report  which  ought  to  have  gone  into  it,  and 

Comptroller  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  com-  that  certain  other  things  embraced  m  the  re- 

mittee,  in  which  he  said :  pQrt  were  couched  in  language  different  from 

I  do  not  pfopoflo  to  discuss  the  legality  of  the  trans-  that  in  which  a  majority  of  the  committee  had 

f&n  or  the  reoommendation  which  you  make  to  de-  agreed  should   be  employed,  thus  doing  the 

olare  them  void,  because  these  reoommendationfl  are  Comptroller-General  unintentional  injustice." 

ooncurredmbyamoiontyofyour  oommittee,  and  be-  tt^  J1.^««*.,v^  :♦    ^^  ^k*   t  a»:/>i«4..««a    -«.^    •k^ 

cause,  if  they  are  vaUd,  no  legislation  can  mike  them  ^J  reported  it  to  the  Lepslature,  and   the 

void,  and,  if  they  are  void,  no  legislation  can  make  whole  city  was  soon  greatly  excited  over  it. 

them  vaUd.    The  law  of  1874  fixes  their  status,  and  The  House  of  Representatives  ordered   the 

what  that  is  the  oourte,  I  presume,  wiU  detennine  in  arrest  of  Hinton  Wright,  the  man  who  had 

reference  to  the  law  as  it  then  existed.    Boing  doubtful  ^^  ^  ^j^    ^^^          ^  appointed  a  new  com- 

myself  as  to  the  transfers,  1  applied  to  the  Attorney-  vuoiw*  «iiq  uwuvo,  wsm.  at/pu.uv^  »  uo*t  wuj 

General,  and  acted  on  his  opinion.    If  the  transfere  mittee  of  investigation.     In  a  lew  days  this 

are  declared  void  by  the  courts.  I  shall  have  no  sym-  committee  reported  that  they  had  discovered 

pathy  with  any  one  except  such  bona  fide  purohasers  a  series  of  gross  frauds  in  the  office  of  the 

M^may  have  Wunderthe  opinion  of  the  Attoi^^^^  Comptroller-General,   and  recommended   the 

Genenu,  misled  m  the  mvestment  of  their  money.  s^^^;.^k.«««*  ^P4>k»*  ^4n^^.     tk«  u»n«^»i^« 

Beyond  this,  I  shall  rejoice  with  the  committee  in  tfie  impeachment  of  that  officer.    The  House  elect- 

deieating  of  any  frauds  that  may  have  been  perpetrated  ed  six  managers  of  the  impeachment,  who  pre- 

by  any  one.  sented  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  the  following 

The  portion  of  your  report  that  does  not  express  series  of  charires : 

what  I  undentand  to  be  the  views  of  a  minority  is  the  ^ 

omission  to  state  that  it  was  in  evidence  that  before  Article  1.  That  Washington  L.  Goldsmith,  Comp- 

the  appointment  of  your  committee  I  had  taken  official  troller  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  did,  on  the  1st  day  of 

action  through  the  Solicitor-General  in  Dodj(e  and  October.  1877,  illegally,  wrengftilly,  and  corruptly 

Montgomery  Counties  to  compel  the  sheriflli  by  rule  collect  fifty  cents  on  mn.f<u,  against  wild  lands, 

to  aooount  for  the  entire  sales  in  those  counties,  less  Abt.  2.  That  said  Goldsmith,  on  the  25th  day  of 

the  legal  costs  and  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  tiie  State  September,  1877,  did,  ill^rally,  wroiu^ully,  and  cor- 

by  the  transferees ;  and  at  the  time  or  your  investiga-  ruptly,  issue  writs  of  Ji,  ja„  agunst  lands  m  certain 

tion  it  was  in  evidence  that  I  had  directed  rules  to  oe  counties. 

issued  against  every  sheriif  who  had  failed  to  make  Abt.  8.  That  said  Goldsmith  extorted  fit>m  W.  P. 

proper  returns.    In  doing  this  I  exhausted  my  power  Anderson  $4  on  eight  fi.f<u.^  although  said  lots  bad 

as  Comptroller,  and  if  any  unnecessary  delay  has  oo-  not  been  advertised  thirty  days  according  to  law. 

curred,  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  is  not  in  my  depart-  Abt.  4.  That  s.iid  Goldsnuth  did,  iDegally^  wrong- 

ment.    These  views,  I  understand,  were  concurred  in  fhUy,  and  corruptly,  refuse  to  receive  ftx>m  W.  P.  An- 

by  a  minority  of  your  committee,  and  were  to  bo  em-  derson  taxes  on  wila  lands,  compelling  said  Anderson 

bodied  in  tne  report.    If  these  facts  were  stated,  I  to  pay  $4  on  eiffht/./M.,  although  said  land  had  not 

should  have  no  oomplamt ;  but  their  omission  leaves  been  advertised  the  requisite  thii^  days, 

an  inference  that  I  had  left  undone  what  I  ouffht  to  Abt.  6.  That  said  Goldsmith  aid,  on  or  before  the 

have  done,  in  order  to  compel  an  accountability  by  the  81st  day  of  October,  1877,  for  and  in  oonsidcrstion  of 

Bheri£&.  $100,  paid  bv  Daniel  Lett,  issue  fi.fat,  on  the  lands 

I  also  understand  that  the  committee  agreed  to  of  Bondeau  ^  Co. 

report,  instead  of  what  was   reported,  that,   **  after  Abt.  6.  That  said  Goldsmith,  on  divere  oocasionf 

thorough  investigation,  nothing  could  be  found  to  im-  after  October  11, 1877,  did  illegally  pay  out  to  divers 

plicate  the  Comptroller- General,  directly  or  indirectly,  parties  money  aggregating  in  amount  $8,175.78,  with- 

m  any  firaud  or  speculation  whatever.'*   All  these  facts  out  the  consent  or  warrant  of  the  Governor, 

are  borne  out  by  the  evidence  and  my  statement  be-  Abt.  7.  That  said  Goldsmith,  unmindftil  of  his  du- 

fore  the  committee,  and  I  nnderstood  were  to  be  cov-  ties,  etc,  did  illegally  issue  to  the  sheriffii  of  the  State 

ered  by  the  reporL    They  have  been  omitted,  and  as  circulars  delegating  to  the  same  certain  trusts  and  dn- 

the  omission  subjects  the  report  to  misconstruction,  tics  intrusted  to  him  by  the  State. 

I  ask  you   respectfully  to  indicate  by  your  concur-  Abt.  8.  That   said  Goldsmith,  on  the  Ist  day  of 

renoe  in  this  statement  the  truth   of  the  facts  set  June,  1870,  without  the  color  of  right,  and  in  disre- 

inth.    I  make  this  request  because  I  feel  confident  gord  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  did  rail  to  turn  over  to 
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die  TreoBurer  laree  sums  of  money,  aggregating  |4,-  oipal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  office 

682.60,  whicj  hadf  been  ooUocted  by  him,  as  taxes  upon  of  the  State  School  CommisBioner. 

SSolTiSdi  mX!'       "^^               "^ ""  ^  ^"  The  committee  on  the  investigation  of  the 

AST.  9.  That  eaid  Goldsmith,  between  Moich,  1874,  Treasury  Department  made  m^ority  and  mi- 

and  February,  1876,  did  make  and  present  to  John  nority  reports  on  September  15th.    The  ma- 

Jonee,  Treasurer,  fraudulent  returns  concerning  mon-  jority  say  that  they  "  have  found  at  the  very 

•ys  oollocted  by  nun  on  account  of  wud-Iand  taxes.  fi,-«ok/*u  ^f  fYi^ii*  in«Aafi«*ofi..Tia  *..,«>.  -«^««i.; 

•^Abt.  10.  Tlit  said  Goldsmith  collected  as  insur-  ^^peshold  of  their  mvestigatic^ns  such  conclu- 

•noe  foes  the  sum  of  $12,678.06,  and  paid  into  tho  **^®  evidence  of  malfeasance  in  office  by  J.  W. 

Treasury  of  this  sum  only  $2,467.60,  keeping  in  his  Renfroe, .  Treasurer  of   the  State,   that  they 

possession  the  sum  of  $9,720.46.  tlio  law  rcquinng  him  feel  it  their  imperative  duty  to  lay  the  same 

o^lESed^^*^^^^^  ^^  *^^  Treasury  aU  sums  thus  before  the  House  without  delay."    They  then 

^Abt.  11.  That  said  Goldsmith  did,  in  the  month  of  pr^e®d  to  state  instances  in  which  he  depos- 

May,  1879,  pennit  to  be  fraudulently  chimaed  and  ited  money  in  certain  banks,  under  an  agree- 

altered  certom  records  used  in  tho  Comptrolk)r-Gen-  ment  with  his  sureties,  and  received  some  in- 

eral's  office.            .,«,,..,,      ,            ,  terest  on  such  deposits  for  his  own  use.    Then 

Abt.  12.  That  said  Goldsmith  docs  keep  and  em-  « i^^v  aav  • 

ploy   in  his  office  one  James  M.  Goldsmith,  after  ^  ^^  * 

Knowing  of  his  unlawful  acts  in  changing  rooorda  in  The  testimony  shows  this  to  have  been  the  undcr- 

the  Wild-Land  Office.  standing  and  agreement,  but  the  committee  are  of  tiie 

Art.  18.  That  said  Goldsmith  did,  on  the  1st  of  opinion  that  in  this  matter  the  Treasurer  has  been 

October,  1878,  make  and  preiwire  fake  and  incorrect  guilty  of  a  plain,  direct,  and  jmlpable  violation  of  the 

statements  and  exliibits  of  money  collected  by  him  to  Iaw  and  breach  of  his  officud  duty.    Prior  to  the 

the  Governor  and  Legislature.  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  the  law  control- 

AxT.  14.  That  said  Goldsmith  has  appropriated  to  li^^g  this  question  is  contained  in  the  eleventh  para- 

hia  own  use  money  belonging  to  the  State.  ffmph  of  section  12  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assem- 

Art.  16.  That  said  G^dsmith  did,  on  the  dates  of  bly  approved  Februaiy  26,  1876,  which  is  in  these 

the  10th,  12th,  and  16th  of  July,  1879,  collude,  oom-  words :  "  The  Treasurer  shall  not  under  any  droum- 

bine,  and  conspire  with  one  Uinton  P.  Wright  to  stances  use  himself,  or  allow  others  to  use^  the  funds 

control  and  influence  P.  D.  Davis,  a  member  of  this  of  the  State  in  his  hands ;  and  for  HYery  violation  of 

body.  this  section  he  is  liable  to  the  State  for  the  sum  of  five 

Art.  16.  That  said  Goldsmith  did.  on  the of  hundred  dollars  as  a  penalty,  or  a  forfeiture  of  his  sal- 
July,  1879,  employ  one  Uinton  P.  Wnght  to  bribe  tho  "7»  '^  »uoh  forfeiture  will  pay  the  penalty  incurred." 
Hon.  Lewis  Strickland,  a  member  of  tins  body.  While,  tlierefore,  it  is  true  that  the  stipulations  al- 

Abt.  17.  That  said  Goldsmith,  by  tho  proceedings  readjr  recited  were  made  between  the  Treasurer,  the 

and  conduct  as  set  forth  in  preceding  sections,  for  the  sureties,  and  the  banks,  and  were  intended  to  meet 

sake  of  lucre  and  SGlf-aggrandizcmont,  Ha^  set  a  mis-  the  lettisr  of  this  law,  yet  the  contrect  between  the 

ereble  precedent  to  those  in  high  office.  sureties  and  the  banks  for  the  payment  to  the  sureties 

of  interest  on  the  State  deposits,  and  the  receiving  by 

I     ChArges  of  impeachment  against  the  Comp-  ^o  Treasurer  of  his  portion  of  those  payments,  is 

troUer  were  made  by  the  Honse  to  the  Senate,  de*riy  and  unciucstionably  a  violation  of  the  hiw  in 

j^*x-ii              .a..^                 A-      xt^  its  smnt  and  substance, 
and  that  body  organized  into  a  court  for  the  Again,  more  than  one  half  the  entire  amount  re- 
trial of  the  same,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  oeived  by  the  Treasurer  from  this  source  was  paid  to 
State  in  the  chair,  on  Angust  21st.    The  trial  him  subs^equcntly  to  the  6th  day  of  December,  1877. 
was,  however,  postponed  to  tlie  first  Monday  in  ^^  ^^»?**  ^Y  ^®  pre«»t  Constitution  was  ratified  and 

September.    Its  result  is  stated  in  tlie  foDow-  f??^.^^  tie  people  and  became  the  oipinic  law  of 

h^(/b%;uAu«i .     Abo  loouiv  »  Dwti^u.  lu  buo  wuvvT  this  State;  and  whatever  justification  or  excuse  may 

ing  sentence  read  by  the  Chief  Justice :  be  set  up  by  the  Treasurer  under  the  langua^  of  the 

The  Ilouse  of  Bepresentativcs  and  all  the  people  of  statute  just  dted,  he  certainly  oould  not  mistake  or 

Georgia  vs.  Wasuington  L.  Goldsmith,  Comptroller-  misoonstrue  the'plain,  positive,  and  comprehensive 

General.    Impeachment.  provision  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  Bubiect.    Par- 

Whereas,  it  appean  from  the  record  of  the  trial  had  sgnph  five  of  section  two  of  article  five  of  that  instru- 

in  the  above-stated  case,  now  before  the  Court,  that  i^^^t  provides  that  **  the  Treasurer  shall  not  be  al- 

the  defendant  was  guilty  of  the  chaises  contained  in  lowed,  directly  or  indirectiy,  to  receive  any  fee,  inter- 

tbe  firet,  tiiird,  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  four-  jst,  or  reward  from  any  person,  bank,  or  corporation 

teenth,  and  seventeenth  articles  of  impeachment  pre-  'or  deposit  or  use  in  anv  manner  of  the  public  f\inds ; 

ferred  against  him  by  tho  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  enforce  this  provision 

and  was  found  not  gmlty  of  the  charges  contained  in  by  suitable  penalties." 

all  the  other  articles:  whoreunon  it  is  considered,  or-  jhey  further  reported  that  the  Treasurer, 

Sof-^le^^  ^^t.^'^^X^^t  fo/f^g  officially  the  coupons  on  the  bonds 

fendant,  the  said  W.  L.  Goldsmitii,  Comptroller-Gen-  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad  Company,  en- 

•ral  of  tho  said  State  of  Georgia,  be  and  he  is  hereby  dorsed  by  the  State,  charged  said  railroad  com- 

removed  from  the  said  office  of  Comptroller-General,*  pany  therefor  IJ  cent  per  coupon,   and  did 

hereby  declared  to  be  disqualified  to  hold  and  eiyoy  officers  of  the  company  |247  m  payment  of 

any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  within  the  State  of  that  claim,  which  snm  of  money  be  converted 

Georgia  during  his  natural  lite.  to  his  own  use  and  benefit.    And  they  con- 

rtvi  «  T   ..    a    ^^^^^Jf^  Y^?'^^\  eluded  by  recommending  that  he  be  impeached 

S^ptemb^ll  mT"^   ^^"°'"                    '^  f^*-  ^'9^  <^"™«»  ^'^d  misdemeanors  in  oflice, 

'        *  and  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 

On  Angust  11th,  in  the  Honse,  fonr  com-  announce  the  matter  to  the  Senate. 

mittees  of  nine  members  each  were  appointed  The  minority  of  one  took  an  entirely  differ* 

to  investigate  the  Treasury  Department,  the  ent  view  of  the  case,  saying  that  he  felt  com- 

Agrionltoral  Department,  the  office  of  the  prin-  pelled  to  submit  his  report  "  in  deference  to 
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my  views  of  tho  trne  interests  of  tbe  State,  plaoed  the  public  ftmds  in  ttaj  of  these  inedtotigiis 

iLni\  tn  mv  fianflA  of  inatipii  to  a  nnhlin  offir^r  **  ^P^^  "^7  <>tner  terms  than  those  which  impliedly  it- 

ana  to  my  sense  oi  jusuce  to  a  paouo  omcer.  j^  ^^  ^i  deposits.    The  ftct  that  he  rooeiTed  a  bom. 

in  nis  repon  ne  says :  mission  or  percentage  on  the  monthly  balances  does 
The  committee  have  submitted  tbe  Treasury  De-  not  of  itself  add  to  the  character  of  tbe  deposits  anj 
partment  to  the  doeest  scrutiny,  and  have  ascertained  additional  attribute  of  usiuff  himself,  or  permitting 
that  the  condition  of  the  accounts,  as  shown  by  the  ohers  to  use,  Uie  public  ftuos.  If  he  is  in  the  latter 
records  and  books,  is  satisfactory  to  the  most  exact-  case  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute,  he  is  eqoal- 
ing.  The  method  obdcrved  by  that  officer  is  calcu-  ly  so  tiliough  no  commission  or  percentage  be  paid 
lated  to  secure  correctness,  and  is  at  the  same  time  mm.  It  would  seem  that,  to  violate  the  law  as  it  then 
simple  and  easily  understood.  The  funds  of  the  State  stood,  there  must  have  been  some  contract  with  the 
have  either  been  expended  upon  proper  vouchers,  or  banks  in  reference  to  the  time  the  money  was  to  re-  ^ 
have  been  at  all  times  deposited  in  banks  in  conform-  main  in  their  custody,  or  as  to  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ity to  law.  posited,  or  as  to  some  other  feature  which  destroyed 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Treasurer  has  the  identity  of  the  tranaaction  with  the  oidinair 
spared  no  efforts  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  deposit.  That  a  commiaaion  or  peroentBM  was  paid 
to  protect  the  public  interest!  confided  to  him.  There  ipso  /ado  did  not  vary  the  terms  of  the  depodt,  and 
are  two  matters,  however,  which  I  deem  proper  to  more  emphatically  is  tnis  so  when  the  banks  eqvess- 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  1  v  agroeaL  with  the  securities  that  no  such  result  would 
On  the  day  of  the  assembling  of  the  committee,  we  toUow,  but  that  such  deposits  were  subject  to  the 
received  from  tlie  Treasurer  a  communication,  request-  chock  of  the  Treasurer  at  any  and  all  times, 
inff  the  clo:<C8t  scrutiny  of  his  department  and  of  his  When  we  add  to  this  reasoning  the  resolution  of 
official  conduct,  whether  the  investigaUons  be  based  1871,  passed  by  the  first  Democratic  Legblature  which 
*^on  rumor  or  otherwise."  After  we  had  thoroughly  met  under  the  Constitution  of  1868,  it  is,  to  say  the 
examined  his  office,  lus  books,  his  bonk  aocountB,  least,  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  any  law  was 
etc.,  and  found  everything  in  admirable  condition,  we  violated  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
summoned  him  betoro  us,  and  found  him  ready  and  1877.  That  resulution  says  exprossly  that  the  Tr«a- 
prompt  to  answer  any  and  all  inquiries.  Among  surer  shall  not  be  held  lialue  for  any  mterest  on  depos- 
other  matters,  he  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  some  its.  It  is  a  legislative  construction  of  the  section  of 
of  the  securities  on  his  official  bond,  he  had  deposited  the  Code  above  alluded  to.  It  is  true  that  paragru>h 
the  public  money  in  certain  banks ;  that  these  banks  five  of  the  second  section  of  the  fifth  article  of  tbe 
were  selected  by  him,  with  tho  approval  of  the  Gov-  Constitution  of  1877  provides  that  *^  the  Treasurer  shall 
emor,  undor  the  roouiremonts  of  the  law ;  that  they  not  be  iJlowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  receive  any 


monthly  balances  of  the  deposits;  that  these  commis-  shall  enforoe  this  provision  by  suitable  penalties.* 
sions  wore  received  by  the  securities  referred  to,  and  The  present  General  Assembly  is  proceeding  by  an 
they  paid  a  portion  thereof^  varying  fh>m  one  third  to  appropriate  act  to  enforoe  this  provbion,  but  tho 
one  half,  to  him ;  that  he  justified  his  oouree  in  this  Treasurer  has  long  since  ceased  the  receipt  of  any 
particular  under  i>ar.  8,  sec.  92,  of  the  Code,  also  un-  commission.  The  evidence  disclosed  that  he  prompt- 
der  par.  11,  sec.  18,  of  the  act  of  1876,  which  is  but  a  Ijr  discontinued  the  receipt  of  such  moneys  so  soon  as 
rofinactment  of  the  section  of  the  Code  alluded  to;  his  attention  was  called  to  the  oonstitntional  provision, 
also  under  the  resolution  of  December  8, 1871,  which  and  long  in  advance  of  any  investi^tion  of  his  de- 
is  as  follows :  partment    The  last  oomimssion  received  by  him  was 

"  Whereas,  It  has  not  been  customary  to  require  the  about  November  1, 1878. 

State  Treasurer  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  interest  on  The  second  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  caQ  atton- 

the  deposits  of  the  State  funds :  tion  is  the  payment  to  the  Treasurer  by  Mr.  Child's 

^^Be  U  resohedj  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  the  President  of  the  Northeastern  Bailroad,  of  $247 

shall  not  be  held  luble  for  any  such  interest ;  and  be  for  extra  work  done  in  endorsing  the  bonds  and  cou- 

it  further  resolved,  etc.,''  directing  the  dismisiwl  of  pons  of  such  road.    This  is  in  substantially  the  same 

certain  suits  for  such  interest  agamst  the  then  Tre»-  condition  as  the  commissions  on  the  deposits.     Ho 

surer.  received  Ik  cent  for  each  bond  and  coupon  signed. 

The  statement  of  tbe  Treasurer,  after  searching  in  This  amount  had  always  been  allowed  by  the  ^tatc 

every  quarter  in  which  light  might  be  had,  was  not  to  preceding  Treasurers,  the  only  difference  bemg 

materiiuly  affected.  that  they  oollected  that  amount  lh>m  the  State^  while 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  endorsing  this  course  the  present  Treasurer  collected  it  from  the  railroad, 
of  conduct,  but  on  tho  contrary  believe  it  to  be  deeerv-  It  appears  that  tho  railroad  authorities  pressed  him  to 
ing  of  censure.  It  will  be  obMrvod  that  sec.  92  of  the  do  tnis  work  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  henoa  he  was 
C^,  refinacted  in  the  act  of  1876,  declares  that  **  the  compelled  to  labor  late  at  nlt^ht  and  early  m  the  mom- 
Treasurer  shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  use  ing.  out  of  office  hours.  The  State  has  lost  nothing, 
himself,  or  allow  others  to  use,  the  funds  of  the  State  and,  if  the  transaction  be  objectionable,  it  can  nci  hap- 
in  his  hands.*'  In  handling  such  loive  sums  of  pen  again.  There  is  not  a  partide  of  evidence  that 
monejr  as  annually  pass  through  the  Treasurr  of  the  Treasurer  foroed  its  payment  through  the  power 
Geori^  under  tlie  very  necessities  of  the  case,  large  of  his  office. 

deposits  must  be  made  in  banks.    The  law  itself,  as  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  special  instances 

found  m  the  Code  and  the  act  of  1876,  contemplate  in  which  the  Treasurer  haa  shown  great  and  constant 

this  course.    The  evidence  does  not  disclose  that  the  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  his  abili^  in 

Treasurer,  in  reference  to  the  deposits,  did  more  than  the  management  of  her  finances : 

this.    He  deposited  in  certain  banks,  with  the  ap-  1.  In  tne  change  firom  the  Fourth  National  to  the 

proval  of  tlie  Governor,  the  fUnds  in  liis  hands,  pre-  National  Park  Bank  of  New  York,  as  the  fiscal  agent 

dsely  as  any  business  man  or  corporation  would  de-  of  the  State,  by  which  an  average  or  $2,000  per  aimum 

posit.  is  saved  in  commissions,  etc.,  the  latter  institution 

The  law,  in  providing  for  such  deposits,  contem-  contracting  to  transact  the  business  of  this  State  for 

plates   necessarily  that  the  banks  thus   patronized  no  moneyed  consideration  whatever, 

would  use  the  money  precisely  an  they  use  the  funds  2.  In  the  gradual  reduction  of  tJic  amount  of,  and 

of  other  depositors — nothing  more,  nothing   less,  rates  of  interest  on,  temporary  loans,  until  this  un- 

Were  such  not  tne  case,  we  should  soon  have  no  healthy  branch  of  the  State's  nnances  haa  been  done 

banks  In  which  to  deposit.     The  statement  of  the  away  with  entirely,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  ^v- 

Treaaurer.  together  witn  the  evidence  taken  upon  this  emment  so  managed  as  to  be  covered  by  the  r^ilar 

point,  fidls  to  jidicate  or  even  to  suggest  that  ho  annual  income  fh>m  taxation. 
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t.  In  the  nitgttd$tion,  of  $642,000  of  bonds  nnder  tho  two-thirds  vote  being  required  for  oonviotioiL 

•(*ofl876,toUkeupmaturerfooupoM  he WM declared «* Not gaUty."  Theaecondand 

ftnd  Brunswick  Baurood  bonds,  by  which  a  premium  ♦ui^   «.-«.;«i^  ^^t^^^i^Ta  <.:'Lna»  ^Koim,^  «,i*k 

of  $2,aoo  WIS  realized  to  the  Stot^  and  aU  of  this  at  ^^  artidee  contained  similar  charges  with 

an  en)enM  of  $591.16.  the  first,  and  the  resmt  of  the  TOte  was  the 

'4,  In  the  nc^tiation  of  the  $2,298,00(t  of  bonds,  same.    The  fourth  article  contained  the  charge 

under  the  act  ot  1877,  to  take  up  tho  Maoonand  Biuns-  of  corruptly  collecting  fees  to  the  amount  of 

^^lH^A  ^''^''  ^J^'  **  ""  ^^1???  "^  ^i5'  $247  to  which  he  was  not  legally  entitled,  for 

5.  In  the  determination,  so  suooeasftilly  ezeouted,  "     .        ••"•""  ««  »tiw  u^/i.  ««H«<tj^uuiij^  ivi 

to  pay  no  commissiona  for  the  sale  of  State  bonds.  ^]^^^  ^?®  coupons  attached  to  the  bonds  of 

s.  In  the  eoonomical  management  of  the  question  the  Northeastern  Railroad  Oompany.     On  the 

of  exchange  on  New  York,  making  the  banks  sell  to  question  of  guilty,  the  vote  was,  yeas  24,  nays 

him  upon  nearly  every  occasion  at  par.  ig,     Qn  article  five,  the  yote  on  the  question 

The  exoellent  management  of  the  Treasurer  in  the  ^*  ««su„  „««  „^«„  n  «™  ok      n^  -^:^i^  -:^ 

negotaation  of  bond.-*^  bo  seen  at  a  glance,  by  com-  ^^  6^"v  ^^  y®*®  '»  ^*y"  *«'•     ^^  article  six 

paring  it  with  the  expense  of  disposing  of  the  f  1,200-  the  vote  was,  yeas  18,  nays  24.    8o  the  Trea- 

000  of  the  Nutting  oonds,  which  cost  the  State  in  surer  was  acquitted  of  the  respective  charges 

commissions,  eto.,  $8,000.     The  present  Treasurer  gg  contained  in  the  several  articles, 

nego^  $2,840,000  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  q^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^.^j,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^, 

1  am'  well  aware  of  the  feet  that  public  sentiment  Is  aoqaittal  was  given,  the  Legislature  passed  a 

a^nst  the  reception  of  any  interest,  fees,  or  perqui-  resolution  instructing  Governor  Colquitt  to  is- 

aites  by  ottloenj  beyond  their  saUries,  and  this  Legis-  sue  a  it,  fa.  against  Treasurer  Renf roe  and  his 

^Z  H  ^,^..f.!!f*'  ?T!SS!*"r^  P^IS^V"^  sureties  for  the  amount  of  interest  taken  by 

action  m  the  future.    But  whatever  sums  the  Trea-  ^.^  -  ^  . .  ^  ^^^  ^-  ^v  ^  •.„ui:*  a«»^.  ««^  «,.-  ♦k1 

surer  has  received  came  hito  his  hands  before  Novem-  2»™  ^^^  J"®  "«?  o»  *°«  P'*?"?  ^^^^  ?°<*  l^^  *?• 

ber,  1878.    It  is  manifest  that  the  State  suifered  no  nnes  and  forfeitures  that  had  accrued  under  the 

u^ury.     Her  credit  is  perfect;   her  securities  rank  law  by  his  course.    The  resolution  requested 

with  the  bwt  m  every  market;  her  Troasuiy  is  in  the  Governor  to  do  this  as  he  "  is  authorized 

easy  condition:  her  taxes  are  lower;  and  no  effort  .-j  -^w.„:-*wi  k«  i<i«r  "     tKa  nv/w«Aoa  tn/iUAf^k/i 

has-'been  spareJ  by  the  l^reasurer  to  bkng  about  these  *°^  I^^7^  ?^  ^^T*  ^,  ^^%  ^V^S!  ^?^^^\^ 

advantageous  resdlts.  VAS  that  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1876,  m  which 

.  .  it  is  provided  that  if  the  Treasurer  misapplies 
While  the  resolution  to  impeach  was  pend-  j^y  funds  in  his  hands,  etc.,  the  Governor  need 
ing  in  the  House,  the  Treasurer  sent  to  that  ^ot  proceed  against  him  and  his  sureties  by 
body  a  communication  in  which  he  tendered  regular  process  of  suit,  but  executions  shall  be 
all  the  fees  he  had  received,  and  also  append-  iggued  against  him  and  his  sureties,  and  they 
ed  his  resignation  of  the  office,  addressed  to  the  ghall  have  no  more  defense  against  these  Ji, 
Governor.  It  was  now  urged  against  the  reso-  ffj^,  than  is  allowed  to  tax-collectors  when  the 
lution  to  impeach,  that  the  effect  of  impeach-  ji^  f^^^  ^f  the  Comptroller-General  are  issned 
ment  was  to  vacate  the  office  and  disqualify  against  them.  This  means  that  there  is  no 
the  incumbent  for  the  ftature.  But  a  resigna-  defense  at  all.  The^.  /«.  were  issued  for  over 
tion  had  been  made,  and  a  tender  of  the  fees ;  |26,000,  but  resistance  was  anticipated  on  the 
why,  therefore.  Incur  the  expense  of  impeach-  part  of  the  defendant.  This  is  as  far  as  the 
ment  merely  to  disqualify  the  incumbent?  It  matter  had  proceeded  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  further  urged  that  the  House  should  ex-  The  committee  of  nine  appointed  by  the 
press  its  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  acts  House  to  investigate  the  office  of  the  principal 
of  the  Treasurer,  accept  the  resignation  and  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  of  the  State  pre- 
tender, and  instruct  the  Governor  to  proceed  sented  three  reports,  two  of  which  were  signed 
against  him  for  all  moneys  improperly  used,  by  four  members  of  the  committee  and  one  by 
This  last  proposition  received  yeas  48,  nays  one  member.  The  first  report  declared  that 
109.  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolu-  the  keeper  had  "  grossly  abused  the  authority 
tion  to  impeach,  and  it  was  adopted— yeas  12^  and  powers  of  his  office  by  prostituting  the 
'"^y*  ^^*  ,  «  same  for  his  private  gain."  The  second  report 
Six  articles  containing  specifiocharges  against  states  that,  having  discovered  what  they  believe 
the  Treasurer  were  brought  forward  by  the  to  be  the  true  state  of  affairs,  the  undersigned 
House,  and  they  were  tried  before  the  Senate,  "suggest  that  the  principal  keeper  is  guilty  of 
The  first  article  of  the  list,  and  reply  of  the  nothing  more  than  following  a  reprehensible 
Treasurer,  were  as  follows:  precedent,  and  we  conclude  with  expressing 
AvnoLx  1.  That  on  July  8,  1R78,  respondent  r»-  the  opinion  that,  beyond  censuring  such  con- 
ceived throurfi  the  hands  of  V.  R.  Tommey,  from  the  j  act  further  action  is  unnecessary."  The  third 
.^l?$»d'S'J^,Srffi?ilte'oSS  report  concluded  with  recommending  the  «lop- 
use ;  the  inducement  for  the  payment  of  this  sum  by  tion  of  the  f oUowing  resolution : 
the  bank  to  the  sureties  upon  respondent's  officiiu  Jietohed^  That  the  testimony  taken  by  the  spedal 
bond  being  the  deposit  of  ninds  or  the  State  in  that  committee  of  nine,  appointed  oy  the  Speaker^  on  the 
bank.  But  the  respondent  denies  that  in  receiving  ofllco  of  the  principal  keeper  of  ibe  penitcntuuy,  be 
this  money  ho  acted  corruptly,  or  was  unmindfUl  or  certified  as  correct,  and  by  Uie  chairman  of  the  oom- 
the  duties  of  his  oflloe  or  of  his  oath  of  office,  or  knew  mittee  laid  before  his  Excellency  the  Governor ;  and 
that  such  receipt  was  contrary  to  tiie  laws  or  the  Con-  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  is  hereby, 
stitution  of  the  State,  and  now  pleads  not  guilty  of  the  roquMted  to  take  such  action  m  the  matter  as  tLe  iSusts 
ohaige  of  high  miadenieanor  contained  in  the  same.  therein  justify. 

The  vote  of  the  Court  on  this  article  was.  The  charge  that  the  keeper  used  his  office  to 

on  the  question  of  guilty,  yeas  25,  nays  17.    A  oppress  the  lessees  of  the  convicts  led  to  the 
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inyestigation.    The  reports  show  that  the  les-  The  reply  of  the  Oommissioner  was  as  fol- 

sees,  heing  forced  bj  law  to  bear  the  expense  lows : 

of  carrying  the  convicts  from  the  connty  jails  The  bonds  or  obligations  partiouhirly  m  question 

to  the  various  camps,  have  fonnd  it  best  to  make  srS)  as  I  understand,  of  various  denommations,  soma 

a  contract  with  the  keeper  to  deliver  the  con-  5^  ^em  as  low  as  five  doUare.    One  of  them  of  the 

victs  .t  80  much  per  head.    ThU  practice  hju  ^SZ^^t^ll^'^TG^^^^^ttf^ 

prevailed  for  many  years.     Ihe  price  charged  Georgia  Legislature,  is  payable  to  the  bearer  by  the 

by  the  keeper  was  $12  a  head.     A  certain  State,  January  1, 1885.  with  annual  interest  repre- 


conduct  of  the  State  School  Commissioner  made  at  a  definite  fUtuie  time. 

a  long  report,  in  which  they  presented  an  It  has  never  been  considered  as  within  the  spirit  of 

itemized  account  of  all  the  receipts  and  ex-  J^*®  mtemal  revenue  laws  or  tiie  policy  of  Congrwa  to 

pendltares  of  the  office;  .ho  a  statement  of  the  &f'.'|5.r  tot«lr?h^ten^*ofthn^<^ 

amounts  received  m  the  otate  from  the  rea-  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  analogous  cases 

body  fund.     The  report  in  the  highest  terms  is  that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  impose  such  a 

commended  the  zeal,  efficiency,  and  good  man-  ^^«    However  that  may  be,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 

agement  of  the  State  School  Oommissioner,  not  onW  has  Congrws  not  impoj»d  anv  tax  up^ 

ISd  showed  how  skillful  and  economical  had  t^Tlu<l\^Tth  ^'po^  Uiem.^"  ^"^  "' 

been  his  administration  of  the  school  interests  The  tax  iznpo»ed  upon  bank  deposits  by  section 

of  the  State.  Z^iOS  of  the  Kevlsed  Statutes  is  upon  **  depouts  of 

The  investigation  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  money."    I  do  not  regard  the  bonik  in  question  as 

«*o<.  „»;»^.x^.f»«4.  "money"  withm  the  meanuur  and  mtent  of  that 

was  unimportant.           ,^    ^     .  ,  ,           .,  ^  word  aS  used  in  that  portion^  the  statutes.    They 

The  measures  before  the  Legislature  related  are  oblizatlons  which  a  bank  may  buy  and  sell  as  it 

with  few  exceptions  to  local  affairs.  They  were  buys  ana  sells  all  bonds  and  other  umUar  obligations ; 

very  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  modifioa-  but  they  are  not  money.                            , .  .    , 

tions  of  the  State  Constitution.  ^J^^S""^^  °^^  k? iS™*^i,!®r'^?'*  -^^w"^^ r^?"® 

rn.     ^         .  1         ■%,..        M  j.\.    csl  i.  obligations  may  be  thought  hable  is  the  tax  of  10  per 

The  financial  condition  ^  the  State  appears  cent  imposed  upon  oertam  notes  mentioned  in  sections 

to  be  most  satisfactory.    During  the  last  two  8,412  and  3,413  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  and  sections 

and  a  half  years  the  expenses  have  been  re-  id  and  20  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1875  (Abbott's 

duoed  in  every  department.    The  floating  debt  "  Statutes  at  Laige,"  311).   Even  assuming  the  obliga^ 

of  $860,000  has  been  paid  and  above  $2§0,000  SK^ rth^rtlT^^i^^^^^^^^ 

has  been  unexpectedly  obtained  from  claims.  Bec6onl9.    The  tax  nuposcd  by  those  sections  is  upon 

The  funding  of  high-rate  interest  bonds  in  the  notes  of  persons,  firms,  associations.  State  banks 

low-rate  bonds  has  been  very  successful.     The  ^^^  State  banking  associations  within  the  meaning 

nnhlin  Hfthf  is  nnl v  nntu  f  wAnt v.RiTf  h  nf  tfi a  T>i>nn.  ^^  uitent  of  this  statute  (18  "  Opinions  of  Attomeya- 

puDlic  deot  18  only  one  twenty-sixtn  or  tne  prop-  General,"  176) :  and  it  would  ha&y  be  dauned  th^  a 

erty,  and  under  the  new  Constitution  can  not  be  state  fiuls  withm  either  of  the  da^  enumerated  m 

increased,  but  must  be  steadily  diminished.  the  section  cited. 

At  the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature  an  The  tax  imposed  by  said  sections  20  and  8,418  is  upon 

act  was  passed  to  issue  about  $3,000,000  ia  gw  notes  of  any  town,  dty,  or  municipal  corrorauon. 

small-sized  bonds,  some  as  low  as  five  dollars.  Ife'^^P'SSr^''''  ^^^^"«  ^»  "^P^«»  ^^  exclusion  of 

DuwA  oi^ovi  uvui^a,  Dvujv  no  *ww  iw  utv  uv/aioi <>,  othgrg.    The  mentiou  of  towns,  cities,  and  municipal 

at  4  per  cent,  interest,  free  from  taxes.     The  coiporations  impUes  the  exclusion  of  a  State.    If  it 

cost  of  the  preparation  of  these  bonds  was  had  been  the  puipose  of  Congress  to  impose  a  tax  upon 

$8,197.    The  entire  issue  was  sold  at  the  Trea-  "^otoa  issued  bv  a  State,  States  would  undoubtedly  have 

sury  as  fast  as  they  could  be  signed ;  and  when  ^"^  included  m  tiie  enumeration  in  the  sutute. 

av    1    *                ij       J                 •     J  i.u  X         ij  In  reply  to  your  mquines,  therefore,  I  have  to  Bay 

the  last  were  sold,  orders  remained  that  could  that  tiiore  is  ni  rulmg  of  tins  Bureau,  nor  in  my  opm- 

not  be  filled.    The  objection  was  raised  against  ion  is  thcro  any  internal  revenue  law,  which  reqmres 

the  bonds  that  they  were  bills  of  credit,  and  s  tax  from  anv  bank  or  banker  for  paying  out  bonds 

subject  to  10  per  cent,  tax  under  the  internal  °^  the  State  of  Geoigia  in  satis&ction  of  checks  drawn 

wM^JLwsrtn.  i<i«-      T«  /»/^noA/«n/^*i/.i^  a«^  ^f  ^Ua  t>/*wv  i^pon  suoh  bsnk,  nor  is  there  any  mtemalrovcnue  law 

revenue  law.    In  consequence,  one  of  the  Rep-  ^^^^  imposes  a  tax  upon  any  bank  or  banker  for  re- 

resentatives  of  the  State  m  Congress,  Mr.  Hen-  oeiving  or  paymg  out  such  bonds  in  lieu  of  currency, 

ry  Persons,  asked  the  following  questions  of  State  banks,  private  banks,  and  national  banks  stand 

the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  ^pon  the  same  footing,  under  internal  revenue  laws, 

Green  B.  Raum :  as  to  receiving  and  paying  out  such  bonds, 

1.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  law  or  The  returns  to  the  office  of  the  ComptroUer 

ruling  which  can  tax  any  bank,  oorporoted  or  private,  show  the  amount  of  prf.)perty  held  subject  to 

for  paving  out  a  bond  of  any  sovereign  State  in  tiie  taxation  in  the  State  to  be  $225,000,000.    The 

^?     ♦v^^*®?^*'^  payment  of  checks  u|ion  said  banks,  returns  also  show  that  the  property  now  held 

when  the  holders  of  such  checks  are  willmg  to  receive  v     -.u         i      a           i     •**«  k»  v|/v.  v^  u       *.v 

said  bonds  in  payment  of  said  checks  I  ^7  ^he  colored  people  of  Giporgia  aggregates 

2.  Or  is  there  any  law  or  ruling  which  can  in  any  $5,182,398,  against  $5,124,876  last  year,  and 
manner  tax  any  bank  for  receiving  or  paying  sucn  this,  too,  when  the  bulk  of  property  has  de- 
bonds  in  Ueu  of  currency  beyond  tiie  usual  lax  on  creased  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  value.    They 

•lTo'uin^tte,^^Xlnd  national  banks  Y^?  ^^t^,  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^.T^/^iT 

stand  on  the  same  footing  as  to  receiving  or  paying  durmg  the  last  year,  making  a  total  of  S41,I99 

•ut  such  bonds  I                                     '  acres  owned  by  them.    There  are  only  four 
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colored  men  in  the  State  worth  over  $10,000,  Simpson,  W.  D.  Grant,  and  the  hel*^  of  Thomas 

so  that  the  property  of  $5,182,898  is  divided  Alexander.    These  three   companies   control 

in  small  lots  among  the  colored  people  of  all  and  operate  all  the  convict  camps  in  the  State. 

classes  and  all  sections.  Of  these  there  were  nnder  the  old  act  one  at 

The  Atlanta  University  is  the  college  for  Angusta,  one  at  Old  Town  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
colored  stadents,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  con-  ty,  one  in  Greene,  one  at  Albany,  two  in  Wash- 
dition.  The  School  Soperintendent  of  Bibb  ingtdn  County,  and  one  at  Dade  coal-mines. 
County  states  that  some  of  the  most  efficient  Under  the  new  lease  some  of  these  camps  will 
and  conservative  teachers  in  the  county  were  be  abolished,  and  there  will  be  but  three  di- 
educated  at  this  university.  Of  the  61  alumni  visions  of  the  convict  labor,  though  there  will 
of  the  institution,  42  have  engaged  in  teach-  be  several  minor  camps.  Company  No.  1  will 
ing  as  a  profession,  while  three  are  pastors  of  operate  at  Dade  coal-mines.  No.  2  at  Albany, 
churches,  two  theological  students,  and  one  is  and  No.  8  in  Greene  County.  The  last  two 
pursuing  the  study  of  law.  Of  the  teachers  companies  use  the  convicts  in  farming  opera- 
four  only  have  locuted  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tions,  and  the  first  companies  use  them  in  the 
State.  In  addition,  over  90  of  the  more  ad-  mines.  This  lease  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  specu- 
vanoed  pupils  employ  their  time  during  vaca-  lation  on  the  part  of  the  lessees.  If  the  num- 
tion  in  teaching.  Its  students  number  240,  ber  of  convicts  decreases,  they  lose ;  if  it  in- 
representing  t^n  different  States  and  forty-  creases,  the  profit  will  increase.  There  were 
seven  counties  in  Georgia.  The  trustees  hold  1,200  convicts  early  in  the  year,  the  term  of 
sixty  acres  of  valuable  land  adjoining  the  col-  many  of  whom  expired  before  its  close.  The 
lege  edifices,  which  is  in  itself  a  splendid  en-  convicts  generally  are  said  to  work  well.  If 
dowment.  The  other  revenues  cover  $8,000  their  number  remains  as  large  as  it  now  is,  the 
per  annum  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  tuition  lessees  will  probably  find  their  investment  well 
fees  (only  $2  per  month),  and  donations  usu-  made.  The  State  will  get  a  million  dear,  and 
ally  amounting  to  $2,600  from  charitable  insti-  it  is  doubtful  if  the  old  penitentiary  system 
tutions  at  the  North.  The  library  of  the  in-  paid  so  much  in  any  twenty  years  of  its  exist- 
Btitution  comprises  4,000  volumes,  with  a  bal-  ence.  Under  the  new  lease  the  Dade  Coal  Com- 
anoe  on  hand  in  cash  of  $700  for  further  aug-  pany  will  receive  800  **  long-term  men,"  as  they 
mentation,  derived  from  the  interest  on  the  are  called.  The  other  two  companies  will  re- 
permanent  library  endowment,  which  is  $6,000.  ceive  about  876  each.    As  soon  as  the  term  of  a 

The  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  convict  expires  his  place  is  filled  by  another,  if 

murder  was  amended  at  a  previous  session  of  the  State  nas  him  on  hand ;  and,  if  he  is  not 

the  Legislature,  by  providing  that,  on  a  recom-  forthcoming,  the  lessee  has  to  lose  the  services 

mendation  of  the  guilty  to  mercy  by  the  Jury,  of  one  hand  until  the  necessary  criminal  ap- 

the  penalty  shall  be  changed  from  death  to  im-  pears  and  takes  his  place.    In  order  to  trans- 

prisonment  for  life.    The  efiTect  of  this  amend-  fer  large  numbers  of  them  by  railroad,  they 

ment  has  been  virtually  to  abolish  capital  pun-  have  to  be  chained  in  box-cars,  which  are  well 

ishment  in  the  State.    In  a  recent  case,  in  ventilated  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 

which  a  father  murdered  his  son,  he  was  Two  guards  well  armed  are  put  in  the  doors  of 

arrested  and  his  guilt  was  clearly  shown ;  but  the  cars.    Thus  any  shrewd  fellow  who  should 

he  was  *^  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the  slip  his  chain  would  be  powerless  to  do  any 

Court,''  and  under  the  law  tiie  death-fentence  harm  or  to  help  the  otbers  locse.    All  three  of 

could  not  be  passed  on  him.    Judse  Wood,  the  new  companies  are  chartered,  and  are  dis« 

who  presided,  said:  *^I  am  satisfied  that  we  tinct  organizations ;  and  the  question  has  been 

have  seen  the  last  of  capital  punbhment  in  raised  whether  this  status  does  not  place  them 

Georgia  until  this  law  is  repealed.    It  is  im-  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Legislature.    The  les- 

possible  to  escape  tlie  recommendation.'*  sees  are  acting  under  the  new  lease,  and  their 

The  management  of  penitentiary  convicts  in  rights  have  become  vested, 

the  State  is  in  some  respects  unusual.    They  are  A  series  of  questions  relating  to  sheep  hus- 

leased  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.    The  law  bandry  in  the   State  was  addressed  by  the 

to  this  effect  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  riien  engaged 

of  the  year.    It  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  business.    Their  answers  presented  these 

in  February,  1876,  to  take  effect  on  the  expira  results :  Of  those  who  have  tested  crosses  in 

tion  of  the  lease  then  existing.    This  act  pro-  Georgia,  98  per  cent,  report  the  cross  of  the 

vides  for  the  leasing  of  the  convicts  to  three  merino  and  the  native  most  profitable.    The 

companies,  who  are  to  pay  the  State  $26,000  average  annual  profit  on  the  capital  invested 

per  annum  for  twenty  years.    This  sum  in  oro-  in  sheep  in  Georgia  is  88  per  cent    This  pre- 

rated  between  the  three  companies  accoraing  sents  a  very  marked  contrast  l>etween.  the 

to  the  number  of  convicts  which  each  is  work-  profits  of  sheep-raising  and  cotton-growing, 

ing.    These  three  companies  are  as  follows :  The  average  annual  co.'^t  per  head  of  keeping 

Company  No.  1  is  composed  of  J.  £.  Brown,  sheep  is  only  64  cents.   In  answer  to  a  question, 

Julius  Brown,  John  T.  Grant,  and  W.  D.  Grant,  the  average  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of  wool  is 

CoD^any  No.  2  is  composed  of  B.  G.  Lockett,  only  6  cents,  while  the  average  price  for  which 

W.  a,  Lowe,  John  B.  Gordon,  and  C.  W.  How-  the  unwashed  wool  is  sold  is  88^  cents,  or  27^ 

ard.    Company  No.  8  is  composed  of  W.  W.  cents  net.    An  average  of  74  lambs  are  raised 
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for  eyery  100  ewes,  notwithstanding  the  rav-  first  season  the  rosin  is  gathered  every  four 

ages  of  dogs.    The  average  yield  of  an  washed  weeks;  after  that  every  six  weeks.    Five  thoa- 

wool  to  the  sheep  is  8*44  pounds,  which,  at  sand  boxes  average  daily  daring  the  season 

27i  cents  net,  g^ves  an  average  clear  income  in  one  barrel  of  ro^n  of  280  ooands,  indading  the 

wool  from  each  sheep  of  94  cents.    The  aver-  weight  of  the  barrel,  ana  6  to  6^  gallons  of 

age  price  received  for  lambs  sold  to  the  batcher  turpentine  of  about  6^  pounds  each.    Eighty 

in  Georgia  is  $1.87.     The  average  price  of  men  employed  in  all  will  produce  daily  60  bar, 

stock  sheep  is  $2.58  per  head.     The  average  rels  rosin  and  8tM)  gallons  turpentine.    Turpen- 

Srice  of  muttons  is  reported  at  $2.76  per  hewA,  tine  was  worth  in  1879  26  cents  per  gallon  in 
finety  per  cent,  of  the  correspondents  report  Savannah,  and  it  sold  as  high  as  60  cents  per 
dogs  the  principal  and  generally  the  only  ob-  gallon  in  1875  and  1876  without  having  cost 
stacle  to  sneep  husbandry.  The  United  Sttites  any  more  to  produce  it.  Rosin  varied  in  1879 
census  of  1870  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  from  $1.10  to  $4  per  barrel,  the  lightest  ool- 
Georgia  as  419,465.  Mr.  David  Ayera,  of  Oa-  ored  and  freest  from  turpentine  being  the  best 
mills,  Mitchell  Oounty,  in  southwestern  Geor-  Distilling  it  too  long  darKens  the  rosin.  Rosin 
gia,  where  snow  never  falls  and  the  ground  generally  pays  all  the  expenses  of  manufacture, 
seldom  freezes,  and  where  the  original  pine  leaving  the  spirits  of  turpentine  dear  profit, 
forest  is  carpeted  with  native  g^rass,  says  his  New  oak  barrels  for  turpentine  cost  in  New 
sheep— 8,500  in  number — cost  him  annually  14  York  $1.85,  and  delivered  in  Savannah  about 
cents  per  head,  clip  8  pounds  of  nnwashed  $1.85  each ;  old  ones  are  cheaper  but  less  use- 
wool,  which  sells  at  80  cents  per  pound,  giving  ful,  as  they  sell  poorer  when  filled.  Rough 
a  clear  profit  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  money  and  pine  barrels  for  rosin  are  made  near  the  tur- 
labor  invested  in  sheep.  He  does  not  feed  his  pentine  distilleries.  Distillers  sometimes  buy 
sheep  at  any  time  during  the  year,  neither  has  and  sometimes  lease  pine  lands.  The  estab- 
he  introduced  the  improved  breeds,  using  onlj  lishment  of  a  turpentine  still  is  not  verj  expen- 
what  is  known  as  the  native  sheep.  He  com-  sive.  Laborers  about  stills  gut  75  cents  per 
plains  of  the  ravages  of  dogs  On  the  sheep,  and  day — often  less.  Tapping  trees  retards  their 
of  hogs  and  eagles  on  lambs.  Mr.  Robert  0.  growth— often  even  kills  them,  and  decreases 
Humber,  of  Putnam  County,  in  middle  Geor-  ^^u^ly  the  value  of  lumber  made  of  them, 
gia,  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  from  his  The  progress  of  gold-mining  in  the  State 
experience  in  sheep-raising  as  a  factor  of  mixed  within  the  last  few  vears  has  been  rapid.  It 
husbandry,  in  which  the  famous  and  much-  was  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  developments 
dreaded  Bermuda  grass  is  utilized.  He  keeps  of  the  geological  survey.  In  1874  there  were 
188  sheep  of  the  cross  between  the  merino  and  only  four  gold-mills  in  the  State,  and  the  total 
the  common  stock.  He  says  they  cost  ^*  no-  yield  was  abont  $40,000.  In  1879  there  were 
thing  except  the  salt  they  eat,"  while  they  pay  46  mills,  and  the  yield  was  over  $500,000. 
100  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  in  mutton.  These  mills  cost  $  10,000  each,  which  gives  a 
lambs,  and  wool.  They  yield  an  average  of  8  total  of  about  $500,000  invest^  in  machinery 
pounds  of  wool  per  head,  which  he  sells  at  the  alone,  against  $40,000  five  years  ago.  The 
very  low  price  of  25  cents — ^less  than  the  mar-  gold-oelt  has  been  defined,  and  it  is  estimated 
ket  price.  It  costs  him  nothing  except  the  that  the  increase  in  ita  value  has  not  been  less 
shearing.  His  sheep  range  on  Bermuda-grass  than  $40,000,000.  The  following  facts  are  stated 
old  fields  in  summer,  and  the  plantation  at  among  other  results  of  the  geological  survey : 
large,  embracing  the  fields  from  which  the  ^he  oalliM  of  attention  to  the  marl-pUs  in  the  e«t- 
orops  have  been  gathered  and  the  cane-bottoms  em  part  of  ^e  State  has  been  of  creat  benefit  These 
in  winter.  They  are  never  ftxl  at  any  season,  maru  ore  veiy  rich  In  lime,  and  man^  of  them  otm- 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  luid  in  the  <=«hi  8  percent,  of  potaah,  and,  used  with  stable  and 

state  BuStable  for  the  .««nafaoture  of  t  .rpen-  SS^^^fe^^SSSS.'  Thf  ^S^-^nTLSf  wiSS 
tme,  which  can  be  purchased  for  one  dollar  per  thMomarlfl  have  turned  out  splendidly.  Used  at  the 
acre.  The  following  facts  embrace  the  whole  rate  of  lOO  bushels  to  the  acre,  they  have  increased 
subject  of  its  manufacture :  Any  number  of  the  yield  70  per  cent.,  and  at  the  rate  of  £00  bushels 
pine-trees  tapped  are  called  an  orchard.  Ten  have  inoreased  it  90  per  cent  They  wiU  in  time  sup- 
to  ten  and  a  half  thoasand  trees  tapped.are  ^L'tFMLt^^^ofyr^^^ 
called  a  crop.  One  to  three  boxes  are  cut  mto  the  Bureau  is  the  location  of  dbe  watei^powers  of  the 
every  tree  within  one  or  two  feet  from  the  oounttes  in  which  the  survey  has  been  made.  Over 
ground.  Seventy-five  trees  will  usually  aver-  <^  streams  have  been  carefully  measured  and  ex- 
age  100  boxes.    One  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  f^'l^^J^J^^^^^  i!^^^ 

^  u-i*  ^-_*  :^  — !  J  £ ^  AA»            1-  V          r\  eacn,  ramnnsr  irom  one-none  powers  to  85,000,  nave 

a  half  cent  is  paid  for  cutting  each  box.     One  been  1^^  upon  the  maps,    fc  a  very  feVyei*  the 

man- can  scrape  in  one  week  the  trees  of  one    people  and  strangers  will  bedn  to  utilise  these 


crop.     One  man  can  gather  in  one  week  the  powers  in  the  manutkoture  of  wagons^  furniture^  etc., 

rosin  of  two  crops.    A  season  lasts  seven  to  ^^  <*^  ^®  splendid  wood  with  which  the  fbrosts 

seven  and  a  half  months.    Trees  are  generally  *"^*"*^ 

used  three  successive  seasons,  though  some-  The  manufacture  of  ice  is  becoming  quite 

times  longer.    Where  trees  are  plenty  they  are  extensive,  and  companies  are  formed  for  that 

by  preference  need  but  one  season,  the  virgin  purpose  in  many  cities.    The  machine  used  is 

turpentine  being  considered  the  best.     The  thus  described:  ^^ In  the  water- machine  abont 
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fift^  poondB  of  liquid  ammonia  are  stored  in  a  seased  or  taxed  in  ite  sovereign  capacity^  but 
▼erj  strong  iron  ojlinderf  and  ibis  is  connect-  that  all  assessments  must  be  ag^nst  the  mdi- 
ed  with  a  coil  of  pipes  immersed  in  a  tank  of    yidnal  tax-payers. 

strong  brine ;  into  this  brine  galvanized  iron  G£KMAN  Y,  an  empire  in  Europe,  re^stab- 
cans  holding  pure  water  are  placed,  and  these  llshed  January  18,  1871.  The  Emperor,  Wil- 
cans  are  of  the  size  of  the  blocks  of  ice  which  liam  I.,  was  bom  March  22, 1797,  and  was  mar- 
are  formed.  The  liquid  ammonia  is  alio  wed  to  ried  June  11,  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of 
flow  through  these  coils,  and  it  grudnally  be-  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Saxe- 
comes  gaseous,  and  in  becoming  so  abstracts  Weimar.  The  heir  apparent,  Frederick  Wil- 
from  the  water  so  much  heat  that  it  speedily  liam,  bom  October  18,  1831,  has  the  official 
freezes.  A  powerful  steam-pump  forces  the  titles  of  Grown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire 
gaseous  ammonia  back  into  the  iron  cylinder  and  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Im]>erial  Chan- 
again,  thus  liberating  great  heat,  which  is  dis-  ceUor  (Reichskamler}^  Otto,  Prince  von  Bis- 
posed  of  by  cold  water  dropping  upon  coils  of  inarck-SchOnbauflen ;  President  of  the  Impe- 
pipes  through  which  the  ammonia  passes  on  rial  Chancery  (Beichshinzler'Amt)^  Earl  von 
Its  way  to  the  condenser.  The  process  is  a  Hofmann,  Minister  of  State, 
continuous  one,  and  if  the  pumps  and  coils  do  The  legislative  functions  of  the  empire  are 
not  leak,  there  is  no  loss,  and  the  operation  vested  in  the  Bundesrath  or  Federal  Council, 
may  go  on  so  long  as  the  machinery  lasts,  and  the  Reichstag  or  Diet  of  the  Emnire.  The 
The  ice  is  sold  for  half  a  cent  a  pound.**  Bundesrath  represents  the  individual  states  of 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  Savannah  in  the  Germany,  and  the  Emperor  must  have  its  con- 
year  1878-'79  amounted  to  694,611  bales,  an'  sent  to  declare  war  which  is  not  merely  def en- 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  82,689  bales,  sive.  The  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  ap- 
and  of  217,477  bales  over  1876-'77.  The  re-  pointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  individual 
ceipts  of  rice  amounted  to  81,857  casks,  of  states  for  each  session.  On  January  1,  1880, 
which  24,469  casks  were  exported.  In  naval  the  German  Bundesrath  was  composed  of  the 
stores  the  statistics  embrace  portions  of  the  following  members:  PruMta  —  Prince  Bis- 
two  naval  seasons — ^the  latter  part  of  1878  and  marok,  President  and  Imperial  Chancellor; 
the  flrst  of  1879.  The  aggregate  receipts  were  Count  zu  Stolberff-Weraigerode,  Yice-Presi- 
177,447  barrels  rosin  and  84,868  barrels  spirits  dent  of  the  State  Ministry ;  the  Ministers  Ho- 
turpentine,  against  177,104  barrels  rosin  and  brecht^  Count  Eulenburg,  Leonhart,  Eameke, 
81,188  barrels  spirits  turpentine  in  1878 — a  and  May  bach;  Yon  Bfilow,  State  Minister, 
small  increase.  In  dry-goods  the  domestics  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  for 
manufactured  in  Georgia  are  said  to  have  Foreign  Affairs;  Yon  Stosch,  chief  of  the  Ad- 
driven  from  the  market  all  other  goods  of  the  miralty ;  Hofmann,  President  of  the  Imperial 
same  class.  Chancery ;  Yon  Philippsbom,  Director  m  the 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  the  Gen-  Foreign  Office ;  Dr.  Friedberg,  Secretary  of 
eral  Government  levied  a  direct  tax  of  $20,-  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice;  Stephan,  Post- 
000,000  upon  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  master-General;  Hasselbach,  Director-Gener- 
oondncting  the  war.  The  seceded  States  were  al  of  the  Indirect  Taxes;  Burghart,  Ministerial 
regularly  charged  with  their  proportion,  which  Director  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance ;  Ilerzog, 
in  the  case  of  Greorgia  amounted  to  $584,000,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Alsace-Lorraine; 
and  about  the  same  for  Kentucky,  Tennes-  Yon  Moller,  Oberpr&sident  of  Alsace-Lorrsine. 
see,  Yirginia,  etc  Six  per  cent  interest  was  Bataria — The  Ministers  Yon  Pfretschner  and 
charged  to  this  amount  for  each  year  fh)m  its  Dr.  von  Ffiustle ;  Yon  Rudhart,  Ambassador 
assessment.  After  the  war  special  agents  were  in  Berlin ;  Ministerial  Director  von  Riedel ; 
sent  into  the  various  States  to  coDect  it.  These  Colonel  von  Xylander.  Saxony—The  Minis- 
agents  took  the  State  tax-books  and  proceeded  ters  H.  von  Nostitz-Wallwitz  and  von  Edn* 
directly  against  the  tax-payers.  In  Georgia  neritz;  O.  von  Nostitz-Wallwitz,  Ambassadot 
$86,600  were  collected  in  one  year.  In  South  in  Berlin  ;  Mcyor  von  der  Planitz.  Wurtem- 
Carolina  the  whole  amount  due  was  collected,  herg  —  Mipister  von  Mittnacht;  Hugo  von 
enough  lands  being  sold  to  have  paid  five  times  Spitzemberg,  Ambassador  in  Berlin;  M^or- 
the  amount.  The  Arlington  estate  was  sold  General  von  Faber  du  Faur;  Councilor  Hess, 
under  the  operation  of  this  levy,  and  the  tax-  Baden^-Turbttn,  President  of  the  Ministry ; 
payers  of  every  State  have  been  forced  to  pay  State  Ministers  ElstStter  and  Stdszer.  Hesu — 
something.  About  ten  years  ago  the  collec-  Freiherr  von  Stark,  President  of  the  Ministry ; 
tion  was  suspended,  and  the  State  governments  Ministerial  Councilors  Neidhart  and  Schleier- 
have  been  held  liable  for  the  amounts.  All  macher.  MeehUnbura-Sehwerin  —  Yon  Prol- 
claims  of  these  States  when  allowed  by  Con-  lius.  Ambassador  in  Berlin ;  Oldenburg,  Di- 
gress have  been  credited  against  this  indebted-  rector  of  Customs.  SaoDe-  ITtfimar— Councilor 
ness.  Recently,  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Dr.  Stichling.  Meeklenhurg-Strelitz ---Coxm' 
has  been  revised,  and  the  charges  against  the  cilor  von  Prollius.  Oldenburg — Councilor  Seld- 
States  have  been  marked  off,  which  releases  mann.  Bruntwick — Councilors  Schultz  and 
Gsorgia  from  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  the  von  Liebe.  Saxe-Meiningen — Minist-er  von 
other  States  fh>m  large  amounts.  The  posi-  Giseke.  Saxe-Altenburg— vacant.  ScMe-Co- 
tion  taken  was,  that  a  State  could  not  be  as-    hurg-Gotha — Minister  von  Seebach.   Anhalt — 
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Minister  Freiherr  von  Erosigk.  SckwaTzbwg- 
RudoUtadt — Minister  tod  Bertrap.  Schwartz 
hurg  -  Sandenhatuen  —  Minister  Freiherr  yon 
Berlepsch.  Waldech — ^Director  von  Sommer- 
feld.  ^UM  (elder  line)— Faber.  iStfuw  (young- 
er line) — Dr.  yon  Beulvritz,  State  Minister. 
Sehaumhurg-Ldppe — Coanoilor  Hdcker.  Lippe- 
i>0£m<?2<£— Escbenbnrg.  Luhteh^Dr.  Ertlger, 
Minister  Resident  in  Berlin.  Bremen — ^Dr. 
Gildemeister,  Burgomaster.  Bdmburg — Dr. 
Eircbenpaner,  Burgomaster. 


The  German  Empire  consists  at  present  of 
twenty-six  states,  of  which  four  are  kingdoms, 
six  grand  dachies,  five  duchies,  seven  princi- 
palities, three  free  cities,  and  one,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, an  imperial  province  (Reichsland),  The 
following  table  eimibits  all  the  states  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  area,  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1875,  the  number  of 
representatives  of  every  German  state  in  the 
Federal  Council,  and  the  number  of  deputies 
who  represent  each  state  in  the  Reichstag : 


STATn. 


i 


PraasiA  (indadlng  Laaanborg) 

Bavarlft 

Saxony  

Wftrtamberg 

Baden 

HeMe 

MeoUenburg-Sehwerin 

Saxe- Weimar 

Oldeabarg 

Meoklenbazg-Strelits 

Braoswiek 

Saxo-  Metntngtan 

Saxe- Altenbaiv 

Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotba. 

Anhalt 

Schwanbnrg-Badolstadt 

Scbwanburg-Sooderahaaaen 

Waideck 

Beaaa-Greitt  (elder  line) 

Beosa-Schleitz  (younger  Mne) 

Bcbaumburg-Uppe 

Lippe-Detmold. 

Liibeck 

Bremen 

Hambarg 

▲laace-Lorraine  (Belchaland) 

Total 


Am  ia  Baglldk 

FopoliitlaBla 

iqnan  tnlki. 

MTft. 

184,178 

26,742,404 

89,291 

6.022390 

6.789 

2,760,686 

7,fi8l 

1,881,605 

6.824 

I,a07,l79 

2,966 

884,218 

6,187 

668,786 

1,888 

292,988 

2.471 

819,814 

1,181 

96,678 

1,426 

827,496 

968 

194,494 

611 

146,844 

760 

182,699 

906 

218,666 

864 

76,676 

888 

67,480 

488 

64,748 

122 

46,986 

820 

92,876 

171 

88,188 

4S0 

112,4M 

109 

66,912 

99 

142,200 

1S8 

888,618 

6,608 

1,681,804 

206,481 

42,727,860 

VgtMfai 
Fad«ral 
CeoMlL 


17 
6 
4 
4 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


68 


toUM 


286 

4.^ 
28 
1 


8 
15 


897 


Population  of  Berlin,  December  81,  1877,  exhibit  of  the  governments  of  the  particular 

1,018,818.     For  the  population  of  the  other  states,  including  the  names  and  the  titles  of  all 

principal  cities  see  *^  Annual  Gyclopaadia''  for  the  sovereign  princes,  their  years  of  birth  and 

1877.  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  names  of  the 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  full  heirs  apparent: 


STATES. 


Prasaia 

Bavaria 

(iaxony 

W6rtemberg 

Baden 

Mocklenbarg-Schwerin 

'  Hease 

Oldenbarg 

Baxe- Weimar 

Mecklenbarg-Strclitx 

Bmnswick 

Anhalt 

Saxe-Altenburi? 

8axe-GobuTg-(}otha 

Saxe-Meinlngen 

Lippe-Detmold 

Reuaa  (elder  line 

Rensa  (yoanger  line) 

Schaumbarg-Lippe 

Bchwaraburg-Ruaolstadt. . . . 
Schwarzbuig-Sonderahaasen 
Waideck. 

Bremen 

Hambwg 

Lftbeck 

Alaaoe-Lorraind < 


Tltk. 


King 

King 

King 

King 

Grand  Dake . . . 
Qrand  Dake  . . . 
Grand  Dake  . . . 
Grand  Dake  . . . 
Grand  Dake . . . 
Gnnd  Dake . . . 

Dake 

Dake 

Duke 

Dake 

Dake 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Borgomaater... 

Borgomaater. . . 

Borgomaater... 

Btadtholder,  ap- 
pointed by  the 
Emperor 


WlIHamI 

Loalall 

Albert 

Chariea 

Frederick 

Frederick  Francis  II.. 

LoulalV 

Peter 

piiarles  Alexander. . . . . 

Frederick  WUllam.... 

William 

Frederlok. 

Emeat 

Ernest  II 

Geoige 

Waldemar 

Henry  XXII 

Henry  XIV 

Adorf. 

George 

GOnther 

George 

IF.  L.  Grave 

}  Dr.  O.  Gllderoeist«r. . . 
j  Dr.  H.  A.  0.  Weber... 
(Dr.  C.  Petersen 

Dr.  H.  T.  Behn 

fFrelharr  von  Maateaf- 
fel. 


Wl«n  Wmaadi 

rhWHO. 

CMdfld  to  th«  throiM. 

Bora  1797,  sooc  1861... 

**     1S45, 

u 

1884... 

"     1828, 

u 

1878... 

"     1828, 

u 

1864... 

"     1828, 

u 

1856... 

"     1823, 

u 

1842... 

"     1887, 

u 

18n... 

"     1827, 

tt 

1858... 

•*     1818, 

u 

1858... 

"     1819, 

u 

1880... 

•     1808, 

a 

1881... 

**     1881, 

M 

1871... 

"     1828, 

It 

1858... 

"     1818, 

U 

*o**. .  . 

••      1826, 

It 

1866... 

"     1824, 

tl 

1875... 

"     1R46, 

It 

1H59... 

"     1882, 

It 

1867... 

"     1817, 

tt 

1S60... 

"     1888, 

tt 

18«»... 

«     1801, 

u 

1S85... 

"     1881, 

u 

185S... 

1879-1888. 

1877-1881. 

1879. 

» 

1879. 

1879-1890. 

Hdr  appweBik 


Frederick  WUUam,  aon. 
Otho,  brother. 
George,  brother. 
William,  eoasln. 
Frederick  William,  son. 
Frederick  Franda,  son. 
Ernest  Loaia,  son. 
Aogoatas.  eon. 
Charles  Aagostoa.  eon. 
Adolphns  Frederick,  son. 
Dispated. 
Leopold,  aon. 
Maurice,  brother. 
Prince  Alfred,  coasin. 
Bernard,  eon. 
Hermann,  brother. 
Henry  XXIV,  son. 
Henry  XXVU.,  son. 
George,  aon. 
GQnthcr,  second  oooib 
Charies,  son. 
Frederick,  SUB. 
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The  daoal  line  of  Bmnswiok  is  likely  to  be- 
come extinct  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke. 
The  succession  is  dispated  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (son  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover) 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  heir  ap- 
parent is  the  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in 
only  fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  sovereign 
houses  which  belong  to  the  German  Empire. 

The  movement  of  emigration  from  the  ports 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  was  as  follows : 


FROM 


Gemuui  J 

Other  ooantrlee. 


Total,  16T8. 


11,829 
10,154 


TolaL 


11.827 
12,976 


•« 
.« 


ArtngB 
number. 


1877. 

1876 

1875 

1874 

1878 

1872 

1871 

1870 

f  1870-'78 . 
1865-'69. 
1360.'64 . 
lS55-'59. 
1850.'54. 
1845-'49 . 
1388— '*44. 
Total  einoe  1882. 


21,843 

24,806 

19,179 

82,570 

21,665 

28,781 

24,S08 

81,810 

8i),688 

48.448 

68,241 

69,176 

60,418 

74,406 

60.516 

42,224 

46,781 

82,556 

40.935 

41,0S0 

62,098 

4^579 

21,560 

20,085 

82,541 

21,8(«2 

51.861 

25,804 

81,290 

^416 

12,949 

1,704 

1,518,001 

98^527 

28,156 
28,180 

46,286 

41,74» 

50396 

56318 

74,076 

182,417 

154,824 

102,740 

79387 

82,015 

107,672 

41.665 

54,4^ 

77,166 

86.706 

14.658 

2,451328 


BtoU. 

anrDSNTi. 

UMIVERSmES. 

ICatrtcQ- 
latad. 

IMtf. 

Berlin 

Pruuia 

216 

101 

108 

62 

56 

56 

118 

60 

108 

112 

62 

70 

91 

15$ 

78 

181 

40 

96 

91 

72 

8,218 

648 
1329 
484 
864 
842 
WH) 
507 
950 
495 
448 
226 
6b6 
8,061 
471 
1,621 
161 
684 
986 
941 

0,187 
6S0 

Bonn 

Brealaa 

1388 
484 
408 

Freiburgr 

Oieaeen 

Bavaria!... .'!!! 
Baden  

H(!88e 

b72 

Gfitdngen 

OreifBwald 

HaUe 

l>ruaaia 

1,00T 
518 
9b4 

Heidelberg 

J«Da 

Baden  

551 

Kum.W«|inpr, 

464 

Kiel 

Pnusia 

Saxony 

81T 

Konlitsberg 

Lelpolo 

698 

8,072 

476 

Marbnnr. 

PniBaia. 

Bavaria 

Pmasia 

Alaaoe-lrorralne. 
W&rtemlierg... 
Bavaria 

Munich 

1,668 
161 
747 
996 
966 

Boitock. 

BtrMburg 

TQblDgen 

WOrxbuig 

Total 

1,996        lfiuS72 

21,137 

' 

Besides  this  number,  emigrants  left  Germany 
as  follows:  by  way  of  Stettin,  1876-78,  680; 
Antwerp,  1872-78,  18,656;  Rotterdam,  1872, 
1,486;  Havre,  1872-76,  U,627;  Marseilles, 
1873  and  1874,  47;  Genoa,  1872,  7.  The 
principal  points  of  destination  of  the  emigrants 
from  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Ant- 
werp in  1878  were  as  follows :  United  States, 
20,378;  Australia,  1,718;  Brazil,  1,048;  Afri- 
ca, 394 ;  South  American  republics,  449 ;  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  96. 

The  movement  of  population  in  1877  was  as 
follows: 


Sometimes  the  academies  of  Mftnster  and 
Braunsberg,  containing  each  the  two  facnltieB 
of  Catholic  theology  and  philosophy,  are 
coanted  among  the  German  universities.  In 
1879  MQnster  had  82  professors  and  279  stu- 
dents. At  the  following  universities  outside 
of  the  German  Empire  the  German  langnage 
is  exclusively  or  predominantly  used,  and  in 
the  province  of  literature  they  may  be  counted 
as  German  universities : 


STATS3. 


Prussia 

Bavaria 

B^ucony. 

WQrtemberg... 

Baden 

Alsaee-Lorraine. 

Heaae 

Otiieratates.... 

Tote! 


Uanbtm, 

BIrtliB. 

DmUm. 

IndMhr*  of  ■tllUMrthi. 

210,872 

1,095.482 

n7305 

89,872 

220,724 

162,179 

24.?1J 

129.876 

86,868 

14,3S7 

87,402 

6I,S65 

11.400 

61,»57 

48,865 

10,187 

W,756 

42,046 

6,945 

84,740 

28.848 

80,228 

182,668 

8^721 

847,810 

1,818,650 

1,288,632 

stin- 

blrtha. 

44496 
7,518 
4,968 
8,215 
8,008 

8314 
1,450 
5,198 

71,157 


OrantrlM. 

Pnft*- 
Mn. 

vruDKjiTa. 

uinvxBsmm. 

Hatrlcs- 

TotaL 

Baael 

Bwltseriand..... 

AuBtrla. 

Russia 

69 
87 
88 
70 
69 
78 
KB 
268 
88 

205 
804 
186 
9^8 
676 
496 
1,469 

•  •  «  • 

808 

244 

Bern 

8P1 

Ozernowitz. 

Dorpat 

285 
954 

Orati. 

Aoatria 

a 
1. 
u 

Bwitieriand 

778 

Innapruck 

Prague... 

592 
1,614 

Vienna. 

Z&rich 

858 

According  to  Brachelli  C^  Statistische  Skizze 
des  Deutschen  Reichs,'*  1878),  the  population 
of  Germany  in  1876  comprised  26,718,823 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  16,871,- 
227  Roman  and  Old  Catholics,  100,608  other 
Christians,  520,575  Jews,  and  16,127  others. 

Germany  has  twenty  universities,  of  which 
nine  are  in  Prussia,  three  in  Bavaria,  two  in 
Baden,  and  one  each  in  Wftrtemberg,  Hesse, 
Saxony,  Saze- Weimar,  Mecklenburg,  and  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. The  number  of  professors  and 
of  students  in  the  German  universities  in  1878 
were  as  follows : 


The  budget  of  the  German  Empire  for  1879 
-^80,  as  declared  by  the  laws  of  March  80, 
May  16,  and  July  6,  1879,  estimates  the  reve- 
nue at  546,694,477  marks  and  the  expenditure 
at  545,894,037  marks  (1  mark  =  23*8  cents). 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources: 

Ifailu. 

1.  Cnstoma  and  ezdsea  of  oonanmptlon 251,698,860 

2.  Stamps  on  playln»-card« 1,216.000 

8.  Stamp  duty  on  bius  of  ezdhan^e 6377300 

4.  Adrouitstntion  of  postal  aflUrs  and  telegraphs  1&.622,968 

5.  Administration  of  rsllroads 9,910,000 

6.  Administration  of  the  imperial  pHntlng-oiBoe.  1,105.410 

7.  Imperial  Bank  and  other  rvoeipta  2.105,000 

8.  Beoeipts  of  various  deacriptioDS 7,2(^000 

9.  From  the  imperial  fbnds  for  invaUdfl 88,0 15,879 

10.  Barplne  of  former  Tears 1,180,000 

11.  Profit  firom  the  ootnlnff  of  imperial  money. . ..        100.000 

12.  Interest  from  invested  capitals 6,270,1 77 

18.  Extraordinary  receipts 120,268.974 

14.  Matrloolar  oontribations 90371390 

Total 546,594,47T 

The  matricular  contributions  were  divided 
among  the  particular  states  as  follows: 


PnMb> 4*,ii»,aii 

BiiuB. l»JtlV>ai 

euoa* t,7i»,4is 

WOrUmMir' 4ni*» 

bkIui <sau<i 

Bmm. I,BiT,«M 

Maoklanlwri.Sstavnlii M>,ll> 

BKU-Wsiaur AJAWT 

Mc^eDbnrg-Btnlla ieii,WH 

Oldnnbura MI.kU 

Bniniwtct MUW 

BUB-MllDlDg«D »t8,8M 
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The  expenditnrea  of  the  empire  were  etti- 
mated  an  follows : 


on  April  1,  1879,  and  10,977,960  had  been 
witbdrairn,  iBBving  the  paper  maaej  in  circuit 
tiou  ou  that  dute  163,097,^00  marks.  The  bud- 
geu  end  pablio  debt  of  the  »erecal  atSMi  id 
1879  were  u  follows  (in  marka) ; 
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The  pnblio  debt  of  the  German  Empire  con- 
lists  of  three  loaoa,  one  of  77,731,321  marks 
(aathorixed  by  the  law  of  June  14,  IBTT).  one 
of  97,484,865  raarka  (law  of  June  U,  1878), 
and  one  of  68,02I,U7i  marks  (law  of  June  IS, 
1879).  There  i*  also  a  Boating  debt  consisting 
of  Treasury  notes  issued  for  short  periods  onl  j. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  April  20,  1874, 
the  Imperial  Oorernment  has  iesaed  paper 
monej  \Raehtea»gmi»eheine)  to  the  amount  of 
120,000,000  marks,  which  has  been  distribnted 
among  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  their 
population  on  December  SI,  1871.  The  aame 
law  anthorired  the  insaeof  paper  money  to  the 
amonnt  of  64,889,940  marks  to  facilitate  the 
oanrlng  oat  of  the  reform  in  the  coinage.  Of 
thia  amonnt,  04,076,800  marks  bad  been  issned 
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The  mOiUiT  forou  of  the  empire  in  time  of 
I>eace  are  u  follows : 
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The  number  of  recroiti  in  1ST7-'7S  wu  143,- 
Wr,  against  110,197  in  18T9-'T7  and  18B,e66 
in  187S-'76.  Of  the  recmits  in  187T-'78, 184,- 
169  had  received  an  education  in  the  German 
kngnage,  and  6,298  in  other  languages,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  140.181,  and  leaving  2,40S,  or 
1'T8  per  cent  of  tne  total  nnraber  of  recraita, 
without  a  Bohooling.  In  1876-'T7  the  nnmber 
of  recraita  without  an  ednoation  was  S,9TS,  or 
S-13  per  oent.,  and  in  18TG-'7a,  8,311,  or  2-87 
percent. 

The  German  navj  was  coraposed  as  follows 
in  1879 : 
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The  commcTcial  navy  in  1878  w 


The  German  Costonia  Union  inclndea  the  en- 
tire German  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  

free  ports  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Bremerbaven,  ^^^'J^* 

OeestemQnde,   Brake,  and    a    small    part  of  HremtD .'.'.'.'.'.'.', 

Baden,  in  all  160  square  miles,  with  694,ST6  qi^^v"*""**" 

inhabitaata.    It  also  inoludei  the  graud  duchj  LtbK)^^'....'.'. 
of  Lnxemburg,  with  an  area  of  999  square 

mileaand  805,168  inhabitants,  and  the  Austrian  g3Sft»L 
coramnnitj  of  Jnngholz.  having  an  area  of 

2-3  square  milea  and  a  population  of  206.  The  '''I^IUJ" 

imports  for  1876  and  exports  for  16 T7  in  the  >>  \»it,', 

ouatoma  territorj  of  Qermanr  were  estimated  "  uf&- 

as  follows  (valne  in  marks—l  mark  =  10-288)  r  '"*■ 


I,n84^fii 
i.o«s.«w 
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The  total  length  of  railroada  in  Germany,  open  for  traffic,  was  as  follows  on  January  1, 
1879 (in  kilometres — 1  kilometre  =  0*62  mile): 
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The  postal  statistics  of  the  empire,  according  to  the  latest  official  pabUcationSy  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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(5.)  Parcel  and  moner  muL 

Paroels  wlthoat  aeolaratlon  of  valae 

Paroels  with  declaration  of  valae 

Letters  with  declaration  of  valne 

Total  Talae  of  money  letters  (in  marks) 

Total  weight  of  paroels  sent  (In  kilogrammes), 
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The  extent  of  electric  telegraphs  (in  kilometres),  and  the  amount  of  their  hosinesa,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


UNKS  AMD  DISPATOHES. 


Lines 

Wires 

No.  of  state  stations . .. 

No.  of  railway  stations 

1.  Prlrate  dispatches 

2.  Official  dispatches 

8.  International  dispatches : 

Sent 

Beoeired 

4.  Transit  dispatches 

ToUl,1873 

Total,  1877 
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The  second  session  *  of  the  Reichstag  was 
opened  on  February  12th  by  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam in  person.  In  his  speech  from  tne  throne, 
the  Emperor  thanked  the  House  for  the  assist- 
ance it  had  rendered  him  in  arresting  the  So- 
cialist agitation,  and  said  bills  would  be  intro- 
dnoed  for  removing  the  evils  afflicting  oom- 

^  The  first  session  was  opened  on  September  9, 1878,  and 
dosed  in  October.  For  an  aoooont  of  the  prooeedinn,  see 
•*  AnnoAl  OydopwUa'*  for  1878,  p.  880. 


raeroe.  "  I  consider  it  my  duty,'*  added  the 
Emperor,  '*to  strive  at  least  to  preserve  the 
German  market  for  articles  of  national  produc- 
tion as  far  as  that  course  is  consistent  with  our 
interests,  and  also  to  cause  the  customs  legisla- 
tion to  be  once  more  assimilated  to  those  well- 
tried  principles  which,  in  onr  commercial  policy 
since  1865,  have  in  some  essential  points  been 
abandoned."  After  mentioning  the  abroga- 
tion of  danse  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Pragne,  by  a 
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flpeoial  oonyention  with  Austria,  the  Emperor  be  had  been  flatisfied  tbat  tbe  commercial  in- 
referred  to  tbe  folfiUment  of  tbe  bopes  be  bad  terests  were  intrusted  to  tbe  best  bands  wbicb 
expressed  for  tbe  termination  of  tbe  war  in  tbe  could  be  found  in  Germany.  Gradually,  bow- 
East,  and  said  tbat  tranquillity  in  Turkey  and  ever,  tbe  conviction  bad  grown  upon  bim  tbat 
tbe  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  migbt  be  a  radical  cbaDge  was  required ;  and,  much  as 
expected  to  result  from  tbe  arrangements  made  be  regretted  that  be  could  no  longer  have  tbe 
at  the  Congress.  On  February  18th  Herr  von  cooperation  of  Herr  DelbrtLck,  be  believed  a 
Forokenbeck  was  reelected  President  by  151  change  in  tbe  commercial  policy  necessary  for 
votes,  against  67  received  by  Herr  von  Seyde-  tbe  salvation  of  Germany, 
witz;  tbe  candidate  of  tbe  Conservative  party,  Tbe  great  debate  on  the  reorganization  of 
Herr  von  Stauffenberg,  was  reelected  first  Vice-  tbe  customs  and  commercial  polity  of  the  em- 
President,  and  Prince  von  Hobenlobe-Langen-  pire  began  soon  after  tbe  Easter  recess,  which 
burg  second  Vice-President.  As  tbe  latter  de-  had  lasted  from  tbe  8d  to  tbe  28tb  of  April, 
dined,  Herr  Lucius  was  elected  second  Vice-  During  this  recess  tbe  Bundesrath  bad  com- 
President,  On  the  19tb  tbe  Reichstag,,  after  pleted  the  draft  of  tbe  Government's  bills, 
a  brilliant  defense  of  Parliamentary  rerorm  by  which  had  been  communicated  to  all  the  mem- 
Dr.  Lasker,  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  re-  hers  of  tbe  Reichstag  by  mail.  The  discussion 
fuse  the  Government  permission  to  imprison  was  opened  on  May  2d  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  criminally  prosecute  two  Socialist  deputies,  who  in  a  speech  lasting  about  an  hour  said  that 
Fritzsche  and  Hasselmann,  who  bad  returned  Prussia  bad  not  taken  tbe  initiative  in  any  tax 
to  Berlin  in  obedience  to  tbe  Emperor's  gen-  reform  since  1824 — a  fact  to  be  explained  bv 
eral  convocation  of  Parliament,  and  in  defiance  tbe  relation  of  tbe  various  states  to  tbe  Zoll- 
of  the  police  decree  against  their  further  resi-  verein.  Tbat  union,  possessing  tbe  power  to 
dence  in  tbe  capital.  On  motion  of  Herr  Rick-  impose  indirect  taxes,  bad  not  a  pliant  charac- 
ert,  it  was  furthermore  declared,  with  all  votes  ter,  a  circumstance  which  logically  justified 
against  those  of  tbe  two  Conservative  parties,  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  development  of  such  imposts 
that  the  Reichstag,  in  framing  tbe  law  of  Oc-  in  Germany  lagged  behind  that  of  all  other 
tober,  never  meant  tbat  a  member  might  be  countries.  The  possibility  of  a  reform  in  this 
prevented  by  a  police  decree  of  expulsion  from  respect  first  appeared  with  tbe  creation  of  tbe 
taking  his  due  snare  in  tbe  proceedings  of  Par-  Nortii  German  Confederation  and  of  the  em- 
liament.  pire ;  and  if  be  did  not  then  undertake  finan- 
The  discussion  of  the  new  commercial  treaty  cial  reform,  this  was  because,  apart  from  bis 
with  Austria  began  on  the  20tb.  Although  defective  health  and  multitudinous  duties,  be 
there  was  hardly  any  opposition  to  tbe  approv-  did  not  primarily  regard  tbat  as  the  duty  of 
al  of  tbe  treaty,  tbe  discussion  became  at  once  tbe  Imperial  Chancellor.  But  now  tbe  case 
▼ery  animated,  as  it  turned  on  tbe  radicid  was  different,  the  present  cohesive  relations 
change  in  tbe  financial  policy  of  tbe  empire  between  the  empire  and  tbe  various  states 
which  the  speech  from  the  throne  had  an-  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  tbe  most 
nounced.  The  most  remarkable  speeches  were  prompt  and  pressing  remedy.  Tbe  first  motive 
made  by  Herr  Delbrftck,  formerly  President  of  for  reform  was  tbe  need  of  financial  indepen- 
the  Imperial  Chancery,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  dence  for  the  empire,  a  principle  willingly  reo- 
The  lines  between  tbe  Free-Trade  and  Protec-  ognized  on  tbe  settlement  of  its  constitution, 
tionist  parties  were  distinctly  drawn.  Del-  llie  contributions  of  tbe  various  states  to  tbe 
br&ck  is  looked  upon  as  tbe  leader  of  tbe  Free-  general  exchequer  were  unequal,  and  be  de- 
Trade  party.  He  defended,  in  two  elaborate  sired  to  see  tbe  necessary  income  raised  in  the 
speeches,  tiie  traditions  of  the  commercial  pol-  least  burdensome  form.  At  present  there  were 
icy  of  Prussia,  tracing  the  history  of  the  re-  too  many  direct  and  too  few  indirect  taxes, 
formatory  movement,  which  be  said  began  widi  and  he  aimed  at  reversing  this  order.  The 
tbe  customs  legislation  of  1818,  was  continued  Prince  contended  that  dvil  servants  should  not 
in  tbe  Customs  Union,  and  quietly  and  steadily  have  to  pay  tbe  income-tax.  Another  mistake 
kept  on  developing,  with  only  a  short  inter-  was  tbe  distinction  made  between  movable  and 
ruption,  until  recently.  By  a  long  array  of  immovable  property.  No  branch  of  industry 
commerda]  statistics  he  attempted  to  refbte  was  so  highly  taxed  as  amculture,  and  the 
tbe  assertion  made  in  the  speech  from  the  present  indirect  taxation  did  not  give  native 
throne,  tbat  tbe  commercial  policy  followed  labor  tbe  protection  which  it  ought  to  have, 
since  1866  bad  been  unsuocessfnl.  Prince  Bis-  He  would  not  enter  into  tbe  question  of  free 
marck  made  a  characteristic  speech,  in  which  trade  venui  protection,  but  one  thing  was  clear, 
he  explained  the  reasons  why  tne  Government  that,  through  tbe  widely  opened  doors  of  its 
proposed  to  return  to  tbe  path  they  had  fol-  import  trade,  the  German  market  bad  become 
lowed  between  1828  and  1865.  He  stated  that  the  mere  storage-space  for  tbe  over-production 
until  a  year  ago  be  bad  confided  tbe  supreme  of  other  couutries.  They  must,  therefore,  shut 
management  of  tbe  commercial  policy  of  tbe  their  gates,  and  take  care  tbat  tbe  German 
empire  to  Herr  DelbrUck,  whom  he  regarded  market,  which  was  now  being  monopolized  by 
as  tbebighestauthorityinall  questions  of  com-  foreign  wares,  should  be  reserved  for  native 
mercial  legislation ;  and  tiiongb  he  had  not  industry.  Countries  which  were  inclosed  bad 
fuUy  agreed  with  the  views  of  Herr  DelbrUck,  become  great,  and  those  which  remained  open 
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had  fallen  behind.    Were  the  perils  of  pro-  vineial  assemblies,  and  even  that  iof  the  ▼ttrioos 
tectionism  reall  j  so  great  as  sometimes  punted,  states,  would  be  weakened.    The  TOoposala  be- 
France  would  long  ago  ha^e  l>een  mined,  in-  fore  them  aimed  at  absolutism.    He  reminded 
stead  of  which  she  was  more  prosperous  after  all  who  loved  freedom  that  it  was  never  sent 
paying  the  five  milliards  than  Germany  is  to-  down  direct  from  heaven,  but  had  to  be  fought 
day.  And  protectionist  Russia,  too— look  at  her  for  and  won.    He  bade  them  hold  fast  together, 
marvelous  prosperity  t     Manufacturers  there  for  liberty  and  the  future  of  the  German  Em- 
had  lately  been  able  to  save  from  80  to  86  per  pire  were  at  stake.    On  the  6th  Fretherr  von 
cent.,  and  fdl  at  the  cost  of  the  German  market.  Vambfthler,  President  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
The  question  before  them  was  not  a  political  sion,  combated  the  arguments  adyanced  during 
but  a  financial  one,  and  they  should  put  all  the  last  few  days  by  such  champions  of  free 
personal  sensibility  aside.    Nor  should  they  trade  as  Herren  Bamberger  and  Richter.    On 
forget  the  maxim,  '*  Bis  dat  qui  oito  dat " ;  and  the  8th  Deputy  Lasker  called  the  attention  of 
whichever  of  them  would  not  quickly  give  the  House  to  a  letter  written  by  Prince  Bis- 
would  do  detriment  to  the  economic  interests  marck  to  the  Bavarian  Herr  v<m  ThUngen,  the 
of  the  realm.    Dr.  DelbrClck  warned  the  House  chief  of  the  so-called  Agrarian  party,  as  reveal- 
to  beware  of  approving  the  proposed  taxes  on  ing  plans  still  more  reactionary  than  those  in- 
ootton  yarns,  as  thereby  certain  branches  of  dioated  by  the  new  tariff.    Herr  yon  Thftngen, 
export  industry  would  in  the  highest  degree  in  his  letter  to  Bismarck,  had  complained  that 
be  imperiled.    Dr.  Delbrftck  then  contrasted  the  interests  of  German  agriculture  were  not 
France  and  Germany  in  this  respect,  proving  sufficiently  protected  in  the  new  tariff,  at  all 
by  statistics  that  in  the  former  the  customs  on  events  not  in  due  proportion  to  oommeroe  and 
cotton  yarns  are  very  high  as  compared  with  industry.     A  number  of  agricultural  products 
those  in  the  latter,  and  that,  though  the  im-  continued  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.    The 
ports  are  thrice  as  great  as  in  Germany,  the  agricultnral  middle  class  was  on  the  point  of 
export  is  only  a  third.    On  the  8d  Herr  Bam-  disappearing.    Rich  capitalists  buy  real  estates 
berger,  of  the  National  Liberal  party,  a  great  for  small  sums ;   the  peasant  beoomea  again 
financial  authority  and  an  ardent  free-trader,  what  he  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  a  shepherd ; 
undertook  to  refute  the  speech  made  by  Prince  some  emigrate,  the  others  become  Social  Demo- 
Bismarck  the  day  before,  which,  he  urged,  crats,  and  the  social  revolution  which  ends  in 
contained  nothing  but  the  assurance  of  future  imperialism  is  completed.    The  Imperial  Chao- 
prosperity  sure  to  result  from  the  acceptance  celior  in  his  reply  expressed  his  ooncnrrence  in 
of  his  scheme,  and  raised  hopes  which  in  the  the  opinion  ox  Herr  yon  ThAngen  that  the 
long  run  could  not  be  realized.    Whether  such  corn  duties  were  insufficient  as  a  protection  of 
a  course  was  judicious  in  view  of  the  efforts  agriculture  in  proportion  to  the  burdens  which 
and  expectations  of  social  democracy  seemed  it  bears;  but,  in  his  negotiations  with  theGov- 
to  him  highly  questionable.    The  strength  of  emments  of  the  other  German  states  and  the 
Prince  Bismarck  lay  in  the  domain  of  foreign  Tariff    Commission,  be  had  been  unable  to 
policy,  but  his  intervention  in  matters  of  finance  obtain  greater  concessions,  and  had  fonnd  it 
was  at  variance  with  his  Highne^s^s  activity  in  even  difficult  to  retain  the  concession  that  had 
the  past.    The  Prince's  pillar  of  support  waa  been  made.    In  view  of  this  correspondence, 
the  Center,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Uitramon-  Lasker  laid  a  special  stress  on  the  com  duties 
tanes  was  invariably  retrograde.    Nor  had  the  proposed  in  the  new  tariff,  and  with  great  ve- 
Federal  Oonncil  shown  much  independence  in  hemence  denounced  the  intention  of  the  Ghan- 
tbeir  discussion  of  the  bill.    Herr  Bamberger  celior.    The  reply  of  Prince  Bismarck  admit- 
proceeded  to  consider  the  probable  effiscts  of  ted  that  in  his  opinion  the  agricultural  inter- 
the  new  tariff  from  all  general  points  of  yiew,  ests  of  the  empire  deserved  a  more  energetic 
ending  with  the  assurance  that  if  it  were  ac-  protection  than  they  received  at  present    Herr 
cepted  German  industry  would  most  assuredly  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the  Ultramontane 
suffer  euthanasia,  or  die  a  calm  and  gradual  Center,  declared  that  his  party  would  support 
death.    On  the  4th  Herr  Richter,  Progressist,  the  new  protective  policy  of  the  Ohancellor. 
and  a  financier  of  no  mean  order,  chained  the  A  few  days  before,  Herr  Windthorst  ("the 
attention  of  the  House  for  nearly  three  hours.  Pearl  of  Meppen"),  who  is  not  only  the  leader 
and  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  evils  sure  of  the  Center,  but  also  the  trnsted  adviser  of 
to  result  to  the  empire  from  the  adoption  of  the  ex-royal  family  of  Hanover,  and  who  for 
Prince  Bismarck's  bill-    The  Fortschritt  (Pro-  long  years  had  been  the  nnoompromiaing  foe 
gressist)  party  were  unanimously  opposed  to  of  the  Prince,  had  for  the  first  time  had  an 
the  proposed  taxes  on  tobacco  and  beer,  petro-  interyiew  with  Bismarck,  and  on  May  4th  he 
leum,  and  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  had  attended  the  parliamentary  mnrie  of  the 
daily  consumption,  and  they  would  listen  to  no  Prince,  who  was  ooserved  to  receive  him  with 
compromise.    They  looked  upon  the  question  warm  and  prominent  hospitality.    It  waa  there- 
of customs  and  taxes  as  one  of  might    Money  fore  inferred  from  the  speech  of  Depnty  Windt- 
was  power,  and  this  Prince  Bismarck  was  evi-  horst,  that  Prince  Bismarck  must  have  secured 
dently  bent  on  gaining  for  the  empire  at  all  some  kind  of  agreement  with  the  Center.    On 
risks.    In  proportion  as  direct  taxation  was  the  11th  the  tobacco*tax  bill  was  defended  by 
lessened,  the  parliamentary  influence  of  pro-  Deputy  von  Schmid  of  Wfirtemberg,  who  con- 
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tended  that  taxation  of  tobacco  was  preferable  rial  Exchequer  by  a  corn-tax ;  all  be  desired 
to  a  GoTemment  monopoly  in  it,  and  there  was  merely  to  do  jnstice  to  the  long-suffering 
were  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  taxed  countryman  by  removiug  to  the  frontier,  in 
by  weight.  Herr  Meyer  of  Breiueo  described  the  form  of  a  consumption  duty,  part  of  a 
the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  French  monop-  direct  tax  pressing  on  olm.  On  the  28d  the 
oly  system,  which  he  iiqplored  the  House  not  proposals  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  regard 
to  think  of.  The  tax  on  manufactured  goods  to  the  duties  on  grain  were  carried  by  226 
was  most  preferable,  as  having  to  be  paid  against  109.  On  the  27th  the  House  carried 
whenever  a  sale  was  made,  and  as  being  a  real  the  motion  of  Deputies  Windthorst  and  Ham- 
oonsomption-tax.  He  hoped  the  license-tax,  macher,  Ultramontane  and  National  Liberal 
moreover,  would  be  rejected  as  being  inquisi-  respectively,  to  extend  the  Sperrge$etZy  or  pro- 
torial  and  vexatious.  Herr  Fritzsche  (Social  visional  customs  bill,  to  iron,  groceries,  and 
Democrat)  energetically  opposed  the  measure,  petroleum,  in  addition  to  wine  and  tobacco,  as 
from  the  acceptance  of  which  he  ventured  to  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  lliis 
prophesy  would  accrue  the  most  baneful  re-  protective  and  preventive  ordinance  would 
suits  to  the  tobacco  trade  in  Germany.  lapse  as  soon  as  the  various  tariff  biUs  now 

The  debate  on  the  tariff  bills  was  finished  on  under  consideration  should  become  law,  or  at 
May  12th.  In  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the  latest  fifteen  days  after  the  close  of  the 
Deputy  LAwo  (Progressist),  the  Reichstag  re-  present  session  of  Parliament.  On  the  28th 
solved  to  refer  part  of  the  new  tariff  and  the  the  House  passed  the  SperrgeteU.  A  majority 
tobacco-tax  bill  to  a  special  committee,  but  to  of  172  against  88  also  approved  the  proposed 
let  the  second  reading  of  the  other  part  of  the  tax  of  10  pfennigs  per  100  kilos  on  building 
tariff  take  place  in  the  Reichstag  itself.  On  timber,  raw  or  rough-hewn,  as  also  of  25  pfen- 
the  16th  the  Reichstag  rejected,  by  192  against  nigs  on  sawn  wood  or  planed  boards,  and  other 
125  votes,  a  motion  to  rednoe  by  a  half  the  manufactures  of  wood.  On  June  16th  the  pro- 
proposed  tax  of  one  mark  on  pig  ahd  scrap  posed  duty  of  50  pfennigs  per  kilo  on  beams 
iron.  A  motion  of  Connt  Stolbertf-Werm-  and  blocks  of  hard  wood  was  approved  by 
gerode,  to  admit  duty-free  between  Memel  and  140  Totes  against  86.  Those  on  carpenter;}' 
the  Vistula  all  pig  and  scrap  iron,  on  written  goods,  wood  for  parquets  and  furniture,  and 
certification  of  its  destuoation  for  fonndries,  wood  combined  with  metal  and  slass,  8, 4,  and 
etc.,  was  also  rejected,  though  most  of  the  10  marks  respectively,  were  aiso  approved, 
members  from  Posen  and  the  Prussian  prov-  The  duty  of  10  pfennigs  on  building  timber, 
incea  supported  this.  On  the  17th,  on  motion  raw  or  rough-hewn,  was  carried  by  140  votes 
of  Dr.  DelbrUok,  the  duty  on  Swedish  bar-iron  to  86.  On  the  17th  the  House  approved  the 
destined  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  .  proposed  duties  of  20  marks  per  xilo  on  all 
of  wire  was  reduced  to  50  p^nnigs  (about  12  nne-wood  and  carved  goods,  80  marks  on  nn- 
cents).  On  the  19th  the  House  passed  to  the  covered  upholstered  furniture,  and  40  marks 
first  reading  the  so-called  SperrgetetB  or  fit>n-  on  covered.  The  tax  of  20  marks  on  every 
tier-dosing  measure,  for  immediately  and  pro-  hundred  kilos  of  hops  was  also  finally  accepted, 
visionally  putting  in  force  the  stipulations  of  On  the  24th  the  proposed  duties  on  oil  and 
the  new  tariff  bUl  nnder  consideration,  widi  a  grease  were  approved  by  large  migorities,  al- 
view  of  frustrating  the  tactics  of  those  who  though  the  free-traders  made  a  strenuous  en- 
were  importing  large  quantities  of  goods  to  deavor  to  reduce  the  duty  of  10  marks  per  100 
escape  the  heavy  protective  duties  threatened  kUoe  on  lard,  as  being  the  butter  of  poor  men. 
thereafter.  The  House  unanimously  approved  The  House  also  granted  the  proposed  duties  on 
the  proposed  immunity  from  customs  of  bronze  candles  and  furs,  and  the  clauses  on  soap  and 
and  ores,  and  after  some  discussion  also  sup-  perfumery,  playing-cards,  stones,  and  stone- 
ported  the  Government  in  its  intention  to    wares. 

make  flax  and  raw  material  for  spinning,  with  The  second  reading  of  the  tariff  bill  was 
the  exception  of  cotton,  free.  On  the  20th  completed  on  July  5tn,  when  the  House  by  a 
the  House  began  tiie  discussion  of  the  tariff  considerable  majority  voted  the  so-called  finan- 
nnder  the  head  of  grain  and  agricultural  prod-  cial  duties  proposed  by  the  Government  on 
nee,  the  new  duties  proposed  thereon  being  tobacco,  cuffee,  petroleum,  etc.  The  Liberals 
one  mark  per  100  kilos  on  wheat,  oats,  and  and  Socialists  made  a  desperate  stand  amnst 
husked  fruit;  50  pfennigs  (half  a  mark)  on  rye,  the  duties  on  coffee  and  petroleum,  Herr  Bebel 
barley,  maize,  ana  buckwheat ;  20  pfennigs  on  declaring  that  they  would  breed  yery  bad 
malt ;  8  marks  on  anise-seed  and  caraway-seed ;  blood  among  the  people  and  furnish  freph 
other  products  being  free.  On  the  2 Ist  Prince  stimulus  for  social-democratic  agitation.  On 
Bismarck  made  a  long  speech  on  the  subject,  the  8th  the  Reichstag  passed  by  a  minority  of 
in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  the  imposition  163  against  148  that  section  of  the  law  which 
of  the  duties  proposed,  by  bettering  the  for-  provides  that  goods  coming  from  countries 
tunes  of  the  agricultural  class,  would  in  reality    which  treat  German  vessels  or  wares  of  Ger- 

E've  an  impetus  to  industrial  activity.  Eng-  man  origin  more  unfavorably  than  those  of 
nd«  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  other  states  may  be  taxed  with  an  addition  of 
were  cited  in  proof.  The  Prince  disclaimed  50  per  cent,  over  the  rate  of  the  imposed  tariff, 
all  intention  of  seeking  to  increase  the  Impe-    On  the  9th,  after  a  long  and  lively  debate,  in 
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which  Prinoe  Biamarok  took  a  prominent  part,  tariff  law,  after  lattjn^  for  neailf  IhrM  iimibA% 

tb«  SeiohBtag,  bj  a  majority  of  311  against  came  to  an  end.    Tbe  House  pmtMd  it  in  its 

132,  adopted  the  motion  of  Herr  Frankenstetn  entiret;  hj  a  m^ority  of  ezaotlj  100,  the  nnm- 

with  r«fereDoe  to  the  BO-called  oooatdtational  hers  being  31T  againBt  IIT.    Before  the  vote 

guarantees,  with  an  amendment  of  Herr  Vara-  was  taken,  Dr.  Delbrftok  onoe  more  strove  to 

bOhler  in  barmonj  therewith.    This  section  of  show  that  the  bill  wonld  grievooel^  injore 

the  tariff  law  now  provides  that  the  inrplim  in  export  indastries,  and  oppresaivelj  ttiah  tba 

nnj  je&r  over  130,000,000  marks,  arising  from  price  of  the  cummoneat  nece«sariee  of  life,  that 

the  receipts  of  cnsl^ims  and  the  tobacco  daties,  the  oom  datiea  would  change  the  whole  finan- 

shall  be  distributed  among  the  variooa  states  oial  policy  of  tbe  empire,  and  promised  nothing 

of  the  empire  in  proportioD  to  their  popala-  but    diaoootent  and  confusion.      Dr.   lAsker 

tion  and  the  rate  of  their  aonnal  contribations  prophesied  perpetual    conflicts   between  the 

to  the  geoeral  eiobequer.    Tbla  stipulation  is  to  Federal  OoonoU  and  the  Finsnoe  Ministers  of 

takeeSect  from  the  Ist  of  April,  1880;  andanj  the  varions  states;  and  he  looked  npon  the 

■orploa  over  58,661,815  marks  aocraing  he-  law  as  tbe  beginning  not  ot  poMe,  bnt  of 

tween  tbe  Ist  of  October,  I8T9,  and  tbe  81st  of  strife. 

U&rch,  ISSO,  will  be  sabtraoted  nnder  similar  On  March  4tb  the  Beiobstag  began  the  dis- 

oondidons  pro  rata  from  the  matriealar  con-  cnsaion  of  the  bill  introdnoed  by  tlw  Govem- 

tribation  of  the  states  for  that  period.     On  ment  concerning  the  coerdve^wer  of  the 

Jal;  12tb  the  debate  on  the  new  tarifl  and  the  Reichstag  over  ita  memberB.    The  bill  fosnd 


hardly  any  friends  among  the  depaties.    Pro-  to  snspect  of  reTolattooarj  tendenoies.    Sneh 

feasor  Haoel,  of  the  Law  Faoulty  m  Kiel  (Pro-  a  measare  was  possible  in  no  other  oonntir 

gressist  and  formerly  second  Vice-President  of  bnt  Qermany.    On  the  7th  the  bill  of  the  Oot- 

the  Reiohstag),  attacked  tbe  measure  in  an  elo-  emment  was  rejected  by  a  large  mnjority.    On 

qoent  and  learned  speech,  and  defended  fnll  the  other  band,  on  motion  of  Herr  von  Stanf- 

freedom  of  speecli  and  its  corollary,  the  right  fenberg  (first  Vice-President),  it  was  resalved 

to  publish  the  proceedings.    He  sought  to  show  to  ask  the  Standing  Order  Committee  to  oon- 

thst  the  adoption  of  Saoh  a  law  would  make  the  rider  whether  any  Ganges  are  neoemary  in  the 

Reichstag  anlike  any  other  Parliament,  and  do-  manner  of  conducting  business,  and,  if  so,  to 

olared  himnelf  opposed  to  any  ohange  in  the  formulate  and  lay  regular  proposab  Ixfore  (he 

standing  orders  of  the  Hooee,  especially  at  tbe  Honse. 

present  time,  when  th^  might  appear  to  act       Among  tbe  most  important  measnr«s  kdopt- 

nnder  pressure.    Herr  Bebel,  the  well-known  ed  by  the  Reichstag  is  the  final  regulation  of 

leader  of  the  Social  Democrats,  maintained  the  government  of  AlsaeS' Lorraine.    In  the 

that  fbe  bill  was  intended  to  gag  tbe  Social  early  part  of  the  session  the  deputies  Bchne>- 

Democratg,  and  sn^ested  thnt  it  woald  be  bet-  gans,  North,  Rack,  and  T^rette,  belonging  to 

t«r  to  modify  the  law  granting  the  franchise  the  party  of  tbe  so-oalled  Autonomlrts,  intro- 

to  all  Germans  over  twenty-five  to  the  extent  duced  amotion  toreqnesttheOhauoellnrof  the 

of  excepting  those  whom  the  police  havecanse  Empire  to  prepare  for  Alaaoe-LonWewiinde- 
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pendent  goyernment  residing  in  the  oonntry  it-  head  of  each  of  which  will  be  an  Under-Sec- 
self .  The  motion  was  sapoorted  by  a  large  por-  retary  of  State.  In  the  Federal  Oonncil  the 
tion  of  the  National  Liberal  party,  as  Bennigsen,  coantry  will  be  represented  by  a  delegate  elect- 
■Lasker,  and  Stanffenberg,  and  was  appro?ed  in  ed  by  the  Landesausschoss  (Provinckl  Assam- 
its  essential  parts  by  the  Chancellor  himself,  bly).  The  delegate  will  take  part  in  the  dis- 
The  discossion  began  on  March  21st.  Deputy  cossions  of  the  Federal  Cooncu,  bat  will  have 
Schneegans,  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Alsatian  no  right  of  voting.  For  the  examination  of  bills 
AutonomistflL  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  ob-  prepared  by  the  Government  a  State  Conncil 
staoles  whicn  formerly  prevented  the  estab-  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  Stadtholderaa  presi- 
Lshmeot  of  an  independent  administration  of  dent,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  commanding 
Alsace-Lorraine,  in  place  of  the  central  Govern-  general  of  the  16th  army  corps,  the  Under-Sec- 
ment  located  in  Berlin,  had  now  disappeared,  retaries  of  State,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  So- 
The  Chancellor  had  himself  repeatedly  prom-  preme  Court,  the  Attorney-General,  and  seven 
ised  the  establishment  of  an  independent  gov-  members  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  of  whom 
wnment  Herr  Schneegans  expected  from  the  three  are  proposed  by  the  Landesausschuss,  one 
adoption  of  his  motion  a  revival  throughout  must  be  a  judge,  and  one  an  ordinary  professor 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  of  the  old  attachment  to  of  the  Umvenity  of  Strasbnrg.  The  Landes- 
the  Grerman  Fatherland.  Deputy  Kabl6  read,  aosschnss  will  hereafter  consist  of  fifty-eight 
in  the  name  of  the  Alsatian  Protest  party  (who  members,  who  will  be  dected  by  indirect  vote 
demand  reannexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  for  a  term  of  three  years.  On  July  28d,  the 
France),  a  declaration  in  which  the  party  ex-  same  day  when  the  new  Constitution  for  Al- 
press  their  concurrence  in  the  wish  for  UiecBtab-  sace-Lorraine  was  promulgated,  the  Emperor 
lishmentofan  independent  government.  They,  appointed  General  Edwin  Freiherr  von  Man- 
however,  are  convinced  that  no  permanent  teuffel  Stadtholder  of  the  Reichsland.  At  the 
institutions  can  be  created  in  Alsace  and  Lor-  same  time  Dr.  Herzog,  heretofore  Under-Seo- 
raine,  and  no  real  independence*  secured,  with-  retary  of  State  in  the  section  of  the  Imperial 
-out  the  concurrence  of  a  legislative  assembly  Chancery  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  was  appointed 
elected  by  a  general  vote.   'While  willing  to  vote  Secretary  of  State. 

for  the  motion  of  Deputy  Schneegans,  the  party  Some  important  information,  not  known  here- 
do  not  mean  to  prejudice  their  future  move-  tofore,  on  the  history  of  the  unification  of  Gar- 
ments. Prince  Bismarck  explained  to  what  many,  was  given  on  July  7th  during  the  discus 
extent  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  motion,  sion  of  the  new  German  tariff  law  bytheReichs- 
He  was,  in  particular,  willing  to  grant  to  the  tag,  in  a  speech  of  Herr  von  Vambfihler, 
impend  province  a  resident  Stadtholder,  sur-  member  of  .the  Federal  Council  for  "Wtlrtem- 
rounded  with  administrative  officers  having  the  berg,  and  the  virtual  author  of  the  new  tariff, 
rank  of  ministers,  and  also  some  kind  of  rep-  In  reply  to  imputations  launched  against  him 
resentation  in  the  Federal  Council  On  May  by  Dr.  Boretius,  in  connection  with  the  attitude 
16th  the  Chancellor  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  of  WOrt^mberg  toward  Prussia  in  1866,  Herr 
a  bill  concerning  the  constitution  and  admin-  von  Yambiililer  stated  that  he  did  all  he  conld 
istration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  During  the  at  that  time,  and  though  the  va  xdetU  which  he 
discussion  of  the  bill  only  a  few  insignificant  had  uttered  with  regard  to  Prussia  came  unfor- 
dianges  were  proposed  and  adopted,  and  on  tunately  to  apply  to  Wtlrtemberg  instead,  the 
June  23d  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  unani-  very  mUd  form  in  which  this  happened  was  due 
mous  vote  of  all  parties,  except  Uiat  of  the  to  the  great  statesman  now  at  the  helm  of  Ger- 
French  Protest  party,  which  left  the  House  man  affairs,  and  be  could  never  forget  the  debt 
before  the  vote  was  taken.  It  was  signed  by  of  gratitude  thus  incurred  by  his  country, 
the  Emperor  on  July  4th,  and  an  imperial  de-  After  peace  was  concluded  it  was  from  Ins 
oree  of  July  28d  provided  that  the  law  should  (Herr  von  Yarubfthler's)  initiative  that  the 
go  into  operation  on  October  1st  According  federal  treaties  arose.  He  strove  too  for  the 
to  the  new  law,  Alsace-Lorraine  remains  an  im-  preservation  of  the  Zoll verein ;  and  when  Prua- 
perial  possession,  and  becomes  virtually  a  fed-  sia  sought  to  withdraw  from  it,  it  was  he  who 
eral  state,  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  instrumental  in  convening  the  Customs 
as  such,  not  in  his  capacity  as  King  of  Prus-  Parliaments,  so  that  the  chief  bond  of  oohedon 
sia^  is  the  ruler.  The  Emperor  appoints  a  Stadt-  in  Germany  should  not  break.  All  these  state- 
holder,  who  resides  in  btrasburg,  and  may  at  ments  were  willingly  confirmed  by  Prince  Bis- 
any  time  be  recalled.  The  Stadtholder  does  not  marck,  who  was  present  at  the  discussion, 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  sovereign,  but  On  May  20th  Herr  von  Forckenbeck,  Presi- 
merely  those  which  were  hitherto  exercised  dent  of  the  Reichstag,  sent  in  his  resignation, 
with  regard  to  the  Reichsland  by  the  Imperial  in  a  letter  in  which  he  declared  that  the  fact 
Chancellor  and  by  the  Oberprftsident  (Lord-  of  his  being  at  variance  with  the  majority  of 
Lieutenant)  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  section  of  the  House  on  important  questions  before  it,  to- 
the  Imperial  Chancery  for  the  Reichsland  and  gather  with  imperious  considerations  of  health, 
the  bureau  of  the  Oberprftsident  will  be  re-  had  rendered  it  Incumbent  upon  him,  in  the 
placed  by  a  ministry  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  under  interest  of  public  business,  no  longer  to  retain 
the  presidency  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  office.  On  the  next  day  the  Reichstsg,  in 
will  be  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  at  the  which  now  the  alliance  between  the  Conserva- 
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tiye  pardeB  and  the  Oatholic  Oenter  oontroUed  letters  from  Germanjr  beiiig  broken  o|>eii  or 

a  majority  of  votes,  eleoted  Herr  yon  Sey-  tampered  with  before  crossing  the  sea. 

dewitz,  Oonseryative,  as  PresideDt.    The  Lib-  On  March  llth  Herr  von  BQhler  of  WUrtem- 

erais  didnot  vote,  and  of  204  vaiid  tickets  195  berg,  moderate  Progressist,  moved  that  Prince 

were  foand  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Conservative  Bismarok  be  requested  to  call  a  congress  of  the 

candidate.    On  May  23d  Freiherr  von  Stauffen-  Powers,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  an 

berg  resigned  his  post  as  first  Vice-President  of  effective  general  disarmament,  to  the  extent  at 

the  House,  and  on  May  24th  BaroD  von  Frank-  least  of  half  their  present  peace  strength,  for  a 

enstein,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oatholic  Oen-  probationary  period  of  trom  ten  to  fifteen  years, 

ter,  was  eleoted  in  his  place.     As  this  was  All  thinking  men,  the  speaker  said,  agreed  that 

the  first  time  that  an  Ultramontane  had  been  the  continued  competition  among  European 

elected  to  this  high  office,  the  Oatholic  press  of  states  as  to  which  should  spend  most  on  armies 

Germany  characterized  the  event  as  a  great  must  necessariiy  lead  them  to  bankruptcy,  if  it 

victory  of  its  party.    It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  had  not  partly  done  so  already.    The  motion 

that  previous  to  the  election  of  Herr  von  Sey-  received  the  support  of  only  about  a  dozen 

dewitz  both  the  President  of  the  Reichstag,  men,  including  Socialists,  Alsatian  Particular- 

Herr  von  Forckenbeck,  and  the  two  Vice-  ists,  and  Poles. 

Presidents,  Freiherr  von  Stauffenberg  and  Dr.  On  June  19th  Herr  DelbrUck  presented  an 
Lucius,  were  Catholics;  but  none  of  the  three  interpellation  in  regard  to  the  Governmoifs 
sympathized  with  the  Ultramontane  Oenter,  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  silver.  He  said  it 
and,  though  belonging  to  different  political  was  necessary  to  clearly  define  the  sitoationY 
parties,  all  of  them,  in  the  conflict  between  the  especially  as  in  the  debates  of  the  British  Par- 
German  Government  and  the  Oatholic  Church,  liament  the  question  whether  Germany  intend- 
sided  with  the  former.  ed  to  modify  the  law  fixing  upon  a  gold  stand- 
The  Socialists  of  the  Reichstag  repeatedly  ard  had  been  treated  as  an  open  one.    Prince 

£  reduced  scenes  of  great  commotion.  On  Bismarck  replied  that  he  did  not  know  the 
[arch  17th,  when  the  report  of  the  GK>vem-  views  of  the  federal  governments,  but  he  him- 
ment,  stating  the  reasons  which  had  induced  self  did  not  think  it  expedient  unnecessarily  to 
them  to  place  Berlin  in  a  minor  stage  of  siege,  commit  himself  to  an  expression  of  opinion 
was  under  discussion,  Herr  Liebknecht,  tiie  upon  a  question  of  such  moment.  He  thought 
Socialist  Deputy  for  Dresden,  severely  attacked  the  interpellation  had  not  been  well  considered, 
the  Prussian  Administration.  He  denied  that  but,  treating  the  matter  from  a  buoness  point 
the  Socialists  ever  advised  resistance  to  the  law,  of  view,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  neither 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  Russian  Ni-  the  Federal  Council  nor  the  Prusnan  Ministry 
hilists,  or  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  at-  had  mooted  the  Question  of  a  modification  of 
tempts  to  murder  some  of  the  European  princes,  the  gold-standard  law.  Suspension  of  the  sil- 
The  spirit  of  murder  was  an  epidemic,  as  ver  sales  was  a  measure  of  expediency,  adopted 
might  be  seen  from  the  rapidly  succeeding  at-  pending  an  increase  of  value.  Any  doubt  re- 
tempts  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  specting  the  stability  of  German  coinage  legis- 
Victoria,  than  whom  a  more  blameless  and  lation  was  wholly  unwarranted.  He  had  never 
constitutional  ruler  could  not  exist.    When  the  discussed  the  question  witli  the  Minister  ot  Fi- 

rker  finally  sought  to  defend  himseif  from  nance.  The  gentleman  from  whom  Lord  Odo 
charge  of  willfully  insulting  the  Emperor  Russell,  the  British  Ambassador,  had  derived 
by  remaining  once  seated  when  the  Chancellor  his  information  that  **  the  German  Govem- 
proposed  three  cheers  for  the  Emperor,  his  ment  is  preparing  to  introduce  and  adopt  a 
words  produced  a  general  uproar,  and  the  doublestandard,  as  in  France,"  must  have  been 
President  declared  that  the  speaker  in  acting  better  informed  than  the  Imperial  Government 
as  he  did  had  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  The  President  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  address- 
Reichstag  and  the  whole  German  people  in  a  ing  the  House,  said  the  Government  had  al- 
way  which  nothing  else  could  have  equaled,  ready  lost  by  its  sales  of  silver  96,600,000  marks, 
and  that,  having  warned  the  speaker  twice  al«  Herr  Bamberger  stated  that  the  deputies  who 
ready,  he  must  put  it  to  the  House  whether  the  introduced  the  interpellation  (he  was  one)  bad 
speaker  should  be  permitted  to  proceed.  Herr  done  so  because  of  the  report  of  Lord  Odo 
Liebknecht  did  not  wait  for  the  vote,  but  left  Russell,  who  had  been  informed  by  the  Brit- 
the  tribune.  On  March  81st  the  only  Socialist  ish  Consul-General,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
member  present  in  the  House  again  ostenta-  the  Bank  Committee.  The  President  of  the 
tiously  kept  his  seat  when  the  House  respect-  Bank  observed  that  the  British  Consul-Goaeral, 
fully  rose  to  its  feet  to  express  its  sympathy  though  a  member  of  the  Bank  Committee,  was 
with  a  recent  affliction  of  the  imperial  family  not  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govero- 

i death  of  Prince  Waldemar,  grandson  of  the  ment. 
Cmperor).  On  May  14th  the  Reichstsg  was  The  Reichstag  was  closed  on  July  13th  by 
informed  that  a  communication  from  Washing-  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
ton  to  the  Postmaster-General  of  Prussia  de-  The  special  convention  with  Austria  oon- 
nied  the  assertion  made  some  time  ago  by  the  oerning  the  northern  part  of  Schleswig,  to 
Social  Democrat,  Herr  Liebknecht,  that  the  which  the  imperial  speech  from  the  throne  re- 
united States  authorities  had  compliuned  of  ferred,  was  concluded  at  Vienna  on  October 
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11, 1878,  bj  Prince  Reasfl^the  German  Ambas-  onlj  seeks  to  arrange  its  debt  relations  in  a 
sador  in  Vienna,  and  Count  Andrassy,  and  it  way  involving  the  suspension  of  existing  reo- 
was  ratified  on  Jaunary  11, 1879.  In  conse-  ognized  rights,  as  an  open  and  direct  infringe- 
quenoe  of  this  convention,  Article  V.  of  the  ment  of  the  international  obligations  assumed 
Treat/  of  Prague  reads  now:  ^'His  Migesty  by  it  along  with  judicial  reforms,  must  deny  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  transfers  to  his  Majesty  the  said  decree  all  legally  binding  operation 
the  King  of  Prussia  all  his  ri^ts  to  the  duchies  with  reference  to  the  competence  of  the  mixed 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  acquired  by  the  Peace  tribunals  and  the  rights  of  the  Imperii!  German 
of  Vienna  of  October  80,  1864."  The  provi-  subjects,  and  holds  the  Viceroy  responsible  for 
sion  which  was  formerly  added  to  this  article,  all  the  consequences  of  his  illegal  conduct" 
that  the  norUiem  districts  of  Schleswig,  in  On  June  11th  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
case  the  people  thereof  should  indicate  by  a  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  which  was 
free  vote  their  desire  to  be  united  with  Den-  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  Euro- 
mark,  should  be  ceded  to  Denmark,  has  been  pean  Courts.  Public  rejoicings  were  general 
abolished.  As  the  Emperor  stated  iji  his  throughout  the  empire,  and  large  sums  of 
apeeoh,  his  Government  had  failed  in  repeated  money  were  collected  for  the  endowment  of 
attempts  to  settle  the  question  with  Denmark,  charitable  institutions  in  commemoration  of 
and  meanwhile  the  people  affected  by  the  the  festival.  A  few  weeks  before,  on  Mav  18th« 
promise  were  kept  in  uncertainty.  the  Emperor  had  become  a  great-grandfather 

On  July  14th,  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  by  the  birth  of  the  first  child  of  tne  heir  ap- 

Reichstag,  the  *'  Official  Gazette  "  of  the  Gov-  parent  to  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  who 

emment  published  a  decree  by  the  Emperor,  last  year  was  married  to  the  oldest  daughter 

dated  the  27th  of  May,  ordaining,  in  accord-  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 

ance  with   the  previous  recommendation  of  On  May  17th  a  Stddtetag  (convention  of 

Prince  Bismarck,  a  department  for  the  man-  cities)  was  held  at  Berlin,  which  was  attended 

agement  and   control   of  imperial   railways,  by  the  representatives  of  seventy-two  cities 

Uerr  May  bach,  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  and  municipalities.    The  object  of  the  meeting 

Works,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  new  depart-  was  to  register  their  protest  once  more  against 

ment    A  decree  published  on  the  16th  em-  the  proposed  new  duties  on  cattle  and  com, 

powered  Prince  Bismarck  to  create  an  Impe-  and  to  point  out  the  wrongs  and  disadvantages 

rial  Treaaury  Department  immediately,  under  which  the  laboring  and  industrial  populations 

the  authority  of  the  Prince,  in  lieu  of  the  finan*  of  large  towns  would  thereby  suffer.    A  reso- 

oial  department  hitherto  attached  to  the  office  Intion  was  passed  setting  forth  that  a  tax  on 

of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.    Another  imperial  beef  and  bread  would  prevent   workingmen 

decree,  addressed  to  the  Chiefof  the  Admiralty,  from  enjoying  the  necessary  means  of  suste- 

ordained  tlie  formation  of  an  Engineer  Torpedo  nance,  would  thereby  lessen  the  power  of  labor. 

Corps,  to  be  especially  intrusted  with  the  study  and  thus  impede  the  commercial  activity  of 

and  handling  of  the  latest  instruments  of  de-  German  towns.    Only  four  of  the  seventy-two 

fltruotion  in  naval  warfare.  municipalities  represented  voted  against  the 

In  July  the  court-martial  appointed  to  in-  resolution, 

quire  into  the  cause  of  the  disaster  which  in  The  Supreme  Court  of  (Germany  was  opened 

1878  befell  the  ironclad  Grosser  Kurfllrst  sen-  at  Leipsio  on  October  1st,  in  accordance  with 

tenced  Rear-Admirid  Batsch  to  imprisonment  the  laws  finally  passed  on  December  21,  1876. 

in  a  fortress  for  six  months,  Captain  Klauser  to  Dr.  Friedberg,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  in- 

a  similar  imprisonment  for  one  month,  while  augural  speech,  referred  to  the  successful  ac- 

Oaptain  Ktlhne  was  acquitted.    It  is  a  note-  tivity  at  Leipeic  of  the  Supreme  Imperial  Court 

worthy  fact  in  connection  with  this  trial  that  of  Commerce,  which  was  now  absorbed  and 

the  tribunal  which  passed  this  sentence  was  superseded  by  the  new  institutions,  and  landed 

for  the  most  part  composed  of  military  men,  the  legal  unity  now  introduced  into  all  Ger- 

and  that  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  Admiralty  many  of  which  it  was  the  crown  and  symboL 

at  this  time,  Herr  von  Stoech,  was  also  a  sol-  After  the  various  members  had  been  sworn  in, 

dier.  Dr.  Sinison,  the  President  of  the  Court  and 

Herr  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  ex-President  of  the  Reichstag,  proposed  three 

party,  and  formerly  Minister  in  the  kingdom  cheers  for  the  German  Emperor,  which  were 

of  Hanover,  successfully  negotiated  the  pen-  given  with  great  enthusiasm.    The  judiciary 

aion  or  annuity  claimed  by  him  for  Queen  Mary  reforms  which  came  into  operation  all  over 

of  Hanover.     The  Queen,  through  the  Dnke  the  empire  on  this  day  primarily  affect  the  or* 

of  Altenburg,  thanked  the  Prussian  Govern-  ganization  of  the  various  courts  and  the  forma 

ment  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  had  re-  of  procedure.    All  previous  upper  courts  are 

sponded  to  her  wishes.  declared  dissolved  on  the  80th  of  September, 

On  May  18th  the  German  Imperial  Consul  and  in  their  place  comes  the  Supreme  Imperial 

for  Egypt,  Baron  von  Saurma,  delivered  to  the  Court,  with  its  seat  in  Leipsic.    Tribunals  of 

Khedive  in  the  name  of  his  Government  the  first  instance  are  formed  by  tne  Landeegerichte, 

following  protest:  '^  The  Imperial  Gk)vemment,  or  provincial  courts,  with  their  various  depen* 

regarding  the  decree  of  the  22d  of  April,  by  dent  branches,  while  appeals  will  first  go  to 

which  the  Egyptian  Government  on  its  part  the  Oberlande4;erichte,  or  upper  district  courts, 
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and  afterward  to  the  sapreroe  tribanal,  of  which  detection,  by  the  minnte  inyestigations  of  Dr. 

Dr.  Simson  is  the  head.  Klein,  of  another  badUiu  as  the  oanae  of  a 

On  January  24,  1879,  a  treaty  of  friendiihip  second  disease  to  which  one  of  the  higher 
was  concluded  between  Germany  and  the  animals  is  subject — the  infections  pneamo- 
chiefs  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  which  secures  to  enteritis  or  typhoid  fever  of  the  pig.  Calti- 
the  German  merchants  great  advantages.  The  vating  the  bacillus  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
treaty  was  sanctioned  by  the  German  Reichs-  it  free  from  the  presence  of  any  other  organ- 
tag  on  June  16th.  ism,  he  inoculated  healthy  swine  with  the  fiaid 

German  trade  in  the  South  Pacific  received  containing  the  bacteria.    In  due  time  the  dis- 

a  severe  blow  in  1879  by  the  failure  of  the  ease  appeared,  and  followed  its  course  with  the 

house  of  J.  0.  Goddefroy  &  Son  of  Hamburg,  usual  train  of   symptoms.     From  the  dried 

This  house  had  for  two  centuries  been  one  of  blood  of  horses  whicn  had  died  in  India  of  the 

the  largest  of  the  German  shipping  -  houses,  *^  Loodiana  fever,*'  which  has  committed  fear- 

and  had  established  numerous  stations  in  the  f ul  devastations  in  tlie  East,  a  crop  of  BaeUhu 

South  Sea  Islands,  notably  in  the   Samoan  anthrack  was  raised  in  the  Brown  Institadon 

Islands,  which  were  virtually  owned  by  them,  in  England,  with  which  other  animals  were  in- 

In  1878  they  transferred  their  property  on  fected.    Experiments  proved  that  the  eibaust- 

these  islands  to  the  ^*  German  Commercial  ed  malt  from  breweries  up<m  which  cattle  are 

and  Plantation  Association  of  the  South  Seas,"  often  fed  affords  a  soil  in  which  these  bacteria 

which  was  formed  for  that  purpose.    In  order  thrive  remarkably  well.    Cattle  were  infected 

to  protect  the  German  interests  at  stake,  it  with  the  anthrax  by  feeding  them  with  soch 

was  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  company,  gj^ain  in  which  the  badllus  had  been  cultivated, 

which  should  pass  under  the  imme<liate  pro-  The  practice  of  feeding  stock  with  brewery 

tection  of  the  German  Government.      The  refuse  is  therefore  a  constant  source  of  dan** 

cooperation  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  secured,  ger ;  only  recently  the  disorder  broke  out  in  a 

and  a  proposal  to  the  above  effect  was  to  be  previously  uninfected  district  in  England,  and 

submitted  to  the  Reichstag  upon  its  meeting  inquiry  showed  that  the  cattle  which  suffered 

in  1880.  had  all  been  fed  upon  grains  procured  at  one 

During  the  year  1879  there  were  fifteen  particular  brewery, 

oases  of  cremation  at  Gotha.    The  time  occu-  Dr.  Koch,  who  a  couple  of  years  ago  eatab- 

pied  in  each  case  varied  from  one  and  a  half  to  lished  the  fact  that  splenic  fever  was  always 

two  and  a  half  hours.  The  first  case  of  crema-  accompanied  by  a  multiplication  of  the  baote- 

tion  occurred  in  Gotha  on  December  10,  1878.  rial  organism  known  as  BaeiUttM  anthracite  has 

GERM  THEORT  OF  DISEASE.  The  turned  his  attention  lately  to  infectious  trau- 
doctrine  of  e(mtagium  vivum  is  constantly  matio  diseases,  or  those  infections  disorders 
being  strengthened  by  new  and  substantial  which  originate  in  the  introduction  of  poison- 
evidence  derived  from  laborious  investigations,  ous  matter  through  a  wound.  The  presence 
undertaken  by  many  scientists  in  different  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  and  tissues  in  these 
countries.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  many  diseases  has  long  been  observed.  In  order  to 
of  the  epidemic  and  zymotic  diseases  are  due  establish  the  doctrine  of  eontaf^um  f>wum^  it  is 
to  the  invasion  of  the  animal  system  by  mi-  necessary  to  prove  not  only  that  the  baotena  are 
croscopic  parasitic  organisms,  which  increase  not  merely  incidental  or  resultant  concomitants 
with  enormous  rapidity,  covering  the  tissues  of  the  morbid  symptoms,  but  that  they  are 
of  the  body  or  disturbing  functional  action,  not  introduced  into  the  wound  along  wiUi  the 
then  the  ways  will  soon  be  found  for  pre-  poison  or  otherwise,  and  multiply  because  the 
venting  some  of  the  most  mysterious,  incur-  tissue  affords  them  nourishment,  while  the 
able,  and  destructive  maladies  which  befdl  toxic  effects  are  produced  by  a  specific  poison- 
mankind,  sweeping  off  the  vigorous  and  the  en*  ous  substance.  To  prove  this,  it  is  enough  to 
feebled  with  an  equal  fatality.  Those  classes  of  show  that  each  disease  is  attended  by  a  distinet 
diseases  which  decimate  the  ranks  of  society  and  well-characterized  bacterid  form,  which 
have  their  generic  representatives  in  many  coexists  with  the  particular  symptoms,  and  is 
maladies  to  which  the  higher  orders  of  animals  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  the 
are  subject,  to  some  of  which  the  domestic  morbid  derangement,  while  on  the  other  hand 
animals  fall  a  frequent  prey,  and  from  which  the  different  bacteria  are  never  present  in  the 
they  also  may  be  preserved  when  the  true  tissue  without  being  accompanied  by  the  same 
source  and  nature  of  the  disease  is  discovered,  particular  symptoms.  Koch's  experiments  for 
The  fact  that  animals  are  also  attacked  by  con-  this  purpose  were  very  extensive.  His  method 
tagious  diseases  enables  investigators  to  study  was  to  inoculate  mice  or  rabbits  with  deoom- 
dosely  and  experimentally  the  theory  of  cantO'  posing  animal  matter,  and  notice  if  any  morbid 
ffium  titum  by  subjecting  them  to  infection  symptoms  resulted,  and  then  to  subject  the  tis- 
and  watching  the  symptoms,  and  subsequently  sues  of  the  infected  animal  to  a  microsoopio 
examining  the  tissue  and  fluids  of  their  bodies  examination  for  tiie  same  form  of  microphyte 
under  the  microscope  to  detect  the  expected  which  was  contained  in  the  injected  fluid.  In 
parasitic  destroyers.  a  series  of  experiments  for  producing  septics* 

The  discovety  that  splenic  ferer  is  caused  mia  in  mice,  he  found  that  putrid  blood  in- 

bj  the  presence  of  a  bacillus  is  followed  by  the  jected  under  their  skin  produced  death  in  a 
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few  hoars,  bat  that  the  blood  appeared  to  be  the  injection  of  the  blood  of  the  diseased  rah« 

free  from  bacterial  life  on  miorosoopio  ezami-  bits  produced  no  effect.    The  artificial  prodac- 

nation,  and  was  incapable  of  producing  symp-  tion  of  pjiemia  in  rabbits  reyeded  the  pres- 

toms  of  disease  in  other  animals  inocalated  ence  of  micrococci,  bat  they  were  neither  in 

with  it    The  bacteria  introduced  were  found  chains  nor  in  zooglosa  films,  and  differed  in 

still  confined  in  the  subcotaneons  ceUular  tissue  size  from  those  attending  tne  other  diseases, 

of  the  dead  subjects.    He  further  found  that  a  They  oocnrred  either  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the 

certain  amount  of  the  fluid  required  to  be  in-  blood-vessels,  surrounding  the  corpuscles,  and 

jeoted  before  the  disease  was  produced.    He  formed  aocumolatlons  which  sometimes  caused 

therefore  cod  eluded  that  these  symptoms  were  a  stoppage  in  the  vessels.    By  the  injection  of 

not  due  at  all  to  living  germs,  but  to  a  soluble  putrescent  inftisions  both  septicsBmia  and  ery- 

poison — Sep  tin  or  sepsin — contained  along  with  sipelas  were  produced  in  rabbits.    Septicemia 

the  bacteria  in  the  putrid  fluid.    Another  dis-  was  accomnanied  by  a  distinct  form  of  micro* 

ease,  however,  was  produced  in  about  one  third  coccus,  ana  oonld  be  transmitted  from  one 

of  the  cases,  no  matter  how  small  the  qaantitv  animal  to  another.     Erysipelas  showed  the 

of  the  iigected  fluid.    This  disease  ran  through  presence  of  small  bacilli,  but  couid  not  be 

a  certain  order  of   characteristic  symptoms,  transmitted. 

and  was  followed  after  a  definite  period  by  Pasteur  believes  that  he  has  discovered  in 

death.    Taking  the  blood  of  one  animal  to  recent  researches  the  microscopical  organisms 

infect  another,  he  produced  this  form  of  trau-  which  produce  puerperal  fever  and  malignant 

matic  septiciemia  in  seventeen  succesdve  sub-  pustule.    The  parasite  which  causes  puerperal 

jects.    He  found  that  only  house-mice  were  fever  he  describes  as  an  entozoOn  containing 

susceptible  of  the  contagion,  while  on  rabbits,  two,  four,  or  six  cells  united  together.    The 

and  even  on  field-mice,  the  infected  blood  would  cells  have  an  average  diameter  each  of  two 

have  no  effect    In  the  blood  of  the  infected  thousandths  of  a  millimetre.    His  researches 

animals  he  detected  swarms  of  bacteria  of  a  into  the  cause  of  malignant  pnstule  have  con« 

definite  form  and  size,  bacillus-like  in  structure,  vinced  Pasteur  that  this  disease  is  engendered 

which  were  evidently  the  contagion  of  this  pe-  by  the  bacterium  which  Davaine  discovered  in 

culiar  disease.  1860.    The  method  of  investigation  was  by 

No  other  bacteria  injected  with  these  bacilli  obtaining  the  organisms  to  be  observed  by  cul- 
were  able  to  live  and  multiply  in  the  living  tivation.  This  method,  which  he  first  em- 
tissue  ;  but  occasionally  a  fonn  of  micrococcus  ployed  in  1857,  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
was  observed  which  multiplied  with  great  ra-  specimens  in  a  state  of  parity.  He  took  a 
pidity,  forming  chains  in  the  subcutaneous  tis*  minute  drop  of  blood  from  a  case  of  malig- 
sue,  while  the  bacillus  lived  and  spread  in  nant  pustule,  and  sowed  it  in  a  liquid  propi- 
the  blood.  This  micrococcus  when  injected  tious  for  the  development  of  the  organisms — 
into  the  ear  of  the  mouse  produced  a  dis-  the  froth  of  beer-yeast  By  repeatedly  in- 
tinot  disease— necrosis  of  the  tissues  of  that  fecting  fresh  yeast-froth  with  a  drop  of  that 
organ.  It  found  here  so  congenial  a  medium  which  he  had  before  infected,  he  could  keep 
to  propagate  in,  that  it  spread  through  and  on  hand  for  years  a  constant  supply  of  the  or- 
throngh  the  tissues  until  they  were  completely  ganisms.  By  introducing  this  liquid  into  the 
destroyed.  This  disease  could  never  be  pro-  blood  of  gninea-pigs,  sheep,  and  certain  other 
duced  in  the  house- mouse  unless  its  blood  was  animals,  malignant  pustules  were  reproduced 
simultaneously  infected  with  the  septicsomia  in  them.  If  he  filtered  the  liquid  throoffh  a 
bacillus ;  but  the  field-mouse,  which  is  not  lia-  plaster  filter,  the  germs  remained  on  the  filter- 
ble  to  septiciemia  at  all,  could  be  infected  from  ing  substance,  with  which  the  disease  could  be 
the  house-mouse  with  the  micrococcus,  and  inocalated,  but  not  with  the  filtered  fluid, 
the  house-mouse  when  Inoculated  from  an  in-  The  poultry  cholera  can  be  cultivated  and 
fected  field-mouse  then  harbored  the  parasite,  fowls  infected  in  the  same  manner.  Puerpe* 
which  spread  in  its  ohaln-Iike  forms  with  the  ral  septicssmia  could  probably  also  be  preserved 
same  rapidity  and  produced  the  same  symn-  by  culture  and  inoculated  from  the  medium  of 
toms  of  progressive  necrosis  as  in  the  field-  cultlvatioD.  Thus  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
mouse,  or  in  the  house-mouse  accompanied  by  germ  theory  is  rapidly  accumulating, 
septicssmia.  The  facts  that  the  above  diseases  can  be 

Injection  of  putrid  blood  into  rabbits  pro-  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another  by 

duced  an  entirely  different  effect    Abscesses  the  injection  of  infinitesimal  quantities  of  the 

were  formed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  diseased  blood  or  tissue,  that  each- disease  has 

increased  gradually  in  size,  causing  death  in  a  its  own  characteristic  form  of  bacterium,  and 

few  days.    These  abscesses  were  found  on  ex-  that  they  multiply  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  ao- 

amination  to  be  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  count  for  the  symptoms,  seem  to  prove  the 

micrococci  in  the  tooqUxa  state.    The  cheesy,  parasitic  origin  of  these  diseases.     There  is 

granular  contents  of  the  abscesses  were  prob-  confiicting  evidence  which  leaves  the  question 

ably  derived  from  the  zoogloea  and  the  dead  of  a  living  oontagiom  still  in  doubt,  even  in 

tissues  invested  by  them.    A  little  of  the  mat-  regard  to  some  of  the  diseases  in  which  the 

ter  of  the  abscess  diffused  in  water  Invsdably  presence  of  a  characteristic  microphyte  has 

produced  the  disease  in  healthy  subjects ;  but  been  established.     Panum,  Riohatdson,  and 
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others,  for  instance,  ha^e  disooTored  that  a  fully  ac^juflted  to  permit  such  a  large  amount 
septif eroas  flnid  can  not  be  deprived  of  its  vir-  to  enter  the  air-passages ;  and  still  a  portion 
nlent  properties  by  either  filtering,  boiling,  will  escape,  so  that  the  patient  should  remain 
evaporation,  or  combioation  with  acids  in  the    in  the  room  an  hoar  at  least  after  each  inhala- 

form  of  salts.    As  no  life  coold  survive  such  tion.    This  treatment  is  said  to  have  produced 

operations,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  toxic  remarkable  cures  in  the  hospital  at  Innspruck 

agent  is  not  the  zodphytes  themselves,  but  a  and  elsewhere.    It  might  be  expected  to  pre- 

specific  poison  produced  by  them  by  a  process  vent  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  morbid  cavi> 

of  fermentation  in  the  putrescent  fluid.  ties;  but  it  is  said  to  attack  the  true  seat  of 

Professors  Elebs  of  Prague  and  Tommasi  of  the  disease,  and  put  an  end  to  the  taberculiztng 
Rome  spent  several  weeks  in  the  spring  season  process — and  this,  as  is  boldly  held,  by  de- 
in  the  Agro  Romano,  a  part  of  the  Roman  Gam-  stroying  the  characteristic  bacteria  to  which 
pagna,  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  marsh  the  degeneration  of  the  dssne  Lb  solely  due. 
or  intermittent  fever,  in  investigating  into  the  Rabbits  confined  in  an  atmosphere  of  these 
physical  cause  or  specific  poison  of  this  dis-  benzoic  vapors  can  not  be  infected  with  tnber- 
ease.  This  they  believe  that  they  have  dis-  culosis,  altnough  the  disease  can  otherwise  be 
covered  in  a  minute  fungus  which  abounds  in  readily  induced  in  these  animals.  The  benzo- 
the  soil  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  in  that  ate  of  soda  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  air- 
region.  This  microscopic  fungus  is  a  bacillus,  passages,  and  many  patients  would  find  diffi- 
growing  in  rod-shaped  forms.  It  consists  of  culty  in  breathing  such  large  quantities  of  the 
numerous  movable,  shining  spores  of  elongated  fumes. 

oval  form.    They  cultivated  the  germs  artifi-       GODON,   Stlvaitus  W.,  a  naval   officer, 

daily  in  different  kinds  of  soil.    The  residual  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  died  in  France,  May  20, 

solids  of  this  bacterium,  after  the  soluble  mat*  1879.    He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 

ter  had  been  repeatedly  filtered  and  washed  in   1619,  and  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant 

out,  were  ct.|>able,  when  ii^jected  under  the  in  1886.    In  1647  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 

skin  of  a  dog,  of  bringing  on  all  the  symptoms  Vera  Cruz  as  an  oflScer  of  the  bomb-brig  Vesn- 

of  the  disease  in  their  regular  order.    To  this  vios.    After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil -war 

newly  discovered  epizootic  parasite  the  name  in  1861  he  was  commissioned  as  captain,  and 

of  Bacillus  malarim  has  been  given.  took  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Powhatan, 

Besides  the  diseases  in  wiiich  the  presence  one  of  the  vessels  employed  in  Dvt  Pontes  ex- 
of  a  characteristic  microscopic  parasite  has  pedition  to  Port  Royal.  In  1868  he  was  pro- 
been  actually  observed,  the  number  of  which  moted  to  be  commodore,  and  commanded  the 
is  already  considerable,  as  has  been  seen,  and  steamer  Susquehanna  and  the  fourth  division 
those  in  which  there  are  strong  indications  of  of  Admiral  Porter^s  squadron  at  the  two  bat- 
a  similar  origin,  and  those  others  which  by  ties  of  Fort  Fisher,  December,  1864,  and  Jsn- 
analogy  may  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause,  there  nary,  1665.  Commissioned  as  rearadmirsl 
is  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  morbific  bacteria  July  25, 1866,  he  commanded  the  South  Atlan- 
certain  diseases  which  are  not  classed  as  epi-  tic  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  during  that 
demic,  as  contagious,  nor  scarcely  as  endemic,  year  and  1867.  From  1868  to  1870  he  was 
■o  great  a  hold  has  the  germ  theory  lately  ac-  commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and 
quired  upon  scientific  minds.  In  Germany  it  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  retired  list 
is  now  held,  on  almost  purely  theoretical  GOLDTHWAITE,  Geobgib,  a  jurist  and 
grounds,  that  tuberculosis  is  caused  by  a  spe-  Senator,  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  De- 
oific  bacterial  germ.  Even  Professor  Klebs  of  cember  10,  1809,  died  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
Prague,  who  stands  high  as  a  medical  author-  bama,  March  18, 1879.  He  received  his  early 
ity,  is  committed  to  this  theory.  The  effects  education  iu  Boston,  at  a  grammar-school  tJben 
of  a  novel  cure  for  phthisis,  which  is  produc*  attended  by  Charles  Sumner,  R.  0.  Winthrop, 
ing  an  unusual  stir  in  German  medical  circles,  and  George  S.  HiUard.  In  his  fourteenth  year 
are  ascribed  to  its  destroying  the  living  germs,  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and 
The  new  remedy  is  sodium  benzoate.  The  was  there  at  the  time  when  ex-President  Davis, 
method  of  taking  it  is  described  as  follows :  GeneraJs  Lee  and  Joe  Johnston,  and  Bishop 
Natrium  bengoicum  (sodium  benzoate) — 1  per  Polk  were  students  in  the  Academy.  In  1826 
mille  of  the  bodily  weight,  diluted  to  a  solu-  he  left  West  Point  and  went  to  Montgomery, 
tion  of  5  per  cent. — ^is  inhaled  twice  a  day,  in  where  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
the  mornmg  and  evening,  by  means  of  a  Sie-  of  his  brother,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
geFs  pulverizator  (an  atomizing  inhaler),  for  his  eighteenth  year.  He  located  at  Monticello, 
seven  weeks  uninterruptedly.  The  appetite,  Pike  County,  where  he  remained  many  years, 
which  is  said  to  be  soon  excited  by  this  treat-  He  then  returned  to  Montgomery,  where  tie 
ment,  should  be  fully  satisfied  by  a  meat  diet,  practiced  with  increasing  reputation  till  De- 
plenty  of  fresh  air  taken,  and  all  enervating  cember,  1843,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
mfluences  avoided.  The  proportion  of  the  salt  Circuit  Court  bench.  He  held  this  post  till 
to  be  inhaled — y^  of  the  bodily  weight  of  January,  1852,  when  he  was  elected  a  Justice 
the  patient  at  each  inhalation,  or  about  2^  of  the  Supreme  Court.  By  the  resignation  of 
ounces  for  a  person  weighmg  140  pounds — is  Judge  Chilton  in  January,  1856,  Judge  Gold- 
strictly  adhered  to:  the  inhaler  must  be  care-  thwaite  became  Chief  Justice,  a  dignity  he 
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held  onlj  thirteen  days.  Resigoing,  he  re-  panions  entered  Siont,  Egypt,  and  were  wel- 
tamed  to  praotice.  When  hoetilitiee  began  be-  corned  by  the  Amerioan  Yioe-Consul  and  his 
tween  the  States,  he  was  appointed  by  Govern-  son.  From  Egypt  he  proceeded  to  Jaffa  on 
or  Moore  Adjutant- General  of  the  State,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  thenoe  made  the  tour 
held  the  place  about  three  years.  In  1866  he  of  the  Holy  Land.  After  a  trip  full  of  pleas- 
was  elected  Jndge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  but  he  ant  and  complimentary  incidents,  he  embarked 
was  ejected  fnim  office  by  an  act  of  Congress  from  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  for  Constantinople,  and 
in  1868.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  arrived  there  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
of  the  United  States.  His  term  expired  on  San  Stefano,  which  ended  the  late  Russo-Turk- 
March  3,  1877,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  John  ish  war.  Thence  he  ]iroceeded  to  European 
T.  Morgan.  His  career  on  the  bench  estab-  Turkey,  and  returned  to  Stamboul  on  the  6th  of 
lished  his  reputation  as  a  calm  and  profound  March,  where  he  was  received  by  the  diplo- 
jurist.  He  was  warm  in  his  attachments,  ex-  matio  representatives  of  the  United  States.  In 
oeedingly  kind,  charitable,  and  just  in  his  the  latter  part  of  March  the  ex-Preddent  sailed 
transactions,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  useful  citi-  for  Italy,  arriving  in  Rome  soon  after  the  elec- 
zen  and  prudent  public  servant.  tion  of  Leo  XIU.  to  ^e  Pontificate.  Having 
GRANT,  Ultsbbs  S.  The  second  term  of  visited  the  prinoif)al  cities  of  Italy,  the  party 
General  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States  left  for  France  and  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  7th 
expired  on  March  4, 1877.  He  soon  left  Wash-  of  May,  and  thence  soon  after  went  to  Hol- 
ington  for  Philadelphia,  with  the  design  of  land.  From  Holland  they  went  to  Germany, 
making  a  tour  of  the  world.  This  he  began  arriving  in  Berlin  on  the  26th  of  June,  when 
on  May  17th,  with  his  wife  and  elder  son,  by  they  were  met  by  the  late  Minister,  Bayard 
embarking  on  board  the  steamship  Indiana  at  Taylor.  Th ey  reached  Hamburg  by  rail  on  Ju- 
that  port.  He  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  ly  2d,  and  made  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Swe- 
28th,  having  made  the  passage  in  eleven  days,  den,  and  Norway.  On  the  last  of  the  month 
From  Liverpool  he  went  to  London,  and  dined  the  party  crossed  the  Baltic  from  Stockholm  to 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  2d  of  St.  Petersburg.  After  a  visit  to  the  principal 
June.  During  his  stay  in  Ejigland  the  General  cities  of  Russia  and  to  Poland,  the  ex-President 
was  honored  with  sn  invitation  to  dine  with  reached  Vienna,  Austria,  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  invi-  gust ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and 
tation  having  been  given  and  accepted  in  due  thence  through  southern  France,  and  finally 
form,  at  half-past  eight  on  the  26th  of  June  to  Spain.  The  ex-President  arrived  at  Vitoria 
the  Queen,  surrounded  by  her  court,  received  on  the  16th  of  October,  having  entered  Spain 
him  in  the  magnificent  corridor  leading  to  her  from  France  via  Bayonne,  and  was  received  by 
private  apartments  in  the  Quadrangle.  The  Sefior  Castelar,  ex-President  of  the  Spanish 
dinner  was  served  in  the  Oak  Room.  Among  Republic,  and  subsequently  by  King  Alfonso, 
those  present  were  Prince  Leopold,  Prince  In  December  the  party  was  still  in  Spain  and 
Christian,  Princess  Beatrice,  Lord  and  Lady  Portugal.  In  January,  1879,  the  General  and 
Derby,  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  General  party  visited  Ireland,  and  returned  thence  to 
Badean,  and  others.  After  dinner  the  Queen  Paris.  On  the  24th  he  embarked  at  Marseilles 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  party,  and  for  Bombay,  India,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
about  10  o'clock  took  her  leave,  followed  by  12th  of  February.  The  ex-President's  visit  to 
her  suite.  The  next  morning  the  General  and  India  was  marked  by  the  attention  and  respect 
party  returned  to  London,  and  for  some  days  shown  him  everywhere  by  the  native  officers 
afterward  received  the  most  flattering  atten-  and  English  rulers.  In  Calcutta,  where  he  ar- 
tions  from  the  nobility  and  the  statesmen  of  the  rived  on  the  10th  of  March,  he  was  received  by 
kingdom.  On  the  26th  of  July  the  ex-Presi-  a  guard  of  honor  and  an  aide-de  camp  of  the 
dent  and  his  party  arrived  in  Geneva,  Switzer-  Viceroy.  At  a  state  dinner  given  in  the  even- 
land.  He  afterward  crossed  the  Simplon  Pass,  ing.  Lord  Lytton,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  pro- 
made  the  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  posed  a  toast  to  their  distinguished  guest.  All 
and  returned  to  Ragatz  by  the  14th  of  August,  the  notables  of  India  were  present.  After  din- 
Thenoe  he  made  a  flying  trip  through  Alsace  ner  the  General  received  many  native  gentle- 
and  Lorraine.  Returning  to  England,  he  left  men  and  princes.  On  the  17th  he  proceeded 
London  on  the  5th  of  July  for  Ostend,  where  to  Burmah,  and  thence  to  China.  At  Bang- 
King  Leopold  tendered  the  party  the  use  of  kok  he  received  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Siam 
the  royaJ  car  to  Brussels.  On  their  way  they  inviting  him  to  visit  that  kingdom  as  the  guest 
stopped  and  examined  the  principal  places  of  of  the  Government.  The  letter  was  encased 
interest  at  Ghent.  On  the  7th  of  July  King  in  royal  purple  satin.  The  party  arrived  at 
Leonold  of  Belgium  called  on  General  Grant  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  evening  of  April  80th.  The 
his  hotel,  and  had  a  long  eonversation  with  ship  was  boarded  by  United  States  Consuls 
him.  The  visit  was  returned  the  next  day  at  Mosby  of  Hong-Kong  and  Lincoln  of  Canton, 
the  palace.  The  party  arrived  in  Palermo,  Charg6  d*Affiiires  Holcombe,  and  deputations 
Italy,  on  the  28d  of  December.  Here  they  ofcitizens  of  various  countries,  including  Japan, 
spent  Christmas,  and  dined  on  board  the  United  The  party  was  received  at  Canton  on  May  6th 
States  ship  Vandalia.  On  the  morning  of  Jan-  by  the  consular  officials  and  conducted  to  the 
nary  19, 1878,  the  ex-President  and  his  com-  Viceroy's  residence.    They  left  Hong  Kong  for 
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the  north  of  China  on  May  11th.    There  were  of  Denmark.    Issue,  two  sona  and  three  dangfa- 

receptions  and  entertainments  by  European  and  ters ;  eldest  son,  Albert  Victor,  born  Jaanarj 

Ohinese  parties,  and  a  public  garden  gathering.  8,  1864.    8.  Prinoess  Alice,  bom  April  25, 

The  ex-President  and  his  party  reached  Yoko-  1848 ;  married  in  1862  to  Louis  IV.,  Grand 

ham  a,  Japan,  about  the  lat  of  July,  and  on  the  Duke  of  Hesse ;  died  December  14,  1878.    4. 

4th  the  distinguished  tourist,  accompanied  by  Prinoe  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  born  Au- 

Mrs.  Grant,  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  gust  6,  1844;  married  in  1874  to  the  Grand 

the  Emperor  and  Empress.    The  Mikado  wel-  Duchess  Maria  of  Russia.    He  is  heir  apparent 

oomed  his  guest  in  a  cordial  speech,  highly  eu-  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha.    He  has 

logistic  of  tbe  ez-President  and  of  the  country  issue  one  son  and  three  daughters.    6.  Princess 

which  he  represented.    It  gave  him,  he  said,  Helena,  bom  May  26, 1846 ;  married  in  1866 

especial  pleasure  to  greet  tbe  ex-President  on  to  Prinoe  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 

the  anniversary  ef  the  independence  of  the  derburg-Augnstenburg.     6.   Princess  Louise, 

XJaited  States.    On  the  7th  there  was  a  bril-  born  March  18,  1848 ;  married  in  1871  to  the 

liant  review  in  honor  of  tbe  General,  and  on  Marquis  of  Lome.    7.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of 

the  8th  a  gorgeous  festival  was  arranged  for  Connaughtand  Stratheame,  born  May  1, 1860; 

him  in  the  greut  hall  of  tiie  Eobu  Dai  Gaku.  married  March  18,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise 

No  effort  was  spared  by  the  Japanese  author! •  Margarethe,   daughter    of    Prince   Frederick 

ties  to  make  his  stay  in  that  country  agreeable  Charles  of  Prussia.    8.  Prince  Leopold,  bom 

and  varied  in  all  its  phases.     A  special  and  April  7,   1868.     9.   Princess  Beatrice,   bom 

highly  complimentary  feature  of  his  visit  to  April  14,  1867. 

China  was  hia  conversation   with  Li-Hung-  The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  at  the 
Chang,    Viceroy  of  the   Province   of  Tien-  close  of  1879:   First  Lord  of  the  Treaanry, 
tsin,  in  which  the  General  was  invited  to  be-  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Diaraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
come  the  mediator  between  that  Government  field;    Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Cairns; 
and  Japanr  concerning  the  Loo-choo  difficulty,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Duke  of  Rich- 
the  Viceroy^s  proposition  being  authorized  by  mond  and  Gk>rdon ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of 
Prince  Kung.    The  party  left  Yokohama  on  Northumberland;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  25th  of  August,  and  had  a  pleasant  paasage  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.  P. ;  Secretaries 
to  San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived  on  Sep-  of  State :  1.  Home  Department,  Right  Hon.  R. 
tember  20th.    Darinz  this  tour  he  was  received  A.  Cross ;  2.  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  of  Salia. 
with  distinguished  honors  by  the  following  bury ;    8.  Colonies,  Sir  Michael  Hicka-Beach ; 
person*,  besides  many  others :  Queen  Victoria  4.  War,  Colonel  Frederick  Stanley,  M.  P. ;  6. 
of  England;  King  Leopold  of   Belgium;  the  India,  Viscount  Cranbrook ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt;  the  Saltan   of  Turkey;  Admiralty,  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.  P.; 
King  Humbert  of   Italy ;    Pope  Leo  XIII. ;  Postmaster-General,  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  J. 
President  MacMahon   of  France ;    the  King  R.  Manners,  M.  P. ;  President  of  the  Ministry 
of  Holland ;  Emperor  William  of  Germany ;  of  Commerce,  Lord  Sandon. 
Prinoe  Bismarck;  King  O^ar  of  Sweden;  the  Parliament  is  composed  of  two  Houses,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia ;  the  Emperor  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria;  King  Alfonso  of  The  number  of  peers  in  1879  was  494.    Of 
Spain ;  President  Gr6vy  of  France ;  M.  Gam-  these,  6  were  peers  of  the  royal  blood,  2  arch- 
betta;  Viceroy  Lytton  of  India; -King  Thebaw  bishops,  21  dukes,  19  marquises,  116  earls,  24 
of  Burmah ;  Prince  Kung  of  China ;  the  Em-  bishops,  26  viscounts,  and  247  barons.    In  ad- 
peror  of  Siam ;  the  Mikado  of  Japan.    His  re-  dition  to  these  there  are  16  Scotch  and  28  Irish 
caption  in  San  Francisco  was  very  flattering,  representative  peers,  making  in  all  602  mem- 
He  visited  several  towns  in  this  State,  also  hers.    The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
Oregon  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  returned  Ix>rd  Cairns,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and 
slowly  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  and  thence  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees  Lord  Redesdale. 
Philadelphia.    At  the  close  of  the  year  he  left  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
for  a  tour  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  Mexi-  Henry  Bouverie  William  Brand,  and  the  Cbair- 
co.    (See  preceding  volumes  of  '*  Annuid  Cy-  man  of  Committees  Henry  Cecil  Raikes.    The 
dopsdia.'^)  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  a  king-  by  the  counties,  boroughs,  and  univeraitiea. 
dom  of  western  Europe.    The  Queen,  Victoria,  The  area  and  population  of  the  British  Em- 
was  born  May  24,  1819.     She  is  a  daughter  of  pire  in  1879  were  as  follows: 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son 


I  —      — »        —       — 

of  George  III. ;  succeeded  her  uncle,  William  conirnuxa. 

IV.,  in  1837 ;  and  mailed  in  1840  Prince  Al- 


bert of  Saze-Coburg-Gotha.  United  Kioflrdom 

ChiUrBn  of  the  Qiuien,--\.  Princess  Victo-    gS^^wd^i^Liiona: 

ria,  born  November  21, 1840;  married  in  1868  ^^ 

to  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.    2.    ,^  Totd  Briti§li  Empira 

Prince  Albert  Edward,  heir  apparent,  born    Tribut^y  itou*  in  indu. 

November  9,  1841;  married  in  1803  to  Prin-  Total  empire  ind  tilbataiy 

oess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.  '^^'- 


Araaln  iqi 


181,e08 

924,048 

7,20S,82S 


8,968,978 
657,908 


8,811,876 


84,617.118 

198,651,009 

11,8IS,8»4 


240881,009 
49,908,068 


289,484.089 
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Hie  following  table  g^ves  a  complete  list  of  the  colonies  and  possessions : 


OOUNTUa. 


L  EvsoFs: 
Hallfcolud. 
Gibraltar.. 
MaIU. 


Total  Europe 


II.  Aha: 


)rni 

BrfUah  India. 

CeyloD 

bi  raita  Settiementa. . 

Hong-Kong. 

I^baan 

NIoobar  lalanda 

Andaman  lalanda. . . 
Laoeadlva  lalanda. . . 
Oarla-Mozia  lalanda. 

Aden 

Perim 

Moaba 


Keeling  lalanda. 
Total  Aai*.... 


IIL  AfBTOA : 

Cwe  Oolony.  indoalTe 
ofBritiabGaAaila.. 

Baaoto  Land 

Weet  Orionn  Luid. . . . 
Tranakei  Tenitory .... 

NataL 

TrBuaTBaL 

Katlvea  In  Tranaraal. . 

Kamaqna  Land 

Damara  Land 

Gambia. 

Bierrm  Leone 

QoldCoa9t 

Lagoa 

KtHelen* 

Aaeension 

IMatan  da  Cimba. 

Maoritlaa. 

Bependendea  of  Maa- 

ritiaB 

New  Amaterdam 

BLPtal 


0-21 
1MI8 

144-87 

8,708 

899^1 

24,7U2 

1,446 

89 

80 

725 

2,001 

744 

21 

7- 

4 

0- 

64 

8- 


71 

4 


988,884 


199,960 

8,450 

16,682 

12,462 

18,760 

114,840 

99,92T 

99,966 

68 

468 

16,626 
78 
47 
84 
46 
789 

286-6 

26-6 

2-8 


TMalAfrtea. |  688,882 


F^ypobtlw. 

Tmt. 

1,918 

1871 

^^l48 

1878 

147,806 

1876 

174362 

•  •  •  ■ 

186,000 

■  ■  •  • 

191,096,446 

1N72 

2.7M,»7 

1877 

808.097 

1871 

189,144 

1876 

4,888 

1871 

^ooo 

18b7 

18,600 

1874 

6,800 

f 

•  •  •  ■  • 

22,707 

f 
f 

•  •  ■  • 

1872 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

600 

«  ■  •  ■ 

400 

1868 

194,487,048 

•  •  •  • 

720.984 

1876 

127,701 

1875 

A«77 

1877 

264,600 

•  •  •  • 

826,612 

1877 

40,000 

•  e  •  • 

276,000 

«  •  •  • 

16,860 

•  •  •  • 

121,160 

•  •  •  • 

14,190 

1871 

88,986 

1871 

620.070 

1871 

60,221 

1871 

6^241 

1871 

27 

1871 

86 

1876 

848,266 

1877 

18,891 

1871 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

2,928,400 

.... 

C0DNTRB8. 


IT*  AusTBALAau. : 

Qaeenaland 

New  Boath  Walea 

Norfolk  laland 

Tletoria 

Booth  Anatralia 

Northern  Terrltoiy. . . . 
Weatem  Anatralia .... 
Nattvea  In  AnatraUa. . . 

Taamania 

New  Zealand 

Haoria  in  New  Zealand 

Chatham  lalanda 

Ancklaad  lalanda .... 
Lord  Howe^B  Island. . 

Feelee  lahmda 

NattTea  of  the  Feejee 

lalanda 

Fannlnff  leland. 

Btarbnck  laland 

Caroline  Island. 

Maiden  laland 


V. 


Total  Anstralaaia,... 


Amsvioa: 
Dominion  of  Canada. . . 

Newfoundland 

Bennadaa 

Britiah  Uondoxaa 

Bahama  lalanda 

Tnrka  Islands 

Caiooa  lalanda. 

Jamaica 

Caymana  lalanda 

Leeward  lafamda 

Windward  lalanda ... . 

Trinidad 

Britiah  OnianA 

Indiana  and  gairiaon  in 

Gaiann 

Falkland  lalanda 

Btaten  laland 


Total  Ameitea. 


Total  Brftiah  colonlea 
and  poaaeasions. . . 


668,280 
808,660 
16*8 
88,461 
880,6021 
628,681  f 
976,824 

26.216 
104,272 

e  •  •  •  •  ■ 

628 
196-7 
8-2 
8,083-8 


21 
f 

86- 
82 


8,048,671 


8,872,290 
40,200 
40-8 
7,062 
6.890 
9-7 
218 
4,198 
226 
660-6 
880 
1.764 
66,426 


6,600 


8,086,288 


8,182,866 


Tmt. 


208,000 

6i^ooo 

481 
887,000 

287,000 

28,000 
100.000 
107;000 
414,216 

48,219 
196 


"*26 
4,666 

•  •  •  • 

1878 
1877 

118,000 
160 

1676 
1866 

"*79 

•  •  •  • 

1876 

2.872,961 

•  •  •  • 

8,686.606 

161374 

18,601 

84,710 

89,162 

8,846 

1,878 

606,164 

2,400 

118,018 

892^86 

109,688 

818.909 

21,600 
1380 


6,201,186 


20^668,896 


1F78 
1878 
1871 
lb78 

1878 

1878 
1878 
1678 
1878 
1878 
1878 


1871 
1874 
1877 
1871 
1871 
1871 

isn 

1671 
1871 


1871 
1874 


1877 


The  followingtable  gives  the  area  and  pop-  the  Registrar-General  (who  does  not  include  the 
nlation  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  islands  in  the  British  waters,  nor  the  soldiers 
the  censQS  of  1871,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of    and  sailors  abroad)  for  1877,  1878,  and  1879 : 


COUNTRIES. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland. 

Ireland 

Islanda  in  the  British  water*. 
Boldlera  and  aailora  abroad. . 


Total 77,828,908 


87,819,281 

19,496,188 

80,819,908 

198,647 


Psfb  Id  1871. 


88,n&.266 

8,860,018 

6,412377 

144,688 

216,080 


81,846,879 


Pop.  ia  isn. 


84,647,809 

8,660,716 

6^888,906 

14^000 

816,000 


88,807,980 


Pop.  hi  1818. 


84,864,987 

8,608,989 

6,861,060 

146,000 

816,000 


84,160,866 


PiD|i.  b  1878. 


86,166,886 

8,627,468 

6,86M84 

146,000 

816,000 


84,617,118 


The  British  colonies  are  grouped  in  forty  ad- 
ministrative divisions,  some  of  tiiem  embracing 
a  number  of  formerly  separate  colonies.  Of 
these  four  are  in  Europe,  eleven  in  America, 
ten  in  Africa,  seven  in  Asia,  and  eight  in  Aus- 
tralasia. According  to  the  form  of  government 
the  colonies  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : 
1.  Grown  colonies,  in  which  the  Crown  has 
entire  control  of  legislation,  while  the  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on  by  public  officers  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Government ;  2.  Colo- 
nies possessing  representative  institutions,  in 
which  the  Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on 
legislation,  but  the  Home  Government  retains 


the  control  of  public  officers ;  8.  Colonies  pos- 
sessing responsible  governments,  in  which  the 
Home  Government  has  no  control  over  any 
public  officer  except  its  own  representative. 
The  first  class  embraces  twenty-four  colonies, 
the  second  class  seven,  and  the  third  class  nine. 
The  latter  comprise  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  colonies  of  the  Australian 
continent,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1871  to 
1878,  according  to  tne  *' Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  No.  26,  1864-1878 
(London,  1879),  was  as  follows: 
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The  yalne  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  years  1877  and  1878  was  as  follows: 


OOUNTUn. 


L  Fomixov  GovvTBin. 


Bosalft 

Sweden  and  Norway 

I>cnmArkand  loeland 

Germany. 

NeOierlandi 

Bei(cfom. ■ 

Pruioe 

Spain 

Portugal,  wtth  the  Aaorea 

Italy 

iloitria-Hangary 

Greece,  with  the  Ionian  Islanda.. 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. . . 

Rftnnianlft 

Kfifypt 


Europe  and  Mediterranean  oonntrlet. 


United  States  of  North  Ameilfla. . 

Hezioo.  

Central  America 

Caha  and  Porto  Bloo 

Other  West  Indian  Isbu^ds.  

Veneiuela 

Colombia. 

Ecuador. 

Brazil 

Aiventlne  BepnbUo  and  Uruguay. 

Cbffl 

Peru 


China,  without  Hong-Kon^. 

Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Philippine  lalands. 

Algeria. 

ICorooco ..«.. 

Canary  Islands 

West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Other  countries 


Asia  and  Africa. , 


Total  Ibreign  countries. 


n.  Bbrbh  PoasiSBioirs. 


Channel  Isbmds. 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Colonies  in  North  America 

West  Indies,  Honduras,  and  Guinea.. 

Australia  and  New  Zc.Uand 

East  Indies 

Singapwe 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong 

Mauritius 

Colonies  In  South  Africa 

BritUh  West  Africa,  and  isLmds 

Other  possessions. 


Total  British  possessions. 


Total  imports  and  exports. , 


niFOBTB. 


isrr. 


£22,142,000 

ia,46&,000 

8,9M|000 

26,870,000 

19,861,000 

12,869,000 

40,823,000 

10,842,000 

4,089,000 

4,101,000 

1,M1,0(M) 

2,454,000 

«,Sd2,000 

247,000 

11,102,000 


£192,618,000 


£77,826,000 

799,000 

1,180,000 

1,60&,000 

262,000 

64,000 

472,000 

186.000 

6,345,000 

2,484,000 

8,2811,000 

4,697,000 


£99,200,000 


£18,421,000 

784,000 

1,956,000 

1,766,000 

562,000 

812,000 

297,000 

1,626.000 

1,884,000 


£22,998,000 


£304,866,000 


£72i000 

70,000 

286,000 

12,086,000 

7,129,000 

21,782,000 

81,225.000 

2.722,000 

4,499,000 

1,895,000 

1,891,000 

i,27^000 

768,000 

802,000 


£S9,054,000 


£884,420,000 


isra. 


£17,804,000 

9,127,000 

4.5S^000 

28.571,000 

21,466,000 

12387,000 

41,879,000 

9.115,000 

8,616,000 

8.*/d2,000 

1,666,000 

1,768,000 

4,779,000 

971,000 

6,145,000 


£161,626»0iDO 


£80,146,000 

507,000 

968,000 

1,805.000 

247,000 

9b,000 

988.000 

800,000 

4,651,000 

1.744,000 

2,199.000 

^288,000 


£107,880,000 


£18,601,000 

629,000 

1,861,000 

1,258,000 

857,4K)0 

891,003 

898,000 

1,286.000 

1,678,000 


£21379,000 


£290,685,000 


£726.000 

8^noo 

177,000 

9331,000 

6l888,000 

20.S5^000 

27,470,000 

2,687,000 

2,922.000 

1,674,000 

887,000 

4,881,000 

622,000 

286,000 


£77,986,000 


£868,ni,00O 


EXPO 


1877. 


£4.179,000 

4,181,000 
1,82^000 

19,642.000 
9,614,000 
5304,000 

14,283,000 
8,687,000 
2,4i5,000 
6,219,000 
1,042,00(1 
667,0C0 
5,625,000 
197,000 
2,278,000 


£813M,000 


£163n,000 

996.000 

960,000 

2,244.000 

628,000 

•20,000 

912,000 

262,000 

&950.000 

8,170,000 

1,501,000 

1,266,000 


£84,860.000 


£4,405,000 

2,206.000 

2,061,000 

1,292,000 

271,000 

898,000 

172,000 

1,178,000 

879,000 


£12,854,000 


£128,970,000 


£656,000 

669.000 

810,000 

7,614,000 

a.007,000 

19,286,000 

26.88^,000 

2,276.000 

1,(»45,000 

8306,000 

498,000 

4,116,000 

810,000 

187,000 


£69,928,000 


£196,898,000 


The  commercial  oavy  was  as  follows  in  1877  and  1878; 


PARTICULARS. 


Nomher  of  ships  registered  : 

UnitedKingdom....j}^-;;;;;;;;;  ;;•;•;;;  ;;•;;;;;;; 

Kamber  of  Teseels  used  in  1878  (ezclnsiTe  of  rirer  steamers) : 

Coasting 

Coasting  and  long-voyage 

Long-TO/age 

Total,  1878 

Bhips  registered  in  British  colonlea,  1878. 


■AfLIHO  TVBSBLS. 


21,169 

21,058 


10,516 

968 

6,286 


16,704 


11,461 


Tau. 


4,261,000 
4.239.0OO 


696,000 

144,000 

8,286,000 


4,076,000 


1,596,000 


tTBAiiaiixrt 


isrOb 


£6,650,000 

2,799,0uO 

1.526,000 

19.467,0U0 

930d,000 

5326,000 

143^000 

8,211,000 

2,226,000 

6,8&i,000 

768.000 

982,000 

7,748,000 

687,000 

2,194,000 


£88370,000 


£14362,000 

778,000 

782,000 

1,880,000 

672,000 

478,000 

1,062300 

200.000 

^578,000 

8,816,000 

1,191,000 

1,870,000 


£81,672,000 


£8,788,000 

2,616,000 
1,668.000 

169,000 

191.000 

170,000 

1,140,000 

1,040,000 


£11322.000 


£126,611,000 


£686,000 
710,000 

1,161,000 

6,487,000 

2,760,030 
19378,000 
28377,000 

1,-76,000 
806,000 

2,871,000 
409,000 

4,918,000 
878,000 
189,000 


£66,288,000 


£192349300 


4.664 

4,826 


1,824 

246 

1,820 


8,890 


1,261 


Tons. 


2.189,000 
2,816,000 


248,000 

106.000 

1,811,000 


2,100,000 


176,000 


TOTAL. 


26.T88 
25,884 


11,840 
1,199 
7,056 


20,094 


12,782 


6,460,000 
635^000 


980,000 

2Sn,ooo 

6,047,000 


6,28<s000 


i,n4,ooo 
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The  yalae  of  the  prinoipal  articles  of  Import  and  export  was  as  follows  in  1878 : 


top-t-. 

E^p-y. 

CLA88SS  or  GOOD3. 

lapurta. 

mn^ 

Qnin 

£64,662,000 

8.779,000 

48,867,000 

8,686,000 

14,121,000 

40,888,000 

• 
• 
* 

Pottery  and  gbssware 

£2,090,000 
1,242,000 
1,C74,000 
1,801,000 
1,669,000 

21,862,000 
661,000 

£2,660,000 
9,062,000 

O  ILAJ  iWlA 

If  tit  ftad  othier  lianon. 

Metal  manofictm«8 

llaehlnes  and  Tessels 

ColiuiiaJ  Drodaoo 

Tobaooo  uid  dgan 

Leather,  etc. 

Yarn 

•  8.064,000 

2,644,000 

18,884,000 

87,708,000 
924,000 

Beeds  and  fruits 

Cordage  and  twine,  woren  goods 
and  elothlng 

£174,488,000 

1 

£9,811,000 

Psper. 

1.  Articles  of  food 

Wood  carvings 

Manoscripta,  articles  for  printing. 

8.  Bianuflictnred  goods 

4  MisoeOaneons  goods 

Total  merchandise 

1,688,000 

PneT 

£7,880.000 

678,000 

18,709,000 

1,177.000 

647,000 

881,000 

MiocralB  and  ores. 

'£4,Vrii6o6 

8,082,000 
10,187,000 
70,196,000 
16,981,000 

£29,149,000 

£182,760,000 

Raw  ni<)taJs 

Hair,  hldea,  and  leather 

£67,886,000 

£32,462,000 

Sptnblttff  material ».. 

wood  and  timber 

£868,ni.000 
82,428,000 

£198,849.000 

£107,798,000 

£88388,000 

XTBdoiu  meuus. ................ 

Total 

26,687,000 

i.  Baw  material 

£401,1M,000 

£219,686,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  forei^  and  colonial  trade  was  as  follows  (in  tons) : 


Total  entrances  and  clearancea  : 

1860 , 

1877 

1878 , 

Laden  Teasels  entered  and  cleared 

1860 

1877 

1878 

Btatmers  entered  and  cleared : 

1860 

isn 

1878 


6,888,009 
17,281^84 
17,827,788 

flk760l,687 
14,884,448 
14,618,688 

2,146,000 
11,564,288 
12,628,667 


voral|Ba 


A3a8,n6 

8,889,889 
7,966,988 

4,294,444 
7,287,176 
6^668 

404,000 
8,277,860 
8,489,127 


TbtaL 


12,172,786 
2^621,178 
26,298,721 

10,064,981 
82,181,684 
81,818,246 

2J648,000 
14,187,648 
16,087,784 


OLXABSD. 


Bridih. 


7,028,914 
17,484,678 
17,968,760 

64»6,917 
16,868,068 
1^788,486 

2,048,000 
11,921,166 
18.912,648 


^490,696 
a42&881 
8«887,608 

4,424.020 
6,887328 
^798,200 

877,000 
2396368 
2,616387 


ToteL 


12316,507 
26309,904 
26,801368 

10,782,987 
21,196366 
21,681,688 

2,410,000 
14317,484 
16388,980 


The  following  tahle  gives  the  postal  statistics  for  the  jear  ending  March  81, 1879 : 


I^etters .. 

Postal  cards. 

Newspapers  and  prlntsd  mattsr. 

Moaef  ordets: 

1.  To  United  Kingdom 

S.  To  ibreign  ooantrtes  and  colonies. . . 

8.  FrMD  ISweIgn  eoontriss  and  colonist 
Amoont  of  money  orders : 

1.  To  tTnited  Einadom 

a.  To  tiNign  eoantrlee  and  cokmles. . . 

S.  yrom  ftweign  coontries  and  eokmies 


WalM. 


922,000,000 
266,000,000 
£14,900,000 

28,269,000 


99,000,000 
'86300^066 
£1300,000 

8,401,000 


76,000,000 

'27,ooii666 

£1,100,000 
1,664,000 


TotML 


1,097,000,000 
111,000,000 
888,000,000 

£17,400,000 
100,000 
800,000 

86.944,000 
422.000 
988,000 


The  railroad  statistics  for  1878  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


MOm 

CbplteL 

Ol«M 

K«l 

Sogbuid 

Beotland. 

Inland 

12.280 
2,845 
2,260 

£681,097,000 
87,189,000 
82,276.000 

£61,098,000 
6,618,000 
2,770,000 

£26,066,000 
8,842,000 
1,284,000 

Total,  1878. 

**   isn. 

17,886    £700.562,000 
17,077       674,059,000 

£60,496,000 
60,644,000 

£29,681.000 
29,116,000 

*  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  1878  was 
6,816,  of  which  1,566  were  private  and  railway 
stations.  The  length  of  the  government  lines 
was  26,040  miles,  of  wires  108,110  miles.  The 
nrnnber  of  dispatches  sent,  ezclnsive  of  press 
and  official  dispatches,  was  22,477,021. 

The  table  on  page  462  shows  the  finances, 
commerce,  and  movement  of  shipping  of  the 


British  colonies  in  1877,  according  to  the  '*  Stik 
tistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Pos- 
sessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1863-77 '' 
(London,  1879). 

The  season  of  Parliament  was  resumed  on 
Febroarj  18th.  In  the  Lords,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  stated  the  measures  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Government,  which  included,  among  others, 
the  substitution  of  a  permanent  art  consolida- 
ting the  whole  body  of  military  law  for  the  an- 
nual Mutiny  Bill,  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  a  Criminal 
Code  Bill,  a  County  Boards  Bill,  a  Workman 
and  Employers  Bill,  and  a  Public  Works  Bill. 
The  leader  of  the  Oppontion,  Lord  Hartington, 
had  previously,  while  addressing  a  meeting  of 
Liberals  at  Liverpool  on  February  7th,  inti- 
mated the  programme  of  the  party  in  the  ensu- 
ing session,  specifving  support  of  the  Burial 
BID,  extension  of  the  snfErage  in  counties,  elec- 
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OOLONIIL  STATISTICS. 


OOLONDES. 


OlbnltM^ 

I>oi]iiiiloii  of  C3uuu1b. 

Newftmndbuid. 

BermadA. 

British  HoDdoras... 

BfthaniM 

Tark*s  Islanda 

Jamaica. 

Ylnrin  Islanda 

^C.  Christopher 

Nerto 

ADtfjfua.  

MontsarraL 

Dominica  

Santa  Lacia 

St.  Vinoeiit 

Barbadoes 

Grenada. 

Tobago 

Trinidad 

West  Indies  (total). 

British  Goiana 

KallEland  Islands... 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements. 

Cef  Ion 

Hong-Kong*  (ld79). 

Laboan* 

▲nstralla. 

Capo  Colon/ 

Natal 

Sierra  Leone  (1875) . 

Gold  Coast 

Gambia  (1876) 

St  Helena 

Lagos. 

ICaaritins 

FteJee(lS76). 


laatoM. 


£18,000 

It'AUOO 

4^5,000 

laj^ooj 

8J,00d 

42,003 

5. .000 

H,000 

038,000 

1,C00 

84,000 

10,000 

84,00) 

T,000 

19,030 

83,000 

88,030 

1138,000 

83,000 

18,000 

810,000 

1,818,030 

89'\noo 

T,000 

60,900,000 

838,030 

1,036.030 

193,000 

7,400 

17.793,000 

8,982,0)0 

872,000 

83,0D3 

98,030 

20,033 

13,030 

09,000 

718,033 

87,000 


£41,000 

173,000 

6.433,030 

8:2,030 

87,000 

43,000 

01,000 

6,030 

080^000 

1,000 

87,000 

9,000 

8i)i,003 

6,003 

13,000 

83,000 

89,003 

183,000 

80,000 

18,000 

818,000 

1,888,000 

881,000 

7,000 

68,179,930 

810,000 

1,487,000 

188,030 

7,200 

16,170,003 

8,433,030 

834,000 

87,000 

88,000 

81,000 

18,000 

48,033 

704,000 

72,000 


JMUk. 

Inpoitk 

£773,000 

6,091,000 

£27,751,630 

80,003,000 

875,030 

1,184,000 

11,030 

883,003 

MOO 

1C6,.03 

61,000  • 

154,030 

•••••• 

82,C03 

681^003 

1,602,003 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4.000 

0,000 

134,030 

8,000 

8j,030 

03,000 

170,030 

•••••• 

83,000 

8,0^)0 

03,000 

Ai,'m 

111,030 

••■••« 

14^,030 

85,000 

1,144,000 

7,000 

137,000 

•••••• 

03,030 

173,000 

1,709,030 

1,083,003 

0,453,900 

824,003 

8,2-i),000 

**••■• 

83,000 

188,98^000 

43,877,000 

18,119,003 

riifiM 

0,881000 

4,677,030 

••*••• 

154,')00 

6160a,0s;0 
^029,000 

48,803,030 

^457,030 

1,383,000 

1,167,030 

823,003 

827,0.0 

83,030 

151,030 

614.003 

l,000,00i 

8,303,000 

1X3,000 

£34,680 

6,809,003 

10.b07.00a 

1,420,000 

7J^O0O 

185,000 

111,000 

88,030 

1,450,0^ 

18,000 

147,000 

43,000 

810,000 

82,000 

78,000 

173,030 

17VJ03 

1,098,000 

146,003 

63,000 

8,034.000 

^8^7,000 

8,019,000 

63,003 

60,044,000 

18,834,000 

0,783,003 

1,171,030 

156,<300 

40,834.000 

8,668,060 

630,000 

853,000 

8S7,000 

86,000 

85.000 

730,000 

4,S01,U00 

88,003 


4,778.000 

4,863,060 

6^640,006 

071,000 

16d;u00 

74,000 

14a,<j00 

94,000 

708,000 

11.000 

07,000 

81,000^ 

OUOOO 

17,000 

8^00^ 

81000 

42.U00 

ft)8,J00 

16%000 

18,000 

612,000 

8,363,000 

023,000 

82,030 

0,6)1,000 

8,972,000 

8,0A030 

4,860,000 


7,003,000 
9AO0O 
190,^)03 
881,030 
147,000 
IIOJOOO 
11 1.000 
820,300 
066,030 
87,000 


toral  rearrangement  in  large  tovrns,  and  a  fair 
consideration  of  fresh  claims.  By  common 
consent,  stibjects  likely  to  agitate  or  divide 
pablio  opinion  were  set  aside,  to  be  dealt  with 
after  the  general  election,  when  the  judgment 
of  the  ooantry  on  conflicting  principles  and 
schemes  may  be  ascertained. 

The  Army  Discipline  Bill  will  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Parliamentary  annals  of  1879. 
It  was  introduced  on  the  27th  of  February,  and 
read  a  second  time  on  the  7th  of  April,  with- 
out any  indication  of  serious  opposition.  It 
got  into  committee  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  da- 
ring the  whole  of  May  and  June,  and  the  early 
part  of  July,  the  discussion  of  the  details  of 
the  measure  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  greatest  ezcit-ement 
was  aroused  by  the  controversy  touching  cor- 
poral punishment.  At  first  the  Government 
took  up  a  strong  position,  in  which  they  were 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 
They  contended  that  flogging  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  highest  military  authorities,  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in 
the  army.  When  the  bill  had  been  seven  weeks 
in  committee,  Colonel  Stanley  was  apparently 
worried  by  the  persistency  of  the  opponents 
of  the  ^^cat'^  into  a  series  of  concessions. 
While  the  Secretary  for  War  was  considering 
in  4vhat  form  and  limits  his  concessions  should 
be  couched,  the  opposition  to  the  bill  increased 

*  The  commerce  of  Gibraltar,  Bong-Koitf,  and  Labaaa  ia 
with  the  United  Kinirdom  only. 


and  became  more  violent.  The  progress  of 
the  bill  was  considerably  obstructed  by  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  some  of 
his  Irish  colleagues,  so  that  when  it  piisaed  the 
third  reading,  on  the  18th  of  July,  it  was  al- 
most too  late.  The  Mutiny  Continuance  Act 
was  to  expire  on  the  25th,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  was  compelled  to  run  the  measure  with- 
out debate  through  all  its  stages,  in  order  that 
it  might  receive  the  royal  assent  in  time.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  measure  spread 
discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals.  Lord 
Hartington  reproved  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
Radical  opponents  of  flogging,  and  cautiously 
supported  the  Seoretnry  for  War;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  revenged  himself  for  this  dissen- 
sion by  calling  Lord  Hartington  the  late  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  A  week  later,  however. 
Lord  Hartington  came  round  to  the  conviction 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  On  July  14th,  in  com- 
mittee npon  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  he  an- 
nounced that,  having  reconsidered  the  whole 
question,  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  total 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army  except  as  a 
substitute  for  the  penalty  of  death.  On  July 
17th  Lord  Hartington  moved  a  resolntion  foY 
the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army,  which 
he  justified  by  the  indecision  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  military  necessity  for 
that  punishment.  Mr.  Gladstone  supported 
the  resolution,  which  was  opposed  by  Colo- 
nel Stanley  and  Lord  Sandon.  The  resolntion 
was  negatived  by  289  to  183.    The  ^'Times'' 
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called  the  Ann j  Bill  '^  a  measore  of  which  the  new  aniTersity.  The  hill  was  hronght  down 
great  importance  and  the  great  valae  are  ao-  to  the  Lower  House  on  the  l7th  of  Jnly,  and 
knowledged  on  all  hands."  It  introduces  a  on  the  second  reading  Mr.  Lowther  stated  that 
system  of  free  enlistment,  and  abolishes  many  provision  would  be  made  for  university  prizes, 
of  the  snares  with  which  recruiting  has  hither-  iir.  Shaw,  the  Home  Rale  leader,  moved  an 
to  been  surrounded.  It  constitutes  enlistment  amendment  that  no  measure  could  be  accepted 
really  a  free  contract,  which  men  wiU  be  more  which  did  not  assist  collegiate  education  in 
at  liberty  to  abrogate  than  at  any  nrevious  Ireland  as  well  as  throw  open  degree  ezami- 
time,  if  they  dislike  its  conditions.  It  takes  nations.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  considerable 
away  or  greatly  modifies  the  absolute  power  number  of  Liberals,  including  several  ez-Minis- 
of  the  provost  marshal,  who  will  only  exercise  ters,  voted  with  Mr.  Shaw ;  but  the  Govem- 
his  authority  under  the  control  of  the  statute,  ment  was  supported  by  a  strong  contingent  of 
and  will  carry  out  what  is  simply  the  record  independent  members  of  the  Opposition,  and 
of  a  summary  court  martial ;  while  punish-  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
mcnts  have  in  several  respects  been  mitigated.  257  against  90.  The  resistance  of  the  Home 
Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  edu-  Rulers,  however,  was  not  persevered  in.  A 
cational  matters.  The  Government  originally  proposal  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  to  refer  the  ques- 
did  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  complicated  tion  to  a  Royal  Commission  was  not  enter- 
subject  of  university  education  in  Ireland,  but  tained.  The  measure  passed  rapidly  through 
the  O'Conor  Don  introduced  a  measure  pro-  its  remaining  stages,  the  Govetument  refusing 
fessing  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  Intermediate  to  admit  any  important  modifications.  On  Au- 
Education  Act,  and  appropriating  a  large  part  gust  18th  the  House  of  Lords  agreed  to  the 
of  the  Irish  Church  surplus  to  the  maintenance  amendments  of  the  Commons  that  had  so  com- 
of  a  new  university.  It  was  objected  to  this  pletely  transformed  the  bill,  and  it  received 
bill  that  in  reality  it  differed  widely  in  its  ap-  the  royal  assent 

plication  from  its  presumed  model,  and  that  it  Besides  Ireland,  the  principality  of  Wales 
woald  in  substance  endow  a  number  of  secta-  also  put  forth  a  claim  for  an  enlargement  of 
nan  collegts  in  Ireland.  The  debate  on  l^e  its  educational  institutions.  On  July  1st,  in 
second  reading,  which  began  before  Whitsun-  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  H.  Vivian  moved 
tide,  was  resumed  on  the  25th  of  June,  when  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
Mr.  Forster  supported  the  Irish  demand  for  take  steps  to  assist  in  eztendinff  the  means  of 
denominational  teaching,  and  Mr.  Cross,  re-  higher  education  in  Wales.  He  described  to 
marking  incidentally  that  Mr.  Forster's  argn-  the  House  the  existing  means  of  higher  educa- 
ment  would  justify  Home  Rule,  surprised  the  tion  open  to  the  Welsh  people  at  Jesus  College, 
House  with  the  statement  that  the  Govern-  Oxford,  at  Aberystwith,  and  at  Lampeter,  and 
ment,  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  substantial  contrasted  the  expenditure  on  Scotch  and  Irish 
grievance,  would  attempt  to  carry  a  remedial  universities  with  the  total  neglect  of  the  claims 
measure.  The  O^Conor  Don's  bill  was  accord-  of  Wales.  If  grants  were  made  to  the  princi- 
ingly  abandoned,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  pality  on  the  same  scale  as  to  these  two  king- 
Lord  Chancellor  brought  forward  the  minis-  doms,  she  would  receive  from  £8,000  to  £10,000 
terial  proposals  in  the  Upper  House.  The  main  for  university  education,  where  now  she  re- 
feature  of  the  minlMterial  scheme  was  the  disso-  ceived  nothing.  Mr.  Vivian  insisted  on  the 
Intion  of  the  Queen's  University  and  the  trans-  separate  nationality  of  the  Welsh  people,  and 
ference  of  graduates  and  matriculated  students  mentioned  among  other  contemporaneous  facts 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  to  the  new  university  that  out  of  686,000  religious  worshipers,  86,000 
to  be  established.  The  new  university  was  to  only  worshiped  in  the  English  language.  The 
consist  of  a  Chancellor  and  a  Senate,  the  Senate  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  B. 
to  be  appointed  by  charter  of  the  Crown.  The  Williams  was  of  opinion  that  what  the  Welsh 
number  of  the  Senate  was  not  to  exceed  thirty-  people  desired  was  a  subsidy  for  the  college  at 
six,  and  the  Convocation,  which  was  to  be  Aberystwith  which  they  had  themselves  estab- 
oomposed  of  the  graduates  of  the  new  univer-  lished.  Lord  G.  Hamilton  and  the  Chancellor 
dty  and  of  the  gradnatee  of  other  universities  of  the  Exchequer  recognized  the  claim  of  Wales 
who  might  be  transferred  to  it,  might  fill  up  to  consideration,  but  said  that  measures  were 
vacancies  to  the  number  of  six  as  they  occurred  in  progress  which  it  was  hoped  would  ountrib- 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  would  elect  a  Vice-  ute  toward  the  end  disired.  Upon  a  division 
Chancellor,  and  the  university  as  thus  consti-  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  105  to  64. 
tnted  would  appoint  examiners  for  matricula-  On  June  80th  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
tion  and  degrees,  and  would  confer  degrees  in  Gordon  said  the  Government  had  determined 
all  the  faculties  except  theology,  and  this  with-  to  advise  the  Crown  to  grant  a  charter  for  a 
ont  evidence  of  education  at  any  particular  university  for  the  North  of  Englaud,  to  be 
college  or  other  place.  The  exhibitions  at-  called  the  Victoria  University, 
tach^  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  which  had  been  On  June  10th  Mr.  R.  Yorke  called  attention 
provided  for  by  the  money  of  private  Individ-  to  the  increasing  expenditure  of  the  London 
nals  would  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  vote  School  Board,  and  condemned  the  unnecessa- 
of  Parliament  for  tiie  Queen's  University  rily  high  standard  of  education  maintained  at 
would,  if  the  bill  passed,  be  transferred  to  the  public  expense.    Mr.  W.  £.  Forster  defended 
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the  Board  from  the  aharge  of  eztraTaganoe,  jia  mov^A  resolations  fsToriog  the  extmrion 

aod  oootended  that  reanlta  would  ampl;  earn-  at  hooaahold  enffrage  to  the  ooantiM  and  a 

penaate  for  the  expense.    Lord  O.  Hamiiton,  rediatribntioD  of  reprewntatioD.    One  rewoD 

on  behalf  of  thp  Oovernment,  admitted  that  trbj'  he  preaaed  the  qaeation  wu  that  hooae- 

tbe  expenditare  was  verj  lu|;e,  and  indioated  bold  franohiae  waa  toe  only  mode  of  correct- 

aareral  points  on  which  it  was  considered  that  log  the  abam  of  fagot  vote*.    He  dwelt  on 

limitatiooa  might  be  imposed.  the  "bid  and  the  ahame"  of  depriving  large 

On  Maj  Bm,  in  the  Hooae  of  Lorda,  Lord  clawee  of  all  Toioe  in  legislation  and  all  control 

Hongbton  mored  the  aeoond  reading  of  a  bill  over  the  adminiatratioa  of  the  ooantrf.    Sir 

to  legalize  marriage  with  a  deoeaaad  wife's  sie-  0.  0i)be,  in  eeoonding  the  motion,  aaeerted  that 

ter,  of  which  the  Priace  of  Wales,  in  present-  inannfaotoring  of  fiotitioDs  votes  was  earned  on 

ing  a  petition  from  Norfolk,  signified  his  ap-  to  a  large  extent  in  the  aoatbem  connties,  and 

Eroval.    TheBIshopofLondunandLordOran-  that  the  anomatiea  of  the  present  «7stem  were 

rook  oppoead  the  second  reading,  which  opon  a«  great  as  any  which  existed  before  1883. 

a  dirision  was  r^eoted  by  101  to  81.    The  Lord  0.  Hamilton  moved  as  an  amendment. 

Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  and  "  that  it  ia  inexpiedient  to  reopen  the  qnestion 

the  Bishop  of  RipoQ  voted  for,  and  foorteen  of  Parliamentaiy  reform  at  the  present  time." 

bishops  against  the  second  reading.  The  "abstract  right"  and  " repreaentatdon  ol 

Theaaffrageqaeatiim  waa  repeatedly  the  sab-  olassee"  ailments,  if  insisted  on,  wooldswecp 

Ject  of  discosaion.    On  Sfwoh  Mb  Ur.  Trevel-  away  the  old  Parliamentary  system,  and  Eng- 


land would  come  in  the  end  to  eqnal  electoral  direction  would  alter  the  sb^ctnre  of  the  Hooae 

districts  and  oniversal  (including  female)  eof-  of  Commons,  in  which  now  all  power  was  cen- 

frage.    He  denied  that  a  elaaa  was  neceaaarUy  tered,  and  the  reeolt  most  he  the  establislunent 

nil  represented  becanse  it  did  not  poseeaa  votes,  of  an  unchecked  democraor,  which  all  history 

and  contended  that  of  the  small  boroughs  ai  showed  was  devoid  of  stability.     Mr.  Enowles 

least  seveoty-five  would  disappear  tinder  this  and  Mr.  Ooartney  ari^ed  earnestly  in  favor  of 

law.  In  Ireland  the  proposal  wonldplaoeentire  the  representation  of  minorities.    The  Oban- 

giwer  in  the  hands  of  the  ignoraut  and  bigoted  cellor  of  the  Eicheqaer  remarked  that  it  wu 

Oman  Catholic  peasant,  and  certainly  end  in  not  desirable  to  reopen  the  sntfiwge  queatioa, 

the  return  of  ninety  obstructionists.     The  oom-  which  was  settied  in  1867  with  the  assent  of 

position  of  the  House  of  Oommons  had  deterio-  the  Liberal  party.     The  Karqnis  of  Hartington 

rated  under  household  suffrage.    SirO.  Legard,  avowed  himself  as  averse  as  eny  one  could  be 

who  seconded  the  amendment,  predicted  that  to  reopening  the  qneation  of  reform,  bat  ob- 

the  proposed  change  would  lead  to  universal  jeoted  stron^y  to  the  attitude  of  the  Govem- 

suffrage  and  to  the  altimate  establishment  of  a  meet.    Mr.  Trevelyan's  resolntjon  was  nega- 

democratio  House  of  Oommons  as  the  sole  pow-  tived  on  a  division  by  891  to  328.    Lord  Ilam- 

er  in  the  state.    Mr.  Lowe  repeated  his  well-  ilton'samendmentwasthenunantmoiislyagreed 

known  objections  to  further  reductions  of  the  to,  after  (on  motion  of  Mr.  Lowe)  the  words 

franchise,  insisting  that  it  must  he  considered  "  at  the  present  time  "  had  been  omitted.    The 

not  fh)m  the  philanthropic  point  of  view,  but  snffrage  question  came  up  again  for  diaouasioa 

solely  with  regard  to  the  permanent  interests  in  the  Hooae  of  Oommons  on  March  ?th,  when 

of  the  country.    Bach  farther  obang«  in  thia  Kr..OoQrtQeymovedar«eotatiiMiiiifavorof  ex- 
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tending  the  Parllamentaiy  f  ranohite  to  women  ground  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  change 

possessing  the  statatorj  qnaliiications  which  in  the  electoral  system  so  lately  settled.    Upon 

entitle  them  to  vote  in  municipal,  parochial,  a  division,  the  resolution  was  rejected  hy  256 

and  school-hoard  elections.    Experience  of  fe-  to  187. 

male  suffrage,  be  contended,  hoth  in  the  United  On  March  12th  the  Clerical  Disabilities  Bill, 

Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  was  uniformly  proposed  by  Mr.  Goldney,  to  enable  clergymen 

favorable  to  it ;  and  he  advocated  it  strictly  of  the  Church  of  England  without  cure  of  souls 

from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  on  account  of  to  sit  in  Parliament,  was  rejected  by  185  to 

the  benefit  which  it  would  confer  both  on  the  66,  Mr.  Cross  having  pointed  out  that  if  cler- 

state  and  on  the  women  themselves.    TbeChan-  gymen  wanted  to  come  into  Parliament,  dl 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  the  form  of  they  had  to  do  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 

the  motion,  which  ne  thought  would  commit  act  of  1870,  which  allowed  clergymen  to  lay 

the  House  to  the  reopening  of  the  reform  ques-  aside  their  orders. 

tion.  Although  he  believed  the  elevating  in*  On  April  2d  Mr.  Mundella^s  bill,  repealing 
fluences  of  female  suffrage  had  been  exag-  the  property  qualifications  for  servinff  on  nu- 
gerated,  and  did  not  admit  that  women  were  nicipal  corporations,  boards  of  guardians,  local 
treated  unjustly  because  they  had  no  votes,  he  boards,  etc.,  was  discussed.  Mr.  Burt,  in  sup- 
was  not  indisposed,  at  a  proper  time  and  under  porting  the  bill,  mentioned  that,  though  he 
proper  circumstances,  to  connider  the  claim  for  was  capable  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  he  had 
equal  treatment.  Mr.  Blennerh asset  contended  lived  fourteen  years  in  the  borough  which  he 
that  the  Parliamentary  franchise  ought  to  fol-  represented  without  being  eligible  for  a  mu- 
low  as  a  matter  of  right  from  the  concessions  nicipal  ofiice.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  178 
already  made;  and  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  read  to  167. 

extracts  from  the  writings  of  leading  advocates  *  The  House  of  Lords  adjourned  on  April  4th, 

of  women^s  rights,  contained  in  what  was  de-  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  7th,  for 

scribed  as  the  ''  Ladies*  Green  Book,"  to  illus-  the  Easter  vacation. 

trate  the  real  character  of  their  claims.  Mr.  The  continuance  of  foreign  complications  fre- 
Bristowe  thought  that  if  the  vote  were  given,  quently  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Opposition 
the  right  to  be  elected  must  also  follow.  Sir  to  attack  the  Government.  In  the  lloose  of 
H.  James  commented  on  Mr.  Oourtney^s  incon-  Commons,  the  largest  share  of  attention  was 
sistency  in  proposing  to  enfranchise  some  900,-  bestowed  on  the  Greek  claims.  Mr.  Cart- 
000  women  while  be  stoutly  opposed  the  ad-  wright  about  the  middle  of  April  moved  a 
mission  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  He  denied  resolution,  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
woman^s  fitness  for  the  franchise;  she  could  not  William  Harcourt,  and  other  leading  Liberals, 
obtain  the  necessary  experience,  for  a  woman's  demanding  the  settlement  of  the  question  in 
only  profession  was  marriage.  What  injustice,  accordance  with  the  Berlin  protocol.  He  was 
he  said,  to  women  todepnve  them  of  a  vote  defeated  by  a  majority  of  16.  More  than  three 
as  soon  as  they 'became  successful  in  their  pro-  months  later  Sir  Charles  Dilke  reopened  the 
fession,  and  to  give  it  only  to  failures !  A  quo-  auestion  in  a  more  elaborate  manner,  but  the 
tation  from  the  Queen's  diary,  telling  against  aebate  was  adjourned  without  a  decisive  divi- 
the  measure,  provoked  a  solemn  objection  from  sion.  Some  signs  of  restlessness  and  suspi- 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  "^  the  introduction  of  the  sove-  cion  with  respect  to  the  Afghan  policy  of  tne 
reign's  name  to  infinenoe  debate,"  which  the  Government  were  visible  early  in  the  year. 
Speaker  held  was  not  tenable.  Sir  Henry  final-  which  died  out  rapidly  after  the  announce- 
]y  appealed  to  the  Liberal  party  not  to  sanction  ment,  on  the  19th  of  May,  that  bases  of  peace 
the  enfranchisement  of  a  class  of  all  others  with  Yakoob  Khan  had  been  settled.  On  the 
most  subject  to  infinenoe.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  4th  of  August  a  vote  of  thanks  was  cnrried  in 
opposed  the  motion,  not  because  he  doubted  hoth  Houses  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Af- 
the  fitness  of  women,  but  because  he  regarded  ghan  campaign.  The  resistance  was  slight 
electioneering  as  man's  work,  and  not  woman's.  The  war  in  South  Africa,  which,  when  Par- 
Moreover,  he  objected  to  giving  a  vote  without  liament  met  in  December,  1878,  had  been 
accompanying  it  with  the  capacity  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance, 
electea.  He  denied  that  a  majority  of  the  rose  into  prominence  in  February,  1879.  A 
women  wished  for  the  vote,  and  predicted  that  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  was  brought 
the  motion  could  never  be  carried.  After  some  on,  when,  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  Marquis 
remarks  from  Sir  H.  Jackson,  who  asserted  of  Lansdowne  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House 
that  the  franoliise  was  desired  by  considerable  of  Lords,  censuring  Sir  Bartle  Frere  fcr  pro- 
ntmibers  of  the  most  distinguished  women,  the  voking  Cety wayo  to  war  '*  without  authority 
resolution  was  negatived  by  217  to  108.  A  from  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown," 
resolution,  moved  by  an  Irish  member,  Mr.  Mel-  condemning  the  inception  of  an  oflfensive  war 
don,  on  February  14th,  in  favor  of  the  assimi-  **  without  imperative  and  pressing  necessity  or 
Ution  of  the  Irish  borough  franchise  to  the  adequate  prenaration,"  and  regretting  the  main- 
system  existing  in  England  and  Wales,  was  tenance  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  power 
supported  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  the  Marauis  after  the  censure  passed  upon  him  in  the  Colo- 
of  Hartington,  bnt  opposed  by  Mr.  Lowtner  nial  Secretary's  dispatch.  The  resolution  was 
and  the  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer,  upon  the  rejected  by  a  mi\|ority  of  156  against  61.    On 
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the  27th  of  March  a  debate  on  a  similar  reso-  tives  of  the  aagar  indastry/however,  oomphiia* 

Intion,  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  began  ing  that  Oontinental  countries  have  crashed 

in  the  House  of  Commons.    After  a  discussion  them  by  an  unfair  bounty  system,  induced  the 

lasting  three  nights  the  resolution  was  nega-  Government  to  assent  to  an  investigation  of 

tived  by  806  against  246  votes,  a  smaller  ma-  the  subject  .by  a  select  committee.    The  Lon- 

jority  than  that  obtaioed  by  Minbters  in  the  don  tradesmen  obtained  the  appointment  of 

division  on  the  Eastern  Question.    The  official  another  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 

announcement  of  the  end  of  the  war  caused  working  of  the  cooperative  stores,  which  they 

great  rejoicing,  not  only  on  the  Ministerial,  allege  have  iignred  their  business.    An  inquiry 

but  on  the  Opposition  benches.  into  the  wine  duties  was  initiated,  mainly  with 

The  GK)vemment  was  very  reticent  in  regard  a  view  to  procuring  such  modification  of  the 
to  Egyptian  affairs,  but  repeatedly  gave  a  alcoholic  scale  as  might  induce  foreign  coun- 
pledge  that  no  engagement  involving  a  guar-  tries,  and  especially  Spain,  to  deal  more  rea- 
antee  would  be  entered  into  witnout  the  sonably  with  British  trade  in  their  tariff  ar- 
knowledge  of  Parliament.  At  the  dose  of  rangements.  The  same  uneasy  feeling  which 
the  session  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  animadverted  prompted  these  inquiries  inspired  the  dercand 
upon  the  interference  of  the  Government  in  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Com- 
the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt,  but  the  Govern-  merce.  This  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sampson 
ment  was  not  attacked  by  any  formal  resolu-  Lloyd,  and  the  (Government  were  willing  to  ac- 
tions.   (See  EoTPT.)  cept  the  proposal,  if  the  proviso  that  the  Min- 

Indian  aff.iirs,  except  in  relation  to  the  Af-  ister  of  Commerce  shall  be  a  member  of  the 

ghan  war  and  the  frontier  question,  were  not  Cabinet  were  omitted.    An  amendment  to  this 

prominent  in  Parliament    (See  Iitdia.)  effect  was,  however,  r^eoted  by  the  House, 

The  estimated  revenue  of  1878-*79  was  £38^-  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  resolution  adopted  by  a  ma- 

280,000,  and  the  actual  receipts,  in  spite  of  an  jority  of  20. 

apparent  decrease  in  the  consuming  iK)wer  of  On  March  llth  Sir  W.  La wson  moved  a  reso- 

the  country,  fell  short  of  this  calculation  by  no  lution  favoring  the  transfer  of  the  power  of 

more  than  £114,000.    But  there  was  a  wider  ^ranting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

discrepancy  between  the  estimated  and  the  ao-  drinks  from  magistrates  to  inhabitants  of  local- 

taal  expenditure.    Sir  Stafford  Northoote  had  ities.      He  set  forth,  in  Lmguage  borrowed 

reckoned  in  1878  upon  an  outlay  of  £81,000,-  from  a  resolution  of  Convocation,  that,  as  the 

000,  or  nearly  two  millions  and  a  quarter  less  ancient  and  avowed  object  of  licenses  was  to 

than  the  estimated  income.    The  actual  outgoes  supply  a  public  want  without  detriment  to  the 

were  £85,400,000,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  public  welfare,  the  legal  power  of  restraining 

the  extraordinary  charges,  those  for  the  Zoo-  the  issue  of  them  should  be  placed  in  the 

loo  war  being  added  to  the  Exchequer  bonds  hands  of  those  most  likely  to  be  injured ;  and 

representing  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  six  mil-  he  based  its  necessity  on  the  notorious  increase 

lions  vote  of  credit.    The  result  was  that  in  of  drunkenness,  arising,  as  he  contended,  from 

April  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  the  unlimited   facilities  for   the  opening  of 

deal,  not,  as  he  had  anticipated,  with  a  surplus  public  houses.    The  words  of  the  resolution, 

of  a  million  or  thereabouts,  but  with  a  deficit  though  wide  enough  to  include  the  Permissive 

of  £2,291,000,  and  with  not  less  than  £4,750,-  Bill,  Licensing  Board,  the  Gothenburg  system, 

000  of  unpaid  Exchequer  bond:).    For  1879-^80  etc.,  did  not  commit  anybody  to  details.    All 

be  estimated  a  revenue  of  £83,056,000  and  an  the  religious  bodies  of  the  country  had*  decided 

expenditure  of  £81,168,000,  not  including  ex-  in  favor  of  it,  and  there  was  no  organized  op- 

traordinary  charges.    The  surplus,  he  believed,  position  to  it  except  from  the  publicans.    Mr. 

would  be  adequate  to  defray  the  current  ex-  Wheelhouse  moved  a  counter-resolution,  ob- 

penses  for  the  Zooloo  war.    With  respect  to  jecting  to  any  change  in  the  present  licensing 

the  outatanding  Exchequer  bonds,  Sir  Stafford  arrangements.     He  denied  that  drunkenness 

Northcote  proposed   tliat  payment  be  post-  was  on  the  increase,  and  attributed  its  mis- 

poned,  on  the  understanding  that  two  millions  chief  not  so  much  to  the  legitimate  licensee  as 

were  to  be  paid  off  next  year  and  the  balance  to  the  grocers  and  other  **off"  licenses.    Sir 

in  the  following  year.    The  policy  of  the  Gov-  M.  Ridley,  on  behalf  of  the  Goyernment,  op- 

emment  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  posed  the  originfd  resolution,  the  fatd  defect 

ftylands,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  others ;  of  which  was  its  subordination  of  the  privi- 

but  on  a  division  the  Government  were  sup-  leges  of  the  sober  to  the  reformation  of  the 

ported  by  a  majority  of  808  against  230.  drunkards.    The  House  ought  not  to  deal  with 

Frequent  allusions  were  made  to  the  distress  a  question  of  this  kind  by  passing  a  vague  res- 
prevailing  throughout  the  country,  and  partic-  olution,  which  merely  meant  that'  something 
ularly  to  the  conipliunts  of  the  agricultural  in-  must  be  done.  He  did  not  see  in  local  option 
terest.  In  both  Houses  the  doctrine  was  pro-  the  elements  of  a  satisfactory  licen3ing  tribu- 
pounded  that  free  trade  was  at  the  root  of  all  nal,  which  ought  to  be  judicial,  con^^istent, 
difficulties;  but  this  view  failed  to  obtain  any  and  independent.  The  Government  held  that 
Parliamentary  support,  and  the  Prime  Minis-  further  legislation  of  some  kind  was  necessary, 
ter  emphatically  repudiated  the  protectionist  whether  by  increased  police  supervision  or  en- 
Bvstem  in  any  shape  or  form.    The  representa-  larged  magisterial  discretion,  or  by  inoreaa- 
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ing  the  rent  neoessary  for  lioenBes ;  and  they,  meetings  addressed  the  following  week  in  the 
therefore,  tlioagh  they  opposed  the  resolution,  same  city  hy  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Bright, 
oould  not  accept  the  amendment  which  merely  on  which  occasion  the  Liberal  champions  were 
meant  Non  posaumtu,  Mr.  W.  £.  Forster  said,  welcomed  by  equally  large  crowds  and  with  as 
tfaoagh  he  had  always  opposed  the  Permissive  mach  enthusiaf^m  as  had  greeted  the  represen- 
Bill,  believing  it  to  be  oppressive  and  impracti-  tatives  of  the  Government  the  week  before, 
cable,  he  intended  to  support  this  resolution.  Hardly  any  new  arguments  were  presented  in 
because  it  embodied  the  principle  of  local  con-  these  oratorical  displays,  which  seemed  mainly 
trol.  The  evil  of  drunkeuness,  he  believed,  to  have  been  intended  to  rouse  the  political 
could  most  effectually  be  checked  by  those  who  spirit  of  the  constituencies.  The  Prime  Miu- 
bad*the  local  knowledge;  and  he  also  held  tbat  ister^s  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor^s 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  should  day  had  been  expected  with  general  curiosity, 
be  consulted.  Lord  Hartington  declined  to  vote  as  likely  to  contain  some  interesting  references 
for  the  resolution,  to  which  different  meanings  to  the  Ministerial  policy  and  the  relations  of 
were  attached  by  its  supporters.  The  resolu-  the  empire.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  more 
tion  was  rejected  by  262  to  164.  Mr.  Wheel-  than  usually  reserved.  He  spoke  with  omi- 
house's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  nous  mystery  of  the  state  of  Eurone,  ^'  covered 
division;  and  Lord  T.  Hervey*s  proposition,  to  with  millions  of  armed  men,"  ana  would  only 
defer  legislation  on  the  subject  until  the  report  express  a  qualified  hope  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Intemperance  had  of  peace.  He  enjoined  Englishmen  to  hold 
been  received,  was  defeated  by  169  to  121.  fast  by  the  motto,  Imperium  6t  Libertoiy  and 
On  June  13th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  pointed  out  the  manifold  perils  of  an  *^  insular 
Truro  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  to  policy."  He,  as  well  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
prohibit  vivisection.  On  evidence  given  be-  Exchequer,  rejoiced  in  the  improvement  of 
fore  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  trade,  and  was  hopeful  that  financial  embar- 
Lord  Truro  denied  that  great  medicid  and  sur-  rassments  would  soon  disappear.  The  most 
gical  discoveries  had  been  made  through  vivi-  remarkable  and  crowning  episode  of  party 
section,  and  he  told  the  House  that  the  oppo-  warfare  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordmary 
nents  of  vivisection  would  persevere  nntil  they  campaign  in  Scotland,  which  began  in  the  last 
should  secure  its  prohibition.  Lord  Shades-  week  of  November  and  lasted  umost  without 
bury,  who  supported  the  bill,  argued  that  interruption  for  fully  two  weeks.  In  the  be- 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  bill  of  1877  ginning  of  the  year  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
had  not  bad  the  effect  of  preventing  cruelty,  invited  to  become  the  liberal  candidate  for 
Some  aniBstbetics  inflicted  more  pain  than  Mid-Lothian,  a  constituency  traditionally  sub- 
the  operation  itself.  The  question  was  tak-  servient  to  the  Conservative  influence  of  the 
ing  a  prominent  position  in  Europe,  even  in  ducal  house  of  Bucdeugh.  During  the  firs«t 
Russsia.  The  system  had  a  tendency  to  bru-  week  of  the  campaign  he  reviewea  for  the 
talize  the  human  heart.  He  repudiated  the  Mid-Lothian  electors  the  whole  field  of  poll- 
doctrine  that  the  Almiglity  sanctioned  the  tics,  domestic,  foreign,  financial,  ecclesiastical, 
infliction  of  these  refined  tortures  on  any  of  and  local,  in  a  series  of  elnborate  speeches, 
his  creatures.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  Quitting  Edinburgh,  he  went  north  into  Perth- 
deprecated  the  abolition  of  vivisection  in  tne  shire,  and,  again  returning  to  the  southw^ 
interest  of  humanity,  though  he  would  guard  delivered  his  rectorial  address  before  the  Uni- 
the  practice  by  any  conditions  which  might  be  versity  of  Glasgow,  instantly  resuming  the  po- 
thoi^ht  necessary.  He  had  heimi  from  the  litioal  controversy  and  sustaining  it  all  the  way 
lips  of  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  that  an  home  through  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
operation  which  had  been  discovered  in  our  land  as  far  as  Chester.  During  this  campaign 
own  times,  and  by  which  thousands  of  human  he  attracted  the  general  attention  of  the  coun- 
lives  had  been  saved,  was  owing  to  observa-  try,  and  it  was  described  as  having  never  been 
tions  made  on  twelve  rabbits  which  had  been  surpassed  as  a  succession  of  grand  oratorical 
subjected  to  vivisection.     Lord  Aberdare,  as  displays. 

pne  who  had  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Ireland  during  the  year  was  the  scene  of  a 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani*  violent  agitation,  and  in  some  localities  of  se- 
mals,  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  vere  distress.  In  consequence  of  the  poor 
would  prohibit  vaccination  and  many  useful  harvests  and  the  general  decline  in  the  prices 
operations.  Tbe  motion  was  negatived  by  97  of  farmers'  produce,  the  tenants  of  Ireland  de- 
to  16.  manded  a  proportionate  reduction  of  rents. 
On  Aui^st  15th  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The  first  public  demonstration  occurred  on 
Immediately  after  the  prorogation  Great  June  8th,  when  an  open-air  meeting  was  held 
Britain  was  the  scene  of  a  determined  and  pas-  at  Westport  in  County  Mayo,  which  was  at- 
sionate  political  campaign,  which  was  opened  tended  by  from  four  to  five  thousand  men. 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Chester  and  Sir  Charles  The  sentiments  of  the  meeting  were  expressed 
Dilke  at  Chelsea.  Meetings  addressed  in  the  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  banners,  such  aa 
latter  part  of  October  at  Manchester  by  Lord  **  The  land  for  the  people,"  "  Down  with  lob- 
Salisbnry,  Mr.  Cross,  and  Colonel  Stanley,  were  bing  landlords,"  and  others  of  a  similar  char- 
remarkable  for  their  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  acter.    The  principal  speaker  on  the  occasion 
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was  Mr.  Pamell.    In  tLe  course  of  his  speech  Besolntions  were  passed  calling  npon  Pariia- 

he  said :  **  Yoa  must  show  the^  landlords  that  ment  to  consider  the  depressed  condition  of 

70a  intend  to  hold  a  firm  grip  on  yonr  home-  Irish  farmers,  and  pledging  those  present  not 

steads  and  land.    Yoa  must  not  allow  jonr-  to  oocapj  any  farm  from  which  a  tenant  had 

selves  to  be  dispositessed  as  yoa  were  dispos-  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent, 

sessed  in  1847.    Ton  mast  not    allow  yoar  At  Tallow  Mr.  Parnell,  while  denouncing  the 

small  holdings  to  be  turned  into  large  ones,  landlords  as  rapacious,  insisted  that  the  Gov- 

If  rents  are  not  reduced  on  those  properties  ernment  should  appoint  a  tribunal  to  determine 

on  which  the  rents  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  are  fair  rents,  and  asserted  that  the  land 

the  times,  you  must  help  yourselves,  and  the  question  could  never  be  satisfactorily  settled 

public  opinion  of  the  world  will  stand  by  you  until  the  occupiers  were  the  owners  of  the 

and  support  you  in  your  struggle  to  defend  soil. 

your  homesteads."  A  resolution  was  also  car-  An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Pamell  to  call 
ried  without  a  dissentient  voice,  **  That  the  oc-  a  national  convention,  in  which  he  intended  to 
cuplers  being  unable  to  pay  the  current  rents,  reconstruct  the  Home  Rule  party.  The  attempt 
owing  to  bad  harvests  and  other  depreciations  failed,  however,  through  the  opposition  of  the 
of  farmers'  produce,  any  landlord  who  evicts  a  more  conservative  members  of  the  party.  On 
tenant  for  non-payment  of  an  unfair  rent  is  an  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pamell  in  October  oi^gan- 
enemy  to  the  human  race,  and  we  pledge  our-  ized  a  National  Irish  Land  League,  of  which 
selves  to  protect  by  every  means  in  our  power  he  was  chosen  president.  The  objects  of  the 
the  victims  of  such  oppression.''  It  was  re-  League  were  clearly  indicated  in  the  speeches 
marked  that  the  clergy  had  taken  no  part  in  made  at  the  different  meetings — a  reduction 
the  meeting.  Indeed,  Archbishop  McHale  had  of  rents,  and  refusal  to  pay  if  such  a  reduction 
put  his  veto  upon  it  in  advance  in  a  letter  nub-  were  refused,  and,  finally,  an  entire  change  in 
fished  in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal,"  in  wliich  the  land  laws,  peasant  proprietors  to  be  substi- 
he  condemned  the  meeting  as  **  a  combination,  tuted  for  the  landlord,  w  hile  Mr.  Pamell  in 
organized  by  a  few  dc8i<;ning  men,  who,  in-  his  speeches  avoided  a  direct  breach  of  the 
stead  of  the  well-being  of  the  community,  seek  law,  other  speakers  were  not  so  careful ;  and 
only  to  promote  tiieir  personal  interests;  and  the  consequence  was  that  on  November  19th 
the  faithful  clergy  will  not  fail  to  raise  their  three  of  tne  speakers  at  a  meeting  held  on 
warning  voices,  and  to  point  out  to  the  people  the  2d  at  Gurteen,  Oounty  Sligo,  were  arrested 
that  unhallowed  combinations  lead  invariably  on  a  charge  of  having  used  seditious  language, 
to  disaster  and  the  firmer  riveting  of  the  chains  These  three  were  Mr.  James  Bryce  KiUen,  a 
by  which  we  are  unhappily  bound  as  a  subor-  barrister,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  a  liberated  Feni- 
dinate  people  to  a  dominant  race."  The  Gov-  an  convict,  and  Mr.  James  Daly,  proprietor  of 
ernment  at  once  acted  promptly  in  the  matter,  the  ^^  Mayo  Telegraph."  The  prisoners  after 
A  deputy  inspector-general  of  the  constabulary  a  preliminary  hearing  were  admitted  to  baiL 
was  dispatched  on  a  special  mission  to  the  dis-  Large  meetings  were  subsequently  held  at  Bal- 
tricts  concerned,  to  consult  with  the  magis«  la,  Dablin,  Liverpool,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  Lon- 
trates  and  local  constabulary,  and  report  what  don.  The  last  was  the  largest  ever  held  there, 
additional  police  were  required  in  order  to  in-  being  attended  by  over  100,000  persons,  to  pro- 
sure  full  protection  to  all  persons  in  the  ezer-  test  against  the  arrest  of  Davitt,  Daly,  and 
oise  of  their  legal  rights.  Oonsiderable  re6n-  Eillen.  Besolntions  to  that  effect,  as  well  as 
forcements  were  drafted  into  the  districts  con-  calling  for  a  revision  of  the  land  laws  in  Ire- 
cemed,  and  notice  was  given  that  in  the  event  land,  were  passed.  On  December  6th  one  of  ^e 
of  any  outrage  the  cost  of  these  measures  would  secretaries  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League, 
be  levied  upon  the  district  where  it  occurred.  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
Another  meeting  was  held  on  June  16th  at  of  seditious  language  at  the  Balla  meeting  on 
Milltown,  Oounty  Galway,  at  which  the  Ian-  November  22d.  He  also  was  admitted  to  bdl. 
guage  used  by  the  speakers  was  even  more  vio-  The  distress  in  the  west  of  Ireland  was  de- 
lent  than  at  Westport.  No  further  meetings  scribed  as  very  great  indeed,  and  to  relieve  the 
were  held  during  the  sammer,  bat  occasional  suffering  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  wife  ot 
murders  were  committed  in  the  disaffected  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  addressed  an  appeal  to 
counties.  After  the  close  of  PMrliament,  Mr.  the  benevolence  of  the  British  public.  In  her 
Pamell  made  a  tour  through  Ireland  in  f<\-  address  she  said :  '*  In  the  counties  of  Kerry, 
vor  of  the  tenant-right  agitation,  and  meetings  Galway,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Boscommon,  Donegal, 
were  addressed  by  him  at  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  the  south  of  the  county  of  Cork — in  fact, 
Tuam,  Funis,  and  other  places.  Large  crowds  in  most  of  the  western  districts  of,  Ireland — 
attended  these  nieetings,  and  the  spirit  mani-  there  will  be  extreme  misery  among  the  poor, 
fested  by  the  people  was  very  violent  In  his  owing  to  want  of  employment,  loss  of  tur^  loss 
addresses  to  the  meetings  Mr.  Pamell  dwelt  of  cattle,  and  failure  of  potatoes,  unless  a  vig- 
upon  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  rela-  orous  effort  of  private  charity  is  got  up  to  snp- 
tions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  de-  plement  the  ordinary  system  of  Poor-Law  re- 
clared  that  if  the  tenants  would  refuse  to  pay  lief." 

any  rent  until  a  satisfactory  reduction  was  In  England,  the  agricultural  outlook  was  very 

made,  the  landlords  would  be  unable  to  resist  poor.    Oontinued  rains  had  sericnisly  damaged 
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the  oropp,  while  the  oompetition  of  American 

Srodace  interfered  with  tne  sale  of  the  remain- 
er  of  the  crops.  In  this  state  of  affairs  a  large 
namber  of  farmers  organized  for  emigration, 
or  turned  their  attention  to  other  porsnits,  so 
that  many  farms  remained  unlet  in  spite  of 
the  reductiuns  made  on  numerous  estates  bj 
the  landlords. 

GR££OE,  a  kingdom  of  southeastern  En- 
rope.  Reigning  King,  George  1.,  born  De* 
cem'ber  24,  1845,  second  son  of  the  reigning 
King  of  Denmark ;  elected  Kmg  of  the  Hel- 
lenes by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens, 
March  18  TSO),  1868 ;  accepted  the  crown  Jnne 
6,  1863;  declared  of  age  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly,  June  27,  1868;  married 
October  27,  1867,  to  Olga,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Oonstantine  of  Russia,  bom  Au- 
gust 22,  1851.  Their  children  are:  Gonstan- 
tinos,  Dnke  of  Sparta,  bom  Augnst  2, 1868 ; 
George,  born  June  24,  1869 ;  Alexandra,  bom 
Augnst  80,  1870 ;  Nicholas,  bom  January  21, 
1872 ;  Maria,  bom  March  8,  1876. 

The  area  is  19,858  square  miles ;  the  popnla- 
tion,  according  to  the  census  of  1879, 1,679,775. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  each  of  the  nomarohiet  into  which 
the  kingdom  is  divided : 


NOMARCmcS. 


Attlet  and  BflBoda. 

EaboM 

PhtblotlB and  Phods  ... 
ilcaniaiiia  and  ^toUa. . . 

AobalaaQdElU 

Arcadia. 

Laooola 

MiMPikIa 

AriroHs  and  Cortaithia. . . 

CydadM. 

Coreyra  (Corfta) 

Oepballenla  f0«plialoiila) 

Zamnthai  (Zaot«) 

Boralen  and  marines .... 
Ballort  cmt  of  the  country 

Totol 


Sqoan 

rOFITLATIOK  DT  1t1«. 

milM. 

Md*. 

rauda. 

TMd. 

wn 

99.840 

80.784 

180l864 

1,674 

49.ft48 

40,098 

981,186 

%0!» 

60,881 

6i000 

128,440 

aoM 

71,647 

66.797 

188,4U 

1,906 

95,908 

80,724 

181,689 

2,0-»8 

78,l«0 

7o,no 

148,900 

1,6T8 

60,842 

60.274 

121.116 

1,W« 

81,sfi6 

78.900 

150.760 

1.448 

6'^679 

67,408 

186.091 

nfi 

6.M19 

66,908 

182,090 

4iT 

60,126 

0(1,988 

106^109 

809 

89,079 

40,964 

80.048 

ITS 

88.980 

90,067 

44,029 

•  •  •  • 

80,028 

90.628 

•  •  •  • 

M80 

M80 

19,806 

,881,060 

798,690 

1,679,770 

The  moyement  of  population  has  been  as 
follows: 


TSARS. 

af«r%M. 

Bbtks, 

OBBlHlTaW 

■mbbtiM. 

DmUm. 

MaMmti 

1874. 

9.099 

10.200 

9,768 

9,472 

40s919 
44386 
47,248 
46300 

99.868 
80,986 

81.0S8 
81,280 

10348 

1670 

18,400 

1876. 

16,160 

isn 

lo/no 

In  the  budget  for  1879  the  receipts  were  es- 
timated Bi,  45,808.000  drachmas,  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  60,078,760  drachmas  (1  drachma 
s  19*8  cents). 

The  foreign  debt  at  the  close  of  1878 
amounted  to  895,618,422  drachmas,  and  the 
home  debt  to  147,569,480  drachmas ;  in  all, 
548,082,902  drachmas. 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing 
la  as  follows: 


Iiitoti7. 16,186 

Siaaaeon. 4,u89 

▼alnr 840 

ArtiUarr 1368 

Snffineen. 1,104 

aaoltary  troops 800 

Total 94376 

There  is  in  addition  a  corps  of  gendarmes  com- 
prising 2,608  men. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  the  eirmy  in  time  of  war  will  comprise 
200,000  men,  of  whom  120,000  belong  to  the 
active  army  and  its  reserves,  60,000  to  the 
landwebr,  and  80,000  to  its  reserve.  The  gen- 
eral staff  consists  of  19  oflScers.  The  fleet  in 
1877  consisted  of  1  ironclad,  1  monitor,  1  rojal 
yacht,  8  screw-steamers,  and  10  sailing  yessels. 

The  Tnroo-Greek  Commission  appointed 
under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  rectify  the  fron* 
tier  between  Turkey  and  Greece  assembled  in 
January.  On  February  18th  it  was  recorded 
in  the  protocols  that  the  Commission  was  un- 
able to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  the  negotiations  were  to  be 
carried  on.  The  standpoint  taken  by  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  the  principal  Turkish  commissioner,  was 
that  the  delimitation  indicated  in  the  18th  pro- 
tocol of  the  Conmss  was  never  intended  to  be 
binding  on  the  Porte,  as  was  clear  from  the 
18th  protocal,  in  which,  in  reply  to  the  demand 
of  Caratheodori  Pasha  to  adjourn  the  decision 
on  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty,  it  is  stated 
that,  in  the  event  of  Turkey  being  unable  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Greece  on  the 
subject  of  the  frontier  regulation  suggested  in 
the  18th  protocol,  the  rowers  reserved  to 
themselves  to  offer  their  mediation.  The 
President  of  the  Congress,  Mukhtar  Pasha 
represented,  declared  distinctly  that  the  para- 
g^ph  in  question  expressed  not  a  resolution, 
but  only  a  wish  on  tne  part  of  the  Congress, 
to  which  the  Porte  was  asked  to  accede.  The 
Powers  but  expressed  their  desire  to  see  the 
negotiations  succeed,  and  there  seemed  no 
occasion  then  either  for  the  Porte  giving  its 
opinion  on  the  subject  or  for  the  Congress  tak- 
ing any  resolution,  seeing  that,  according  to 
the  precise  statement  of  the  President,  there 
was  no  resolution  taken  by  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  frontier  delimitap 
tion,  much  less  any  consent  on  the  part  of 
Turkey  to  any  such  resolution.  The  line  in- 
dicated in  tJbe  18th  protocol  as  embodying  the 
wish  of  the  Powers  in  this  respect  might,  and 
indeed  would,  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
could  scarcely  be  accepted  by  the  Porte  as  the 
nniUterable  basis  on  which  these  negotiations 
must  be  carried  on.  Mukhtar  Pasha,  while 
maintaining  this  view,  expressed  his  readiness 
to  take  into  consideration  any  positive  line  of 
delimitation  which  the  Greek  Commissioners 
might  propose,  discussing  it  fairly  on  its  own 
merits.  According  to  Mukhtar  Pasha,  in  Judg- 
ing of  any  line  to  be  proposed  by  the  Greek 
Commissioners,  the  ethnographical  conditions 
of  the  territory  claimed  wonld  demand  the  first 
and  foremost  consideration.    On  the  Tarkiab 
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side  of  the  present  frontier  line  the  population  marching.    This  distribution  among  fanatical 

was  a  mixed  one  of  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Mohammedans  created  considerable  aneasiness 

Wallachs,  Mohammedans  and  Ohristians.    Not  among  the  Christian  population  of  Epirus  and 

the  Greeks  alone,  but  all  of  the^e,  had  a  right  Thessalj. 

to  be  considered  in  any  eventual  cession  of  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Turco-Greek 
territory  to  Greece.  In  reply  to  all  this,  the  Commission  was  lield  on  August  22d^  when 
Greek  Commissioners  said  that  they  could  pro-  the  Commissioners  exchanged  credentials  and 
pose  no  other  line  but  that  indicated  in  the  discussed  the  course  of  procedure.  Safvet 
18th  protocol,  their  instructions  forbidding  Pasha  declared  to  the  Greeks  that  the  Sublime 
their  entering  into  negotiations  on  any  other  Porte  was  ready  to  accept  the  frontier  sug- 
basis,  and  much  less  themselves  proposing  an-  gested  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  ttie  basis  of 
other.  Minister  Delyannis,  on  receiving  the  negotiations,  but  at  the  same  time  repeated 
report  of  the  Greek  Commissioners,  hiul  re-  all  the  reserves  and  protests  it  had  formerly 
course  to  M.  Waddington,  informing  him  of  the  urged  in  this  respect.  He  also  declared  that 
state  of  the  case ;  whereupon  the  latter  sent  the  Porte  contested  the  obligatory  character 
a  note  to  the  Porte,  expressing  the  regret  of  of  the  protocol.  The  discussion  on  this  ques- 
the  French  Government  at  the  slow  progress  tion  of  the  obligatory  or  non-obligatory  char- 
of  the  negotiationsk,  and  supporting  the  view  of  acter  of  the  protocol  was  continued  in  the  fol- 
the  Greek  Government  that  the  basis  of  nego-  lowing  sessions.  In  the  fourth  session,  held 
tiations  could  only  be  that  laid  down  in  the  on  September  11th,  the  Greek  delegates,  while 
13th  protocol.  The  negotiations  were  again  maintaining  their  view  of  the  question,  sug- 
taken  up,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  a  jested  that,  as  neither  party  wished  to  impose 
new  frontier  line  was  proposed  by  the  Porte,  its  view  on  the  other,  the  general  question  as 
On  the  side  of  Thessaly,  the  line  followed  to  the  obligatory  or  non-obligatory  character 
nearly  that  indicated  in  the  protocol,  including  of  the  protocol  might  be  for  the  moment  left 
Yolo,  Larissa,  and  Agrafa.  In  Epirus  it  in-  in  abeyance,  and  the  more  practical  question 
eluded  the  valley  of  the  Arta,  together  with  the  as  to  the  new  line  of  frontier  might  be  dis- 
town  of  that  name — Janina  and  Preveso,  how-  cussed.  Safvet  Pasha  thereupon  prepared  and 
ever,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  On  read  a  short  memorandum,  in  which  he  ex- 
AprU  6th  a  deputation  of  Epirotes  presented  pressed  satisfaction  tliat  the  Hellenic  pleni- 
an  address  to  the  King  praying  him  not  to  potentiaries  had  somewhat  approached  the 
consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  demand  of  point  of  view  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
the  cession  of  Janina  to  Greece,  as  such  a  and  declared  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
course  would  seriously  affect  Greek  interests,  ready  to  enter  upon  the  practical  question, 
The  King  in  reply  said  that  the  question  was  taking  the  ISth  protocol  as  the  basis  of  the 
one  of  vital  importance  to  Greece,  and  ex-  negotiations.  Another  session,  held  on  Octo- 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  Great  Powers  would  ber  6th,  brought  out  a  declaration  from  the 
never  commit  the  ii\justice.of  refusing  the  Greek  delegates,  which  had  been  approved  by 
claim  of  Greece  to  Janina.  On  June  22d  the  the  Powers,  that  the  Idth  protocol  of  the  Ber- 
draffomans  of  the  British,  French,  German,  lin  Congress  should  be  taken  as  a  starting- 
Italian,  and  Russian  embassies  presented  to  point  in  the  negotiations.  The  Turkish  dele- 
Caratheodori  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  gates,  however,  insisted  that  the  indications 
Foreign  Affairs,  identical  notes  urging  the  Porte  in  the  protocol  must  be  susceptible  of  modifi- 
to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  cations.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  allow 
the  question  of  the  Greek  frontier.  In  the  the  Greek  delegates  to  communicate  with  their 
beginning  of  July  the  Turkish  Government  Government.  Another  meeting  was  held  on  Oc- 
officially  notified  the  Powers  of  its  readiness  tober  24th,  when  the  Turkish  delegates  declared 
to  appoint  the  commissioners,  and  soon  after  that  the  part  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  which  was 
appointed  Aanfi,  Munif,  and  Nedjib  Pashas,  left  to  Turkey  by  the  line  of  frontier  indicated 
Upon  the  change  in  the  Turkish  Ministry,  how-  in  the  18th  protocol  would  be  in  an  isolated 
ever,  these  names  were  recalled,  and  on  Au-  poisition  and  without  a  port  and  that  it  was 
gust  16th  Safvet,  Sawas,  and  Ali  Said  Pashas  therefore  impossible  to  accept  it.  The  Greek 
appointed  in  their  places.  In  August  the  members  of  the  Commission  stated  their  de- 
Turkish  Government  concentrated  large  num-  mands,  and  Sawas  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  for 
hers  of  troops  on  the  frontier,  under  tne  com-  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Pow- 
mand  of  Edhem  Pasha,  who  hastened  to  take  ers,  pointing  out  that  these  demands  exceeded 
up  good  positions  in  firont  of  the  town  of  La-  the  frontier  line  indicated  in  the  18th  protocol, 
rissa.  Still  more  remarkable  than  these  move-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  hela  on  No- 
ments  of  troops  was  the  distribution  of  arms  vember  17th,  the  line  of  frontier  proposed  by 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Turkish  Minis-  the  Porte  was  indicated,  giving  Greece  an  es- 
ter of  War  amon'?  the  Albanian  Mohammedans,  tension  of  frontier  to  the  west,  but  leaving 
amounting  to  6,400  Snider  guns  and  6,000  per-  Turkey  almost  the  whole  of  Epirus. 
cussion  guns,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  Elections  for  the  Chambers  were  held  on 
ammunition.  The  Mohammedans  on  receiving  October  5th.  All  the  Ministers  were  returned 
these  arms  were  instructed  not  to  leave  their  except  those  of  Marine  and  Justice,  and  a  ma- 
homes,  but  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  jority  for  the  Ministry  was  secured.     The 
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Chamben  were  opened  on  November  lat  by 
the  King,  wbo  said  in  his  speech  that  tbe  ne- 
gotiatioos  with  Turkey  were  sliortly  expected 
to  have  &  fdvorable  iaane.  It  wbh  aecessary. 
however,  that  the  forces  of  the  country  Bhonla 
be  muntaiDed  in  un  effective  condition,  and 
inilitary  preparations  moat  continue,  becaoM 
Krength  greatly  regolated  the  relatioiu  be- 
tw^n  nations. 

GREEK  CHURCH.  The  following  Ubie 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  pupulation  eonnaoted 
with  the  Greek  or  Ortliudoi  Eastern  Cfanrch 
at  the  end  of  18T9,  and  compares  it  with  the 
entire  population  of  the  several 


Adding  to  the  above  flgnres  a  popnlation  of 
aboni  10,000  scattered  through  all  other  coun- 
tries, eapeciully  in  North  America,  the  aggre- 
gate population  connected  with  tlie  Ureek 
Charch  may  be  estimated  at  about  77,912,000. 
It  will  be  Been  chat  the  Greek  Charch  in  1879 
controlled  [ho  majority  of  popolation  in  seven 
oonntriea,  in  the  following  order :  Greece,  98'Q 
percent.;  Servia,9i'S;  Ronmania,  6T'4;  Mon- 
tenegro, 82-5;  Rassia,  88-fl;  Bulgaria,  87-7; 
Eastern  Ronmeli^  60.  Besides,  a  large  minor- 
ity (47-2  per  cent.)  belongs  to  this  Church  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  where  the  remainder 
Is  divided  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch 
and  Mohammedanism. 

Tbe  most  prominent  bishop  of  the  entire 
Chnrch  is  still  the  Patriarch  of  Constimtinople, 
but  the  charches  of  Russia,  Austria,  Greece, 
Servia,  Ronmania,  Montenegro,  Bnlgaria,  and 
the  chnrcbes  of  Bulgarian  Dationaliiy  in  East- 
ern Ronmelia,  are  independent  of  his  jorisdio- 
ticm.  The  Patriarch  has  formally  recoirnized 
the  entire  independenceof  the  cbnrcbes  of  Ser- 
via and  Roumania.  Therefore,  although  the 
honorary  jireCniinence  of  the  see  of  Oonstanti- 
nople  continues,  the  direct  lorisdiclion  of  the 
Patriarch  has  become  limited  to  the  Greeks  liv- 
ing in  the  Tnrkish  Empire.  The  progresains 
consolidation  of  the  Bulgarian  nationality,  and 
the  proFpective  annexation  of  large  districts  of 
the  Enropean  part  of  Turkey  to  Greece,  are 
likely  soon  to  reduce  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
Patriarch  to  still  narrower  limits. 

As  the  Greek  Cliorch  in  Bosnia  and  Kerce- 

Evina  is  of  the  Mme  (Servian)  nationality  as  a 
ge  portion  of  that  ia  Anstria-Hnngary,  the 


AnstHan  Ooveniment  lias  ^ven  special  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  closer  nnion  be- 
tween the  two  ohnrches.  ft  is  estimated  that 
in  Anstria-Hnngary  about  8,100,000  inhabi- 
tants belong  to  tbe  Servian  nationality.  Add- 
ing to  theae  the  population  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
legovina,  Austria  now  mles  over  more  than 
4,!<00,000  people  of  that  race,  oonMderably  ex- 
ceeding in  number  all  Servians  living  ontside 
of  Austria.  Tbe  establishment  of  a  strong  ec- 
olesiaatioal  center  in  Austria  for  all  Servians 
appears  therefore  to  many  Auftrian  statesmen 
as  a  matter  of  great  political  importance.  Up 
to  the  time  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  oon- 
olnded,  the  church  of  Boi>nia  and  llercegovina 
was  under  the  direet  jurisdiction  of  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch  ap- 
pointed the  bialiops,  who  generally  were  Greeks 
and  did  not  nnderstand  the  lauftnage  of  the 
natives.  This  rule  of  Greeks  over  Servian 
churches  has  long  called  forth  considerable 
dissalis&ction,  which  in  late  years  greatly  in- 
creased as  the  national  feeling  among  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Servian  people  grew 
stronger.  Wlien  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878 
placed  Bosnia  cnder  the  adminl.>.tration  of  Aus- 
tria, tbe  Servians  of  Austria  fostered  this  feel- 
ing of  dlssatisbction.  The  history  of  the  past 
relations  between  Constantinople  and  the  Ser- 
viaQ  nation  was  aj'pealed  to  as  a  proof  that  the 
jnrisdiotton  olaimea  by  Constantinople  over  the 
Servians  is  in  fact  a  usnrpation,  and  that  the 
latter  are  therefore  fallyjustified  in  shaking  it 
off  as  Koon  as  they  have  the  power.  At  the 
time  when  Servis  was  a  powerful  kingdom  it 
had  its  own  Patriarch  at  Ipek,  whose  indepen- 
dence the  Patriarchs  uf  Constantinople  were 
prevailed  npon  to  recognize.  The  Patriarchs 
of  Ipek  maintained  their  supremacy  even  after 
the  subjection  of  the  country  by  the  Turks  in 
18S9.  In  1890,  when  the  attempted  rising  of 
the  Servians  against  Turkish  rule  liad  failed,  the 
Patriarch  ArBcnius  of  Ipek,  with  80.000  Servian 
families,  settled  in  Hungary.  This  Patriarcli 
was  recognized  by  the  Austrian  Government 
as  metropolitan,  and  the  Servian  emigrants 
were  authorized  t«  elect  thereafter  a  Vayvode 
and  a  Patriarch,  After  the  death  of  Patriarch 
Arseniua,  however,  the  Servians  of  Hungary 
elected  only  metropolitans,  who  remained  de- 
pendant upon  the  Patriarch  who  had  been 
elected  at  Ipek  as  successor  of  Amenins.  This 
dependence  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  Gonrt 
of  Austria,  which  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Patriarch  of  Ipek  in  regard  ro  the  transfer 
of  the  Patriarchate  to  Aoatrian  territory.  In 
oonseijaeDce  of  these  negotiations.  Patriarch 
ArseniDS  Toranovitch  Shukobent,  who  felt  ag' 
grieved  by  the  Turkish  rule,  emigrated  with 
several  thonsand  families  to  Hungary,  bringing 
with  him  all  the  documents  and  clinrch  ntensils 
of  tlie  Patriarchate  of  Ipek.  Afler  the  deatli 
of  the  Austrian  Metropolitan  he  waa  confirmed 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  1741,  as  Pa- 
triaroh.  Archbishop,  and  Metropolitan  of  the 
entire  Servian  Church.    After  his  dea^i  the 
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title  Patriarch  fell  into  disuse,  Irat  the  metro-  orders  of  the  privil^^  of  holding  and  aoqnir- 

politan  and  archbishop,  who  was  elected  by  the  ing  private  propertj.    The  annual  revenue  of 

Servians  of  Hungary  and  who  took  up  his  resi-  the  religious  orders  of  Russia  is  understood  to 

denoe  at  Carlo vitz,  was  considered  as  the  head  exceed  8,000,000  roubles.    They  are  holders  of 

of  the  national  church  of  Servia  and  the  leg]  i-  dividend-bearing  stocks  of  various  kinds  to  the 

mate  successor  of  the  Patriarch  of  Ipek.    The  amount  of  29,000,000  roubles, 

see  of  Ipek  existed  nominally  until  1765  (ac-  GR£VT,  Jules,  President  of  France.  (For 

cording  to  others  untill769),  when  it  was  united  biography,   see   ^^Annuid   CydopsBdia '*    for 

with  the  see  of  Constantinople.    In  Hungary  1878.) 

the  title  Patriarch  was  revived  in  1848,  and  the  GUATEMALA  (RsptBUOA  dk  Gxtatsmala). 
Patriarch  Archbishop  of  Carlovitz  therefore  To  the  details  heretofore  given  concerning  area, 
appears  now  more  than  ever  as  the  legitimate  territorial  division,  population,*  etc.,  it  is  only 
heir  of  the  national  Patriarchate  of  Ipek.  In  necessary  here  to  add  that  the  number  of  de- 
view  of  these  facts,  it  has  been  proposed  by  partments  into  which  the  republic  is  divided 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Servians  in  Hungary  has  becoi  increased  to  twenty-two,  these  being, 
to  place  the  Greek  Church  of  Bosnia  and  Her-  in  order  of  importance,  as  follows :  Guatemala, 
zegovina  under  the  Patriarch  of  Oarlovitz.  A  Sacatep^ueas,  Escuintla,  Amatitlan,  Chimal- 
measure  of  this  kind  would  of  course  tend  to  tenango,  SololA,  Suchitep^uez,  Quezaltenan- 
promote  a  permanent  political  union  of  these  go,  Retalhulen  (formerly  a  part  of  Suchitep4- 
oountries  with  Austria-Hungary.  At  the  end  quez),  Totonicapan,  Quich6,  Uuohuetenango, 
of  November  the  Patriarch  of  Carlovitz  and  San  M&rcos,  Alta  Verapaz,  B%ja  Verapaz,  Pe- 
the  Bishops  of  Ofen  and  Nensatz  were  oalled  to  ten,  Izabal,  Zacapa,  Chiqutmula,  Jutiapa,  Ja- 
Vienna  and  to  Pesth,  to  be  consulted  on  the  sub-  lapa,  and  Santa  Rosa. 

ject  by  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Hun-  By  the  terms  of  a  new  convention  t  signed 

gary.  in  March  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  exchanged 

In  view  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  and  ratified  in  Guatemala  on  the  1st  of  August, 

churches  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  the  the  time  allowed  for  the  surveys  and  other 

Servian  Church  of  Hungary,  Uie  proceedings  operations  necessary  to  the  determination  of 

of  the  Servian  Church  Congress  of  Hungary  the  first  section  of  the  boundary-line  between 

in  1879  were  of  more  than  ordinary  impor-  the  two  republics  was  extended  In  the  end  of 

tance.    This  Congress  conrists  of  the  Patriarch,  1879,  and  a  stiU  longer  time  granted  for  the 

the  bishops,  and  a  number  of  clerical  and  lay  final  ascertainment  and  adjustment  of  the  *'  pre- 

deputies.    Before  the  meeting  of  this  Congress,  cise  frontier."     The  extension  of  time  thus 

which  took  place  in  October,   it  had   been  granted  was  regarded  as  important,  as  many 

feared  that  serious  differences  of  opinion  would  circumstances  had  concurred  to  retard  the  com- 

show  themselves  between  the  bishops  on  the  mencement  of  the  engineers^  work,  and  as  it  is 

one  hand  and  the  minority  of  deputies  on  the  to  be  desired  that  such  an  accurate  survey  be 

other.    The  deputies  were  desirous  of  using  the  made  as  shall  render  diplomatic  discussion  of 

influence  of  the  Church  for  promoting  the  po-  the  subject  needless. 

litioal  aims  of  the  Servian  nationalists,  while  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General 

the  bishops  did  not  conceal  their  dissatisfaction  Rufino  Barrios,  elected   May  7,  1873.     The 

with  the  liberal  organization  of  the  Church  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  Minis- 

and  the  proposed  legal  organization  of  the  ters:  Interior  and  Justice,  Sr.  Don  A.  Ubico; 

garishes.  After  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  War,  Finance,  and  Public  Credit,  Sr.  Don  J. 
owever,  a  mutual  understanding  was  attained,  M.  Barrundia ;  Public  Works  and  {ad  interim) 
and  the  proceedings  were  harmonious.  The  Foreign  Affaira,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Herrera ;  Pub- 
law  of  organiisation  was  adopted  almost  unan-  lie  Instruction,  Sr.  Don  Delfino  Sanchez.  In 
imously.  It  provides  that  the  parish  priests  the  course  of  tlie  year  an  important  change 
shall  not  be  ex  officio  presidents  of  the  parochial  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  by  the  retirement  of 
meetings,  but  that  the  presidents  shall  be  Sr.  Sfdazar,  the  previous  Minister  of  State  (In- 
elected.  The  Congress  was  in  session  six  terior),  and  the  appointment  in  his  stead  of  Sr. 
weeks,  and  at  its  close,  November  9th,  the  Ubico,  who  had  already  given  proof  of  zeal  and 
royal  commissary  announced  that  the  Govern-  activity  as  J(^e  Politico  (Governor)  of  several 
ment  intended  to  convoke  the  Congress  again  of  the  departments,  and  also  as  Under-Secre- 
early  in  1880  to  complete  its  labors.  tary  of  War  for  more  than  two  years.    He  is, 

The  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Roumania  was  besides,  familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  new 

opened  on  November  26th,  and  was  closed  about  post,  having  filled  it  temporarily  in  1877  dur- 

tne  middle  of  December.    In  Roumania,  as  in  ing  the  absence  of  the  Minister.    Sr.  Don  Ra- 

Anstria  and  in  the  new  states  of  the  Balkan  mon  Uriarte,  Minister  to  Mexico  since  1872, 

peninsula  generally,  the  cooperation  of  elective  was  recalled  for  his  unsatisfactory  conduct  of 

church  synods  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  is  the  recent  questions  with  that  republic.    His 

now  fully  secured.  successor  is  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Herrera,  Jr. 

In  Russia,  the  Holy  Synod  is  eontemplating  The  regular  army  is  8,200  strong,  and  the 

a  reform  of  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  militia  18,000. 

under  its  jurisdiction.    It  is  especially  intended  .se«>^ABna.iCyciapi.di."  i^mo. 

to  deprive  the  lower  grades  of  the  religious  t8M**AiiiiaalQ7ciop«dia"  a»r  1878^^418. 
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The  ednoational  movement,  which  owes  ite  As  oomplementary  to  the  remarks  in  oor 
origin  to  the  Barrios  Administration,  continues  Yolome  for  1878  on  the  International  Bank, 
to  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  interested  in  its  we  transcribe  the  subjoined  extract  from  a  re- 
progress.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Min*  port  dated  December,  1879 : 
ister  of  Public  Instrnotion,  there  are  at  pres-  ^  ^he  most  sncoesBfUl  and  v^M  enterprises 
ent  m  the  repubhc,  besides  the  Umversity,  the  which  have  been  inaugurated  in  OuAteauaa  during 
Normal  School,  the  ImUtuto  Naeional  (the  late  yean  muat  be  reckoned  the  International  Bank, 
largest  school  in  Central  America),  and  other  Although  but  a  little  over  a  year  in  exiatcnce,  this 
inatitntinna  for  hiffhpr  hnmrhAfl  of  sfcndT  Ahnnt  ^^^'^  ^"*  ^^'^  ^^^7  J^*  P"d  a  second  dividend  of  $700 

msncntions  lor  nigner  orancnesoi  stnay,  aoont  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  ab^finid  the  baaia  of  a  powerlW 

600  primary  schools  (165  of  which  are  for  fe-  Seerve  rind.    Ite  capital  oonaiata  of  one  hundred 

males),  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  aharea  at  $10,000  each.    Up  to  the  praeent,  only  #7^000 

26,822  scholars.    The  monthly  expenditure  in  per  share  has  been  called  in.  witn  the  reaulta  given 

teachers'  salaries  for  these  schools  amounts  to  *^^«»  ^j^^h,  of  oourae,  are  highly  aatUfactory  to  the 

$12,876,  of  which  $7,807  is  paid  by  the  central  ^°^e'&ai/^i7J^^^              "^^  ^''"  """"^ 

Goyemment  and  the  remainder  by  the  munioi-  '^ 

palities.     Unprecedented  numbers  of  applica-  The  condition  of  commerce  had  not  mate- 

tions  were  made  for  admission  to  the  Tarious  rially  improved.    The  total  values  of  the  ez- 

schools,  and  unusual  energy  dispkyed  in  the  ports  and  imports  for  1878  were  $8,918,912 

formation  of  new  classes.    The  attendance  at  and  $8,288,000  respectively,  against  $8,773,180 

the  Military  School,  which  had  for  a  few  years  and  $8,188,000  in  1877.  Coffee  was  exported  of 

considerably  fallen  off,  has  again  risen  to  its  the  value  of  $8,849,740 ;  cochineal,  $220,000  ; 

wonted  average ;  the  Normal  School,  with  a  muscovado  sugar,  $1 10,600 ;  hides,  $79,000 ; 

thorough  reorganization  under  the  auspices  of  specie,  $820,000 ;  indigo,  $1,800.    The  propor- 

a  new  director,  began  the  year  with  an  in-  tion  of  these  articles  taken  by.  Great  Britain 

crease  of  nearly  60  per  cent  in  the  number  of  represented  a  value  of  $1,180,000 ;  the  United 

pupils ;  and  at  the /fut»<ttte  iVociona^  the  new  States,    $1,486,000    (New    York,  $149,126); 

applicants  were  so  numerous  as  to  necessitate  France,  $402,000 ;  Germany,  $490,000.    The 

tne  enlargement  of  tbe  already  extensive  edi*  values  of  the  imports  from  the  countries  just 

floe  devoted  to  that  highly  creditable  coUege.  named  were  as  follows :  Great  Britain,  $994,- 

The  Government  had  resolved  upon  the  adop-  000 ;  United  States,  $461.000 :  France,  $618,- 

tion  of  measures  for  educating  the  Indian  pop-  000;   Germany,  $407,000.     Duties  were  in- 

ulation.  creased  26  per  cent,  payable  in  cash.    Ten 

Judging  from  the  report  of  Uie  Minister  of  days'  notice  of  this  change  was  given  to  Cen- 

Finanoe,  the  condition  of  that  department  is  tral  American  ports;  thirty  days'  to  Mexico, 

no  less  flattering  than  it  was  in  1877,  since  California,  and  the  republics  of   the   south 

which  year  no  full  returns  have  been  published,  coast;   two  months'  to  New  York  and  the 

and  for  which  the  revenue  and  expenditures  West  Indies;  and  four  or  six  months*  to  Eu- 

were  set  down  at  $4,608,628  and  $4,428,298  ropean  ports,  according  to  the  class  of  vessels 

respectively,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $76,226.    In  in  which  goods  are  embarked.    The  duties 

the  volume  of  the  ^*  Annual  OydopiBdia "  for  now   charged  on  merchandise  may  be  esti- 

1878,  however,  it  is  remarked  that,  **in  the  mated  when  it  is  stated  that  entries  at  the 
course  of  the  year  (1877),  the  Government  custom-house  during  the  month  ending  June 
made  proposals  for  a  new  loan  of  $1,000,000  2Gth  amounted  to  $140,406,  on  which  the  du- 
to  meet  current  expenses  and  for  the  amorti-  ties  paid  were  $98,868,  or  over  70  per  cent.  I 
cation  of  the  convertible  debt " ;  and  as  for  '^  The  late  change  in  the  tariff  is  an  added  bur^ 

1879,  the  Government,  it  is  understood,  to  den  to  commerce,  which  looks  hopefully  for- 
provide  for  "  immediate  and  pressing  neoessi-  ward  to  good  crops  and  a  continuance  of  peace 
ties,  has  issued  a  new  internal  loan,  in  bonds  for  an  improvement  in  the  situation." 
bearing  interest  at  one  per  cent  per  month ;  The  work  on  the  Central  Railway  was  pro- 
offered  to  the  public  at  80,  and  regarded  so  gressing  with  unremitting  activity,  and  an  offi- 
favorably  that  they  are  marketable  at  78."  cial  report  published  in  toe  Government  jour- 
This  loan  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  nal  under  date  of  December  20,  1879,  speaks 
the  custom 'house.  of  the  completion  of  two  or  three  miles  of  the 

The  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  was  line  at  the  San  Jos^  (Pacific  coast)  end  of  the 

reported  at  $6,869,629  on  January  1, 1879.    A  line ;  the  arrival  of  some  rolling-stock;  the 

committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  consider  expected  early  arrival  of  more ;  and  the  pres- 

and  report  on  the  British  debt,  suggested  that  ence  of  a  locomotive  in  operation  to  aid  in 

a  special  tax  of  6  or  6  per  cent  be  levied  on  the  transport  of  materials,  etc.    Indeed,  it  is 

all  taxable  commodities  in  the  republic,  until  understood  that  the  entire  necessary  material 

such  time  as  the  accumulated  interest  is  paid  had  been  purchased  early  in  the  autumn :  the 

off,  and  that  the  first  claim  on  the  revenue  of  woodwork  etc.,  in  San  Francisco ;  the  locomo- 

the  state  be  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  an-  tives  and  other  rolling-stock  in  Philadelphia; 

nually  due  the  bondholders.    The  suggestions  and  the  rails  in  London.    This  railway  is  es- 

were  favorably  received  by  Congress,  and  the  eentially  an  American  enterprise,  the  company 

urgency  of  their  adoption  unanimously  sua-  havixig  been  organized  at  San  Francisco,  and 

tained.  the  shareholders  and  directors  of  the  works 
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(Oolonel  Schlessinger  and  Mr.  Nanne)  being  office  begins  on  Marob  1. 1880 ;  oonseqaently 

citizens  of  the  United  States.    In  the  contract  elections  were  to  be  beld  before  that  time, 

which  the  Gk>vernment  signed  with  Mr.  Nanne,  Several  candidates  were  already  in  the  field, 

it  is  stipulated  that,  at  various  times  during  but  none  with  any  apparent  element  of  popn- 

the  progress  of  the  work,  sums  of  inonej  shaU  laritj.    The  general  desire  seemed  to  be  for 

be  paid  to  him  by  the  Government,  such  sums  the  reflection  of  General  Barrios,  or,  if  he 

to  amount  altogether  to  $210,000,  to  be  paid,  should  not  consent,  to  elect  Sr.  Martin  Bar- 

us  understood,  in  seven  installments*    Owing  rundia  as  his  successor, 

to  various  causes,  the  Gk>vemment  not  being  A  new  immigration  law  was  promulgated  in 

(February,  1879)  very  well  off  as  regards  ready  February,  in  which  liberal  inducements  are 

money,  and  Mr.  Nanne  being  naturally  anxious  offered  to  foreigners  to  settle  iu  the  republic, 

to  arrange  these  payments  upon  a  secure  basis,  with  the  guarantee  of  protection  of  all  their 

so  that  there  might  be  no  trouble  or  indecision  rights  and  interests. 

as  to  his  receiving  them  when  they  fell  due,  GUEST,  John,  a  naval  officer,  bom  in  Mis- 
all  doubt  in  that  respect  was  completely  set  at  souri  in  1821,  died  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
rest  by  the  spontaneous  off<9r  of  a  number  of  shire,  January  12, 1879.  He  entered  the  navy 
the  largest  capitalists  in  Guatemala  Oity  to  as  a  midshipman  in  1837,  and  in  1843  became 
guarantee  the  whole  amount  promised  by  the  a  passed  midshipman,  in  1853  a  Heuteuant,  in 
Government ;  and  not  that  alone,  but  also  any  1806  a  captain,  and  in  1873  a  commodore.  He 
further  sums  which  the  Government  might  served  with  distinction  on  the  eastern  ooast  of 
contract  to  pay  in  a  lilce  manner  for  similar  en-  Mexico  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  took  part  on 
terprises.  shore  in  several  sharp  engagements.    In  1864 

Of  telegraph  lines  (the  property  of  the  Gov-  he  was  second  in  command  of  the  seamen  and 
emment)  tliere  were  over  1,150  miles,  with  .  marines  of  the  United  States  steamer  Plymouth 

52  officers ;  *   and    the    Minister   of   Public  m  a  severe  and  victorious  fight  with  the  Chinese 

Works  reports  that,  on  February  20th,  tele-  rebels  of  Shanghai,  who  endeavored  to  plunder 

graphic  communication  was  formally  opened  the  foreign  residents  of  that  city.    Captain 

with  the  republics  of  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Guest  commanded  the  Owasco,  of  Admiral 

and  Nicaragua.    A  treaty  has  lately  been  made  Porter^s  mortar  flotilla,  in  the  bombardment 

in  New  York  by  Mr.  J.  Baiz,  Oonsul-General,  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  prior  to  and 

on  the  part  of  the  Guatemala  Government,  during  the  passage  of  Farragut*s  fleet  by  the 

with  the  Central  and  South  American  Cable  forts  on  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  April  24, 

Company  (a  branch  of  the  Western  Union  Tele-  1862.    He  also  commanded  the  same  vessel  at 

graph  Company),  to  connset  with  the  United  the  bombardment  of  Vioksburg  in  the  summer 

States  on  the  Gulf  coast  near  to  the  Mexican  of  the  same  year,  and  received  the  highest 

frontier.    The  tariff  will  be  75  cents  per  word  praise  from  his  superiors.    He  was  in  com- 

for  dispatches,  a;?ainst  $2.23  per  word  via  Pa-  mand  of  the  Itasca  at  both  of  the  Fort  Fisher 

nara.i.    Cheapness  will  not  be  the  only  advan-  fights,  in  which  engagements  he  added  to  his 

tage  offered  by  the  direct  cable:    there  will  previous  enviable  reputation  as  a  gallant  and 

likewise  be  a  very  material  economy  of  time,  discreet  officer. 

since  the  jninimuin  loss  of  time  via  Panama  is  GURNE7,  Williav,  an  army  officer,  bom 

five  diys,  as  dispatches  have  to  be  transmitted  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  August  21,  1821, 

thence  northward  or  viee  versa  by  steamer.  died  in  New  York,  February  3, 1879.    He  was 

By  the  tarms  of  a  new  Constitution,  promul-  in  business  in  New  York  at  the  outbreak  of 
gated  on  Dacember  12,  1879,  with  upward  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
a  hundred  articles,  all  of  a  liberal  and  pro-  Seventh  city  regiment  In  April,  1861,  he 
gressive  tendency,  and  conseqaently  the  re-  entered  the  United  States  service  with  that 
verse  of  those  of  the  rejected  Constitutions  ot  regiment  for  the  three  months'  term.  Retum- 
1873  and  1874,  the  term  of  office  of  the  Presi-  ing  from  that,  he  accepted  a  commission  as 
dent  of  the  Kepublic  is  extended  to  six  years,  captain  in  the  Sixty -fiftn  New  York  regiment 
from  four;  the  duties  of  the  executive  and  (the  Fighting  Chasseurs),  and  served  with  that 
the  leginlative  powers  are  clearly  defined ;  the  regiment  through  the  early  campaigns  of  the 
law  of  habeas  corpus  is  introduced,  and  com-  war.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  an  assistant 
plete  liberty  of  conscience  guaranteed ;  the  inspector-general  an  I  examining  officer  on  tho 
conferring  of  military  rank  above  that  of  colo-  staff  of  Governor  Morgan.  In  July,  1862,  he 
nel  is  an  attribute  of  the  legislative  power,  the  received  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  of  his 
promo !:! on  to  be  proposed  by  the  executive;  own,  and  in  thirty  days  he  recruited  the  127th 
the  le^islativ<)  power  declares  war  and  makes  New  York  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
peace ;  primary  instruction  is  compulsory,  and  returned  to  the  field,  joining  the  Twenty-third 
that  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern-  Army  Corps.  He  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
ment is  secular  and  gratuitous ;  perfect  free-  mand  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  General  Aber- 
dom  in  matters  of  religion  is  established,  etc.,  crombie's  division  in  October,  1862,  and  in 
etc.  Agreeably  to  one  of  the  articles  of  the  1864  he  went  with  his  brigade  to  join  General 
new  Constitution,  the  Presidential   term  of  Gillmore^s  command,  on  the  South  Carolina 

— — — u-  coast.    In  December,  1864,  he  was  severely 

•  8m  '' Annaii  CjrdoiMBdiA "  tot  18T8.  wounded  in  the  arm  in  an  engagement  at  De- 
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▼oe*s  Neok,  and  was  sent  North  for  treatment. 
When  oonvalesoing  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Charleston  post.  While  in  com- 
mand of  Charleston  he  was  promoted  for  gal- 
lantry in  action  to  the  rank  of  hrigadier-gen- 
eral  of  United  States  volunteers;  hat  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  with  his  regiment,  and 
was  mastered  out  in  Julj,  1865.    Ue  returned 


to  Charleston  in  Gotoher,  1865.  and  estahlished 
himself  in  hosiness.  In  Octooer,  1870,  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Treasurer  of  Charleston 
County,  which  he  held  for  six  years.  He  was 
Presidential  Elector  for  South  Carolina  in  1872, 
and  in  1874  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
a  Centennial  Commissioner,  heing  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  Commission. 


H 

HALE,  Mrs.  Sasah  Jobbpha  (Bukl),  was  menced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  city, 
bom  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  in  1795,  and  After  having  held  various  public  positions  in 
died  in  Philadelphia  on  April  dO,  1879.  This  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  serving  as  a  member 
amiable  lady  was  married  in  1814  to  David  Hale,  of  the  Charleston  Convention  in  1860,  he  bore 
and  left  a  widow  with  ^ve  children  in  1822.  arms  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  first 
She  resorted  to  the  pen  as  a  means  of  support,  year  of  the  war,  and  was  subsequently  a  mem- 
publishing  in  1823  ''The  Genius  of  Oblivion,  her  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  In  1871  he 
and  other  Original  Poems."  In  1827  she  pub-  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
lisbed  '*  Northwood,  a  Tale  of  New  England,"  the  Democratic  party  in  Georgia,  and  in  1872 
and  daring  the  same  year  was  invited  to  take  was  dele^ate-at-large  from  that  State  to  the 
charge  of  a  ladies'  magazine  which  was  about  Democratic  National  Convention,  and  elector- 
to  be  established  in  Boston.  After  some  hesi-  at-large  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was 
tation  she  decided  to  accept,  and  in  1828  she  elected  to  Congress  asaDemocrat  in  1876  from 
removed  to  that  city.  In  1887,  the  *^  Ladies*  the  First  Georgia  District,  and  was  reelected 
Magazine"  having  been  united  with  ''Godey's  in  1878. 

Lady's  Book,"  published  in  Phikdelphia  by  HAYMERLE,  Eabl,  Freiherr  von,  an  Aus- 
Mr.  Loais  A.  Godey,  Mrs.  Hale  became  edi-  trian  statesman,  born  December  7, 1828.  He 
tress  of  the  consolidated  periodical,  remaining  is  descended  from  an  old  German  family  of 
in  Boston,  however,  until  1841^  when  she  re-  Bohemia,  one  of  the  members  of  which  was 
moved  to  Philaddphia.  In  this  position  she  knighted  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  He 
advocated  woman's  advancement,  urging  that  was  educated  at  the  Oriental  Academy  of  Yi- 
teachers  of  girls  should  always  be  of  the  female  enna.  Together  with  other  students  of  this 
sex.  She  suggested  the  observance  of  a  na-  institution,  he  took  part  in  the  revolutionary 
tional  thanksgiving  in  1846.  The  idea  of  edu-  movements  ot  1848.  He  was  made  prisoner, 
eating  women  for  medical  and  missionary  ser-  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Prince  Win- 
vice  in  heathen  lands  was  another  thought  of  dlschgrfttz,  but  was  saved  by  the  intercession 
Mrs.  Hale,  and  she  devoted  much  labor  to  the  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  He  completed 
secnring  of  its  practical  adoption.  In  1860  the  his  studies  in  1850,  and  in  the  same  year  went 
first  medical  college  for  women  ever  founded  to  Constantinople  as  assistant  interpreter  to  the 
was  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  thus  the  Austrian  embassy.  During  the  Crimean  war  he 
opportunity  was  presented.  The  Ladies'  Med-  was  intrusted  with  a  difiEicult  and  important 
iciBl  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  and  under  mission  to  Omer  Pasha,  ref;arding  the  protection 
its  auspices  two  ladies  prepared  for  the  work  of  Austrian  subjects,  which  he  carried  out  to 
of  treating  the  diseased  bodies  and  undeveloped  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  Government.  In  1857 
minds  of  women  in  heathen  nations.  In  1860  he  went  to  Athens  as  secretary  of  legation,  and 
the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  for  in  1861  in  the  same  capacity  to  Dresden,  and 
Heathen  Lands  was  formed.  Mrs.  Doremus  in  the  following  year  received  an  appointment 
was  the  first  President  of  this  Society,  Mrs.  to  the  Bundestag  in  Frankfort,  where  he  also 
Hale  succeeding  her  and  holding  the  office  nine  remained  during  the  Congress  of  German 
years.  In  1877  she  retired  from  editorial  la-  Princes.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  charg6d'af- 
bor.  Among  her  published  volumes  are :  faires  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  brought  about 
^Sketches  of  American  Character,"  *> Traits  a  good  understanding  between  the  Austrian 
of  American  Life,"  several  tales,  a  manual  for  and  Danish  courts.  After  the  war  with  Prus- 
housekeepers,  and  *^  Woman's  Record  from  the  sia  he  was  appointed  charg^  d'affaires  in  Ber- 
Creation  to  a.  d.  1854."  She  wrote  pleasing  lin,  and  here  also  through  his  ability  restnred 
poetry,  and  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  aU  good  relations  with  his  Government.  In  1868 
who  knew  her.  he  was  recalled  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  em- 
HARTRIDGE,  Juuan,  a  lawyer  and  mem-  ployed  for  a  short  time  in  the  Ministry  of  For- 
ber  of  Congress,  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  eign  Affairs,  and  then  went  to  Constantinople 
about  1881,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Janu-  as  charg6  d'affaires.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
ary  8,  1879.  He  received  a  collegiate  educa-  Ambasaidor  to  Greece,  and  in  1872  to  the 
tion  at  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  grad-  Netherlands.  In  1876  he  was  created  a  Baron 
nated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  com-  (Freiherr),  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Italy 
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in  1877,  and  in  1878  was  one  of  the  Aastrian  with  foreign  nations,"  however,  implies  the 
delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  When  control  of  that  which  interferes  most  mate- 
Coont  Andrassj  retir^  from  his  office,  it  was  rially  with  it.  Epidemics  destroy  commerce ; 
thoaght  desirable  that  one  of  the  delegates  to  it  may  be  conceded,  then,  that  their  preven- 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  should  sacceed  him.  tion  should  be  intrusted  to  the  long  purse 
As  Count  Karolji,  the  second  delegate,  de-  and  strong  arm  of  the  central  Government, 
dined,  Freiherr  von  Haymerle  was  appointed,  which  alone  can  enforce  obedience  to  its 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  mandates.  The  act  constituting  the  Nation- 
empire,  and  is  described  as  very  pleasant  in  al  Board  of  Health  was  approved  on  March 
company.  He  is  the  first  Austrian  who  has  8d.  The  Board  consists  of  eleven  members, 
held  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  viz.,  seven  civilian  physicians,  one  army  snr- 
since  the  establishment  of  the  dual  monarchy,  geon,  one  navy  surgeon,  one  medical  officer 
Connt  Beust  being  a  Saxon  and  Count  An-  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  and  one  officer 
drassy  a  Hungarian.  from  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  duties 
HATS,  Isaac,  a  scientbt  and  eminent  phy-  prescribed  are,  that  they  should  obtain  in- 
sician,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  died  there,  formation  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  pnb- 
April  13,  1879.  He  graduated  from  the  de-  lie  health,  and  advise  the  several  departments 
payment  of  arts  in  the  Pennsylvania  Univer-  of  the  Government,  the  executives  of  the  sev- 
tiity  in  1817,  and  from  that  of  medicine  in  eral  States,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
1821.  His  literary  labors  were  very  extensive  trict  of  Columbia,  on  all  questions  submitted 
and  valuable.  He  edited  HalPs  edition  of  by  them,  whenever  in  the  oiiinion  of  the  Board 
Wilson's  ^^  American  Ornithology "  (Phlladel-  such  advice  may  tend  to  the  preservation  and 

5hia,  1828) ;  Hoblyn's  ^^  Dictionary  of  Medical  improvement  of  the  public  health.  They  ore 
'erms,"  etc.  (1846) ;  a  new  edition  of  the  same,  to  cooperate  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
fh)m  the  last  London  edition  (1855);  Law-  and  to  collect  the  views  of  leading  sanitary 
rence's  "Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye"  organizations  and  scientists  in  order  to  perfect 
(1847),  and  successive  editions;  and  Arnott's  a  plan,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  next 
"Elements  of  Physics"  (1848).  He  was  the  session,  for  a  permanent  health  organization, 
editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medi-  This  is  explicit,  and  the  Board  has  clearly  un- 
cal  Sciences,"  which  is  still  published.  It  was  derstood  and  complied  with  these  injunctions, 
originally  started  in  1820  as  the  "  Philadelphia  On  June  8d  the  national  quarantine  law 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,"  was  passed.  This  is  vague  in  terms,  and  gives 
and  was  edited  by  the  late  Professor  Nathaniel  little  or  no  authority  to  do  any  specific  work. 
Chapman.  In  1826  Dr.  Hays  joined  the  edi-  The  Board  may  request  the  President  to  ap- 
torial  staff,  and  in  1827  it  was  converted  into  point  medical  officers  to  assist  consuls  in  for- 
the  ^*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci-  eign  ports  from  which  infection  may  be  im- 
ences,"  of  which  he  was  thenceforth  sole  editor  ported.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  infec- 
until  1869,  when  his  son  was  associated  with  taous  diseases  from  foreign  ports,  or  from  one 
him.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad-  State  to  another,  the  National  Board  is  to 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  in  codperate  witli  State  and  munioipd  boards. 
1818,  and  was  its  president  from  1865  to  1869.  The  extent  of  this  co6peratlon  and  the  means 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  American  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out  are  not  pro- 
Philosophical  Society,  and  for  a  number  of  vided  for.  Should  local  provisions  appear  in* 
years  a  member  of  its  Council.  He  was  one  adeouate,  the  National  Board  is  to  report  to 
of  the  founders  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  President,  who  may  order  it  to  make  rules 
in  early  years  its  secretary,  and  at  the  time  ot  and  regulations  to  meet  the  case.  If  the  Presi- 
his  death  was  the  oldest  living  member.  He  dent  approve  these,  the  Board  is  to  promul- 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  College  gate  and  the  State  autiborities  to  enforce  them, 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  num-  Should  the  State  authorities  iaXi  in  this  duty, 
ber  of  years  one  of  the  censors.  He  was  one  of  it  is  discretionary  with  the  President  to  detaol 
the  founders  of  the  American  Medical  Associa-  an  officer  to  see  to  their  enforcement 
tion,  and  author  of  its  code  of  ethics,  which  In  regard  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
has  since  been  adopted  by  every  State  and  observed  by  vessels  coming  from  infected  ports, 
county  medical  society  in  the  Union.  Many  the  Board  has  no  more  definite  authority.  It 
other  honorary  positions  were  held  by  him  in  has  power  to  obtain  from  consuls,  and  medical 
scientific  bodies  in  this  country  and  abroad.  officers  assisting  them,  weekly  bulletins  of  the 
HEALTH,  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF.  The  sanitary  condition  of  foreign  ports  from  which 
evil  results  of  quarantines,  established  at  every  danger  is  apprehended.  These  warnings  are 
country  town  or  even  cross-roads  by  irre-  invaluable.  It  is  authorized  to  collect  and 
sponsible  boards,  wholly  inefficient  to  pro-  publish  weekly  reports  of  the  health  of  towns 
tect  the  public  health,  but  destructive  of  trade  and  cities  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
and  prosperity,  plainly  pointed  out  the  neces-  expected  to  procure  information  relating  to 
sity  for  a  National  Board  of  Health.  The  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  affecting  the 
Constitution  gives  no  specific  power  to  the  public  health.  It  is  to  supply  information  and 
General  Government  to  make  sanitary  regu-  suggest  rules  and  regulations  concerning  ves- 
lations.     The  "power  to  regulate  commerce  sels,  railroad  trains,  and  other  modes  of  in 
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tenor  oommnnication.  In  compliance  with  rights  involved.  With  the  desire  on  all  sides 
lanr  tbe  National  Board  publishes  weekly  bnl-  to  waive  other  considerations  than  the  public 
letins,  thus  distributing  gratuitouslj  to  those  good,  these  causes  account  for  hesitation  and 
who  are  most  interested  in  such  matters  a  other  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  The 
record  of  all  important  work  done  bj  the  nenonnel  of  the  Board  has  also  been  the  sub- 
Board,  or  information  gathered.  Still  further  ject  of  much  criticism.  Physicians  with  lucra- 
disseminated  by  the  daily  press,  it  thus  fUr-  tive  practices  and  scientists  with  life-pursuits, 
nishes  to  the  working  minds  of  the  country  the  if  found,  are  not  easily  induced  to  surrender 
data  most  important  for  them  to  obtain,  and  them  and  devote  their  entire  energies  to  such 
which  would  be  extremely  costly  in  time  and  purposes.  It  is  conceded  that  some  at  least 
money  if  only  to  be  accumulated  by  private  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  are  members 
endeavor.  In  one  of  its  circulars  it  proffers  of  the  Board.  The  only  proper  inc^uiry  is  not 
aid,  in  means  and  information,  to  leading  pro-  who  are  they,  but  what  are  they  doing  f  Here 
fessional  or  scientific  men  who  are  willing  to  the  people  and  the  press  have  a  proper  topic 
devote  their  labors  to  the  objects  in  view,  for  aiscussion.  Early  in  the  summer  Uie  Board 
Being  in  complete  communication  with  local  issued  a  well-considered  circular.  If  its  terms 
boards  and  associations,  it  is  in  a  position  to  seem  too  cautious,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
mass  and  sift  facts  and  to  compare  results,  so  the  whole  question  is  still  an  open  one.  Not 
as  to  reduce  to  a  system  all  tentative  efforts.  only  do  physicians  of  all  ranks  differ  in  re- 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  most  important  function  gard  to  cuagnosis  and  treatment,  but  men  of 
of  the  Board  is  the  fashioning  of  a  permanent  equal  pretensions  to  science  dispute  rancorous- 
organization.  The  deliberative  wisdom  of  ly  whether  yellow  fever  is  contagious  or  infec- 
Oongress  will  rarely  be  employed  on  a  more  tious,  preventable  or  non-preventable,  exotic 
important  work  than  the  framing  of  the  act  or  indigenous.  Hence  the  non-committal  tone 
which  will  place  the  permanent  National  Board  of  the  following  official  utterance  of  July  12th : 
of  Health  on  a  solid  basis,  far  above  sectional  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the  causes  of 
or  party  considerations.  It  should  become  a  yellow  fever  and  the  recent  sppoojiDce  of  that  diseue 
great  national  educator,  collecting  facts  and  toTennesMeimd  Miflsissippi,  itU  batto  actwif  it 
S:o4>.: v.. »:..<.  1p..^.».i..^»^  n«..^ni«^^.a?.^  k«  Iw^ai  "^^^  •  diseaae  due  to  a  Bpecmc  particular  cauee,  which 
distnbuimg  knowledge,  unadulterated  by  mdi-  ^       ^^  ^^      ^^  ^j^  reproSuction,  tnmspirtuble, 

vidual  theones  or  prejudices.     It  must  apply  and  may  be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  tcmperatuie 

science  to  the  stamping  out  of  disease,  and  above  ^40*  F.,  or  br  chemical  disinfectants  of  sufficient 

erect  barriers  against  its  importation,  at  the  rtrength  if  brought  into  inmiediate  contact  with  it. 

same  time  tiiat  it  must  render  impossible  aU  ^IH  "J?  P™^^^  ^  "*™«  ^"* 2^iP?wi?°*^ "" 

ii\           v«»i/  .«  AMAw*,  twwi  •uip^omi^.v  au  production  of  ^jjjg  cause  are  connected  With  the  pree- 

selflsh  or  senseless  quarantmes  suggested  by  Ji,„,  of  fllth,  in  the  sanitary  sense  of  that  worcf,  in- 
other  interests  than  the  public  health.  The  eluding  decayinji^  orgnuio  matters  and  defective  ven- 
act  must  clearly  determine  the  means  and  reg-  tllation  as  well  as  high  tcmpenture.  ,  ,  , , 
nlate  the  mode.     Local  rights  and  customs  The  (asesof  yellow  fever recentiy  observed  should 

»u^^\A  V.      ^        i,^t  ^     s^    ^  *i. «^*  ;«  be  considered  as  due  to  causes  surviving  from  last 

should  be  respected  «>  fw-  as  they  are  not  m-  ^^^  epidemic,  and  not  to  recent  importation  from 

iraical  to  the  interests  of  the  general  pubnc.  other  countries.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  present  cucular 

Suitable  officers  must  be  selected  to  carry  out  is  to  advise  that  all  dties  and  towns  oe  made  clean, 

the  provisions  of  the  act  with  the  greatest  pos-  in  a  sanitary  jwint^^iew   .  .  .  The  results  of  acare- 

eibl/ijdTantage  to  bed*  aiid  the  l««t  poeribte  S'^.T^.'^^'S  ff^^A^It  tS^Z^Z 
disturbance  to  trade.  These  delicate  functions  offensive  matters  previously  unknown.  .  .  .  Sudi  in- 
may  be  so  exercised  as  to  insure  the  barring  spections,  to  be  of  value,  must  bo  thorough,  and  made 
out  of  all  preventable  diseases.  by  nersous  competent  to  reoognise  foul  soils,  water. 
Other  diMAAAH  have  been  timored  hv  the  and  air,  as  well  as  the  grosser  and  more  palpable  fonus 
T.t,W?«  m;„T^!l  \!^rJ^  J^nJT^^hl  Wa  o^  nuisince.  They  should  also  be  maSTVy  persons 
public  mind,  and  m  point  of  fact  the  Na-  ^^io  will  report  fully  and  frankly  tiie  results  of  their 
tional  Board  is  judged  by  its  yellow-fever  obeervations,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  per- 
work.  It  is  difficult  to  say  inst  how  mnch  sons  or  corporations.  .  .  .  The  remedy  is  usually  self- 
effect  upon  the  spread  of  this  infection  has  evident 

been  due  to  the  labors  of  the  National  Board.  The  weekly  reports  contain,  besides  other 
Tlie  original  bill  contained  a  danse  autboriz-  valuable  information^  the  mortality  from  spe- 
ing  the  Board  to  pay  half  the  expenses  ot  cific  diseases  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  world, 
local  boards,  organized  on  the  plan  proposed  The  Board  has  also  issued  six  bulletins,  which 
by  the  National  Board.  This  clause  was  al-  contain  rules  and  regulations  *^  for  securing 
tered.  Doubtless  it  would  have  increased  the  the  best  sanitary  condition  of  vessels,  cargoes, 
efficiency  of  local  boards,  which  have  at  least  passengers,  and  crews  coming  from  infected 
experience  and  interest  to  lead  them  to  use  foreign  ports  " ;  ^*  for  quarantined  ports,  with 
such  funds  properly.  By  subordinating  the  special  reference  to  yellow  fever  " ;  "  concern- 
local  boards  to  tne  National  Board  uniformity  ing  the  sanitary  condition  of  vessels,  cargoes, 
of  action  is  obtained.  If  the  National  Board  passengers,  and  crews  going  from  an  infected 
is  accused  of  halting  and  vacillating,  it  may  be  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  in 
answered  that  its  powers  are  ill-defined,  its  the  United  States";  *^for  securing  the  best 
labors  are  in  a  new  field,  there  are  no  pre-  sanitary  condition  of  railroads,  station-house^ 
cedents  to  guide,  and  there  are  many  snhtle  road-beds,  and  of  cars,  freights,  passengers,  sna 
q;aestions  of  State  and  inter-State  and  national  employees  coming  from  a  point  where  yellow 
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fever  exists**;  ^Ho be  observed  hj  the  healtli  fnrtbered  their  aims  in  every  way,  and  ap- 
anthorities  of  a  plaoe  free  from  infbotion,  hav-  pointed  twelve  eminent  physicians  and  tawinU 
ing  oommanioation  with  on  infected  place  *' ;  as  an  auxiliary  commission  to  cooperate  with 
*^  concerning  the  coarse  to  be  adopted  in  a  the  Americao  Commission  daring  their  stay, 
place  already  infected  with  yellow  fever.*'  and  to  continae  the  study  of  yellow  fever  after 
These  publications  carefully  embody  the  best  their  departure.  Much  valuable  information 
sanitary  and  medical  views  of  the  day,  and  collected  is  due  to  the  zeal  with  which  these 
give  plain  and  sensible  directions  for  practical  learned  and  courteous  gentlemen  seconded 
use.  Readinff  them  produces  a  conviction  that,  their  American  eof^r^res,  A  circular  con- 
well  followed,  they  would  not  only  stay  the  taining  questions  was  distributed  over  the 
progress  of  yellow  fever,  but  increase  the  av-  entire  island.  The  responses  from  Spanish 
erage  of  human  health  and  life  by  eradicating  commissioners,  American  consuls,  physicians, 
the  cause  of  half  the  ills  which  fleiih  is  heir  to.  and  scientists  furnished  the  Commission  with 
Inspectors  and  other  employees  of  the  Board  reports,  the  most  extensive  yet  amassed  touch- 
may  have  erred  through  too  much  zeal ;  they  ing  yellow  fever. 

may  have  been  too  inquisitorial;  they  may  have  The  subjects  proposed  by  the  Board  were 
been  rash  in  telegraphing  oases  which  were  treated  in  the  following  order : 
disproved  by  later  diagnosis.  In  these  ways  I.  The  principal  ports  of  Cuba  Jhmi  which 
they  may  have  produced  panics  and  injured  the  thipmenU  ar$  made  to  the  United  Statee.  The 
material  interests  of  some  communities,  which  "  ports  of  entry  *'  of  Cuba  are  fifteen  in  num- 
have  already  suffered  too  much.  These  are  the  her,  of  which  eight  are  on  the  northern  and 
difficulties  to  be  expected  in  the  working  of  a  seven  on  the  southern  side.  The  island  has 
new  and  untried  scheme.  But  they  are  errors  also  two  hundred  minor  ports  on  its  coast-line 
(m  the  right  side.  The  public  has  not  here-  of  2,200  miles.  Twenty-five  hundred  vessels, 
tofore  been  satiated  with  too  much  truth.  In  carrying  thirty  thousand  sailors,  pass  annually 
the  end  it  wUl  work  out  good.  Nothing  is  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  More  than 
more  calming  to  apprehension  than  the  certain-  two  fifths  of  these  enter  the  port  of  New  York. 
ty  that  there  is  no  concealment.  The  publica-  In  1875  only  571  out  of  2,286  sailed  to  the 
tions  of  the  Board  have  had  a  wholesome  effect  eighteep  ports  south  of  Norfolk,  which  alone  are 
on  public  opinion  in  regard  to  sanitation.  The  liable  to  yellow  fever.  The  intercourse  with 
people  have  learned  the  difference  between  Cuba  is  largest  during  May  and  June,  and  de- 
dirt  and  filth,  and,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  creases  during  the  summer  months.  The  peo- 
with  superficial  cleanliness,  they  are  seeking  pie  of  the  United  States  may  well  ask  them- 
to  eradicate  the  hidden  evil.  selves  whether  their  welfare  woold  not  be 
In  the  diversity  of  opinions,  the  weight  of  promoted  by  suspension  of  intercourse  during 
testimony  inclines  to  the  view  that  yellow  the  dangerous  months.  In  January,  1879,  it 
fever  is  a  specific  disease  not  originating  in  was  stated  before  the  Congp*essioiial  committee 
this  coantry,  but  chiefiy  from  the  West  Indies,  investigating  the  epidemic,  that  the  restriction 
where  it  has  its  habitat.  In  order  to  make  a  on  the  West  India  trade  of  New  Orleans  in- 
soientifio  examination  of  these  important  ques-  JQ^ed  that  city  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000. 
tions,  the  National  Board  organized  a  commis-  This  statement  passed  unchallenged.  The  to- 
sion,  composed  of  three  physicians  and  a  civil  tal  exports  of  Cuba  in  1878  were  $70,881,552. 
engineer,  to  visit  the  island  of  Cuba,  ccdied  Importsinto  New  Orieans  from  Cuba  amounted 
"  the  Havana  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  to  $2,048,697.  The  United  States  is  an  india- 
the  National  Board  of  Health  of  the  United  pensable  market  to  Cuba,  and  any  loss  arising 
States."  The  Board  instructed  this  Commis-  from  the  restriction  of  commerce  to  certain 
sion — 1st,  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of  months  would  fall  chiefiy  on  the  shipping  in- 
the  chief  ports  of  Cuba,  and  to  determine  how  terest  Sanitary  hindrances  to  this  trade  do 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  cause  of  not  and  will  not  cause  loss  to  any  great  amount 
yellow  fever  into  the  shipping ;  2d,  to  investi-  II.  The  endemieity  of  yellow  fner  in  Cuba. 
gate  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever  and  the  Though  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  idckness 
changes  and  results  which  it  produces  in  the  which  prevailed  in  Santo  Domingo  in  1498-'94, 
human  body ;  8d,  to  obtain  all  information  in  and  in  succeeding  years  in  vanous  countries 
regard  to  the  endemieity  of  yellow  fever  in  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  was  yellow 
Cuba.  In  addition  the  Board  enjoined  them  fever,  the  first  unquestionable  epidemic  of  this 
to  attack  other  unsolved  and  perhaps  insoluble  fever  occurred  in  1640,  in.  Guadeloupe.    Its 

Eroblems  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  natural  first  recorded  appearance  in  Havana  was  in 

istory  of  yellow  fever.    They  were  to  experi-  1761.    The  next  year  Havana  was  captured 

ment  on  animals,  and  to  seek  to  discover  the  and  held  by  English  soldiers,  and  was  ravaged 

immediate  cause  of  yellow  fever  other  than  by  another  epidemic.    Before  1761  Cuba  was 

the  prodaction  of  the  disease  in  man.    Amply  noted  for  its  salubrity.    Yellow  fever  could 

supplied  with  apparatus,  photographic,  micro-  not  have  prevailed,  if  at  all,  to  any  great  extent, 

scopic,  and  chemical,  for  the  prosecution  of  Since  1761  it  has  been  present  every  year,  and 

these  researches,  the  Commission  sailed  from  it  is  therefore  said  to  be  endemic    Some  au- 

New  York  on  the  8d  of  July,  and  arrived  in  thorities  aver  that  yellow  fever  was  imported 

Havana  on  the  7th.     The  Captain  -  General  from  Africa  in  the  slave-ships.    Several  thou* 
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•and  slaves  were  entered  in  176S.    In  1774  whatever  name  registered,  swamp-poison  or 

there  were  75,180  blacks.     Diligent  inquiry  malaria  is  the  deadliest  agent  in  Cuban  mor- 

*was  made  for  some  spot  on  the  island  exempt  tality.    The  water-supply  lows,  partly  through 

from  visitation.    Beports  from  more  than  forty  an  aqueduct^  partly  through  a  ditch,  from  t£e 

towns  prove  that  wherever  there  is  food  for  it  Almandares  River,  four  miles  distant    Water 

in  unaoclimated  population,  it  prevails,  though  is  scarce  and  costly.    A  large  part  of  the  popu* 

with  varying  and  erratic  intensity.    At  Puerto  lation  purchase  it  from  street  venders.    Per- 

Principe,  an  inland  and  elevated  city,  hospital  sonal  and  household  cleanliness  is  rendered 

records  show  its  prevalence  every  year  but  one  di£BculL    That  part  of  the  supply  which  comes 

since  1850.    In  Havana  the  fever  is  usually  throngh  the  Zanga,  an  open  earth-ditch,  is  im- 

epidemio  from  June  to  October,  and  endemic  pure  as  well  as  inadequate.     A  half-nnished 

during  the  rest  of  the  year.    From  1870  to  aqueduct,  which  has  already  cost  $8,000,000, 

1879,  m  no  month  have  there  been  fewer  than  may  obviate  this  difficulty  if  it  is  carried  to 

4  deaths,  nor  more  than  675.    During  this  de-  completion.    The  sewerage  is  grossly  defective, 

cade  the  minimum  of  deaths  was  616  in  1872 ;  The  surface-soil  is  shallow.    The  substratum 

the  maximum,  1.619  in  1876.    From  one  fourth  rock  is  porous  and  friable,  admitting  a  high 

to  one  half  of  these  deaths  occur  in  the  mili-  degree  of  saturation.     A  moisture-mark  may 

tary  hospital.     This  disproves  the  assertion  be  observed  high  on  walls  of  houses,  even  on 

that  yellow  fever  is  specially  severe  in  the  those  built  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 

shippingand  harbor.  The  water  and  soil  being  in  such  plight,  the 

III.  J%e  eatuation  of  thi$  endemieitf.  The  air  is  necessarily  fouL  Ventilation  in  the  old 
geography,  geology,  and  meteorology  have  not  town  is  obstructed.  The  streets  are  so  narrow 
altered  since  1761.  Endemicity  must  be  caused  that  vehicles  are  only  allowed  to  travel  in  one 
by  differing  conditions.  Previous  to  the  £ng-  direction.  The  paved  streets  of  the  modem 
lish  invasion  in  1762,  Ouba  had  no  commerce,  town  are  kept  clean.  Even  there,  however, 
The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in  1819,  repulsive  odors  greet  the  nostrils,  teaching  the 
and  of  railroads  in  1886,  contributed  to  the  presence  of  f^cal  and  kitchen  refuse  reeking 
rapid  spread  of  the  disease.  Spanish  medical  within  the  courts  of  even  the  better  class  of 
authorities,  official  and  unoffici^il,  class  yellow  houses.  These  are  usually  built  low.  The 
fever  among  contagions  diseases.  Though  floors,  of  wood  or  brick,  are  on  the  ground,  if 
some  may  deny  its  contagiousness,  none  dis-  not  below  it.  The  interior  arrangements  are 
pute  its  portability  and  importability.  Yet  in  unwholesome.  Kitchens,  cabinets,  and  stables 
the  military  hospital,  where  yellow  fever  is  are  close  to  sleeping  apartments  and  intolerably 
rarely  absent,  the  lower  story  is  used  to  store  offensive.  Buzzards  resting  on  the  roofs  show 
blankets,  clothing,  and  other  hospital  suppUes  the  call  of  nature  for  soavengering.  Mampat^ 
for  general  distribution  over  the  island.  The  ieria^  or  rubble  masonry,  is  the  ordinary  build- 
paper  currency  of  Cuba  is  noisome  and  filthy  ing  material.  The  walls  testily  to  its  porous 
to  a  degree.  On  October  4th  clean  bills  of  and  absorbing  qualities.  Rents  are  high  and 
health  were  furnished  by  Havana  officials,  houses  overcrowded.  Since  1S06  burial  in 
During  that  week  there  were  eighty  cases  and  churches  has  ceased.  In  1871  the  intramural 
twenty  deaths  of  yellow  fever,  and  nine  infected  cemetery  of  Espada  was  closed  upon  its  800,000 
vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  Commission  pro-  dead.  The  new  cemetery  is  well  located,  be» 
cured  the  meteorological  records  of  Havana  for  yond  the  reach  of  evil  influence.  No  abate- 
twenty  years.    The  annual  mean  temperature  ment  of  fever  has  been  observed. 

of  the  island  varies  from  77^  to  79**  F.    The  The  picturesque  harbor  of  Havana  snffers 

only  record  of  a  frost  is  on  the  24tlj  and  25th  under  a  bad  reputation.    English  naval  vessels 

of  December.  1856.     The  average  rainfall  is  are  forbidden  to  use  the  harbor-water  for  any 

about  50  incnes;  number  of  rainy  days,  102.  purpose.    The  anchorage-ground  for  large  ves- 

Violent  winds  and  hurricanes  are  ii^urions  to  sels  is  contracted.    An  average  of  100  vessels, 

the  sick,  but  they  dilute  the  poison  and  lessen  sometimes  as  many  as  227,  Tie  close  to  each 

the  number  of  new  cases.     Investigations  of  other  and  to  the  shore.    It  is  the  receptacle  of 

electricity,  magnetism,  and  ozone  have  so  far  a  vast  surplus  of  filth.    Very  little  clean  water 

yielded  no  satisfactory  results.  finds  its  way  into  it.    The  tide  has  a  rise  and 

IV.  Tha  <ietual  tanitary  condition  of  Ha-  fall  of  about  two  feet  The  remarkable  phos- 
fwna,  MaiamoBy  and  other  (Man  ports.  The  phorescence  of  its  waters  has  been  considered 
unsanitary  condition  of  Cuba  is  demonstrated  connected  with  yellow  fever.  In  1879  the 
by  the  death-rate.  In  different  parts  of  the  fever  made  its  appearance,  and  not  the  phos- 
iidsnd  and  in  different  years  the  annual  mor-  phorescence.  On  its  souUiem  edge  lie  five 
tality  varied  from  89*5  to  67*05  per  thousand,  piles  of  ballast  This  ballast,  which  freely 
Among  destructive  diseases  yellow  fever  ranks  absorbs  fluids  and  gases,  shonla  be  treated  as 
third.  Phthisis  stands  foremost  This  malady  dangerous  yellow-fever  fomites,  at  least  until 
makes  frightful  havoc  among  residents,  yet  this  theory  is  disproved.  Hygienic  laws  are 
consumptives  are  still  ordered  to  Havana,  thus  violated  in  all  the  Cuban  ports,  and  that 
Statistics  confirm  Bowditch's  law  concerning  where  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  yeUow 
the  pernicious  inflneace  on  consumption  ot  fever  exist,  viz.,  hot  climate  and  dense  popnla- 
foul  air  combined  with  subsoil  moisture.   Under  tion. 
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V.  The  meam  hy  which  the  eanitary  condition  health  imperiled,  until  these  imi)ortaiit  points 
of  Havana,  MatansoBy  and  othor  Cuban  porU  are  decided.  The  consent  and  aid  of  Spain  in 
can  be  beet  made  eatiifactory.  Oaba  does  not  the  enforcement  of  the  statate  should  be  sought.* 
lack  scientific  enfpneers,  who  see*  what  is  re-  An  international  sanitary  code,  modeled  on  the 
quired  for  its  sanitation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  French  code  of  1853  and  providing  uniform 
two  factors  are  needed  for  the  elimination  of  regulations,  is  a  great  desideratum. 

disease,  hygienic  education  for  the  people  and  VIL  Examination  of  the  blood  in  yellow  fe- 

financial  power  in  the  Government.    There  are  ter.    Micro-photographs  were  taken  with  pow- 

Sersons  who  pronounce  yellow  fever  a  nautical  erful  instruments.     The  only  peculiarity  ob- 

isease.    The  weight  of  evidence  collected  by  served  is  certain  granules  in  the  white  corpus- 

this  Commission  goes  to  prove  that  the  more  oles.    These  may  or  may  not  be  symptomatic 

oommanication  between  the  crew  and  the  town,  of  this  disease,  or  causative  of  it.    The  Com- 

and  the  closer  the  vessel  lies  to  the  shore,  the  mission  were  able  to  deduce  no  new  facts  from 

more  liable  it  is  to  become  infected.     While  their  examinations.    They  hold  that  these  pho- 

ships  are  known  to  carry  this  poison  from  port  tographs  reveal  all  that  there  is  in  the  blood, 

to  port,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  they  No  organism  is  shown  in  any  preparation  pho- 

receive  it  from  the  land  and  not  from  the  har-  tographed  immediately  after  collection.     No 

bor.    There  is  no  proof  of  its  spontaneoas  ori-  chemical  examination  was  attempted, 

gin  on  ships.  VUI.  Experimente  upon  animaU.    Animals 

VI.  What  can  andehould  be  done  to  prevent  of  various  species  imported  from  the  United 
the  introduction  of  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  States  were  exposed  to  infection  in  the  holds 
into  the  chipping  in  Cuban  porte  f  The  United  of  vessels ;  they  were  fed  upon  the  excretions 
States  can  protect  itself  by  prohibiting  entrance  of  yellow-fever  patients;  the  blood  of  such 
into  its  ports  of  vessels  from  infected  ports,  patients,  in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  was 
The  eradication  of  the  evil  in  Cuba  depends  iiyected  into  their  veins ;  they  were  made  to 
solely  upon  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  fol-  sleep  in  infected  bedding  and  clothing.  In- 
lowing  preventive  measures  are  recommend-  genuity  exhausted  modes  of  iniection.  In  no 
ed :  Clean,  dry,  and  less  poroas  ballast  should  instance  was  yellow  fever  developed  in  an  ani- 
be  procured,  and  this  shnuld  be  thoroughly  mal.  One  suspicious  cj\se  turned  out  to  be  a 
disinfected  in  the  ship.  Vessels  should  lie  as  well-known  fever,  called  romadizoy  common  in 
far  as  possible  from  shore  and  other  vessels,  dogs  imported  into  Cuba. 

and  well  to  windward  of  infected  localities  or  IX.  Culture  experimente.  In  yerification  of 
ships.  On  leaving  port  every  part  of  the  ship  the  hypothesis  that  the  essential  cause  of  yeU 
should  be  cleansed,  fumigated,  and  ventilated,  low  fever  is  a  living  germ  or  organism,  capable 
The  order  to  the  Spanish  navy  requires  strict  under  certain  circumstances  of  indefinite  multi* 
precautions  at  all  seasons.  This  is  equally  in-  plication,  the  Commission  made  experiments  in 
cumbent  whether  there  are  or  are  not  fever  germ-culture.  A  certain  fungus  was  developed, 
cases  on  board,  as  the  virus  is  known  to  lie  but  whether  distinctive  of  yellow  fever  only 
long  dormant.  The  need  for  stringent  sanitary  no  one  on  the  Commission,  unluckily,  had  suf- 
measures  is  self-evident;  the  execution  of  them  ficiently  precise  knowledge  of  the  lower  forms 
is  difficult.  Right  methods  must  be  enforced  of  vegetable  life  to  determine.  Careful  micro- 
by  right  men.  In  the  act  of  June  2d  Congress  photographs  were  obtained,  which  should  be 
essays  to  regulate  this  important  affair.  An  submitted  to  expert  mycologists.  The  aqua 
older  law  requires  captains  to  pay  three  coco  (coooanut-milk)  from  the  unripe  nut,  being 
months*  extra  wages  to  sick  seamen  discharged  transparent  and  inclosed  in  a  germ-proof  recep- 
in  a  foreign  port.  To  avoid  this  mulct,  masters  tacle,  was  found  a  convenient  fluid  for  detecting 
of  small  vessels  often  prefer  to  sail  with  their  bacteria.  Exposed  to  infected  air,  it  soon  de- 
fever-smitten  sailors.  Tiiis  should  be  amended,  veloped  a  pellicle  containing  cells  of  a  fungus. 
Legal  enactments  should  saoure  the  prompt  and  turned  milky  white.  Portions  of  the  same 
report  to  the  United  States  Consul  of  suspicious  fluid,  protected  by  a  bell-glass,  retained  their 
oases  on  shipboard,  and  the  non-intercourse  of  purity  and  transparency, 
persons  on  board  with  the  shore.  X.  Ejiaminatum  of  the  water  of  the  harbor. 
The  quarantine  act  of  June  2d  was  denounced  The  harbor- water  has  the  same  speciflc  gravity 
by  the  Cuban  press.  Permission  to  promul-  as  that  of  the  gulf  outside.  After  heavy  rains 
gate  it  was  not  granted  by  the  authorities.  In-  its  gravity  falls,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  sew- 
spectors  were  appointed  under  the  act,  but  the  ers.  Kept  in  an  open  vessel,  it  developed  no 
Spanish  Government  refused  to  allow  other  bills  putridity  recognizable  by  the  senses.  That 
of  health  to  be  issued  than  those  given  by  their  taken  near  the  sewer-mouths  contained  inf uso- 
own  officials.  The  loose  construction  under  ria,  but  they  showed  no  activity,  being  proba- 
which  they  give  clean  bills  of  health  has  been  bly  fresh- water  species  destroyed  by  salt  water, 
shown.  During  this  imbroglio  vessels  left  XL  Examination  of  the  air.  Microscopic 
Cuba  and  were  admitted  into  the  United  States,  examinations  of  air  from  hospital  wards,  and 
not  being  provided  with  the  required  certifi-  other  infected  localities,  revealed  certain  slen- 
cate,  and  in  contravention  of  the  act  for  pre-  der,  glistening,  acicular  crystals  in  great  abun- 
venting  the  importation  of  disease.  This  part  dance,  unknown  to  the  Commissioners,  and  nn- 
of  that  law  is  thus  in  abeyance,  and  the  public  described  in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject 
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Bnbfleqnent  observations,  made  in  Washington,  rignals  made  by  the  Manoe  heliograph  are  visi- 

showed  the  same  crystals  deposited  on  glasses  ble,  under  favorable  conditions  of  position 

brooght  from  infected  spots,  such  as  Morgan  and  atmosphere,  to  very  great  distances,  and 

City,  Bayoa  Boeuf,  and  the  New  Orleans  Char-  have  been  read  as  far  as  eighty  and  a  hundred 

ity  Hospital,  while  none  were  fonnd  in  those  miles.    It  consists  of  a  specially  prepared  mir- 

from  Bellevne  Hospital,  New  York.  ror,  with  mechanism  for  reflecting  the  sun^s 

Finally,  twenty-two   autopsies    were   per-  rays  with  absolute  precision  to  any  required 

formed  in  Havana.     Preparations  of  tissues  spot,  notwithstanding  the  sun*s  apparent  mo* 

were  made  and  brought  to  the  United  States.  tion.    By  pressure  on  a  finger-key  the  flashes 

The  statements  in  the  preliminary  report,  of  are  made  of  short  or  long  duration,  thus  adapt- 
which  the  above  is  a  brief  synopsis,  are  to  be  ing  tibe  instrument  to  the  Morse  code  of  teleg- 
regarded,  the  Commissioners  say,  as  sngges-  raphy.  A  second  mirror  is  provided  to  per- 
tions  rather  than  conclusions.  The  value  of  mit  of  signaling  being  carried  on  irrespective 
the  work  done  by  the  Commission  can  only  be  of  the  sun^s  position.  The  instrument  in- 
estimated  by  t  le  amount  of  pabulum  it  furnish-  tended  for  field  service  weighs  from  six  to 
es  to  the  scientific  minds  of  the  country.  eight  pounds,  and  is  mounted  on  a  light  tripod 

In  addition,  they  publish  an  interesting  re-  stand.    The  working  parts  are  protected  from 

port  on  the  alkalinity  of  the  atmosphere,  by  injury  daring  transit,  and  the  complete  appara- 

Dr.  Charles  Finlay  of  the  Spanish  Commission,  tus  admits  of  being  easily  carried,  as  it  is  also 

Observations  dating  from  1858  have  convinced  efficiently  worked,  by  one  man.    By  working 

him  of  the  excessive  alkalinity  of  the  Cuban  diflferent  adjusting  screws  the  sun^s  rays  may 

atmosphere.    To  show  the  alkalinity  resulting  be  made  to  strike  any  desired  point  on  the 

from  free  ammonia  in  other  atmospheres,  he  mirror.    The  groupings  and  duration  of  the 

instances  the  ventilation  experiments  in  St.  flashes  admit  of  sufficient  variety  to  give  a  dif- 

Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington.    The  maximum  ferent  signal  for  every  sign  and  letter,  so  that 

value  obtained  in  these  hospital  wards  in  July,  verbd  messages  can  be  transmitted.    Different 

1875,  was  2,000  times  smaller  than  the  Havana  forms  of   this  instrument  have  occasionally 

maximum  of  1879,  and  228  times  smaller  than  been  used  for  various  purposes  a  long  time, 

the  Havana  maximum  in  October,  1864.    This  It  never,  however,  so  recommended  itself  to 

alkalinity  increases  and  diminishes  in  inten-  military  use  as  when  General  Roberts,  be- 

sity  pari  paasa  with  yellow  fever.     The  blood,  leagnered  in  Khost,  employed  it  to  signal  for 

breath,  and  excretions  during  certain  stages  of  reinforcements  to  Baunee,  sixty  miles  away, 

yellow  fever  are  markedly  alkaline.    The  most  In  the  present  improved  form  it  is  capable  of 

recommended  disinfectants  are  just  the  agents  being  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  signal 

that  would  destroy  a  volatile  alkali.    Empiri-  service  or  for  other  purposes  between  points 

cal  treatments  by  non-professionals  in  the  West  which  have  no  telegraphic  communication  by 

Indies  have  oily  and  acid  substances  tor  their  electric  wires. 

basis,  just  as  if  the  object  were  to  saponify  (>r  HILL,    Benjamin   Habvst,    an   American 

neutralize  some  alkaline  poison.    Scientific  in-  statesman,   bom  in  Jasper  County,  Georgia, 

vestigations  may  verify  his  proposition  that  September  14, 1823.    He  is  of  Irish  lineage  on 

some  volatile  alkali  of  the  compound  ammonia  his  father^s  side,  and  of  English  on  his  mother's, 

type,  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere  surround-  He  graduated  with  the  first  honors  from  the 

ing  centers  of  infection,  is  the  material  cause  University  of  Georgia  in  1844,  studied  law, 

of  yellow  fever.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  prao- 

The  National  Board  has  completed  a  sani-  tice  of  his  profession  at  La  Grange,  Georgia, 
tary  survey  of  Memphis,  with  a  view  to  remov-  in  1845.  In  November  of  that  year  he  roar- 
ing causes  which  might  bring  about  a  recur-  ried  Caroline  £.  Holt,  daughter  of  Cicero  Holt, 
rence  of  yellow  fever.  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Athens,  Georgia.    He 

Twenty  State  boards  are  now  working  in  sub-  soon  acquired  a  high  standing  as  an  advocate 

ordination  to  the  National  Board.    The  Ameri-  and  orator,  and  now  ranks  as  the  foremost 

can  Heidth  Association,  in  its  convention  at  lawyer  at  the  Georgia  bar. 

Nashville,  commended  and  endorsed  the  Na-  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 

tional  Board,  and  recommended  its  continuance  ture.    Without  being  fully  in  sympathy  with 

with  increased  powers.    Whatever  the  discrep-  the  American  or  Know-Nothing  party,  he  was 

ancy  between  public  expectation  and  the  results  chosen  an  elector  at  large  on  tnat  ticket  in 

ffained  by  the  Board,  it  must  be  admitted  that  1856.     His  speeches  during  this  Presidential 

during  its  brief  existence  its  labors  have  been  campaign  enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  orator 

neither  few  nor  small.     With  more  definite  and  popular  speaker.    In  1869  he  was  elected 

powers  it  mu<t  have  a  field  of  ever-widening  to  the  State  Senate  as  a  Union  man.    In  1860 

nsefulness.    The  creation  of  this  bureau  was  his  name  was  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  electoral 

an  imperatively  needed  act  of  legislation.  ticket.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Secession 

HELIOGRAPH,  THE.    The  Mance  helio-  Convention  held  at  Milledgeville,  January  16, 

graph,  an  instrument  for  signaling  by  means  1861.    Georgia  did  not  secede  without  consid- 

of  reflected  solar  rays,  was  made  use  of  among  erable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  a  large  propor- 

the  British  forces  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  the  tion  of  her  people,  nor  without  solemn  wam- 

latter  part  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.    The  ing  and  earnest  remonstrance  from  her  moat 
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eminent  citizen,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  yon  who  ceased  to 
was  a  member  of  this  Convention.  On  the  fight  when  the  battle  ended  and  the  sword 
third  day  of  the  sessions  of  the  ConventioD,  was  sheathed — we  have  no  qnarrel  with  yon, 
Mr.  Stephens  made  a  speech  endorsing  his  cele-  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats.  We  felt 
brated  speech  of  November  and  deprecating  your  heavy  arm  in  the  carnage  of  battle ;  but 
the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Union.  Mr.  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon  we  heard  your 
Hill  also  spoke  with  characteristic  zeal  and  ear-  voice  of  kindness,  calling,  ^Brothers,  come 
nestness  in  favor  of  the  Union ;  but,  when  he  back !  *  and  we  bear  witnesa  to  you  this  day 
found  that  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  se-  that  that  voice  of  kindness  did  more  to  thin 
cession  was  inevitable,  he  finally  voted  for  it,  the  Confederate  ranks  and  weaken  the  Con- 
believing  with  many  of  his  friends  that  it  was  federate  arm  than  did  all  the  artillery  em- 
his  duty  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  State,  ployed  in  the  struggle.*' 
He  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  Confed-  He  made  a  speech  January  17,  1877,  in  fa- 
erate  Congress  which  assembled  at  Montgom-  vor  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  character- 
ery,  Alabama^  February  4,  1861.  The  State  izing  it  as  a  measure  wholly  constitutional. 
Legislature  in  the  fall  of  that  year  elected  him  wise  in  every  provision,  and  patriotic  in  every 
a  member  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  in  which  purpose. 

body  he  served  during  the  continuance  of  the  He  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
war.  After  its  dose,  in  May,  1865,  he  was  gress,  but  resigned  to  enter  the  United  States 
arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  Senate,  March  6,  1877,  where  he  served  on  the 
York  Harbor.  In  July  he  was  released  on  pa-  Committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Revo- 
role,  and  returned  to  hb  home  at  La  Grange.  lutionary  Claims,  and  Mines  and  Mining.  In 
During  the  next  ten  years  Mr.  Hill  held  no  addition  to  these,  in  the  extra  session  in  March, 
ofilcial  position,  but  was  active  in  the  political  when  the  Democrats  came  into  power,  he  waa 
affairs  of  his  native  State,  speaking  and  writing  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
against  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress.  Relations  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Greeley  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate.  His 
movement  in  1872.  Elected  a  representative  moat  important  speeches  in  the  Senate  have 
to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  he  took  his  seat  been  on  the  silver  bill,  delivered  February  8, 
December  6,  1875,  and  was  appointed  a  mem-  1878,  in  which  he  favored  the  recoinage  and 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  remonetizing  of  silver,  but  opposed  the  uolim- 
The  debate  on  the  ** Amnesty  bilP'  brought  ited  free  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar;  on  the 
him  into  prominence  at  the  beginning  of  his  Thurman  Pacific  Railroad  Funding  bill,  May 
Congressional  career.  In  his  speech  on  Jann-  20,  1878 ;  on  '*  The  Union  and  its  Enemies,"' 
ary  11,  1876,  he  said:  ^* Is  the  bosom  of  the  May  10,  1879;  and  in  defense  of  his  Union 
country  always  to  be  torn  with  this  miserable  record  during  the  war  of  secession,  in  reply  to 
sectional  debate,  whenever  a  Presidential  elec-  Senator  Blaine,  June  10,  1879. 
tion  is  pending?  The  victory  of  the  North  HILL,  Sir  Rowland,  E.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  F« 
was  absolute,  and  God  knows  the  submission  R.S.,  born  at  Kidderminster,  December  3, 1795, 
of  the  South  was  complete!  But,  sir,  we  have  died  in  London,  September  2, 1879.  •  H^  waa 
recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  and  brother  to  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.  C.,who 
we  come  here  among  you  and  ask  you  to  give  fifty  years  ago  had  reached  distinction  as  a 
us  the  greetings  accorded  to  brothers  by  broth-  Reform  member  of  Parliament  These  broth* 
ers.  We  propose  to  Join  you  in  every  patri-  ers  were  sons  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hill,  school- 
otic  endeavor  and  to  unite  with  you  in  every  master  in  Birmingham.  Rowland  Hill  waa 
patriotic  aspiration  that  looks  to  the  benefit,  educated  in  his  fi&ther^s  school,  and  for  seven- 
the  advancement,  and  the  honor  of  every  part  teen  years  lived  the  uneventful  life  of  a  teacher 
of  our  common  country.  Let  us,  gentlemen  in  that  institution.  In  1835  he  entered  the 
of  all  parties,  in  this  centennial  year,  indeed  public  service  as  Secretary  to  tlie  Commis- 
have  a  jubilee  of  freedom.  We  divide  with  sioners  for  the  Colonization  of  South  Australia, 
you  the  glories  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  His  mind  was  turned  to  the  subiect  of  post- 
succeeding  years  of  our  national  life,  before  office  reform,  which  became  his  life-work,  by 
that  unhappy  division — ^that  four  years'  night  the  following  incident :  Coleridge,  on  a  tour 
of  gloom  and  despair ;  and  so  shall  we  divide  through  the  Lake  district,  arrived  at  a  wayside 
with  you  the  glories  of  all  the  future.  We  are  inn  as  a  postman  delivered  a  letter  to  the  wait- 
here  ;  we  are  in  the  house  of  our  fathers,  our  ing-maid.  She  examined  it  carefully  and  re- 
brothers  are  our  companions,  and  we  are  at  turned  it  to  the  postman,  saying  she  could  not 
home  to  stay,  thank  God  I  We  come  charging  afford  the  shilling.  Finding  that  the  letter 
upon  the  Union  no  wrongs  to  us.  The  Union  waa  from  her  brother,  the  poet  insisted  on 
never  wronged  us.  The  Union  has  been  an  paying  the  postage.  Afterward,  in  ezplana- 
nnmixed  bles^ng  to  every  section,  to  every  tion  of  her  reluctance  to  accept  his  kind  ofiSces, 
State,  and  to  every  man  of  every  color  in  the  girl  showed  him  that  the  letter  was  blank. 
America.  We  charge  all  our  wrongs  upon  On  the  outside  were  certain  marks  which  con- 
that  ^  higher-law '  fanaticism  that  never  kept  veyed  to  her  the  knowledge  that  her  brother 
a  pledge  nor  obeyed  a  law.  Brave  Union  men  was  well.  Thus  by  a  prearranged  system  tliey 
of  the  North — ^you  who  fought  for  the  Union  managed  to  correspond  with  each  other  and 
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dafrand  the  GovemmeBt  Mr.  Hill  was  mnoh  ford  oonferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  In 
impreflsed  bj  tbia  narrative,  and  henoeforth  that  jear  he  received  the  first  Albert  gold 
dedicated  his  energies  to  an  amelioration  of  the  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  1877  a  sab* 
law.  He  lived  to  see  the  complete  snocess  of  scription  for  a  statue  (no  coutribution  over  six* 
his  system  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  adoption  pence  allowed)  resulted  in  £1,600  from  over 
throogboat  the  civilised  world.  Postage  be*  100,000  persons  raised  in  a  short  time.  A  few 
fore  his  day,  except  to  the  easy  classes,  was  months  before  his  death  the  freedom  of  tbe 
prohibitive.  News  was  smoggled  through  the  city  of  London  was  conferred  npon  him.  The 
mails  in  many  ingenions  ways.  He  met  with  ceremony  was  performed  at  his  house,  where 
much  official  opposition.  Whra.  Mr.  Hill  pro-  he  was  oonfinea  by  ill  health,  and  where  soon 
posed  hb  plan  to  the  Postmaster-Qeneral,  it  after,  full  of  years  and  honors,  he  died. 
was  unceremoniously  rejected.  In  18S7  he  HILLARD,  Gieobob  Stillman,  an  editor  and 
published  a  book  on  '*  Post-Office  Reform."  author,  born  at  Machias,  Maine,  in  September, 
oy  a  convincing  array  of  facts  and  figures  he  1808,  died  in  Boston,  January  21,  1879.  He 
proved  that,  despite  increase  of  business  and  graduated  at  Harvard  OoUege  in  1828,  and  in 
growth  of  population,  the  post-office  revenue  1888  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston.  In 
had  decreased  from  1815  to  1885,  so  universal  the  same  year  he  became  editorially  connect- 
was  the  custom  of  sending  letters  through  pri-  ed  with  the  '^Ohristian  Register,"  a  Unitarian 
vate  channels.  He  argued,  in  favor  of  cheap  weekly  newspaper.  Snbs^nently  he  became 
postage,  that  a  greater  number  of  letters  at  re-  associated  with  Charles  Sumner  in  the  .publi* 
dnced  rates  would  increase  the  total  revenue,  cation  of  '*  The  Jurist."  In  1856  he  bought 
The  public  were  quick  to  perceive  the  merit  an  interest  in  tbe  *^  Boston  Courier,"  and  took 
of  his  plan.  In  1888  the  House  of  Commons  the  position  of  associate  editor,  but  retired  at 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  sub-  tlie  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  most 
ject,  which  recommended  its  adoption.  During  successful  in  his  contributions  to  magazines 
1889  more  than  two  thousand  petitions  in  its  and  reviews,  among  which  were  the  *^  Atlantic 
favor  were  addressed  to  Parliament.  In  spite  Monthly"  and  the  *^  North  American  Review." 
of  official  obstructions,  early  in  1840  the  penny  His  articles  were  chiefly  reviews  of  books  and 
post  was  established.  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  essays  on  subjects  of  art.  In  1845-^47  he  was 
to  a  place  in  the  Treasury  to  superintend  its  a  member  of  the  Boston  Common  Council, 
inauguration.  Results  have  more  than  justi-  He  then  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
fled  his  prophecies.  In  1888,  the  last  complete  published  "  Six  Months  in  Italy,"  which  was 
vear  of  the  old  system,  76,000,000  chargeable  successful  here  nA  republished  in  England, 
letters  were  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate; 
This  number  was  more  than  doubled  during  in  1858  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
the  first  year  of  the  cheap  system.  In  1854  it  Convention ;  in  1854>'66  Boston  City  Solid- 
reached  448,000,000.  In  1878  the  aggregate  tor;  and  in  1866-70  United  SUtes  District 
amounted  to  1,900,000,000.  Within  ten  years  Attorney  for  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  pleas- 
the  postal  receipts  equaled  the  greatest  high-  ing  speaker,  and  delivered  many  public  ad- 
postal  revenue.  Since  that  period  the  in-  dresses.  He  published  in  1856  a  series  of 
crease  has  continued  without  fluctuation.  In  school  readers  which  were  very  successful.  In 
1842,  on  a  change  of  ministry,  Mr.  Hill  was  1889  he  published,  in  five  volumes,  "  The  Poet- 
removed  from  office  on  the  score  that  his  ser-  ical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  with  a  Criti- 
rioes,  though  successftil,  were  no  longer  needed,  eal  Introduction."  His  "Selections  from  the 
This  did  not  meet  the  general  approbation.  A  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Laador,"  published 
subscription  for  a  public  testimonial  was  begun,  in  1856,  was  well  done.  Several  translations 
which  rapidly  brought  in  £18,860.  In  1848  he  were  also  made  by  him,  one  of  which  was 
was  manager  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Gui20t*s  "Essay  on  the  Character  and  Influ- 
Railway.  Subsequently  he  became  its  chair-  ence  of  Washington."  In  1864  he  published 
man.  He  was  afterwwd  appointed  a  member  the  "  Life  and  Campaigns  of  George  B.  McClel- 
of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Railways.  Hb  dia-  Ian."  He  began  to  prepare  for  publication  the 
senting  views  were  published  in  a  separate  re-  life  and  letters  of  George  Ticknor,  but  was  un- 
nort  from  those  of  his  fellow  commissioners,  able  to  finish  the  work,  which  was  completed 
In  1846  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Post-  by  Miss  Ticknor. 

master-General  In  1854  he  recMved  the  ap-  HOOD,  Jobn  B.,  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
pointment  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  Confederate  Army,  bom  at  Owenville,  Bath 
that  of  Chief  Secretary  This  post  he  filled  County,  Kentucky,  June  1,  1881,  died  of  yel- 
with  honor  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  nation  low  fever  in  New  Orleans,  August  80,  1879. 
until  declining  heslth  forced  him  to  resign  it  His  preparatory  education  was  received  at 
in  1864.  The  Treasury,  after  a  handsome  ao-  Mount  Sterling.  In  1849  he  entered  the  Mili- 
knowledgroent,  continued  to  him  for  life  his  tary  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  graduated 
full  salary  of  £10,000.  Parliament  voted  him  in  1858  in  the  same  class  with  Chambliss, 
also  a  grant  of  £20,000.  In  1860,  in  reoogni-  Bowen,  McPherson,  Rich,  Sohofield.  Sheridan, 
tion  of  his  services  in  the  Post-Office,  he  was  Terrill,  and  other  distinguished  military  lead- 
created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  ers.  Assigned  to  duty  in  the  4th  Infantry,  he 
Civil  Division.    In  1864  the  University  of  Ox-  served  two  years  in  California.    In  July,  1855, 
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he  was  transferred  to  the  2d  Cavalry,  of  which  ly  for  Pope.    At  Booneaboro,  with  D.  H.  Hill, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  colonel,  and  Rob-  he  held  tbat  pass  against  all  opposition  nntil 
ert  £.  Lee  lieutenant-colonel.    This  regiment,  Lee  returned  with  a  corps  and  checl^ed  McClel- 
whioh  gave  so  many  officers  of  note  to  both  Ian.     At  Fredericksburg  his  command  sup- 
Northern  and  Southern  armies,  was  then  guard-  ported  Jackson^s  left.    At  Antietam,  on  the 
ing  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  Texas.  Confederate  left,  his  men  were  in  the  thickest 
Hood  won  his  first  laurels  in  a  desperate  fight  of  the  fight.    At  Gettysburg  the  Tezans  con- 
at  Devil^s  Run  in  July,  1666.    With  twenty-  fronted  Headers  left.    At  one  time  they  fought 
five  men  of  his  company  he  charged  a  numer-  their  way  to  a  rocky  eminence  commanding 
ous  band  of  Comanches  and  Lipans,  and  cap-  the  Union  lines.    Too  few  to  hold  it,  they  feu 
tured  them.    But  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  back  after  their  leader  had  been  wounded  in 
with  an  Indian  warrior  he  received  an  arrow-  the  left  arm.     A  painful  surgical  operation, 
wound,  from  which  he  was  laid  up  for  two  two  resections  of  the  bone,  preserved  the  shat- 
years.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  tered  limb,  but  it  was  ever  after  useless, 
was  cavalry  instructor  at  West  Point.    On  the        Two  months  later,  with  this  still  unhealed 
16tb  of  April,  1861,  he  resigned  his  commission  arm  buckled  to  his  side,  he  rejoined  his  com- 
in  the  United  States  Army,  returned  to  the  mand,  which,  with  the  rest  of  Longstreet's 
South,  and  in  May  reported  to  General  Lee  corps,  was  ordered  to  Tennessee  to  reinforce 
with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.    Appointed  Bragg.    In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Hood's 
to  the  captaincy  of  an  irregular  squadron  of  division  was  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  Con- 
mounted  volunteers,  he  was  ordered  to  the  federate  line.    In  the  second  day's  fiffht,  per- 
Peninsula,  and  under  General  Magruder  took  ceiving  that  the  line  wavered  where  his  own 
part  in  the  fight  at  Big  Bethel.    He  was  called  Texans  were  posted,  he  rode  up  to  them,  say- 
to  Richmond  to  organize  a  body  of  Texans,  ing,   ^*Give  me  the  colors."     '*  Against  my 
partly  recruited  by  Van  Dorn,  partly  Individ-  orders.  General,"  the  young  color-bearer  an- 
ual  volunteers  who  had  hurried  to  Richmond  swerea,  "  but  I'll  carry  them  wherever  you 
at  the  first  call.     He  was  elected  colonel  of  command."     Just  then  a  ball  struck  Hood, 
the  6th  Infantry,  which  with  the  Ist  Texas  was  The  Texans  rallied  and  charged.  He  was  borne 
brigaded  under  General  Wigfall.     In  March,  off  the  field,  but  not  before  he  heard  and  joined 
1862j  Wigfall  having  been  elected  to  the  Con-  in  the  shout  of  success.    Amputation  of  the 
federate  Congress,  Hood  was  appointed  to  the  right  leg  was  the  consequence  of  this  wound, 
vacant  brigadiersbip.     This  was  the  famous  While  still  in  hospital  he  was  ofi*ered  a  bureau 
Texas  Brigade,  to  which  Hood  was  so  strongly  place.    He  refused,  saying:  **No  bomb-proof 
attached,  and  of  which  he  spoke  with  his  dy-  for  me.    I  purpose  to  see  this  fight  out  in  the 
ing  breath.    Its  valor  was  native,  its  efificiency  field."    Within  six  months  the  mutilated  sol- 
was  due  to  the  drill  of  its  commander.    The  dier  returned  to  the  post  of  duty, 
brigade  wss  ordered  to  the  Peninsula,  and        During  the  spring  of  1864,  at  the  head  of 
formed  part  of  the  11,000  troops  who,  under  his  corps,  he  fought  through  the  memorable 
Magruder  and  Johnston,  opposed  the  advance  retreat  of  Johnston  from  Ualton  to  Atlanta, 
of  McClellan.    Its  first  fight  was  near  West  When  the  Confederate  Administration  decided 
Point  on  York  River,  where  Hood's  Texans  on  the  perilous  move  of  changing  commonders 
attacked  Franklin^s  command ;  and  the  brigade  in  face  of  an  advancing  enemy,  their  dioice 
bore  a  fair  part  in  the  seven  days'  battle  around  fell  upon  Hood,  whose  record  was  preeminent- 
Richmond.    Perhaps  the  proudest  day  in  its  ly  that  of  a  '*  fighting  general."    Aware  of  the 
annals  was  the  desperate  fight  at  Gaines's  MiU.  deep  dissatisfaction  of  the  army  at  the  change, 
Hill's  assault  having  been  repulsed,  Rckett's  *^  reluctantly  and  only  in  obedience  to  orders," 
brigade  attacked  the  formidable  works  and  he  assumed  command  on  the  18th  of  July, 
was  foiled.    Whiting's  division,  to  which  Hood  Within  two  days  he  acted  on  the  offensive, 
was  attached,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  diffi-  On  several  successive  days  there  were  stub- 
oult  task.    Hood's  Texans  charged  at  a  double-  bom  engagements  where  he  claimed  the  vie- 
quick  across  a  ravine  open  to  the  enemy's  fire,  tory.    Finally,  with  one  division  of  his  army 
and  up  the  hillside,  carrying  the  triple  line  of  in  Atlanta,  and  the  other  under  Hardee  twenty 
intrenchment.    They  lost  more  than  half  their  miles  away,  near  Jonesboro,  he  found  himself 
numbers,  yet  on  the  summit  they  re-formed  completely  outflanked  by  Shermsn.    Hardee's 
their  broken  line  and  repelled  a  sudden  onset  attack  on  the  Union  lines  having  failed,  Hood's 
of  cavalry.    The  following  day,  when  Stone-  position  became  untenable.    He  evacuated  At- 
wall  Jackson  surveyed  the  battle-ground,  he  ex-  lanta.    This  left  Sherman  in  his  rear,  and  en- 
claimed,  *^ These  were  soldiers  indeed."    This  abled  him  to  make  that  ^' march  to  the  sea" 
utterance  of  the  silent  hero  was  the  stamp  of  which  proved  the  death-blow  of  the  Confed- 
fame  to  the  Texas  Brigade.    Hood  led  them,  eraoy.     Hood  began   his  counter-movement 
afoot  and  sword  in  hand,  and  was  shot  in  the  into  Tennessee.    This  whole  campaign  is  said 
body.    He  was  made  a  major-general.  to  have  been  planned  in  Richmond  by  General 
With  Longstreet's  corps,  Hood's  command  Bragg,  with  the  approval  of  President  Davis. 
shared  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  two  Maryland  Hood  executed  it  with  vigor,  if  not  with  anc- 
campaigns.    At  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  cess.    In  September  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
Hood  led  the  charge  which  resulted  disastrous-  was  on  its  northward  march.    In  November 
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they  drove  the  Union  force  out  of  Deoatar  and  General  Hood  had  a  fine  physique  and  dig- 
crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Florence,  confronted  nified  hearing.  He  was  a  devout  member  of 
hy  General  Thomas,  a  foeman  worthy  of  their  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohorch.  He  was  most 
steeL  Thomas  retired  slowly  toward  Nash-  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  In  1868  he 
ville.  On  the  80th  of  November  occurred  the  married  Miss  Anna  Marie  Hennen,  a  native  of 
battle  of  Franklin.  Hood^s  army  drove  the  New  Orleans.  She  died  suddenly  on  the  22d 
Union  front  to  their  second  line  of  intrench-  of  August  This  was  the  first  blow  of  fate 
ments  and  captured  many  prisoners  and  stands  which  Hood  could  not  summon  fortitude  to 
of  colors.  Their  dead  ana  wounded  were  left  sustain.  Prostrated  by  grief,  the  fever  found 
in  his  hands.  The  carnage  on  the  Confederate  in  him  an  unresisting  victim.  The  General 
side  was  frightful,  especially  in  officers.  Gen-  and  his  eldest  daughter  were  laid  in  the  same 
end  Oleburne  fell  mortally  wounded  as  his  tomb,  which  had  reopened  thrice  within  ten 
horse  was  leaping  the  breastworks.  The  vet-  days.  Ten  little  orphans  survived  him.  Death 
eran  soldiers,  though  they  fought  as  well  as  being  near,  he  was  questioned  in  regard  to  his 
ever,  felt  that  their  real  enemy  was  far  behind  dependent  family.    He  expressed  a  willingness 


reply :  '^  I  did  my  duty  as  commander  of  the  Southern  soldiers  will  never  let  my  children 

forlorn  hope  of  the  Confederacy.    I  was  put  want"    Thus  trusting  in  God,  and,  under  Him, 

there  to  fight,  and  fight  means  kill  and  be  to  his  stanch  comrades,  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 

killed."  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Franklin        HOOKER,  Migor-General  Joseph,  bom  at 

Nashville  was  closely  invested.    On  the  16th  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  1815,  died  at  Garden 

of  December  the  Union  army,  having  received  City,  Long  Island,  October  81, 1879.    He  grad- 

re^nforcements,    attacked    the    Confederates  nated  from  the  Military  Academy  at   West 

along  their  entire  line.    After  a  fierce  fight  Point  in  1887,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 

Hood^s  center  suddenly  gave  way.    His  retreat  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery,  and 

was  covered  by  General  Forrest,  yet  supplies,  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  stafiF. 

ammunition,  and  ordnance  that  could  ill  be  From  1859  to  1861  he  was  a  colonel  in  the 

spared  had  to  be  abandoned  as  he  fell  back.  California  militia.    When  the  civil  war  broke 

After  a  weary  march,  during  the  severest  win-  out  in  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of 

ter  weather,  the  broken  remnant  of  this  once  volunteers  and  put  in  command  of  the  defenses 

splendid  army  recroesed  the  Tennessee.  of  Washington,  August  12, 1861 ;  but  his  oom- 

At  his  own  request  General  Hood  was  re-  mission  was  dated  back  to  Mav  17, 1861.  When 
lieved  of  his  command.  At  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  General  McClellan  moved  to  the  Peninsula  Gen- 
he  parted  from  his  soldiers.  In  bis  fiirewell  eral  Hooker's  brigade  was  added  to  the  corn- 
address,  after  paying  tribute  to  the  men  who  mand,  and  for  gallant  service  at  Williamsburg 
had  borne  defeat  and  hardship  without  a  he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volun- 
murmur,  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re-  teers.  May  5,  J  862.  During  General  Pope's 
sponsibility  of  the  campaign,  saying,  **  I  strove  operations  before  Washington  General  Hooker 
hard  to  do  my  duty  in  its  execution."  At  the  was  very  active,  and  at  Antietam,  September 
close  of  the  war  he  carried  with  him  into  civil  17,  1862,  was  wounded,  and  was  soon  after 
life  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  friend  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
foe.  After  a  sojourn  in  Texas,  the  State  to  the  regular  army.  At  the  disastrous  repulse 
which  he  was  bound  by  so  many  associations,  of  Bumside  at  Fredericksburg  in  December, 
he  removed  to  Louisiana  to  enter  into  business  1862,  he  commanded  the  center  of  the  army, 
as  a  factor  and  commission  merchant  He  In  January,  1868,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
was  the  agent  of  the  Texans,  who  confided  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
their  financial  interests  to  him.  He  was  also  on  May  2d-4th  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of 
appointed  President  of  the  Louisiana  branch  of  Chancellorsville.  The  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
tbe  Life  Association  of  America.  At  one  time  ginia,  under  command  of  General  Lee,  soon 
he  had  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  butsubse-  after  attempted  to  carry  the  war  into  Penn- 
quently,  by  some  sudden  fiuctnation,  he  lost  all.  sylvania,  but  General  Hooker  followed  closely. 
These  reverses  he  bore  with  equanimity.  With  He  resigned  his  command  on  the  28th  of  June, 
a  due  regard  for  his  military  reputation,  he  and  General  Meade,  his  successor,  commanded 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  writmg  the  story  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-8,  1868. 
of  his  campaigns,  which  he  completed.  In-  General  Hooker  remained  in  Baltimore  wait- 
tended  as  his  vindication,  it  must  prove  vain-  ing  orders  till  September  24th,  when  he  was 
able  to  the  future  historian  of  the  war,  ema-  put  in  command  of  the  20th  army  corps  (con- 
nating  as  it  does  ft*om  a  man  of  such  marked  solidated  from  the  11th  and  12th),  and  sent 
simplicity  and  truth.  Much  adverse  criticism  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  He  distinguished 
has  been  bestowed  i^on  the  strategy  which  himself  at  Lookout  Valley,  Lookout  Mountain, 
resulted  in  failure.  Whether  fitted  or  not  for  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Ringgold,  October  27  to 
the  greatness  which  was  thrust  upon  him,  no  November  27,  1868 ;  was  actively  engaged  in 
one  denies  Hood's  fighting  qualities.  the  march  to  Atlanta ;  again  relieved  of  com- 
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masd,  Jalj  80, 1864;  in  command  suooesdvely 

of  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Lake  Depart-     §*  ^***^2fEda«t^d  Wo^wo i^Jio 

ments,  and  of  the  Retiring  Board  till  Beptem*    lo!     -      oTJiutiM ..".'.'.*.*!!!.'!    S^IuIsm 

ber  1,1866.    He  was  brevetted  Maior-Greneral    li-     "      ofA(picaiti« juidCoimBerM 10>I2,874 

of  the  United  States  Amy  in  March,  1865,  \l     I      of Oommank^tton*. ....... ........   i2,4TO^ 

and  in  consequence  of  disability  pnt  upon  the  14.  Adninutnoott of  CrwitiaiMid  BkTooiA..!!!!     fi!a82,7os 

retired  lut,  with  the  fall  nujc  of  mnjor-gea.  ^.^.^ ';^^::::::::::::::::::::  4,oltaS 

eral,  m  1868.  17.  PabUo  debt 483U,80T 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one  ^^  Cootributioaft  to  tbe  oommoo  oxponditore  of 

of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Austro-  «.  co^bJ^totbiAartito  debt;.:: :;::;;:  ^^m 

I  lungarian  Monarchy.  (See  Austbo-Huhoabt.)    sa  Gumataod  intarest  to  private  x«iir(»ds iojco,qoo 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  at  the  close  of  1879    «i- Mi»eU*»«»«» is^^MJ 

was  composed  as  foUows:   President  of  the  Total  oidiniry^ospenditm 248447,645 

Ministry  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Koloman  Extwordiaiuy  expeoditoree 8,266.788 

Tiszade  BorosjenO;  Minister  near  the  King*B  touj 2ft«,48«,880 

Person  (a<2  Xa^iM),  Freiherr  von  Oragr;  Min-  

ister  of  Education  and  Worship,  A.  von  Tre-  ^^^^ W,««T,n8 

fort ;  Minister  for  the  Defense  of  the  (Country,  In  the  budget  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  for 

Colonel  B.  Szende  von  Eeresztes ;   Minister  1878  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  8,812,284 

of  Public  Works,  Thomas  P6chy  yon  P6ch-  florins,    and   the    expenditures  at   8,810,284 

Ujfalu ;  -Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Ko«  florins. 

loman  Bedekontch  de  Komor ;  Minister  of  The  public  debt  of  Hungary  at  the  close  of 

Justice,  Dr.  Theodor  Pauler;  Minister  of  Fi-  1877  amounted  to  660,1 76, 966  florins,  exclusive 

nance,  Count  Szapary;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of  the  common  debt  of  the  erooire.    Hungary 

Commerce,  and  Industry,  Freiherr  Kem6ny.  also  has  a  share  in  the  public  aebt  of  Austria 

The  area  and  population  of  the  countries  of  proper,  about  80  per  cent,  of  its  amount  pre- 

the  Hungarian  Crown  are  as  follows,  according  vious  to  1868.    This  debt  is  regarded  as  ex- 

to  the  '*  Statistiehe  Handbuch  der  6sterreich.-  dusively  Austrian,  but  Hungary  pays  annually 

nngarischen  Monarchie  " :  a  fixed  sum  for  interest  and  for  amortization. 

The  assets  of  the  state  were  estimated  in  1876 
at  762,500,000  florins.  The  Diet  on  February 
15th  authorized  a  gold-rente  loan  of  100,000,- 
000  florins  (to  bear  interest  in  gold),  intended 
to  provide  tiie  means  for  defraying  the  costs  of 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
to  cover  tiie  deficit  of  the  year.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  a  gold  rente  can  not  be  negoti- 

The  movement  of  population  was  as  follows  "^f^  *'»*  ^**^''  ^  empowered  to  arrange  for 

in  1876  •  ^  temporary  advance ;  and  if  sufficient  can  not 

Marriitfet                                           154.805  ^  obtained  in  that  way,  then  he  may  borrow 

BtJSsTiV *  V  * ; '  •  V "Ju  K.1',: * '  V *. ". :    : *. *.  119^  ^^  ^®  security  of  the  state  domains.    Lastly, 

^^^  finciurtyoftm-birih..]  ;;  ■;;;  ™>^^  j^  ^^  g^^^  .^^'^^^  bonvenient,  he  may  have 

^^'^^^^^ ifti^sn  recourse  to  aU  tiiree  plane. 

The  budget  for  the  countries  belonging  to  In  the  estimates  for  1680,  the  expenditure 

the  Hungarian  Crown  for  1879  was  voted  by  was  calculated  at  258,669,662  florins,  the  reve- 

the  Lower  House  on  February  28th  by  a  m%jor-  nue  at  286,850,294  fl.,  making  a  deficit  of  17,- 

ity  of  227  against  174.    It  was  as  follows  (1  819,868  fl.    If  the  Legislature  should  accept  the 

florin  =  48  cents) :  proposed  increase  of  the  duty  on  petroleum,  ex- 

RECEIPTS.  pected  to  yield  1,800,000  fl.,  this  deficit  would 

n«HM.  be  reduced  to  16,529,868  fi.,  against  28,829,691 

iSiS^^e;:::::;::::::::::::::::::-.:::  li;K  fl-*thefi^efori879   in  this  estimate  uieex- 

8.  BeoeiptofromQoTeram«ntprop«tyindBtoto  pcnscs  of  the  occupation  were  not  comprised. 

A  t.  ^«*^°?toni .    2^15M»5  They  bad  been  fixed  under  8,000,000  fl.    This 

^'^S!!^^'^.'^!^!*.'!^..^^.^!^^'^''^^^'    804(1178  would  entail  a  charge  for  Hungary  of  2,512,000 

n.  BeceiptaoftbeotberiunteMoB !'.'.  i9!85a,44S  fl.,  SO  that  the  total  defldt  for  1880  was -set 

e.  otberrecetpto ^8.000  fl^wn  in  rouud  numbers  at  18,000,000  fl.,  for 

Total  ordioftiy  reeeipta 219,691,1 70  which,  howcver,  no  ucw  Credit  would  be  a^ed. 

ExtrtordiiMiywooiptB 2,517,482  The  aggregate  length  of  nulways  open  for 

TotaL 22^203^  traffic  on  January  1, 1879,  wss  7,002  kilometres 

*  (1  kilometre  s  0-62  mile).     The  number  of 

iXFurDRuass.  post-offices  in  1877  was  1,980 ;  the  number  of 

1.  Ro jai  bouMboid. <^'I!S5  letters,  newspapers,  postal  cards,  samples,  etc., 

l:SS''.'^!r*.'^!*7:::::;:::::::::::::::  mwSS  114,827,000;  aid  the  vaiueofiette«indpsck. 

4  CoaDdiofMiiiutera sos^doo  ages,  888,700,000  florins.    The  length  of  tele- 

!l:*^'*'^J?r^?&;id-9u™,ii:::.::::::     g;SS  ff^^lis^'P^iSIlr."  i^^s-q  wiometr^. 

7.     **      ofthoint«rior 7,422^  and  of  wlres  50,072*2  kilometrci.   The  number 
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Siinara 
mlUt. 

1b187«. 

Hnngarj  and  TraaBylraala. . . . .  1 . . . 

Fiume  (free  city) 

Croatia  and  SUyonla 

Militaiy  Frontin* 

106»2e8 

8 
8,852 
7,806 

18,724,442 

18,178 

1,218,180 

628,788 

Total 

124,424 

19,654,688 
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of  telegraph  stations  vas  960,  and  the  nnm*  aster.  In  the  ministerial  progrannne  snbmit- 
ber  of  dii^atches  sent  and  received  was  2,-  ted  to  the  Diet  on  October  8tb,  M.  Tiaza  stated 
882,259.  that  the  plans  for  rebuilding  the  town  had 
On  March  12th  the  oitj  of  Szegedin  was  been  made  and  were  nnder  ezaminatioa,  and 
oompletelj  inundated  bj  the  river  Theiss.  It  that  the  dikes  which  were  to  protect  it  from 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  similar  catastrophes  would  be  completed  be- 
lts chief  tributary  the  Maros,  lies  almost  en*  fore  winter  set  in.  He  also  stated  that  the 
tirelj  on  low  i^lurial  ground,  and,  with  the  total  sum  received  in  aid  of  the  city  amounted 
exception  of  the  suburb  New  Szegedin,  on  the  to  about  2,750,000  florins, 
right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  In  order  to  protect  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  occupied 
it  from  the  Theiss,  a  large  high  dike  was  oar^  the  attention  of  the  Diet  The  abrogation  of 
ried  along  the  river,  andC  in  connection  with  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  (see  Gbb- 
other  parties  interested,  the  people  had  taken  many)  was  the  subject  of  an  interpellation  on 
measures  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  town  by  February  15th  in  the  Lower  House.  Herr 
carrying  several  transverse  dikes  from  the  Tisza  replied  that  it  was  more  to  the  interet^t 
higher  land  and  isolated  hillocks  to  the  river,  of  Austria-Hungary  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
The  first  of  these  is  about  twelve  miles  north  the  realization  of  that  clause  than  to  allow  it 
of  the  town,  where  the  river  turns  almost  at  to  be  used  at  a  future  time  as  a  snare  by  which 
right  angles  to  the  east.  This,  which  might  be  other  interested  Powers  might  involve  the 
called  the  outwork  of  the  lines  of  defense,  gaye  country  in  an  unpleasant  position.  Germany, 
way  as  early  as  March  4th,  the  waters  sweep-  the  Minister  said,  never  expected  any  return 
ing  in  and  flooding  the  whole  space  to  the  for  the  service  rendered  by  her  to  Austria- 
second  line,  which  runs  from  the  higher  land  Hungary  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Bos- 
in  the  west  in  a  southerly  direction,  being  in-  nia  and  Herzegovina.  On  March  1st  the  Gov- 
tersected  by  the  embankment  of  the  AlfOld  emment  presented  to  the  Lower  House  a  bill 
Railway,  which  runs  southwest  In  the  night  expressive  of  its  assent  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
of  the  7th  the  northern  frontier  of  this  second  The  discussion  began  on  the  24th.  M.  Tisza, 
line  was  broken  through,  leaving  as  a  last  de-  in  opposing  a  motion  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
fense  the  southern  portion  of  we  Bakto  dike  sition  to  reject  the  treaty,  maintained  the  view 
and  of  the  railway  embankment,  on  which,  that  international  treaties  concluded  by  the 
therefore,  all  efforts  were  concentrated.  Be-  Crown  did  not  depend  for  their  validity  upon 
sides  the  military  dispatched  thither  to  work  the  assent  of  Parliament  The  controlling  pow- 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  engineers,  er  of  Parliament  did  not  begin  until  the  Gov- 
the  population  were  called  upon  to  give  their  emment  submitted  estimates  for  the  purpose 
assistance.  In  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts,  of  carrying  out  a  provision  of  the  treaty.  The 
this  dike  had  to  be  abandoned  between  one  bill  was  finally  adopted  by  a  large  majority  in 
and  two  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  be-  the  Lower  House  on  March  27th,  and  in  the 
fore  the  people  could  secure  places  of  safety  I^PP^r  House  without  a  debate  on  the  29th. 
the  waters  were  upon  them.  Out  of  10,000  The  desire  of  the  Hungarians  to  Magyarize 
buildings,  8,200  were  destroyed,  4,800  being  the  different  nationalities  inhabiting  the  lands 
dwelling-houses.  The  number  of  persons  who  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  was  again  shown  by 
lose  the&  lives  was  estimated  as  high  as  2,000,  the  passage  of  a  biU  in  May  ordering  the  2£a- 
and  even  according  to  the  lowest  estimate  was  gyar  language  to  be  taught  in  all  the  non-Ma- 
deplorably  large.    All  available  means  were  gyar  primary  schools. 

employed  in  the  work  of  saving  those  in  the  Minister  Tisza,  upon  the  reassembling  of  the 

town,  several  thousands  being  removed  by  rail-  Diet  in  October,  called  the  attention  of  the 

road  and  distributed  among  the  different  vil-  Honse  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  many  parts 

lages  between  Szegedin  and  Temesvar.    The  of  the  country.    He  said  the  Government  had 

event  was  considered  a  national  disaster,  and  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  ascertain  the 

the  Emperor  went  in  person  to  the  aflMcted  real  state  of  things^  and  had  come  to  the  con- 

oity  to  cheer  by  his  presence  the  unfortunate  elusion  that,  in  consequence  of  this  failure,  it 

people.    All  parts  of  the  empire  joined  in  might  well  be  incumbent  upon  them  in  some 

contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.    The  districts  to  make  a  provision  either  by  loans 

Lower  House  of  the  Diet  adopted  a  resolution  or  else  by  giving  work  to  relieve  the  distress 

empowering  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  carry  that  might  ensue  in  the  course  of  the  winter 

into  effect  by  decrees  such  extraordinary  judi-  and  in  early  soring.    In  many  places  the  crops 

dal  measures  as  might  be  rendered  necessary  had  not  yielaed  the  seed  necessary  for  the 

by  the  catastrophe.    A  motion  was  also  made  next  year,  or  else  of  such  inferior  quality 

to  send  a  committee  of  the  Diet  to  Szegedin  to  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  use  it    The 

see  what  could  be  done  for  the  unfortunate  GK>vemment  thought  it^  therefore,  imperative 

city.    M  Tisza  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  to  take  measures,  in  concert  with  the  local 

the  necessary  relief  must  be  provided  without  authorities,  to   grant  under  proper   security 

delay,  and  added  that  the  Government  after  loans  for  the  purchase  of  seed.    It  did  not 

examining  the  recommendations  of  the  scien-  mean  to  ask  now  for  any  grant  of  money  from 

tifio  and  practical  men  who  had  been  called  in,  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  because, 

would  submit  proposals  for  retrieving  the  die-  according  to  its  opinion,  the  grant  of  a  sum  of 
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monej  by  Parliament  might  lead  to  nigastifi-  may  be  mentioned  his  '^  Morning  Star,*'  <*  Ba- 

able  and  exaggerated  demands.  gle-Call,'*  '« The  Lost  Kid,"  ''  The  Choristers,*' 

In  November  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  '' Girl  at  Fonntain,*' and '*  Girl  selling  Violets," 
adopted  a  bill  declaring  that  any  native  of  the  nearly  aU  of  which  have  been  engraved.  Vis- 
coantry  who  volontarily  resides  abroad  for  an  itors  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  iu 
uninterrupted  period  of  ten  years  shall  lose  his  New  York  will  recall  with  pleasure  his  **  Mar- 
civil  status.  The  Extreme  Left  violently  op-  gnerite "  and  ^^  Boy  chasmg  a  Butterfly.'' 
posed  this  iheasure,  accusing  the  Government  A  more  splendid  monument  of  the  powers  of 
of  leveling  it  directly  at  Louis  Kossuth,  but  it  this  remarkable  man  is  in  the  Assembly  Cham- 
was  finiUly  carried  by  141  votes  to  62.  her  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany.    His  mural 

HUNT,  WiLUAH  MoBBiB,  an  artist,  bom  in  paintings,  "  The  F&ght  of  Night "  and  ''  The 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  March  81,  1824,  died  at  Discoverer,"  far  excel  anything  of  the  kind 
Isles  of  Shoals,  New  Hampshire,  September  8,  ever  before  attempted  in  this  country.  In  por- 
1879.  He  entered  Harvard  College,  bnt  with-  traiture  Mr.  Hunt  also  excelled,  and  some  of 
drew  before  completing  his  course  and  went  his  portraits  are  reckoned  among  the  master- 
to  Europe.  In  1846  he  began  the  study  of  pieces  of  American  art.  An  admirable  head, 
sculpture  at  DUsseldorf,  but  soon  went  to  Paris,  ^  A  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  in  the  last  ex- 
and  in  the  studio  of  Couture  began  his  career  hibition  of  the  American  Society  of  Artists, 
as  a  painter.  Such  was  his  skill  that  for  four  was  an  excellent  likeness  of  himself.  While 
years  from  1862  he  was  an  exhibitor  in  the  Mr.  Hunt  excelled  in  drawing  and  modeling, 
Salon  of  that  city.  In  1866  he  returned  to  this  his  forte  was  in  color.  His  touch  was  firm 
country,  and  established  a  studio  in  Boston,  yet  tender,  and  his  hues  were  at  once  vivid  and 
where  he  .was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  deep.  Solidity  and  richness  were  the  most 
French  art    Among  his  best  known  paintings  striking  characteristics  of  his  work. 


ILLINOIS.     The  biennial  session  of   the  An  act  was  passed  declaring  all  saloons  or 

Legislature  commenced  on  Wednesday,  January  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  in 

8th,  and  ended  on  May  81st.    In  the  Senate  which  minors  are  allowed  to  play  with  cards, 

lieutenant-Govemor  Sherman  presided,  and  dice,  etc,  disorderly  houses,  and  prescribing 

Senator  Hamilton,   Republican,    was  chosen  penalties  for  keeping  such  places. 

President  pro  tern,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  22  for  Another  act  reduced  the  rate  of  interest 

Senator  Archer.     In  the  House  the  custom  which  may  be  paid  or  coUected  on  written 

prevails  of  making  a  temporary  organization,  contracts  to  eight  per  cent, 

which  continues  until  the  members  have  taken  Another  act  required  the  polls  to  be  kept 

the  oath  of  ofifice  and  have  affixed  their  names  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  in  all  city,  town, 

to  their  affidavits.    Then  the  permanent  or-  or  village  elections. 

ganization  is  made  by  the  usual  election.    On  The  amount  of  taxes  that  might  be  levied 

the  next  day,  William  A.  James,  Republican,  and  collected  by  cities  was  limited  to  two  per 

was  elected  Speaker,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  60  for  cent,  on  their  assessed  valuation. 

James  Herrington,  Democrat,  with  9  scattering  Counties  were  authorized  to  issue  bonds 

and  2  not  voting.  with  the  amount  as  low  as  $25,  and  interest 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Legislature  payable  semi-annually, 

was  the  election  of  United  States  Senator.    In  Grave-robbery  is  made  a  felony,  and  punish- 

the  Senate,  John  A.  Logan  received  26  votes,  able  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  from 

John  C.  Black  24,  and  John  MoAuliflTe  1.    In  one  to  ten  years. 

the  House,  Logan  received  80  votes.  Black  60,  The  following  resolutions  relative  to  the 

Alexander  Campbell  10,  and  McAuliffe  8.    In  coinage  of  silver  were  adopted  in  the  Senate— 

the  House  a  young  miss  twelve  years  of  age  yeas  40,  nays  7: 

was  appointed  as  one  of  the  pages.    A  propo-  Wkenat^  There  is  a  world-wide  effort  on  the  psrt  of 


29  yeas  to  74  nays,  after  a  report  by  the  Com-  ponlyzinff  industry  and  enteiprise ;  therefora, 

mittee  on  Retrenchment  recommending  its  re-  Btf^iS,  hv  the  SenftU,  tk§  Emm  eoncurriM^  That 

Jection.  ^®  silver  dollar  coming  to  us  fhmi  colonial  tunes,  as 

The  sum  of  $80,000  was  appropriated  to  pay  ^Jf^  Y?^5!  ^  ^^^^\^''^  ^^H  '  i^"**^ 

*««  o«»«  V*  y^v, vvv  w  no  a|#pA  vpttniiv^  w  yaj  yeaiB  ehould  be  Festored  as  the  unit  of  value,  with 

the  mUitary  for  services  m  suppressing  the  unlimited  coinage,  with  the  issue  of  bullion  oertiil- 

riots  of  1877,  and  for  other  expenses  connect-  oates,  and  all  other  privileges  aooorded  to  gold. 

ed  therewith.  Beaolvtdj  That  if  ezpenenoe  shall  prove  tliat  there 

A  Board  of  Hah  Commissioners  was  estab-  Pf?^,??^  ^'^'^^^^'^\fZ^^^  P  hotwtea  gold 

KaTii^  ♦**  ;««^A«<.^  ♦v*  .x^^^.,^4^  ^r  «-!.  K-  «-^  "^^  silver  com,  gold  should  bo  the  atliusting  com,  as 

lished,  to  mcrease  the  product  of  fish  by  aria-  n  ^m  been  heretofore. 

ficial  propagation  and  cultivation.  Bttohed^  That  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  ia  hmby  !•• 
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questad  to  send  atteitad  copies  of  these  retolutioiiB  to 
our  SenAtora  and  Bepresentatives  in  CoD^^ress,  with  a 
request  that  the/  present  thorn  to  their  respective 
Housed  ta  the  voioo  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  lili- 
noifl  represented  in  the  General  AMembly,  and  that 
our  Senators  are  herebv  instructed  and  our  Bepreeen- 
tativfti  requested  to  labor  xealously  to  so  change  the 
laws  as  to  secure  those  resulti  full  and  complete. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  government  dur- 
ing the  past  two  fiscal  years  (ending  October 
1,  1878)  had  been  $8,660,062.14,  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  period  $6,688,628.18, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $2,012,228.96.  The  total 
State  indebtedness  two  years  ago  was  $1,478,- 
600.27,  of  which  only  $662,742.06  is  outstand- 
ing. Of  this  last  sum  $867,442.06  is  payable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  State,  leaving  a  remain- 
der of  $196,800,  the  aggregate  of  the  State 
debt  which  is  not  subject  to  immediate  pay- 
ment. The  State  is  thus  practically  out  of 
debt,  and  after  January  1,  1881,  will  be  really 
so. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
State  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities : 

nobthhui  HosnTAL  roa  toi  xnsaxi. 

For  ordiiutfy  expenses. $200,000 

Fur  special  expenses... 92,080 

■  '       $228,000 

CIRTRIL  HOSPITAL  lOB  THE  IHSAJn. 

For  otdlnsry  expenses $220,000 

For  spedal  expenses 85,49$ 

•  25fi,49$ 

SOUTHSBN  HOSPTTAL  lOB  THE  INSANV. 

For  ordinsry  expenses $180,000 

For  spedal  expenses 18,000 

103,000 

EASTKRN  B06PITAL  lOB  TBS  WSANI. 

For  ordlasfy  expenses $90,000 

For  spedal  expenses 167,500 

nSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAV  AXD  DUMB. 

For  ordinsry  expenses $108,000 

For  special  expenses 20,970 

178,979 

INSTITUTION  lOB  THE  BLIND. 

For  ordinsry  expenses $48,000 

For  neetsl  expenses 8|8$4 

^^  A2,684 

▲STLUM  lOB  rEEBLE-HINDED  CmLDBEN. 

For  ordinsry  expenses $100,000 

For  specUl  expenses 17,255 

117,265 

SOLDIBBS'  ORFHANB*  HOME. 

For  ordinsry  expenses $7ir,600 

For  spedal  expenses 8,500 

88,000 

ETE  AND  EAB  INFIRVABT. 

For  ordtnsrj  expenses $84,000 

For  spedal  expenses 4,000 

88,009 

STATE  BEffOBlI  SCHOOL. 

For  ordinary  expenses $60,0no 

Fbr  speelal  expenses 5,800 

65,600 

Total $1,458,494 

The  appropriations  made  for  their  benefit, 
with  the  exception  of  the  State  Reform  School, 
by  the  last  four  General  Aiaemblies,  hare  been 
as  follows : 


By  the  Twenty-ssyenth  Oenersl  Assembly.. . . .  $1,807,520  4t 

By  the  Twenty-eighth  Oeneral  Assembly 1,461,418  78 

By  the  Twcnty-nlotb  General  Assembly 1,876,880  00 

By  the  Thhtleth  Geoeral  Assembly 1,888,276  80 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  are  made 
biennially,  and  the  term  ends  on  September 
80th.  At  that  date  in  1878  there  were  in  the 
nine  institutions  2,088  inmates.  The  total 
number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  State  in  the 
charitable  institutions  during  the  pnst  two 
years  was  7,549.  The  number  remaining  and 
actually  present  in  the  institutions,  September 
80,  1878,  was : 

Nortbera  Hospital  for  the  Insane 526 

Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane 584 

Southern  Hospital  for  the  Inssae. 458 

Instittttion  for  the  Deaf  and  DumbL 403 

Institution  for  the  BHnd  (In  Tacatlon) 7 

Asylom  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Children 200 

Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home 290 

Eye  sod  Ear  Infirmary 65 

Bute  Reform  School 192 

Total MtJ 

This  is  an  increase  of  27i  per  cent  over  the 
number  present  at  the  close  of  the  year  1876. 
The  average  number  for  the  two  years  in  all 
the  institutions,  in  1875-^76,  was  1,940;  in 
1877-^78  it  was  2,280,  an  increase  of  nearly 
20  per  cent  The  average  for  the  next  two 
years,  it  was  estimated,  would  be  still  greater. 
Two  causes  operate  to  bring  about  this  increase 
— the  natural  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
State,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  institutions, 
of  which  the  former  is  primary  and  the  latter 
an  inevitable  consequence.  The  increase  in 
cost  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
numbers,  and  the  per  capita  cost  is  steadily 
diminishing. 

The  subject  of  commitments  to  insane  hos- 
pitals was  extensively  discussed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  law  of  the  State,  as  modified, 
makes  it  a  crime,  not  simply  to  receive  or 
detain  an  insane  person  ^'against  the  wishes 
of  such  person,"  but  to  receive  him  at  all  with- 
out a  jury  trial.  But  it  was  not  framed  for  the 
protection  of  the  insane.  Its  obvious  intent  is 
to  protect  sane  persons  from  false  imprison- 
ment. The  defect  in  the  law,  which  is  funda- 
mental, is  that  it  distinguishes  between  the  sane 
and  the  insane,  recognizes  a  possible  peril  to 
the  former,  overlooks  the  real  danger  which 
everywhere  and  always  threatens  the  insane 
class,  and  extends  the  »gis  of  its  protection 
to  that  one  of  the  two  classes  wnich  least 
needs  it,  because  it  is  in  the  least  danger  and  is 
the  best  able  to  protect  itself.  The  Commis- 
sioners then  proceed  to  say : 

There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  ides  of 
"  aocosing  "  a  man  of  insanity,  as  if  insanit}r  were  not 
adiBeasemit  a  crime;  and  his  **  prosecution"  and 
*^ defense"  by  opposing  attorneys,  who,  from  want  of 
experience  or  of  discretion,  Bometimes  take  this  op- 
portunity to  display  their  legal  acquirements  and 
forensic  talent  to  an  admiring  world,  w  singularly  in- 
appropriate in  a  medical  inquest,  especially  where  the 
smcenty  of  the  patient's  friends  and  even  the  fact  o( 
his  inBAnity  is  doubted  by  nobody.  In  one  instance, 
in  this  State,  to  avoid  the  irritation  of  the  patient,  who 
was  aficd  and  infirm,  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  court 
prooaaure,  the  court,  including  Judge,  Jury,  attomaya. 
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and  witnesses,  oi^pmiied  as  a  croqnet-pttity,  eolemnly  or  a  copy  of  it  should  be  transmitted  by  the 

played  a  game  of  croquet  in  his  preeenoe,  observed  ^erk  of  the  court,  with  the  order  of  oommit- 

Lim,  convened  with  mm,  and  then  with  equal  bo-  -_-_|.  x_  ^.i,.  „„,^^«*«-^««,*  ^f  aKa  i*.n^«v;4>»i  -v- 

Icmiity  retired  and  found  a  veniict  of  insanity,  which  ™«?<^  ^  tiie  Bupenntendent  of  the  hospital  or 

was  enteied  upon  the  x«oord  of  the  oourt,  but  never  aaylmn,  at  the  time  when  application  is  made 

oommunicatod  to  the  ^* accused"  himself.  for  the  patient's  admission. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  criminal 
The  law  to  be  adopted,  in  their  view,  is  one  insane  was  not  overlooked.  The  nnmber  of 
which  should  provide  for  the  determination  of  insane  convicts  in  the  State  is  twenty-eight, 
the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  person  alleged  to  be  The  most  feasible  plan  of  disposing  of  them 
insane,  first,  by  an  exhaustive  personal  exami-  properly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
nation  of  the  case  by  competent  medical  men,  would  be  to  build,  in  one  or  both  of  the  peni- 
and  second,  by  the  submission  of  the  evidence  tentiaries,  an  insane  ward  within  the  prison 
in  the  case  to  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  or  Pro-  walls.  The  erection  of  such  wards  would  re- 
bate Court  for  his  approval ;  and  which  should  lieve  the  hospitals  and  make  room  for  as  many 
also  provide  that  the  order  of  a  Court  shall  be  more  insane  who  are  not  convicts, 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  admission  A  general  interest  pervaded  the  State  on  the 
of  any  insane  person  into  any  hospital  or  asy-  subject  of  taxation,  which  led  to  some  modifi- 
lum;  and  which  should  make  the  superinten-  cations  of  the  existing  laws  by  the  Legislature, 
dent  of  the  hospital  or  asylum  fully  and  ^ri-  The  assessment  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  com- 
marily  responsible  for  the  subsequent  detention  panics  and  associations  organized  under  special 
of  the  patient,  and  for  his  discharge  when  re-  or  general  laws  of  tibe  State  was  by  the  rev- 
covered,  or  if  be  is  found  not  to  be  insane,  enue  law  of  1872  assigned  to  the  State  Board  of 
Such  a  law  meets  all  the  fundamental  require-  Equalization.  In  the  interest  of  manufactur- 
ments  of  a  good  law  upon  this  subject.  All  ing  corporations,  the  Twenty-ninth  General  As- 
else  is  matter  of  detail.  The  details  of  such  a  sembly  amended  the  general  act  by  providing 
law  a^e  nevertheless  worthy  of  careful  study.  **  that,  in  assessing  companies  and  associations 
They  are  very  important.  Various  questions  organized  for  purely  manufacturing  purposes, 
arise  at  once.  For  instance :  Shall  the  medi-  or  for  printing,  or  for  publishing  of  news- 
oal  examiners  in  each  county  be  selected  by  papers,  or  for  the  improving  and  breeding  of 
the  patient  or  by  the  Court?  and  if  by  the  stock,  the  assessment  shall  be  so  made  that 
Court,  shall  special  examiners  be  appointed  for  such  companies  and  associations  so  organized 
each  case?  or  shall  a  permanent  board  of  ex-  shall  only  be  assessed  as  individuals  under  like 
aminers  be  created  in  each  county,  and  if  per-  circumstances  would  be  assessed,  and  no  more; 
manent  boards  are  established,  shall  they  be  and  such  companies  and  associations  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  courts  or  by  the  Governor  ?  allowed  the  same  deductions  as  allowed  to  in- 
and  if  by  the  coq;rts,  by  which  courts — ^the  dividuals."  The  courts  held  that  this  clause 
Circuit  or  the  County  Courts?  Again,  what  did  not  change  or  modify  the  law,  for  the  rea- 
shall  be  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  medi-  son  tliat  such  companies  were  net  assessed  at 
cal  examiner  in  a  lunacy  case?  Although  per-  any  greater  rate  tnan  individuals  were  under 
manent  boards  would  accumulate  experience  like  circumstances. 

by  practice,  yet  the  Commissioners  think  it  to  An  act  of  this  Legislature,  which  took  effect 
be  more  advisable  to  appoint  special  examiners  on  July  1st,  takes  from  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
in  each  instance,  botn  on  account  of  their  tion  the  right  to  assess  the  classes  of  corpora- 
greater  nearness  to  the  patient,  and  because  tions  named  in  the  amendment  quoted  above, 
there  may  be  special  reasons  for  the  employ-  and  relegates  the  valuation  of  their  property  for 
ment  of  a  particular  physician  in  a  particular  taxation  entirely  to  local  assessors.  Gas  compa- 
case.  They  would  not  allow  the  family  of  a  nies  (manufacturers  of  gas),  brewing  companies 
patient  to  select  their  own  examiners,  because  (manufacturers  of  beer),  and  packing  compa- 
the  Judge  to  whom  an  application  is  made  for  nies  (manufacturers  of  provisions)  all  loudly 
an  order  of  commitment  would  be  likely  in  declare  that  the  Board  has  no  longer  anything 
many  oases  to  make  a  wiser  choice,  uninflu-  to  do  with  their  property.  Should  it  be  so 
enced  by  considerations  which  might  affect  held,  that  branch  of  the  Equalizers'  duties  will 
them.  The  Judge  would  feel  a  greater  sense  of  be  considerably  lessened.  Cut  of  the  forty-six 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the  most  companies  against  which  a  capital  stock  assess* 
competent  men,  and  a  report  made  to  him  ment  was  made  in  1878,  twenty-seven  will  be 
by  men  in  whose  judgment  he  had  confidence  exempt  undet  this  amendment.  It  was  pro* 
would  afford  him  a  more  solid  basis  for  his  own  vided  that  in  1880  and  every  fourth  year  there^ 
action.  Applications  might  be  addressed  to  after  there  shall  be  a  general  assessment  of 
judges  either  of  the  Circuit  or  County  Courts,  real  property.  It  is  to  have  an  annual  exami- 
and  the  Judge  in  all  cases  should  appoint  as  nation  by  the  assessor  for  the  noting  of  ad« 
examiners  only  registered,  competent  physi-  ditions  to  and  destruction  of  improvements 
oians,  of  good  repute  for  intelligence  and  integ-  Equalizations  are  to  be  made,  and  personal 
rity.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  a  brief  property  is  to  be  assessed,  annually.  The  io- 
report  in  writing,  by  the  examining  physicians,  tent  of  the  framers  and  promoters  of  this  act 
of  the  reasons  which  satisfied  them  as  to  the  was  that  there  should  be  but  one  book,  which 
insanity  of  the  party  examined,  and  this  report  should  start  with  the  original  assessment  of  the 
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realt jy  contain  the  fonr  yean'  taxes  based  cash  ralae  of  snch  capital  stock  as  to  it  maj 

thereon,  and  be  the  record  of  payments,  jadg-  seem  to  be  equitable  and  lost.''    Under  these 

ments,  sales,  forfeitures,  and  redemptions  for  provisions  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in 

each  of  said  years.  187S  proceeded  to  assess  the  capital  stock  of  the 

In  making  assessments  of  personal  property,  railroads.  Their  total  assessment  of  all  the  rail- 
the  act  requires  the  **  numbers,  amounts,  quan-  road  property,  including  capital  stock,  amount- 
tity,  and  quality  to  be  scheduled  by  the  tax-  «sd  to  $188,520,683,  of  which  the  capital  stock 
payer  under  oath.*'  The  statute  does  not  re-  amounted  to  164,611,071.  In  1874  another 
quire  the  valuation  of  the  property  to  be  assessment  was  made,  amounting  in  all  to  $81,- 
stated  in  the  schedule.  This  is  left  entirely  to  707,694,  of  which  $81,814,175  was  capital 
the  assessor,  as  in  the  old  law.  The  same  act  stock.  In  1875  tlie  total  assessment  of  rail- 
increases  the  penalty  for  allowing  forfeiture  of  road  property  in  the  State  was  $60,486,848,  of 
prooerty  for  taxes  to  25  per  cent,  and  makes  which  $22,649,222  was  capital  stock.  In  1876 
all  aelinquent  taxes  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  the  total  valuation  of  railroad  property  for 
one  per  cent,  per  month  after  the  first  day  of  taxation  was  $44,829,489,  of  which  $10,106,- 
May  until  paid  or  forfeited.  258  was  capital  stock.    In  1877  the  total  was 

The  third  change  under  this  law  consists  in  $41,687,248,  and,  on  oath,  the  Board  said  the 

making  a  judgment  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  whole  capital  stocks  of  the  railroads  of  the 

for  delinquent  taxes  conclusive  as  to  all  objeo-  State  were  not  worth  one  cent,  and  so  repudi- 

tions  which  existed  at  or  before  the  rendition  ated  them  and  the  law  altogether.    In  1878 

thereot  and  which  might  have  been  presented  the  Equalizing  Board  assessed  for  taxes  the 

as  a  defense  to  the  application  for  such  judg-  whole  railroad  property  of  the  State  at  the 

ment  sum  of  $40,461,865,  and    again    the   capital 

In  amending  one  of  the  sections  to  conform  stocks  were  without  value,  notwithstanding 

to  the  provision  for  increased  penalties  on  for-  more  than  $50,000,000  of  stocks  of  the  Illinois 

feitures,  a  clause  of  the  old  law  is  redacted  railroad   companies  were   selling  every  day 

which  has  been  passed  upon  adversely  by  the  for  more  than  par.    For  the  last  three  years 

courts  repeatedly.     The  county  clerk  is  an-  the  average  net  income  of  all  the  roads  in  the 

thorized  to  sell  property  after  forfeiture  to  State  (excluding  the  Iliinois  Oentral,  which 

any  applicant  who  may  offer  to  pay  the  tax,  pays  a  constitutional  tax  of  seven  per  cent,  on 

penalty,  and  costs  due  diereon.    Thus  the  sale  its  gross  earnings)  has  averaged  about  the  sum 

may  be  made  without  notice  to  the  owner  and  of  $16,000,000  each  year;    which  sum  has 

wiUiout  public  competition.  been  paid  out  to  bond-  and  shareholders  or 

The  matter  of  the  taxation  of  railroads  was  invested  in  new  forms  connected  with  the  va- 
cuo of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  ses-  rious  roads.  In  other  words,  the  roads  of  the 
aion.  The  present  methods  of  assessment  and  State  have  earned  between  85  and  40  per  cent, 
valuation  show  the  following  results :  The  net  net  on  their  taxed  values, 
earnings  of  all  the  roads  in  the  State,  as  officially  These  facts  excited  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Warehouse  Gomrois-  gislature,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  correct 
sioners  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1878,  were  them,  which,  although  not  quite  successful, 
$17,868,502.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  net  earn-  was  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed.  Itsob- 
ings  are  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  roads,  iect  was  to  furnish  the  State  Board  with  a  rule 
then  these  earnings  indicate  a  value  of  $178,-  by  which  they  should  be  compelled  to  honestly 
686,020.  Fifty  per  cent,  on  one  half  of  this  in-  value,  for  taxation,  the  capital  stocks  and  fran- 
dicated  or  cash  value  is  $86,842,510.  Kow  the  chises  of  the  railroads.  A  bill  was  introduced 
equalized  valuation  made  by  the  State  Board  into  the  Lower  House  proposing  certain  amend- 
of  Equalization  was  $40,461,865.  Thus  it  ap-  menta  to  the  existing  revenue  law,  as  follows: 
pears  that,  while  one  half  of  the  indicated  or  The  substitution  of  the  Governor,  Secretary 
cash  value,  which  is  generally  considered  a  fair  of  State,  Auditor,  and  Attorney-General  for 
basis  of  taxation,  was  $86,842,510,  the  sum  the  present  State  Board  of  Equalization.  In 
of  $40,461,865  was  the  valuation  on  which  ^e  addition  to  the  existing  schedules  of  returns  to 
taxes  were  laid.  Many  of  the  shorter  roads  be  made  to  the  Auditor,  sworn  statements  are 
were  assessed  within  a  small  margin  of  their  required,  showing — 

net  earnings,  and  the  stronger  roads  paid  pro-  ^         .                                        ^  .i.        :■ 

iMirtinnAllv  A  mnrth  Iacui  tux       A  nj»ll  iinnn  tYiA  !•  The  total  gross  eammgs  or  mcome  of  tho  rood 

?^^!f^K!^  ?K    T      •  1  .       V  \r^^  ^      ♦    *  ^thin  the  8tate*'of  niinoiafbr  the  year  ending  on  the 

Auditor  by  the  Legislature  for  the  amount  of  sist  dsy  of  December  then  next  preceding  ;27ai1  tho 

railroad  taxes  charged  on  his  books  of  1878  expenses  incurred  in  openttinff  and  mamtaininff  the 

brought  out  the  fDllowing :  tax  of  1878,  $987,-  road  and  the  eqaipment  thereof  in  the  State  of  IlBnots 

704 ;  back  tax,  $1,112,276 ;  total,  $2,099,980.  during  the  same  time,  including  amounts  Mid  for  ual- 

ThcState  Oinstitution  pk>vide;Thkt  >very  S?uS;°«3i17or^4r^^^ 
person  and  corporation  abaU  pay  a  tax  m  pro-  bridges  and  buUdings,  locomotives  and  cars,  shop  ma- 
portion  to  the  value  of  his,  her,  or  its  prop-  chinoiy  and  tools,  of&oe,  shop,  and  train  supplies,  at- 
erty."  The  revenue  law  also  declares  that  the  tomeys'  fees,  oosfas  of  suits,  taxw,  injuries  to  jfjaacn- 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  in  assessing  the  ge»  and  otherper»ons,damftTO  to  and  Icwsee  of  freight 
™X°  y^\y  ^-H*;"**-*****""?  "« ,1  ^^^  ?  and  baanure,  injuries  to  cattle  and  stock,  rniunes  to 
capital  stock  of  railroads,  "shall  adopt  such  npopcr^^by  lire,  and  all  other  openUinge^ses  ne- 
rules  and  principles  for  ascertaining  the  fair  oessaiy  to  be  shown  in  order  to  dotormine  the  nel 
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earnings  or  moom«  of  the  road ;  K  The  amonnt  of  the  amoants  m768ted  and  expended.    BuL  in 

ms *sSte*ii  ""^  ^X*iL  toe'^^'^Si^E'^liS  ^^^^  ^**  °®  iiyustioe  ehould  be  done,  it  was 

estate,  land:j!Sd*lota,  and  for  impiSlementa  and  bet-  asBomed  that  the  railroade  of  the  State  ought 

torments  thereon,  for  oonstrnction  of  depots,  shops,  to  be  aUowed  10  per   cent,  on  their  mreet- 

and  other  buildings,  principal  sAd  interebt  on  b<»ids  ments,  which  obvioasly  gave  them  a  decided 

and  indebtedness,  dividends  on  stock,  purciuae  of  advantage  over  any  other  banness  or  indnstrv. 
other  lines  of  roads,  oonstrnction  of  new  track,  and        t«  {ii«fl*--«-4»  4^Um^ r,w^w>M»*i^n  /»#  ^h^  Km  i*  «r!l. 

all  other  expenses  not  properly  chargeable  as  ope^ting  ^.  ^^  illuatrate  the  operataon  of  the  bill,  it  waa 

expenses.  r   r    ^        o  r        b  ^^ien  supposed,  as  an  instance,  that  a  railroad 

T,    .'..,..  -        ..      .  .    J  _•  XV  company  was  reported  by  the  local  assessors 

Part  of  this  information  is  required  ol  the  ^  the  counties  through  which  its  line  runs  to 

roads  by  the  existing  law,  but  the  biU  pro-  ^gess  $600,000  worth  of  tangible  property. 

poses  to  make  the  requirements  much  more  KTswom  returns  made  by  iu  officTrs^w 

Bearchmg.    The  particular  object  auned  at  in  j^s  actual  net  earnings  last  year  to  have  been 

these  provisions  was  to  prevent  the  frauds  $200,000.    Ten  per  cent  having  been  agreed 

extensively  practiced  by  chargmg  up  tooperat-  ^p^^'  „  the  rateT  "the  true  c^h  valu?"  of 

mg  expenses  expenditures  for  purposes  men-  the  capital  stock  and  franchise  of  the  company 

tioned  m  the  above  section.    This  section  waa  jg  fo^ufd  to  be  $2,000,000.    The  State  ratSs  for 

regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  se-  purposes  of  taxation  is  60  per  cent  of  this, 

curing  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual  ^^f^  ^^^^  ^^^  $1,000,000:    Now,  deduct 

net  earnings  of  any  one  of  the  grest  railroada.  therefrom  the  value  of  the  "  tangible  property,'' 

Without  such  facts,  It  waa  impossible  to  deter-  ^^  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  capitid  sti^k 

mine  how  much  of  the  earnmgs  had  been  bur-  ^^  franchise  is  fixed  at  $600,000,  the  taxes 
led  up  m  unprovements  of  various  kinds  and  ^y^^  are  to  be  distributed  among  the 

other  expenditures,  which  were  actually  paid  ^^^^^  counties,  etc,  in  proportion  to  the 

for  out  of  the  net  earnmp  just  as  muct  as  ^^^^  ^,f  the  road  in  each.    The  value  of  the 

were  dividends,  and  which  were  as  prop^ly  tangible  property  is  deducted,  because  the  Uxes 

chargeable  to  the  income  account  and  as  justly  thereon  belong  to  counties  in  which  it  is  as- 

su^ect  to  taxation.  ^^^3^     The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  as- 

But  the  principal  feature  of  the  bill  was  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  the  tangible  property  represents 

new  method  which  it  proposed  for  arriving  at  jjg  intrinsic  value,  what  it  would  sell  for  wheth- 

the  toxable  value  of  the  capital  stock  and  ^^  the  road  was  running  or  torn  up.    A  laige 

franchises  of  the  railroad  corporations.  It  was  proportion  of  the  $600;000,  in  the  case  sup. 

contained  m  this  seoUon :  ^^^^  jni^l^t  be  represented  by  the  machine- 

The  valnation  and  assessment  of  the  capital  stock  shops,  located  in  one  county,  while  the  ad« 

and  franchise  of  railroad  companies  shall  bo  deter-  joining  county  perhaps  would  not  be  justly  en- 

mined  by  said  Board  m  the  manner  followmg,  viz.:  t-xi^j  ♦^  •««  f„w^  ^V!*^..*  ^^^^  ^u^  i^^^^  ^w.a, 

The  net  annual  earnings  or  income  of  each  mlroad  ^"^^  ^  *"/  ^^  except  upon  the  track  sndi 

company  shall  be  taken  as  being  a  certain  peroentage  Its  share  of  the  capital  stock.     This  explains 

on  toe  actual  value  of  the  property  and  fran^ses  rap-  why  the  value  of  the  tangible  property  is  de- 

rwented  by  the  capital  stock  thereof ;  the  aotaal  rate  ducted  in  the  calculation.    The  application  of 

of  such  pcrcMitage  shaU  be  fixed  upon,  and  the  prm-  the  rule  to  tiiree  or  four  of  the  raifroads  in  the 

cipal  sum  which  would  produce  the  amount  of  such  X"  v     ?.        j  ^t    *  ii      •  tt^^m^    AC' 

net  earnings  or  income  at  such  rate  per  cent,  shall  be  otaM  snowed  the  following  results :  The  Uhi- 

held  to  be  the  true  cash  value  of  such  capital  stock:  cago  and  Alton  road  under  the  rule  would  be 

I¥ovided^  that  the  same  rate  per  cent,  shall  i^ply  to  taxed  on  $16,686,686.    The  equalized  value  of 

each  and  everv  niihxNid  compimy  for  the  same  year's  the  State  Board  was  $6,078,627.    The  company 

valuaUon  and  assessment.     The  valuation  so  found  ^,^^^n^  ^«««^  ^i.kT.J,*««*  ««^«  ♦v-.  ^,^^^^ 

shall  bo  taken  as  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  camtal  ^<^^y  earned  41  6  per  cent^upon  the  amount 

stock,  and  the  same  shall  be  equalized  by  the  Board  on  which  it  was  taxed.    The   Chicago  and 

and  distributed  to  the  several  counties,  towns,  cities,  Northwestern  under  the  rule  should  have  been 

^A^S^  "?*^  districts,  m  the  some  manner  now  pro-  taxed  on  $11,828,686,  but  the  amount  on  which 

vided  by  law.  jt  was  taxed  was  $8,226,966.    On  this  amount 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  was  to  secure  the  it  realized  the  enormous  income  of  70*1  per 
equitable  taxation  of  all  the  roads.  Without  cent.  The  results  were  similar  in  other  cases, 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  method  of  tax-  The  bill,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law. 
ing  the  tangible  property,  it  proposed  only  to  On  an  early  day  of  the  session  the  House  re- 
change  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  taxable  quested  tiie  Governor  to  inform  them  of  the 
value  of  the  capital  stock  and  franchise.  Un-  expense  to  the  State  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
der  it  the  Board  have  no  discretion,  except  in  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  together  with 
determining  the  rate  per  cent,  upon  which  the  such  information  as  he  might  have  regarding 
taxable  value^  of  the  capital  stock  depends,  the  benefit  Hf  any)  of  the  Commission  to  the 
The  lower  this  percentage,  the  higher  would  people  of  Illinois.  The  cost  of  the  Commis- 
be  the  tax.  It  was  believed  by  the  advocates  sion  from  July  1,  1871,  to  September  80, 1878, 
of  the  bill  that,  as  the  value  of  money  and  of  has  been  $118,682;  of  which  $46,169  have 
all  property  fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  it  been  used  for  expenses,  and  chiefly  in  the  pros- 
would  not  be  Just  to  fix  this  nercentage  to  rigid  ecution  of  suits  against  railroad  companies  for 
limits.  It  was  estimated  tnat  on  an  average  violation  of  law.  His  answer  relative  to  the 
the  indastrial  and  agricultural  interests  of  £e  benefit  of  the  Commission  is  full  of  interesting 
State  realized  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  net,  on  and  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  rdations 
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of  the  railroads  to  tbe  State  and  tbe  people,  eztortieik  at  the  Boa-competliig  points.    Tbcgr  db* 

and  their  subjection  to  civU  authority.    Some  J^JT**^  "f^J^  P"^'**."*^?^^,  ^^*\!!55?!!^ 

»^:«.4>o  ^*^  4^»ina  m^»^^Ji .  ttstod  iffaixist  these  sbosee  in  vain.    The  niJrosd  oor- 

pomts  are  thus  stated :  poratioSTwhen  thieatened  with  tbe  nower  of  the 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  eroatin^  the  Bailroad  Government,  indulged  in  the  langua^^  of  deAanoe,  and 

nnd  Warehouse  Commiflsion  in  1871,  Illinois  has  made  attempted  to  control  legislation  to  their  own  advantage, 

very  Important  advances  toward  the  solution  of  the  At  iMt^ublio  Indignation  became  ennted  against 

raUroad  problem.    The  questions  involved  in  this  them.    Tneydid  not  heed  it;  they  believed  that  the 

Sroblem  nave  not  only  been  bofbro  the  people  in  thia  oourts  woula  be  their  refUse  from  popular  fury, 

tate,  but  in  other  Statci  and  countries.     In  Enffland,  In  Illinois  the  feeling  ot  the  people  expressed  itself 

after  the  railroad  was  a  fact,  it  was  rooognizea  as  a  in  many  ways,  and  flnuly  found  utteranoe  in  the  Con- 

Jmblio  highway.  The  right  of  Parliament  to  fix  ivtoa  atitntion  of  1870.  In  this  Constitution  may  be  found 
br  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  was  all  the  phases  of  opinion  on  the  railroad  qaeBtioii 
therefore  asserted^  and  schedules  of  rates  were  put  into  through  which  the  English  mind  has  run.  Too  rail- 
thoir  charters.  Those  familiar  with  the  subject  need  way  is  dechued  to  be  a  public  highway.  The  estab- 
not  bo  told  that  the  attempt  to  establish  rates  In  this  lisnment  of  reasonable  maximun  rates  of  ehargea  is 
manner  was  a  fkilure.  Then  it  was  asserted  that  com-  recognised  as  necessaiy  to  the^  public  welfare,  aiKl  the 
petition,  if  encouraged  by  the  Government,  would  General  Assembly  is  required  to  ^ass  laws  to  correct 
prove  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  with  which  railroads  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extor- 
were  charged.  The  suggestion  was  acted  upon ;  the  tion  In  the  rates  of  fore&ffn  passenger  tariflii  on  tho 
Government  encourageouio  construction  of  competing  diiTcrent  railroads  in  the  State,  and  enforce  such  laws 
lines.  As  a  result,  rates  fell.  Competition,  however,  by  adequate  penalties,  to  tho  extent,  if  necessarr  for 
finally  began  to  entail  disaster  upon  tho  competitors,  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  firan- 
and,  compelled  to  become  allies  to  escape  destruction,  ohises.  The  Constitution  did  more  than  this.  To  oor- 
the  oom^titon  combined.  Boilroods  were  oonsoli-  rect  abuses  of  the  mteresti  of  the  fiurners,  trom  whose 
dated,  nval  lines  were  united,  and  competition  was  fields  warehousemen,  in  combination  with  corporate 
thus  destroyed.  The  danger  or  groat  oomoinations  of  common  carriers,  had  been  drawing  riches,  it  declared 
this  kind,  not  only  to  the  business  Interests  of  tho  all  elevators  or  otructures  where  grain  or  other  prop- 
country,  but  also  to  tho  State,  was  at  once  suggested  ertv  was  stored  for  a  compensation,  publlo  warehouses, 
and  occasioned  alarm.  This  alarm  resulted  in  a  pub-  ana  expressly  directed  the  General  Assembly  to  pass 
he  opinion  that  the  Government  should  own  the  rail-  laws  for  the  govemment  of  warehouses,  fbr  the  Inspe^ 
roads.  But  consolidation,  to  the  suiprisc  of  tbe  proph-  tion  of  grain,  and  for  the  protection  of  producers,  snip- 
ets  of  evil,  did  not  result  in  higher  rates ;  on  the  con-  pers,  and  receivers  of  gram  and  produce, 
trary,  lower  rates  and  higher  dividends  resulted.  Thus.  Promptiy  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
byaiozical  process  of  attempt  and  fiulure  to  control  oontiuning  these  affirmative  provisions  in  1871,  tho 
railroad  corporations,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  Le^lature  attempted  to  give  them  vitality  by  the 
wise  policy  required  permission  to  such  corporations  enactment  of  laws  to  oarrv  thom  out.  One  of  these 
to  operate  their  railroads  in  their  own  way,  upon  or-  created  tho  Bailrood  and  warehouse  Commission,  and 
dinory  business  principles.  But  at  tho  same  time  a  imposed  upon  it  certain  important  duties.  Another 
Board  of  Commissionen  was  wisely  created  and  an-  was  an  act  to  re^l&to  pubiio  warehouses  and  waro- 
thorized  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  housing  sod  the  ini^pectlon  of  grain,  and  to  give  effect 
railroad  corporations  and  exorcise  other  important  to  Article  XIII.  of  tlie  Constitution.  By  this  act  other 
powers.  This  Board  in  England  was  createa  about  important  duties  were  imposed  upon  tho  Railroad  and 
live  yean  ago,  and  the  most  noticeable  feature  m  its  Warehouse  Commissionen.  A  croin-inspection  do- 
career,  says  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  ^  is  the  very  paztmcnt  was  erected  and  p]ace<r under  their  chai^ 
trifling  coll  which  seems  to  have  been  made  upon  it.  Another  statute  divided  tbe  railroads  of  the  State  into 
So  far  OS  can  bo  judged  from  its  annual  reports,  tho  dosses  and  fixed  maximum  jwssenger  rates.  Another 
oases  which  come  bo&re  it  are  nciUier  numerous  nor  prohibited  ux^urt  discrimmotion  ond  extortion  fai 
of  groat  importance.  It  would,  however,  bo  wholly  freight  rates,  and  fixed  sevcro  penalties  for  diaobe- 
uuMfo  to  concede  the  fact  that  such  a  tribunal  is  un-  dicnco  of  law.  Under  the  warehouse  lawa  the  Com« 
necessary.  On  the  oontnur,  it  may  be  confidently  missioncre  commenced  a  suit  again.'it  Ira  Y.  Munn  and 
asserted  that  no  competent  ]»oard  of  Kailroad  Commis-  Geoige  T.  Scott,  warehousemen,  to  compel  thom  to 
sionen,  clothed  with  the  peculiar  powcra  of  the  Kng-  recognise  tlio  ri^lit  of  the  General  Assembly  to  rogu- 
lish  Board,  will  either  there  or  anywhere  else  have  late  tncir  business  in  tho  interest  of  tlie  people.  The 
many  cases  to  dispose  of.  The  mere  fact  that  a  tribu-  cose  was  made  a  test  one.  It  was  deddoa  by  both  the 
nal  is  thers^-tbat  a  machinery  does  exist  for  the  prompt  State  and  Federal  Supreme  Courts  in  fhvor  of  the 
and  final  decision  of  that  class  of  questions— puts  an  Psople.  and  in  its  decision  the  Supremo  Court  of  the 
ond  to  thom.  They  no  longer  arise.''  Unitca  States  declared  a  doctrine  of  tho  greatest  Im- 
The  process  through  which  tho  pubiio  mind  of  portonce  to  the  people  of  the  whole  count^ — the  doc- 
America  has  passed  on  the  ndlroad  question  is  not  trine  thst,  under  the  powcm  inherent  in  every  oov- 
dusimilor  to  that  through  which  tho  public  mind  of  ereignty,  a  government  may  regfuhtte  the  conanct  of 
Enj^land  passed.  But  here  competition  was  relied  on  its  citizens  toward  eocl^  other,  and,  when  necessaiy 
trom  tbe  first.  To  all  who  asked  for  them  railroad  for  tho  public  good,  the  manner  in  which  each  shall 
diarten  were  granted.  The  result  has  been  the  con-  use  his  own  property.  The  value  of  this  decision  to 
struction  of  railroads  in  every  part  of  the  country —  the  farmcra  ana  ^rain-consumcre  of  the  country  can 
many  of  them  through  distncts  of  country  without  not  bo  wholly  estimated  in  money, 
haziness  or  even  popmation,  as  well  as  between  all  the  Under  the  law  to  establish  reasonable  passenger 
business  cautere,  and  through  populous^  fertile,  and  rates  on  railroads,  a  suit  was  commenced  ana  taken  to 
well-cultivated  reffioa<i.  Frco  trade  in  radroad-build-  tho  Supremo  Court.  The  Court  decided  that  it  wos 
tn^  and  the  too  liberal  use  of  municipal  credit  in  their  neoessmy  to  prove  tliat  the  rato  chorqcd  by  a  ndlrocd 
aid  have  induced  the  building  of  some  lines  which  are  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rato  fixed  oy  law  was  un- 
whoUy  unneceasary,  and  wh&  crowd^  duplicate,  and  reasonoble. 

embarrass  lines  previously  built,  which  were  toll/  Tho  law  ogoinst  unjust  discrimination  and  extortion 

adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    In  Illiuois  by  rulroad  corporations  was  passed  upon  by  tho  6u- 

nulroad  enterprises  have  been  particularly  numerous,  jneme  Court  in  tho  effort  of  the  Commissionen  to  en- 

and  have  made  the  Stste  renowned  for  ha vmg  the  most  force  its  provisions ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided 

miles  of  railroad  trade,  the  chief  railroad  State.    Com-  that  the  act  could  not  bo  enforoea  untU  ao  amended  as 

petition  did  not  result  sooording  to  public  anticipation,  to  make  the  chaivin^  of  a  greater  compensation  for  a 

The  competing  corporations  worked  without  somcient  le^s  distsnee,  or  Tor  Uie  same  distonoe.  merely  ^tmim 

remuneration  at  the  competing  points,  and,  to  make  /acU  evidence  of  unjust  disorinunation,  instead  of 

good  the  losses  resulting  there,  were  often  guilty  of  oonduitive  evidence,  and  In  dictum  expreaBed  the 
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opinion  that  "  what  is  a  reoaonable  rate  of  freight  oyw  of  the  commtmity.  An  analysifl  of  the  nulroad  law 
a  railroad  ia  at  best  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  depending  will  prove  this.  It  reoogmzes  the  right  of  a  railroad 
on  a  great  variety  of  complicated  fiusus,  which  but  few  company  to  establish  its  own  rates  for  the  tninsporta- 
penons  could  intelligently  investigate,  and  which  it  tion  of  passengers  and  fVei^ht  over  its  railroad,  pro- 
would  be  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  company  to  fur-  vided  that  in  doing  so  it  neither  extorts  from  nor  un- 
nish  or  withhold."  justly  discriminates  against  an^  of  its  patrons :  and 

In  1878  the  present  law  to  prevent  extortion  and.un-  that  Questions  of  uiuust  discrimination  may  be  deter- 
just  discrimination  in  rates  cnuiged  for  transportation  minea,  it  declares  what  shall  be  ui^ust  discrimination 
of  passengers  and  freight  on  lailroads  in  this  State  prima/aeis;  and  that  complaints  of  extortion  may  be 
was  paased.  It  was  prepared  and  passed  with  the  de-  determmed,  the  law  provides  a  way  to  make  the  cor- 
oision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  The  People  poration  complained  about  produce  the  facta  on  which 
vs.  the  Ohicstfo  and  Alton  Bailrood  Companv  fresh  in  is  based  the  opinion  of  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  on  its 
the  minds  oi  the  members  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  road.  This  is  done  by  rcqmring  the  Boilroad  and 
andevcrysuggiestionmadeby  the  Court  was  observed.  Warehouse  Commissioners  to  prepare  schedules  of 
The  Commission  since  its  establishment  has  brou^iit  reasonable  maximum  rates  for  tlie  tranRportation  of 
manv  important  suits  against  railroad  corporations  freights  and  passcngera  on  each  of  the  railroads  of  the 
for  allQeeu  violation  of  law,  and  obtunod  judgments  State,  and  in  everv  suit  acainst  a  railroad  corporation 
in  the  lower  courts.  In  one  of  these,  against  the  U-  are  made  jvrima  jaeU  evidence  that  the  rates  nxed  by 
linois  Central  Boilroad  Company,  for  ui^ust  diaorimi-  the  Commission  are  reasonable  maximum  rates.  B^ 
nation  m  the  matter  of  dciiveiy  of  jpnun  upon  the  this  process  a  corporation  that  has  made  a  rate  that  is 
track  and  to  elevaton,  a  judgment  of  fLOOO  and  ooats  complained  about  as  extortionate  is  compelled  to  prove 
was  obtained.  The  judgment  was  paid  by  the  com-  that  the  rate  is  reasonable.  In  this  way  the  law  says 
pony,  and  the  unjust  discrimination  discontinued,  to  the  railroad  company.  You  may  duuige  what  you 
At  that  time  the  railroads  charged  six  dollars  per  car-  please  if  you  con  show,  when  your  charges  are  ques- 
load  more  for  delivering  grain  on  the  track  than  to  tioned,  that  they  are  reasonable.  In  other  words,  the 
an  elevator.  Since  then  the  railroads  have  disoon-  General  Assemoly  has  attempted  to  take  the  burden  of 
tinned  this  practice.  The  action  of  the  Commission-  proof  from  the  shoulden  of  the  complunants  in  a  suit 
en  in  stoppmg  this  abuse  has  resulted  in  an  annual  against  a  railroad  compenv  for  extortion,  and  put  it 
saving  to  tno  grain-raisers  of  Illinois  of  vast  sums  of  on  the  shoulden  of  the  ocfcndant ;  and  it  lias  done 
money.  Other  coses  won  by  tho  people  were  appealed  this  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  **  what 
to  the  Supreme  Court  The  judgment  in  one  or  these  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  freight  over  a  railroad  is  at  best 
waa  reversed,  but  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  depending  on  a  great  varie- 
Court,  as  two  of  tho  dissenting  Justices  assert,  tho  ty  of  complicated  facts^  possessed  omv  by  the  railroad 
conaUtutionali^  of  the  act  is  assumed,  and  an  intmiii-  company,  and  which  it  may  furnish  or  withhold." 
tion  is  given  that  it  will  be  sustained  when  its  merits  The  Legislature  has  attempted  to  make  the  possessora 
are  discussed ;  but  the  law  has  not  yet  been  passed  of  the  lusts  fUmish  them  for  the  use  of  courts  and 
upon  by  the  Court,  and  the  fact  must  therefore  oe  ap-  juries.  It  is  true  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
parent  that  the  Commissionera  can  not  act  under  tne  schedules  of  rates  are  something  more  than  evidence, 
existing  condition  of  things  with  the  confldenoe  they  that  they  are  facts  upon  which  actions  against  rail- 
would  poesess  if  the  law  hod  been  dedded  by  the  roads  must  be  based.  But  the  Legislature  did  not  in- 
highest  tribunal  in  the  State  to  be  constitutionaL  tend  to  absolutely  fix  maximum  rates.    The  Legisla- 

r^otwithstanding  the  difflcultieB  experienced  by  the  ture  intended  to  establish  a  standard  of  what  is  faur 

Commissioners,  there  has  been  rapid  progress  made  and  reasonable  in  the  chai^^  made  in  the  tronsao- 

in  Illinois  toward  a  settlement  of  the  rauroad  question  tiona  of  railroad  business ;  it  was  intended  to  allow 

through  their  agency.  the  roods  to  charge  all  they  ought  to,  and  devise  a 

In  1871  the  Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  method  by  which  a  determination  could  be  reached, 

was  established.    Its  creation  was  resisted  both  by  when  any  one  should  complain  that  they  were  charg- 

ratlroad  ooiporations  and  public  warehousemen,  and  ix^g  more  than  in  Mmess  they  ought  to  charge, 

after  its  organization  they  treated  it  with  little  oonsid-         j^  ^ ^^i^^i^^  v«  „«;;i . 

oration.  They  reflwed  tJ  recognize  its  authori^  But  ^^  conclasion  he  said  : 

after  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  In  my  judgment,  if  the  Commission  were  dispensed 

States  dedaring  the  doctrine  that  the  Government  with  by  the  Leffialaturo,  difficultieB  would  soon  ari£«, 

may  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  agitation  would  commence  again,  and  controvenies 

ana,  when  necessary  for  the  public  good,  the  manner  would  run  riot.   New  le^lation  would  follow,  another 

in  which  each  shall  use  hia  own  proper^,  the  railroad  board  of  some  kind  would  soon  be  created,  and  the 

corporations  and  public  warehousemen  began  to  grow  track  we  have  just  paased  over  would  be  aeain  trav- 

less  determined  in  their  opposition  to  the  attempts  to  eled  by  the   people^a  representatives.     The   Board 

control  them,  until  now  there  is  very  little  opposition,  should  be  sustained  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 

They  now  give  prompt  attention  to  requests  of  the  Instead  of  being  destroyed,  it  should  be  strengUiened. 

Commissionera  for  the  correction  of  abuses  called  to  It  should  not  only  have  the  authority  with  which  it  is 

its  notice  by  their  patrons,  and  thus  the  Commia-  now  vested,  but  more;  it  should  be  made  a  l^al  arbi- 

sionen  not  only  settle  questions  arising  between  rail-  trator  in  aU  mat^en  of  oontrovony  between  railrood 

rood  corporations  and  their  ^tronsTout  it  may-  as  companies  and  warehouses  and  their  patrons,  and 

truthfVilly  be  said  of  this  as  of  tho  Enghsh  and  Massa-  should  be  required  to  make  examination  of  roads,  and 

ohusetts  Conunissions,  that  the  yery  fact  of  its  exist-  be  invetited  with  authority  to  compel  reoaration  of  un- 

cnce  has  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  abuses  formerly  safe  or  defective  bridges,  culverts,  track,  and  rolling 

practiced  by  such  corporations  which  were  angrily  stock.                           S.  M.  CULLOM,  Governor, 

comphiined  of  by  the  people.    The  Commission  has  ««         .,       i     j.  ^v    c*  *    ^\.x^  «*^^-*^;i  ♦^ 

also,  in  some  instances/s^own  to  compbunants  that  The  railroads  of  the  State  which  reported  to 

the  hardships  complimed  of  wore  not  the  fault  of  the  the  Commissioners,  coanting  doable  and  single 

raihoad  oompanic*,  but  re«»ulted  fVom  causes  affecting  tracks,  etc.,  own  18,477  miles,  of  which  12,984 

the  markets  outside  of  railroad  control  and  interfer-  ^^  j^id  with  iron.    During  1878  920  miles  of 

"^It 'is  a  curious  fact  that  tho  conclusion  reached  by  8'«®^  a^d  298  of  iron  were  laid.  Forty-three 
the  English  statesmen  in  1874  was  reoched  m  Dlmois  corporations  with  14,476'02  miles  of  road  re- 
in 187S— the  conclusion  that  railroad  companies  ought  port  $364,145,688.95  capital  stock.  Of  this, 
to  have  the  right  to  control  their  own  aflSure,  fix  their  $59,684,277.56  is  preferred,  and  is  reported  by 
own  rates  of  transportation,  be  iKh  fh)m  meddlesome  #A„if^w.„  «rv«*«««;^a  iTftriirV/^oila  msVA  nn  rf»ani. 
lesrisktion,  and,  aa*it  has  ieen  expressed,  work  out  jonrteen  companies.  Eight  roads  make  no  cam- 
their  own  destiny  hi  their  own  way,  just  so  long  as  ^^  stock  returns.  Six  of  these  are  in  the  hands 
they  show  a  reasonable  regard  for  tlie  requirements  of  receivers.     Daring  1878  dividends  were 
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declared  aggregating  $11,058,030.06,  or  an  av-  cBirien,  wanhousemenv  or  fenTineii  is  held  to  be  a 

erage  of  619  per  cent,  on  the  entire  amount  of  P^li<^  employment,  aa  distinguished  from  or^naiT 

^  ^_  ^ ;.  !l«^Av— ^j  .4.^.  u  .^^^^^^  «-  ^^-  DUBmew  puwuitB,  and  m  my  opinion  »re  equally  aub- 

oommon  and  preferred  stock  reported  as  pay.  jeot  to  legialative'control  as  oo£mon  cameifs. 

ingdividends.    Forty-two  roads,  with  14,886-12  ^  ^ 

miles  of  track,  re[>ort  bonded  indebtedness  of  A  sab-committee  then  proceeded  to  Chicago 
$828,799,690.68,  an  average  of  $21,631  per  mile,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  legislating  for  the 
Thirty-three  companies  report  floating  debts  redaction  of  sleeping-car  rates.  Ample  faclli- 
aggregattng  $11,838,802.79.  The  aggregate  of  ties  were  offered  to  them  by  the  President  of 
bond^  and  floating  debt  reported  in  1879  is  the  Pullman  Palace  Gar  Oompany  (Mr.  George 
$340,638,399.47,  an  increase  of  $66,680,869.34  M.  Pullman),  who  likewise  made  a  statement 
over  last  year— -$60,636,866.26  of  bonded  and  of  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  the  company. 
$6,046,493.08  of  floating.  This  increase  may  He  read  the  contract  with  the  Chicago  and  Al- 
be  aocoanted  for  in  some  measnre  by  the  fact  ton  Railroad,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
that  some  of  the  roads  have  added  to  their  Pnllman  Company  mns  it  scars  on  the  line 
debts,  bnt  mnob  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  due  of  that  road,  and  tfien  submitted  statements 
to  the  more  perfect  returns  made  by  the  com-  drawn  from  the  books  showing  that  the  invest- 
panies.  The  ordinary  operating  expenses  of  ment  account  ofthe  Pullman  Company  with  the 
1878  compared  with  those  of  1877  snow  a  de-  Chicago  and  Alton  road  was  $176,090  in  eleven 
crease  of  $423,179.81,  while  the  expenses  called  deepers,  the  number  on  that  road.  The  gross 
extraordinary  have  been  increased  over  those  earnings  for  1878  of  these  eleven  cars  were  $66,- 
of  that  year  $7,862,621.26.  The  total  number  023,  and  the  Pnllman  Company  received  $7,080 
of  passengers  carried  during  1878  was  21,636,-  mileage  from  the  Alton  Company,  making  the 
487.  The  number  carried  one  mile  was  830,-  gross  revenae$60, 104.  The  operating  expenses, 
817,898.  The  average  receipts  per  passenger  on  the  other  hand,  for  conductors,  porters,  etc., 
per  mile  were  8*18  cents.  The  total  tons  of  were  $12,940;  repairs  on  cars  were  $18,287; 
freight  carried  were  80,233,808.  The  total  tons  and  the  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  eleven  cars 
carried  one  mile  were  6,937,068,264.  The  av-  were  $1,210,  making  the  net  earnings  $22,- 
erage  number  of  tons  carried  per  train,  twenty-  664.88,  from  which  was  to  .be  deducted  6  per 
one  roads  reporting,  was  107.  The  highest  av-  cent  for  annual  depreciation  on  the  oars.  This 
erage  number  of  tons  carried  per  train  was  320 ;  showed,  as  the  result  of  the  figures,  that  out  of 
the  lowest  average  was  28  tons.  The  average  about  $60,000  gross  earnings  the  oompany  re- 
number of  tons  carried  per  car  was  7*64.  The  alized  $13,999.83,  which  were  divided  among 
increase  in  tonnage  of  1878  over  that  of  1877  the  stockholders.  Similar  statements  were  sub- 
is  8,768,172,  or  12*4  per  cent.  mitted,  showing  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
The  Committee  on  Railroads  in  the  Lower  to  the  Qllnois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
House  of  the  Legislature  instructed  its  chair*  and  Quincy,  the  Northwestern,  and  other  roads, 
man  to  inquire  of  the  State  Attorney-General  It  was  next  shown  from  statements  before  the 
*'  whether  corporations  operating  sleeping-cars  committee  that  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road, 
in  the  State  were  subject  to  legislative  controL"  taken  as  an  example,  the  year's  earnings  per  car 
His  reply  was  as  follows :  per  ^p  were  $91.84,  and  the  expenses  $16.40, 

_.  _^  V   ...  J  *         u    *u  leaving  the  net  earnings  of  each  trip  at  $4.94 

The  same  question  was  submitted  to  me  by  the  _  -.«,  ft,-fu^-  4.u„4.  fuJ^-.*.--  A«i.«;m<M  nni-  noo. 

Houae  CominTttee  on  Railroads  two  years  ago.  "^  The  »  ^?  ^"'^^^'ir**  the  gross  earnings  per  pas- 

oondusion  then  reached  was  that  persons  or  oorporar  senger  were  $1.78  and  expenses  f  1.88,  leav- 

tions  operating  sleepuur-cars  upon  TBilrooda,  as  that  ing  the  net  earnings  at  40  cents  per  passenger, 

bushiess  is  now  generally  conducted,  were  subject  to  jff,  Pullman  explained  that  the  reason  the 

legislative  control  m  like  manner  aa  common  carriers,  ^^.n^  PArninfffl  nnr  nroAAnirpr  were  t1  TS  instand 

(9!  "  Chioaro  Lesal  News,"  p.  221.)    Subsequent  re-  ^^  earnmgs  per  pcssenger  were  f  1 .  /o  msi^aa 

iwtion  haTconflFmed  me  in  ttat opinion.    The  recent  ot  $2,  the  price  per  berth,  was  that  many  of 

dedsions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  and  of  the  the  passengers  were  not  berth  but  merely  seat 

United  States  recognize  the  following  as  a  sound  legal  passengers, 
principle:  Whenever  any  peiron  pursues  a  public  em-        ^  most    important  military  question   was 

terpeo'?Sr»SS^^fS',nWm^riJS  ra)^  by  the  S<^ioa.of  the  L^lature.    The 

are  undera  moral  duress  to  submit  to  his  terms  if  he  Mihtary  Committee  of  the  House  were  in- 

is  unrestratned  by  law ;  then,  m  order  to  prevent  ex-  structed  to  report  "  on  the  present  necessity 

tortion  and  abuse  of  hU  position,  the  pnce  he  may  for  a  State  military  organization."    They  re- 

w.  The  People,  40  lib.  (§4  U.  S.),  uJ ;  C.  B.  and  Q.  ia«t  two  years,  and  with  that  experience  so 

R.  B.  Co.  M.Iowa,  4  nis.,  155;  Peck  W.C.  and  N.W.  fresh  m  the  minds  of  every  member,  they 

By.Co.,W.,  1S4;  Stone  w.  Wisconsin,  id.,  181.)    Per-  were    compelled    to    recognize    the    wisdom 

sons  or  corporations  operating  sleeping-cars  upon  raU-  ^[^i^h  provided  the  State  with  a  citizen  sol- 

p.T»^'»'Sa^rf"^a^T;  cHery  in  that  honr  of  ardent  need  (referring  to 

Lire,  and  performin  part,  at  least,  the  duties  which  the  raikoad  nots).    Therefore  they  concluded  ^ 

would  otherwise  devolve  upon  the  common  carriers,  that  '^  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  which  the 

Upon  the  line  of  railroads  upon  which  they  operate,  representatives  of  the  people  could  not  safelj 

brought  out 
the  mem- 
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bera  (Mr.  Tra8d«Il>  in   the   debate   on   the  by  the  Board  of  Edaoatton  or  School  Directon 

bill :  when  it  is  shown  that  its  bodily  or  mental  oon- 

He  denied  Mr.  Erhjudt't  sutement  that,  because  the  ditio^  or  application  to  study  for  the  required 

Gonntitation  save  one  man  the  right  to  cany  arms,  period,   prevents  its  attendance,   or  for  any 


oarry ,     -                  _          i  ,         -      .       - 

thoritT.    He  knew  the  pe<^le  were  able  to  Buppreaa  prevent  the  payment  of  any  laborer,  nuner,  or 

rioUs  oat  it  was  not  &ir  to  requira  them  to  meot  sud*  mechanic,  as  wages,  with  goods  or  supplies,  or 

den  dangen  without  Bufflcient  preparation,  and  theea  any  order,  check,  device,  etc.,  after  passinir  the 

^o"srr,"ssrt«iS'^zs,'?f  li^^nS  ifPt""-  ^'rf!r*  ^^.^v^rr'-  \.?^ 

be  tolerated  jfor  a  moment    He  knew  that  an  anned  objection  was  based  on  the  hardship  which 

bodv  of  men  exiated  in  Chioago  who  were  a  menaoe  would  ensue  to  the  laborer  without  money,  to 

to  the  peace  and  order  of  that  city.    He  cared  not  be  thus  cut  off  from  the  credit  he  requires  to 

what  thev  were  caUed,  but  was  m  &vor  of  oompcUinff  obtain  goods  or  supplies. 

them  with  shotted  guns  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and         »rv  ^  jr x.       c     • •«  xu  •*     *.•    • 

preventiiig  the  bloSdy  contests  that  will  inevitably  The  number  of  prisoners  m  the  penitentianes 

oome  if  they  are  not  disbanded.    If  thev  had  griev-  of  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 

anoes,  they  must  redress  them  at  Uie  balfot-boz.    No  1,898,  of  whom  29  were  females.    A  propofii- 


vastly  __. 

ter  than  it  was  in  Europe.    Their  homes  were  pro>  its  favor  that  the  tables  of  Joliet  Prison,  as 
tected.  and  no  execution  officer  can  enter  there  to  well  as  other  prisons,  show  that  a  man  sen- 
strip  them  of  their  home  comforts.    In  eveiy  way,  tAnned  for  life  rarelv  Hvaa  mor^  thAii  tfln  vAfmi 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  had  emulat^i  eadl  a  ft^/v  .  ♦?  T!i^.  V1!1iki      ♦    •           ^^' 
other  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  workhigmen.  Alter  that  time  the  terrible  strain  upon  his 

mind,  with  no  hope  of  ever  again  being  per- 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  100  mitted  to  see  his  friends  in  this  world,  causes 
yeas  to  37  nays.  Of  those  voting  for  the  bill,  him  to  give  up  in  despair  and  die,  or  he  becomes 
71  were  Republicans,  23  were  Democrats,  and  a  maniac  and  is  sent  to  an  asylum  to  spend  the 
6  were  Greenbackers.  Of  the  87  voting  no,  remaining  years  of  his  life.  If  the  law  was  so 
3  were  Socialists,  2  Greenbackers,  2  Republi-  amended  that  a  convict  should  not  be  sen- 
cans,  and  80  Democrats.  It  provided  subston-  tenced  for  a  longer  term  than  thirty-three 
tially  that  the  entire  male  population  shall  be  years — the  average  life  of  man — he  might, 
enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  that  only  a  portion  under  the  present  good-time  law,  shorten  his 
oonsistiDg  of  8,000  men  shall  be  oiganized  and  time  one  year  and  three  months  in  the  first 
armed ;  and  the  parade  and  drill  of  all  otiier  five  years  and  one  half  after  that ;  so  that  if  a 
military  organizations^  except  under  certain  man  is  sentenced  for  thirty -three  years,  he 
stated  circumstances,  is  prohibited  unless  li-  can,  by  obeying  all  the  rules  of  the  prison,  end 
censed  by  t^e  Grovernor.  This  law  when  en-  his  sentence  in  a  little  less  than  twenty  years, 
forced  would  oblige  the  armed  companies  re-  The  committee  say  they  are  of  the  opinion 
pnted  to  be  Socialists  in  Chicago  to  disband,  that,  if  a  man  can  not  be  reformed  in  that 
A  test  case  under  the  law  was  therefore  made  time  and  safely  returned  to  society,  he  ought 
up  by  one  of  these  companies,  which  drilled  to  have  been  hung  in  the  first  place, 
without  a  license.  One  of  its  members  was  An  act  was  passed  to  create  a  Bureau  of 
arrested  and  convicted,  but  subsequently  re-  Labor  Statistics,  with  five  Commissioners, 
leased  on  a  habeas  eorpug  writ  by  the  Circuit  three  of  whom  shall  be  manual  laborers.  Its 
Court.  It  declared  the  law  to  be  unoonstitu-  duties  are  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and 
tional  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  the  right  to  present  in  biennial  report  to  the  General  As- 
bear  arms  is  an  inalienable  one,  of  which  a  sembly,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  depart- 
man  can  not  be  deprived  except  under  due  ments  of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  its 
process  of  law ;  and,  second,  that  Congress  by  relations  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social. 
Its  act  of  1792  has  enrolled  every  able-bodied  educational,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
citizen  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  and  no  State  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  pros- 
law  can  provide  for  drilling  and  organizing  perity  of  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and 
only  a  part  of  this  militia  force.  This  decision  productive  industir  of  the  State.  The  corn- 
is  based  nominally  on  the  amendment  of  the  pensation  of  the  Commissioners  is  limited  to 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  de-  $150  per  year,  and  of  the  secretary  to  $1,200. 
dares  that  '*  a  well-regulated  militia  being  The  returns  of  the  local  assessors- of  the 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  Btate,  the  State  made  in  August  show  the  valuation  for 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  the  year  in  all  but  five  counties.  The  follow- 
not  be  infringed."  The  case  will  be  taken  to  ing  are  the  returns  since  1872:  1878,  $1,194,- 
the  highest  Court  for  final  decision.  221,550 ;  1874,  $1,194,456,461 ;  1875,  $1,025,- 

A  compulsory  education  bill,  requiring  the  428,289 ;  1876,  $958,405,803 ;  1877,  $892,380,- 

attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  972;  1878,  $818,987,409;  1879,  $752,239,937. 

eight  and  fourteen  for  at  lea^  twelve  weeks  in  addition  the  Board  of  Equalization  assesses 

in  eaeh  school  year,  unless  the  child  is  excused  annually  about   $40,000,000.     These  figures 


Ao*  that  fa  tiiii  period  there  ttu  been  a  de- 
crease in  tbe  local  assessment  of  about  8T  per 
cent.  It  ia  believed  that  for  1679  tbe  aoiual 
assessment  does  not  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  tbe 
MtDs)  cash  value  of  the  propertj.  The  num- 
ber of  oattia  aseeased  in  the  ounntlee  of  tbe 
8tat«  in  June,  1878,  was  1,776,101  ;  In  1878, 
l,7S2,OS7 ;  of  fat  cattle  for  market  Id  1879, 
873,673.  The  number  of  sheep  assessed  in 
like  maaoer  for  187S  was  77B,7&7;  for  1879, 
Tfl3,7S8;  nnmber  of  fat  sheep  for  market  in 
1870,  1BS,633.  Tbe  nnmber  of  horses  assessed 
in  1877  was  9IS,990;  in  1876,  904,918j  ia 
1870,  987.117,  The  nombor  of  molea  and 
aases  asaessed  in  1877  was  137,117;  in  18T8, 
ise,87ei  in  1870,  129,848. 

liie  crop  of  wheat  for  1879  was  the  largest 
ever  prodnced  in  the  State.  Its  amount,  as 
likewise  tbe  amoant.  price,  value,  etc.,  for  tbe 
last  twenty  year*,  may  be  seen  in  tbe  followiog 
table: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  acreage  of  2,440.809 
for  1870  has  been  exceeded  bj  the  wheat  aore- 
BRe  of  1803,  1867,  I86B,  18S0, 1874,  and  1876. 
The  average  jield  per  acre,  181  bnshels,  for 
1879,  is  the  largest  (»i  record.  Tbe  eioeptioii- 
all;  large  average  jielda  reported  generally 
ooDsiat  of  new  varieties  of  wneat  reoentlj  in- 
troduced. The  1879  crop  ia  over  forty-flve 
mllllua  bnabels  (46,417,061),  or  over  eleven 
million  (1 1,634,268]  bnshels  more  than  anj  pre- 
oedioft  crop.  The  value  of  this  crop  is  nearly 
forty  million  dollars  ($80,980,689),  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  tow  average  price  (87  eta.)  per  bushel 
when  compared  with  former  years,  will  not 
yield  the  prodacer  as  large  retams  as  the  1864, 

1866,  and  1867  orops.  The  1864  wheU  crop 
of  88,371.178  boshels,  at  tl.66  per  buBfae],  re- 
tnmed  the  producer  over  flfty-one  million 
dollars  ($(1,736,818).  The  1863  crop  of  28,- 
661,421  boshels,  valaed  at  $1.08  per  bushel, 
brouitht  •86,104,248;  and  tbe  following  crop, 

1867,  of  twenty-eljtht  millioa  bnshels,  at  )1.97, 
was  valued  at  $66,160,000.  The  price  per 
bnahel  was  lower  tlian  tliat  of  1679  io  1860, 
BE  MS.;  1831,  71  ct«.:  1869.  76  ota.;  1860, 
n  oU. ;  187t,  88  Ota. ;  and  1878,  80  ot&    The 


apring  wheat  crop  of  1878  waa  8,870,361  bnsh- 
eU;  the  crop  of  1879  was  3,876,409,  a  de- 
crease of  neariy  half  a  million  bnshels  (403,- 
842).  The  1678  crop  was  valued  at  |3, 189,208, 
wbUe  that  of  1870  u  valued  at  t2,663,8S3,  & 
decreaM  in  one  year  of  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars ((625,821). 

The  product  of  bay  shows  a  falling  off  in 
acreage,  aa  against  16T8,  of  185,708  acres,  tho 
total  acreage  in  1878  l^ing  2,847,658,  and  in 
1670,  2,161,760.  Tbe  average  yield  per  acre 
in  1870  was  one  and  a  fifth  ton,  and  the  aver- 
age price  per  too  (6.87,  making  the  total  value 
of  the  crop  $16,428,012. 

The  rye  crop  ranks  fourth  in  the  extent  of 
area  of  the  cultivated  crops  grown  in  the  State. 
The  area  of  rye  reported  for  1870  waa  285,073 
acres ;  the  srea  for  the  previous  year  waa  262,- 
736,  showing  a  decrease  for  1870  of  17,006 
acres.  The  1870  acreage,  with  one  exception 
(1878),  is  the  largest  reported,  and  the  averase 
yield  per  acre  has  not  oeen  equaled  except  m 
1872.  The  1870  crop  of  4,238,624  bushela  waa 
tbe  largest  ever  produced  in  the  State,  and  the 

Juality  waa  good.  The  crop  was  valued  at 
1,091,404,  and  has  only  been  exceeded  by  the 
crop  of  1877,  which  was  estimated  at  $2,103,- 
800. 

The  crop  of  oats  waa  of  medium  good  quality. 
The  area  for  1870  waa  1,631,130  acres;  the 
1878  acreage  of  oats  was  1,767,063— a  decrease 
of  126,814  acres  in  1670.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  of  oats  waa  33^  buahela— an  increase 
of  three  bushels  per  acre  over  that  of  tlie  pre- 

The  corn  crop  of  64,634,660  bushels  exceed- 
ed tbe  1878  yield  of  68,434,666  burets  by 
1.240,014  bushels.  The  average  price  per 
buabel  of  23  eta.  was  two  cents  in  advance  of 
the  price  of  1878  at  corresponding  date.  The 
1870  crop,  valued  at  $13,069,132,  exceeds  that 
uf  1878,  valued  at  $10,634,911  by  $1,374,261. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Chica^,  Burlintrton,  and 
Quinoy  Railroad,  which  with  its  branch  and 
leased  roads  has  ],866  miles  of  track  in  Illinoii 
and  Iowa,  gives  as  the  gross  earnintca  for  1870 
$14,612,105,  and  aa  the  net  earnings  $7,260,038. 
There  was  an  increase  of  31,678  over  1878  in 
the  passengers  carried,  and  of  711,343  tons  in 
the  freight  traffic. 

The  nnmber  of  flre,  marine,  and  inland  in- 
snrance  companies  complying  with  tlie  laws  of 
the  State,  and  aathorized  to  do  hnuness  for 
1670,  was  171.  These  companies  may  be  clasM- 
fled  aa  foUowa :  Joint-stocE  companies  of  Illi- 
nois, 6 ;  mutual  companies  of  lUinoia.  3 ;  joint- 
stock  companies  of  other  States,  186;  motool 
oompaoies  of  other  Statea,  6 ;  foreign  compa* 
Dies,  18.  Total,  171.  The  nnmber  of  district, 
county,  and  townahip  mutaal  fire-inauranca 
companiM  organised  in  the  State,  and  autbor- 
ixed  to  do  business  during  1870,  was  120,  be- 
ing au  increase  of  10  during  tbe  past  year. 
The  following^  table  giveit  a  comparison  of  tbe 
a^^egate  buaioeaa  of  last  year  with  that  of  for- 
mer years  since  1830 : 
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Tbe  right  of  directors  to  prescribe  »  ooorae 
of  study  wsa  decided  by  tiie  Supreme  Court 
during  tbe  previoaa  jear.    It  uid : 


Som^  decisioDS  reUtiug  to  schools  in  the 
8tat«  have  been  made.  No  board  can  employ 
ft  teacher  legally  for  a  period  eitending  be- 
yond their  term  of  office.  The  teacher  mast 
itaTe  a  legal  certificate  when  be  makes  his  con- 
tract with  tbe  directors. 

A  minority  report  ftom  a  comniittee  on  o])- 
tlonal  studies  made  to  the  School  Board  m 
Ohicsgo  objects  to  the  higher  branches,  as  Ger- 
man, miisic,  and  drawing,  introduced  in  the 
lower  grades  of  scbools  to  the  eiclasioo  of 
English  studies.  The  minority  say  that  Chi- 
cago has  Bchool-roonka  large  euough  to  bold  at 
anyonetime  but  40,000  of  tbe  13G,000  children 
of  a  school  age.  On  tbe  average,  children  in 
Chicago  attend  a  school  but  410  days  before 
tearing  tbe  public  schools  altogetiier,  and  one 
fourtli  of  the  children  in  school,  it  was  found  on 
inquiry,  had  averaged  bnt  100  days  of  school- 
ing. Uf  this  limited  time,  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity include  all  the  instruction  received  in 
public  schools  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, one  uxth  goes  to  learning  to  read  music. 
Taking  the  entire  number  of  children  collec- 
tively, and  the  exclusion  of  music  and  drawing 
wonld  add  one  month  a  year  to  tbe  instruction 
of  48,000  children'b  commop -school  Htiidies; 
and  three  fourths  of  these  children  do  not  stay 
more  than  long  enough  to  receive  a  rudimen- 
tary drill  in  those  studies  nnder  the  tiiost  fa- 
vorable training.  The  Chicago  school  authori- 
ties decided,  however,  to  continue  the  present 
oourse  of  music  and  drawing,  a  course  arranged 
for  twelve  years,  although  not  one  child  in  a 
hundred  completes  it. 

ThequestioQ,  "Areschool  boards  authorized 
to  make  socb  regnlatioos  as  will  allow  teach- 

s  and  principals  to  require  written 


Superintendent  Slade,  1o  wbiob  he  replied: 

Id  tbo  43tli  section  of  the  school  Imw  are  these 
words :  "  Tlie;  (the  directoral  shall  adopt  and  enforce 
all  necesnnry  rutee  and  nvulations  for  the  manago- 

saty  rulefl  and  rogulationn  certMidy  include  those  that 
tend  to  secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  and  to 
prevent  truancy,  lardineis,  and  absenteoism ;  and  I 
can  thinli  of  no  moro  reasonable  ropilation  for  secur- 
ing ngulsrity  and  punctuality  of  attendance  than  that 
of  requirins  pupila  to  show,  by ' ' 


■  bore  anthoriwdj  that  they  bs  ressonabla ;  and 
wDsnever  thay  wpoar  not  la  be  so,  the  coutta  must, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  decUre  (bam  void.  To  render 
them  reasonaMe,  they  should  tend  in  some  degree  to 
the  Bcoomplishment  of  tbe  otgects  for  which  the  eor- 
pontion  was  crested  and  ita  powers  amftmd.  It  is 
unqueationably  reasonable  that  pujnls  shall  l>e  elasii- 
fled  with  Kapoctto  the  sevetal  branches  of  study  pur- 


prompt  attendance,  dilipsnce  in  etndy,  and  proper  de- 
portment All  regulaQona  or  rules  to  these  ends  an 
tor  tlie  benefit  of  all,  and  presumptively  promotivaof 
the  inlsnats  of  aU. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  abont 
three  million  dollars  ot  the  obligations  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  issued  in  excess  of  the  oonstitntional 
provision,  were  invalidated.  It  was  held  that 
mnnicipal  bodies  can  exercise  only  sncb  powers 
as  are  conferred  opon  them  by  their  charter ; 
and  all  persons  dealing  with  them  are  sup- 
posed to  see  that  they  have  power  to  perform 
the  proposed  act.  Such  corporations  are  cre- 
ated for  governmental  and  not  for  commercial 
pnrposes.  Beooe  no  power  to  borrow  money 
IS  incident  to  the  performance  of  the  dnties 


it  of  power  only  that  they  can  create  debts. 
Ko  one  lias  tbe  right  to  presome  the  existence 
of  such  power,  and  persons  proposing  to  loan 
money  to  a  city  should  see  tuat  there  is  such 
power;  and  if  the  holders  of  certificates  omit- 
ted to  do  BO  when  tbey  loaned  tbe  money,  it 
was  their  own  fault. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northwestern  University 
BS.  The  People,  etc.,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  thus  speak  of  the  term  "for 
school  purposes,"  which  wB*  material  to  the 

The  distinction  la,  ws  think,  very  broad  between 
proper^  contributing  to  the  purpose  of  a  school,  mads 
to  aid  m  t}>e  education  of  peTwms  In  that  school,  and 
that  which  is  directly  or  immediately  subjected  to  use 
in  the  school.  The  purposes  of  the  school  and  the 
achool  are  not  idcDtioil.  Tbe  purpose  of  a  school  or 
university  ia  to  ^vo  youth  an  cducMion.  The  money 
which  Domee  fVom  the  sole  or  tent  of  land  dcdicmted 
to  tjiat  objeot  aids  this  purpose.  Land  so  held  or 
leased  is  lield  Ibr  sohaal  pn^>osce,  in  tbe  fulksc  snd 
clearest  sense,  A  devise  of  a  hundred  aoca  of  land 
lbs  Presldetit  of  tbe  DniveTsity,  for  the  purposes 


but,  if  the  President  tkiled  Id  da  k  , 
eery  would  compel  him  to  eieeute  the  trust ;  bnt  if  bs 
i_;-j  1.  -11  *.r  *-i-  — .  —J  piid  ihe  proceeds  into 
w  ud  in  the  support  of 


lotsed  it  all  fbr  fair  n 


in  Ibe  opinion  iiivcn  on  this  auWct  by  Dr.  Hainan 
when  hswas  Baperinlcndent.  fiesays;  "Thariaht 
>Dd  duty  of  directors  lo  make  and  enforce  aucb  regula- 


What  is  knowD  as  "minority  representa- 
tion,"  or  the  cumulative  method,  prevails  ia 
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the  election  of  memben  to  the  State  Legisla- 
tore.  (See  '^Annoa]  OyclopsBdia^'  for  1871, 
I>age  678.)  The  State  is  divided  into  fifkj 
representative  distriots,  and  each  elects  three 
members  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, thns  making  the  total  number  168.  Each 
▼oter  has  three  votes  for  Assemblymen,  and 
can  oast  them  for  whomsoever  he  pleases,  or 
can  divide  them  up  into  fractions  of  not  less 
than  one  half  and  distribute  them  among  tiie 
candidates;  or  can  cast  one  vote  only  in  whole 
or  in  halves,  two  votes  only  in  wholes  or  in 
halves,  or  not  vote  at  all  The  working  of  the 
system  will  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
votes  for  Secretary  of  State  and  for  Assembly- 
men in  several  districts. 

In  the  11th  district  the  relative  strength  of 
the  three  parties,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
▼otera,  are  shown  by  the  return  tor  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  election  in  November,  1878,  as  fol- 
lows: 


counths. 

lUpu 

Smith, 
Mai. 

ClOTWy 

7V»K#lb 

8.774^ 
«,«4i 
8.808 

1;^ 

8,8Afi 
8,868i 

2,787i 
8,80« 
879 

80TI 

K«nd»ll 

Orandy 

8,810{ 

Totala 

8^7 

S,872i 

6.182* 

The  result  was  the  election  of  the  two  Repub- 
licans and  one  Nationd  as  before,  although  the 
change  of  the  Nationals  of  Grundy  to  Clover, 
the  Democrat,  nearly  secured  bis  election. 

The  16th  di»trict,  composed  of  Kankakee  and 
Iroquois  Counties,  gave  the  following  vote  for 
Secretary  of  State : 


OOUNTHa. 


Kuikftkee. 
IroquoiB... 


Toteli. 


B«p. 

Dm. 

1,789 
8,448 

800 
895 

4,178 

1,495 

Nai. 


868 

8,048 

8,48Qr 


oouirnxs. 


Owmll 

Whitaslde. 


Totals.. 


B«p. 

D-. 

1,475 
8,494 

897 
908 

8,980 

1,899 

Nat. 


841 
1,578 


Whole  Domber 7,165 

Republican  maioritv  over  all,  768.    The  vote 
for  members  of  the  House  was  as  follows: 


oonyms. 

AOm, 
Rap. 

Shaw, 
Rap. 

FMtty 

Mat. 

ChM^ 

CwniU 

8.18&i 
8.981i 

8,241 
8,867 

1,C07 
4,888 

1,18?* 

Mil* 

Wbitockle 

Tntalf.          .  ..,. 

8,107 

5,608 

^899 

8k860 

Two  Republicans  and  one  National  were 
elected,  the  latter  representing  the  stronger 
minority.  One  Republican  received  more  votes 
than  the  other,  for  various  reasons.  The  whole 
number  of  Republican  votes  was  11,716;  of 
National  votes,  6,829;  of  Democratic  votes, 
8^860.  Dividing  these  aggregates  by  three  will 
give,  approximately,  the  number  of  voters  of 
each  party,  viz. :  Republican,  8,906 ;  National, 
1,609  and  2  votes  over ;  Democratic,  1,288  and 
1  vote  over ;  an  aggregate  of  6,798,  which  was 
877  votes  less  than  the  number  cast  for  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  18th  district  is  composed  of  the  counties 
of  De  Kalb,  Kendall,  and  Grundy,  and  gave  for 
Secretary  of  State  the  following  vote : 


Whole  number  of  TOtos. 8,097 

The  vote  for  members  of  the  House  was  as 
follows  in  the  district:  Buck,  Rep.,  6,241i; 
Secrest,  Rep.,  6,808|;  Taylor,  Dem.,  4,818; 
Peters,  Nat.,  7,966.  Two  Republicans  and  one 
National  were  elected.  By  dividing  the  aggre- 
gate vote  of  each  party  by  three,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  each  party  ciist  about  the  same 
proportionate  vote  for  members  of  the  House 
as  for  Secretary  of  State. 

The  17th  district  is  composed  of  La  Salle 
County,  and  gave  the  following  vote  for  Secre- 
tary of  State:  Republican,  4,867;  Democratic, 
2,617;  National,  2,687.  The  National  vote 
was  only  20  in  excess  of  the  Democratic,  but 
tlie  Democrats  had  two  candidates  and  the 
Nationals  one.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
Orooker,  Rep.,  6,799;  Bowen,  Rep.,  6,118; 
Armstrowr,  Dem.,  4,284;  MiUer,  Dem.,  8,782f ; 
Richey,  Nat,  7,682J.  The  two  Republicans 
and  the  Nationid  were  elected. 

The  vote  for  Secretary  of  State  in  the  86tb 
district  was  as  follows : 


COUMTnES. 

Itopw 

D^ 

Mat. 

Maeon 

988 
516 
884 
701 

8,040 

1,278 
1,026 
1,280 
1,049 

450 

Brown 

661 

Cms .'..,. 

589 

Menard 

787 

Totalt. 

4.688 

8,867 

00UNTII8. 

lUp. 

D-. 

Mat. 

De  Kelb 

837T 
1.518 
1,696 

6l4S6 

6B1 
IMI 
19e 

898 

Keodell 

6A8 

Qnindx 

1,166 

Total*. 

997 

8,606 

The  candidates  and  vote  for  members  of  the 
House  were  as  follows :  Wheeler,  Rep.,  8,876 ; 
Snyder,  Dem.,  7,628 ;  Masters,  Dem.,  6,446| ; 
Savage,  Nat.,  7,9144.  The  result  was  that  one 
of  each  party  was  elected. 

In  the  46th  district  the  vote  for  Secretary  of 
State  was  as  follows : 


Whole  Domber  of  TOtet 8,989 

The  number  of  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
was  the  same  as  in  the  11th  district,  and  the 
TOtea  were  as  follows : 


COUMTin. 

Bn*. 

Don. 

Mai. 

Jefferton. 

816 

866 

1,000 

1,277 
1,A84 
1,764 

6T8 

Hamilton 

826 

White. 

896 

Totalis 

8,081 

4,076 

1,T94 
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The  vote  for  members  of  the  Hoase  in  this 
disfcriot  was  as  follows:  Green,  Dem.,  6,522; 
OampbeU,  Dem.,  5,075^;  Ta^rlor,  Rep.,  6,936; 
Moss,  Nat.,  5,880.  One  of  each  party  was 
elected. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  State,  the  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  number  of  votes  of 
each  party,  the  number  of  members  to  which 
each  was  entitled,  and  the  number  which  each 
obtained : 


PARTIES. 

Votan. 

Mambm 
to. 

■iMt. 

B«pqMk»n .,. 

20«,468 
170,066 

%te8 

Tl 

8S 

1 

T9 

Democimtlo. 

n 

National 

10 

8 

ToUl 

i4i,470 

16S 

1» 

Where  there  are  but  two  parties,  and  each 
district  elects  three  members,  the  cnmalativ« 
system  enables  a  minority  to  be  represented 
where  the  minority  has  more  than  one  third  as 
many  votes  as  the  minority  party,  bat  not 
otherwise. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  judiciary 
was  held  on  June  2d.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
unchanged,  all  the  old  incumbents  being  re- 
elected. Of  the  forty-four  Circuit  Judges 
chosen  in  the  thirteen  circuits  of  the  State  and 
Cook  County,  twenty-nine  were  reelected,  and 
fifteen  were  new  men.  Politically,  the  Su- 
preme Judges  stand  5  Democrats  to  2  Repub- 
licans, and  the  Circuit  Judges,  26  Republicans 
to  18  Democrats;  but  party  lines  were  not 
drawn  in  the  election  of  the  former,  and  in 
only  a  few  circuits  in  the  choice  of  the  latter. 

INDIA ,*  a  British  viceroy alty  in  Asia.  Vice- 
roy and  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Lord 
Lytton,  appointed  in  1876;  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army,  Sir  Frederick  P.  Haines. 
The  Executive  and  Leffislative  Coancil  is  com- 
posed as  follows:  The  Viceroy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Mi^or-G^neral  Sir  £.  John- 
ton,  Sir  John  Strachey,  Whitley  Stokes,  A. 
Rivers  Thompson,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  Sir 
Alexander  J.  Arbuthnot.  The  lieutenant-frov- 
emors  of  the  provinces  are  honorary  members 
of  the  Council  when  it  meets  in  their  respec- 


tive provinces.  Cktvemment  Secretaries:  For 
the  Interior,  Sir  8.  C.  Bayley ;  for  the  Finances, 
R.  B.  Chapman;  for  Agnculture  and  Com- 
merce, A.  0.  Hume ;  for  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  0. 
Lyall ;  for  Military  Affairs,  Ck>lonel  A.  John- 
son ;  for  Public  Works,  Colonel  A.  Fraaer ;  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  D.  Fitzpatrick.  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  different  provinces  are  as  follows : 
Bengal,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  A.  Eden; 
Northwest  Provinces,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir  G.  E.  W.  Couper,  Bart. ;  Pn^jaub,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, R.  £.  Egerton;  Central  Prov- 
inces, Chief  Commissioner,  J.  H.  Morris;  Brit- 
ish Burmah,  Chief  Commissioner,  C.  Atchison; 
Madras,  Governor-General,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos;  Bombay,  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Sir  R.  Temple,  Bart 

The  area  and  population  of  British  India, 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


niiamENCiis  and  fbovinceb. 

Fkvsldeney  of  Bengal : 

Lower  Bengal 

Aaaam 

Northwest  ProTinceft 

Pnidaub 

Central  ProTincea 

Brttlah  Bormah 

AJnieer  and  Mairwan 

Berar 

Ifyaote 

Coorg  

Fkvaldenef  of  Madras 

"        ofBombar 

Tinder  Brltiah  admtntttimtlon 
Feadatory  states 

Total 


Sq. 


IBCSOO 
4A.80S 

104,9Tft 
84,908 

88,fifie 

S,TU 

17,711 

29,885 

8,000 

188,866 

184,10i 


eO,808,80T 

4,108,019 

42,001,488 

17,611,408 

8,80U19 

9.747,148 

896,889 

9,996,496 

6,06^419 

168319 

81,679,618 

16,849,906 


191.09^44A 
48,908^068 


940,998,000 


The  emigration  of  coolies  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


TSARS. 

TnmUmatm. 

Fraa 

Cakatte. 

Wmn 
Aoehpoftk 

1878 

1,654 

17,171 

1J19 

1874 

9,669 

94,669 

9,105 

1876 

1,886 

90,980 

8,909 

1876 

994 

9,861 

1,944 

1877 

•  •  •  •  • 

7,784 

9,896 

1878 ' 

8,880 

18,448 

9,804 

Tc«d. 


90,067 
99348 
96325 
11,486 

10360 
96^189 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  years 
1876-78  were  as  follows: 


YSAR8. 

Groa  rmlpto. 

SZPSIiniTUBIi. 

■-Pl»(+) 

iBlBdh. 

labghnd. 

T0taL 

«r  Jhadi  (— ). 

187^.'76 

£51301.068 

6A.995J85 
68,969301 

£40,486,068 
44,710,800 
4^,464,088 

£9,15^060 
18,467,768 
14,048360 

£49,641,118 
68,178,668 
62319388 

4- 1,668.945 

1876-*77 

-  9.182,778 

lS77-'78 

-8346,087 

The  new  coinage  for  the  year  ending  March 
31, 1878,  was  as  foUows:  Gold,  £16,636 ;  silv^er, 
£16,180,326;  copper,  £148,691;  total,  £16,- 
844,593,  against  £6,894,663  in  1877. 

The  public  debt  of  India  on  March  81,  1878, 
was  as  follows : 

^  For  a  ftill  aoeonnt  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  the  distribotion  of  the  popalatlon  acoordlnff 
to  relUrlon  and  sex.  and  the  population  ot  cities,  se«  **  Anonai 
PjrelopcdU*'  for  1876i 


I.  Oonsolldsted  Debt 

1.  FisTSble  In  India: 

Bearing  Interest £74,906,460)    ^v^eiuMA 

Hot  bearing  Interest...         48,070  f   «743043W 

9.  Parable  In  Bnirland : 

Bearing  Interest 69,666,1161      muvtms 

Not  bearinir  interest...         90,917  f      w»6Ti,Wi 

Total  consolidated  debt £184.681368 

IL  Not  ooBsoUdated  debt 19,008317 

Total,  Kaich  81, 1878. £1401664.776 

•♦         ♦•      "   1877 " 
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The  rallies  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export  for  the  years  1877-78  were  as  fol* 
lows  (aocording  to  the  '^  Statistical  Abstract  re- 
nting to  British  India,''  Ko.  18,  London,  1870) : 


ARTICLn. 


( 


Grain,  ptfttealArly  rico  *nd  pad 
dy 

B«ed«  Mid  fniiu 

GoIodUI  ffooda,  pftrtlcnUriy  taa  I 
•ad  coffee f 

W1B6B,  splrita,  uid  malt  and  oth^  I 
•rliqaon. f 

OoaL 

Coaol^  allk^  aod  wool 

Wood^  timber,  and  carytn^  ma- 1 

Hide*  aad  akiaa. 

Druga,  ebemlcala,  oUa^  and  retln. 

Optom 

Yama  and  wo?en  gooda  of  all  f 

kinds J 

Other  manafactorea 

IflaeaUaneona  gooda 


Total  goods 

Total  predooa  metala. 


Grand  total 


£89,000 

1,660,000 

1,402,000 

1,008,000 

280,000 

8,604,900 

787,000 
1,482,000 

20,781,000 

0,282,000 
8,t01,000 


£89,826,000 
17,866,000 


£66,681,000 


£10,181^000 

7,860,000 
S.601,000 


14,684.000 

9,128,000 
12,874,000 

8,497,000 

480,000 
1,400,000 


£6M86.000 
8,156.000 


£07,841,000 


The  movement  of  shippieg  for  1877-78  was 
as  follows : 


KATIONAUTr. 

SXTBKSD. 

CtMAXKD, 

VMMb. 

T-. 

VvMta. 

r^ 

British 

1,831 

1,572 

777 

2,128 

2,157,155 
219,786 
808,918 
106,795 

1,972 

1,445 

740 

2,027 

2,10^225 
19a938 
878.081 

BritUh  Indian 

FoMin 

KatiT*. 

104,486 

Total,  18n-*78. 
Total,  1676-77. 

6358 
6376 

2,877,640 
2,791384 

6,181 
6,888 

2,876,780 
2,842,168 

On  March  81, 1878,  there  were  8,215  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation,  of  which  2,171  miles 
are  government  roads,  and  6,044  miles  private 
roads.  The  number  of  postK>ffices  was  4,107. 
The  nnmber  of  letters  sent  in  the  ^mt  precede 
ing  was  115,089,886,  and  the  nam'oer  of  papers 
10,999,758.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines 
on  March  81, 1878,  was  18,210  miles,  and  of 
wires  42,687  miles;  nnmber  of  stations,  289. 
In  the  year  1877-*'78  the  nnmber  of  dispatches 
seat  was  1,481,452;  the  receipts  were  £806,-» 
089,  and  the  expenditures  £852,186. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
British  India  daring  the  year  1879  was  the 
war  against  Afghanistan.  The  history  of  this 
war  nntil  the  reoconpation  of  Oabool  by  the 
British  has  been  given  in  the  article  Afohait- 
isTAN.  A  proclamation  was  issaed  by  General 
Roberts  after  he  reoccnined  Oabool,  offering 
aii  annaity  to  those  Afghans  (provided  they 
had  not  been  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the 
embassy)  who  had  taken  np  arms  onder  the 
belief  that  Yakoob  Khan  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
British  camp,  on  condition  of  their  sorrendw* 
lag  their  arms.  Sir  Richard  Temple  arrived  at 
Oandahar  November  18th,  and  held  a  brilliant 
levee,  which  was  attended  by  the  Afghan  Gk>v* 
emor  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  city  and  the 
snrronnding  districts.    The  Governor  of  Qhvor 


nee  arrived  at  Oabool  on  the  15th,  having  been 
summoned  there  by  General  Roberts  for  an 
inquiry  into  his  loyalty,  and  reported  that  his 
district  was  very  nnsetUed.  The  moUahs  had 
been  preaching  against  the  British  occupation, 
and  malcontents  had  assembled  there  in  con* 
siderable  numliers.  General  Baker  was  dis- 
patched with  a  small  body  of  troops  to  settle 
the  country  and  procure  supplies.  On  the 
20th  General  Roberts  received  the  first  convoy 
from  Peshawer  by  the  new  route  of  the  Lata- 
band  Pass,  the  crest  of  which  is  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Skirmishing  continued  with 
the  natives.  Some  cavalry  who  were  sent  out 
to  arrest  participators  in  the  massacre  of  the 
British  embassy  were  attacked  by  the  Afghans 
from  the  hills,  and  retired.  A  larger  force, 
whioh  was  sent  out  at  daybreak  the  next  day 
to  attack  the  enemy,  found  that  they  had  fled, 
whereupon  it  burned  nine  villages  containing 
only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  were  first  driven 
out. 

On  the  1st  day  of  December  the  Ameer 
Takoob  Khan  started  secretly,  undur  the  care 
of  a  British  guard,  for  Peshawer,  whither  he 
had  been  summoned  by  the  Viceroy.  It  was 
now  apparent  that  the  Ameer  was  really  held 
a  prisoner  by  the  British.  He  still,  however, 
asseverated  bis  innocence  of  any  connection 
with  the  massacre,  having  told  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  LondoD  ^^  Times  *'  the  day  before  he 
left  the  camp  that  he  had  never  had  one  mo- 
ment's disagreement  with  Sir  Luuis  Oava^narL 
and  that  the  outbreak  was  an  unpremeditated 
act  of  the  rebellious  soldiery,  which  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  control,  and  which  he  deeply 
deplored. 

Mohammed  Hussein,  a  son  of  the  groat 
Ameer  Dost  Moharomed,  was  appointed  Gov* 
emor  of  the  Maidan,  a  district  thirty  miles 
from  Oabool,  but  was  murdered  a  few  days  af- 
terward by  the  Afghan  regulars  and  hill-men. 
The  newly  appointed  governors  of  Kohistan 
and  tiie  Logar  Valley  were  threatened  with  the 
same  fate.  The  Afghans  who  had  collected  at 
Ghuznee,  now  numbering  7,000  men,  started 
from  that  place  in  the  first  week  of  December, 
with  the  intention  of  Joining  a  body  of  8,000 
men  who  were  inarching  from  Kohistan  upon 
Oabool.  On  the  10th  General  MacPherson  oc- 
cupied Sarkb-Kotal  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  two  bodies,  attacked  the  Kohi- 
Btanis  who  occupied  a  positiim  near  by,  and 
dislodged  them.  General  Baker  was  to  move 
by  the  way  of  Oharasiab  to  take  tliem  in  the 
rear,  while  General  Massey  was  to  join  Gen- 
eral MacPherson  by  the  way  of  the  Ohardeh 
Valley  for  a  oombined  movement,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  driving  the  enemy  upon  General  Baker's 
command.  The  latter  movement  miscarried, 
and  General  Massey  was  met  by  the  force  from 
Ghuznee  under  Mohammed  Jan,  considerably 
outnumbering  his  own.  He  charged  upon 
them  without  apparent  effect  upon  their  body. 
The  enemy  then,  having  been  checked  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  Oabool  gorge,  turned  and 
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ooonpled  the  heights  south  of  the  Bala  Hissar.  tillery  was  ordered.  A  fire  was  accordingly 
An  attempt  was  made  hj  the  British  on  the  opened  on  the  enemy's  flanks,  which  speemly 
18th  to  capture  the  ridge  above  the  Bala  His-  dislodged  them.  The  cavalry  pursued  and 
sar,  but  it  was  not  carried  out  with  success,  sabered  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  retired 
and  the  fighting  of  the  14th  and  16th  did  not  from  all  points  and  hastily  entered  the  city, 
result  in  any  material  improvement  of  their  Some  near  villages  were  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
position.  General  Roberts  then  collected  his  ish,  particularly  those  oh  toe  Bu&iJl  road, 
troops  in  the  Shirpoor  cantonments,  northeast  The  success  of  the  British  proved  to  be  com- 
of  Gabool,  where  he  waited  for  reinforcements,  plete.  The  enemy's  loss  was  severe,  one  re- 
while  the  Afghans  were  left  in  possession  of  port  saying  that  the  ground  around  Shirpoor 
Gabool.  The  cantonment  of  Shirpoor  was  con-  was  thick  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Those 
sidered  well  enough  fortified  to  withstand  any  of  the  enemy  who  lived  in  Gabool  went  straight 
attack  that  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  it,  and  to  their  houses  after  their  defeat.  The  Eohi- 
was  supplied  with  provisions  to  last  several  stanb  and  Logaris  remained  in  Gabool  for  a  few 
months.  A  few  days  afterward  the  Indian  hours,  but  bS  fled  during  the  night.  Two  of 
Government  published  an  explanation  of  the  the  enemy's  leaders,  Mushki  Alim  (a  priest) 
military  situation,  stating  that  General  Roberts  and  Mohammed  Jan,  fled  early  in  the  day,  and 
had  ample  transport  and  ammunition ;  that,  be-  another  prominent  leader  was  reputed  to  have 
sides  the  28  cannon  belonging  to  his  force,  he  fled  toward  Wardak,  with  Takoob  Khan's  eld- 
had  214  captured  cannon,  many  of  which  were  est  son.  Takoob  Khan's  wife  and  mother,  and 
rifled.  His  intrenchments  could  easily  be  held  a  daughter  of  the  late  Akbar  Khan  (who  was 
by  2,500  men,  leaving  6,000  free  for  offensive  the  principal  opponent  of  the  British  in  1841), 
operations.  General  Bright  had  12.000  men  were  captured.  The  Bala  Hissar  and  the  city 
between  Jumrood  and  Jagdalak,  with  80  ean-  of  Gabool  were  reoccupied,  and  by  the  29th  of 
non,  two  months'  supplies,  and  sufficient  trans-  December  the  country  around  Gabool  and  the 
port.  Including  the  forces  at  Gandabar  and  in  line  of  communications  were  reported  clear, 
the  Koorain  Valley,  the  total  field  force  was  An  attack  was  afterward  made  by  a  khan  with 
45,000  men,  with  160  guns,  and  was  considered  2,000  followers  on  Golonel  Norman  at  Gunda- 
ample  for  present  requirements.  muk,  but  the  enemy  was  driven  off.  General 
On  the  17th  of  December  General  Gough  left  Baker  was  dispatched  on  the  27th  with  1,700 
Jagdalak  with  reinforcements  for  Shirpoor  and  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  four  guns. 
Gabool.  By  the  18th  the  defences  of  the  Shir-  to  Kohistan.  He  there  destroyed  the  fort  of 
poor  cantonments  had  been  completed.  The  the  hostile  chief  Mirbatcba,  which  he  found 
enemy  at  that  time  oocnpied  the  heights  over  abandoned,  and  received  the  submission  of  sev- 
the  city,  but  did  not  descend  into  the  plains,  eral  Kohistani  and  Logari  chiefs.  Mohammed 
which  were  patrolled  by  the  British  cavalry.  Jan  sent  propositions  for  peace,  in  which  be 
General  Roberts  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  demanded,  among  other  conditions,  that  the 
General  Gough  to  make  an  attack,  but  intend-  Briti^  forces  should  return  to  India,  and  that 
ed  to  begin  the  offensive  before  he  came  up  if  a  promise  should  be  given  to  send  hack  the 
a  suitable  opportunity  should  offer.  The  ene-  Ameer,  while  two  British  officers  should  re- 
my's  force  was  diminishini;.  One  of  their  main  at  Gabool  as  hostages  for  the  fulfillment 
prominent  leaders  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  of  the  promise.  Ko  notice  had  beefi  taken  of 
which  took  place  on  the  17th.  Mohammed  these  propositions  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Jan  Mardak,  the  real  A^han  leader,  was  re-  A  fresh  body  of  reinforcements  from  £ng- 
ported  to  have  proclaimed  Takoob  Khan's  eld-  land  left  Portsmouth  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist 
est  son  Ameer.  On  the  22d  General  Gough  of  January,  1880.  At  that  time  10,000  men 
reported  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  engage  were  on  their  way  through  the  Afghan  defiles 
the  Ghilzais  all  along  his  line  in  order  to  re-  to  the  relief  of  General  Roberts ;  about  one 
press  their  desultory  attacks,  had  driven  them  fourth  were  British  and  the  rest  natives.  Two 
off,  and  hoped  that  they  were  dispersing.  Re-  thousand  men  held  the  fort  of  Lundi  Kotal, 
enforcements  continued  to  advance,  but  Gen-  and  a  similar  number  that  of  AU  Musjid. 
eral  Roberts  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  wait  There  were  600  Sepoys  at  Jumrood  and  5,000 
for  them.  Desultory  attacks  were  kept  up  iJl  at  Peshawer,  and  bodies  were  marching  for- 
the  day  of  the  22d ;  and  information  was  re-  ward  from  Jelalabad  and  Gundamuk,  whose 
ceived  during  the  day  that  an  attack  would  be  places  were  to  be  supplied  by  troops  from  Agra, 
made  by  the  enemy  at  daybreak  on  the  28d.  Meerut,  and  Bombay. 

Bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  occupying  the  The  annual  financial  statement,  published  by 
distant  villages  and  approaching  nearer  as  it  the  Indian  Government  in  March,  produced  an 
became  dark.  At  6  o'clock  the  next  morning  unfavorable  impression.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  fire  was  lighted  on  the  Asmi  Heights  as  a  the  actual  deficit  of  1877-'78andthe  estimated 
signal,  and  immediately  afterward  the  attack  deficit  of  1878-'70  amounted  to  over  16i  mil- 
was  begun  on  three  sides.  The  British  were  lions,  and  that  the  public  debt  within  the  same 
already  prepared  for  it.  Hie  strongest  demon-  time  increased  by  about  15  millions,  a  strong 
strations  were  made  on  the  northeast,  where,  dissatisfaction  was  felt  with  the  resolution  of 
as  soon  as  the  enemy's  intention  was  fully  de-  the  Government  to  exempt  from  import  duty 
reloped,  a  counter-attack  wiUi  oavidry  and  ar-  all  cotton  goods  containing  no  yam  of  a  higher 
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number  than  30*8,  a  measare  wbich  was  ex-  menta,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  actual  ftnancial 
pected  to  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  position  of  the  Indian  Government.  It  pointed 
revenue  by  £200,000.  The  Indian  press  and  out  that  orders  had  already  been  issued  for 
public  were  sJmost  unanimous  in  condemning  reducing  the  expenditure  the  next  year ;  that 
that  step,  and  many  went  so  far  as  to  assert  altogether  in  the  civil  department  alone  a  sav- 
that  the  interests  of  India  were  being  sacrificed  ing  of  £1,000,000  was  hoped  for;  and  that  an 
to  those  of  Manchester.  Tenders  for  a  new  inquiry  was  even  then  proceeding  with  a  view 
4|  percent,  loan  of  60  millions  of  rupees  hav-  to  the  reduction  of  the  military  expenditure, 
ing  been  called  for  by  the  Government,  a  total  A  policy  of  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment 
amount  of  over  67  millions  was  tendered  in  was  to  be  followed  in  every  branch  of  the  pub- 
May,  of  which  40  millions  allotted  to  the  low-  lie  service.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Su- 
est  tender  were  accepted  at  94  per  cent,  and  preme  Government  toward  reducing  the  oen- 
tba  loan  was  issued  at  an  average  rate  of  94|,  tral  establishments  was  the  abolition  of  the 
making  the  actual  amount  to  be  received  by  separate  departments  of  revenue,  agriculture, 
the  €K)vernmeni;  about  88  millions  of  rupees,  and  commerce,  established  by  Lord  Mayo  in 
On  May  Sd  a  Government  order  was  issued  on  1871.  The  business  of  these  departments  was 
the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  public  expendi-  divided  between  the  home  and  financial  offices, 
ture.  All  departments  were  directed  to  re-  the  former  to  be  henceforth  called  the  Home, 
trench  expenses,  but  it  was  in  the  public  works  Revenue,  and  Agricultural,  the  latter  the  Fi- 
that  the  greatest  retrenchment  was  contem-  nance  and  Commerce  Department  The  busi- 
plated.  No  new  works,  even  if  already  sane-  ness  connected  with  ports  and  navigation, 
tioned,  were  to  be  commenced  without  special  which  had  hitherto  been  transacted  in  the 
orders,  and  the  outlay  on  reproductive  works  Revenue,  went  to  the  Military  Department 
was  to  be  largely  out  down.  Military  charges  The  immediate  savhog  would  be  only  the  sala- 
were  left  untouched  for  the  present,  but  the  ries  of  the  secretary  and  the  registrar,  amount- 
duty  was  declared  of  reducing  them  to  the  ing  to  50,000  rupees  per  annum ;  but  it  was 
lowest  point  compatible  with  safety.  expected  that  a  further  saving  of  40,000  rupees 

A  memorial  addressed  by  the  Madras  Oham-  would  be  ultimately  effected, 

ber  of  Oomnieroe  to  the  British  House  of  Oom*  In  July  Mr.  Hope  introduced  a  bill  in  the 

mons  was  especially  severe  in  its  criticism  Supreme  Council  for  the  relief  of  the  indebted 

upon  the  financial  administration  of  the  Gk>v«  ryots  of  the  Deocan.    Its  main  points  are  as 

ernment.    It  charged  Sir  John  Straohey  with  follows :  All  loans  are  to  be  registered  before 

direct  breach  of  faith  in  having  applied  the  village  registrars;   imprisonment  for  debt  is 

famine  taxation  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  abolished ;  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 

oountry,  and  affirmed  that  any  bank  or  public  tion — ^in  other  words,  the  old  system  of  village 

company,  which  ignored  the  solemn  pledges  it  punchayets — ^are  recommended ;  receipts  are 

had  ^ven  to  the  shareholders  in  the  same  way  to  be  furnished  to  borrowers,  as  well  as  an 

as  the  Government  of  India  had  broken  faith  annual  statement  of  accounts.   By  these  means 

with  the  taxpayers,  would  forfeit  all  daim  to  the  ryot,  invariably  an  uneducated  man,  is  vir- 

SubHc  confidence.  Equally  severe  was  an  ad-  tnally  protected  from  fraud.  It  was  referred 
ress  delivered  in  May  by  Mr.  Tule,  President  to  a  select  committee,  and  was  passed  by  the 
of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Speak-  Supreme  Council  on  October  24tn. 
ing  of  the  trades*  license  tax  instituted  last  On  November  14th  Sir  John  Straohey  intro- 
year  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  famine-insur-  duced  a  bill  in  the  Legislative  Council  for 
anoe  fhnd,  he  asserted  that  wis  tax  had  been  amending  the  license-tax  acts,  and  extending 
levied  and  collected  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  taxation  to  the  official  and  professional  classes, 
large  numbers  to  conclude  that,  if  there  were  The  ostensible  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
a  choice  between  famine  and  tax,  they  would  relieve  the  poorer  commercial  classes  at  the 
certainly  prefer  famine.  expense  of  toe  richer  professional  and  salaried 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Government  chisses.  The  passage  of  this  bill  was  postponed 
issued  a  circular  to  the  local  administrations  until  1880,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  Chambers 
directing  that  in  future  no  person,  not  being  a  of  Commerce  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  CaJcut- 
member  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  or  ta,  which  bodies  pointed  out,  in  memorials  ad- 
of  the  Staff  Corps,  or  a  native  of  India,  shall  dressed  to  the  Council,  that  the  proposed  tax 
be  appointed  to  any  office  carrying  a  salary  of  was  but  an  income-tax  under  another  name, 
200  rupees  per  month  or  upward  without  the  and  earnestly  protested  against  the  reversal  of 
previous  sanction  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  policy  deliberately  adopted  after  an  ex- 
Council.  Exceptions,  however,  are  made  in  banstive  mquiry  six  years  ago.  The  memorial 
favor  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  of  the  Calcutta  Chamber  further  pointed  out 
State  to  the  financial,  educational,  and  forest  that  the  state  finances  were  in  a  much  bet- 
departments;  and  the  circular  is  to  be  held  not  ter  condition  than  was  anticipated  when  tiie 
to  apply  to  the  appointments  to  the  depart-  budget  was  prepared,  and  that  there  was  a 
ments  of  opium,  salt,  customs,  survey,  mint,  good  prospect  of  further  improvement  These 
public  works,  and  police.  prospects  should  not  be  clouded  by  vex- 
On  June  16th  the  Supreme  Government  is-  ations  changes  of  the  law,  which  would  have 
sued  a  financial  circular  to  all  the  local  govern-  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  public  burdens 
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at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ill  able  to  tnj  the  expenseii*    The  people  of  India  pro- 
bear  thenL  tested  againet  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  a  war 

The  great  khoomb,  or  dnodecennial  feetiira],  in  whicu  politios   bad    been  divorced   from 

at  Hni^dvrar  proved,  like  that  of  1867,  diBa»-  morak ;   and  contended  that  in  the  eircnm- 

trons  in  its  oonaequences.    From  760,000  to  stances  they  ooght  not  to  be  called  apon  to 

1,000,000  pUgrims  assembled,  and,  despite  the  pay  aby  part  of  the  cost,  or  that,  if  any  pay- 

precaotions  taken  by  the  authorities,  cholera  ment  was  to  be  made,  England  should  bear  an 

in  a  severe  form  broke  out  a  few  days  before  adequate  part  of  the  cost.   The  main  grievance 

the  close  of  the  fisdr.    The  streams  of  return-  which  the  natives  felt  was  that  they  had  no 

ing  pilgrims  cairied  the  disease  in  various  di-  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and 

reotions  toward  their  homes,  and  soon  after  the  this  they  thought  ought  to  be  remedied.    Mr. 

close  of  the  fair  outbreaks  were  reported  from  Bright  also-  made  a  long  speech  in  which  he 

Delhi,  Umritsnr,  lUwul  Pindee,  and  other  dwcdt  on  tlie  burdensome  character  of  the 

places  of  northern  India.     Great  mortality  military  expenditure  in  England,  and  said,  if 

among  the  pilgrims  was  reported  from  sevml  there  was  no  possible  eseape  from   it,   he 

districts ;  thus  it  was  asserted  that  of  80,000  thought  it  would  be  almost  better  to  surren- 

who  went  to  the  fair  from  a  single  district  of  dor,  to  confess  the  failure  of  English  rule,  and 

Knmaon,  one  fourth  were  missing.  to  say  that  the  government  of  a  great  empire 

A  severe  famine  prevailed  in  the  tributary  in  Asia  by  persons  sent  out  as  rulers  from  tiie 

state  of  Cashmere,  and  excited  the  serious  at-  small  island  of  Great  Britain  was  impossible, 

tention  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  im-  and  should  never  have  existed.   He  complained 

pressed  upon  the  Maharajah  the  duty  of  adopt-  of  the  high  salaries  paid  to  civil  servanta  in 

ing  eflSactive  measures  of  relief.     A  British  India,  and  of  the  non-fulfillment  by  successive 

officer  was  sent  to  assist  the  local  authorities,  governments  of  the  pledgee  made  to  the  people 

and  large  quantities  of  grain  were  dispatched  of  India  with  respect  to  the  facilities  to  be  af- 

to  the  distressed  districts.  forded  for  their  admission  to  the  civil  service. 

On  May  22d,  in  the  English  House  of  Com-  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Viceroy  was 
mons,  Mr.  C.  Stanhope  made. a  statement  of  made  on  December  12th.  He  had  just  arrived 
the  finances  of  India,  showing  an  estimated  in  Calcutta,  and  as  his  €ortSff6  was  driving  to 
deficit  of  £1,400,000  tor  the  coming  year,  the  Government  honse,  and  after  crossing  the 
which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  by  a  rednotion  Hoogly  bridge^  a  Eurasian  in  the  street  fired 
of  outlay  upon  public  works  and  upon  other  two  shots  from  a  revolver  at  Lord  Lytton^s 
branches  of  expenditure.  Mr.  Fawoett,  ao-  carriage,  and  then  a  third  shot  at  the  next  car- 
cepting  the  statement  as  a  vindication  of  his  riage,  in  which  Colonel  and  Lady  CoUey  were 
views,  changed  his  announced  resolution  for  seated.  Colonel  CoUey  jumped  from  the  car- 
diminishing  expenditure  into  one  of  approval  riage,  and  with  Captain  Kose  arrested  the  as- 
of  the  Government's  recommendations.  On  sassin  without  difficulty.  They  found  on  him 
May  28d  Mr.  O'Donnell  moved  a  vote  of  cen-  a  revolver  with  two  chambers  loaded  and 
sure  upon  Lord  Lytton  for  his  reply  to  a  depn*  three  recently  discharged.  The  roan,  whose 
tation  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  but  name  is  Deesa,  was  described,  as  being  intoxi- 
it  was  rejected  by  216  to  86.  On  June  12th  cated  at  the  time,  and  as  having  been  in  a  lu- 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  some  of  natic  asylum.  He  was  in  Government  employ 
the  recent  acts  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  but  was  dismissed 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  con-  owing  to  his  weakness  of  intellect,  and  was 
trol  over  Indian  expenditure.  On  July  ist  the  said  on  that  occasion  to  have  threatened  to  kill 
House  of  Commons  discussed  the  bill  to  enable  the  head  of  bis  department, 
the  Government  of  India  to  purchase  the  East  A  fresh  trouble  arose  in  October  for  the  In- 
Indian  Railway,  and  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Faw-  dian  Government  in  ^e  Naga  Hills.  On  Octo- 
cett  that  the  measure  should  not  be  regarded  her  14th  the  Naga  tribe,  which  murdered  an 
as  a  precedent  was  agreed  to.  On  the  2d  the  English  officer  nearly  five  years  ago,  attacked 
bill  was  passed.  and  killed  Mr.  G.  H.  Damant,  deputy  com- 

In  order  to  lay  some  of  the  grievances  of  missioner  and  political  agent  for  the  Naga 
the  people  of  India  before  the  British  public,  Hills.  The  tribes  which  cause  the  British  the 
the  Indian  Association  sent  a  barrister  of  most  trouble  are  tliose  which  inhabit  the  eoun- 
Calcutta,  Mr.  Lai  Mohun  Ghose,  to  England,  try  south  of  Assam.  They  occupy  the  districts 
On  July  28d  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  stretching  into  Bnrmah  past  Cachar,  Chitta- 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Bright,  gong,  and  Aracan.  Some  of  the  Nagas  have 
to  hear  his  address  and  '^  consider  certain  settled  down  to  a  peaceful  mode  of  existence, 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  Those  of  the  Lebsagur  district  may  be  classed 
of  India."  The  Lidian  barrister  severely  at-  among  these.  Whenever  (and  it  baa  been 
tacked  the  English  Government  in  India,  very  seldom  indeed)  an  outrage  has  occurred 
Qnestions  concerning  education  and  taxation  among  them,  they  have  at  once  made  ample 
had  alike  been  decided  in  such  a  way  that  the  atonement  to  the  British  officials,  resorting  to 
Indian  subjects  of  the  Queen  had  no  voice  the  simple  expedient  of  closing  the  neigh- 
in  their  consideration,  although  they  had  boring  market  to  the  offenders.  With  many 
to  pay  the  taxes  which  were  necessary  to  d^  other  sections  this  remedy  has  proved  effica^ 
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oions,  and  very  often  offenders  have  been  detailed  reports,  and  it  does  not  inolade  the 
handed  over  to  the  British  to  exact  justice  very  large  aocessLons  of  1877  and  1878  to  the 
from  their  persons  for  the  ronrder  of  the  police  two  Anglican  societies.  The  growth  of  the 
or  for  similar  crimes.  But  it  is  from  the  An-  missions  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  careful 
ffami  Na^9  that  most  trouble  has  come.  These  census  taken  by  the  Bev.  M.  A.  Sherring  in 
hold  a  portion  of  the  hills  which  stretch  be-  1871  gave  the  number  of  communicants  in  In- 
tween  Assam  and  Mannipoor.  The  Rigah  of  dia,  Geylon,  and  Burmah  at  78,494^  and  the 
Munnipoor,  at  whose  court  Uie  British  have  number  of  persons  connected  witli  the  Christian 
an  agent,  originally  sought  their  protection  community  as  818,363,  while  the  figures  given 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Burmese  ruler.  The  in  the  above  statement  for  1878-^79  are  for  In- 
Rajah,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  British  dia  alone.  The  present  number  of  the  Chris- 
representative,  has  governed  his  little  state  to  tian  communities  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Bur- 
their  entire  sadafaction ;  but  he  has  himself  mah  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Sherring  at  460,000 
been  beset  by  frontier  difficulties  with  those  sonls.  An  unprecedented  accession  of  adher- 
very  Augami  Nagaa  who  had  given  the  British  ents  took  place  in  1877  and  1878  to  the  Angli- 
so  much  trouble  for  over  fifty  years,  and  who  can  and  Baptist  missions  in  southern  India, 
were  again  the  aggressors.  The  attack  took  amounting  in  all  to  about  46,000  persons.  The 
place  at  Konoma,  in  the  heart  of  the  Augami  most  rapid  progress  has  been  made  hitherto 
country.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  among  the  aboriginal  and  Dravidian  races  and 
Mr.  Daraant,  together  with  some  seventy  of  the  lower  castes.  The  higher  castes  have  been 
his  followers,  at  Konoma,  the  Nagas  of  that  until  recently  nearly  inaccessible.  Conversions 
villi^^  marched  upon  Eohima,  and  were  joined  have,  however,  lately  begun  to  take  place 
by  wousands  of  their  tribesmen.  The  little  among  the  Brahmans,  but  are  still  so  rare  as 
garrison  then  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Reid  and  to  be  generally  deemed  worthy  of  especial 
a  small  detachment  of  the  48d  re^^ment ;  Mr.  mention.  The  Methodist  Presbyterian,  and 
Chorley,  of  the  police,  with  his  wife  and  his  Anglican  missions  in  the  Northwest  Provinces 
children ;  Mr.  Hmde,  of  the  police,  and  Mrs.  and  the  Punjaub  are  among  a  Mohammedan 
Damant,  who,  with  all  the  terrible  affliction  population,  who  are  represented  as  becoming 
that  had  just  fallen  upon  her,  had  now  to  go  gradually  more  amenable  to  their  influence, 
through  the  miseries  and  privations  of  a  siege.  The  Anglican  mission  at  Peshawer  has  out- 
At  the  most  there  were  only  150  men  whose  posts  among  the  Afghans,  and  records  several 
loyidty  could  be  depended  upon,  in  a  hostUe  persons  of  that  nation  among  its  converts, 
village  of  1,200  houses,  while  they  were,  in  The  most  extended  and  successful  operations 
addition,  completely  hemmed  in  by  a  horde  of  of  the  women's  missionary  societies  are  among 
savages,  who  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  the  zenanas  of  the  Hindoo  women,  through 
pitch  of  excitement.  Mr.  Hinde  with  100  po-  which  and  the  schools  connected  with  them 
lice  was  the  first  of  several  relief  partiea  to  the  families  of  the  higher  castes,  otherwise  in- 
reach  the  garrison,  but  was  not  strong  enough  accessible,  are  brought  under  missionary  infln- 
to  assail  ihe  Nagas.  Colonel  Johnstone,  the  ence.  The  missionary  schools  are  elementary 
political  agent  of  Munnipoor,  with  60  regulars,  or  vernacular,  middle  or  high  vernacular, 
60  police,  and  2,000  tribesmen,  reached  Eohi-  and  Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and  colleges  in 
ma  on  October  27th.  He  was  only  just  in  which  the  course  prescribed  by  the  University 
time.  The  Nagas  were  besieging  in  regular  is  followed  and  instruction  is  given  in  English, 
form  behind  intrenchments.  The  garrison.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  in  1872 
after  thirteen  days  of  defense,  was  reanced  to  was  122,872,  and  is  now  estimated  at  140,000, 
the  Ust  extremity.  Mijor  Gvuis,  with  200  men,  of  whom  about  20  per  cent  are  girls.  Beonlar 
arrived  later,  and  the  whole  party  feU  back  education  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
on  Samagating.  A  force  under  General  Nation  introduction  of  competitive  examinations  for 
was  assembled  at  Golaghat,  and  in  the  early  civil  appointments,  but  the  same  infiuence  haa 

Sart  of  November  set  out  to  punish  the  Nagas.  been  found  to  work  detrimentally  to  the  reli- 

everal  villages  were  occnpiea  and  burned,  and  gious  side  of  education.     Eight  colleges  are 

on  the  26th  the  village  of  Konoma  waa  at-  connected  with  the  Protestant  missions,  all  of 

tacked  by  the  British.    After  a  severe  struggle  which  are  affiliated  with  one  or  another  of  the 

the  natives   retreated  to  some   neighboring  Indian  untversitiea. 

heights,  and  the  village  was  burned  on  the  INDIANA.     The  biennial  session  of  the 

following  day.    This  virtually  put  an  end  to  Legulature  of  Indiana  commenced  on  January 

the  hostilities.  .  9th.     Lieutenant-Governor  Gray  presided  in 

Christianity  has  of  late  begun  to  make  con-  the  Senate ;  in  the  House  Henry  S.  Oawthorne 

aiderable  progress.     According  to  the  latest  was  elected  Speaker.    At  the  end  of  nxty 

attainable  statistics  of  the  Protestant  mission-  days  the  regular  session  expired:  a  special  ses- 

tfty  societies,  their  total  force  in  India  was  sion  then  followed,  and  the  final  adjournment 

represented  in  1879  by  1,833  ordained  and  as-  took  place  on  March  31st.    More  than  twioe 

■istant  missionaries,  and  88,149  communicant  as  many  bills  were  passed  at  the  special  session 

members.     This  statement  is  based  only  in  as  during  the  regular  one. 

part  on  the  reports  for  1878-79,  since  several  A  Senator  of  the  United  States  was  elected 

of  the  societies  have  not  recentiy  published  on  January  24th.     In  the  House  Daniel  W. 
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Yoorhees,  Democrat,  received  57  votes ;  Benja-  tion  of  specie  payments— yeas  50,  nays  88. 

min  Harrison,  88 ; Bnchanan,  2.    In  the  For  a  redaction  of  the  salaries  of  Federal  offi* 

Senate  Voorhees  received  26  and  Harrison  22  cers — ^yeas  90,  nays  2.    The  unconditional  re- 

Totes.    For  the  short  term  caused  by  the  death  peal  of  the  specie  resumption  act — ^yeas  50, 

of  the  late  Senator  Morton,  and  which  Mr.  nays  40.    The  repeal  of  the  act  exempting 

Voorhees  had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  United  States  bonds  from  taxation — ^yeas  57, 

to  fill   until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  nays  84.    The  repeal  of  the  law  exempting 

Mr.  Voorhees  received  in  the  House  57  votes  greenbacks  from  taxation — ^yeas  76,  nays  12. 

and  Godlove  8.  Orth  87.    In  the  Senate  Voor-  The  abolition  of  all  bank  issues— yeas  59,  nays 

hees  received  26  and  Orth  22.    Mr.  Voorhees  82.    The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold 

was  elected  in  each  instance.  and  «lver— yeas  85,  nays  5.    The  issue  by  the 

An  act  was  passed  relating  to  foreign  cor-  General  Government  of  fall  legal*tender  paper 

porations  domg  business  in  the  State,  which  money,  receivable  for  all  dues,  public  ana  pri- 

provides  that  any  such  corporation  which  shall  vate,  in  amonnts  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 

transfer  to  the  United  States  Court  any  suit  of  trade,  or  at  least  $30  per  capita — ^yeas  50, 

commenced  by  or  against  it  in  a  State  Court,  nays  40.    To  prohibit  the  further  issue  of  in- 

on  a  contract  made  in  the  State,  shall  thereby  terest-bearing  Government  bonds;  lost — yeas 

forfeit  all  right  to  transact  business  in  the  48,  nays  45.    That  Congress  take  immediate 

State,  or  hold  real  estate,  or  liens  thereon,  steps  whereby  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  limit  outside  cor-  Government  shall  be  paid  off  as  fast  as  it  shall 

porations  to  the  courts  of  the  State  in  all  salts  become  due,  according  to  agreement — ^yeas  84, 

founded  on  contracts  made  under  State  laws,  nays  4. 

and  prevent  the  harassing  and  expensive  prac-        An  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  rate  of 

tice  of  forcing  citizens  engaged  in  litigation  interest,  in  cases  in  which  the  parties  do  not 

with  such  corporations  to  appear,  with  their  agree,  shall  be  six  per  cent,  but  may  be  taken 

witnesses,  before  the  United  States  Court  at  yearly  or  for  a  shorter  period  or  in  advance; 

Indianapolis.  and  no  agreement  to  pay  a  higher  rate  shall  be 

A  Department  of  Statistics  and  Geology  was  valid,  unless  the  same  be  in  writing  signed  by 
created,  of  which  the  chief  officer  is  required  to  the  party  to  be  charged  therein.  By  and  in 
be  an  expert  in  the  sciences  of  geology  and  such  cases  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  contract  for 
chemistry.  His  duties  are  to  collect,  systema-  more  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  When 
tize,  tabulate,  and  present  in  annual  reports,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent,  is 
statistical  information  and  details  relating  to  contracted  for,  the  contract  will  be  void  as  to 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  commerce,  the  usorious  interest  contracted  for ;  and  in  an 
education,  labor,  social  and  sanitary  condition,  action  on  such  contract,  if  it  appear  that  in- 
vital  statistics,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  to  terest  at  a  higher  rate .  than  six  per  cent,  or  in 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  in-  case  of  a  written  contract  a  higher  rate  than 
dnslry  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  several  eight  per  cent,  has  been  directly  or  indirectly 
city,  incorporated  town,  county,  and  township  contracted  for.  the  excess  of  interest  over  six 
assessors,  trustees,  officers  of  school  boards,  per  cent  will  be  deemed  usurious  and  illegal ; 
and  boards  of  health,  in  their  respective  cities,  and  in  an  action  on  a  contract  affected  by  sach 
towns,  counties,  and  townships,  the  agents  or  usury,  the  excess  over  the  legal  interest  may 
superintendents  of  all  manufacturing,  mining,  be  recovered  by  the  debtor  whenever  it  has 
and  mechanical  establishments,  the  managers  been  reserved  or  paid  before  the  bringing  of 
and  superintendents  of  all  corporations,  manu-  the  suit 
facturing,  mechanical,  and  transportation  com-       An  act  was  passed  to  protect  the  miners  of 

Sanies  and  associations,  and  county  superinten-  Indiana  from  the  many  accidents  incident  to 
ents  of  schools,  are  required  to  make  reports  coal-mining.  It  provides  for  better  ventilation 
and  answer  such  questions  as  the  bureau  may  and  other  means  of  safety.  A  mine-inspector 
require  from  them.  The  chief  officer  is  further  will  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  he 
required  to  take  charge  of  the  geological  cabi-  must  be  a  practical  miner  of  twelve  years'  ex- 
net,  museum,  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus,  perience.  Also  an  act  abolishing  coroners' 
and  library,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  juries  was  passed. 

practicable,  to  add  specimens  to  the  cabinet  of  Seven  important  amendments  to  the  State 
minerals,  organic  remains,  and  other  objects  of  Oonstitation  were  agreed  to  in  1877,  by  a  ma- 
natural  history  peculiar  to  the  State  and  to  jority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the 
other  States  nnd  countries.  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature^  The  Legisla- 
Another  act  requires  locomotive  engineers  ture  at  this  session,  by  a  similar  majority, 
to  open  the  steam-whistle  when  approaching  a  agreed  to  the  same  amendments.  An  act  was 
turnpike  or  highway  crossing  at  least  eighty  also  passed  providing  that  these  amendments 
rods  distant  therefrom,  '*  and  to  sound  the  should  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State 
same  continuously  until  the  crossing  is  passed."  for  ratification  or  rejection,  at  an  election  to  be 
In  the  House,  resolutions  relating  to  the  fol-  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1880.  The 
lowing  subjects  were  voted  upon,  with  the  re-  law  providing  for  the  submission  of  these 
suits  stated :  To  indefinitely  postpone  a  resoln-  amendments  to  the  electors  of  the  State  enacts 
tion  congratulating  ^e  country  on  the  resuinp-  that  "  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  procure 
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ballots  of  blae  paper,  on  each  of  which  shall  be  Bhall  also  proy'ido  for  ihe  registntion  of  all  penona  en- 
printed  the  proposed  amendments,  and  below  ^^^^  ^  ^^^« 
eaoh  amendment  shall  be  printed  the  word  The  reasons  for  this  amendment  are,  that  the 

*  Yes  *  in  one  line,  and  in  another  line  the  word  oost  of  holding  a  generaJ  election  in  Indiana  is 

*  No  * ;  that  any  qualified  elector  may  vote  for  about  $1,000  to  the  county,  or  nearly  $100,000 
or  against  any  amendment  by  deoositing  one  to  the  State.  By  this  amendment  the  8tate  is 
of  said  ballots  in  the  ballot-box.  If  he  intends  saved  the  expense  of  double  elections  in  Presi* 
to  YOte  for  any  amendment,  he  shall  leave  dential-election  years.  But  this  is  not  alL 
thereunder  the  word  '  Yes  *  and  erase  the  word  The  other  States  of  the  Union  having  nearly 

*  No '  by  drawing  a  line  across  it,  or  otherwise,  all  changed  the  time  of  their  elections  to  No- 
If  he  intends  to  vote  against  any  amendment,  vember,  as  long  as  Indiana  continues  to  vote  in 
the  word  ^  Yes'  shall  in  like  manner  be  striok-  October  she  assumes  the  burden  of  the  Presi- 
en  out  and  the  word  ^  No '  left ;  and  if  both  dential  day.  In  1876,  counting  money  expend- 
worda  arfi  al)<vved^n  rftmaSn-jwithopt  eithur  ^j  ^^4  tim^  de^ot^d  to  it,  the  OotphAr  Al^tJAn 
of  them  being  so  erased,  the  vote  shall  not  be  cost  the  people  of  Indiana  over  $1,000,000, 
counted  either  way.*'  These  amendments  are  which  expense  was  avoided  by  the  States 
designated  by  numbers,  and  are  numbered  1,  which  did  not  vote  until  November. 

2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  and  9,  numbers  7  and  8  having  The  fourth  amendment  provides  for  striking 

failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  both  out  the  word  **  white  "  from  sections  4  and  6 

branches  at  this  session.  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  thereby 

These  amendments  relate  chiefly  to  the  mat-  making  it  conform  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

ters  of  economy  and  honest  elections.     The  United  States. 

first  proposes  to  amend  section  2  of  Article  II.  The  fifth  proposes  to  amend  the  fourteenth 

80  as  to  read  as  follows :  dause  of  section  22  of  Artide  lY.  so  as  to  read 

Sbotion  2.  In  all  eloctiona  not  otherwise  provided  as  follows : 

fe'.J*?  ^^  CoMtitution,  every  male  oitison  of  the  j^  relation  to  fees  or  salaries,  except  the  laws  may 

United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yew«  and  u^  be  ^^  n^e  as  to  grade  the  compcnaadon  of  offioem  & 

ward,  who  Bhall  have  resided  m  the  State  during  the  proportion  to  the  population  andthe  neoeaaary  servloea 

BIZ  months,  and  m  the  township  sixty  days,  and  m  the  n^quired. 

ward  or  precinct  thirty  days  immediateljr  preceding  ^ 

auoh  election,  and  eveiy  male  of  foreign  birth,  of  the  This  provision  will  enable  the  Legislature  to 

•8®.  ?^,^®'\^y"S??  y?*"  •"^  upward,  who  shall  have  grade  the  compensation  of  county  officers,  and 

resided  m  the  United  States  one. year,  and  sh^l.  have  ^      ^        ^  proportion  to  the  population  of 

resided  m  the  State  dunng  the  six  months,  and  m  the  f  "•'  '^^•"  *"  yivvw  vwu  w  yuvyvy*Mxav*yMu.  v* 

township  sbcty  days,  and  in  the  waid  or  procinct  the  county  and  the  services  actually  required, 

thirty  days  immediately  preceding  said  election,  and  It  wiU  take  away  from  that  body  the  excuse 

shall  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  arged  for  paying  exorbitant  fees  and  salaries 

?f  H^i  Q?^J^  ^^'  T^!5T^^?  ^  i^^-^'"y?^i*fef  to  thede  officers,  snch  as  are  out  of  all  propor- 

United  Stata-i  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  shall  be  ^.  „  ^^  ..i  ^  ^^^ZL^^„^^^^  ^^^^  ^Vv  oi«n;i»»^* 

enUtled  to  vote  in  the  township  or  prednct  where  he  ^wn  to  the  cdlnpensation  given  for  similar  aer- 

may  reside,  if  he  shall  have  been  duly  registered  ao-  vices  in  other  avocations, 

cording  to  law.  The  sixth  proposes  to  amend  section  1  of 

As  the  Oonstitution  now  stands,  no  fixed  pe-  Article  VII.  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

riod  of  residence  is  required  in  a  township  or  Sbchok  1.  The  judicial  power  pf  the  State  shall  bs 

ward  before  voting,  and  no  barriers  against  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Courts,  and  such 

fraudulent  voting  can  be  maintained.     When  other  courts  as  the  Qeneral  Assembly  may  establish. 

this  amendment  is  adopted,  one  whose  vote  is  ^       ^    „     ^  ^^           ^s"  are  substi- 

chaUengedwil  have  to  swear  that  he  has  be^^^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^^^^  .^^^^^^             „ 

a  resident  of  the  township  sixty  days,  and  ^^^^  enabling   the  Legislature   to  estabUsh  other 

the  ward  or  precmct  ^i^y  fays,  and  thus  the  eourts  not  inferior  in  jurisdiction  to  the  Circuit 

Kfryt^me'SuSw^^^^^  Court,  and  to  «jtablisi  a  pei^^^ 

The  second  amendmen/^^^^^  provides  for  j^rtte^Stm^teffi 

W^  out  the  word^  "No  negro  or  mulatto  ^he  next  and  kst  amendment  proposed  is  as 

shall  have  the  nght  of  suffrage,"  contained  in  foUQ^g. 

section  6  of  the  second  article  of  the  Coa<<titu-  „      ,*      ,            ...            ..     .    .v .  o^  * 

tion.    The  Stite  Constitution  is  therebv  made  , ^?  I»l»<^o'  ^"i'^SK^  .«>n>onition  in  thy  StaU 

"*"*•     *  ""  ^    iT  ^^"*"'*™  "^  *■»    1  T^v^    Vr  'T^T  shall  ever  become  mdebted,  m  any  manner  or  for  any 

to  conform  to  the  (Jonstitution  of  the  United  purpose,  to  an  amount  in  the  aggregate  exceeding  two 

States.    The  prohibition  in  the  former  has  he-  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  with- 

come  a  dead  letter.  m  said  corporation,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  as- 

The  third  proposes  to  amend  section  14  of  ««»mcnt  for  Stote  and  county  taxes  previous  to  tjie 

A  -*•  1^  Tr  ^^  \.^  t^  ^^^A  —  #^11^ « .  incurrmg  of  such  indebtedness,  and  all  bonds  or  obli- 

Article  11.  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  g^^^j^  ^  ^^oeag  of  gu^,h  amouit  given  by  such  corpo- 

Sicnoir  14.  All  general  elections  shall  be  held  on  rations  shall  be  void ;  provided^  that  in  time  of  war, 

^he  first  Tues<lav  atter  the  flnt  Monday  in  November,  foreign  invasion,  or  otner  great  public  calamity,  on 

but  township  elections  may  be  held  at  such  time  as  petition  of  a  nuyority  of  the  property-owners,  in  num- 

may  be  provided  hy  law ;  provid«ly  that  the  General  her  and  value,  within  the  limits  of  such  corporation, 

Assembly  mxy  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  all  the  public  authorities,  in  their  discretion,  may  incur 

judges  of  courts  of  general  and  appellate  jurisdiction  oblij^ions  necessary  for  the  public  protection  and  de- 

Dy  an  election  to  bo  held  for  such  officers  only,  at  fenso,  to  such  amount  as  may  be  requested  in  such 

which  time  no  other  officers  shall  be  voted  for ;  and  petition. 

VOL.  XIX. — 82    A 
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This  proTision  is  designed  to  protect  the  tax  n^jastly,  and  that  the  contract  for  the  con- 
payers  and  limit  the  amont  that  may  be  assessed  struction  of  the  said  building  was  let  against 
against  them,  and  to  which  these  municipali-  the  interests  of  the  State,  a  committee  of  seven 
ties  majr  be  hardened  with  debt.  was  appointed  in  the  Hoose  to  investigate 

The  qnestion  was  asked  of  the  State  Attor-  them.    All  of  the  committee  save  one  made  a 

nej- General  whether,  if  the  first  and  third  majority  report  in  detail.     It  sets  ont  the 

amendments  were  adopted,  it  wonld  be  oliga-  charges  preferred  before  them,  and  the  answer 

tory  on  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  registry  law,  thereto,  and  states  that  the  whole  action  of 

or  only  directory.     He  replied:  the  board,  from  its  organization  forward,  was 

In  the  event  of  these  amendments  being  adopted,  it  inquired  into  by  the  committee.     They  find 

would  undoubtedly  be  the  duty  of  the  Legialature  to  that  not  one  of  the  charges  has  been  sustained 


_^pro-  _     .                   _               -     . 

Tided  for  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  can  not  be  de>  the  part  of  the  board  or  any  member  thereof, 
feated  by  tbe  fiulurs  of  tiie  Legialature  to  pass  the  re-  u  shown  or  found  to  exist.  This  report  was 
p«trrtion  law.  80  if  the  amendmento  ««  adopted^  adopted  by  the  House— yeas  71,  nays  24. 
and  there  should  be  no  eeaaion  of  the  Legislature  be-  q>v_  «,^l^;*j«««  ♦«  i«:^^^  ♦k^  c^.^^  ;«*^  q«« 
fore  the  next  election,  pewon:*  oUierwiaequalified  wUl  ^  The  propositions  to  divide  the  State  into  Sen- 
be  entitled  to  vote,  although  they  have  not  been  **  duly  atonal  and  Representative  distncts,  and  also 
registered  aooording  to  law."  into  Congressional  districts,  awakened  much 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  organ!-  interest.  The  voting  population,  as  shown  by 
zation  and  support  of  an  asylum  for  feeble-  An  official  euumeration  recently  taken,  is  461,- 
minded  children.  The  number  in  the  State  is  025 ;  consequently  the  average  number  of  vot- 
estimated  at  five  hundred.  It  is  intended  by  ing  population  requisite  for  a  State  Senator 
the  act  to  gather  up  the  children  from  the  would  be  9,020,  for  a  State  Representative 
oonnty  poor-houses,  and  provide  a  home  for  4,610,  and  Representative  in  Congress  84,694. 
them  where  they  may  be  improved.  Parents  A  separate  bill  forming  the  districts  for  mera- 
of  such  children  who  were  able  to  pay  their  hers  of  the  Legislature  was  passed.  In  the 
expenses  would  be  required  to  do  so,  or,  if  they  Senate  the  Congressional  apportionment  bill 
could  not  pay  all,  then  one  half  of  them.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  made  a 
was  stated  that  there  were  eleven  such  insti-  majority  and  a  minority  report  The  minority 
tutions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  statistics  considered  the  measure  impolitic:  1.  Because 
obtfuned  show  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  feeble-  a  new  census  would  be  taken  by  the  Govem- 
minded  children  gathered  into  such  homes  were  nient  in  1880,  under  which  Indiana  will  be  en- 
taught  to  read,  and  48  per  cent  to  read  and  titled  to  additional  representation  in  Congress, 
write,  while  all  of  them  were  very  much  im-  ^nd  a  new  aoportionroent  will  be  required ;  2. 
proved.  An  instance  was  given  of  a  patient,  It  would  violate  a  hitherto  unbroken  practice, 
persevering  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  en-  ^nd  tend  to  a  struggle  every  two  years  for  a 
gaged  in  the  work,  who  took  a  child  so  feeble-  change ;  8.  The  bill  proposes  to  give  194,770 
minded  as  not  to  observe  for  two  years  a  red  Democrats  in  this  State  nine  Representatives 
ball  rolled  daily  backward  and  forward  before  ui  Congress,  while  220,072  voters  will  have 
its  eyes;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  noticed  the  three  or  four.  Amendments  were  made  in 
ball,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  more  he  had  this  bill,  and  the  Congressional  districts  as 
taught  the  child  to  read.  finally  adopted  are  as  follows: 

An  act  was  passed  which  takes  the  power  ot  «._^   -,        ^.,       tt    j   v     u  w     •  i.  t«i. 

.ppointing  t  J  bo«d,  of  trprt^^e.  of  ?he  «y-  s^1^''^p^;^:^^t'^^^^ti^ 

lums  from  the  Legislature,  in  whose  hands  it  jolrity  in  1876, 1,909;  in  1878, 1,729. 

has  always  been,  and  gives  it  to  the  Governor.  Second— Knox,  Sullivan.  Greene,  Lawrence,  Mar- 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  Indiana,  *hi,  Davieea,  Orsnge,  and  Ihiboia.     Vote,  38,877. 

desiring  to  be  heard  upon  the  matter  of  bestow-  I>«moOTrtic  mmority  in  1876, 4.888J  in  1878, 4,646^^ 

ing  the  elective  franchise  upon  the  fair  sex  of  ciS:^/^^^^                                  8^^ 

the  State,  the  House  resolved  by  a  unanimous  Democratic  minority  in  1876,  M74;  in  1878,  6,948. 

vote  to  grant  them  an  audience  on  February  Fourth — ^Umon,  Franklin.  Decatur,  Bipley,  Desr- 

26th,  and  to  invite  the  Senate  to  be  present  on  ^y  0^?»  Switierland.  and  JefferBon.   Vote.  M,7«l. 

the  occasion.    The  reportupon  the^udience  ^T^^'u^^Mlki  '5^,^^,'^^^^^^^^ 

concludes  by  saying:   "Whatever  may  have  roe.  Brown,  Johnion.  and  Bartholomew.    Vote,  82,- 

been  the  feeling  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  488.    Democratic  nugority  in  1876,  2,188 ;  in  1878, 

members,  they  certainly  could  not  have  faUed  *»5?*«  ,„,-,           „         ^          «-i,, 

to  be  impre«^  with  the.earnestnesB  «.d  «,ri-  J^^^  ^i^M!°^P^^'  ^I'^ 

ousness  which  characterized  the  papers  read  ^876  7  854-  in  1878  6  832. 

before  them."  Seventh— Marion,'Hanoock,  and  Shelby.  Vote,  85,- 

A  bill  passed  the  House  which  provided  that  101.    Be^ublican  minority  in  1876,  241 ;  Democratio 

all  juries  should  be  composed  of  six  instead  of  "^P'fe "*iF^'  ^^i,      . .     ^    *             tt      n 

-._^i_-  _-_                       *^  Eiffhtb— Warren,  Fountam,  Mont^merr,  Veimil- 

tweivemen.                                          ,.,..,.  ion,  Parke.  Vi«o,  and  Clay.    Vote,  86,810.    Republi- 

(irave  charges  having  been  made  that  the  can  mii\.iorityin  1876,1,860;  Democratic  mniontyin 

plan  of  the  new  State  House  was  decided  upon  1878,  257. 
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Mnth—Tippooaaoe,  Clinton,  Boone,  Tipton,  Ham-  glslative  intent  and  give  it  effect,  it  is  clear 

5??»?;$i**S??^  ^ote,ZA,828.  ^^pubnauim^ior-  that  the  section  contains  two,  and  but  two, 

ity  in  1876,  858 ;  Democratic  nunonty  in  1878,  422.  „^,.«,«<.«  «„^  ^:«*:„«*  «.rv«.««5*ii.«-    »k{«K    •! 

•^Tenth-take;  Porter.    Newton,  Vaaper,  tulaski,  wparate  and  distinct  propositions,  which,  al- 

White,  Carroll,  Caaa,  Fulton,  and  Benum.     Vote,  though  thej  are  somewhat  confounded  as  they 

84,804.    BepuUioan  miyority  in  1876, 1,046 ;  in  1878,  stanU  in  the  sections,  may  be  readily  separated. 

^'^'      !.,*•.   TT        ^<««ri^«.r^         ^  The  first  part  of  the  section  is  a  dbtinct  propo- 

ti^l^rw^i^^  sition  an/complete  in  itse^.    It  authorizes  no 

8M68.    Bepa\>lioan  n!i«ority  m  i876,  400 ;  Demol  ««»<»  and  provides  for  no  fees  or  commissions 

ondo  maior^Y  in  1878,  840.  for  the  performance  of  the  services  required, 


Thirteenth— Laporte,  Starke,  St  Joseph,  Kanhall,  .       .,       /«           -  j              ,^.       ^    ^       .  i 

Elkhart,  and  Koeoiusko.    Vote,  85,291.    i>6mocntio  requires  the  officer,  under  penalties,  to  furmsh 

minority  in  1876, 151 ;  in  1878,  682.  him  with  the  necessary  information.    It  does 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  ^^t  even  require  the  officer  to  pay  it  over  to 

of  26  to  23,  and  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  67  ^^^  Attorney -General,  but  seems  to  presume 

to  87.  that,  if  it  has  been  collected,  it  has  reached  or 

On  March  9th  the  regular  session  expired  will  reach  the  Treasury  through  the  proper 

by  limitation,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Gov-  channels  as  provided  bylaw.    The  other  prop- 

emor  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  osition  in  section  9  is  equally  independent,    it 

Legislature  in  an  extra  session.    The  members  Beema  very  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  first 

again  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  the  officers  proposition  is  to  aid  the  Attorney-General  in 

of  the  previous  session  were  by  resolution  con-  enforcing  the  second,  because,  having  ascer- 

tinued.  tained  wnat  money  belonging  to  the  State  has 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  appoint  a  com-  ^>^^  collected,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
reittee  of  five  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  ex-  ^h&t  i6  uncollected.  It  then  becomes  his  duty. 
Attorney  -  General  Buskirk,  the  previous  in-  '^  ^^  proper  officer  has  refused  or  neglected 
cumbent,  during  his  term,  and  ascertain  what  ^  ^«  t^«  proper  legal  steps  to  collect  the 
amount  of  money  has  been  collected  by  said  naoneys  of  the  State  for  twelve  months  or 
Attorney-General  from  any  and  all  sources;  >nore,  to  step  in  and  institute  suit,  or  such  legal 
what  amount  thereof  has  been  accounted  for  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary.  Under  the 
and  paid  over,  and  what  amount,  if  any,  has  ^^^  proposition  the  Attorney-General  is  not 
not  been  accounted  for.  The  charges  related  entitied  to  any  fees  or  commissions  for  merely 
to  money  collected  for  the  State  from  counties  ascertaining  what  moneys  belonging  to  the 
and  county  officers.  The  term  of  office  of  State  the  officer  has  collected,  but  his  commis- 
James  0.  Denny  was  subsequently  included  in  nons  must  be  alone  on  that  which  the  officer 
the  investigation.  The  whole  matter  turned  refused  or  neglected  to  collect,  and  the  Attor- 
upon  an  interpretation  of  the  statutes  of  the  ney-General  did  collect.  The  committee  re- 
State,  whether  the  Attorney-General  was  en-  Port  the  facts  in  part,  and  leave  them  to  the 
titied  to  fees  on  the  amount  collected  in  addi-  House  to  determine  what  action  shall  be  taken, 
tion  to  his  regular  salary.  According  to  an  act  Ex-Attorney  General  Denny  held  that  the 
passed  in  1855,  providing  for  the  election  of  an  ^^^^^  section  authorized  him  to  take  the  proper 
Attorney-General,  fixing  his  compensation,  and  steps  to  collect  any  money  due  to  the  State  in 
prescribing  his  duties,  it  is  said  to  be  clear  that  the  hands  of  any  officer  in  default.  This  was 
the  statute  as  it  then  stood  provided  that  the  ^^«  construction  given  to  the  act  by  the  judges 
only  compensation  was  the  salary  named  in  the  ^^  ^^  courts  in  all  the  counties  where  the 
act  Whether  Messrs.  Denny  and  Bnsldrk  qnestion  had  been  raised.  He  also  said: 
have  accounted  to  the  State  for  all  moneys  col-  The  first  portion  of  section  9  makes  it  the  dutj;  of 
lected  by  them  depends  in  part  upon  the  con-  the  Attomcy-Qoneral  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time 
struction  to  be  given  to  the  supplementary  act  ^^  amounu  paid  to  any  public  officer,  ete^  and  to  aid 
.aUi-'.m^  ♦«.  ♦!««  ir.4-:^  ^w^A  ^^^.w... <.>*:»»  ^i  *k^  hmi  m  domg  bo  the  latter  clause  was  added.  It  reads 
relatmg  to  tiie  duties  and  compensation  of  the  ^  follows:  "And  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tiie 
Attorney-General,  approved  March  10,  1878.  Attomey-Genend  to  aeoertwn  &e  frcta  herein  con- 
Section  2  of  that  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  templated,  it  1b  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  officer 
Attorney-General  to  collect  all  fines  and  for-  bavmg  the  cuBtody  of  any  auch  monevs  to  report  the 
feiture.  where  the  orowonting  attorney  has  ^  SH'^^^^^tSl:; V^AFS; 
failed  to  coUect  and  pay  the  same  mto  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Moore,  admlnistntor, 
proper  Treasury  for  one  year  after  such  fine  is  t§.  the  State,  ex  rd.  Denny,  Attorney-General,  66tli 
assessed  or  recognizance  forfeited,  and  no  ad*  Indiana,  |>.  860.  In  that  cbm  the  Court  say  that  the 
ditional  compensation  beyond  the  $8,000  sal-  nmUi  aec^on  of  the  Attorney-Gcncral'B  act  repeals  the 
«—  :.  .^..^.ri^^^  Tu*  ««•:«  Axm^2^  ^^^^  t\xm  and  seventh  clauses  of  section  2  (1  Davia'a 
ary  is  provided.  The  main  difficulty  anses  statutes,  p.  157).  The  sixth  subdivision  of  the  above 
under  section  9  of  the  act,  which  provides  for  «et  reads  as  follows :  ^*  The  Auditor  of  the  State  sliall,  • 
additional  services  and  allows  therefor  addi-  sixth,  institute  and  prosecute,  in  the  name  of  the 
tional  compensation  in  the  way  of  oommis-  ^^"^^  •!!  proper  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  debts, 

sions  on  moneys  collected.    By  applying  to  ^"^^7^  ^^  P«>P«Jy  ofih»%x^,  or  for  the  a«»rtidn- 

oix^uo  v«  ujvuvjo  vv.ivvv^x..     ^j   »Fi"j '"B    ^  ^^^4  of  any  right  or  liability  concerning  the  same: 

this  section  the  famihar  rule  of  construction  gcventh,  diiect  and  superintend  the  colJ^on  of  all 

that  requires  us  if  possible  to  ascertain  the  le-  moneys  due  the  State,  and  employ  oonnsel  to  press- 
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cute  Biiits  iofltltnted  at  his  inBtance,  on  IwluQf  of  the  datorj  of  and  snppletnental  to  the  act  of  1865, 

btato."    That  the  B^d  B^th  section  rep^    The  j^d  separate  and  distinct  from  the  acta  of  1878 

seventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1878,  as  to  ^^^   iqtk.    «i*u«*   ««^*k;,.»  n*i.»4.^„».   >«««    k^ 

county  Buperintendcnte,  provides  that  the  county  8u-  and  1875  ;*  that  nothing  whatever  can  be 

perintendent  may  examine  **  the  official  dockets,  reo-  fonnd  in  the  law  of  1865,  or  in  the  act  of 

ords,  and  books  of  account  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  1877,  compelling  or  authorizing  any  of  the 

county  auditow^  county  commissioners,  justices  of  the  money  derived  from  snch  fees  and  charges  to 

tunes  to  the  mspection  of  the  county  superintendent,  *««  Auditor  was  not  bound  to  tnm  any  of  the 

and  whenever  ho  shall  find  that  any  of  said  officers  fees  collected  under  these  acts  over  into  the 

have  neglected  or  refused  to  collect  and  pay  over  in-  Treasury.     It  further  said :  "  We  recognize  the 

terest,  fines,  forfeitures,  license,  or  other  claims  due  f^et  that  Uie  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hen- 

the  school  tunds  or  revenues  m  then*  possession,  he     j«,.^«   ^„«i,*  4.^   •«^^««*  4^  *i.«  c*«*«  ^ 

shall  be  reouired  to  institute  suit  in  thSname  of  the  ^e"?»  ^^«^^  ^  account  to  the  State  for  any 

State  of  Indiana  for  the  rtKJovery  of  the  same,  for  the  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  him  from 

benefit  of  the  school  fUnd  or  revenues,  and  make  re-  the  additional  fees  and  charges  authorized  bv 

port  of  the  same  to  the  board  of  county  commission-  the  law  af  1877  is  one  wholly  of  tiie  proper 

^Sti^'o^ve^ifrte'^treU'^e^  constructipn  of  the  statute   which  »  by  no 

by  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  means  plain  or  free  from  ambiguity,  and  about 

the  case  referx^d  to  holds  that  the  ninth  section  of  the  which  men  and  courts  may,  and  very  likely 

act  of  Mardi  10,  1878,  repealed  the  soctions  above  honestly,   differ  in  opinion."     The  minority 

referred  to,  and  took  the  place  of  said  sections.  ^j^^  majority  agree  that  Mr.  Henderson  never,. 

Ex- Attorney-General  Bnskirk,  after  reading  at  any  time,  disguised  or  attempted  in  any  way 
the  report,  sent  a  letter  to  the  ciiairman  of  the  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  charged  and  re- 
committee,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex-  tained  all  of  said  fees,  claiming  mat  he  was 
tract :  entitled  to  do  so  by  a  fair  construction  of  the 

So  far  as  your  report  shows  small  dJscrepandes  to  statute;  and  that  Mr.  Henderson  upon  request 

exist  in  certun  counties,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  furnished  the  committee  with  all  the  facts  de- 

them  when  I  can  personally  examine  the  accounts ;  sired.    The  minority  report  was  adopted — yeas 

but  your  report,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  me,  seems  de-  53  nays  80. 

voted  mainly  to  certain  fees  retained  by  my  assijitants  \  ^  fii       "^-* j:^„  ^^,  fi.^  ^«;i:«*«*:^«  «#  ♦i*«. 

and  myself,"^  On  that  subject,  the  law  being  loosely  ^  ^?\^  providing  for  the  codification  of  the 

and  awkwardly  drawn,  I  took  the  opinion  in  writing  school  laws  of  the  btate  was  also  adopted.    Xne 

of  one  of  our  best  lawyers  in  the  State — ^then  Qovemor  amendments  made  to  these  laws  were,  that  the 

--and  I  think  such  fees  were  retamed  in  accordance  levy  for  special  school  purposes  be  reduced 

with  It.    I  desire  that  the  courts  may  decide  the  ques-  *_„.-,  kq  ^  05  ^^^ta  on  the  *100  with  a  nrori- 

tion.    If  they  hold  I  am  liable  for  what  was  retamed  If®"  J?"  V  ^^  ^°"       u     1    «  '      •        ^^^ 

by  my  assistanis  and  myself,  it  would  probably  «?°  *"*h  "i  <5ase  the  school  oflicers  in  any  dis- 

amount  to  more  than  'my  bond.    My  situation  for  trict  have  created  a  debt,  they  may  make  an 

paying  is  just  this :  I  have  mortjgaaed  all  I  have  to  additional  levy  of  16  cents  to  pay  such  indebt- 

my  Buretv,  Imrdly  sufficient  to  indemnify.    I  have  edness ;  that  the  levy  for  local  tuition  purposes 

S4^:55S^±'^reS^^rt'trl^SL^^^^^  be  reduced  from.25  to  20  cents  on  tL/lOO; 

ago.    I  then  left  a  law  practice  wortn  over  $6,000  a  that  county  snpenntenaents  snail  nereafter  be 

year,  and  so  fiir  since  my  return  have  had  an  eoually  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  oommission- 

coodf  business,  probably  better.    If  the  courts  decide  era  instead  of  by  the  township  trustees,  and 

i,tTiff??3V^^J^^?ff^tn!wt^^^^  that  their  per  diem   shall  be  fixed  by  the 

my  lite  to  work  to  pay  it  off,  to  snow  that  1  did  not  .            *^ .    .                     •  j  j   t                ^i.  x 

wish  to  steal  anythihg  from  the  State.    It  may  bo  oonnty  commissioners,  provided,  however,  that 

Sroper  for  me  to  add  that  while  you  will  see  I  could  have  It  shall  not  be  less  than  $8  per  day;   that 

one  so  to  large  amounts,  I  actually  had  to  borrow  teachers  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $1  for  examination, 

money  Jo  pg  in  part  the  frejjht  on  my  household  fuiw  g^^jij  f^^  ^  i,^  ^^^  ^^ly  compensation  of  the 

niture  to  get  back  here.    Do  not  underfttand  mess  „„^^,;«4.««j«„i.  #«>« i»«.i^;«« *>^«,« :««♦«««- .  «i«« 

finding  faiS  with  the  committee ;  only  I  beg  respect-  Bupermtendent  for  holding  examinations ;  also, 

fully  to  dissent  fVora  its  views  of  the  hiw  upon  the  that  county  superintendents  shall  be  authorized 

subject  of  the  fees  of  the  assistants  and  myself.    Please  to  hold  township  institutes  or  joint  township 

submit  this  to  the  House.  institutes,  and  that  teachers  shall  be  required 

Another  case,  involving  the  State  Auditor  to  attend  such  institutes  not  less  than  two  nor 

Henderson,  came  before  the  House  of  Eepre-  more  than  three  days  during  each  year ;  that 

sentatives.    The  point  in  this  case  was  a  ques  but  one  six  months'  license  shall  be  issued  to 

tion  of  fees.    A  committee  of   investigation  the  same  person  in  the  same  county,  but  that 

was  appointed,  which  made  a  migority  and  a  persons  who  have  received  a  six  months*  li- 

minority  report.    The  gentlemen  making  the  cense  shall  not  be  again  licensed  unless  they 

minority  report  construed  the  law  against  the  have  reached  a  grade  sufficient  to  obtain  a 

Auditor,  and  recommended  that  suit  be  brought  twelve  months'  license;  and  that  the  county 

against  Mr.  Henderson  for  the  recovery  of  commissioners  may  fix  the  nunTber  of  days  on 

$18,000  alleged  to  have  been  illegally  collected  which  superintendents  shall  visit  schools,  pro- 

by  him  while  Auditor  and  retained.    The  ma-  vided  that  the  number  so  fixed  shall  not  be  less 

jority  report  construed  the  law  difierently.    It  than  three  fourths  as  many  days  as  there  are 

justifies  the  Auditor  at  every  step ;  it  finds  schools  in  the  county  over  which  the  superin- 

that  he  had  a  right  to  collect  and  hold  fees  tendent  presides. 

from  the  Land  Department  on  private  con-  The  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between 

tract ;  it  holds  that  the  act  of  1877  was  amen-  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  is  707»- 
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845.     The  average  daily  attendanoe  in  the  not  sustained.    No  action  was  taken  bj  the 

schools  during  the  year  was  812,143.     The  Legislature. 

total  number  of  white  pupils  admitted  into  the       The  office  of  State  Geologist  was  abolished 

schools  during  the  year  was  496,066 ;  of  col-  by  the  Legislature.    Some  of  the  results  of  the 

ored  pupils,  7,826.     Teachers  to  the  number  geological  survey  have    been  very  valuable. 

of  13,490  were  employed,  the  average  com  pen-  Before  the  survey,  the  coal  lands  of  the  State 

sation  of  men  in  the  townships  being  $1.86  were  worth  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre.    They 

per  day;  of  women,  $1.64.    In  cities  the  male  now  sell  readily  at  from  $50  to  $200  per  acre, 

teachers   were   paid   $3.64,  female   teachers  while  Indiana  coal  is  used  to  a  very  large  ex- 

$2.10.    The  total  school  revenue  was  $4,902,-  tent  by  railroads  aud  manufacturing  establish- 

163.77;  the  total  expenditures  were  $3,002,-  ments,  and  also  for  fuel,  and  still  more  exten- 

517.94.    The  school  fund  consists  of  assets  sively  abroad.    The  reports  issued  showing  the 

valued  at  $9,000,000.    The  value  of  permanent  good  quahty  of  the  coal  have  either  suggested 

school  property  is  $12,000,000.    An  investiga-  or  aided  the  construction  of  four  or  five  im- 

tionofthenighschoolsinsometwenty  cities  of  portant  railroads,  and  prepared  the  way  for 

the  State  showed  the  folio  wing  average  results:  others.    Placing  the  average  extent  of  coun- 

PereeDt  or  patroiifl  who  My  DO  property  uz 18  ties  included  in  the  coal  regions  at  260,000 

Per  cant  p»yjn«  on  leM  A^n  $.vw.  86  acres,  the  increased  value  of  previously  unpro- 

Per  cent,  paying  on  1m8  than  $1.000 60  ,      .T'      ,      ,  ,,  ,    aoa  a/\/\ /T/va  i 

Percent  paying  on  loss  than  $5.000 88  ductive  land  would  exceed  $80,000,000;  and 

Percent  paying  on  moro  than  $10,000 8  adding  the  benefits  derived  from  the  setting 

F«S:tSfefeo/Si°^hb,'SS"'^r::::;:::::::  i»  «p  of fo':?e».  f''"««'«s  f"^*^'^'^  «nd  muis,  anS 

Percent,  of  children  ofagvnta,  clerks,  and  others  on  salary  20  the  building  of  railways,  it  is  estimated  within 

Per  cent  of  children  of  professional  men 11  ^^  mark  to  state  that  the  aggregate  increase 

The  debt  of  the  State  on  October  31,  1879,  in  values  resulting  from  the  development  of 

was  as  follows :  the  coal-fields  has  reached  $100,000,000,    This 

FOREioM  DSBT.  great  benefit  to  the  State  has  been  brought 

Five  per  cent  oertiflcatee,  Bute  about  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  altogether, 

stock .^........ v'-v    fi*!*®  W  by  the  labors  of  the  geological  survey.    The 

Two  and  one  half  per  cent,  oertlfl-  .  ..j*  <.*^i.  lisu* 

oatea,  8ute  stocf! 2,925  18  money  mvested  m  operating  the  coal-fields  is 

War  loan  bonds,  6  per  cent..! .....    180,000  00  largely  foreign  capital,  which  has  been  brought 

'^dunSi^nlSf^.*  f*r.".°!7    510,000  00  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  '^r  ^^®  purposes  of  taxation.    The 

Temporary  loan  bonds,*  rcviaterMi  6  increased  shipments  from  the  town  of  Brazil, 

per  cent,  due  December  1,1879.    200,000  00  in    day   Oounty,    represent    annually   more 

Temponnr  loan  bonds,  held  by  Par-  Vi  ..  •"       .f  x      ^    al 

due  Uni?enity,  6  per  cent.,  doe  money  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  survey. 

April!  18^1 ^^2??  ??  Ten  years  ago  a  few  car-loads  per  annum  con- 

Internal  Improvement  bonds WOOW  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^p^^^  ^^^*:  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Doxisno  DEBT.  '  Statement  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  the 

School  fttnd  bond  No.  ifjanoaiyi,  Washington  mines,  in  Daviess  County.     The 

flci^ifiiib.idNi:«;j«i;;^  •"*•""  ®  ||??"^  shipmonte  are  now  from  260.000  to 

20, 138T 2,6sa,O0T  80  800,000  tous,  and  the  proprietors  of  mines  are 

8ci^i  fUnd  bond  No.  8,  May  1,  glad  to  arm  themselves  with  analyses  and  let- 

achooiftand  biid  NoiiVJaiiiii;;^  ~  ^®"  from  the  State  Geologist  showing  the  pu- 

20,1571 iTTjoo  oo  rity  and  excellence  of  Indianacoal,  by  means 

8chc«i  flmd  bond  No.  5,  May  8,    ^         ^  of  which  they  have  built  up  an  extensive  ship- 

$8,904,78822  P*>ng  trade,  while  the  cannel  coal  of  Daviess 

Total  debt  14.908,178  ftA  ^^^^^7,  ^J  riM8on  of  Its  Superiority  as  a  grate 

^^**^**^* $4,998,178  84  fael  and  for  its  iUuminating  qualities,  now  oom- 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  mands  a  full  market  in  all  directions  outside  of 

during  the  year  were  as  follows:  the  State. 

Net  ca*h  reoeipto  dnringr  year. $«,i87,22i  87       The  quarries  of  building-stone  in  the  State 

l>educt  net  ca&  dUbuisemenu  daring  year . . .   8,127,825  91  ^^^  estimated  to  cover  a  surface  of  more  than 

Leaves  excess  of  reeeipta  orer  disburse-  200  square  miles.    This  stone  has  been  found 

Makes  cash  balance  chargeable  against  during  Strength  as  to  create  a  large  demand. 


Treasury  October  81, 1879 $588»701  98 


The  product  of  the  quarries,  which  a  few  years 


An  investigation  was  made  by  a  committee  ago  did  not  exceed  $80,000  per  annum,  during 

of  the  Legislature  of  charges  made  against  the  1879  amounted  to  at  least  $500,000.    The  citi- 

President  of  th'fe  Board  of  Benevolent  Institu-  reus  of  Owen.  Mouroe,  Lawrence,  Washington, 

tions  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  Harrison,  and  other  counties  consider  that  in 

of  the  Insane  Asylum.    The  majority  reported  the  near  future  the  increase  of  Indiana's  wealth 

charges  made  for  extra  services,  and  the  mi-  from  her  stone-quarries  will  be  equal  to  that 

nority  reported  the  application  of  some  funds  resulting  from  the  successful  working  of  her 

contrary  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  coal-mines. 

statute.    Both  found  that  the  charges  of  cruel-  An  officer  to  be  known  as  a  Mine  Inspector 

ty  and  neglect  of  the  inmates  in  general  were  was  created  by  the  Legidature.   Among  beno- 
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fioial  results  anticipated  from  the  administra- 
tioQ  of  such  an  officer,  one  is  that  it  will  have 
a  good  effect  in  setting  at  rest  existing  troubles 
between  mine-owners  and  operatiTes.  The 
law  requires  that  the  officer  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  State,  a  practical  miner  of  not  less  than 
twelve  years*  experience,  two  of  which  shall 
have  been  spent  m  digging  and  mining  coal  in 
the  State ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  pecuniarily  interested  in  any 
ooal-mine  within  the  State,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. On  entering  upon  his  duties  he  is  to 
execute  a  bond  of  $10,000,  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  take  an  oath  of  office. 
The  Mine  Inspector  is  to  have  his  office  in 
some  central  part  of  the  mining  district,  is  to 
be  paid  a  fee  of  $6  for  each  serai-annual  in- 
spection of  a  mine,  and  is  to  have  power  to 
enter,  examine,  and  inspect  coal-mmes,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  the  owner  or  agent  being  re- 
quired to  furnish  facilities  for  such  inspection, 
failure  or  refusal  to  do  so  being  declared  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100. 
The  Mine  Inspector  is  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  tiie  duties  of  his  office, 
and  to  collect  and  make  tabulated  statements  of 
certain  facts  in  relation  to  the  yearly  produc- 
tion of  coal,  methods  of  operating  mines, 
amount  of  capital  and  number  of  men  em- 

Sloyed,  and  such  other  information  as  he  may 
eem  necessary,  together  with  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mines  as  to 
safety  and  ventilation,  all  of  which  is  to  be 
set  forth  in  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  State  for  1879  was 
computed  at  65,000,000  bushels;  of  this  it 
was  estimated  that  about  48,000,000  could  be 
exported,  leaving  the  remainder  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  at  various  points 
in  the  State  from  November  1st  to  March  Ist, 
for  two  seasons,  was:  1878-79,  682,821 ;  1877- 
78,  496,025.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  result  in  detail  for  Indianapolis  alone : 


DETAILS. 


winter  Season. 

Norember  lat  to  Mtreh  Ist 

Knmber  of  hoga  packed 

Areraye  groM  wmght  lbs. 

Avenge  net  weiffbt,  Ibft , 

Agsrrcfate  net  weight,  Ibe , 

Areraffe  yield  of  lard,  lbs 

Agfp'vgate  poandB  of  lard 

Average  oost  of  hogs,  gross. . . , 

Average  cost,  net,  100  lbs 

Barrels  of  pork  made , 

Mess-pork , 

Kxtn  prime.. 

Clear , 

Kamp 

Other  kinds 

Tieroes  of  lard  made,  880  lbs... 

March  1st  to  November  1st 

Number  of  bogs  pscked , 

Average  gross  weight,  lbs , 

TIrflve  Jfontht, 

March  Ist  to  March  Ist. 
Number  of  hogs  packed 


18rS-*Tt. 

IStT-'TS. 

472,455 

270.150 

82509 

244-28 

180-55 

195-48 

85,805,172 

68.975480 

26-50 

82-05 

12,521,805 

8»657.517 

$2  88 

$8  94 

$8  58 

$4  98 

1,080 

778 

223 

50 

■  ■  •  •  • 

M 

1,080 

180 

•  «  •  •  • 

820 

87,948 

28,285 

iflrs. 

18TT. 

812.224 

204,264 

204-67 

220-00 

18T«-»T». 

18TT-»T8. 

784,879 

474,414 

The  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  State  has  decided 
that  the  28th  and  29tb  days  of  Fehruary  must 
he  counted  in  legal  and  commercial  affairs  as 
one  day.    The  decision  is  in  these  words : 

It  must  he  regpded  as  settled  in  this  State  that  the 
28th  and  29th  oays  of  February  in  evety  bisseitile 

Sar  must  be  computed  and  considered  in  law  as  ono 
y.  It  has  been  held  by  this  Court  that  the  English 
statute— 21  Henry  III.— is  in  force  in  this  SUte.  This 
statute,  speaking  of  the  29th  daj  of  February,  in  leap- 
year,  provides,  **  Oomputitur  out  ills  tt  ditt  prcxinu 
pfSEetdent  pro  uwico  die,"  ^And  that  day  as  well  as 
the  day  next  preceding  shall  oe  computed  as  one  day.) 
This  English  statute  is  reoogniaed  as  a  part  of  the  law 
goveming  this  State.  The  service  of  the  summons 
was  not  Buffldent  in  law  to  lustii^  either  the  default 
entered  or  the  judgment  renaered. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Danyille,  and 
Yincennes  Railroad  Company,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  "  that  the 
Court  may,  as  condition  of  appointing  receiver, 
provide  for  claims  for  back  pay,  materials,  etc., 
and  til  at  when  money  which  the  Court  may 
apply  for  back  dues  is  used  for  the  betterments, 
the  Court  may,  in  proper  cases,  provide  for 
such  debts  out  of  proceeds  of  sale  to  extent  of 
such  diversion.  Title  to  cars  remains  in  con- 
ditional vendor  as  between  him  and  mortga- 
gees." 

INDUCTION-BALANCE,  HUGHES'S.  By 
arranging  two  primary  coils  of  equal  size  near 
each  other,  each  with  a  secondary  coil  beside 
it,  the  induction-current  induced  in  the  one 
secondary  coil  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
electricity  through  the  adjacent  primary  coil 
may  be  made  to  exactly  neutralize  and  bal- 
ance a  similar  current  induced  in  the  other  sec- 
ondary coil.  An  instrument  of  the  most 
delicate  senmtiveness  has  been  constructed 
by  Professor  E.  D.  Hughes,  the  English  elec- 
trician, on  this  principle.  A  microphone  is 
placed  in  the  primary  circuit,  and  a  telephonic 
receiver  is  connected  with  the  secondai^  coiL 
To  this  instrument  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
induction-balance.  One  of  its  modifications  is 
the  sonometer,  an  instrument  which  promises 
to  be  of  connderable  practical  value.  The 
sonometer  is  constructed  by  placing  two  pri- 
mary coils  in  a  horizontal  position  at  a  distance 
of  forty  centimetres  apart.  A  secondary  coil 
midway  between  them  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other  along 
a  graduated  bar  divided  into  millimetres.  The 
primary  coils  have  ramilar  poles  facing  each 
other,  BO  that  a  secondary  current  induced  in 
the  movable  coil  by  one  of  them  would  take 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  induction-cur- 
rent produced  by  the  other,  and  in  a  certain 
position  of  the  secondary  coil  the  two  forces 
would  exacdy  counterbalance  each  other ;  no 
current  would  pass,  and  the  telephone  could 
not  be  made  to  emit  the  slightest  sound.  When 
the  two  primary  currents  are  equal  in  inten- 
sity, the  neutral  position  for  the  secondary  is 
exacdy  lialf  way  between  them.  When  the 
coil  is  slid  the  least  distance  to  either  side  of 
the  neutral  point,  a  sound  is  produced  which 
increases  as  the  coil  is  pushed  farther  to  tlie 
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Bide.    The  sonometer  is  capable,  therefore,  of  When  the  barometer  stood  at  thirty  inches 

measuring  the  intensity  of  sound,  as  the  soand  Dr.  Richardson  was  able  to  detect  soands  when 

increases  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  distance  the  coil  wus  removed  the  minutest  distance 

from  the  neutral  point,  which  distance  is  iudi-  from  the  zero,  but  could  not  hear  within  two 

cated  on  the  graduated  rod.  degrees  of  the  zero  when  the  mercury  was  low* 

When  the  secondary  currents  are  in  equilib-  er.  Deaf  persons  can  decide  through  the  an- 
num, if  a  piece  of  metal  is  placed  in  either  of  diometer  upon  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
tbe  primary  coils  of  an  induction-balance,  the  artificial  drums.  Dr.  Richardson  concludes 
balance  is  disturbed,  and  a  sound  can  be  imme-  that  the  best  material  for  artificial  drums  is 
diately  heard  on  the  telephone.  Bringing  then  fine  gold.  In  one  case,  where  the  natural  tym- 
a  sonometer  connected  with  the  induction-bal-  panum  liad  been  destroyed,  the  introduction 
ance  into  circuit  by  means  of  a  circuit-changing  of  a.  gold  drum  had  the  effect  to  improve  the 
key,  and  moving  the  sliding  coil  from  tbe  neu-  hearing  by  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  degrees 
trid  position  to  such  a  distance  that  the  same  on  the  measured  scale.  The  audiometer  ena- 
degree  of  sound  is  heard  as  on  the  telephone  bles  the  aurist  to  decide,  also,  whether  a  case 
of  the  induction-balance,  so  that  by  moving  of  partial  deafness  is  caused  by  a  defect  in  the 
the  key  up  or  down  and  connecting  either  tel-  ear  itself,  or  whether  it  is  throat-deafness 
ephone  with  the  circuit,  no  difference  in  the  caused  by  a  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
intensity  of  the  sound  can  be  detected ;  then  The  audiometer  can  not  fail  to  prove  of  high 
the  exact  amount  of  the  disturbance  caused  value  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  per- 
by  the  piece  of  metal  is  measured  on  the  grad-  sons  for  positions  on  railways,  for  example, 
uated  scale  of  the  sonometer.  Experiments  where  great  acuteness  of  hearing  is  required, 
ahow  that  the  sounds  produced  by  the  same  INTEROCEANIO  CANAL,  THE.  The  hi- 
piece  of  metal  remain  constant,  but  tiiat  differ-  temational  Congress  for  the  study  of  the  Li- 
ent  metals  and  different  masses  of  the  same  teroceanic  Canal  met  at  Paris,  in  tbe  rooms  of 
metal  produce  different  sounds,  as  also  the  the  Geographical  Society,  May  15,  1879.  The 
same  piece  of  metal  in  different  molecular  con-  Congress  was  0|>ened  by  Baron  de  la  Ronci^re 
ditions.  As  every  metal  has  its  own  sound-  de  Noury.  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was 
measure,  which  is  always  the  same  for  equal  elected  President ;  Commodores  Ammen,  of  the 
weights  and  coincides  with  that  of  no  other  United  States  Navy,  and  Likhatscheff,  of  the 
metal,  the  sonometer  may  be  employed  in  de-  Russian  Navy,  Colonel  of  Engineers  Sir  John 
tectiog  the  nature  of  samples  of  metals  of  nn-  Stokes,  of  the  British  Army,  and  Cristoforo 
known  character.  Standard  gold  gives  a  dif-  Negri,  Italian  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  were 
f erent  degree  of  sound  from  any  of  the  alloys  chosen  Vice-Presidents ;  Henri  Bionne,  Gon- 
used  in  imitating  coin,  so  that  counterfeit  eral  Secretary ;  and  Boissevin,  H.  Capituine,  J. 
pieces  can  be  instantly  detected  by  the  aid  of  Jackson,  and  Charles  Wiener,  Secretaries.  Five 
the  sonometer.  When  two  genuine  couis  are  committees  were  appointed :  one  on  statistics, 
plaoe<l  one  in  each  primary  coil,  the  equilibrium  to  estimate  the  prooable  traffic  of  the  canal  and 
IB  maintained;  but  with  a  debased  coin  in  one  the  tonnage  which  would  pass  through  it,  as 
and  a  standard  coin  in  the  other  of  the  coils,  well  as  the  probable  share  of  each  nation  in 
the  telephone  will  give  forth  a  sound.  The  the  traffic ;  the  second  on  economical  and  com- 
sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  so  keen  that  mercial  questions,  which  should  consider  the 
when  a  freshly  coined  shilling  is  balanced  advantages  and  saving  in  the  costs  of  transpor- 
against  one  which  is  the  least  worn,  or  even  tation  which  would  accrue  to  each  nation  from 
rubbed  in  the  hand,  a  sound  is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  canal,  and  the  influence  which 
the  microphone.  Experiments  made  upon  it  would  exercise  upon  the  commerce  of  each 
various  alloys  with  the  induction-balance  and  country  through  opening  new  markets  and  in- 
flonometer  in  the  British  Mint,  by  Chandler  creasing  trade  and  industry ;  the  third  on  navi- 
Roberts,  proved  the  instrument  to  be  so  ex-  gation,  to  consider  tbe  class  of  vessels  which 
tremely  sensitive  that  it  may  be  of  practical  would  be  likely  to  frequent  the  canal  and  the 
use  to  the  assayer.  The  slip^htest  alloy  of  sil-  adaptatitm  of  the  canal  to  the  reauirements  of 
▼er  in  gold  or  of  gold  in  silver  was  indicated  navigation  and  commerce,  the  innuence  which 
by  the  sonometer.  the  canal  would  have  on  naval  architecture, 

The  sound-measuring  part  of  the  instrument  the  influence  of  Uie  prevailing  winds  and  ocean- 
has  been  employed  successfully  by  Dr.  B.  W.  currents  on  the  frequentation  of  the  canal,  the 
Richardson  in  testing  the  hearing  powers,  meteorological  and  climatic  conditions  of  the 
When  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  sonome-  Isthmus,  and  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
ter  is  called  the  audiometer.  The  graduated  upon  the  conservation  of  the  canal ;  a  fourth 
bar  is  divided  into  two  hundred  parts.  It  was  on  technical  questions,  for  the  technical  exami- 
found  that  a  person  who  hears  the  soimd  per-  nation  of  the  different  routes,  the  estimation 
fectty  well  when  the  coil  is  in  a  certain  posi-  of  the  cost  of  construction,  the.  annual  cost  of 
tiou  may  not  be  able  to  detect  the  slightest  working,  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and 
trace  of  sound  when  it  is  reduced  by  moving  repairs,  the  facility  and  security  of  navigation 
the  coil  only  two  degrees  toward  the  center,  in  the  canal  and  harbor  approaches ;  the  fifth 
Right-handed  people  hear  best  with  the  right  on  ways  and  means,  to  estimate  from  the  preh- 
ear, and  left-handed  people  with  the  left  ear.  able  traffic  the  probable  gross  revenue,  and  to 
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stady  the  sum  which  Bhonld  reasonablj  be  ap-  and  the  republics  of  Central  America,  and  their 

plied  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  commerce  in  the  above-cited  products,  as  well 

the  canal  in  view  of  the  possible  traffic.  as  in  vegetable  ivory,  cotton,  alpaca-fleecea. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics,  in  its  report,  sugar,  cinchona  and  other  barks,  and  vegetable 

recommended  a  canal  cat  down  to  the  level  of  essences,  metals,  and  tropical  food-prodacts. 

the  sea,  and  without  locks,  as  the  only  profit-  Central  America,  particularly,  would  find  for 

able  plan,  as  no  canal  with  locks  would  be  able  the  first  time  a  vent  for  its  rich  productions 

to  accommodate  a  traffic  sufficiently  great  to  — a  region  which  is  not  only  the  natural  home 

yield  a  revenue  which  would  return  an  ordi-  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  products,  such 

nary  rate  of  dividends   to  the  stockholders,  as  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials,  cofiTee, 

The  minimum  paying  traffic  at  the  toll- tariff  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo,  cochineal,  rice,  maize, 

proposed  of  15  francs  per  ton  was  estimated  caoutchouc,  the  finest  cabinet  and  dye  woods, 

at  6,000,000  tons  per  annum,  or  an  average  and  a  thousand  other  choice  products,  hot 

traffic  of  8  ships  of  2,050  tons  per  diem.     This  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  undeveloped 

traffic  would  not  be  distributed  evenly  over  mineral  resources,  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  sil* 

the  year.    A  traffic  of  6,000,000  tons  per  an-  ver,  sulphur,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  other 

nnm  would  correspond  to  one  of  perhaps  16  valuable  minerals  which  are  known  to  exist 

ships  a  day  during  the  commercial  season,  there.    The  nation,  however,  which  would  de- 

which  daring  the  busiest  season,  that  succeed-  rive  the  most  immediate  benefit  from  the  inter- 

ing  the  Californian  wheat-harvest,  would  in-  oceanic  canal  would  be  the  United  States.    As 

crease  probably  to   an   average  of  24  ships  79  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  which  passes 

daily.    The  only  profitable  kind  of  a  canal,  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

therefore,  would  be  one  which  could  allow  of  Eoglish,  so  the  Americans  would  monopolize 

the  passage  of  at  least  50  vessels  a  day  for  the  navigation  of  the  new  gateway  between 

many  days  together.    The  passage  of  an  ocean-  the  oceans. 

vessel  through  a  lock  would  occupy  probably  The  Committee  on  Navigation  recommended 
two  hours — at  the  least  calculation  one  hour —  that  the  canal  should  have  a  minimum  depth 
allowing  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  for  the  of  8'8  metres,  and  a  breadth  of  25  metres  at 
filling  and  emptying  of  the  lock-chamber,  and  the  bottom  and  of  70  metres  at  the  surface, 
as  much  time  for  the  slowing  of  speed  when  which  could  be  lessened  to  80  metres  in  the 
approaching  the  lock  and  the  time  required  in  rocky  parts.  If  a  canal  with  locks  should  be 
getting  under  way  again  after  leaving  it.  A  decided  upon,  these  should  have  a  width  at  the 
single  lock  would  therefore  limit  the  number  gates  of  22  metres  and  a  length  of  160  metres, 
of  ships  which  could  pass  through  in  a  day  of  The  locks  should  be  so  limited  in  number  and 
24  hoars  to  from  12  to  24.  The  amount  of  so  disposed  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  through 
traffic  which  would  naturally  have  passed  the  canal  of  50  vessels  per  diem.  If  the  canal 
through  the  canal  in  1876,  had  it  been  com-  at  sea-level  should  be  chosen,  the  same  width 
pleted,  was  4,880,000  tons,  8,500,000  tons  should  be  adopted,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
from  one  side  and  1,880,000  tons  from  the  accommodate  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  steamers, 
other.  The  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  The  Technical  Committee,  to  which  the  ex- 
countries  to  whose  ports  the  canal  would  be  amination  of  the  various  schemes  was  con- 
the  avenue  has  been  6  per  cent,  per  annum  fided,  reported*  in  favor  of  the  route  between 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Calculating  the  fu-  the  Gulf  of  Liraon  and  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
ture  annual  increase  at  only  5  per  cent.,  the  and  recommended  the  construction  of  a  canal 
probable  traffic  of  the  canal  in  the  year  1887,  without  locks  at  the  tide-level, 
the  date  at  which  the  canal  might  reasonably  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  calculat- 
be  expected  to  be  opened,  would  amount  to  ing  on  the  basis  of  a  prime  cost  of  600,000,000 
7,250,000  tons,  5,250,000  tons  from  one  side  francs,  to  be  expended  during  a  period  of  oon- 
and  2,000,000  tons  from  the  other.  struction  of  eight  years,  and  upon  a  gross  reve- 

The  Committee  on  Economical  and  Commer-  nue  of  90,000,000  francs  per  annum  from  an  av- 
cial  Questions  dwelt  in  its  report  on  the  short-  erage  traffic  of  6,000,000  tons  at  the  rate  of  15 
ening  of  the  distance  between  the  ports  of  tlie  francs  per  ton,  estiniated  that  there  would  re- 
Atlantio  and  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  an  annual  surplasof42,000,000  francs  after 
American  Continent,  and  between  the  Atlantic  deducting  87,500.000  francs,  interest  on  the  to- 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the  coun-  tal  invested  capital  of  750,000,000  franca  at  5 
tries  of  the  Orient  and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  per  cent.,  6,000,000  for  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
The  distance  from  Liverpool,  Havre,  or  New  tenance  and  operation,  and  4,500,000  for  the 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  sea  is  now  18,000  royalty  to  be  paid  to  the  state  granting  the 
miles.  Not  only  would  the  cocoa,  the  guano,  right  of  way,  taken  at  6  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
the  copper,  the  niter,  and  the  wool  of  South  revenue.  It  advised  the  employment  of  the 
America,  and  the  wheat  and  other  products  of  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and  Louisiana  in 
California,  reach  their  markets  by  a  much  short-  building  the  canal.  It  recommended  that  the 
er  voyage,  but  the  storms  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  rate  of  toll  should  not  exceed  a  maximum  of 
calms  of  the  equinox  would  be  avoided.  Tlie  15  francs  per  ton,  which  is  50  per  cent,  greater 
countries  which  would  most  profit  by  the  cand  than  the  tariff  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  oorre- 
would  be  the  Pacific  states  of  South  America  sponds  to  the  greater  cost  of  the  present  nndec^ 
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takiag.    Tbe  sentiment  was  approved  that  the  / 
canal  should  be  declared  ahsolutely  neatrd  and' 
free  to  all^  notwithstanding  an/  existing  state 
of  war. 

At  the  closing  session,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
the  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  the  route  rec- 
otnmended  by  the  Technical  Oommittee.  The 
terms  of  the  conclusion  adopted  were :  ^^  The 
Congress  considers  that  the  cutting  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  at  the  tide-water  level,  so  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, is  possible;  and  that  this  ship-canal,  in 
order  to  secure  the  facilities  of  access  and  pas- 
sage which  such  a  channel  ought  indispensably 
to  afford,  should  take  the  course  from  the  Gulf 
of  Limon  to  the  Bay  of  Panama.**  The  plan 
recommended  by  Henri  Bionne  was  adopted 
with  greater  unanimity  than  was  expected.  In 
the  division,  out  of  98  voters,  74  voted  in  favor 
of  it,  and  8  against,  while  16  members  abstained 
from  voting. 

The  routes  which  were  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  were  five  in  num- 
ber: 1.  The  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 


huantepec,  148  miles  long,  and  reauiring  120 
locks,  taking  a  vessel  12  days  to  make  the  pas- 
sage; 2.  The  Nicarsgua  route,  180  miles  iu 
length,  requiring  17  locks,  and  taking  4|  days 
for  the  passage;  for  which  route  two  projects 
were  submitted,  the  American  plan  elaborated 
by  Lull  and  Menocal,  and  one  by  the  French 
engineers  Wyse  and  Reclns;  8.  The  route 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  length  45  miles, 
for  which  tbe  same  American  engineers  pro- 
posed a  canal  with  locks,  but  the  French  engi- 
neers a  deep  tide-level  cutting,  with  a  tunnel 
6}  miles  long,  the  plan  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress;  4.  The  route  by  the  Isthmus  of 
San  Bias,  another  project  of  a  tide-level  canal, 
88  miles  in  length,  and  time  of  passage  1  day ; 
6.  The  Atrato-Napipi  route,  with  a  length  of 
179  miles,  requiring  8  locks,  and  2  days  for  the 
passage.  The  number  of  projects  from  which 
the  Congress  had  to  choose  was  seven,  or  with 
the  alternate  Panama  plan  of  Wyse-Reclus, 
eight,  of  which  the  following  tabular  statement 
gives  the  main  features  of  character,  cost,  and 
construction : 
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The  Tehuantepec  route  lies  in  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, running  from  the  Bay  of  Vera  Cruz  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec 
on  the  Pacific  side.  The  isthmus  through 
which  this  route  runs  is  extremely  level  and 
low  for  the  greater  part  of  its  breadth.  The 
mountainous  mass  of  the  Cordillera  occupies 
only  a  narrow  strip  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Atlantic  slope  is  drained  by  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River,  whose  course  is  very  sinuous,  but  which 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Miuatitlan,  having  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  6  or  7  metres  for  that 
distance,  after  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  passed. 
The  Pacific  slope  is  not  more  than  60  kilo- 
metres in  breadth,  and  is  drained  by  numerous 
small  streams,  which  flow  into  a  seHes  of  large 
lagoons  that  extend  down  to  the  coast.  Both 
slopes  are  composed  of  alluvial  soil,  and  are 
easy  to  excavate.  The  mountain  mass  is  com- 
posed of  schist  and  calcareous  rock.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  there  is  a  sandy 
shore  on  a  substratum  of  stiff  clay.  Over  the 
bar  of  the  river  there  is  a  depth  of  water  of 
4^  metres,  which  does  not  sensibly  vary  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  engineer 
Fuertes  and  Captain  Sbufeldt,  oommissoned  by 
the  United  States  Government,  explored  this 
route  in  1871.  The  plan  which  they  worked 
out  was  to  make  the  highest  level  of  the  canal 


at  the  Pass  of  Tarifa,  228  metres  above  tide- 
water, where  the  canal  could  be  fed  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  with  a  cut- 
ting 7  metres  deep  in  the  pass,  descending  to 
the  ocean  on  both  sides  by  means  of  180  locks 
divided  between  the  two  slopes.  An  aqueduct 
48  kilometres  long  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  water  from  the  upper  Coatzacoalcos, 
which  is  here  called  the  Corte,  to  the  canal, 
for  which  5  kilometres  of  tunneling  would  be 
required.  The  canal  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Tarifa,  then  that  of 
the  Chichihua  to  its  junction  with  the  Coatza- 
coalcos, and,  continuing  along  the  right  bank 
of  this  river  in  the  mountainous  region,  de- 
parts from  it  afterward  to  rejoin  it  again  north 
of  the  Island  of  Taoamichapa,  60  kilometres 
from  its  mouth,  thence  utilizing  its  bed  down, 
to  tbe  sea.  The  length  of  the  canal  would  be 
280  kilometres,  though  the  distance  to  be  ex- 
ecuted would  only  be  280  kilometres.  The 
breadth  proposed  was  49  metres  at  the  surface 
and  18  metres  at  the  bottom,  the  depth  6*6 
metres.  These  dimensions,  although  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  largest  ocean-goin^  craft,  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  American  ooasting  vessels  and  for 
nine  tenths  of  the  other  ships  which  would 
use  the  canal.  M.  de  Garay,  who  presented 
this  scheme  to  the  Congress,  suggested  that  it 
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might  be  modified  by  deepening  the  cut  in  the  the  elevation  of  their  highest  ground  from  46 
Pass  of  Tarifa.  thus  reducing  the  number  of  to  300  metres  above  the  sea.  The  character  of 
locks  to  120,  oy  carrying  the  canal  nearly  to  the  region  west  of  the  lake  is  essentially  vol- 
Minatitlan  before  uniting  it  with  the  Coatza-  c&nic,  the  surface  rocks  of  trap  and  basalt  being 
coalcos,  and  by  directing  it  straight  across  the  16  metres  thick  iu  places.  The  calcareous 
lagoons  to  the  sea  instead  of  carrying  it  ob-  rocks  on  which  they  rest  are  exposed  in  vari- 
liquely  by  the  way  of  certain  torrents  to  the  ous  places.  Conglomerates  which  are  disin- 
Bay  of  Salina  Craz.  The  country  was  declared  tegrated  by  the  action  of  the  air  are  also  com- 
to  be  more  healthy,  and  the  facility  and  rapid-  mon.  In  the  hollows  and  places  of  low  eleva- 
ity  with  which  the  canal  could  be  constructed  tion  there  is  an  alluvial  deposit  12  or  15  metres 
greater,  than  by  way  of  Nicaragua  or  Darien.  in  depth.  The  mountains  which  iucase  the 
The  objectioDS  to  this  route  were  not  based  San  Juan  River  are  likewise  the  cones  of  ex- 
solely  on  the  number  of  locks  which  would  be  tinct  craters,  and  their  sides  are  covered  with 
required  and  the  length  of  time  which  the  feldspar  which  glitters  with  iron  pyrites.  The 
passage  would  take,  but  also  on  the  frequency  harbor  at  Greytown  was  still  good  in  1860, 
of  volcanic  disturbances  of  the  soil,  which  but  ia  now  nearly  blockaded  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
would  possibly  necessitate  extensive  repairs  at  and  is  only  accessible  throush  a  long  and  wind- 
times  in  the  locks,  stopping  for  tlie  time  being  ing  channel.  On  the  Pacific  side  t]be  different 
all  traffic.  routes  terminate  in  harbors  such  as  the  Bay 
Nicaragua,  the  second  contraction  in  the  of  Saliuas,  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and 
long  neck  which  conuects  the  two  Americas,  the  Bay  of  Nacascoba,  which  are  or  could  easi- 
was  the  site  specially  favored  by  the  American  ly  be  made  accessible  for  vessels  of  the  deep- 
engineers  present  at  the  Congress  and  by  the  est  draught;  the  Bay  of  Brito,  at  the  mouth 
American  public  for  the  prospective  canal,  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  little  too  open,  but 
This  isthmus  seems  destined  by  nature  for  an  could  be  made  into  a  large  and  quiet  haven  by 
interoceanic  canal — notwithstanding  that  its  the  construction  of  a  Jetty.  The  climate  of 
minimum  breadth,  208  kilometres^  exceeds  the  elevated  portions  of  the  Nicaragtia  route  is 
that  of  Tehuantepeo  or  Darien — owmg  to  the  extremely  healthy ;  but  in  the  lowlands  on  the 
presence  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  side,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  rain  al- 
center  of  a  valley  whicli  extends  across  the  most  every  day  in  the  year,  fevers  are  common 
isthmus  from  northwest  to  southeast,  with  the  and  easily  contracted ;  yet,  owing  to  the  fre- 
port  of  Greytown  or  San  Juan  del  Norte  at  quent  breezes  from  the  northwest,  which  carry 
one  end,  and  that  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific,  at  off  the  miasma,  they  are  generally  of  a  mild 
the  other.  The  lake  is  176  kilometres  (107  tjpe.  The  configuration  of  the  Isthmus  of 
miles)  long  and  56  kilometres  (84  miles)  broad.  Nicaragua,  like  that  of  the  Tehuantepeo  route, 
The  elevation  of  the  lake  at  mean  high  water  forbids  the  idea  of  a  canal  without  locks.  The 
is  82*6  metres  above  the  sea-level :  its  varia^-  plans  of  LuU  and  Menocal  are  the  result  of 
tions  of  level  are  1^  to  2  metres.  The  lake  is  extensive  surveys  of  this  region  in  1872  and 
40  metres  deep  in  the  middle,  and  has  a  depth  1878.  The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  forms  the  natu- 
of  8  metres  close  to  its  western  shore ;  but  in  ral  reservoir  of  the  canal.  The  surface  of  the 
its  eastern  nortion  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  lake  at  mean  high  water  is  82*6  metres  above 
river  Frio  nave  created  shoals  for  a  distance  the  sea-level.  To  descend  to  the  two  oceans, 
of  10  kilometres.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  not  20  looks  would  be  constructed,  10  on  each  side, 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frio  by  the  river  It  would  follow  the  bed  of  the  San  Juan,  on 
San  Juan,  whose  length  in  a  straight  line  is  the  Atlantic  slope,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
125  kilometres.  This  river  down  to  the  dS"  San  Carlos,  a  distance  of  102  kilometres,  and 
houchure  of  the  San  Carlos  winds  in  a  very  tor-  would  then  be  carried  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
tuous  course  between  two  mountain-chains,  and  river  a  distance  of  70  kilometres,  to  terminate 
is  broken  in  five  places  by  rapids.  The  San  at  Greytown.  Lateral  canals,  dams,  and  locks 
Carlos  and  the  Serapiqui  sdSnents  wash  down  would  have  to  be  constructed  at  the  rapids — 
large  Quantities  of  alluvium.  Its  valley  broad-  the  lock  at  the  Castillo  rapids  with  a  lift  of  6*7 
ens  below  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos.  Its  metres,  others  at  the  rapids  of  Balas  and  Ma- 
lower  course  is  through  a  low  plain ;  and  its  chuca  with  lifts  of  5*8  and  6*8  metres,  a  fourth 
mouth  is  a  delta  with  two  principal  branch*  at  the  head  of  the  artificial  canal  with  a  dam 
es,  the  San  Juan  proper,  which  discharges  at  extending  across  the  river.  The  canat  to  be 
Greytown,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  emp-  carried  across  the  plain  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ties  farther  south  and  carries  off  the  greater  San  Carlos  to  Greytown  would  be  partly  ex- 
part  of  its  waters.  It  was  not  proposed  to  cavated  and  partly  banked  up,  the  work  being 
carry  the  canal  up  the  valley  in  the  northwest  so  calculated,  and  the  six  locks  so  disposed, 
by  way  of  Lake  Managua  to  Fonseca,  but  to  that  the  excavated  soil  would  be  Just  sufficient 
find  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  from  the  western  for  the  embankments,  and  that  the  deepest  cut 
shore  through  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  would  not  be  over  8  metres  above  the  surface 
only  16  kilometres  (10  miles),  by  passes  whose  of  the  water  in  the  canal.  The  descent  to  the 
elevation  hardly  exceeds  that  of  the  yoke  of  Pacific  from  the  western  side  of  the  lake  offers 
Managua.  Five  different  passages  proposed  no  excessive  difficulties.  The  engineers  chose 
vary  from  28  to  88  kilometres  in  length,  and  the  passage  by  the  Rivas  Pass,  although  its 
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elevation  is  28  metres  higher  than  the  Pass  of  follows :  For  the  western  division,  from  the 
Gnysooyol.  The  roate  follows  the  coarse  of  moQth  of  the  Rio  del  Medio  to  the  Brito  har- 
the  Bio  del  Medio  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  bor,  $21,680,777;  for  subaqueoos  excavations 
canal  leaves  the  lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  in  the  lake,  $715,668 ;  for  the  eastern  division, 
Rio  del  Medio,  receiving  the  waters  of  this  from  Fort  San  Jnan  to  Greytown,  embracing 
small  stream  at  the  distance  from  the  lake  of  the  establishment  of  68  miles  of  slackwater 
8  kilometres.  After  crossing  the  Rivas  Pass,  navigation  in  the  San  Oarlos  and  the  constrao- 
it  receives  another  creek,  the  Chicolata,  beyond  tion  of  45  miles  of  canal,  $25,020,914;  for 
which  the  first  lock  is  located,  17  kilometres  works  in  the  harbor  of  Brito,  $2,888,789 ;  for 
from  the  lake,  joins  the  valley  of  the  Rio  harbor-works  at  Greytown,  $2,822,680.  This 
Grande  at  the  place  where  it  broadens,  and  makes  a  total  cost  of  $52,577,718,  which  by 
terminates  at  a  point  near  the  month  of  that  adding  26  per  cent,  for  errors  and  contingen- 
river.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  would  be  cies  is  augmented  to  $65,722,147. 
290  kilometres,  the  distance  requiring  artificial  A  second  project  for  a  lock«canal  across  Nio- 
canalization  100  kilometres.  The  principal  ex-  aragna  was  presented  by  M.  Blanchet,  mate- 
cavations  to  be  made  in  the  western  section  rialTy  different  from  the  plan  of  the  American 
wonld  be  the  excavation  of  a  channel  into  the  engineers.  Its  principal  feature  was  a  scheme 
lake  for  860  metres  by  blasting,  and  a  cutting  for  preserving  the  level  of  the  lake  in  the  canal 
through  the  Rivas  Pass  41  metres  high  above  for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  San 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  its  deepest  spot,  Juan  River,  as  far  as  the  San  Francisco,  an 
and  averaging  8  metres  for  the  whole  distance  affluent  which  joins  the  San  Juan  from  the 
to  the  first  looks.  In  the  eastern  section,  be-  north  between  the  months  of  the  San  Oarlos 
sides  the  inland  canal,  parUy  excavated  and    and  Sarapiqui.    As  in  this  project  also  it  is 

Sartly  diked  in,  and  the  dams  and  locks  to  pro-  necessary  to  shnt  out  from  the  canal  the  waters 
uce  slackwater  navigation  in  the  Rio  San  of  the  Rio  San  Carlos,  heavily  charged  with 
Juan,  the  rocks  in  the  rapids  of  Toro  will  have  detritus,  the  valley  of  the  San  Jnan,  whose 
to  be  cleared  away,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  whole  breadth  is  occupied  by  the  canal  down 
to  be  deepened  by  an  average  of  H  metre  to  this  point,  is  dammed,  and  the  canal  is  car- 
down  to  those  rapids,  and  also  for  1^  kilo-  ried  into  a  channel  which  runs  close  to  the 
metre  above  the  lock  at  Balas ;  the  deposits  of  heif^hts  on  the  left  bank,  the  necessary  exca- 
the  Frio  River  will  also  have  to  be  dredged  out  vations  furnishing  the  material  for  embank- 
to  a  mean  depth  of  2^  metres  below  the  pres-  ments  on  the  sontnem  side  of  the  canal.  Be- 
ent  bottom  of  the  lake  for  10  kilometres.  The  sides  these  cuttings,  the  only  other  labors 
sands  would  have  to  be  removed  to  make  a  necessary  from  the  lake  to  the  San  Francisco 
harbor  at  Greytown,  and  a  breakwater  must  will  be  the  blasting  of  the  rocks  in  the  rapids 
be  constructed  at  Brito.  The  proposed  depth  of  Oastillo  and  Toro  to  a  depth  of  1^  and  6 
of  the  canal  is  a  nniform  one  of  8  metres  metres  respectively,  which  operations  will  ena- 
throughnuc  its  course ;  in  the  diked-in  portions  ble  the  current  to  carry  away  the  accnmula- 
of  the  canal,  and  generally  in  the  excavations  tions  above  Toro.  A  long  wall  in  the  lake  will 
in  earth,  the  breadth  at  bottom  is  to  be  22  me-  protect  the  channel  from  new  deposits  of  the 
tres,  at  the  water-level  46  metres,  at  8  metres  Frio.  Two  or  three  locks  near  the  Rio  San 
above  55  metres,  the  banks  having  an  incline  Francisco  bring  the  canal  down  to  the  second 
of  over  45  degrees,  the  increase  in  breadth  level,  which  extends  down  as  far  as  the  San 
being  to  the  increase  in  elevation  as  8  to  2.  Juanillo  branch  of  the  delta.  Here,  as  above. 
In  the  deep  cuts  in  earth  the  same  relative  it  is  led  along  the  cliffs  of  the  left  bank,  and 
profile  is  preserved,  but  the  breadth  is  lessened  shut  off  from  the  transverse  valleys  on  the 
to  15 '2  metres  at  the  bottom  and  87  metres  at  right  by  embankments  thrown  across  their 
the  water-line.  In  the  rocky  excavations  the  mouths.  The  canal  is  lowered  to  the  sea-level 
incline  of  the  banks  is  increased  to  over  45  by  means  of  fonr  or  five  locks,  placed  at  the 
degrees,  and  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  di-  head  of  the  San  Juanillo,  and  carried  across 
minished  to  18*2  metres,  that  at  the  water-line  to  Greytown  by  excavations  in  the  low  flat, 
being  27*4  and  at  8  metres  above  82*8  metres.  On  the  Pacific  side  a  channel  is  to  be  made 
The  harbor  at  Greytown  would  be  preserved  through  the  valley  of  the  Lajas,  by  blasting 
from  the  deposits  which  are  washed  down  by  1,200  metres  into  the  lake,  and  by  a  cut  in  the 
the  San  Juan,  by  damming  that  river  and  turn-  Guyscoyol  Pass,  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
ing  its  course  into  the  Colorado.  A  second  Grande,  which  is  to  be  made  into  a  lake,  Uke 
jetty  at  Brito  would  shut  off  the  harbor  in  like  the  San  Jnan  Valley,  by  a  dun  at  La  Flor; 
manner  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  protect  it  from  which  point  the  canal  would  descend  to 
on  that  side.  Besides  the  10  locks  on  the  Pa-  the  sea  at  Brito  by  7  looks.  The  dam  at  La 
cifio  side,  a  sea-lock  would  be  constructed  at  Flor  must  be  400  metres  long,  and  mnst  sap- 
Port  Brito.  The  total  excavations  necessary  port  20  metres  of  water.  The  looks  are  to  be 
would  amonnt  to  48,000,000  cubic  metres  of  200  metres  each  in  length  and  24  metres  broad, 
excavation  in  the  canal,  blasting  on  the  west  able  to  aocommodate  two  large  ships  at  a  time ; 
side  of  the  lake  and  in  the  Toro  rapids,  and  their  average  lift  would  be  £i  metres.  In  or- 
the  rest  of  it  dredging.  The  cost  of  the  differ-  der  to  avoid  delay  from  a  pressnre  of  traffic 
ent  portions  of  the  work  was  estimated  as    or  during  repairs,  there  should  be  a  complete 
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double  system  of  locks  at  each  change  of  level  supplied  from  the  Chagrea  River  hj  means  of 

The  sommit-level  of  the  canal  would  bj  Blan-  a  dam  between  two  rocky  walls  through  which 

chet^s  plan  take  up  287  of  the  292  kilometres  the  river  flows  a  few  kilometres  above,  and 

of  the  total  length  of  the  caniJ,  and  would  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a  subterranean  duct 

consist  of  two  artificial  lakes  and  Lake  Nica-  4,000  metres  long  into  a  broad  basin  through 

ragna,  with  which  they  would  be  connected  which  the  canal  passes.    The  canal  would  go 

by  two  narrow  channels,  one  at  the  head  of  through  the  Culeora  Pass,  crossing  the  divide 

the  San  Juan  and  one  through  the  Guyscoyol  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  railroad,  descending 

Pass.    These  lakes,  filling  the  valleys  of  the  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  leaving 

rivers,  would  be  broad  sheets  on  which  ships  it  on  the  right  to  enter  the  harbor  400  metres 

could  ride  abreast  or  pass  each  other  under  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  quays.    No  streams 

full  headway.    The  depth  of  H  metres  would  except  insignificant  brooks  would  be  allowed 

be  maintained  through  the  whole  length  of  the  to  discharge  into  the  canal.    The  Bio  Grande 

canal.    The  material  to  be  excavat^  is  esti-  would  have  to  be  deflected  into  a  new  channel, 

mated  at  30,000,000  cubic  metres,  of  which  it  and  an  outlet  canal  constructed  to  receive  its 

was  hoped  that  the  action  of  the  water  would  affluents  from  the  east.    On  the  Pacific  side 

remove  about  hslf.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  11  alignments  would  be  necessary,  with  curves 

project  is  862,000,000  francs.  of  not  less  than  1,600  metres  radius ;  on  the 

A  project  submitted  by  M.  Mainfroy  pro-  Atlantic  slope  there  would  have  to  be  28 
posed  to  excavate  the  canal  in  the  clay  of  the  alignments  and  curves,  with  radii  as  short  as 
left  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  leavins  the  bed  of  760  metres.  The  displacement  of  earth  neces- 
the  river  12  kilometres  below  the  Take,  and  de-  sary  for  the  execution  of  this  project  would 
scend  to  the  sea  by  6  double  locks ;  and  on  the  amount  to  37,000,000  cubic  metres,  and  the 
Pacific  side  to  carry  the  canal  through  the  total  cost  to  about  480,000,000  francs.  In  pre- 
raJley  of  the  Sapoa  Biver,  and  make  the  ter-  senting  this  plan  to  the  Congress,  Menocal  de- 
minus  the  Bay  of  Salinas.  dared  it  decidedly  less  desirable  than  the  Ni- 

M.  Belly  presented  a  theoretical  scheme  ac-  caragua  project, 

cording  to  which  the  San  Juan  Biver  could  be  When,  at  the  instigation  of  Ferdinand  de 

restor^  to  the  navigable  state  in  which  it  is  Lesseps,  the  French  naval  officers  Wyse  and 

reported  to  have  been  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  Beclus,  accompanied  by  M.  de  O^er,  engineer 

tury  from  the  Oaribbean  Sea  to  the  Lake  of  of  the  Bureau  of  Boads  and  Bridges  in  France, 

Nicaragua,  by  clearing  away  the  rocks  in  the  and  other  explorers  and  engineers,  examined 

rapids  and  turning  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  the  American  isthmus,  it  was  with  reference 

branch  into  the  S^  Juan  outlet.  solely  to  cutting  a  canal  through  it  at  the  tide- 

The  American  isthmus  contracts  in  the  re-  level,  through  which  the  largest  ocean  steam- 
gion  of  Panama  to  its  narrowest  dimensions,  ships  could  pass  without  stoppage.  It  was 
The  rocky  barrier  between  the  two  oceans  at  supposed  at  first  that  the  most  fiavorable  line 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  only  65  kilometres  for  such  a  canal  was  across  the  Isthmus  of 
as  the  crow  flies,  and  at  the  Isthmus  of  San  Darien,  connecting  the  two  large  rivers,  the 
Bias  only  60  kilometres.  The  pass  at  Cule-  Atrato,  which  flows  into  the  Oaribbean,  and 
bra,  through  which  the  Panama  Kailroad  finds  the  Tuyra,  which  discharges  into  the  Pacific, 
its  way,  is  only  87  metres  above  the  mean  tide-  and  runnins  between  the  parallel  and  separate 
level,  the  lowest  pass  of  the  whole  isthmus  mountain-chains  of  the  Andes  and  the  Cordil- 
after  that  of  GuyscoyoL  The  survey  of  this  leras.  A  thorough  examination  of  this  refpon 
region  by  Lull,  with  Menocal  as  engineer-in-  revealed  the  impossibility  of  digging  a  tide- 
chief,  in  1875,  commanded  by  the  United  level  canal  here.  The  same  engineers  under- 
states Government,  led  them  to  the  concln-  took  a  second  expedition  at  the  solicitation  of 
sion  that  a  tide-water  canal  was  commercial-  De  Lessens,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
ly  impracticable ;  and  they  therefore  confined  oiety  of  Exploration,  constituted  with  General 
their  studies  to  a  project  of  a  lock-canaL  TUrr  as  its  president,  and  this  time  located  a 
The  bays  of  Colon  and  Panama  being  settled  route  for  a  tide-water  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
upon  as  the  most  convenient  termini,  the  route  of  Panama,  in  nearly  the  same  line  as  that  fol- 
must  necessarily  cross  the  course  of  the  Cha-  lowed  by  the  Panama  Bailroad.  Satisfied  by 
gres  Biver ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  their  survey  that  the  piercing  of  the  American 
with  which  the  excessive  floods  in  that  river  isthmus  by  a  tide-level  canid  which  would  ac- 
would  threaten  die  oansJ,  it  was  decided  to  commodate  the  higher  marine,  the  great  iron 
carry  the  canal  across  by  a  high  aqueduct  at  steamships  whose  keels  are  140  metres  long 
Matachin,  whose  bottom  would  have  to  be  80  and  whose  tonnage  ranges  up  to  5,000  tons, 
metres  above  the  sea-level.  The  depth  of  8  is  technically  feasible,  Pe  Lesseps  invited,  in 
metres  chosen  for  the  canal  would  make  the  concert  with  Henri  Bionne,  of  the  Geographi- 
water-line  here  88  metres  above  tide-water,  cal  Society,  delegations  from  the  different 
which  elevation  would  be  the  smnmit-level  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  societies  of  engi- 
the  canal.  The  daily  outflow  through  the  80  neers  and  statistics  to  meet  in  a  Congress  to 
locks,  40  on  each  ride,  by  which  the  descent  discuss  the  question  of  an  American  canal, 
to  the  two  oceans  is  effected,  would  amount  to  The  "Wyse  and  Beclus  project  was  the  one 
about  950,000  cubic  metres,  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  Congress.    The  object  of  the 
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French  explorers  was  esseDtiallj  different  from  is  sufficient.  The  incline  of  tbe  banks  is  1  in 
that  of  the  varions  American  sanreTS.  Hav-  2  in  the  sabmerged  portions  at  the  termini ;  8^ 
ing  in  view  the  development  of  the  higher  in  15  in  the  alluvial  soil  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
transmarine  commerce  in  enormous  iron  ves-  which  extends  about  20  kilometres ;  and  in 
sels,  rather  than  the  commercial  profitableness  the  earthj  portion  on  the  Pacific  side,  about 
of  the  canal  itself,  and  being  unwilling  to  de-  10  kilometres  in  extent,  10  in  15 ;  and  in  the 
part  from  the  model  of  the  Suez  Oanul,  they  /rocky  portions  which  occupy  tlie  whole  central 
were  not  dismayed  at  a  prospective  cost  en-  /part  of  the  route,  6^  of  elevation  to  8  of  base, 
tirely  disproportionate  to  any  immediate  com-  /  which  .sharper  incline  leaves  tlie  width  of  the 
mercial  neeos.  The  material  interests  of  the*  surface  at  mean  tide-level  only  82  metres.  In 
American  public,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  the  tunnel  the  width  at  water-line  is  further 
more  identified  with  the  construction  of  a  canal  reduced  to  24  metres  at  mean  tide,  and  the 
which  would  be  more  hopeful  as  a  commercial  incline  of  the  sides  is  increased  to  2  of  lateral 
venture,  and  promised  to  return  the  usual  extension  to  9^  or  10  of  elevation.  Above 
profits  to  investors,  and  which  would  aocom-  the  water  the  cross  section  profile  of  the  tun- 
modate  the  smaller  classes  of  vessels  which  nel  has  tlie  form  of  a  Gothic  arch  terminating 
now  form  the  bulk  of  their  marine.  in  an  arc  with  a  radius  of  4  metres,  whose 
The  Wyse-Reclus  route  runs  from  the  Bay  summit  is  84  metres  above  the  mean  tide-level, 
of  Limon,  with  its  terminus  at  the  town  of  The  cross-section  of  the  tunnel,  above  and  be- 
Oolon  or  Aspinwall,  to  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  low  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  an  average 
The  canal  starts  from  the  natural  harbor  at  area  of  780  square  metres.  These  dimensions 
Aspinwall,  at  a  point  where  its  depth  is  S^  do  not  permit  vessels  to  cross  each  other  while 
metres,  crosses  the  marsh  of  Mindi,  and  attains  under  way.  At  distances  averaging  9  kilo- 
the  Ohagres  after  two  alignments  in  the  vi-  metres  there  will  be  stations  where  the  width 
cinity  of  Gatun.  It  keeps  close  to  the  river,  is  expanded,  in  which  vessels  going  in  one  di- 
crossing  its  bed  in  several  places,  as  far  as  rection  will  wait  while  those  going  in  the  op- 
Mataohin,  changing  its  direction  seven  times  posite  direction  pass  by.  The  fiow  of  the  wa- 
in the  interval,  and  crossing  the  line  of  the  ter  in  the  canal,  it  was  calculated,  would  not 
railroad  at  Barbacoas,  where  a  swing- bridtre  exceed  1*7  metre  per  second.  The  rise  of 
will  have  to  be  constructed.  Beyond  Mataohin  level  in  the  tunnel  during  the  period  of  fresh- 
the  canal  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Obispo,  ets  would  never,  it  was  hoped,  be  greater  than 
which  descends  from  the  pass  of  Oulebra,  at  a  6  metres.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
point  where  the  ground  is  40  metres  above  the  rush  of  water  into  the  canal  after  a  rain-storm, 
mean  tide-level.  From  this  point  it  is  neces-  it  was  proposed  to  build  dams  at  different 
sary  to  cut  a  tunnel  7,700  metres  in  length  points  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohagres, 
through  the  mountain.  The  canal  emerges  at  where  the  rocky  banks  approach  each  other, 
a  point  where  the  ground  has  the  same  eleva*  by  which  the  waters  would  be  retained  in 
tion  as  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel ;  and,  oc-  large  natural  reservoirs,  and  the  discharge  of 
cupying  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  after  the  river  in  times  of  flood  be  reduced  to  the 
three  more  curves  it  terminates  in  the  Gulf  of  maximum  of  200  or  800  metres  a  second.  The 
Panama  next  to  the  islands  of  Naos  and  Fla-  Bay  of  Limon,  which  would  serve  as  the  port 
menoo,  at  a  spot  where  the  depth  is  7*8  metres  on  the  Atlantic  side,  is  generally  calm,  being 
at  the  lowest  tides.  The  line  has  a  total  length  protected  from  the  northeasterly  winds,  which 
of  75  kilometres.  The  curves,  13  in  number,  blow  with  considerable  violence  in  the  dry 
are  none  of  them  of  a  shorter  radius  than  8,000  season,  by  the  island  of  Manzanillo :  for  the 
metres.  It  borrows  the  course  of  the  streams  sake  of  additional  security  a  sea-wall  was  pro- 
through  out  its  entire  length,  and  would  receive  posed  in  the  project,  which  would  have  a 
the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  two  valleys  length  of  850  metres.  The  entrance  channel 
which  it  follows.  Where  it  encounters  the  on  the  Pacific  side,  where  stormy  weather  is 
Ohagres  at  Matachin,  a  cataract  of  15  metres  of  rare  occurrence,  would  be  sufficiently  pro- 
fall  would  necessitate  a  lateral  cutting  to  con-  tected  by  walls  on  each  side  constructeid  from 
duct  the  river  into  it  by  a  longer  course;  and  the  rock  excavated  in  the  cuttings, 
similar  labors  would  have  to  be  performed  in  Tbe  plan  for  executing  the  work  was  to 
other  places  to  protect  it  from  streams  which  commence  by  leveling  tbe  line  on  the  Pacific 
become  formidable  torrents  in  the  rainy  sea-  side  down  to  the  mean  level  of  the  Ohagres 
son.  The  depth  of  the  canal  is  8-5  metres  be-  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  excavate  the  tun- 
low  the  mean  tide  at  its  terminus  in  the  Bay  nel  down  to  10  or  12  metres  above  Uie  final 
of  Limon,  and  by  an  incline  which  is  distrib-  level ;  then  to  turn  the  Ohagres  into  this  new 
nted  over  the  entire  line  it  is  lowered  about  channel,  and  make  it  empty  into  the  Pacific 
2  metres,  or  to  10*55  metres  below  the  mean  while  its  old  bed  is  being  lowered  to  tbe  re- 
tide-mark,  at  its  Pacific  terminus,  in  order  to  auired  level  of  the  canal;  and  then,  after  the 
have  at  that  point  a  depth  at  the  lowest  neap-  AUantic  divinon  has  been  completed,  to  make 
tide  of  7  8  metres.  The  width  at  bottom  is  20  it  again  the  channel  of  the  Ohagres,  and  com- 
metres  throughout  its  course,  and  in  the  bar-  plete  the  excavations  in  the  tunnel  and  on  the 
bors  this  Is  gradually  widened  to  100  metres  Pacific  mde.  In  this  wav  all  would  be  dry  ex- 
Just  before  tbe  points  where  the  natural  depth  cavation  above  the  tide-level,  and  no  bksting 
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under  water  would  be  necessary.    The  exoa-  mns  of  Darien  where  the  sources  of  the  Tnjni 

vation  of  the  earthy  portions  near  the  shore  and  the  Atrato  Rivers  are  not  far  apart,  by 

on  both  sides  can  be  easUy  accomplished  by  Wyse  and  Ciller,  led  to  the  elaboration  by  the 

dredging.    The  total  material  to  be  excavated  latter  of  a  scheme  for  a  canal  with  locks,  whose 

was  estimated  at  47,000,000  cnbic  metres,  of  sammit-level  would  be  60  metres  above  the 

which  28,000,000  metres  would  be  rock  exca-  sea.    It  would  be  necessary  to  cut  a  passage 

vation,  including  6,000,000  metres  in  the  tun-  between  the  valley  of  the  Coqnirri,  which  the 

nel.    The  total  expense  was  calculated  by  the  canal  would  follow  down  to  the  Atrato,  and 

projectors  at  475,000,000  francs.   Messrs.  Wyse  the  valley  of  the  Ou6.  which  it  would  occupy 

and  Reclus  presented  alternative  plans  by  which  down  to  the  Tuyra,  tnrough  a  pass  whose  ele- 

the  tunnel  could  be  shortened,  or  even  done  vation  is  146  metres  above  the  sea.    To  reduce 

without,  but  only  by  considerably  increasing  the  excavations  in  this  pass,  a  tunnel  1  kilo- 

the  quantity  of  material  to  be  excavated.    To  metre  in  length  would  be  bored.    The  descent 

avoid  having  a  tunnel,  it  would  be  necessary  to  the  ocean-level  would  be  made  by  10  locks 

to  make  a  cutting  87  metres  deep  in  the  pass  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  10  on  the  Pacific  side, 

of  Oulebra.  The  length  of  the  line  would  be  220  kilometres, 

A  proiect  for  a  canal  with  locks  was  worked  but  the  excavations  would  extend  over  only 

out  by  the  same  engineers  during  the  sittings  100  kilometres.  The  excavations  would  amount 

of  the  Congress,  and  was  favored  by  some  ^of  to  65,000,000  cubic  metres.     The  total  cost 

the  members  on  account  of  the  difficulties,  cli-  was  estimated  at  650,000,000  francs, 
matic  as  well  as  financial,  which  they  thought        A  project  for  a  canal  without  locks  across 

would  attend  the  execution  of  a  tide-level  ca-  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  from  the  Gulf  of  Acanti 

nal.    This  modified  scheme  was  similar  in  char-  to  the  Tuyra,  was  sketched  by  Wyse  and  Ke- 

acter  to  Blanchet's  project  for  a  Nicaragua  ca-  clus.    The  most  favorable  route  which  they 

nal.    It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  dam  at  could  find  for  a  tide-level  canal  was  by  way  of 

a  spot  in  the  course  of  the  Ohagres  where  it  the  valley  of  the  Tupisa,  an  affluent  of  the 

passes  through  a  ravine,  and  one  at  a  similar  Tuyra,  and  its  arm  the  Tiati ;  but  it  would  be 

spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thus  ere-  necessary  to  cross  the  Cordillera  where  the 

ating  two  lakes,  which  could  be  connected  by  elevation  is  1,000  metres,  by  a  tunnel  about  17 

a  cutting  72  metres  deep  at  the  deepest  place,  kilometres  in  length.    The  excavations  neces- 

These  lakes  would  extend  to  within  22  kilo-  sary  for  such  a  canal  would  amount  to  70,- 

metres  of  Colon  and  12  kilometres  of  Panama,  000,000  cubic  metres.    The  estimate  of  the  cost 

and  would  be  broad  enough  for  ships  to  pass  is  600,000,000  francs. 

each  other  anywhere  without  stoppage,  and        Another  project  for  a  canal  d  niteau  was 

deep  enough  to  give  10  metres  of  naturd  depth  presented  by  M.  de  Puydt,  who  stated  that  he 

at  idl  points.    Their  plane  would  be  24  metres  had  found  a  passage  in  the  Cordillera,  whose 

above  the  sea,  which  would  be  reached  by  a  greatest  elevation  was  only  46  metres,  between 

series  of  6  locks  on  each  side.    The  excava-  the  Tuyra  and  Porto  Escondido. 
tions  would  amount  to  only  12,000,000  cubic        The  Atrato-Napipi  route,  which  has  been 

metres;  the  total  expense  was  estimated  at  very  thoroughly  explored  by  Selfridge  and 

428,000,000  francs.  Collins,  follows  up  the  Atrato  River,  which 

The  San  Bias  route  was  first  explored  by  always  has  a  deptn  of  at  least  7*8  metres,  for 

MacDongal  in  1864  at  the  private  cost  of  Mr.  240  kilometres,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Napipi 

Kelley  of  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  by  affluent.    The  canal  proper  commences  here. 

Selfridge.     Wyse  and  Reclus  also  examined  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Napipi  to 

the  Isthmus  of  San  Bias,  and  especially  the  the  Bay  of  Chiri-Chiri  is  only  45  kilometres  in 

Pacific  watershed.     The  indentation  in  the  a  straight  line.    The  direction  of  the  route  is 

northern  coast  formed  by  the  magnificent  Bay  nearly  east  and  west.    The  highest  point  is  at 

of  San  Bias  makes  this  the  narrowest  portion  an  elevation  of  288  metres,  and  is  found  about 

of  the  Panama  Isthmus,  only  50  kilometres  2  kilometres  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific, 

broad.     The  water-parting  here  is  near  the  Two  prelects  for  a  canal  by  this  route  were 

Atlantic  coast,  instead  of  close  to  the  Pacific  submitted  by  Commander  Selfridge,  one  for  a 

as  at  Nicaragua  and  Panama.    The  height  of  canal  with  22  locks,  and  one  for  a  tide-level 

the  Cordilleras  and  the  disposition  of  the  water-  oanal,  with  a  double  lock  at  the  Pacific  en- 

oourses  in  this  region  preclude  the  notion  of  a  trance.    In  the  former  the  summit-level  would 

tide-level  canal.    The  canal  by  this  route,  ao-  have  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  42*7  metres, 

cording  to  the  surveys  of  Wyse  and  Reclus,  The  descent  from  the  highest  level,  situated  at 

would  have  a  total  length  of  58  kilometres ;  the  confiuence  of  the  Doguado  and  the  Napipi, 

but  the  excavations  would  only  extend  over  about  80  kilometres  above  the  junction  of  tne 

40  kilometres,  of  which  16  kilometres  would  latter  with  the  Atrato,  would  be  effected  by 

have  to  be  traversed  in  a  tunnel.    The  exca-  means  of  12  locks  through  7  levels,  one  of  the 

vations  would  amount  to  84,000,000  cubic  me-  lifts  requiring  a  series  of  4  locks.    The  total 

tres;  the  estimated  cost  is  475,000,000  francs,  lift  of  the  12  locks  from  the  Atrato  at  low 

The  surveys  instituted  by  Kelley  make  the  water  would  be  87  metres.    The  total  descent 

length  of  the  tunnel  only  12  kilometres.  on  the  Pacific  side  is  made  by  means  of  a  con- 

The  examination  of  the  portion  of  the  Isth-  nected  series  of  10  looks.    The  summit-level 
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tronld  have  a  length  of  16*5  kilometreB,  of  tenant,  and  was  honorably  ^aohaxjged  September  26, 

which  6'5  kilometres  wonld  be  in  tunnel.  ^®5^*ai_it   %j-v»  't-n n 

«,, ^ji     1^ «.v!^u  -..^-  -»^«^  -^.^^».i«.  2.  Abel  L.  Merchant  waa  a  pnvate  in  Company  C, 

The  second  plan,  which  was  more  senonsly  Rfteenth  IllinoU  Volunteew,  knd  died  m  servW 

proposed  and  warmly  advocated  by  the  pro-  a.  De  Witt  C.  Merchant  was  a  private  in  the  last- 

jector,  was  for  a  tide-level  canal  by  nearly  the  named  oompany,  and  was  killed  in  acUon  July  22, 

same  route.    The  level  of  the  canal  would  be  l^?*--.     ,   *,    ,     *                   i  •    /^             ,, 

lotrenKl  to  that  of  the  Atrato.     Above  the  ^^^  ^^'^^^^^^^^^''^0.1] 

Dognado  the  canal  would  pass  under  the  Na-  ^id  honorably  diachai^  September  20, 1865. 

pipi  in  a  tunnel,  which  must  be  30  metres  bigh,  5.  David  O.  Merchant  was  a  private  in  Company  C, 

and  which  wo(Ud  necessitate  a  change  in  the  Seventy-fourth  lUinoia  Volunteeiu,  and  honorably  dia- 

route,  which  must  pass  farther  up  the  valley  ^f^  ^^S^^^'  \^^l             •    *   •    n            n 

M  jZ     XT     •  •      •c^.'^      4.U     A*^*^^^-  o  1^1/  ^'  Silas  B.  Merchant  was  a  private  m  Company  C, 

of  the  Napipi.    From  the  Atrato,  for  9  kilo-  Forty-fourth  IlllnoU  Voluntwra,  promoted  to  ilwt 

metres  up  the  valley  of  the  Napipi,  the  excava-  lieutenant,  and  resigned  September  25, 1864. 

tions  can  be  done  with  dredges.     The  prefect  7.  Ario  J.  Merchant  wtm  a  private  in  the  last-named 

proposes  a  constant  free  connection  with  the  ^^^^^  "^^  honorably  dibcharged  September  26, 

Atri^,  but  a  lock  may  be  necessary  for  secu-  ^  -j^^^  ^  Merchant  was  a  private  in  Company  G, 

rity  m  time  of  high  water.     The  depth  of  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois  Volunteem,  and  honorably  dl*- 

outting  increases  gradually  from  the  9tb  to  the  diarged  September  26, 1864. 

87th  kilometre,  to  50  metres ;  at  the  87th  kilo-  ^9.  Aaron  Merchant  was  a  private  in  Company  G, 

metre  the  tunnel,  »  kiWtre,  in  length  com-  a"t.^r^ZnKri8fcX  ZSL^ 

mences;  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be  a  diachaigo  of  a  cannon. 

basin  and  two  locks  to  bring  the  vessels  down  10.  «iame8  B.  Merchant,  teamster,  in  the  employ  of 

to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  wnich  in  the  Bay  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 


expiration  of  term  of  service.    He  again 

tide-level.    The  length  of  the  tunnel  cao  be  listed  Biay  4,  1878,  and  was  assigned  to  Battery  B, 

reduced  to  5,600  or  even  to  4,000  metres,  by  Fourth  Artilleiy,  and  ianow  in  the  service.   The  dis- 

making  the  cat,  on  e«h  side  more  than  50  tl^^u'iSZ^^^!  Di.^  flTtiS^" 

metres  deep.    The  mouth  of  the  Atrato  chosen  „  ^  matter  of  favor  are  not  granted  except  in  extnor- 

for  the  Atlantic  outlet  of  the  canal  is  that  arm  dinaiy  oases,  but  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  snch  a  case, 

of  the  delta  called  the  Uraba  mouth.    A  bar  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  another  like  it  can  be  found 

must  be  cut  throuirh  for  about  1,000  metres,  ^ponreooid.   But  if  another  mother  can  be  found  who 

«n#i  ♦!.«  ^«o..»A  u^^A  -rUi*  ™«ii-  «p  w^^i^^^Zj  g«ve  ten  sons  to  tlie  service  of  our  country  during  the 

and  the  passage  lined  with  walU  of  masonry.  %     ^         confidently  ask,  and  expert  to  re^vo, 

In  the  Bay  of  OhinOhiri  the  port  will  be  pro-  Bimaar  favorable  oonaid^ration.    I  have  the  honor  to 

tected  by  two  jetties.-     The  expense  of  th3  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

canal  is  estimated  at  491,000,000  francs.  GEOBGE  W  MoCRABY, 

IOWA.    The  election  for  township  officers  Secretary  of  War. 

in  this  State  takes  place  in  April.    The  ques-  The  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  to  se- 

tion  which  was  extensively  agitated  was  the  cure  the  planting  of  trees  throughout  the  State, 

prohibition  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  by  allowing  a  certain  sum  to  be  deducted  from 

There  was  cast  a  considerable  vote  on  the  ques-  the  tax  for  the  number  of  trees  planted  by  each 

tion  by  women.    In  Des  Moines  central  pre-  person,  has  been  most  successfuL    The  amount 

dnct  they  oast  480  votes,  of  which  477  were  of  property  returned  by  the  assessors  for  the 

for  prohibition.    In  almost  every  town  where  years  1879  and  1880,  and  thus  made  exempt 

a  prohibition  ticket  was  nominated  it  was  de-  for  five  or  ten  years,  was  $5,949,780. 

feated.  The  State  assessment  is  two  mills  on  the 

A  petition  wsa  addressed  to  the  United  States  dollar,  or  two  fifths  of  one  per  cent.,  and  thus 

Secretary  of  War  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Upright,  the  annual  cost  of  the  tree-phmtmg  law  to  the 

of  Butler  Oounty,  requesting  the  discharge  of  State  in  the  loss  of  taxes  is  $11,899.    The  en- 

ber  eleventh  son  from  the  army.    The  Secre-  tire  amount  of  tax-levy,  including  State  and 

tary,  under  date  of  February  11th,  replied  as  county,  averages  about  three  per  cent.,  and 

follows :  thus  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 

an.   J-   v         ^  *vi      ij.     .      1.  J  V  *!.      *..  1*^  saved  just  about  $178,492  per  annum  in 

The  di8char](re  of  this  soldier  is  asked  by  the  pcti-  t^rg^                              ^       t        r 

tionor,  who  says  she  Is  seventv-two  yean  old,  on  the  Sir  ^  n      •         ^  ^          ^    -l         xv                 a 

ground  that  she  Lad  ten  sons  m  the  Union  army  dur-  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 

mg  the  rebellion,  including  one  emoloyed  as  a  team-  of  live  stock  assessed  in  the  State  for  the  year 

ster,  and  tnat  the  one  above  named,  her  eleventh  and  1878 ;  cattle,  horses  and  mules  under  one  year, 

J^iSn^v'  *3H«TSf./2r  f^!\^ZJ^J^^l  "»^  8^n®  «°<J®r  M»  months,  are  not  included 

r^ruJar  a/my.    one  lumisnes  the  names  of  her  sons    ._  .^  _.     /-•  ..,      J  -;o«  ^ko     i.« 

and  a  statement  of  the  onmnizations  m  which  they  ^^  ''"*  assessment:   Cattle,  1,580,056  ;  horsej», 

served.  672,808;  mules,  42,566 ;  sheep,  801,748;  swine. 

The  papers  having  been  nferred  to  the  Adjutant-  2,324,116.    The  average  assessment  of  animals 

General  for  an  examination  of  the  records  with  a  view  yaries  greatly ;  cattle  in  some  counties  are  val- 

S^2^S?e?reJS?^&£f  ^"^^  "^'^  "^  »«!  ^«'i7?" V!i,"K^H"  '""'^ri  '"^  ^^  ^Y 

1.  G.  W.  Merohant  was  a  private  in  Company  C,  «"ong  to  $14  and  $15 ;  hogs  and  sheep  are  val- 

Seventy-fourth  Illinois  Volunteers,  afterwara  a  lieu-  ued  at  from  50  cents  to  $2  and  $8 ;   horsei 
VOL.  xjz. — 88    A 
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from  $20  to  $40,  just  as  the  estimates  of  the  and  you  «Pe  expected  to  eee  Uuit  aU  prOTerty  pftji 

diflPerent  assessors  varied.  Soil     '        ^**  '^^  ^      *"" 

The  following  shows  the  equalized  valuation       £^^  gj^^^^i^  ^^  daesed  in  the  class  which  Axes  its 

of  the  cities  of  Iowa  for  1879,  as  determined  true  value;  moneys  and  cradits  may  be  valued  at  par 

by  til e  State  Board  of  Equalization:  Burling-  or  less,  as  may  be  jud^i^  Uieir  oa»h  market  value, 

ton,  $2,661,171;    Cedar  Rapids,  $1,417,289;  The  Boa«ihaa  no  power  over  this  matte^^^ 

ainton;  $l,lll,a^;  Oo^^^^^^^  $1,627,-  SL'^^to^^S^vlfra^^jr^^^^ 

636  ;    Davenport,   $2,819,970  ;    Des  Homes,  brought  to  a  ca*iih  value.         -•'*'*- 
$3,242,208;  Dubuque,  $3,886,684;  Iowa  City,        The  Board  f\irUier  call  your  attention  to  the  fac  . 

$1,118,769  ;    Keokuk,  $2,046,582  ;    Marshall-  that  no  fean  need  be  entertained  that  an  incieafeeo. ' 

town,  $1,039,582;  Muscatine,  $970,408 ;  Oska-  ^'^S'^'J^^^^V^l^ZlP^nV"!*^**'?*^^^^^ 

1  AR01  Aon     r\».t. A-iooRjoic!  q: «  oeptibly  mcrease  the  aggregate  taxation.    It  will  not 

loosa,  $681,029;  Ottumwa,  $1,886,486;  Sioux  rpf^  Jumated  amount  ortaxation  to  cany  on  tbi 

City,  $628,406 ;  Waterloo,  $781,401.  Thenum-  machineiy  of  State  ffovemment  and  to  meet  the  ap- 

ber  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1879  was  84,-  propriations  of  the  Xcfdelature  has  been  made  and 

670,638.     The  value  of  these  lands  and  the  distributed  to  the  counties,  and  the  levy  will  meet  it. 

town  lots,  as  equalized  by  the  State  Board  of       Who  shall  regulate  the  rates  of  railroad 

EqualizatiuD,  was  $308,716,646.     The  equal-  freights  was  shown  by  the  action  of  the  State 

ized  total  value,  including  personalty  and  rail-  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.    In. the  lat- 

road  property,  was  $405,768,581.    The  assess-  ter  months  of  1878  three  of  the  principal  lines 

ment  of  property  for  taxes  was  the  subject  of  crossing  the  State  advanced  their  rates  on  coal 

considerable  discussion  in  the  State.    The  law  transportation  variably  from  6  to  26  per  cent, 

requires  the  assessment  to  be  made  on  the  cash  Immediate  complaints  were  addressed  by  the 

values,  and  many  believed  that  all  the  inequal-  shippers  to  the  Commissioners,  who  at  once 

ity  arose  from  a  disregard  of  the  law,  and  that  instituted  an  inquiry  into  them.    Finding  them 

the  taxes  of  individuals  would  be  less  if  it  was  supported  by  the  new  tariff  tables,  they  ad- 

strictly  obeyed.    The  State  Auditor  in  a  letter  dressed  the  companies,  requiring  them  to  for- 

on  the  subject  expresses  these  views :  ward  copies  of  tne  schedules  for  examination. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  wo  could  have  a  juat  ^^  ^^^^^  TWiei^t  they  were  scrutinized  and  com- 

viduation  of  all  the  property  of  the  State,  and  a  oonse-  pared,  and  it  was  found  ttiat  an  equal  advance 

quent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  levies,  the  disposition  had  been  made  by  oil  three  of  the  companies, 

to  conceahnent  of  property  would  practic^y  diaap-  The  Commissioners  then  addressed  a  letter  to 

SSiT^ftin'p^Siri^nSrb^'^-  «»«  «omj«.ie^  setting  forth  ,tbstcopplainte 

enced.  were  made,  and  protestmg  agamst  the  increase. 

It  should  be  understood,  and  we  have  a  neht  to  ex-  The  componies  were  asked  to  modify  their  in- 

pect,  that  upon  a  just  assessment  the  rate  of  tax  muH  creased  tariff  unless  they  could  show  good  cause 

be  lessened,  and  I  apprehend  that  in  most  oaaes  the  f^^  refusal.     Correspondence  took  place  be- 

officers  who  dctermme  our  taz-Ievies  would  have  re-  ^  .m     u ,  ^„,i\.  «„«„«:^«  ^\  :«ir«^««u^j 

«ard  to  this  fact,  and  by  proper  reductions  do  their  ^ween  the  Board  and  compames  which  resulted 

whole  duty  to  the  people,  whose  representotives  they  m  an  agreed  conference.     This  meeting  was 

are.  We  know  that  taxadon  is  often  neavv,  but  we  also  held  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  the  presidents, 

know  that  those  taxes  are  heaviest  whicn  we  individ-  <reneral  manafrers,  or  general  superintendents, 

a""thei?'S^CThCfor^{^i?v^S  t^r''*'  '"**''•'  ^"^''^  freight  agents  of  the 
agwnst  taxes  and  taxation  which  we  know  are  an  abS)-  railway  companies,  w ere  present.  1  he  entire 
lute  neoessitv  in  our  covemment,  we  should  endeavor  subject  was  elaborately  discussed,  and  while  it 
to  have  the  law  bo  administered  that  every  spedes  of  appeared  that  the  increased  tariff  was  even  low- 
property  sh^oontribute  its  rigftftil  and  propoiiion.  ^,  ^han  those  of  many  other  Western  States, 

ate  share.    The  law  declares  that  property  shall  be  ,,     ^  .    . l-*v^i^«-5«-:-*.»^  «.^««^ 

assessed  at  its  "true  cash  value."    It  w  iot  always  ^^^  Commissioners  nevertheless  insisted  upon  a 

easy  to  ascertain  with  exact  precision  this  value,  but  modification.    The  oflScers  present  were  not  pre- 

the  assessor  must  exercise  his  best  judgment,  based  pared  to  accede  to  the  request  without  more 

upon  all  the  information  he  is  able  to  obtain.    But  it  thorough  deliberation  than  they  could  give  the 

IS  qmte  as  easy  to  dctermme  what  is  cash  value  as  to  ^.i.*^,  «♦  4.i^jo  «yx«A»»/k«AA   o*t<i  adVa/I  f^*  4^mA 

llxVn  third  or  ha^f  value,  or  even  a  less  proportion,  S*".?'  ^^  this  conference,  and  asked  for  time. 

08  is  fVequently  done.  r-   r-       »  Meetmgs  of  these  oflicers  were  subsequently 

_„_,.^  .  .,«  ^  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  result  was  a  modified 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Jefferson  Coun-  tariff  which  went  into  effect  on  all  three  of  the 

ty,  who  are  likewise  a  County  Board  of  Equali-  poads  in  April.    A  table  of  the  modifications 

zation,  prepared  tables  of  the  classification  of  ghowed  considerable  reduction  of  the  rates  on 

property  for  the  use  of  the  local  assessors,  and  merchandise,  a  reduction  on  grain,  still  more  on 

addressed  a  circular  to  them,  saying:  gtock,  while  the  reduction  on  flour  and  meal. 

Inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  the  State  require  all  projv  salt,  lime  and  stucco,  and  coal  was  very  marked 

erty  to  be  assessed  at  its  true  cash  value,  and  the  arbi-  and  lowerthan  the  Granger-law  rates.   The  rates 

trary  departure  from  that  standard  or  basis  of  taxation  ^„  ^^^i  „«„^  ♦!»«  o-^^^  «a  ^^.^.0^  ^f^  fi^^  /ii.an«»Ai. 

in  aifferent  portions  of  the  State,  according  to  the  oncosl  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Granger 

whims  of  each  particular  locality,  causes  the  jfrossest  ^^t;  those  on  lumber  were  but  slightly  higher, 

inequality  and  lujustice  in  the  distribution  of  the  tax-  There  is  also  a  new  class  created,  with  a  verj 

ation,  the  Auditor  of  State  is  endeavoring  to  secure  low  rate,  for  which  the  Granger  law  made  no 

fi!«f^S!f''STL^I!I^^.'Srji^''?L'^^^^^  provision.    The  readjustment  of  classification 

tne  true  one.    Upon  you  is  placed  the  original  and  en-  *^  j  ^v      j  j**«  «  ^^  *{. 1 u^^^  *^u^  ««. 

tire  riifht  and  duty  to  adjust,  level  up,  inSease,  dimin-  a°d  the  addition  of  the  new  class  bring  the  re- 

ish,  and  equalise  the  valuations  of  your  townships ;  ductions  down  to  an  average  approximating  to 
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tlie  charges  of  the  Granger  law.    For  long  lianls  manafaotnres,  2  percent.;  merchandise,  etc, 

in  the  State  less  than  Granger  rates  are  charged ;  1 6  per  cent. 

and  as  the  through  or  inter-State  rates  have  heen  At  the  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  in 

from  time  to  time  reduced  since  tlie  enactment  1877  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  Board  of  Bail* 

of  the  law  of  1874,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  road  Oommissioners.    In  their  report  the  Gom- 

tariff  is  a  close  approximation  in  the  average  to  missioners  thos  describe  the  operation  of  the 

the  repealed  Granger  rates.    It  was  estiniated  law : 

that  the  redaction  which  the  Oommissioners  Before  this  system  was  enacted  suits  at  law  were  tho 

had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  would  save  to  sole  remedy  for  unjust  ehaiiges  upon  shippen.    These 

the  producers  and  shippers  of  the  State  hun-  f^y  conducted  ^  vast  expense  m  the  tgmgate,  were 

dredrofUiousands  of  dXars  annually.  ^o^y^Se'^^th^c^S^SST^^ 

The  railroads  of  the  State  are  assessed  by  the  er  than  otherwise  these  suits  were  oontested  through 

Executive  Oouncil.    Their  aggregate  assessed  all  the  grades  of  our  courts,  and  when  at  Uist  the  end 

value  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $22,640,-  was  reached,  it  was  an  end  of  each  wvend  case  only, 

904.    This  is  nearly  a  million  dollars  above  the  ?,te^lt;!i!f^ST?Sf^ 

i.    «  1  otra      rrt.                j,    M  a.1^    ^      j.  lollowiiiir  uDon  its  hcels.    It  murnt  be  an  mtorestinjr, 

asses^ent  of  1878.    The  amount  of  the  tax  to  as  it  cciSlnly  would  be  a  staitffiig  exhibU,  oould  tHe 

be  paid  by  them  is  nearly  $150  per  mile.  oggr^^ate  annual  expenditure  ftom  both  public  trea- 

The  capital  stock  of  the  railroads  in  Iowa  tsury  and  private  purse,  on  account  of  these  suits,  bsi 

amounts  to  $90,612,461,  being  an  increase  of  "pread  before  the  public.    To  tlie  Commissioners  any 

one  mUlion  and  threWnarters  since  l^t  year.  Tot  tffi'Sr.SS^riiv^f^oSS^^^ 
The  aggregate  debt  of  all  the  railroads  u  the  hearing  and  without  expense  to  themselves.   The  Corn- 
State  is  estimated  at  $70,248,795,  an  increase  missioners  are  simply  a  court  of  arbitration,  its  ox- 
of  over  three  millions.    Altogether  fifteen  roads  Pen«»  being  borne  by  assessments  upon  the  railroads. 

hare  incre^d  their  indebtedne«^  wMl^«  Sla«i^'S^ir'£,'}52i^r;i'.^, 

have  reduced.     The  stock  and  debt  aM^egate  knowledge,  has  been  prosecuted  against  any  railroad 

$160,866,246,  or  $36,612  per  mile.    The  en-  company  in  Iowa  since  the  Commissioner  svstom  was 

tire  earnings  of  the  rOads  for  the  year  are :  adopted.    All  ffrievances  of  this  character  nave  been 

_                   .,      ,                         ^. ««.  ^«,  »-  referred  to  this  Board,  and  by  it  investigotod  and  ad- 

Sl?*?/ '^  "f *^  !?12P'*'^ R^ISS  judged,  the  result  in  every  cio,  with  pShaps  a  single 

Freight  sDdmlaoeUaoeoiis lS,(Htt,B89  08  txl^'on,  being  axjceptedis  final.   Mom>v^the  Com- 

TotaL  year  ending  Jane  80, 18T9 .  $21,840,700  44  missioners  are  not  aware  of  an  instance  where  any  niil- 

Totalhstyear 80,T14,49S  07  road  company  has  persisted  in  charaes  that  have  been 

complained  of  after  such  rates  have  been  held  to  be  un- 

Increase  of  present  year |6M^21S  87  just  or  discriminative  by  the  Board.  ...  It  seems  to 

vastly  simplify  the  relations  between  tho  railroads  and 

The  total  operating  expenses  as  returned  are  the  public,  and  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  acQusting  what- 

$12,904,420,  leaving  $8,436,288.62  to  represent  evor  differences  or  grievances  may  ftom  time  to  time 

the  net  earnings,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  ^  complained  of. 

$287,742.78.  The  lines  which  charge  the  low-  In  a  case  brought  to  recover  damages  for  in- 
est  average  rates  earn  the  most  money,  owing  jury  to  a  valuable  cow  while  in  transportation, 
to  the  large  business  done.  The  railroads  of  caused  by  the  collision  of  a  car  in  switching  it, 
the  State  paid  last  year  in  taxes  $684,169.79,  the  Burlington  Railroad  denied  any  negligence 
or  11  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings  after  de-  on  their  part,  and  showed  that  in  the  contract 
ducting  operating  expenses,  interest,  and  taxes,  of  shipment  it  was  stipulated  that  they  ^*  were 
Of  the  roads  in  the  State  8,899  miles  are  owned  released  from  all  liability  above  the  value  of 
by  the  companies  operating  them ;  997  miles  common  stock."  They  also  pleaded  that  it  was 
are  leased  by  foreign  corporations.  There  are  the  universal  custom  of  del'endant,  as  well  as 
1,219  miles  of  steel  raU  in  the  State,  or  27i  per  all  other  roads,  to  receive  fancy  or  blooded 
cent  of  the  whole  trackage.  There  are  743  sta-  stock  only  on  these  conditions ;  tliat  such  prac- 
tions,  or  one  to  every  six  miles  of  road.  The  tice  was  general  and  uniform^jmd  well  known 
total  number  of  locomotives  in  use  is  1,086,  of  to  stock-shippers  generally.  They  also  pleaded 
which  660  weigh  80  tons  and  upward  each,  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  negligence  in 
Tiiere  are  678  passenger  cars,  276  express  and  shipping  a  cow  in  the  condition  of  that  one. 
baggage  cars,  17,940  box  freight  cars,  2,612  The  Judges  in  Johnson  County  held  that  the 
stock  cars,  7,693  platform  cars,  561  cabooses,  release  in  the  shipping  contract  was  void,  as 
and  1,682  other  oars — 81,684  in  all.  Besides  against  public  policy.  As  to  the  second  ground 
these  a  large  number  of  fast  freight-line  cars  of  defense,  the  Court  ruled  that  it  was  the  duty 
are  in  use  in  the  busier  seasons,  and  at  these  of  the  company  to  receive  and  ship  blooded  as 
times  the  roads  are  frequently  unable  to  supply  well  as  other  st^ck,  and  that  no  custom  could 
all  the  cars  that  are  needed.  The  report  shows  be  shown  authorizing  the  making  of  any  con- 
the  classification  of  tonnage,  the  total  being  tract  which  would  exempt  common  carriers 
8,660,881,  and  the  percentage  as  follows :  from  liability  for  gross  negligence.  It  waa 
Grain,  31  percent.;  flour,  4  per  cent.;  previa-  urged  with  much  earnestness  that  the  def en- 
ions,  8  per  cent. ;  animals,  10  per  cent. ;  other  dant  was  not  a  common  carrier  of  blooded  or 
agricultural  products,  1  per  cent. ;  lumber  and  fancy  stock,  though  it  was  of  common  stock ; 
forest  products,  16  per  cent. ;  coal,  11  per  cent;  but  the  Court  held  otherwise.  The  Judge  in- 
salt,  lime,  and  plaster,  1  per  cent. ;  iron  and  structed  the  jury  that  the  measure  of  damages 
steel,  8  per  cent. ;  atone  and  brick,  3  per  cent. ;  was  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
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oow  immediately  before  and  immediatelj  after  in  the  penitentiary  and  17  in  tbe  county  jail* 

the  injury;  and  they  were  to  take  into  consid-  Of  the  1,401  persons  sentenced,  1,304  coidd 

eration  the  enhanced  value  of  each  a  cow  with  read  and  write,  87  could  not,  and  the  edaca- 

cali^  as  well  as  the  blood  of  the  cow.  tional  advancements  of  142  were  nnknown ; 

Id.  a  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  690  of  them  were  native-bom  citizens  of  the 

Jane,  raised  notes  were  declared  a  forgery,  and  United  States,  697  were  foreign-bora,  and  the 

therefore  the  maker  was  released  from  liabil-  nativity  of  the  remainder  was  unknown;  440 

ity.    The  State  has  for  some  years  been  over-  were  classed  as  '^  moral, ^^  764  as  ^^  immoral,^* 

run  with  agents  and  peddlers  of  every  kind,  and  289  as  ^^  unknown/*    The  total  amount  of 

who  would  get  a  note  from  a  farmer  for  a  small  tines  unpaid  was  $62,066.68 ;  fines  collected, 

sum,  raise  it  a  hundred  dollars,  sell  it  to  a  bank,  $24,889.97.    The  total  cost  of  criminal  prose- 

and  the  farmer  would  be  obliged  to  pay  it.  cations  was  $826,983.48.     The  cost  to  the 

The  lower  courts  held  that  there  were  no  de-  counties  of  the  State  for  criminal  prosecutions 

fenses  of  fraud  as  between  the  innocent  pur-  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows : 

chaser  of  a  fraudulent  note  and  tbe  maker;  in  1874,  $188,846.88;  in  1876,  $180,890.08.;  in 

and  in  several  cases  it  was  held  that  where  tbe  1876,  $286,187.42;  in  1877,  $818,822.70;   in 

maker  of  a  note  left  the  blanks  unfilled,  so  tbat  1878,  $808,668.18 ;  in  1879,  $401,669.89.    The 

it  could  be  raised  by  writing  in  a  larger  amount,  District  Attorneys'  fees  in  1874  were  $18,- 

it  was  negligence  of  the  maker,  whereby  the  868.19;   io  1876,  $18,890.08;  in  1876,  $22,- 

fraud  was  permitted  to  be  made,  and  he  could  071.87 ; In  1877,  $26,996.70;  in  1878,  $23,260.- 

not  take  advantage  of  his  own  laches.  Usually  86 ;  in  1879,  $24,891.78.    Total  cost,  $1,762,- 

the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  waa  safficient,  062.92,  being  nearly  $1,000  per  day  for  eadi 

and  the  maker  paid  the  note  rather  than  con-  working  day.    The  Governor,  in  the  discussion 

test  it  further.    In  one  county  alone  $20,000  of  this  suljecti  thus  alludes  to  grand  juries : 

was  paid  over  last  year  by  the  victims  on  the  **  The  judiciary  of  the  State  are,  almost  with- 

advice  of  their  own  lawyers.     In  the  case  out  exception,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desir- 

above  referred  to,  the  Knoxville  National  Bank  able  to  do  away  with  the  grand  jury  system, 

e^.  John  Olark,  appellant,  the  appellant  gave  a  This  can  only  be  done  by  amendment  to  the 

note  for  ten  dollars,  leaving  the  blank  uncan-  Constitution.    The  number  of  the  grand  jury 

celed,  and  the  name  of  the  bank  at  which  it  is  now  fixed  at  fifteen,  costing  the  counties 

was  nayable  entirely  blank,  because  the  person  thirty  dollars  per  day  during  its  session.  Could 

to  whom  he  gave  it  said  an  agent  would  be  not  the  work  of  this  jury  he  as  well  done  if  it 

around  tocolleot  it  when  due.     The  payee  were  reduced  to  five  f   This  would  save  twenty 

then  wrote  in  *'  one  hundred  dollars  "  before  dollars  a  day  and  the  mileage  of  ten  jurors  to 

the  *^  ten,''  and  inserted  *'  Knoxville  National  the  respective  counties  during  the  time  of  ses- 

Bank,  Knoxville,  Iowa,"  in  the  blank,  and  sold  sion." 

it  to  that  bank.    Several  other  like  notes  were  Tbe  lawlessness  of  tramps  in  the  State  during 

also  sold.    When  due,  the  bank  brought  an  the  last  two  years  has  been  so  great  tbat  the 

action  to  recover,  and  under  the  general  rule  Governor  determined  to  prevent  it.    As  the 

of  negotiate  paper  the  lower  Court  gave  iudg-  time  approached  for  their  appearance,  he  issued 

ment  for  the  bank.    The  Supreme  Court,  how*  orders  to  the  military  clearly  defining  their  du- 

ever,  reversed  the  decision,  holding  that  the  ties  when  called  upon,  and  also  the  following 

case  did  not  come  within  the  rule  that  where  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties: 

the  blanks  are  left  unfilled  in  a  note  the  pre-  The  Beoson  of  the  ]fear  is  appniachinff  in  wbiefa, 

sumption  of  law  is  that  the  payee  has  authority  judging  ih>m  the  ezpenenoe  of  the  jwst  Few  years,  it 

to  fill  tbe  blanks,  and  if  he  exceeds  the  amount  ^N  ^  expected  the  State  will  be  vmted  by  numben 

agreed  upon  with  tte  maker   it  is  simply  a  jfte'^tTC-mr^^li^ti^SSSSvIkii 

breach  of  trust,  and  does  not  release  tbe  maker  early,  much  of  the  evil  aridng  from  this  cause  may  be 

from  liability.    In  the  case  at  bar,  the  altera-  averted.    Ton  are  therefore  reouired  to  use  all  due 

tion  of  the  amount  was  a  forgery,  and  the  law  diligonoe  in  arresting  trampe  ana  vagrants,  and  brin^ 

would  not  make  a  person  civUly  liable  for  the  ^^"^  ^^'"J^v^P'T'"  V'^^'^'ImT  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

^«:r»:»«i  ««.*-  ^4  A^JTfk^.  ^-  *.^JL..»  ^  ^»*. <•..»»♦  according  to  Chapter  69  of  the  acts  of  the  Surteenth 

cnminaJ  acta  ot  another,  or  perform  a  contract  Genon!rAflBembly.    If  they  visit  your  county  in 

he  did  not  make.  bands,  as  th^  have  heretofore  many  of  tbe  counties 

In  a  case  for  '^  civil  damages,'*  Mary  J.  Loan  of  the  State,  and  commit  depredationa  either  on  the 

T$.  Peter  Hiney,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  property  of  private  cithBens,  or  by  takmg  poesession  of 

in  «.  action  at  law  for  damages  against  the  per-  ^^/^^ru^r^rstSS  f»  a^,£^o^?iS 

son  who  has  caused  the  intoxication,  the  plam-  riotous  gstiierings,  and  the  apprehenrion  of  the  indi- 

tiff  may,  if  he  chooses,  join  the  property-owner  viduals  oonoemed  therein. 

by  proper  averments,  and  pray  for  a  decree  for  Chapter  6,  Title  XXV.  of  the  Code,  to  which  chsp- 
a  lien  ;  and  if  a  judgment  for  damages  shall  be  *^  ^"^  attention  is  ^ially  invited,  empowers  you. 
render^!,  the  CoV'^ay  transfer  t"^^  ^Lte'to^c^Sri.?^!^^^^^ 
to  Hen  to  the  equity  docket.  ty,  to  whom  will  be  given  instructiona  promptly  to 
The  criminal  returns  for  the  State,  compiled  respond  to  any  call  made  on  them  by  the  dvil  author- 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  show  that  in  1878  ^^es- 

there  were  1,491  convictions,  on  which  the  ag-  The  time  for  the  election  of  members  of 

gregate  imprisonipent  a^ndged  was  728  years  Congress  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  in  the 
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State.  In  1878  it  was  ordered  by  the  Qevemor  of  oatatandlog  warranta  has  ioereaaed  iintii,  on 
to  be  held  in  October.  (See  ^'  Annaal  Ojclo-  Jannarj  6,  1880,  it  reached  $180,861.42.  Two 
p»dia ''  for  1878,  page  468.)  It  wae  claimed  years  ago,  at  the  same  date,  it  was  $840,826.- 
that  this  election  was  invaKd,  and  another  was  66 ;  decrease  in  the  two  years^  $210|466.14. 
held  in  November^  At  this  second  election  The  State  f nnds  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
the  Republicans  refused  to  mn  any  candidates,  county  treasurers  of  the  State  on  September 
relying  upon  the  October  election.  The  Demo-  80,  1879,  amounted  to  $116,817.09,  more  Uian 
cratio  candidates  were  accordingly  voted  for  snfflcient,  when  paid  in,  to  meet  the  outstand'* 
without  opposition,  and  at  the  commencement  ing  warrants  at  that  date, 
of  the  Oongressional  session  they  appeared  and  The  debt  of  the  State  is  $545,486.19.  Of 
daimed  their  seats.  The  subject  was  referred  this  amount,  $245,485.19  is  due  to  the  perma- 
to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  which  became  nent  school  f^nd,  part  of  it  being  made  irre> 
divided  and  presented  three  reports.  Eleven  deemable  by  article  seven,  section  three,  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee — Messrs.  Manning  Constitution.  The  remaining  debt,  $800,000, 
of  Mississippi,  Armfleld  of  North  Carolina,  was  created  under  the  acts  of  the  special  war 
Beltzhoovor  of  Pennsylvania,  Sawyer  of  Mis-  session  of  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  in 
souri,  Phister  of  Kentucky,  Keifer  of  Ohio,  1861,  for  purposes  of  war  and  defense.  Tide 
Camp  of  New  York,  Calkins  of  Indiana,  Field  debt  matures  July  1,  1881. 
of  Massachusetts,  Overton  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Tlie  number  of  persons  between  the  agea  of 
Weaver  of  Iowa — agreed  that  the  law  having  five  and  twenty-one  in  the  State  by  the  last 
been  construed  by  the  State  authorities  to  re-  returns  is  placed  at  577,858 ;  the  number  en- 
quire the  holding  of  the  Oongressional  election  rolled  is  481,817 ;  and  the  number  attending 
in  October,  that  election  should  be  oonsidered  school  is  264,702,  showing  that  a  large  per* 
legal,  and  the  present  incumbents — Messrs.  centage  does  not  attend  school.  Of  this  per- 
Sapp  and  Carpenter,  from  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  oentage  a  small  number  ehould  be  deducted 
Districts  respectively — retiuned  in  their  seats,  for  attendance  in  private  schools.  The  finan- 
Representative  Springer  of  Illinois,  Chairman  cinl  part  of  the  school  system  is  in  some  disor** 
of  the  Committee,  in  an  elaborate  and  extend-  der.  It  apoears  tliat  there  are  4,279  treasurers 
ed  opinion,  took  tho  ground  that,  as  the  State  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  who  have  in 
laws  of  Iowa  did  not  prescribe  places  for  hold-  their  hands  the  sum  of  $2,672,804.49.  These 
ing  elections  in  November,  and  as  Congress  treasurers  received  as  compensation  during  the 
has  prescribed  that  to  be  the  legal  month,  and  past  year  the  sum  of  $48,884,  and  are  delin- 
tbat  elections  held  at  any  other  time  **  shall  be  quent  to  the  school  fund  for  the  year  1879  in 
void,'*  hence  neither  of  the  Iowa  elections  was  the  sum  of  $45,652.49 ;  and  the  startling  fSsct 
held  according  to  law,  and  should  both  be  de-  is  shown  that  the  deficiencies  and  defalcations 
clared  illegal.  Representative  Calkins  of  Indi-  cd  this  class  of  ofl9cers  from  1878  to  1879,  in- 
ana  contended  that  the  Iowa  election  held  in  dnsive,  agj^regate  the  enormous  sum  of  $491,« 
November  was  the  legal  election,  that  the  Oc-  518.51.  Of  this  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
tober  election  was  contrary  to  the  require*  hands  of  school  treasurers,  $1,770,218  belongs 
ments  of  hiw,  and  that  the  contestants  who  to  the  teachers'  fund. 

were  elected  in  November  were  entitled  to  The  receipts  of  the  State  University  from  all 

their  seats  in  the  Honse.    These  several  riews  sources  for  general  and  specific  purposes,  np  to 

were  submitted  to  the  Honse  of  Representa-  June  15, 1879,  have  been  $125,126.86,  of  which 

tivea,  which  permitted  Messrs*  Sapp  and  Car-  there  has  been  expended  $121,511.58,  leaving 

penter  to  retain  their  seats.  bahince  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  University  of  $8,614.78.    The  Univen^ty  is  in 

for  the  biennial  period,  embracing  general  rev-  a  fiourishing  condition.  The  collegiate  and  pro- 

enne,  temporary  school  fund,  swamp-land  in-  fessional  departments  have  already  increased  to 

demnity  fund,  agricultural  college  endowment,  a  degree  that  about  compensates  for  the  loss  of 

and  miscellaneous  in  gross  from  these  sources,  students  occasioned  by  abolishing  the  prepara^ 

amounted  to  $2,260,860.61,  which,  with  the  torydassea 

balance  of  $78,787.89  on  hand  September  SO,  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School 

1877,  makes  a  total  of  $2,884,098.    The  dis-  is  large  and  constantly  increasmg.     The  re- 

bnrsements  for  all  purposes  for  the  biennial  ceipts  of  the  institution  were  $14^626,  and  the 

period  have  been  $2,259,910.68,  leaving  bai-  expenditures  $14,458. 

ance  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  of  The  AgricnlturaJ  College  of  the  State  is 
$74,187.87.  Of  the  balance  on  hand,  $2,226.-  quite  fiourishing,  and  rapidly  outgrowing  its 
65  belongs  to  the  permanent  school  fond,  $217.-  accommodations.  The  departments  of  botany 
85  to  the  coupon  fund,  and  the  remainder,  and  zo5logy  are  steadily  advancing.  A  cream- 
$71,742  87,  is  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  being  ery  is  nnder  construction  to  snpply  the  college 
trust  fnnds  held  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  boarding-hall  with  butter.  Tlie  course  in  do- 
the  Agricultural  OoUege.  The  amount  of  war*  mestic  economy  has  been  considerably  en- 
rants  outstanding  on  September  80,  1877,  was  larged.  This  College  is  said  to  be  the  only 
$267,776.81,  and  on  September  80,  1679,  only  institution  in  the  West  which  cndeaivors  prao- 
$96,993.54,  being  a  decrease  of  $170,782.77.  tically  to  teach  the  household  arts.  A  small 
Since  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  term,  the  amount  kitchen  was  opened  two  years  ago,  wherein 
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the  girls  of  the  junior  olaas  were  taught  plain 
cooking.  Its  success  has  demonstrated  so  clear- 
ly the  practicability  of  making  this  branch  of 
domestic  economy  a  part  of  the  college  curric- 
nlom,  that  the  trustees  have  been  encouraged 
to  take  another  step  forward  in  developing  the 
department  During  1879  the  course  was  to 
.  be  extended  from  one  term  to  the  entire  year. 
The  girls  of  the  sophomore  class  were  to  be 
taught  during  the  first  term  to  wa^h,  iron,  and 
sew,  induding  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  dresses, 
etc.,  and  the  Juniors  were  to  go  into  the  kitch- 
en to  cook  the  second  term.  This  improve- 
ment was  received  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  receipts  of  the  Ck>llege  for  the  biennial 
period,  including  the  sales  of  lands,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  been  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury,  have  been  $188,688.81.  The  dis- 
bursements have  been  $127,768.42,  and  the 
balance  on  hand  of  all  funds  is  $5,766.89. 
The  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  appropri- 
ated for  laboratory  and  sewer  $8,972.26,  which 
has  been  drawn  and  expended.  The  United 
States  donated  to  the  State  204,206  acres  of 

Eublic  domain  for  its  foundation.  Of  these 
mds,  80,962  acres  have  been  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  amounting  to  $71,742.87,  have 
been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 147,785  acres  are  under  lease,  and 
26,680  acres  are  unleased.  The  College  has 
in  addition  16,018  acres  of  land,  which  were 
purchased  in  1868  with  surplus  interest  funds 
at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  of  which  12,218  acres  are 
leased,  and  1,200  are  unleased,  the  remainder 
having  been  sold.  The  purchase  of  this  land 
has  been  a  most  advantageous  one,  the  Col- 
lege having  already  received  over  $22,000  in 
interest,  and  the  remaining  lands  are  constant- 
ly increasing  in  value. 

The  following  are  the  general  statistics  of 
the  schools : 


DETAOS. 


Towuhlp  districts 

IndeMDaent  dlstricto 

Sub-aistricts 

Ungraded  schools 

Bomns  in  gndsd  schools. 

Avenge  dantlon  in  months 

Namber  of  teachers  employed,  msle 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  fe- 
male  

Ayerage  mootUjr  oompensatlon, 
males 

Ayenge  monthly  compensstkm,  fb- 
males 

Pnpils  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21 
years 

Enrollment  tn  pnblie  schools 

Total  arenge  attendance 

Frame  school-hoossi 

Brick 

Stone 


It 


Value. 

Yalae  of  apparatus. 

Nmnbcr  or  yohunes  in  library. 


1878. 


1,119 
8,117 
7,266 
10,218 
2,006 
781 
7,661 

18,028 

$88  96 

$27  84 

67^474 

428.862 

256,918 

9,fi06 

sao 

244 

76 

$9,161,101 

$178341 

20,587 


1878. 


1,140 
8,188 
7,548 
10,457 
2,088 
7-85 
7,578 

18,679 

$81  71 

$26  40 

6n,8ra 

481,417 

264,702 

9,798 

6S4 

250 

72 

$9066,146 

$170,468 

22,561 


The  grand  total  of  the  school  fund  reaches 
the  sum  of  $8,484,411.18,  all  of  which,  save 
the  sum  of  $8,661.65,  is  interest-hearing.  The 
amount  held  in  the  counties,  suhject  to  loan,  is 
$8,221,402.98,  having  been  increased  within 


the  two  years.  The  interest  upon  this  sum  at 
8  per  cent  is  semi-annually  apportioned  to  all 
the  school  districts  in  the  State,  in  propoi-tion 
to  the  number  of  persons  therein  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  during 
the  fiscal  term  of  1877-79  amounted  to  $560,- 
281.88,  indusive  of  interest  on  State  and  £ads^s 
loans,  being  an  annual  average  of  fifty  cents  to 
each  individual. 

The  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ex- 
pended $50,616  during  the  biennial  period.  Its 
receipts  were  $61,668.  The  OoUege  for  the 
Blind  received  $52,708  and  expended  $47,428. 
The  receipts  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  were  $29,249,  and  the  ex- 
penses $28,708.  The  receipts  of  the  Mt  Pleas- 
ant Hospital  for  the  Insane  were  $224,162, 
and  the  expenses  $211,248 ;  those  of  the  in- 
stitution at  Independence  were  $189,096,  and 
the  expenses  $129,771.  The  receipts  of  the 
State  Prison  from  all  sources  were  $78,448, 
and  the  expenditures  $62,466.  The  surplus 
from  the  convicts*  earnings  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  amounts  to  $17,144.  The  amount 
allowed  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  convicts 
is  seven  dollars  per  month.  During  the  time 
of  the  present  warden's  incumbency,  he  has 
by  rigid  economy  supported  the  convicts,  ex- 
clusive of  salaries  of  ofiScers  and  guards,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $6.40  per  month ;  quite  a  con- 
trast with  the  monthly  expenditure  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, which  was,  as  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Generid  Assembly,  during  his  first  term, 
exclusive  of  salaries  of  oflScers  and  guards, 
$11.86i,  during  his  second  term  $17.86|,  and 
during  his  third  term  $15.26,  being  an  average, 
during  his  six  years*  term  of  oflSce,  of  over  $14 
per  convict  per  month.  The  convicts  are  well 
fed  and  clothed;  the  discipline  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  prison  are  good. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be*8een  that 
there  are  nine  boards  of  trustees  in  charge  of 
the  State  institutions,  and  a  board  of  regents 
in  charge  of  the  University,  composed  in  all  of 
fifty-one  persons,  and  that  their  per  diem  and 
mileage  for  the  biennial  period  has  been  as 
follows : 

Agrlenttnrtl  College $1.868  80 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 1.056  40 

Hospital  for  iDsone  at  iDdependeooe 1.868  60 

HospiUl  for  Insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant 1,608  06 

Boldlers' Orphans*  Home 818  60 

BeformScbooL ; 1,690  40 

Normal  School , 760  70 

State  UniTersity. 8.196  70 

Institntlon  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 1,886  60 

College  for  the  Blind 1,468  80 

TV)tal $18,^66 

How  best  to  manage  educational,  charitable, 
and  penal  institutions  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  engaged  the  thoughts  of  many  philan- 
thropists. The  result  has  l»een,  in  most  cases, 
to  create  additional  supervisory  boards,  such 
as  ^* boards  of  charities,"  ** commissioners," 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  expensive,  and  impose 
additional  burdens  on  the  tax-payers.  On  this 
Bubject  the  Governor  of  Iowa  says :  *^  On  ex« 
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aminatioQ  of  the  workings  of  the  system,  I  am  measare  crops  oat  at  the  northern  line  of  the 

dear  in  the  opinion  that,  instead  of  increasing  field.    It  thickens  as  you  go  southward.    The 

supervising  hoards,  the  hest  thing  to  do,  in  the  entire  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in 

interest  of  good  government  and  economy,  Iowa  is  estimated  at  1,150  feet     It  is  esti- 

wouid  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  boards.^*  mated  that  a  shaft  1,000  feet  deep  will  pass 

The  following  shows  the  debt  of  the  conn-  through  all  the  coal-measures  in  Iowa  at  any 

ties,  cities,  and  school  districts  on  January  1,  point.    This  would  be  in  the  south  and  west 

1879,  so  far  as  returns  have  been  made :  extremes  of  the  State.    Practically  the  supply 

MeooBtiM |2^«;i36  OS  o^  <^oal  is  inexhaustible.    Its  quality  is  good, 

29  dciM . .  .'.*.*.  .'.*. '. ifiM^aso  48  and  improves  as  you  folio  w  the  dip  south  ward. 

Sfisaehooldutriou hmM»  w  ^'he  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 

Total |ft,i67,S74  40  at  Council  Bluffs  ou  May  21st.    General  A.  C. 

,...,,               x#xL               1  Dodge  was  chossn  President.    The  following 

—equal  to  about  U  per  cent  of  the  awessed  nominations  were  made :  For  Governor,  H.  H. 

value  of  the  State,  /he  above  is  $1,000,000  Trimble;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  O.  Yeo- 

less  than  m  1869,  and  $2j500,000  less  than  the  n^.   ^^^  Supreme  Judge,  Ruben  E.  Noble; 

same  debts  amounted  to  m  1878.     .      ^^    ,    ^  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Irwin  Baker. 

The  amount  of  risks  written  dunng  the  last  x^e  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
insurance  year  in  Iowa,  ending  February  1st, 

was  as  follows :  Jie$olv4dt  That  tho  Democratio  partv  now,  as  in  the 

... ..      ^       .    .                                      -.^--.^-.  -^  P<wt,  insiBti  that  our  liberties  depend  upon  tho  strict 

!^y  "^li*"  ^  Iowa  oompmles. ^*^i<!!?  JJ  oonstruotion  and  obMrvanoe  of  the  Constitution  of  tho 

BUka  written  by  non-Stata  oompanles 89,lT*,85i  00  ^^jj^  g^^^j^  ^^  ^  -^^  omendmenti. 

Total  fli«  InroraiMM  wrtttaa  to  18T9 $1  ll,88a,T8S  00  /iSmp/m^,  That  the  State  and  the  General  Govem- 

Tha  total  pramlam  raodpta  for  tha  year,  by  mentti  should  be  ateraly  restiamed  to  their  respective 

atwta  Iowa  oompaniea,  ware |548,M8  8S  spneres,  and  to  the  exorcise  only  of  the  powers  grunted 

or  the  DOQ-Bute  oompaniea. l,06d,871  Si  and  reserved  by  the  CouHtitution. 

.     ,MM    M                                 Tl'^TT^ZTTZ  £«tolv4iL  Tlit  tho  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 

Amount  paid  for  Insoranea $1,618,809  93  ^y  whiohU  inflates  thrimnortanoe  of  tLo  States  when 

^rP®i^^® .!?'', ^^•^^I*'  ^^^^  ^P  *^®  '"™  ^^  SJS^^i^M  the  functions^  of  the  ^neSS^iiovern? 

f590,875,divided  as  follows :  ment  to  covor  the  coercion  of  the  States  into  endono- 

8tate  eompankia |1S7,S88  83  ment  of  the  partisan  will  of  the  fraudulent  £xeoutive, 

Otbar  oompanles 408,191  78  is  a  policy  full  of  evil  and  fruitful  of  danger. 

^    ,                                                        Mtoloidy  That  such  policy  is  intended  to  array  sec- 
Total $590,815  11  tion  against  section,  the  States  agamst  the  Gcnoial 

rru    A              u           •         1.                   <•  GoTemment,  and  it  affainst  the  Statea  in  turn,  for  the 
.     The  figures  abore  given  have  no  reference  purpose  of  dostroyingthe  fi«edom  of  both,  anci  teach- 
to  the  county  and  township  mutual  fire  asso-  mg  the  people  to  look  to  a  stronger  Government  as 
oiations  in  the  State,  of  widcb  there  are  quite  shelter  from  the  anarchjr  its  advocates  have  ]>lanned. 
a  larffe  number  Bemdvtd^  That  the  evidence  of  these  ne&rious  pur- 
{^Jxm^  \a  AKM«i*/ia«if  !•«  fi»A  flf  A«i^      T*  i«a-  ^«.  P08®*  i*  fumidhod  by  tho  present  attitude  of  the  Re- 
Ooal  IS  abundant  in  the  State.     It  hes  on  fibUoan  party,  which  is  afmyed  agamst  a  fzee  ballot, 
three  measures  or  strata,  the  upper,  middle,  on  which  depend  all  the  liberties  sMured  to  us  by  the 
and  lower,  with  a  dip  to  the  southwest.    The  Constitution. 

coal-field  may  be  ontuned  on  the  map  by  be-  .  J^^^^^^j  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  determi^- 

ginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Van  Buren  S^^^^^ri^S*  S^ilSiS?  ^^^^tv^^  its  fraudutont 

a,nnt;,  where  Des  Moines  River  leaves  the  S^^^ihe'^^trl^^itr^^^ 

county,  going  north  near  the  county^line  to    *--  ' —  ' — ■ "  "• ^ *      '^      ^  • 

the  northeast  oorner  of   Jefferson 


thence  north  and  diagonally  across  Keokuk  ^^^^  -u^J^  5®  "^  " 

run«.f    #.Ji^»;..»  -^«— /  ^..»ii^i   4.^   ♦k^  mere  will  of  the  Executive. 

County,  /allowing  a  course    parallel  to  the  ^^i^^^  jhat  we  hail  theDemociatio  Senatomand 

conrse  or  the  Des  Moines  River,  cutting  off  Bepreeentatives  in  Congress  as  worthy  the  heroic  line- 

the  southwest  comer  of  Poweshiek  and  north-  s^o  of  American  citixena  in  standing  firmly  for  the 

east  comer  of  Jasper :  thence  north  through  4™*"^  idea  in  government,  as  agamf^t  the  despotic 

the  west  half  of  Marshidl  to  Eldora,  in  Har-  ^?7,^?.n V±^"'/?r>l^"5T'''- ^^^ 

J.      J.1  ^               .J              Ai         _7i.        .     -  sou  we  ask  all  lovers  of  liberty  to  lom  us  and  them  in 

din ;  thence  westward  across  the  north  part  of  protest  against  the  change  in  the  form  of  our  flovera- 

Hamilton  and   Webster  above  Fort  Dodge ;  ment  proposed  br  the  Bepublioon  por^r,  which  will 

thence  a  little  south  direct  to  the  Missouri  substitutethe  will  of  one  man  for  that  of  the  minority 

River.  The  south  line  is  the  State  line  from  ^^SiSfJH^^  .  ,.  ^,v  ,^^^  - 
*kA  1^^  ifr^SnAA  i»;«<k«.  tk;o  «r:ii  ^»A  ♦k^  ^/*«i  Jatoivsdy  That  we  are  m  favor  of  the  substitution  of 
the  Des  Momes  River.  This  will  give  the  coal-  United  Sti^  Treasury  notes  for  national-bank  notes, 
fields  of  Iowa,  embracing  over  three  thousand  and  of  the  abolition  of  national  banks  as  bonks  of  ia- 
sqnare  miles,  or  an  area  larger  than  the  whole  sue;  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea  issue 
State  of  Massachusetts.  This  embraces  the  themowy  forthepooole:  and,ftirther,  thatwefevor 
lower  ood-fprm.tlon  The  middle  «.d  upper  £S'r^^cy±*tt'l^{£±''S?.Llf"uiS 
coal-measnres  are  thinner  and  not  so  pronto-  money  in  the  Treaiury  to  that  purpose, 
ble.  At  this  point  the  lower  coal-measures  are  Jietohsd^  That  we  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
reached  at  a  depth  of  125  to  185  feet,  where  '^  ^f  the  silver  dollar  of  412)^  ^rraina,  and  providing 
the  measure  is  from  four  to  five  feet  thick.  S'tu  {fifS  "ilT  ^^^""'^  ^^^}^  "°^  ^*  deposited 
As  yon  go  southward  it  is  deeper  from  the  t^^r.t^'^^^^J^'''^^'^''  «une  tobe  legal 
sar&oe,  the  dip  being  in  that  direction.     This  Betolved,  That  wo  iavor  a  tariff  for  nvenue  only. 
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RmciUtd^  That  we  are  in  flivor  of  economy  in  public  money  of  the  Government  of  dM  United  States  shall 

ezpenditured,  incluumj^  tne  reduction  of  sauiriea,  local  be  su betituted  for  their  dreolatioii. 

and  general,  whenever  they  may  be  deemed  exoesBive,  8.  That  we  demand  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  ail- 

and  ulso  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  officiala.  ver  dollar  of  the  prcbcnt  standard  weight  and  flnencM. 

Uetolved^  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Iowa  is  de-  4.  Tluit  the  American  people  owee  a  debt  of  gn&- 

airouB  of  promoting  tempcranoo^aud,  bein^  <^poeedto  tude  to  the  Union  aoldiers  that  can  never  be  ftilly  pud, 


and  severe  punishment  tor  all  thelts  of  public  moneys  similar  to  the  one  vetoed  by  ox-President  Grant 
and  maladministnition  of  public  office.  6.  That  we  view  with  grave  apprehendon  the  eon- 

The  Nationals  met  in  Convention  at  Des  2Sl  whTr^^'^t  S^'tSSSS^^S 

Homes  on  Mav  28th.   John  Porter  was  chosen  soldiers  in  the  prison-pens  of  the  South  during  the 

President.     The  following  nominations  were  kte  rebellion,  we  con<kmn  tiio  violence  of  partisan 

made:    For  Governor,  Daniel  Campbell:  for  spirit  in  the  legislative  haUs  of  Oongrew,  wWch  s^ 

Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Moore :   for  Su-  ^  *?^,^®  ?S  ^ff^  »??«*  ^/^^«  P?*^  ^^5°  conspiring 

^ioubc;uau^vi  w  t  vi  *iw* ,  xx.  xx.  -o^ vv»^  i    * v»  ^  u  agauist  and  dehberatcly  reftismg  to  provide  measures  or 

preme  Judge,  M.  H.  Jones;   for  Sapennton-  Sief  adeouate  to  tiie  living  nSesmlies  of  the  pw»mU 

dent  of  Schools,  J.  A.  Nash.    The  following        6.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  qualified  deo^ 

preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted :  on  of  an^  State  m  the  Union  to  vote  according  to  their 

.  consdentious  convictions,  and  to  have  that  vote  hon- 

WhtreoB,  The  sovereign  and  supreme  power  of  the  estly  and  fiurly  counted ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
American  Union  is  vestMl  in  the  tree  win  of  the  citi-  tert^jie  with  tnat  right  dther  by  threats  or  bands  of 
sens  thereof,  who  have  an  equal  and  unquestionable  armed  men,  or  the  use  of  troops  at  the  polls,  or  by 
riffht  to  express  that  will  as  to  them  may  seem  best  ft«ud  in  conducting  the  election,  or  bribexy  in  making 
a(uptod  to  secure  the  peace,  peipetuate  the  liberty,  and  out  the  returns,  or  by  threats  to  dismiss  from  service, 
promote  the  prosperitv  of  each  mdividual,  as  weU  as  to  or  any  other  means  Dy  which  that  right  is  abridged, 
enhance  and  protect  the  oonunon  wellare  of  our  conn-  u  a  crime  that  should  m  severely  punished, 
try :  and,  7.  That  the  officeholders  of  our  country  are  the  ser- 

W7ur«u^  This  power  has  been  delegated  to  un-  vants  and  not  the  msaterB  of  the  people,  and  that  these 

worthy  servants,  who  have  diverted  it  from  its  origi-  officers  should  be  removed  and  punished  to  the  fiill 

nal  purpose,  whereby  grievous  wrongs  have  been  per-  extent  of  law  whenever  they  betray  the  public  trust 

petrated  on  the  mai»od  of  the  people,  subjecting  them  confided  to  them ;  and  we  demand  that  all  offidal  fdfA 

to  fposA  iiy  ustioe  and  widespread  poverty,  untold  pri-  and  salaries,  commencing  with  the  President,  should  be 

vations,  and  buitiness  paralyzation ;  and,  reduced  fVom  25  to  60  per  cent ;  and  we  fhrtiser  demand 

Whereas,  These  grievances  have  been  greatly  auff-  tlie  strictest  economy  m  the  administration  of  our  couita 
mented  by  limiting  the  legal-tender  quality  of  tho  of  justice,  and  in  all  other  Federal  and  State  offices, 
greenbacks ;  by  loaning  the  credit  of  the  Government  8.  That  we  highly  commend  the  moral  refonn  of 
to  national-bank  corporations ;  by  changing  Govern-  men  and  the  elevation  of  families  by  the  agency  of 
ment  bonds  into  coin  bonds,  and  making  the  same  ex-  the  temperance  cause,  and  deraaiid  the  use  m  all  Just 
dusively  payable  in  gold ;  by  the  conversion  of  a  non-  and  legal  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  in- 
interest-bearing  ciroulating  medium  into  an  interest-  temperance. 

bearing  Government  debt;  by  defhiuding  labor  of  9.  That  all  real  estate  be  assessed  to  the  owner,  and 
employment ;  by  the  ruinous  shrinkage  in  the  value  the  tax  thereon  be  paid  by  him ;  provided,  thai  in 
of  property^  by  the  depression  of  buniness ;  b^  the  case  there  is  a  mortgage  or  vendor's  lien  upon  the 
willful  restrictions  placed  upon  the  remonetixation  of  land,  and  he  pays  the  whole  tax,  that  he  may  deduct  as 
the  silver  dollar ;  by  the  exemption  of  capital  fh>m  its  a  payment  on  sidd  lien  the  pro  rata  share  or  the  tax. 
just  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  ;  b^  the  contrac-  10.  That  the  revenue  law  of  the  State  shall  be 
tiop  of  the  greenback  currency :  b^  the  ioroed  rcsump-  amended  so  that  the  penalty  or  interest  on  the  sale  of 
tion  of  spede  payments ;  by  tne  increase  in  the  pur-  delinquent  taxes  should  not  exceed  tiie  sum  of  ten  per 
chasing  power  of  money,  ana  its  attendant  hardshms  on  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  time  of  redemption  shall 
the  debtor  class ;  by  declaring  poverty  a  crime,  and  pro-  be  extended  to  a  term  of  five  years, 
viding  punishments  therefor;  by  the  criminal  waste  11.  We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  present  Railroad  Com- 
of  the  public  domain,  through  enormous  grants  of  land  missioners'  law,  and  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  legisla- 
te railroad  corporations;  by  an  oppressive  taxation;  tive  action  to  reduce  and  equalise  freight, 
by  high  rates  of  interest  for  the  use  of  monev ;  by  ex-  12.  Tbat  the  prison-convict  labor  3iall  never  eomo 
orbitant  salaries  and  fees  to  public  officers ;  by  official  in  competition  with  free  labor,  by  the  contract  system, 
corruption  in  the  administration  of  public  affiurs ;  and,  under  any  name. 

WnereaSy  A  moneyed  despotism  has  grown  up  in        Boohed,  That  we  approve  the  bold  «nd  indepen- 

our  land  out  of  this  state  of  afliurs,  which  controls  the  dent  stand  taken  by  our  Greenback  Bepresentatives 

law-making  power  of  our  countiy,  dictates  judicial  in  Congress ;  and  wo  especially  endorse  the  oonduet 

decisions,  wields  an  undue  influence  over  the  chief  of  Messrs.  Weaver  and  Gillette  in  their  contest  witii 

executive  of  the  nation  in  tiie  consideration  of  laws  the  combined  opposition  of  both  old  parties, 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  tho  people,  thus  enabling  the        mt_    ▼»       vi.        ox  x    rn  ^'  vi  j 

money  power  to  carry  on  its  schemes  of  public  plun-        The  Republican  State  OonvenUon  aiwembled 

der,  under  and  by  which  colossal  fortunes  have  been  at  Des  Moines  on  Jane  11th.     £z- United 

gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  and  unscrupu-  States  Senator  James  Harlan  was  chosen  Pres- 

lojw  men  whose  interests  are  at  war  with  tiie  interests  j^    j     jj,   following  nominationa  were  made : 

totiicSrii^d^of^^^^^^  For  Governor,  Joh7  H.  Gear,  renominated; 
Therefore.  We,  the  representatives  of  the  Union  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  F,  T.  Campbell,  re- 
Greenback-Labor  party  of  Iowa,  adopt  the  following  nominated ;  for  Supreme  Judge,  J.  m.  Beck ; 
as  ourplatform  of  principles:  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  0.  W.  Ton  Ooelln. 

1.  The  General  Government  alone  to  issue  money ;  »«.  ^  a!ii^«:««  .^.^i^^i^w^^  nrT.^  ^Ar^.^i-^Ji  * 
the  amount  in  clreubtion  to  be  fixed  by  a  constitu^  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

tional  amendment  upon  a  per  capita  basb ;  calling  in        The  Republican  party  of  Iowa,  in  conviontion  as- 

of  aU  United  States  oonds,  and  me  payment  of  them  sembled,  aeolares : 

in  fUll  legal-tender  money.  1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation,  not  a 

2.  That  the  national  banks,  as  banks  of  issue,  must  league.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution,  con- 
be  abolishod  by  law,  and  that  legal-tender  greenback  firmed  by  the  result  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.    Hm 
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Deinoentfo  JNOtj  denies  this,  and  onpoies  to  it  the  11.  That  we  raafSrm  the  positioii  of  the  Bepublioui 

doctrine  of  States'  rights,  wmoh  inomdes  the  power  party  heretofore  ezpreMed  upon  the  aubjeot  of  tern- 

of  a  State  to  dissolve  its  connection  with  tlio  Union*  peranoo  and  prohibition,  and  wo  hail  with  pleasare 

Therefore  it  is  dangerous  to  the  national  lift  to  in«  the  beneficent  work  of  morm  dubs  and  other  organi- 

trust  it  to  the  Democrstio  party.  zations  in  promoting  personal  temperance ;  ami  in 

8.  Upon  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  nationality  d»-  order  that  the  enl&re  question  of  proiiibition  may  be 
pends  the  power  of  the  ficpublio  to  protect  its  dtizens  settled  in  a  non-partisan  manner,  we  favor  the.  sub* 
in  all  their  rights,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  flrom  mission  to  the  people,  at  a  ccpeoial  election,  of  a  con- 
its  demal  by  the  Democratic  party  have  resulted  the  stitutional  amendment  prohioiting  the  munufiicture 
barbarous  outrages  oerpetrated  on  citisens  in  all  of  the  and  sale  of  all  intozioating  liquon  w  a  beverage  with- 
distarbed  section  of  the  Southern  States  ^  and  redrew  in  the  State, 
can  be  had  alone  through  the  administration  of  public  — ,     -^  f  t  •  •     •     /-i 

aflairs  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Qovemmont  ^^^  Prohibitionist  Conyention  assembled  at 

by  the  Bepublican  party.  Oedar  Bapida  on  Julv  16  th.    J.  Pink  bam  was 

«.  We  denounce  the  attempt  of  the  Democratic  chosen  President.     The  following  resolntiona 

party  m  Congress  to  render  the  Federal  elections  in-  «,^-^  «/!.mf^H . 

secure  by  tiie  repeal  of  the  election  laws  of  the  United  ^^^  aaopiea. 

States,  ss  dangerous  to  a  free  and  pure  expression  of  the  Buolved — ^1.  We  recognise  the  traffic  in  intoxloatinff 

will  or  the  people  through  the  ballot-box,  and  as  tend-  liouors  as  the  great  moral,  financial^  social,  and  politi- 

ing  to  subject  said  elections  to  the  domination  of  the  cal  evil  of  the  present  ago :  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst 

bulldoxing  elements  of  the  Southern  States,  and  of  relics  of  borburionism ;  that  it  has  always  been  the 

the  repeaters  and  promoters  of  ftaud  in  the  city  of  moving  cause  of  crime,  and  is,  thereforo,  subversive 

New  York  and  elsewhere  \  and  the  resistance  maae  to  of  our  republkan  form  of  government,  aod  should  be 

the  aooomplishment  of  this  result  by  the  Republican  overthrown. 

Senaton  and  Beprescntativea  in  Congress,  and  Presi-  2.  We  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 

dent  Haves  •  for  nis  veto  messsges,  are  aooordod  our  Intoxioatimf  lic^uorB  is  the  onlj  sound  legislative  theory 

profound,  commendations.  upon  which  this  vexed  question  can  be  solved  and  the 

4.  That  the  Democratic  threat  of  "  not  a  dollar  for  nation  saved  from  bankruptcy  and  demoralization, 
the  army'' unless  the  appropriations  can  be  limited  for  Therefore  we  innst  upon  the  maintenance  and  en- 
partisan  ends,  is  but  the  echo  of  the  crv  heard  during  foroement  of  our  prohibitorr  liquor  law,  and  upon  such 
the  rebelhon  flrom  the  same  quarter  of  **  not  another  amendments  by  the  next  Legsilatnre  of  Iowa  as  will 
man  nor  another  dollar  "  for  toe  purposes  of  the  war.  place  ale^  wine,  and  beer  tmder  the  same  condomnation 
The  end  will  bo  the  same.    The  Oovemment  of  the  as  other  intoxicating  liquors. 

Union  oould  not  be  beaten  to  death  then,  and  it  can  8.  We  believe  that  in  the  security  of  home  rests  the 

not  be  starved  to  death  now.  security  of  ths  state ;  that  woman  is  by  her  verv  na- 

6.  That  we  approve  the  financial  policy  of  the  Se-  turo  the  acknowledged  guardian  of  thid  ssored  snrine, 

gublican  party,  and  refer  with  prick  to  its  results,  and  that  intemperance  is  its  greatest  enemy;  therefore 

outhem  Democratic  rebellion,  for  the  perpetuation  of  we  claim  that  the  dau^tere  of  this  oommon  wealth, 

slavery  and  the  enforcement  or  State  rights,  forced  an  as  well  as  her  sons,  be  allowed  to  say,  by  their  vote, 

enormous  interest-bearing  debt  on  the  people,  which,  what  laws  should  be  mode  for  th)  suppression  of  this 

in  August,  18B5,  reachea  its  highest  point,  and  then  evil  and  what  persons  shall  exeeute  the  same, 

amounted  to  $2,881,680,^1.96,  requiring  an  annual  4.  That  the  present  movement  inaugurated  by  the 

interest  payment  of  |150.d77.697.87.    On  the  first  of  temperance  oreanixations  of  the  State  to  so  amend  the 

August  next,  when  the  RepuDUoan  refunding  opera-  Constitution  of  the  State  as  to  prohibit  the  manufuo- 

tions  will  be  completed,  this  Democratic  debt  will  be  ture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liqaon  except  for  meohanieal 

reduced  to  $1,797,848,900,  with  an  annual  intorft«t  and  medicinal  purposes,  including  malt  and  wine  h- 

charge  of  but  $83,778,778.50 ;  showing  a  reduction  in  quors,  meets  our  active  support, 

the  principal  of  $583,886,594.96,  and  of  annual  inter-  6.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  eleotion  of  honest  pro- 

est  charge  of  $67,208,919.87  :  and  we  decUre  that  this  nounced  Prohibitionists  to  enact  and  to  administer  the 

debt  shall  be  honestly  paid  m  honeit  money ;  and  to  laws,  and  that  we,  at  this  convention,  put  in  nomina- 

this  end  we  are  in  favor  of  keeping  our  coin  circulation  tion  a  State  Prohibitoiy  ticket,  and  that  we  reoom- 

at  its  largest  practicable  volume,  and  of  nmntaining  mend  the  election  of  Prohibitionists  only  for  tiie  Le- 

oor  pi^r  currency  where  the  Kepublican  policy  has  gislature. 

placed  it,  at  par  with  coin ;  and  to  the  further  end  rm.     ^  n      •                  m      ^                v  ^'4.  a. 

that  the  dollar  earned  by  ]abor  shall  be  worth  as  much  ^^^  following  was  Offered  as  a  sabfltitate 

as  the  dolUr  earned  bv  capital.  for  the  fifth  resolation  and  adopted — yeas  41, 

6.  Concerning  furtner  financial  legislation  wo  say,  nays  B2 : 

*'  Let  us  have  peace,"  undisturbed  by  Conirreuional  n     r    ^  mv  ^                ^i.    Tk    u-v^*     •  <^    «  ^i. 

tinkering,  tiiat^ouTUiness  interests  may  ^^^^  n.^??''  ^^  .''®'  ?lu*^  Prohibitioniste  of  the 

vestment;  of-more  idle  capitol  be  enco/ragcd,  im-  f^fflfP^I^JSi T^J^^r^L^ 

Si^^^"-^  fostered^U  Uia  geneiT^relfare  ^^r^t^Sai^^nSOTJ^i^X'^^^ 

^  7.  The 'profit  arising  from  tiie  coinage  of  gold  and  ^""V^^^  our  people,  deem  it  inexpedient  and  un- 

silver  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government  Y^  to  nominate  a  Stote  Prohibitory  ticket  at  Uie 

and  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  private  owners  of  the  P""^*  »"*^ 

bulUon,  as  thU  tends  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  The  following  additional  resolntiods  were 

Z'lZZ}  S'^uM  ffS^t^tdlK'^nrS^?'-  <^P^'  -d  th«  Convention  adjourned : 

ing  ILit.  Remhsdj  That  we  are  in  fkvor  of  the  amendment  of 

8.  That  we  favor  a  wisely  a^jnsted  tariif  for  reve-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotas  so  as  to  forbid 
nue.  the  manufacture,  importetion.  and  sale  of  all  alooholio 

9.  We  demand  a  strict  economy  in  the  imposition  Hquon  except  for  medical  and  meo'iaaioal  pnrpoees. 
of  publie  taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  Bnol^^d^  That  we  believe  that  .the  caose  of  temper- 
and  snoh  a  just  reduction  and  equalUtatu>n  of  the  sala-  *iice  can  be  best  subserved  at  the  preoent  time  In  our 
ries  and  fees  of  public  officers  as  shall  pUK»  them  on  ^tate  by  devoting  all  our  eneiyie^  and  labors  to  the 
an  equally  with  like  positions  in  private  employment,  election  of  Prohibitioniste  to  the  next  session  of  the 

10.  That  we  renew  our  expressions  of  profound  Legislature. 

SSSS^r*A^fj?A'^o"f  ^a>St  immediately  dter  the  adjournment,  another 

Democrata  in  Congress  and  the  appointment  in  their  convention  was  beld  by  nearly  forty  of  the 

stead  of  members  or  the  Confederate  army.  delegates,  and  the  following  ticket  nominated: 
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For  Governor,  Professor  G.  T.  Carpenter ;  for 
Lieatenant-Governor,  Frank  T.  Campbell ;  for 
Supreme  Jadge,  J.  M.  Beck;  for  Buperinten- 
dent  of  Pablic  Instruction,  J.  A.  Nash.  After 
which  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a  State 
Centra]  Committee  appointed.  Professor  Car- 
penter, when  notified,  declined  the  nomination. 
The  activity  and  energy  of  the  temperance 
advocates  became  so  great,  that  represeutatives 
of  the  intercbts  of  the  dealers  in  liquors  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Des  Moines  on  July 
80th.  The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
M.  McTighe,  who  in  some  remarks  referred  to 
the  reasons  which  had  brought  them  together. 
It  was  to  inaugurate  a  contest  of  protection 
against  fanaticism,  and  to  notify  all  probibition- 
ists  that  the  liquor-sellers  had  determined  to 
stand  up  for  their  rights.  They  were  assem- 
bled together  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  or 
influencing  nominations  for  office,  and  for  no 

?arty  purpose.    J.  F.  Daugherty  was  elected 
'resident,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

WAtreat,  Wo  havo  made  the  Bad  ezperienoe  as  a  class 
of  business  men,  that  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  this 
State  does  not  in  any  degree  promote  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance or  morality  for  whioa  it  is  intended,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  a£ford  the  people  of  this  6tate  the 
desired  protection,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  used  as 
a  lever  to  throttle  us  and  to  constantly  hurl  against 
us  an  army  of  dead-beats,  blackmailers,  and  spies,  who 
have  in -no  wise  the  weli'are  of  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  in  viewj  but  who  seek  to  destroy  w&at  it 
has  taken  years  to  build  up,  onljr  to  satisfy  either  their 
malice,  personal  ^p^eed,  or  ambition ;  and 

WhereaSf  It  is  turthermore  a  universally  recognized 
principle,  that  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  any 
commodity  in  life,  there  will  always  be  a  supply  of  the 
same,  and  as  this  supply  should  always  be  controlled 
and  reffulated  in  the  mterest  and  true  wonts  of  the  poo- 


securing  a  greater  unity  of  acdon,  and  to  enable  the 
people  to  beoome  acquainted  with  tne  losses  the  tanner 
and  business  num  sustaiins  through  Uie  pernicious  op- 
eration of  the  existing  pixihibitory  liquor  law  of  this 
State. 

The  result  of  the  election,  which  was  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  was  as  follows : 

JOa  GOVSHNOB. 

John  H.  Oesr,  BepubHoan 157,671 

H.  H.  Trimble,  Democrat 85,051 

Daniel  Campbell,  NatloDsL 4A,4S9 

FOR  LIKUTKNANT-GOVIJlKOa. 

F.  T.  Campbell,  BepabUcan 161,708 

J.  A.  O.  Teomans,  Democrat. 66,400 

M.  U.  Moore,  NationsL 45,750 

FOR  JUnOI  OF  SUTRElfl  COURT. 

J.  M.  Beck,  BepnbUcan 160,604 

Beaben  Noble,  Democrat 65.768 

M.  H.  Jones,  National 45,719 

FOR  SUPBRIMTINDKXT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

C.  W.  Ton  Coelln,  Bepnblican 166,804 

Edwin  Baker.  Democrat 8i.fM5 

G.  A.Nash,  National 47,848 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  were  divided 
as  follows: 


pARma. 

Smtab 

HwM 

Bf^pnbHran 

41 
7 
% 

•  • 

61 

Democratic    ^  .  ^ . ,  ^     ^  ^ . . .  x     ^  ^  ... 

u 

National 

4 

Independent . 

1 

Total.... 

50 

100 

in  Pes  Moines  on  this,  the  80th  day  of  July,  1879^  that 
we  oUum,  as  a  class  of  business  men,  the  same  nghtB 
and  protection  under  the  Constitution  and  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  this  country  as  any  other  class  of  business 
men  emoy. 

Jieaolved^  That  it  is  our  ilrm  belief  that  a  well-ref- 
lated and  judicious  license-law  in  this  State,  giving 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  dealer  and  manufac- 
turer, and  at  the  same  time  placing  them  under  all 
reasonable  restrictions,  would  greatly  tend  to  decrease 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  oe  in  fact  a  better  tem- 
perance law  than  we  have  at  the  present  day  in  our 
statute-books. 

Bttohed^  That  in  order  to  brinff  about  the  repeal  of 
the  present  vicious  liquor  law  at  the  earliest  moment, 
and  enact  in  its  stead  a  just  and  equitable  license  law. 
we  heroly  firmly  and  unqualifiedly  declare  that  we  will 
not  vote  for  nor  support  any  candidate  for  the  next 
Legislature,  no  matter  what  his  political  creed  may  be, 
who  does  not  unmistakably  pledge  himself  to  use  tiie 
utmost  endeavors,  when  elected,  to  attain  such  result. 
^  SsBoleed^  That  while  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion belong  to  all  political  parties,  and  are  therefore 
Btrictiy  non-partisan,  we  ore  not  immindful  of  who  is 
our  fnend  and  who  our  foe ;  and  we  therefore  pledj^ 
ourselves  not  to  support  any  candidate  for  any  office 
within  the  gift  of  tne  people  of  the  State  who  is  an 
enemy  to  tlie  interest  wbicn  we  represent,  or  who  will 
notplodge  himself  in  favor  of  a  iuoicious  license  law. 

Jimolvedy  That  we  recommenu  to  the  fViends  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  license  the  organization  of  dlnbs  in 
every  township  where  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of 


ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe. 
King  in  1879,  Humbert  L,  bom  March  14^  1844. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel  IL, 
January  0,  1878.  He  married,  April  22, 1868, 
Margaretha,  daughter  of  Prince  Perdinand  of 
Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa.  Heir  apparent,  Victor 
Emanuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  bornlN^ovember  11, 
1869.' 

The  following  table  ^ves  the  area^  of  the 
larger  territorial  divisions  {compartimenti), 
wiUi  the  population,  male  and  female,  of  each, 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  and  the  total 
population  at  the  close  of  1878,  according  to 
an  official  calculation : 


TERRrrORIAL 

nrvisioNs. 


Piedmont 

Ligurla. 

Lombardy. 

VeneUa 

EmllU 

Umbria 

The  Marches.. 

Tuscany 

Kome 

The      Abmal 

andMoUse 
Osmpaala . . . 

Apaoa 

BaslUcata.... 

Calabria 

Blcil 
Bi 


Sq 


icujr . . . 
anUnia. 


Total 1H416 


11,80S 
«,05« 
9,(kl6 
9,060 
7.921 
&720 
8,74S 
9,287 
4,601 

S.677 
6,942 
8^A89 
4,122 
6^668 
11.291 
8,899 


UTHABrrANTB,  1S11. 


I,4a0,8fi7 

419.919 

l,76fi.04fi 

1,884«864 

1,078,686 

862.074 

449,548 

1,096,602 

449,846 

680,047 
1,866,007 
708,014 
849,320 
098.629 
1,884,081 
887,078 


r«Mi«. 


18,472.862 


1,449.807 

428,898 

1,700.879 

1,808,448 

1,080.148 

867,027 

4G0,S71 

1,040.678 

887,806 

607,488 
1,886,080 
712,878 
8614)88 
612.478 
1,899,068 
809,067 


■t  tbtelOM 

oTisn. 


8,077,200 
886.885 

8,606,941 

8,818,028 

8498,445 

078.400 

918,284 

8,219,482 

849,183 

1,888,006 
8,879,717 
1.028,789 

082,927 
1,861.810 
i.798,672 

667,487 


18,888.898  |  88,809,690 


The  movement  of  population  was  as  follows 
in  1878 : 
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UaniMgw 199.885 

g2Sl;[ind«.lTeof  tui-blrth..]  ;;;;•-  ^'g}|;SS 

BtUl-blrtiks  . . .  81,805 

SxeMt  of  blrthi 199,925 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  1878  was  06,- 
S68.  Of  these,  the  largest  number,  .83,652, 
went  to  France,  18,891  to  Austria-Huogary, 
10,782  to  Switzerland,  10,106  to  Brazil,  Vene- 
zuela, Mexico,  and  Central  America,  1,093  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  other 
oonntries. 

The  receipts  in  the  budget  for  1878  were  as 
follows  (in  lire ;  1  lira  =  19*8  cents) : 

t.  Idooom  from  GoTtrnnMiit  pn^artj 85,680,410 

t.  DirtetUxet: 

Oroond-Uz 128,820,000 

BalHinir-tax. 81.825,000 

OtberUzaa. 173.568.58t 

858,728,561 

8   Indirect  taxei : 

B<«ifltntloii 58,000,(00 

8Uinp-tax 89,500,000 

CuBtoin&.... 118.500.000 

6rl8t-tax 81,000.000 

TobMoo and  salt  moDopohr...  198,500,0u0 

Otben 140.052,057 


The  public  debt  at  the  dose  of  1878  was  as 
follows : 

Um. 

FondaddebC 7,091,820,861 

BMieemabto  debt  in  tb«  *'B«ite«'*  of  8  and  5 

percent. 1,842,778,107 

Treaaorjr  bonda. 18J,01Q,AOO 

Faperouimqr 810,000,000 

Total 9,757,818,267 

The  strength  of  the  Italian  army  on  Sep- 
tember 80,  1878,  was  as  follows : 

iDflmtrr  of  tbe  lino 258,408 

If  Itttary  dUtrioU 289,074 

OompanleaoftbeAlpa 8,838 

Beraairlieri 44.471 

Cavalry 81,424 


ArtiUeij 

Engineera. 

Oendarmea  (carbineera) 

Mltttaij  aeboola 

Saaiuuy  compaDSet.. . . 

y  eterana. 

Stoddepota 


Diaeiplinarjr  oompanlea. 

Penaliiiaritatioot 

OflBoeraln  aerrloe 

Otbor  oflloen* 


60,417 

11,981 

19,928 

4,497 

8,979 

1,070 

225 

1.188 

1,778 

11,878 

2,181 


4.  Miacellanaoaa  reeeipta : 

Lottery 70,000.000 

Post.  raOroada,  and  telegrapba  71,890,550 

BetnmsofpajrinenU 18,115.218 

Hlaoellanooaa 85.824,000 


828,:82,057 


195,429,783 


Total  ordinary  rarenna 1,218,420,818 

The  extraordinary  receipts  amounted  to  109,- 
968,310  lire,  and  special  revenue  from  various 
sources  to  il2,439,44d  lire,  making  the  total 
revenue  1,436,828,669  lire. 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 


1.  BtandlBf  army 899.095 

2.  PkoTindal  militia 201,819 

8.  Oflleen  of  reserre 2,406 

4.  Torritoilalfiiilitia 428,191 

Total 1,875,608 

The  navy  was  composed  as  follows  in  1877 : 


Ironolada. 

Screw'ateameriw . 
faddki  iteamfira. 


DKPARTMI!(TB. 

OhDawy. 

BUroovsiMye 

UlDlstry  of  tbe  Treaanry 

**       ofl'lnanoe 

**       of  jQatir>e  and  Worahlp 

*■       of  Koreign  Aflklra 

"       ofPablioInatmetton.. 

of  tbe  Interior 

"•       ofPabUeWorka 

•*       of  War 

774,227,ni 

117,485,272 

27,855,898 

6,092.281 

88,535.747 

68.681.757 

55.816.119 

177,284,205 

42,252.842 

7,774,685 

19,289.982 

1,646,58) 

196,000 

151,000 

1,471,557 

2,948,304 

82,8M.148 

9.968.000 

••       of  tbe  Navy 

2,071,548 
488,140 

'*       of  Agxiealtura 

1,287,668,055 

120,668.894 

Total  m«ii-«f*war. . 


Borew-ateamara. . 
Padrtift  atoamera. 


Total  tranaporta. 
Total  oayy 


Nankw. 

0-. 

Tom. 

20 

18 

8 

842 

148 

41 

105.460 

24,2:»U 

7.960 

44 

488 

187,700 

20 
9 

40 
12 

17,708 
2,244 

29 

68 

19,947 

78 

478 

157,647 

H 


18390 
4^610 
2,050 

20^50^ 


2.9U 
725 


24,189 


Total. 


1,408,212,949 


At  the  end  of  1879  the  navy  contained  86 
steamers,  including  16  ironclads  finished  or 
building,  and  armed  with  676  guns. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1877  is  exhib- 
ited  by  the  following  table : 


VT^wr  A  J^lpai 

TOTAL. 

L4DBW. 

mAXxia. 

VOTAGES. 

VMMb. 

Tmm. 

V«Mdl. 

I^ 

VMMk                        TOUL 

MVTWMMD. 
Italian..?. 

10,818 
5,428 

1,419.408 
2^282,116 

8A^ 
4,748 

1.247,299 
2,099,725 

927 
2.581 

687.884 

Yorelgn 

1.804,017 

Total  lonff  Toym 

1^789 

8,881,619 

18,802 

8,847,024 

8308 

2341.401 

2.  abort  Toyage : 

Italian.. 

81,404 
8,608 

8,61M1< 
2,999,855 

8%890 
2,969 

0^724328 
2,108J84 

11,294 
2,859 

4.24flLl28 

Foreign. 

2,189,942 

Total  abort  Toyigo 

85.007 

8,818371 

85,879 

7327.492 

.  14,106            6L880.065 

Total 

100.748 

12.497,790 

79,181 

11,174318 

17,681      1      8,721,468 

CUAIXD. 

I.  LoBrToraffe 

IMU 

84,098 

4,160.270 
8,400,282 

12,472 
85,S15 

8324.184 

8,969 
18,885 

2.847388 
8,019371 

1.  Bhart  Toyaga 

Total 

100,509 

12.509.502      1       T8.2fiT 

10,879,849 

17,844 

8,7273» 

■  .  -  - 
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The  commeroial  nxvj  in  1878  comprised  6,690  vessels  of  1,029,157  tons,  of  which  162  of 
63.020  tons  were  steamers. 
The  movement  of  the  special  foreign  trade  from  1871  to  1878  was  as  follows  (in  lire) : 


1671. 

1872. 

1878.. 

IbU. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1673. 


onrusAL  YAUom. 


680,100,00a 
1,180,900,000 
1,18A|AU0,000 
1,881,700,000 
],86a,00Q,UCO 
1,804,800,000 
l.X80,70a,000 


760,000,000 
1,108,800,000 
1,088,600.000 
1,068,400^000 
1,166,800,000 
1,888,000,000 
1,044,800,000 


ooiimoiAL  rusTfrn. 


968,700,000 
1,186,600,000 
1,286,700,000 
1,806,000,000 

l,^l^40o,ooo 

]«887,800,000 
1,166,800,000 
1,070,800,000 


1,096,600,000 
1.167,800,000 
1,188,800,000 

065,600,000 
1,084,000,000 
1,21 6,800,000 

967,400,000 
1,045,800,000 


The  commercial  valae  of  the  imports  ft>om  and  exports  to  the  different  conntries  in  1877 
and  1878  was  as  follows: 


OOUMTRHS. 

Fisooe 

England 

AodtrfA-Uiuigary 

BwitBftrluid 

BnasiA. 

United  SUtM 

Oermanj 

Booth  Amertoft 

'Vmkey 

Otber  oonntrtot 

Total 


im. 


S?9,100,000 
896,500,000 
887,000,000 
88,000.000 
88,400,000 
89,900,000 
86,800,000 
60,800,000 
66,600,000 
60,800,000 


1,164,800,000 


1878. 


878,900,000 

887,100,000 

196,600,000 

88,600,000 

684^)0.000 

64,800.000 

89,600,000 

88,000,000 

40,400,000 

115,100,000 


1,070,800,000 


isn. 


418,900,000 

186,700,000 

186,000,000 

181,600,000 

80,000,000 

87,800,000 

16,600,000 

48,600,000 

8,600,000 

89,600,000 


966,600,000 


im. 


480,800,000 
9«.900,ii00 

178,400,000 
99,0(NMK)0 
17,700.000 
8A,600,000 
80,800,000 

r,6oo,ooo 

14,800,000 
69,600,000 


1,046^800,000 


The  yalne  of  the  different  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1878  was  as  follows,  the  transit 
trade  heiog  incladed  in  both  the  imports  and 
exports : 


▲RTICLE8. 


Grain 

Soeda  and  froit. 

Colonial  gooda 

Tobacco 

Wlno,  beer,  ale,  etc 

Anlinali  and  food  ibr  anlmala. . . . 


1.  Articles  of  food. 


Fuel 

Ores,  etc 

Metals,  raw 

Hair,  hldea,  and  leather.. 

Spinning  materials 

Wood  and  earring  materials, 


8.  Saw  materials. 


Glass  and  pottery  wars 

Tarns 

Woven  goods  and  articles  of  doth* 

ing 

MannflMstnros  of  different  kinds. . 
Paper,  books,  etc 


8.  Hannlkctiirsd  goods . . . . 


Manure , 

Drugs  and  cheBiteal  products. . . 

Refttn,  fats,  and  oils 

Qooda  not  apedfled , 


4.  Miscellaneous  goods 

6.  PMdons  metals.  . . . 

Total 


Impotta. 


188.800,000 
17,800,000 
98,100,000 
18,900.000 
7,800,000 
68,600,000 


817,700.000 


42,800,000 
8,600,000 
44,000,000 
41.800,000 
148,800.000 
89,700,000 


809,600,000 


18.800,000 

47,400.^HW 

168,600,000 

84.000,000 
8,800,000 


809,400,000 


700.000 
86,800,000 
61.600,000 
88,600,000 


128,600,000 


11,700,000 


1,070,800,000 


60,800,000 

68,900,000 

6,000,000 

'iMOO.OOO 
128,900,000 


861,700,000 


8.600,000 

8^800,U00 

1,800,000 

19,600.000 

816,8 10.000 

18,000,000 


878700,000 


6,400.000 

6.800,000 

80,400,000 

111,100.000 
1,800,000 


160.600,000 


600.000 
86.700.000 
98,600000 
18,500,000 


199,200,000 
46,700,000 


1,04^800,000 


At  the  close  of  1877  there  were  8,046  kilo- 
metres of  railroad  in  operation,  486  in  process 
of  hnildin&r,  and  654  projected.  The  length  of 
telegraph  lines  in  1877  was  24,088  kilometres; 


of  wires,  €0,596;  of  submarine  cables,  176. 
The  number  of  stations  was  1,977;  of  dis- 
patches, 5,609,298,  of  which  6,057,789  were 
private,  285,148  oflScial,  105,887  laertice,  and 
210,524  transit  dispatches. 

The  nnmber  of  post-ofBces  in  18^7  was  8,- 
126;  of  letters  and  postal  cards,  170,848,672; 
of  packages  of  printed  matter  and  samples, 
61^18,852  ;  and  of  newspapers,  88,314,802. 

The  principal  onestion  before  the  country  in 
1879  WAS  the  ahoJition  of  the  grist-tax,  and  in 
connection  with  tliis  the  general  question  of 
finance.  On  March  10th  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  provisional  estimates  for 
1879  was  sabmitted  to  the  deputies.  These 
estimates  were  originally  prepared  by  the  for- 
mer Minister  of  Finance,  Signer  Seismit  Doda, 
whose  anticipation  of  a  surplus  of  60,000,000 
lire,  and  his  intention  of  repealing  tlie  grist-tax, 
were  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  during 
the  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cairoh 
Cabinet  The  new  Minister  of  Finance,  Signor 
Magliani,  though  calculating  that  the  revenue 
would  yield  11,000,000  less  and  the  expendi- 
ture amount  to  7,000,000  more  than  Signor 
Beismit  Doda  had  estimated,  nevertheless  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  obtiuning  a  surplus  of 
not  less  than  42,000,000 ;  and  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  endorsed  his  anticipations  to 
the  extent  of  40,000,000.  The  minority  of  the 
Commission,  however,  who  were  more  directly 
antagonistic  to  Signor  Seismit  Doda,  considered 
the  income  announced  by  Signor  Magliani  as 
over-estimated  to  the  extent  of  18,000,000,  and 
therefore  predicted  that  the  surplus  would  not 
exceed  22,000,000.  The  debate  on  the  budget 
of  revenue  closed  on  March  28th.  The  Gov- 
ernment accepted  an  order  of  the  day  proposed 
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by  Signor  Gairoli,  upholding  the  abolition  of  Senate,  howerer,  maintained  the  other  side  of 

the  ^rist-taz  and  the  adoption  of  the  refonns  the  question. 

forming  the  programme  of  the  Left.'  Signor  The  law  for  the  abolition  of  the  grist-tax, 
Depretis  appealed  to  his  politioal  friends  to  aid  after  its  modification  in  the  Senate,  again  oame 
in  a  reconstructton  of  the  Left,  and  the  Cham-  up  in  the  Chamber.  But,  before  a  vote  on  it 
ber,  having  by  255  Totes  against  99  rejtoted  a  was  reached,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
motion  mftde  by  Signor  Minghetti,  approved  the  Ministry  was  passed  on  July  8d,  by  250  to 
by  241  votes  against  88  the  order  of  the  day  170  votes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Oabi- 
moved  by  Signor  Cairoli.  This  vote  was  gen-  net  resigned.  This  result  was  brought  about 
erally  considered  as  the  sign  of  an  understand-  by  a  most  heterogeneous  combination  between 
ing  between  the  different  groups  of  the  Left  various  fieustions  of  the  Conservatives  and  Radi- 
and  the  Ministry.  On  May  4th  the  Minister  of  c^  under  the  leadership  of  Signors  Sella,  Ni- 
Finanoe  laid  a  financial  statement  before  the  ootera,  and  Bacoarini.  Signor  Cairoli  was  in- 
Chamber.  Speaking  of  1878,  he  stated  that  the  trusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry, 
receipts  for  that  year  had  been  9,600,000  less  whidi  was  completed  on  July  18th,  and  was 
than  the  amount  estimated,  and  the  expendi-  composed  as  follows :  Signor  Cairoli,  Presi- 
tnres  5,000,000  less.  Taking  these  differences  dency  and  Forei^  Affairs;  Signor  Villa,  Inte- 
into  account,  together  with  the  increased  ex-  rior ;  Signor  Grtmaldi,  Finance ;  Signor  Bac- 
penditure  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers  after  the  oarini.  Public  Works ;  Signor  Y are.  Worship 
estimates  were  voted,  the  expected  surplus  of  and  Justice ;  Signor  Perez,  Public  Instruction ; 
11,000,000  became  reduced  to  something  less  General  Bonelli,  War.  On  the  17th  Signor 
than  600,000.  The  surplus  tot  1879,  which  in  Cairoli,  in  presentine  the  new  Cabinet  to  the 
the  provisional  budget  was  estimated  at  41,-  Chamber,  said  that  ue  country  needed  a  long 
000,000,  was  reduced  to  12,000,000.  He  fur-  period  of  peace  and  industry ;  that  the  Min- 
ther  expected  surpluses  of  10,000,000  in  1880,  isters  would  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
2,000,000  in  1881,  28,500,000  in  18S2,  and  88,-  qnesdods  of  internal  interest,  in  conformity 
000,000  in  1888.  These  surpluses  would,  how-  with  which  their  foreign  policy  would  be 
ever,  be  insufficient  to  fulfill  the  vote  of  July  framed.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  the  Chani- 
7,  1878,  of  gradually  abolishing  the  grist-tax,  hers  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  grist-tax. 
which  would  involve  a  decrease  of  income  of  This  was  finally  effected,  as  follows :  The  tax 
18,000,000  in  1879,  of  86,500,000  in  1880, 1881,  on  the  cheaper  grains  was  to  be  abolished 
and  1882,  and  of  75,500,000  on  its  total  aboli-  entirely,  that  on  the  better  qualities  reduced 
tion  in  1883.  In  order  to  meet  this  decrease,  one  fourth  after  July  1,  1880,  and  all  taxes 
he  proposed  to  increase  the  taxes  on  sugar,  abolished  after  January  1, 1884.  In  this  form 
alcohol,  coffee,  petroleum,  and  other  colonial  it  passed  the  Chamber  on  July  19th,  and  the 
goods,  the  registration  and  stamp  taxes,  and  Senate  on  the  24th. 

the  octroi.    He  estimated  the  total  increase  of  '  The  Chamber  adjourned  on  July  28d,  and 

the  ravenne  from  these  sources  at  80,000,000  the  Senate  on  the  29th. 

lire.    If  these  taxes  were  not  granted,  he  con-  On  September  15th  Signor  Grimaldi  sent  the 

sidered  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  tiie  aboli-  details  of  his  provisional  budget  for  1880  to  the 

tion  of  the  grist-tax  and  prevent  a  deficit.  President  of  the  Chamber,  in  conformity  with 

The  Senate  on  June  24th,  by  a  vote  of  186  to  the  Parliamentary  regulation,  hitherto  neglect- 

50.  approved  the  abolition  of  the  grist-tax  so  far  ed,  which  requires  its  presentation  on  that  date, 

only  as  regarded  maize  and  grain  of  an  inferior  The  revenue  was  estimated  st  1 ,402,000,000  lire, 

quidity.    This  decision  was  of  great  political  and  the  expendituree  at  1,895,000,000  lire,  leav- 

importance,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  ing  a  surplus  of  7,000,000.     The  report  ac- 

of  the  Ministry,  who  demanded  the  entire  abo*  companying  l^e  budget,  however,  stated  that, 

lition  of  the  tax.    The  biU  as  originally  pre-  taking  into  aocoont  the  expenditures  already 

sented,  and  as  it  had  passed  the  Chamber  of  submitted  to  Parliament,  there  would  be  a  defi- 

Deputies  in  1878,  proposed  that  the  tax  on  in-  oit  of  6,000,000  lire.    Differences  of  opinion 

fenor  grains  should  be  entirely  remitted  from  as  to  the  budget  led  Signor  Cairoli  to  resign  on 

July  1,  1879,  that  the  tax  on  com  should  be  November  18th.    The  Chambers  reassembled 

reduced  one  fourth  from  the  same  date,  and  on  the  19th,  when  Signor  Cairoli  announced 

that  the  tax  should  altogether,  cease  on  Janu-  that  the  lifinistry  had  felt  themselves  under 

ary  1,  1888.    The  Senate  was  willing  to  agree  the  necessity  of  placing  their  resignation  in 

to  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  inferior  grains,  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  that  his  Migesty 

and  to  the  prospective  repeal  of  the  whole  tax  had  intrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  forming 

in  1888 ;  but  it  objectea  to  the  reduction  on  a  new  Administration.     The  negotiations  to 

com  until  an  equivalent  impost  was  voted,  that  effect  were  proceeding  regularly ;  but,  in 

The  Ministers,  by  the  attitude  which  they  took  the  mean  time,  he  requested  that  the  Chambers 

during  the  debate,  converted  the  question  into  would  adjourn  until  the  27th.    The  Chambers 

one  of  serious  constitutional  import     They  adjonraed  accordingly.    The  new  Ministry  was 

denied  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  alter  or  completed  by  the  27th,  and  was  composed  as 

modify  a  money  bill  passed  by  the  Chamber,  follows:  Cairoli,  Presidency  and  Foreign  Af- 

It  might  accept  or  reject  such  a  bill  en  blocj  fairs;  Depretis,  Interior;  Magliani,  Finance; 

but  it  had  no  right  to  do  any  thing  else.    The  YiUa,  Justice;  Baocarini,  Public  Works;  De 
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Sanctis,  Education ;    General  BonelH,  War ;  tecting  her  sabjects,  and  had  sastained  her 

Admiral  Acton,  Navy  ;   Micelli,  Agricnltare  rights  in  order  that  otiber  Powers  might  not 

and  Commerce.    On  the  same  day  Bignor  Cai-  have  ezclasive  inflaenoe. 

roll  presented  the  new  Ministry  to  the  Cham-  Aprovisionaltreatyof  commerce  with  France 

bers  and  made  a  statement  of  the  qnestions  was  signed  on  January  16th,  and  ratified  by  the 

with  wiiich  they  had  nndertalcen  to  deaL    A  Chambers  in  Febraary.    It  was  to  be  in  force 

cold  reception  was  given  to  the  Ministry,  and  for  one  year,  and  secured  to  the  two  countries 

leave  was  asked  to  interpellate  tlie  Govern-  the  treatment  of  the  most  favored  nations.    A 

ment  relative  to  the  late  Ministerial  crisis.  On  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria  was  sanctioned 

the  following  day  Signor  Sella  introduced  his  by  the  Chambers  in  January, 

interpellation.    Signor  Cairoli  in  reply  stated  On  May  19th  the  civil-marriage  act,  provid- 

that  the  difference  which  arose  between  the  ing  that  tiie  civil  act  shall  in  all  cases  preoe<le 

members  of  the  last  Cabinet  concerned  the  the  religions  ceremony,   was  passed  by  the 

course  to  be  pursued  in  reganl  to  the  grist-tax  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  168  to  101, 

question.    On  December  6th  Signor  SEagliani  after  inserting  amendments  to  the  effect  that 

presented  his  modifications  in  the  budget  for  penal  action  instituted  against  married  persons 

1880.    These  modifications  showed  an  increase  who  have  gone  through  the  religious  ceremony 

of  13,000,000  lire  over  the  original  estimates,  shall  be  stayed  on  their  registering  their  mar- 

8,000,000  lire  of  which  were  due  to  retrench-  riage  before  the  civil  authorities.    The  bill  was 

ments,  mainly  in  the  army,  and  6,000,000  lire  strongly  opposed  by  the  clerical  deputies,  while 

to  the  surplus  of  the  revenue.    An  understand-  the  Minitster  of  Justice  declared  that  civil  mar- 

ing  was  reached  by  the  Ministry  with  Signor  riage  as  regarded  by  the  law  contained  nothing 

Crispi,  and  the  latter  was  elected  President  of  detrimental  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  but 

the  Budget  Committee.  only  protected  those  of  the  state. 

The  relations  of  Italy  to  foreign  countries  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  80th 

were  discussed  by  the  Chambers  on  several  oc-  approved,  after  a  debate  extending  over  two 

casions.    On  January  20th  Signor  Vit^lleschi  months,  by  a  vote  of  267  to  96,  the  Ministerial 

in  the  Senate  said  that  Italy  ought  to  join  railroad  bill,  which  provides  for  the  construc- 

with  Austria,  England,  and  France  in  assist-  tion  of  6,020  kilometres  of  railroad  within 

ing  the  populations  of  the  East  to  set  up  con-  twenty-one  years,  at  an  annual  expenditure  on 

stitntions  for  themselves,  apart  from  the  pre-  this  account  of  60,000,000  lire, 

dominating  influence  of  any  foreign  power.  The  seizure  of  a  Republican  flag  at  Milan, 

Signor  Depretis,  replying  on  the  following  day,  on  which  occasion  several  arrests  were  made 

said  that  the  Government  considered  that  the  and  a  number  of  persons  wounded,  was  made 

Berlin  Treaty  formed  part  of  the  public  law  the  subject  of  an  interpellation.    Signor  Caval- 

of  Europe,  and  they  would  loyally  cooperate  lotti,  of  the  Extreme  Left,  attacked  the  Gov- 

to  secure  its  execution.    The  Government,  he  emment,  declaring  that  the  Ministries  of  the 

added,  had  not  yet  undertaken  mediation  be-  Right,  and  even  the  Austrian  Government, 

tween  Turkey  and  Greece.   In  Tunis  and  Egypt  had  not  been  as  intolerant  as  the  present  Min- 

the  Cabinet  desired  to  maintain  the  legitimate  istry.    Signor  Depretis,  the  Ministt-r  President, 

influence  of  Italy,  and  nothing  more.    On  Jan-  declared  that  the  prefects  had  only  done  their 

uary  22d  an  order  of  the  day  was  accepted  by  duty ;  that  the  country  desired  peace  and  or- 

the  Minister  and  adopted  by  the  Chamber,  stat-  der,  which  only  a  'strong  government  coold 

ing  that  **  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  treaties  give.    Signor  Tajani,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 

be  loyally  executed,  but  that  the  internal  policy  terior,  in  speaking  of  the  Republican  Associa* 

of  the  country  shall  not  disturb  the  financial  tions,  said  that  they  numbered  over  20,000 

equilibrium  or  the  organization  of  the  military  members,  and  that,  wherever  the  Government 

forces."    On  July  28th  the  new  Cabinet  was  in-  had  coiAe  in  contact  with  them,  it  had  been 

terpellated  with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy  re-  found  that  they  were  preparing  to  overthrow 

lating  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Ron  mania.  Signor  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  no  Govern- 

Cairoli  in  reply  said  that  it  was  impossible  fully  ment  could  tolerate  such  a  state  of  affairs, 

to  discuss  so  delicate  a  subject,  more  particu-  The  debate  terminated  on  April  4th  in  a  vote 

larly  as  the  Government  had  only  recently  taken  of  confidence,  which  was  carried  by  278  to  87 

oflUce,  and  had  yet  to  make  a  complete  exaroi-  votes.    All  parties  of  the  Right,  Center,  and 

nation  of  the  documents  and  the  acts  of  its  Left  voted  in  favor  of  the  Government,  except- 

predecessors.    Regarding  Greece,  he  might  de-  ing  the  87  members  of  the  Extreme  Left  head- 

clare  that  the  Government  would  faithfully  ed  by  Signors  Cavallotti  and  Bertani. 

maintain  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  he  was  glad  In  the  beginning  of  April  General  Garibaldi 

that  the  part  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  arrived  in  Home,  and  called  a  meeting  of  the 

Italy  and  France  had  agreed  in  taking  an  initia-  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  21st 

tive  at  the  Congress  was  in  accord  with  the  In  his  letter  convoking  the  meeting  he  said 

principles  of  nationality  Italy  had  always  pro-  that  he  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Re- 

fesAed.    Italy  had  close  relations  with  Greece  publican  party  to  rally  all  its  forces  in  the 

and  felt  profound  sympathy  for  her,  and  she  field  of  legal  agitation,  in  order  progressively 

would  not  be  untrue  either  to  the  one  or  the  to  secure  that  liberty  which  is  their  undoubted 

other.    In  Egypt  Italy  had  never  failed  in  pro-  right,  but  which  now  depended  on  the  whim 
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of  a  Minister  or  the  programme  of  a  Ministry,  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Pro  Patria,*'  which  was 
Uniyersal  suffrage  is  the  fundamental  hasis  of  very  bitter  in  its  tone  against  Austria,  and  de- 
reform.  Those  who  obey  the  laws  ought  to  dared  that  no  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
make  them.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  fight  tries  was  possible  until  the  Austrians  had  left 
in  defense  of  their  country  should  also  have  Italy.  It  defined  as  unredeemed  Italy  the  gov 
the  right  to  elect  their  syndics  and  their  repre-  emment  of  Innspruok,  including  ttie  districts  of 
sentatives  in  Parliament.  This,  he  said,  is  the  Roveredo,  Trent^  Botzen,  Brunnecken  and  the 
basis  of  social  justice.  He  told  those  who  im-  Giudioaria  di  Glovenza,  the  districts  of  Trieste, 
pagn  this  that  the  people  to  whom  the  toga  «i-  Qoruda,  Pisina,  and  Adelsberg  in  Illyria,  the 
rilis  is  denied  were  considered  capable  of  first  Hungarian  Littoral  districts,  and  a  part  of  the 
founding  with  their  arms  and  afterward  con-  county  of  Agram  in  Croatia, 
firming  by  their  vote  the  unity  of  Italy ;  and  he  An  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  took  place  at 
said  that  the  dreaded  phalanx  of  the  Clericals  six  o^clock  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  May 
is  also  desirable  iu  Parliament,  seeing  that  the  25th.  The  sight  was  described  as  being  very 
establishment  of  two  conflicting  principles  will  grand  at  Taormina.  An  opening  occurred  on 
dispel  the  languor  which  now  renders  it  im-  Monday  on  the  northern  side,  from  which  is- 

fiotent  and  arouse  ail  the  energies  of  which  sued  dense  volumes  of  smoke  and  flames, 
taly  is  capable  to  vital  discussions.  The  meet-  Showers  of  ashes  fell  on  Messina,  where  a  se- 
ing  organized  under  the  presidency  of  General  vere  undulatory  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt 
Garibaldi.  A  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  on  the  27th.  Reggio  in  Calabria  was  covered 
establishment  of  a  central  committee  in  Rome,  with  a  lurid  cloud,  and  large  quantities  of  ashes 
with  sub-committees  in  the  provinces,  to  agitato  also  fell  in  that  city.  Three  new  craters  opened, 
for  universal  suffrage  and  other  reforms.  The  distant  from  each  other  about  twelve  mues,  in 
meeting  also  sent  a  meeting  to  *^  our  brethren  the  form  of  a  triangle.  A  number  of  brilliant 
of  Italy  unredeemed.^^  Garibaldi  made  a  speech,  balls  of  fire  were  thrown  to  a  great  height  on 
iu  which  he  said  that  the  Constitution  must  be  the  night  of  the  28th,  and  burst  like  rockets, 
reconsidered,  and  Italy  must  be  armed  to  be  emitting  a  fiery  shower.  The  stream  of  lava 
ready  to  claim  the  unredeemed  provinces.  was  estimated  at  seventy  metres  in  width. 
Considerable  attention  was  aroused  by  a  The  eruption  increased  on  the  night  of  June 
pamphlet  entitled  **  Italic®  Res,*'  which  ap-  2d.  The  Government  on  June  4th  appointed 
peared  in  Vienna  in  August.  The  author  was  a  commission  to  visit  Mount  Etna  and  report 
Aloys  Ritter  von  Haymerle,  brother  of  the  new  on  the  volcanic  phenomena.  The  most  serious 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  colonel  of  the  openings  was  that  between  the  Monte 
in  the  Austrian  general  staff,  and  for  five  years  Frumento  and  Monte  Nero,  an  equal  distance 
military  attach^  to  the  Austrian  embassy  in  between  Randazzo  and  Linguaglossa.  At  this 
Rome.  In  this  pamphlet  he  spoke  of  the  spot  the  land  was  tiighly  cultivated,  and  here 
Italia  Irredenta  party  as  a  powerful  agent,  the  fiow  of  lava  was  very  great  indeed.  Here 
likely  sooner  or  later  to  imperil  the  peace  be-  stood  the  bridge  of  the  Pisciaro,  which  carried 
tween  Italy  and  Austria.  He  described  this  the  national  road  over  the  river  of  that  name 
party  as  one  **  which,  under  the  banner  of  the  as  it  descended  from  the  mountain  to  the  Al- 
nationality  principle  and  the  theory  of  natural  cantara  River.  This  bridge  was  carried  away 
boundaries,  did  not  permit  the  country  to  ob-  by  the  avalanche  of  lava,  and  the  road  was  over- 
tain  peace,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  new  fiowed  for  about  100  metres.  The  other  two 
complications  attempted  to  impress  upon  the  points  of  outbreak  were— one  between  Bronte 
mind  of  the  nation  the  facts  that  the  honor  of  and  Ademo,  on  the  western  slope,  the  other  be- 
Italy  would  remain  sullied  and  its  political  tween  Giarre  and  Aci  Reale,  on  the  southern, 
existence  doubtful  as  long  as  the  smallest  part  The  former  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  the 
of  the  Italian-speaking  people  remained  sub-  town  of  Ademo,  but  all  three  craters  gradually 
ject  to  a  foreign  Government."  At  the  same  subsided  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  erup- 
time  he  pointed  out  that  the  agitation  of  the  tion  was  accompanied  by  a  loud,  rumbling 
party  was  directed  only  toward  those  portions  noise  and  by  earthquakes,  and  caused  conster- 
of  Italy  under  Austrian  rule.  On  the  other  nation  and  panic  among  the  neighboring  pop- 
hand,  he  declared  most  decidedly  that  the  ulation.  The  loss  of  property  and  life  was 
policy  of  the  Italian  Government,  as  well  as  very  great. 

the  sentiments  of  the  large  majority  of  the  The  destruction  of  Ponipeii  eighteen  centu- 
Itdian  population,  were  hostile  to  these  ag-  ries  ago  was  celebrated  in  the  ruins  of  that 
gressive  demonstrations.  In  September  both  city  on  September  26th,  in  the  presence  of  a 
Count  Andrassy  and  Baron  Haymerle  assured  large  number  of  scientific  men  and  other  spec- 
the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  that  they  re-  tators.  From  a  pavilion  erected  in  the  ancient 
gretted  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet,  and  Basilica  Professor  Ruggieri,  the  director  of  the 
disapproved  the  political  comments  contained  excavations,  delivered  an  address  explaining 
in  it.  In  Italy  the  pamphlet  was  very  generally  the  newest  mode  of  prosecuting  discoveries, 
denounced,  even  oy  the  Conservatives,  who  and  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
oppose  the  Government  wherever  they  have  portant  discoveries  that  have  been  made  since 
an  opportunity.  The  pamphlet  was  answered  the  excavations  were  commenced.  He  attempt- 
by  the  Italia  Irredenta  Association  in  another  ed  to  deBcribe  to  the  guests  assembled  the  city 
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it  mast  have  appeared  eighteen  hundred 
yearg  ago,  and  referred  to  the  account  of  the 
destractioD  of  the  city  and  Herculanemn  given 
hy  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Tadtus  narrating  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  the 
elder  Pliny.  Count  Guanciali  and  Mgr.  Mir^ 
belli  then  declaimed  Latin  verses  commemora- 
tive of  the  event.  After  a  visit  Uy  the  ruins, 
excavations  were  begun  under  8ignor  Rug- 
gieri^s  superintendenoe.    A  large  number  of 


vases,  articles  of  jewelry,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
coins  were  foind,  which  were  presented  to  the 
museums  of  Naples  and  Pompeii. 

Giovanni  Passanante,  the  man  who  attempt- 
od  to  assassinate  King  Humbert  in  1878,  was 
sentenced  to  death.  At  the  instance  of  the 
King,  however,  a  decree  was  signed  by  the 
Ministry  commuting  tlie  sentence  of  death  to 
one  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  Passanante 
was  then  sent  to  the  Island  of  Elba. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  in  eastern  Asia.  The 
sovereign  bears  the  title  of  "Tenno"  or  "Mi- 
kado." The  reigning  Mikado,  Muts-Hito,  was 
bom  at  Tokio,  September  22,  1852,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  IComei-Tenno,  in  1867.  He 
was  married  on  December  28,  1868,  to  Prin- 
cess Haruko,  born  April  17,  1850,  daughter  of 
Prince  Idohidgo.  There  is  no  regular  law  of 
succession,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  abdica- 
tion of  the  Mikado,  the  crown  does  not  gen- 
erally devolve  upon  his  son,  but  uiK^n  either 
the  eldest  or  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Shi  Shinn6,  the  four  imperial  families  of  Japan. 
These  families  are  the  Katzura,  Arisugawa, 
Fushimi,  and  Kannin.  The  power  of  the  Mika- 
do is  unlimited  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
affiurs.  He  acts  through  an  executive  ministry 
divided  into  nine  departments,  viz.,  of  the  Im- 
perial House,  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Navy,  Fi- 
nance, Interior,  Public  Instruction,  and  £c- 
clestiastical  Affairs.  At  the  side  of  the  Minis- 
try stand  the  **Sain"  or  Senate,  composed 
of  thirty  members,  and  the  "  Sliotd  "  or  Coun- 
cil of  State,  of  an  unlimited  number  of  mem- 
bers, both  nominated  by  the  Mikado,  and  con- 
sulted by  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  area,  according  to  an  official  publication 
in  1877,  is  146,618  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation on  January  1,  1876,  was  84,888,404^  of 
whom  17,419,785  were  males  and  16,918,619 
females.  The  population  of  the  principal  cities 
was  as  follows :  Tokio  (1872),  695,905 ;  Tokio 
with  suburbs  (1876),  1,036,771 ;  Kumamoto, 
800,000;  Kioto  or  Miako  (1872),  288,668; 
Osaka  (1877),  281,119;  Kigosima,  200,000; 
Yokohama  (1872),  61,558 ;  Kanasawa,  60,000; 
Nagasaki  (1876),  47,412 ;  NiigaU(1872),  88,772. 

The  budget  for  1879-'80  was  as  follows  (in 
yens— 1  yen  =  99'7  cents): 

RKvunn. 

1.  Cnstoms 2,1CT,S10 

8.  OroQDd-tax 41,0Aa06O 

8.  Mining  dues 1  IfiSJ 

4.  Tax  on  the  salftriM  of  offlelalB 81,999 

ftb  T«xtM  on  the  prodtwts  of  the  nortlMrni  proTlnoet      863,971 

5.  TazonftoohoIicUqaon 4,507,273 

7.  Tobaoootaz. 848,874 

8.  Stamp  da««,  patent  daea,  etc. 2,787.128 

9.  Receipts  ftt>m  minea 218^960 

10.  Railroada 891,100 

11.  Mint 60«,000 

18.  Other  reeelpU  ftom  pubUe  iroffca 78.880 

18.  PabUclaoda 712.ft60 

14.  MiaoeOaneons  receipts 1,647.746 

1&  Beimborsements _  818.804 

Total ....  &^661,87» 


1. 

8. 

8. 

4. 

& 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
18. 
18. 
14. 

IflL 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
88. 
88. 
81. 
8&. 


XXPENDITrRES. 

Pabllc  debt 81.800,881 

(Ivll  Hat  and  appaaagea 877,000 

Penaiona 1,0S0,404 

Council  of  Btate 800,860 

Senate 148,480 

MinlatiT  of  Foreign  Aftaira. 170.960 

»       of  the  Interior 1,876,000 

**       ofFinance. 1/MjM 

•*       ofWar 7,190,106 

«       ofiheNavy 8,686,800 

''       of  Public  Inatruction U89,970 

»*       of  Public  Worlta fiOl^SOO 

"       of  Juatice l;814,800 

"       of  the  Imperial  House 806,700 

Ooloniation 1,518.174 

Land-tu  reform 970,000 

Provincial  adminl^tratloD 8,786.700 

Poatal  adminiatration l.OfiQ.000 

Fonda  to  promote  indoatnr l,00fii,064 

Police 8.486,408 

Priests,  temples 18&.000 

Pablie  bvildfnga,  canala.  etc 1,097,800 

Ambassadors  and  oonanls 600,000 

Miscellaneous 1,877,814 

Unlbreseea  expenses V60Q,000 

TotoL 66.651,379 
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888.681,180 


The  public  debt  on  July  1,  1879,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Home  debt: 

Bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent..    11J887,675^ 

-  .    46,418,665 

..    89,48^890 

..  107,997,015 

..     14,008,285 

6,676^870  J 

Bearing  no  Intereat 8,489,798 

Fhpar  money 118,487,998 

851,498,864 
8.  Foreign  debt : 

Bearing  intereat  at  7  per  cent . .    10,866,180  )  ^i  aoa  i«a 
.i  "*         ..         9  *^  it      . .      l,4iiiL000  \  11^889,190 

Total 868,887,974 

From  this  amount  should  be  deducted : 

Reeenre  ftand 60,898,878 

OutBtsndlng  loans. 7,49^880 

Total 68,894.098 

Debt  not  provided  for 804,988^38 

The  Japanese  army  in  1878  was  composed 
as  follows : 


ARMS. 


Inlhntry  (46  battalions). 

CsTalry  (8  squadrons) 

Artillenr  (10  dlvMona  or  80  batteriea). 
Engineers  and  train  (17  companiea). . 

Coaat  artUleiy  (9  companies) 

Officers 

Total. 


fcodag. 


89,568 

48.008 

890 

460 

8,420 

8.960 

l,r7'i 

8,060 

720 

900 

8,009 

tJM 

86,777 


War 


61,781 
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The  nvry  in  1879  oomprised  10  steam-Tessek, 
of  an  aggregate  of  2,980  horse -power,  and  with 
49  guns.  Three  of  the  Teasels  are  ironclads. 
The  fleet  is  manned  by  8,500  men,  inclusive  of 
200  officers. 

The  foreign  commerce  in  the  years  1868  and 
1874-79  was  as  follows  (in  yens) : 


YEARS. 

Importe. 

Xxporta. 

xzcau  or 

Importd. 

Kzpovti. 

1379... 
1878... 
1877... 
UU,.. 
l»75t.. 
1374... 
1868... 

29,815,858 
82,508,864 
25,9U0,511 
24,087,515 
29,J7^6i7 
28,481,81 1 
10,6J8,071 

24,614,700 
85^1,570 
22,866,708 
27,669,466 
18,611,110 
19,81^064 
15.568,472 

5,200,656 
7,089,294 
8,088,688 

li^sii 

4,146,750 

i'sw^ioi 

The  countries  principally  concerned  in  the 
commerce  of  1879  were  as  follows : 


OOUNTRIKS. 


OT«ftt  Britain 

ChiBA 

United  SUtM. 

France 

Qermanv   

Eut  InoJes  and  Alun . 

Belgium , 

Aoatralia. 

Italy 


16,190,288 

4,697,484 

8.437,986 

8,295,704 

1,017,111 

998,494 

179,090 

98,644 

66,860 


8,486,941 

6,788,925 

T,4S6,6iS7 

6,000,288 

84,368 

488,910 

85 

177,670 

703,il2 


The  imports  of  precious  metals  in  1879 
amounted  to  11,062,566  yens,  and  the  exports 
to  2,791,405. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  port»  open 
to  foreign  commerce  was  as  follows  in  1878 : 


NATIONALITT. 


Brittah.... 
American. 
Oerman..: 
French . . . 
Japanete. 
Otbera.... 


Total. 


634 


Tom. 


836 

285,490 

124 

167.484 

57 

24,805 

83 

45JJ*»7 

64 

106,986 

50 

84,608 

661,520 


There  were  besides  29  Freuch  mail-steamers 
of  48,264  tons,  27  American  mail-steamers  of 
124,968  tons,  and  26  British  mail-steamers  of 
25j519  tons. 

The  aggregate  lengtli  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion is  105  kilometres.  Eight  lines  of  telegraph 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  2,934  kilometres. 

The  postal  administration  of  Japan  has  been 
rapidly  improving  since  the  country,  on  June 
1,  1877,  joined  the  World's  Postal  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  total  number  of  postal  stations  on 
June  80, 1878,  was  8,792.  The  number  of  let- 
ters sent  was  47  millions,  an  increase  of  28*1 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  num- 
ber of  postal  cards  was  10  millions.  The  num- 
ber of  money-orders  has  increased  21*1  per 
oent. ;  of  letters  and  parcels  sent  to  foreign 
countries,  10*4  per  cent ;  of  letters,  etc.,  re- 
ceived, 16*7  per  cent.  The  postal  savings 
banks,  which  the  Government  has  introduced 
but  recently,  are  meeting  with  great  favor, 
and  have  attained  the  number  of  292 ;  the  ag- 
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gregate  nnmber  of  the  deposits  has  increased 
88'8  per  cent.,  and  the  aggregate  value  270  per 
cent.  The  financial  year  1877-78  was  the  first 
in  which  the  receipts  of  the  department  ej- 
ceeded  the  expenditures  (5*9  per  cent). 

A  new  educational  law  was  promulgated  on 
Septembe*  29, 1879.  All  educational  establidb- 
ments,  including  public  and  private  schools  and 
libraries,  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education.  The  schools  are  divided 
into  primary  schools,  higher  schools,  colleges, 
and  normal  and  technical  schools.  Primary 
schools  are  to  be  established  in  all  cities  and 
villages,  but  this  provision  need  not  be  carried 
out  wherever  there  is  a  good  private  school. 
The  school  age  comprises  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth year,  and  during  this  period  all  children 
are  to  attend  school  for  at  least  sixteen  months. 
Corporal  punishment  is  not  permitted. 

An  important  change  in  the  monetary  af- 
fairs of  the  empire  was  made  in  September. 
According  to  an  official  decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  silver  yen  of  416  grains,  and  900 
fine,  is  to  be  accepted  in  future  at  par  witb  the 
Mexican  dollar,  not  only  by  the  Government, 
but  also  by  the  subjects  of  Japan  in  all  their 
private  transactions.  At  the  same  time  the 
two  foreign  banks  in  Yokohama,  the  Oriental 
Bank  and  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
gave  notice  that  in  future  they  would  accept 
the  yen  at  par  with  the  Mexican  dollar,  and 
would  keep  their  accounts  in  dollars. 

The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  1879  was 
2,476,  or  17  less  than  in  1877.  They  were 
divided  among  the  difiTerent  nationalities  as 
follows:  British,  1,067;  Americans,  479;  Ger- 
mans, 800;  French,  280;  Dutch,  105;  Portu- 
guese, 95 ;  others,  209.  The  number  of  Chi- 
nese in  the  same  year  was  8,028. 

The  silk  season  which  closed  in  June,  1879, 
was  not  a  successful  one.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  season  had  been  tne  increasing 
importance  of  the  trade  with  America,  and 
the  falling  oft  of  the  English  trade.  Up  to 
June  19th  the  export  had  reached  19,070  bales, 
as  against  21,975  bales  in  the  previous  year. 
The  whole  production  of  the  silk  season  of 
1878-79  was  68,210  Japanese  bales,  of  about 
75  pounds  each. 

The  remaining  local  autonomy  possessed  by 
the  Loochoo  Islands  was  suppressed  in  1879, 
and  the  administrative  system  which  prevails 
throughout  Japan  Proper  has  been  extended 
to  these  islandiB.  The  Loochoo  (or  Liu  Kin) 
Islands  have  an  area  of  808  square  miles,  and 
167,000  inhabitants.  They  formerly  paid  a 
tribute  to  Japan,  but  they  retained  a  sort  of 
relative  independence  until  1609,  in  which 
year  the  Daimio  of  Satsuma,  the  southwest 
comer  of  Japan,  obtained  permission  ft*om  the 
Shogoon  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the 
final  conquest  of  the  islands.  He  succeeded, 
and  from  1609  to  1868  they  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Princes  of  Satsuma,  being  gov- 
erned by  them  under  the  Shogoon.  A  nomi- 
nal king  was  allowed-  to  continue  to  exist  in 
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Loochop.    When,  eleven  years  ago,  the  feudal  modified  his  attitude  and  consented  to  oo6per- 

system  was  swept  away  in  Japan,  and  all  the  ate  with  the  Japanese  Government ;  but  he 

domains  of  the  Daimios  were  absorbed  in  the  still  asserted  his  right  to  break  qaaraiitine  at 

empire,  the  so-called  King  of  the  Loochoo  Isl-  that  place.    The  German  Minister  supported 

anas  became  simply  an  ordinary  snbject  of  the  the  British  Minister.    All  the  other  diplomatic 

Japanese  Gavernment,  like  all  the  other  local  representatives  were  indifferent,  except  the 

princes  who  were  then  mediatized ;  bat  he  re-  Russian  Minister,  who  sided  with  the  United 

ceived  from  the  Mikado  a  title  of  consolation,  States  Minister. 

which  placed  him  foremost  among  the  nobility  General  Grant  arrived  at  Nagasaki  June  21st. 
of  the  land.  The  political  sovereignty  of  Japan  By  imperial  decree  his  reception  was  to  be  in 
was  regularly  applied  to  his  country,  though  a  all  respects  identical  with  what  would  be  ac- 
oertain  local  autonomy  was  still  left  to  it  on  corded  the  reigning  monarch  of  any  European 
administrative  questions.  A  proof  x>f  the  ap-  country.  On  his  arrival  at  Nagasaki  he  re- 
plication of  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  to  the  isl-  ceived  an  address  of  welcome  by  a  committee 
ands  was  given  in  1874,  when  the  Mikado  sent  of  thirteen,  chosen  to  represent  all  alien  nation- 
a  force  to  Formosa  to  avenge  the  murder  of  alities  there. 

some  shipwrecked  Loochooans,  nearly  involv-       JEWS.    The  sixth  Oouncil  of  the  Unum  of 

ing  Japan  in  a  war  with  Ohina,  which  claimed  American  Hebrew  Congregatiam  was  held  in 

tobethesuzerainof  Loochoo;  but  China  finally  New  York,  bednning  July  6th.    More  than 

recognized  the  right  of  the  Mikado  to  protect  two  hundred  delegates  were  present,  repre- 

his  Loochooan  subjects,  and  paid  an  indemnity,  senting  twenty-five  States.     Mr.  William  B. 

As  Ohina  had  never  abandoned  her  claims  to  Hackenburgh  of  Philadelphia  was  chosen  Pres- 

the  islands,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Tokio  ident.     The  report  of  the  Executive  Board 

has  protested  against  the  annexation.  represented   that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  a 

Early  in  the  year  the  Mikado  issued  the  fol-  union  of  the  Hebrew  people  had  grown,  and 

lowing  decree  on  the  subject  of  economy :  recommended   for  the  consideration   of  the 

Order  and  economy  in  aU  thin^rs  form  the  basU  of  S^"^^^*^,?  \°P^^  ?^v?.^^^**f  0:bservance  of 
all  good  government.  It  is  easential  to  avoid  unneoes-  tlie  baobatn,  the  estaoiisliment  of  a  young  la- 
fiary  expense,  and,  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  ex-  dies^  seminary,  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
Litence  of  the  people  b7  all  practicable  meaiu,  every  tural  pursuits,  and  further  legislation  respect- 
one  muat  oonscientiouBly  and  strictly  do  hia  duty.  I  :nff  civil  and  reliffions  riffhte  Th«  RnarH  ^i\ 
desiro  that  henceforth  the  greatest  powible  economy  ^"f  ^^^ "  *°^  if •  ?^  ®i  ?  *  c  ^^Sl 
bo  enforced  in  the  construction  of  the  ministries  and  ^hom  the  subject  had  been  referred  at  the 
other  public  buildings.  The  prefects  of  the  different  previous  meeting  of  the  Council,  had  decided 
fus  and  kens  of  the  empire  ^ill  all  of  them,  bo  fif  as  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  present  to  in- 
they  are  concerned,  act  in  strirt  accordance  with  the  troduce  the  system  of  circuit  preaching:  but, 
spirit  which  leadd  me  to  issue  this  decree.  They  will  „„  ^i,^  ^i««;«:!:»«  v«^i  v^^^  „.»i'««^»*ui«  ^ 
B^k  to  reduce  expenses  as  much  as  possible,  so  is  not  ^  <^^®,  decision  had  been  unfavorably  com- 
to  exceed  the  credits  allowed  to  them  by  the  budget,  mented  upon  by  the  small  communities  which 
Above  all  things,  they  will  constantly  near  in  mmd  felt  the  want  of  Sabbath-schools  and  able  ser- 
that  they  are  not  to  impoverish  the  people.  mons,  the  subject  was  again  recommended  to 

The  following  notification  from  the  Minister  consideration.    A  report  was  adopted  favoring 

of  the  Imperid  Household,  published  in  the  ^^  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Hebrew 

Yokohama  papers  in  March,  shows  how  prac-  College  in  Cincinnati.    A  clause  opposing  the 

tically  the  Mikado  is  applying  his  decree  to  his  opening  of  a  branch  of  the  college  in  New 

own  house :  York  was  objected  to,  and  was  referred  back 

Of  his  gradous  will,  his  Miyesty  the  Mikado  has  for  modification.     A  report  on  the  observance 

notified  the  necessity  or  practicing  the  greatest  eoono-  Of  the  oabbatn  was  aaopteo,  to  the  enect  that 

my.    It  IB  therefore  ordered  byhis  AUjosty  that  the  **  the  religious  welfare  of  the  Jewish  commu- 

expenses  of  food  and  all  other  household  matters  must  nity  depends  greatly  on  the  preservation  of  the 

be  reduced.  Sabbath.    It  is  necessary  for  us.  as  for  all  re- 

Conmderable  excitement  was  produced  in  ligions  bodies,  to  have  certain  ideas  in  com- 
July  in  consequence  of  the  Britisn  Minister's  mon,  and  to  have  certain  outward  symbols  to 
^interference  with  the  Japanese  quarantine  reg-  express  them.  The  means  for  obtaining  a  bet- 
snlations.  As  cholera  prevailed  in  the  southern  ter  observance  of  the  Sabbath  are,  however, 
.parts  of  the  empire,  a  strict  quarantine  was  not  within  the  reach  of  the  Council.  Persua- 
ordered  for  Yokohama.  The  United  States  sion,  example,  and  education  alone  can  pro- 
Minister  issued  immediate  instructions  for  the  duce  a  proper  sentiment  on  the  subject ;  no 
compliance  of  Americans  with  the  quarantine  legislation  by  us  can  influence  the  matter." 
regulations.  The  British  Minister  denied  the  Some  of  the  speakers  on  this  report  desired  to 
right  of  the  Japanese  Government  on  account  have  a  specific  mention  made  of  the  seventh 
of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  and  declared  day  as  the  Sabbath  that  was  intended;  but 
that  any  English  ship  should  break  quarantine  their  views  did  not  prevail,  a  general  agree- 
and  be  protected  in  doing  so  by  British  men-  ment  being  manifot  that  no  other  day  could 
of-war.  Owing  to  indignant  remonstrances  be  regarded  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  A  report 
irom  influential  quarters,  especially  from  Gov-  on  circuit  preaching  recommended  the  prac- 
emor  Hennessy  of  Hong-Kong,  who  was  at  tice,  and  gave  the  names  of  a  number  of  min- 
that  time  visiting  Japan,  the  British  Minister  isters  who  had  volunteered  to  engage  in  that 
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work.  The  sam  of  $1,000  was  appropriated  the  Alliance  of  Vienna,  and  the  Dentsehe  Ge- 
to  put  into  execution  a  plan  to  provide  volim-  meinde  Bund  of  Leipsic. 
teer  visiting  preachers  for  saoh  commuDities  as  The  first  instance  of  tlie  interchange  of  fra- 
are  not  ahle  to  support  a  minister.  The  du-  temal  courtesies  between  Jews  and  a  Chris- 
ties of  the  circuit  preachers  will  be  to  organ-  tian  church  in  the  United  States  took  place  in 
ize  congregations,  awaken  the  religious  spirit,  St.  Louis  on  June  29th.  The  Second  Baptist 
and  establish  religious  schools.  Each  minister  Church  id  that  city  haying  been  burned,  the 
will  have  a  salary  fixed  bj  the  Executive  congregation  were  ^ven  the  nse  of  the  Syna- 
Board,  and  his  expenses,  not  more  than  $500  gogue  Shaari  Emeth  for  purposes  of  worship 
a  year,  will  be  paid,  except  when  the  com-  until  they  could  provide  themselves  with  a 
munity  visited  can  furnish  the  money.  A  re-  new  building.  At  the  close  of  the  period, 
port  on  the  subject  of  a  young  ladies*  semi-  when  the  Baptists  were  about  to  go  to  their 
nary  admitted  that  the  establishment  of  such  own  church,  a  joint  religious  service  of  the 
an  institution  would  be  desirable,  but  remarked  two  congregations  was  held  in  the  synagogue, 
upon  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  purpose.  A  with  prayer,  hvmns  from  the  Jewish  and  Bap- 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ad-  tist  hymn-books.  Scriptural  lessons,  and  ad- 
visability and  feasibility  of  establishing  two  dresses  by  the  Baptist  pastor  and  the  Jewish 
self-sustaining  seminaries,  one  for  boys  and  rabbL 

one  for  girls,  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  A  plan  has  been  under   consideration  in 

the  Council.  England  for  the  reorganization  of  Jews'  Col- 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  lege,  which  contemplates  a  division  into  jn- 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  in  the  nior  and  senior  classes.  Candidates  for  admis- 
previous  year  presented  a  report  in  favor  of  sion  into  the  junior  class  must  have  passed  the 
the  encouragement  of  agricultural  colonies  matriculation  examination  of  the  IJniversity 
and  the  training  of  youth  to  agricultural  pur-  of  London,  and  be  between  sixteen  and  t wen- 
suits,  and  the  following  recommendations  were  ty  years  of  age.  The  course  of  study  in  this 
adopted  on  the  subject :  *'  That  a  tract  of  land  class  is  arranged  for  three  years,  during  which 
should  be  purchased  Large  enough  to  accommo-  the  students  shdl  attend  classes  at  the  Univer- 
date  at  le&st  fifty  families  and  support  a  model-  sity  College.  Candidates  for  the  senior  class 
farm  school ;  that  managers  of  Jewish  schools  shall  have  passed  the  second  B.  A.  examina- 
and  charitable  institutions  should  introduce  tion  of  the  University  of  London,  and  shall 
into  the  institutions  elementary  instruction  on  occasionally  have  opportunities  of  practicing 
the  subject ;  that  the  opportunity  now  opens  the  arts  of  preaching,  reading,  and  teaching, 
for  a  good  investment  of  money  by  capitalists;  and  of  being  instructed  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
and  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council  tice  of  Shechitah  and  MilaK  The  Council 
be  empowered  to  select  from  their  number  shall  grant  certificates  of  competency  to  stu- 
a  committee  of  five  on  agriculture,  to  solicit  dents  who  have  qualified  themselves  for  the 
donations  of  land,  farming  implements,  and  offices  of  minister,  preacher,  reader,  and  teach- 
money ;  to  allot  to  each  family  in  the  colony  er  of  religion.  An  elementary  class  is  also  to 
from  fifty  to  eighty  acres  of  land  that  shall  be  be  established.  In  Germany  societies  have 
rent-free  for  seven  years,  after  which  the  land  been  formed  among  the  rabbis  and  teachers  of 
taken  up  shall  be  offered  to  the  incumbent  for  various  provinces  to  promote  a  new  methodi- 
a  reasonable  price,  the  money  received  to  be  cal  system  of  instruction,  and  the  German 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  other  land,  and  so  Board  of  Delegates  is  working  with  the  same 
on ;  to  purchase  such  additional  tracts  of  land  object.  In  Austria  a  sharp  impetus  has  been 
as  may  from  time  to  time  in  the  colonial  life  given  to  education  by  the  efforts  of  the  Vienna 
be  expedient,  and  as  the  tunds  on  hand  may  Alliance  and  the  Lemberg  **  Shomer  Israel.'* 
allow ;  and  that  the  Board's  committee  should  The  Alliance  laraelite  Universelle  of  Paris 
consult  with  kindred  organizations  as  to  the  has  branches  in  every  prominent  European 
best  means  of  aocompllsliing  the  project  of  the  capital ;  its  agents  are  in  active  communication 
colony."  with  the  roost  distant  Jewish  communities  in 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  reported  that  India,  China,  Abyssinia,  etc. ;  and  its  schools 
they  had  made  no  further  progress.  It  ap-  in  Palestine,  Turkey,  Morocco,  and  other  conn- 
peared,  however,  that  115  congregations  were  tries  are  making  rapid  progress.  Its  political 
now  joined  to  the  Union ;  that  for  the  last  fis-  infinence  was  exhibited  at  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
cal  year  the  sum  of  $4,374  had  been  received  lin,  and  its  schools  in  the  East  attest  the  effi- 
for  the  college  from  conirregntions,  with  yearly  cacy  of  its  educational  infinence. 
contributions  of  $957,  $3,837  as  gifts  to  the  An  International  Jewish  Convention,  under 
sinking  fund,  and  $1,8^1  for  the  support  of  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  Israelite,  met  in 
indigent  students.  The  miscellaneous  receipts  Paris  on  August  12th,  and  was  attended  by 
had  been  $2,G47,  and  the  total  disbursements  about  two  hundred  delegates,  among  whom 
$11,619.  The  college  had  a  balance  on  hand  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  repro- 
of $3,055,  and  $2,453  in  the  sinking  fund,  sentatives  of  the  race  in  Europe  and  America. 
Expressions  of  fellowship  were  exchanged  M.  Cr^mieux^  President  of  the  Alliance,  pre- 
with  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  of  Pa-  sided.  The  opening  addresses  dwelt  chiefiy 
ria,  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  of  London,  upon  the  stipolation  for  the  emancipation  of 
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the  Jews  in  Roamania  in  the  Treatj  of  Berlin 
08  marking  an  event  of  great  iinportanoe  and 
an  occasion  of  joy.  Tlie  Rev.  U.  8.  Jacobs  of 
New  York  spoke  of  the  great  influence  which 
America  was  destined  to  exercise  in  Jewish 
affairs,  and  of  the  interest  which  was  felt  in 
the  United  States  in  Jewish  process.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  American  delegates. 
The  subject  of  education  was  prominent  among 
the  matters  considered  by  the  Oonvention,  and 
whatever  related  to  the  establishment  and  im- 
provement of  schools  in  the  East  was  received 
with  favor.  A  proposition  was  adopted  to 
commemorate  Jewish  emaucipation  in  tne  East 
by  means  of  a  medal.  Propositions  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  Alliance  and  modifica- 
tions of  its  constitution  were  mncli  debated, 
and  a  final  decision  upon  them  was  postponed 
till  the  next  year. 

JULIO,  £.  D.  B,,  a  painter,  bom  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  near  the  spot  where  the  great 
Emperor  lingered  out  his  years  of  captivity,  in 
1843,  died  in  Georgia,  September  16, 1879.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Italian  father  and  a  Scotch 
mother,  and  inherited  his  poetic  and  artistic 
tendencies  from  one  and  his  indomitable  per- 
severance from  the  other.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  received  a  care- 
ful education.  During  the  war  he  removed  to 
America  and  settled  at  the  North.  The  fra- 
gility of  his  constitution  and  his  natural  sym- 
gathies  induced  him  to  move  South.  He  estab- 
shed  himself  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  suc- 
cessful as  a  portrait  painter.    Ambitious  and 


like  every  true  artist,  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
powers  of  execution,  he  abandoned  his  career 
and  went  back  to  Paris  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Bonuat  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  be- 
gan in  New  Orleans  a  school  of  art.  His  best 
known  painting,  engravings  of  which  are  wide- 
spread, is  "  The  Last  Meeting  of  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson."  It  is  a  composition  of  consid- 
erable merit.  The  faces  of  the  two  Southern 
leaders  are  admirable  likenesses.  Though  es- 
sentially a  portrait-pointer,  Julio  was  ambitious 
of  excelling  in  landscape.  He  painted  many 
Louisiana  scenes,  but  his  work  does  not  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  lamented  Clague,  who 
alone  has  caught  the  very  trick  of  the  indolent 
waving  moss  pendent  from  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  the  live-oaks,  the  shar^Jy  defined 
shadows  of  the  leaves,  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere, and  the  dark  untroubled  waters.  Though 
Clague  had  no  rival  and  left  no  successor,  JuUo 
bore  some  impress  of  his  genius,  and  puid  him 
the  homage  of  sincere  admiration.  Unfortu- 
nately his  career  was  untimely  nipped.  To  try 
change  of  air,  he  went  to  Georgia,  but  con- 
sumption was  top  far  advanced.  lie  leil  many 
unfinished  works.  His  '* Diana*'  is  a  striking 
and  graceful  figure.  The  coloring  is  defective, 
but  the  drawing  is  fine.  He  was  a  rapid  and 
skillful  draughtsman.  His  crayon  sketches  are 
meritorious.  One  of  his  pictures  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  Centennial  and  favorably  criticised. 
It  was  entitled  ^^  Harvest  Scene,''  and  repre- 
sented cane-cutting  on  a  Louisiana  sugar  plan- 
tation. 
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KANSAS.  The  biennial  sesdonofihe  Legis- 
lature of  Kansas  commenced  on  January  IMu 
Lieutenant-Governor  L.  U.  Humphrey  presided 
in  the  Senate ;  and  in  the  House  Sidney  Clarke 
was  chosen  permanent  Speaker. 

An  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  John  James  Ingalls,  was  concluded  on 
January  Slst.  Mr.  Ingails  was  reelected.  The 
TOte  on  each  ballot  was  as  follows : 


CANinDAnS. 

Ingalls 

Anthony 

Bimpson 

PhllUpe 

Ounpben 

Hortion ... 

Pomeroy 

6oodln(Dezn.)... 
Mitchell  (Or«en.). 
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WtdDMdAf. 

Tkanlaf, 

00 

68 
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86 

86 

85 

IT 

IT 

IT 

11 

14 

18 
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0 

8 

8 

S 
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S 

8 

80 

88 

IT 

19 

18 

18 

WdKr, 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 
80 

0 

1 
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Charges  of  bribery  in  the  election  were  im- 
mediately made,  and  tiie  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  House : 

Whereasy  It  is  charged  that  durinff  the  progress  of 
the  late  Senatorial  election  acts  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion wore  resorted  to,  to  influence  the  votes  of  mem- 
bera  of  this  House  for  United  States  Senator ;  and. 


W^er$a$,  It  is  also  charged  that  offera  were  made  to 

Sy  large  auma  of  money  for  votes  tor  Senator,  and 
ftt  in  some  cases  these  corrupt  ofifors  were  made  by 
memberB  of  this  House ;  and, 

Whertaty  The  honor  of  tne  State,  the  inteffrity  of 
thia  House,  and  the  character  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  demand  that  a  ftill  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion should  be  had  of  all  the  tacts  and  circumstances 
oonnected  with  the  aforesaid  chaises ;  therefore, 

HMoUoed^  That  a  committee  of  five  membera  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investiigate  -all 
cnaraes  or  bribery  ana  oorraption  oonnected  with  the 
late  senatorial  election,  and  all  charvea  of  corruptioa 
in  office  made  against  the  recently  elected  Senator,  to 
the  end  that  the  mnooent  may  be  vindicated,  and  all 
acts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  if  any,  shall  be  found, 
exposed,  and  punished. 

A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  for  the  sake  of  economy  it  was  pro- 
posed to  change  the  committee  into  a  joint  one, 
but  the  House  refused  to  concur. 

The  committee  of  the  House  submitted  three 
reports,  one  a  majority  and  two  minority.  The 
chairman  reported  that  the  charge  that  acts  of 
bribery  and  corruption  were  resorted  to  with 
inteut  to  influence  the  votes  of  membera  of  the 
House  was  sustained;  but  no  acts  of  bribery  and 
corruption  were  proven  against  Senator  Ingallf. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  reported 
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that  Ihe  evidence  sabmitted  fally  oonviDced  to  It  for  tronsratasion  fh>m  one  person  to  an- 

him  that  Mr.  James  S.  Merrett  was  a  general  other.    The  operator  by  order  of  the  Uoaae 

manager  in  the  mterest  of  Senator  Incralls  at  wa8  arrested  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  on  an 

Topeka  during  the  pending  of  the  late  Senato-  attachment  ^^  for  a  contempt  in  ref nsing  or  neg- 

rial  election,  and  had  general  charge  of  his  leoting  obedience  to  the  sammons  (tub  pana 

rooms  and  the  direction  of  bis  affairs ;  that  he  duces  tecum)  before  the  investigating  committee 

was  aided  and  assisted  in  bis  plans  to  reelect  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativee  of  the  State  of 

Senator  Ingalls,  amon^  others,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kansas,"  and  was  imprisoned.    Meantime  the 

Diinf ord  and  Mr.  Calvin  Hood ;  that  Senator  answer  of  the  company  was  received.    It  pre- 

Ingalls  arid  those  parties  employed  corrupt  and  sents  their  view  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the 

illegal  means  to  secnre  the  election  of  said  J.  J.  question  of  the  inviolability  of  telegraphic  mes- 

In^ls  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  but  sages  of  individuals,  and  is  one  step  toward 

for  said  improper  influences  his  election  would  the  final  decision  of  the  question  which  most 

not  have  been  obtained.  ultimately  be  made.    The  points  embraced  in 

The  majority  of  the  committee  reported  that  their  answer  were  as  follows : 

they  had  examined  about  forty-fi  ve  witnesses,  ^he  Telegraph  Company  distincflv  diwivows  all  par- 

and  that  they  find  from  the  testimony  that  John  tisan  fteling  or  intend  in  the  investigation  oitiered  by 

J.  Ingalls,  the  recently  elected  United  States  the  Hoose,  and  which  is  behig  proeeouted  before  tiie 

Senator,  used  no  corrupt  means  to  secnre  his  pommittee  appointed  for  that  purpoae.    The  company 

election  to  the  Unit^  States  Senate  and  that  ^Tn^^e^o^cSStSi^r^^^ 

neither  of  the  late  Senatorial  candidates  was  oovery  of  any  illegal  act  ug^  the  State,  or  agamst 

guilty  of  bribery  or  corruption  in  the  late  Sena*  the  iigfats  of'^an  individual.    Their  ol^ecdon  ia,  that 

toriai  election ;  and  they  further  said  that  In-  the  company  ought  not  to  violate  tiie  confidence  of  its 

vaIIa.  fchfl  rAmntlv  Al^rtfid  United  StAtAfl  8Ana^  patrons,  and  t&t  to  compel  it  to  do  ao  would  be 

gaiis,  ine  reoenwy  eiectea  untiea  states  oena-  JZin,^'  ^biio  poUcy,  and  moat  dangerouB  to  public 

tor,  had  not  been  gaUty  of  any  corruption  in  ^^nll^te  BoSurity.'    The  eenSwof  twen^-flve 

office ;  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  against  millions  of  messages  a  year,  intrusted  to  the  confidence 

any  member  or  members  of  the  House  which  of  the  Telegraph  Company,  representinff  as  thev  do 

would  warrant  or  justify  their  expulsion.  *!>•  «!^^  tbe  enterprise,  and  ^e  intelfijeooe  of  the 

TbeH<M.«,adoptedth«reportofthem,,|ori-  pZ^aZ^^^K^S^Sr^fcfeTo? 

ty  by  a  vote  of  yeas  60,  nays  44.  Government  for  protection  ftom  tiie  eeizure  of  thdr 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  private  commnmcations,  and  especially  from  any  use 

by  the  House :  <>f  ^^™  wUch  would  be  liable  to  intensify  political 

^          ,             ,      *     ,    ,         .     .  excitement.    The  Telmaph  Company  has  tucrefore 

Wh^reaa^  The  testimonv  taken  by  the  Investis^on  adopted,  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  all  its  offioerB, 

Committee  discloses  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  agents,  and  employees,  tiiat  no  messages,  whether  ori- 

this  House  did,  during  the  late  Senatorial  contest,  take  gSud  or  copy,  in  any  office  of  such  company,  shall  bo 

especial  pains  to  plaoB  themselves  in  position  to  be  taken  or  removed  from  the  actual  possession  or  control 

offered  money  to  influence  their  votes,  and  did,  in  of  the  company  wltiiout  the  consent  or  direction  of  the 

some  in:»tances,  actually  receive  money,  though  not  company's  Executive  Committee,  or  of  its  Boaid  of 

fVom  either  of  the  Senatorial  candidates ;  therefore,  be  it  Diroctors.    The  eacredness  of  this  confidence  is  recog- 

Be9olvedy  That  the  conduct  of  all  such  members  is  nixed  in  some  States  by  statutes  prescribing  penalties 

deserving  of,  and  this  Hoa^  does  administer  upon  for  a  voluntary  betrayal— «  security  which  Oie  law  has 

them|  iU  severest  oensuro,  committing  them  to  tncbr  not  given  to  (hose  ordins^  communications  between 

constituents  for  their  ultimate  condemnation,  which  private  parties  fWnn  which  analogies  are  drawn  sup- 

they  so  jostiy  deserve  poaed  to  justify  the  application  of  the  tub  pcBna  ducu 

tecum  to  telegrams.    J3uring  the  period  in  which  the 

The  vote  was-*yeas  61,  nays  48.  law  afhcting  them  has  been  in  process  of  adaptation 

A  committee  of  the  Senators  in  Oontrress  fVomtheUwof  evidence  upon  analogous  topics,  a  dis- 

.ubseqnently  investigate  the  charges  ^r^  ^t^^^^S^'^'^Z'A^.^^^^^ 

Senator  ingalls,  and  made  a  report  entirely  ex-  ^ty  to  a  letter  confided  to  the  post-office,  and  to  de- 

onerating  him,  but  condemning  many  of  the  mand  the  same  protection  to  the  same  communication 

proceedings  at  the  election.  when  conflded  to  this  quoH  public  a^cy,  which 

Dnring  this  investigation  a  question  was  ^2^^!'^^^''^^'[^''^'^^'S'^'^JS^^^, 

^i^^A  »iL:«k  ;.  «#  ««•  .^^^  i^^^^^^^^  i-ko^  oftheirnecretsexceedingthat  which  any  Government 

raised  which  is  of  far  more  importance  than  ^^^^  through  the  mere  physical  curtody  of  sealed 

the  matter  then  at  issne.    The  committee  snm-  letters.    Tde^rraph  companies  naturally  desire  to  en- 

moned  the  telegraph  operator  to  appear  before  honce  the  public  confidence  in  the  safety  of  oommuni- 

them,  and  bring  any  original  messages  in  his  «ti<wis  intrusted  to  them,  and  they  have  strenuously 

possession.    The  operstar  sent  to  them  a  com-  SS^^^o'^^W^^^S'^^^ 

mnnication  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  appear,  the  contents  of  ihelr  files  asserted  by  courts  and  legis- 

bat  that  be  had  been  instnicted  by  the  man-  lative  bodies.    These  ideas  find  support  in  some  re- 

agement  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com-  spectable  places  where  neither  the  interest  nor  Ifeel- 

pany  to  decline  to  produce  any  original  tele-  Jpg"  of  the  telegrapher  can  be  supposed  to  have  m- 

*           •    !-•                ^          au        ^  j«      *.!.  iluence. 

grams  in  his  possession,  as  the  custodian  there-  j^^  c^,^-  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on 

of  for  the  company;  and  further,  that  the  com-  ••Constitutional   Limiutions'*  under  the  head  of 

£any  had  forwarded  by  mall  a  communication  ^*  Constitutional  Protection  or  the  Citizen  aodnst  un~ 

icloslng  the  answer  which  it  desired  him  to  w«»nableSearoheeand8eiTOres,»»declarMhiseoleiim 

make  in  it.  lH,hdf  in  support  of  iU  right  to  tt.^'eo'S.'^itirp^^LSllir'SSSSr^^ 

withhold  from  any  tribunal  ongmal  messages,  ^  them  for  transmission  over  tiiefr  wires  under  a  tub 

0r  the  contents  of  original  messages,  intrusted  pcMa  dttat  <snm»,  and  dearly  and  emphatically  ex- 
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pieascs  his  opinion  that  certain  dccuuons  of  some  of  mand  that  the  seal  of  confidence  reposed  in  the  tele- 

the  State  courts,  affirming  their  power  to  require  the  graph  compimiea  by  their  patrons  shall  not  be  violated. 

production  of  «uch  mesaag^.,  are  founded  upon  erro-  xhe  operator  was  released  in  this  insUnce 

neons  doctrines  and  unsound  reaaommF.  .^      vr^***""*    ""*;  ^^^^""^^  *"  """»  *uow*u^o 

The  Telegraph  Company  is  aware  that  in  several  Without  the  production  of  the  messages, 

instances  dcobions  have  been  made  advene  to  the  po-  The  following  resolation  was  adopted  in  the 

sition  herein  contended  for.   These  cases,  or  the  pnn-  Senate— yeas  22,  nays  12  : 


Henister  va,  Freedman,  2  Pareons's  »'  Selected  Cases,"  «4"«»"«;  "f."^",""*  retaoiuiuio  euorw  w  necure  suca 

274 :  and  the  case  of  National  Bank  m.  National  Bank  *  <^^  ^  *^^  J^^f^f^  judiciary  svstem  as  fUl  take 

7  West  Virjrinia,  644                                                   *  from  the  Umted  States  oourta  all  avil  juiisdiction, 

In  the  caSeoTBaries,  a  local  telegraph  manager  at  ^^^ether  by  original  action  or  removal  from  State 

New  Orleans,  the  witness  was  subpwnaed  to  ^niuce  ^"I?»  f^^^f  ^^  iPP®*^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  «"?'"  AT  ^^^ 

telegrams  before  a  committee  appointed  in  December,  ^^^^  °'  °^^  "^^"^  ^  *^**®*  ^  ^^^  authorized. 

Ji?I -^uL^L^,T•i^.'5I^p''^  .O^ngress  to  investigate  An  act  was  passed  to  repeal  the  annual  levy 
the  alleged  frauds  m  the  PresidenUal  election  m  Eou-  -  ^„^  ^.,1  ^J^^x,^  A^n^,  £.«  ««i.^^i  »>.,-^^-^r 
isiana.  Barnes  declined  to  produce  the  messages.  His  ^^P^^  ™^  ^?  *"®  ^^"*^  for  school  purposes, 
answer  was  referred  to  liie  Judiciary  Committee,  and  This  was  an  important  tax  for  the  welfare  of 
that  committee,  on  the  strength  of  tlie  cases  The  State  the  schools,  and  the  constitutionality  of  the 
w.  Litchfield  and  Henister  vg.  Freedman.  above  cited,  act  was  finally  sustained  by  the  State  Supreme 
decided  that  Uie  witness  must  produce  die  messages,  q  ^  Section  8  of  Article  VI.  of  the  Con- 
It  IS  believed,  however,  tlmt  the  opimon  of  Judge  ^V.  ' .  •^'^''**'"  "  ^»  *^.  ^tw*.  »  x.  vi  w^  v/wu 
Coolcy,  already  ouoted,  and  which  was  written  as  a  stitution,  among  other  things,  provides  that  the 
direct  reply  to  tie  ai^uments  presented  in  the  case  interest  on  the  sale  of  public  lands  ^*'  and  such 
lk)m  Mame.  far  outweighs  the  reasoninff  of  the  Court,  other  means  as  the  Legislature  may  provide  by 
The  coses  of  Henister  w.  Freedman  ^d'Kational  Bank  tax  or  otherwise  shall  be  inviolably  appropri- 
M.  National  Bank  are  no  stronger  than  the  case  ih)m  .^3  .^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^#  ^^^^^^  -^i^^^i-T"  t« 
Mame,  and  are  therefore  fully  met  and  answered  by  *^^  ^  ^^^  /°PP^^  ^'  .®®™?!?  schools.  In 
the  convincmtf  reasoning  of  Judge  Coolcy.  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
As  agndnstuie  decision  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  the  Legislature  in  1861  passed  a  law  (section  5, 


who  was  subpoenaed  before  a  committee  appointed  by    ^^^  ^"®  support 

the  United  States  Senate  to  investigate  certain  alleged    State.''     This  law  was  reSnacted  in  section  76, 

frauds  in  Oregon  shortly^  after  the  S^idential  election    chapter  92,  general  statutes  of  1868.     The  pro- 


ling,  almough  interested  politically  in  supporting  the  to  the  several  school  districts  in  the  State,  in 

investigation  then  on  foot,  believed  that  an  abuse  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  children 

power  was  involved,  and  that  a  precedent  dangerous  therein.     In  the  year  1878  the   one-mill  tax 

&r^ht"&''^'Jgt'^t'  rlSSie'te^'St  r-T'r^  ^  $188.698  or  sixty  ce.ts  to  each 
nature  of  the  testimony  which  may  be  brought  out  in  ^^^^^^  ^'  Bcnool  age  m  the  btate.  ±  or  the  year 
such  cases,  the  limits  within  which  it  canbo  called  1879  the  amount  would  have  been  about  the 
for,  and  the  ciroumstances  or  foundation  which  should  same  per  capita.  For  years  the  constitution- 
be,  laid,  before  telegrams  should  be  produced.  The  ^Hty  of  this  law  has  been  questioned,  it  being 
opimons  of  these  emmcnt  statesmen,  and  emmcnt  law-  i,«ij  «.i,«i.  ««  •«„««i  i^^««  »!«•  «a>a»  «»<>.  i-^ 
yen  as  well,  ought  to  have  great  weight  hi  determin-  ¥?  ^}^^  *?  annual  levy,  year  after  year,  w  m 
mg  a  question  so  momentous  as  that  involved  in  the  Violation  of  section  24,  Article  11.,  or  the  Con- 
question  of  the  power  of  this  Ilouse  to  compel  the  Tel-  Stitution,  which  reads,  "No  money  shall  be 
egraph  Company  to  open  up  to  the  whole  world  the  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  in  pursuance 

^^^^JU^^"^  '^^^'''  ^^''^^''  ^"^"^  ^'^'  of  a  specific  appropriation  made  by  law,  and 

Tie  case  of  Babcock,  before  Judge  Dillon  (8  Dil.  »o  appropriation  shall  be  for  a  longer  time  than 

Ct  Ct  E.,  666),  has  also  been  quoted  as  advene  to  two  years  "  (under  the  old  provision,  one  year), 

thedaimofinviolabilityfor  telegraph  messages.   But  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  levy  under 

this  que^on  was  not  raised  in  tiiat  case,  as  wUl  ap-  the  Constitution,  and  because  it  was  claimed 

ET^'sf^^^STo'^^ecln'^^^      ?hf  ™2kd  th2  ^y  ^^y  that  th;  eastern  portion  of  the  State, 

these  messages  are  privileged,  confldentiaf  oommuni-  ^^ta  the  greater  part  of  the  taxable  property 

cations ;  that  is,  «he  Telegraph  Company  does  not  m-  of  the  State,  was  paying  for  the  education  of 

sist  that  they  stand  in  any  different  relation  from  what  the  children  of  the  west,  the  Legislature  at- 

Ki^*^»P^TSf'^?"^'^'^?^^i***^^''J?*^^°^^^^  tempted  to  repeal  the  law.    This  bill  for  the 

papers."    The  only  question  decided  was  whether  tlie  «^'"F«'**»'"'^F"~  *"«•**    •     *        «.«*«*»"« 

tub  pana  duoet  <«mwi  sufflcientiy  described  the  mes-  r«P©al  of  the  school-tax  levy  was  first  intro- 

sages.   The  case  was  decided  m  1876,  before  the  Free-  dnced  in  the  House.    After  its  passage  there 

idential  election  of  that  year.    The  question  of  the  it  was  discovered  that  the  law  of  1868  had 


has  challen^  the  attention  of  the  reading  pubUc  but  the  same  provisions  were  inserted  in  the 

throughout  Europe  and  America,  and  it  is  not  too  «fiv«»nii«  ant  imd  hf^ame  a  law      Its  effArt  ia  to 

much  to  say  that  careful,  thoughtful,  prudent  men  ^f venue  act  ana  became  a  law.    lis  eneci  is  10 

everywhere  are  fust  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  ^tnke  off  about  one  month  s  salary  of  teachers 

beet  interests  of  the  government  and  the  people  d&-  in  each  city  or  school  district  in  the  State. 
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Another  act  was  passed  relating  to  school-  pense  of  $18,867.17,  $15,941.88  of  which  was 

books.    It  reqaires  the  school-district  boards  of  for  instruction,  and  $2,405.84  for  incidentals, 

officers  to  designate  a  particolar  series  of  school-  These  institutes  were  in  session  from  four  to 

books,  and  then  to  make  no  change  for  the  en-  six  weeks  each,  and  in  them  6,050  teachers 

suing  five  years.    Another  act  was  passed  to  received  instruction. 

regulate  the  sale  of  school  lands.    It  provides  An  act  was  passed  defining  the  term  of  dn- 

that  all  new  sales  shall  be  made  on  twenty  years'  ration  and  existence  of  certain  railroads.    The 

time  and  seven  per  cent,  interest.    All  renewals  act  extended  for  seventy-nine  years  the  char- 

of  porchas<^rs  who  have  never  been  in  default  ters  of  all  railroads  granted  by  the  Territorial 

shall  be  on  twenty  years'  time  and  at  seven  Legislature,  together  with  some  five  otliers. 

Ser  cent,  interest.  All  renewals  of  those  in  The  charters  of  the  former  were  for  twenty 
efault  shall  remain  on  ten  years'  time  and  ten  years,  and  expired  on  February  11th. 
per  cent,  interest.  Such  renewal  to  be  made  The  regulation  of  freights  and  fares  was  re- 
prior  to  October  1,  1879.  garded  as  one  of  the  most  Important  subjects 
During  the  year  ending  on  July  81, 1879,  the  before  the  Legislature.  There  are  about  2,500 
whole  uumber  of  school  districts  was  5,575 ;  miles  of  railroads  in  operation  in  the  State, 
increase  for  the  year,  439.  The  whole  number  Their  assessed  value  is  $15,525,083.  The  law 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-  of  the  State  prohibits  the  railroad  corporations 
one  years,  as  reported,  was :  males,  160,542;  from  charging  over  six  cents  per  mile  for  trans- 
females,  150,768 ;  total,  811,810.  The  increase  porting  passengers.  Other  sections  of  tlie  law 
in  school  population  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  relating  to  the  classification  of  and  charges  for 
any  year  in  the  history  of  the  State.  It  repre-  carrying  freight  are  still  less  restrictive.  A  bill 
sented  an  immigration  to  the  State  of  not  less  to  create  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
than  160,000  persons,  and  was  as  follows:  males,  was  proposed,  bnt  not  passed.  Another  to 
23,140;  females,  21,596;  total,  44,785.  Thir-  regulate,  control,  and  establish  rates  of  fare 
teen  counties  report  an  increased  school  popu-  and  freight  on  railroads,  establish  rules  to  reg- 
lation  of  more  than  1,000  each.  The  number  nlate  the  same,  and  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools  some  por-  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  thereof,  was 
tions  of  the  year  was :  males,  107,095 ;  females,  brought  forward  in  the  House,  but  failed  to 
101,814;  total,  208,409;  increase  for  the  year,  become  a  law. 

80,608.    The  average  daily  attendance  on  pub-  The  taxation  of  the  railroads  is  secured  by 

Tic  schools  was :  males,  62, 120;  females,  61,876;  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  reauire  that  all 

total,  128,996;  increase  for  the  year,  17,064.  property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  value  in  money. 

The  reports  show  an  increase  in  the  length  of  Property  other  than  railroad  property  is  as- 

the  school-term.    In  1878  the  average  for  the  sessed  by  local  assessors.    Railroad  property 

State  was  22  6  weeks,  and  in  1879  it  was  24*6  is  assessed  by  a  *^  State  Board  of  Railroad  As- 

weeks,  the  increase  for  the  year  being  two  sessors,"consistingof  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

weeks.    The  number  of  different  teachers  em-  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  State,  Treasurer 

ployed  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  of  State,  and  the  Attorney-General.    The  as- 

the  year  was:  males,  8,128;  females,  8,679;  sessment  of  all  classes  of  property  in  the  State 

total,  6,707.  does  not  exceed  sixty  per  centum  of  its  *^  value 

The  sources  from  which  the  common-school  in  money."  All  the  real  estate  of  railroad  com- 

fnnd  was  derived  were :  panics  connected  with  the  right  of  way  and 

Biiaoces  from  preoedine  year. $96i,M7  73  used  In  the  daily  Operation  of  the  road  is  as- 

stau  anniul  school  ftind ^?^  ^  ses!*ed  with  the  track,  ties,  iron,  etc.   All  other 

Dilrtrict*u^^°^*!f^I°*.f!T.*!?:';  wl'sS  SI    ^eal  estate  is  assessed  by  the  local  assessor  of 

AUotharaouraes!!. .!.'.!!.'!!!!.'. !!.'.!!!!!!.'.       6a,(M8  OS    the  township  or  city  in  which  the  real  estate 

Total  receipt. IwSjSS^    issituated     Personal  property,  as  rolling-stock, 

ties,  iron,  timbers,  material,  tools,  moneys,  etc., 
The  school  expenses  were  as  follows :  are  assessed  to  the  railroad  corporation  the 

For  ^^•"*J'*«^iv;;i;v- ••.••.; **'^*a9S  la    **™®  *®  ^  individuals.    The  franchises  of  rail- 

For*i*?tJ*faei,  Md  taddratair.!!"..^'.*.*^         «7i!26o  ifl    'oad  companies  are  not  taxed.    The  property 
For  text-books 10.773  91    of  the  railroad  corporations  being  taxed,  the 

p^SlSld'^i™ ::::::::::::::::::::     iJiwSS  stock  ib not  taxed.  The  receipts .r* not  taxed, 

For  Bitot,  boikiingt,  and  ftmitore 2M,08S  SO  except  that  portion  of  receipts  over  expendi- 

-,  .  ,  #1  «>A<rat  on  ^^^^^  whlch  Is  fouud  t^  bc  surplus  on  March  1st 

^""^ •i;»o,794  80  ^3Qijyej„.^    ^11  moneys  and  all  credits  in  ex- 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  80,  cess  of  debts  on  hand  March  1st  are  taxed. 

1879,  the  permanent  common-school  fund  of  The  total  value  of  all  classes  of  rolling-stock 

the  State,  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer,  is  ascertained  from  a  sworn  inventory  by  the 

amounted  to  $1,601,681.92,  $1,528,226.08  of  company,  and  the  valuation  apportioned  equal- 

which  was  invested  as  follows:  United  States  ly  to  each  mile  of  road.    Local  taxes  are  levied 

bonds,  $140,000 ;  Kansas  State  bonds,  $607,-  by  the  local  authorities  upon  the  railroad  prop- 

925;  Lawrence  city  bonds,  $100,000;  school-  erty  in  the  several  counties,  cities,  townships, 

district  bonds,  $675,801.    Sixty-six  normal  in-  and  school  districts,  as  returned  by  the  State 

stitutes  were  held  during  the  year,  at  an  ex-  Board  of  Assessors.     State  taxes  are  appor- 
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tioned  hy  the  State  Board  and  oolleoted  bj 
the  Countj  Treasurer  of  the  counties  through 
which  the  roads  run.  The  annual  taxes  are  di- 
vided so  that  they  can  be  paid  in  semi-annual 
payments  on  December  20th  and  June  20th. 
All  taxes  unpaid  at  those  dates  liave  a  penalty 
of  five  per  centum  added.  All  taxes  on  personal 
property  (for  the  purposes  of  taxation  all  rul- 
road  property  is  held  to  be  personal  property), 
after  the  dates  above  mentioned,  sball  be  col- 
lected by  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties 
by  seizure  and  sale  of  property.  This  law  has 
been  in  force  for  three  years,  and  is  giving  sat- 
isfaction to  the  people  and  the  corporations. 
Under  its  provisions  the  assessment  of  railroad 
property  has  increased  three  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  assessments  made  by  local  assessors. 
The  taxes  assessed  on  the  right  of  way,  track, 
road-bed,  rolling-stock,  tools  and  materials, 
telegraph  lines,  etc.,  for  1879,  amounted  to 
$490,323. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture recommendiug  that  a  State  constitntional 
convention  should  be  called. 

The  estimated  assessment  of  property  for 
1879  was  $140,000,000,  and  for  1880,  $146,- 
000,000.  These  estimates  would  require,  to 
meet  expenditures,  a  tax-levy  of  four  mills, 
distributed  as  follows:  for  general  revenue, 
three  mills;  for  Capitol  extension,  one  half 
mill ;  for  sinking  fund,  one  tenth  mill ;  for  in- 
terest, four  tenths  mill.  The  following  items  are 
from  the  statement  of  the  assessment  of  per- 
sonal property  for  1879 : 


PROPERTY. 

Nnntor. 

Total  MMMMl 

▼•In*. 

■■mi  valiM. 

Hones 

240,250 

802,014 

86,287 

248,S42 

574,788 

65,951 

11,695 

1,338 

|7,76<),468  94 

8.583,020  02 

1,467,720  05 

280,077  25 

87a,577  86 

1,S42,257  70 

876.979  20 

178,758  00 

$82  84 

Neat  cattle. 

Mules  and  asae^.... 
Hheep 

10  6^) 

40  04 
1  14 

Hogs 

Wairons 

162 
20  85 

Carriages 

82  28 

FUoofortes 

92  27 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  State  show 
Annually  an  increase  in  amount  and  value. 
The  values  of  these  in  1878  are  thus  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Field  predncts 149,914,484  88 

incroase  in  total  valae  of  &nn  aalnoals  .......      6,401,871  80 

Pnxlucts  of  live  stock l0,41^889  82 

Products  of  market  garden 247,510  28 

Apivian  prodacts 56,141  16 

Horticaltnral  prodacts 2,642,770  87 

ToUl  yalaation  of  fium  prodacts  for  1878.  $60,677,067  81 

Acres  in  organized  counties,  83,599,600;  in 
unorganized  counties,  18,443,920 ;  acres  under 
cultivation,  6,588,727.85;  increase  of  cultivated 
acres  during  the  last  six  years,  8.567,120.85 ; 
increase  from  1877  to  1878,  943,422.86.  The 
acreage  of  wheat  in  1879  in  the  State  was 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year  by  223,104 
acres,  making  the  a^^gregate  for  winter  wheat 
amount  to  1,297,525  acres.  During  the  last 
three  vears  the  area  in  winter  wheat  has  in- 
creased  over  100  per  cent.  The  area  in  spring 
wheat  was  over  412,189  acres.    The  area  in 


oofi?  was  2,936,070  aer«s,  an  increase  of  589,588 
acr^  over  1878,  and  of  60  per  cent,  during  the 
pbs^  three  years.  The  area  in  oats  was  578,- 
928  acres ;  in  potatoes,  65,000  acres ;  in  iBiaz, 
69,383  acres;  in  castor  beans,  68,179  acres. 
Thd  area  in  tame  grasses,  clover,  millet,  timo- 
thy, and  blue-grass,  aggregated  139,976  acres, 
and  in  prairie,  meadow,  and  pasture,  484,019 
acres.  The  total  area  in  all  farm  crops  ag- 
gregated 7,757,180  acres,  an  increase  during, 
the  past  year  of  1,218,408  acres.  The  winter 
wheat  was  unnsually  fine.  The  corn  promised 
the  largest  yield  ever  known  ui  the  State. 
The  live-stock  reports  show  an  increase  during 
the  past  three  years  of  51  per  cent,  in  horses, 
97  per  cent  in  mules,  46  per  cent  in  milch 
cows,  44  per  cent,  in  other  cattle,  116  per  cent 
in  sheep,  and  288  per  cent,  in  hogs.  The  farm 
dwellings  erected  during  the  year  number  15,- 
952,  valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  Kansas  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879,  was 
839,978,  an  increase  of  141,481  daring  the  pre- 
vious year.  At  the  same  date  there  were 
2,444  miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  and  528 
miles  were  built  during  1879. 

There  were  8,025  sheep  reported  killed  by 
dogs  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1879.  The 
number  that  died  by  other  causes  was  19,021. 
There  were  1,059,640  pounds  of  cheese  made 
in  the  State  during  the  year,  and  14,506,494 
pounds  of  butter.  The  value  of  poultry  and 
eggs  was  $393,070.48,  while  the  value  of 
animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  shinghter  was 
$8,665,143.  The  produce  of  market  gardens 
footed  up  $307,292.48.  Chickens  and  eggs 
foot  np  more  than  gardens.  There  are  but 
81,190  stands  of  bees  in  the  State,  and  they 
made  870,398  pounds  of  honey,  and  10,949 
pounds  of  wax.  There  are  in  the  State  1,867,- 
192  kpple-trees  in  bearing,  58,482  pear-trees, 
4,784,076  peach-trees,  169,940  plum-trees,  448,- 
726  cherry-trees.  Iliose  not  in  bearing  are : 
apple,  3,978,062 ;  pear,  154,265 ;  peach,  4,049,- 
801;  plum,  254,968;  cherry,  678,426.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds,  excefit  grapes,  were  a  very  short 
crop.  Most  of  the  counties  reported  an  aver- 
age crop  of  grapes,  but  in  a  few  the  crop  was 
light.  The  number  of  acres  in  vineyards  was 
3,418,  and  84,079  gallons  of  wine  were  made. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  are  controlled 
by  twenty-five  persons,  divided  into  five  boards, 
as  follows :  Regents  of  the  Normal  School,  five ; 
Regents  of  the  State  University,  six ;  Regents 
of  Agricultural  College,  six ;  Trustees  of  Char- 
itable Institutions,  five ;  and  Directors  of  the 
Penitentiary,  three.  The  total  amount  paid  to 
the  members  of  the  Boards  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  January  30, 1879,  amounted  to  $5,626.- 
60.  The  consolidation  of  the  control  of  the 
several  charitable  institutions,  which  placed 
them  all  in  the  hands  of  one  board,  was  made 
in  1876,  and  has  worked  well. 

The  debt  of  Leavenworth  county  and  city,  in 
bonds  issued  to  aid  in  railroad  construction, 
exceeded  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  year  $2,000,* 
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000|  whioh  was  80  per  cent  of  the  taxable  prop-  dflstitute.    They  were  landed  on  the  river  banks  by 

ertT  of  the  oounty  and  40  per  cent  of  that  of  ?^*^»  *?.  the  chilly  da^s  of  early  spring,  after  a 

the  city  n»peotjjrely  The  taterej*  r<nn«n«l  ^^Xi'^^'Z.^r^^J^'^^^S^S^t 
nnpaid  so  long  that  the  creditors  beoame  wea-  and  many  were  suffering  for  food,  cioSdnx,  andmedi- 
ried  with  waiting,  and  brought  suit  on  their  eal  assistance.  The  aimplest  dictates  of  humanity  de- 
bonds.     The  United  States  Court  ga^e  judg-  mand  immediate  and  organised  effort  for  their  ruief. 

ment  in  their  favor,  and  ordered  the  County  ^±l°':!i%K^''5!''lh  '^^-  '^  ^^^'^S??  ^"f .  V 

^          ..            .i'       ^  . *_ ^  ^u^  i  A  maintain  the  honored  traditions  of  our  State,  which 

Oommissioners  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  the  judg-  ^^  j^  conception  and  birth  m  a  struggle  for  A«edom 

ments.  This  order  the  Commissioners  dedmed  and  equal  rights  for  tlie  colored  man.    She  has  shed 

to  obey,  and  they  were  cited  before  the  Court  too  much  blood  for  (his  cause  to  now  turn  back  from 

to  answer  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  ^^  ^^  ^?^  defenseless  people  fieemg  from  the  knd 

contempt.    Popular  meetings  were  tben  held  ^  ^P|^e**not  sought  to  stunuUte  or  encourage  their 

both  at  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence,  at  which  migration  hither.     We  have  always  endeavored  to 

the  Commissioners  were  exhorted  to  persist  in  plaee  before  the  colored  people  of  the  South  the  plain 

their  refusal,  even  if  they  had  to  go  to  prison.  i^*<:ts,  h<»>ing  thus  to  prof«r^  restrain  an  improvident 

The  resolutions  declare  that  they  were  elected  SS**^  ^^  upon  delusive  hopes  and  expectations. 

", .             .      ww*i»i^  wu«i  '"V'Tr^J.   ^Ci  we  have  also  sought  to  impress  upon  them  that  other 

on  this  very  issue,  with  the  understanding  that  Western  and  Northern  Statm  possess  equal  advantages 

under  no  circumstances  would  they  levy  a  tax  for  homsa  for  the  Uboiing  man.    In  brief,  we  have 

to  pay  the  interest,  and  it  was  expected  that  undertaken,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  provide  for 

they  would  keep  their  pledge.    Some  of  them  ^«  d^tituto  of  the^e  people^  who  come  voluntarily 

«vnKi:^i«  ^/^^u.^   4.k.4>   «-i.A^  «^i,i^   ««>«.   ^w^^  among  us,  the  conmion  neco8»ities  of  life,  and  to  assist 

publicly  dedared  that  they  would  not  obey  ^^^^^-^  'obtaining  situations  where  th^y  can  earn  a 

tlie  order  of  the  Court.    The  following  resolu-  livelihood. 

tion  manifests  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  peo-  We  have  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  colony  about 

pie ;  fifty  miles  west  of  this  ct^  in  Wabaunsee  County. 

Finding  that  ffood  land  comd  be  bought  for  $2.65  per 


debtedness  as  long  as  they  are  governed  by  the  wish  ^t  interest.    We  have  ftirniahed  for  tlieir  use  «^>^« 

of  the  tax-payers  as  expresaed  in  this  motion,  and  will  qqcL  some  agricultural  implements,  built  barracks  to  be 

protect  them  from  personal  loss  aad  pay  all  expen!$es  i^ed  hi  common,  and  furnished  rations.    We  also 

that  are  necessary  to  be  incurred  in  an  ellbrt  to  bring  agreed  to  make  die  first  payment  for  them.     Some 

about  aoompromiae  of  this  hidebtedaeas ;  and  in  fight-  ground  has  been  broken  and  planting  done,  bat  H  was 

mg  It  to  tiie  end,  if  the  members  have  to  be  sent  too  late  to  reaUae  much  tiiis  season.    This  is  an  ex- 

to  jad,  the  oountv  wdl  compensate  them  for  their  ume  periment,  and  so  far  seems  succewftil,  but  it  requires 

while  detained  from  their  busmoss,  and  if  tiiev  are  more  money  than  we  anticipated.    The  ultimate  suo- 

oompelled  to  pay  any  fines,  tiie  county  wiU  ftilly  hi-  cess  of  tiiU  colony  must  depend  on  fixture  contribu- 

demnifythem.  tions.     The   refhgees   have  eetablished  three  other 

These  proceedings,  as  in  all  other  cases,  led  ^^^^^^^  ''^:'^^oni^?^^^f^ 

to  an  arrangement.  these,  but  tiiey  will  need  aaairtanoe. 

The  decline  m  the  amount  of  life-insurance  This  association  has  taken  diarse  of,  and  aided  more 

policies  in  the  State  during  the  year  was  $1,-  or  less,  about  three  thousand  of  these  people,  and 

180,584,  although  there  was  an  increase  in  the  ^"  5"^  ^^  j*®?  »d  on  tiie  way  ftom  Si.  Louia 
w*,,^uJj  ^9  w^r^M^i^iM  about  four  hundred  more.  We  have  received  money 
number  of  policies.  ..  _  „  .  „  _  from  all  souroes,  $5,819.70.  We  have  expended  and 
The  movement,  or  " exodus'  as  it  was  caHed,  incurred  obligations  for  the  whole  of  this  ftmd.  A 
of  colored  families  from  the  States  on  the  lower  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  blankets  have  been  re- 
part  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  Kansas  is  treat-  jolved,  wad  we  have  a  large  lot  of  dothing  now  on 
All  AluAwbArA  in  fchA«A  nturM  Tf  ia  AnffiniAnf  fn  hand.  What  we  need  is  money  with  which  to  obtam 
ed  elsewnere  in  tnese  pages,    it  is  sumoient  to  ^^^^^    ^^.^  assistance,  and  fiimish  transportation 

show  here  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re-  to  such  pUoes  as  wUl  give  tiiom  employment    This 

oeived  by  the  people  and  their  condition  on  we  must  have  or  else  relinquish  all  fiirther  efforts  at 

arrival.    This  is  briefly  done  in  the  following  orffaniaed  assistance  to  these  reftieees. 

appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  colored  people :  ^h?,  «9^,  V^^^  who  have  already  so  generoualy 

■^■^                                                        ^'^    S  .  ^  contributed  to  the  cause  have  our  smoere  thanks. 

^'"/t*  KAK84s,yuiM  86, 18TJ.  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Governor  John 

To  THE  Fbieitds  OF  THE  CoLOBBD  PxopLB  2— The  P.  St.  John. 

directors  of  the  Kansas  Freedman's  Relief  Association,  JOHN  P.  ST.  JOHN  President 

in  view  of  the  present  situation,  deem  it  proper  to  JXO  FRANCIS  Treasurer 

make  pubUc  this  address,  and  ask  tiie  Mends  of  the  p.  j.  BONEBRAkE,  Auditor, 

colored  people  for  further  aid  m  carmg  for  tiie  helpless  ALBERT  H.  IIORTON,  Chief  Justice, 

and  destitute  refugees.                    «        ^     .           ,  0.0,  FOSTER,  U.  8.  District  Judge. 

Thw  is  a  matter  not  local  to  our  State,  but  is  one  of  JAMES  SMITH,  Secretary  of  State! 

national  opnoom.    It  involves  the  solution  of  a  gn«at  j.  c.  HEBBARD,  Secretwy. 

question,  important  alike  to  tiie  people  of  tiie  whole  WTLLARD  DAVIS,  Attoiiey-General. 

country,  Md^  if  properlymet  wUl  go  venr  Ar  to  work  Board  of  Directors-N.  C.  McFarland,  T.  W.  Hen- 

a  cure  of  the  ills  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South.    If  we  denoiu  and  J.  B.  Jetmore. 

prove  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  can  assist  these  peo-  ■r»-r.-vf  wir^y^r^^      ^*               .          « 

pie  who  are  ffcekintr  homen  in  the  North  and  utUiio  KENTUCKY.     The  question  of  a  revision 

their  labor,  those  who  remain  behind  will  discover  a  of  the  Oonstitutlon  of  Kentucky  was  submitted 

kindlier  feeling  and  better  treatment  in  tiie  Soutii.  by  the  Legislature  to  the  voters  at  the  election 

In  orsnniKing  this  association  we  were  moved  bv  ;J^  a  ««#,-♦   iftTO       A  •no^^.^f.  ««,♦«  .««:»^  .^ 

two  controlling  motives.    The  first  was  one  of  human'-  in  August,  1879.     A  majority  vote  wiinst  re- 

ity.    Many  of  them  were  old  and  decrepit,  and  manv  viwon  determines  the  question  until  it  may 

yuong  ana  helpless,  and  with  few  exceptions  were  be  again  submitted  by  the  Legislature.    It  is 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  Commonwealth  held  by  the  Board  of  Ednca- 
Constitution  that  some  of  its  provisions  oper-  tion,  $1,827,000 ;  bank  stock,  736  shares  in 
ate  against  ttje  progress  of  internal  improve-  Bank  of  Kentucky,  valued  at  $73,500 ;  total, 
ments.  The  Legislature  is  not  expressly  em-  $1,400,600;  besides  dividends  on  Bank  of  Ken- 
powered  to  levy  taxes,  contract  debts,  or  make  tucky  stock,  tax  on  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
appropriations  for  internal  improvements.  The  of  Shelby  ville.  Farmers^  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
consequence  has  been  that  a  local  system  of  Farmers'  and  Drovers*  Bank,  fines  and  forfei- 
taxation  has  been  adopted  for  internal  im-  tures  for  gambling,  tax  on  every  $100  worth 
provements,  and  such  numbers  of  counties  and  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  tax  on  dogs 
towns  in  the  wealthier  sections  of  the  State  over  six  months  old  (one  dollar  on  each  dog  in 
have  levied  taxes  and  contracted  debt  to  make  excess  of  two  owned  or  kept  by  any  bona  fide 
their  own  improvements  that,  if  they  are  not  housekeeper,  and  on  each  dog  in  excess  of  one 
absolutely  unable,  they  are  at  least  unwilling  owned  or  kept  by  any  person  not  a  house- 
to  submit  to  further  taxation,  should  it  be  pru-  keeper),  and  the  non-transferable  bond  for  the 
posed  under  this  general  provision  of  the  Con-  surplus  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
stitution,  to  construct  internal  improvements  num,  the  whole  bond  aggregating  $345,447.80. 
in  those  counties  in  other  sections  of  the  State  The  total  receipts  from  all  these  sources  at  the 
unable  to  provide  the  means  by  local  taxation,  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $826,426.67,  and 
By  reason  of  this  the  Legislature  has  become  the  warrants  paid  amounted  to  $819,867.25. 
powerless  to  levy  taxes  and  contract  debt  on  Of  the  collections,  the  dog  tax  amounted  only 
behalf  of  the  State  for  improvements  in  those  to  $966.70,  and  the  tax  on  billiards  to  $2,605.67. 
counties  and  parts  of  the  State  where  they  are  The  total  collections  only  give  about  $185  to 
necessary  to  develop  their  resources,  or  else-  each  of  the  six  thousand  school  districts  into 
where  for  tbe  general  benefit  of  the  State,  which  the  State  is  divided,  and  this  is  not 
That  this  local  system  of  taxation  has  reduced  enough  to  keep  a  school  in  operation  tlireo 
the  State  to  this  helpless  condition  is  evidenced  months  out  of  the  year, 
by  the  failure  of  the  last  Legislature  to  vote  a  The  number  of  children  of  school  ti^^  in  the 
dollar  to  repair  river  improvements.  This  has  State  is  placed  at  400,000  whites  and  60,000 
led  to  unavailing  petitions  to  Congress  for  aid.  colored.  The  per  capita  has  fallen  to  $1.60 
Another  defect  is  the  present  mode  of  organiz-  for  white  and  62  cents  for  colored  children, 
ing  the  judiciary  denartment.  At  the  same  time  about  200,000  white  and  26,- 

The  receipts  of  tne  State  Treasury  for  the  000  colored  children  do  not  attend  the  schools, 

fiscal  year  ending  on  October  10, 1879,  were,  The  negro  tax  collected  by  the  sherifi's  amonnt- 

with  the  balance  on  hand  of  tbe  previous  year,  ed  only  to  $26,716.    Nevertheless,  1,800  school- 

$2,166,192;  the  expenditures  were  $2,096,321.  houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  eight 

Although  this  presents  an  apparent  balance  of  years,  while  there  are  7,000  school  districts  in 

$70,870,  there  was  really  a  deficiency,  owing  the  State.    The  Superintendent  says:  *'The 

to  the  amount  of  outstanding  claims  unpaid,  school-buildings  of  Louisville  alone  are  worth 

This  was  ascribed  by  the  Auditor  to  a  reduc-  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  school-houses  in  the 

tion  of  the  revenue  tax  from  twenty  to  fifteen  rural  districts.    Louisville,  with  a  population 

cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  the  increase  of  of  about  176,000,  expends  $260,000  annually 

litigation    and    crime,   the  multiplication    of  on  her  system,  almost  one  third  the  whole  cost 

courts  and  asylums  for  the  relief  and  protec-  of  education  to  the  State.    If  our  people,  in 

tion  of  the  unfortunate,  etc.  the  same  proportion  with  those  of  Louisville, 

The  total  amount  of  tbe  bonded  indebted-  would  patronize  education,  we  would  expend 

ness  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  school  fund,  annually  $3,750,000  on  our  common  schools, 

whioh  is  a  permanent  loan,  is  $180,894.    The  which  would  be  about  seven  dollars  to  the 

ample  resources  of  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  pupil  child  included  in  the  census,  and  almost 

this  indebtedness  are  as  follows :  seventeen  dollars  to  every  one  in  attendance 

Net  proceeds  of  the  redcmptlonof  the  5.5n^ld.  **  f'J  *1?®,^H^°«  the  SCholastic  year.'' 

beariiifr  interen  bonds  of  the  iTnitod  States,  At  a  btate  Convention  OX  Colored  teacners 

purchased  under  the  set  of  ^rch  19, 1878,  by  held  in  Louisville  on  August  27th,  a  memorial 

the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund iSMslVri  TS  *^  4.1,^  t  «^„i«*«-«  «,—  «Xv..4-^>i    ;  J -nrV^^li.  fk^^ 

400  shores  of  stock  In  the  Rank  of  LonisvUie. . .     8^490  00  ^  "*«  Legislature  was  adopted,  m  Which  they 

Stock  in  turnpike  roads  (estimated)  worth 600,000  00  say : 

Total  resources. $708,151  7t  We,  the  colored  teachere  of  this  Commonwealth,  in 

oonvention  assembled,  do.  after  having  given  the  sub- 

The  amount  of  bonds  due  and  unpaid,  to  wit,  jeot  our  most  carefiil  studv  and,  attention  for  the  post 

,894,  it  is  supposed  will  never  be  presented  ^^^^  yean,  most  reapectftilly  represent:  ^First,  that  the 


for  payment,  judgmg  from  the  length  of  time  F"«^*  ^^^^  «^«>^  ^1^  ^,^22^  ?^^"*¥»^ 

*\.^I  t;««^  ivLl«  5.,  J^ A  »         *i.  *    jj'A*       1  <^o  purpoae  of  seourmg  to  the  colored  children  of  the 

they  have  been  due,  and  from  the  additional  Commonwealth  general  elementary  mstrucdon;  that 

fact  that  the  interest  ceased  on  them  after  ma-  in  a  great  many  school  districts  schools  are  not  held  at 

tnrity.     It  is  supposed  they  have  been  lost  or  all,  and  in  many  others  the  j>rorato  of  the  school  ftmd 

destroyed  is  QOt  sofiicient  to  allow  trustees  to  obtain  any  but  in- 

The  condition  of  the  Bchoole  and  school  rrS^'rt^KuriSI'Tt'Sl^'ll.t^S^ 

system  of  the  htate  is  rather  unfavorable.     The  cational  advantages  designed  by  the  creation  of  the 

resources  of  the  school  fund  are :  a  bond  of  the  colored  common-flchool  system.    I::  this  connectioii 
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we  respoctfullr  call  your  attention  to  the  ftct  th*t  The  droQffbt  ran  through  the  entire  honey- 

tli«  average  salary  of  colored  teachers  m  this  State  is  nmlrinff  RAflqnn   AnA  thAv  wArA  nnRhlA  ti%  Iav  in 

only  about  $50  per  annum,  or  about  one  third  the  JJ*!"**^  season,  ana  tney  were  unawe  to  lay  in 

•vmae  salaries  oT  colored  teachers  ;n  the  other  ex-  *"®*''  ^*^**  ^^^^'     There  had  not  been  one 

■Uve  States :  and  furthermore,  the  per  etwita  which  Bwarm  this  year  where  there  are  asually  fifty, 

our  fond  yields  is  only  about  one  fourth  that  jg^iven  a  The  namber  of  idiots  in  the  State  is  758. 

white  cWId,  with  a  diJferonca  of  four  ^  These  are  supported  by  the  State  at  an  ex- 

of  school  asre  m  favor  of  the  white  chud«  while  mother  ^^^^^  ^#  Atre  Jl«u  ~„vr:««  «  ♦^f„i  ^e  ara  qra 

States  the  par  captta  and  Umit  of  acSwl  a^  are  the  ?®°*®  ^^  V^  .®*°^'  making  a  total  of  $56,850. 

same  for  the  colored  as  for  the  white  child.    Believing  '°^^  examination  as  to  the  localities  of  the 

that,  while  this  great  difference  remains,  our  common-  State  to  which  they  belong  shows  the  follow- 

school  system  will  not  only  not  aoopmplish  the  object  ing  results:  Jefferson  County,  embracing  the 

nKr7«t^  '^.^^^^^.t^Zml^nT^^A^^^f  ci^y  o^  Louisville,  with  a  population  of  over 

abroiZBtcd  on  account  of  its  inemeiency,  we  do  most    oaX  aaa   u      i-    •  i.        'j*  *  u!i..  tkt^ 

WHpSj^illy  ask  at  the  hands  of  your  holioraWe  body  200,000,  has  only  sixteen  idiots ;  while  Wayne 

an  eqnalizaUon  of  the  jmt  capita  and  limit  of  school  County  in  the  mountains,  with  a  population 

iu;e  for  all  the  chUiren  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  the  of  10,602,  has  thirty  idiots.     Again,  Kenton 


only  torue  means  of  ;^curing  to  every  chUd  the  neces-    County,  embracing  the  city  of  Covington,  has 
'"^ndT5Sifth^^^^^^  J  population  of  Xut  40,000  inhabitants 

thirState'  h?  rewop  of  the  fMlure  on  the  part  of  the    lOur  idiots,  while  Whitely  County  in  the  moun- 
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State  to  mak:ii  provision  for  normal  instruction,  are  tains,  with  a  population  of  8,278,  furnishes 
wholly  incomp;,tent  as  instructors.  While  the  other  twenty- three  idiots.  Fayette  County,  with  a 
ex-eUve  States  have  found  it  specially  necessary  to  population  of  26,656,  has  one  idiot,  while  Mor- 
OTffomze  and  foster,  m  many  Instances  by  State  appro-  *^  '^  r«  *  *  A:  '  "■"  ^?*'  '**  ^.p  "**"''  «*y 
prations,  normal  iohools  fbr  the  education  of  colored  «^^  County  m  the  mountains,  with  a  popula- 
teachers,  which  amount  to  twenty  chartered  colleges  tion  of  5,975,  has  twenty-one  idiots.  Daviess 
and  twentv-nine  normal  schools,  we  have  not  a  sinj/le  County,  with  a  population  of  20,714,  has  seven 
normal  school  ormmijed  by  aid  of  Kentuckv  for  ^  jdiota,  while  Wolf  County  in  the  mountains, 
S^X^?:^^^:^^!"^^^^^  with  a  population  of  8,(W3,  has  thirte^  idiots, 
for  educational  purposes  since  the  close  of  the  war,  a  Henderson  County,  with  a  population  of  18,. 
very  small  proportion  of  this  vast  amount  has  found  457,  has  four  idiots,  while  Harlan  County  in 
its  way  mto  Kentucky.  the  mountains",  with  a  population  of  4,415, 
The  acreage  of  wheat  was  larger  than  in  ^^  eighteen  idiots.  Campbell  County,  with 
1878,  but  tliere  are  no  means  by  which  to  a  population  of  27,406,  has  one  idiot,  while 
determine  its  extent  The  crop  was  estimated  Olay  County  in  the  mountains,  with  a  popuk- 
between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  bushels.  The  tion  of  8,297,  has  twenty-three  idiots.  At 
corn-crop  was  fair,  but  suJffered  in  consequence  ^^aat  three  fourths  of  the  idiots  generally 
of  the  damage  to  the  seed,  which  is  left  in  the  drawing  pay  from  the  Treasury  are  in  the 
field,  f^om  the  severe  winter  and  the  heavy  sparsely  settled  counties  in  £astcm  Kentucky, 
rains  late  in  the  season.  Tobacco  was  subject  familiarly  known  as  the  mountain  counties, 
to  the  same  drawbacks  and  casualties  as  the  The  condition  of  the  State  Prison  of  Ken- 
corn-crop.  Much  of  it  was  damaged  by  wind,  tnoky,  according  to  the  representations  of  Gov- 
hail,  and  rain.  The  extent  of  the  damage  emor  Blackburn,  is  truly  norrible.  The  num- 
oould  be  stated  only  approximately.  The  crop  ber  of  convicts  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
was  much  below  the  previous  year.  The  hemp-  &60»  with  only  780  cells  for  their  reception. 
crop,  although  it  grew  out  better  than  was  an-  The  Gk>vemor  says: 

ticipated,  was  very  short  compared  with  any  This  terrible  state  of  affairs  required,  as  a  necessity, 

previous  crop,  and  of  light  fiber  and  inferior  that  878  of  these  wretched  men  should  be  thrust  and 

quality.     Much  of  it  was  caught  by  the  heavy  Impured  two  m  a  cell,  althoufifh  these  ccUb  were  but 

erable  of  the  gluten  washed  off.  In  addition,  aid  not  even  contain  sufficient  wr  to  support  one  man, 
it  was  discolored  by  the  rains  instead  of  being  and  the  death-rocord  mves  us  abundant  proof  of  this 
bright  and  lively,  as  Kentucky  hemp  usually  &ct.  From  the  1st  of  January  last  up  to  the  present 
is.  The  fall  crop  of  grass  was  finer  than  any  ^y  ^hero  have  died  74.  This  is  a  fearful  mortollty. 
<»  «  oA^*A  ^f  «^^«L  .«^  u  ^^.»*.A.,.»«^«.j  #r.«  ♦!*«  To  show  the  temble  torments  some  of  these  con- 
in  a  score  of  years,  and  it  compensated  for  the  ^j^  ^^^^  gnjuiu,  we  quote  fVt>m  the  te^imony  of 

short  spring  crop  and  half  crop  ot  hay.     The  Dr.  William  Rodman,  an  eminent  physician  of  Frank- 

orop  of  Irish  potatoes  was  short,  yet  sufficient  fort,  unon  this  subject    In  a  suit  of  the  State  against 

was  raised  for  home  use,  and  of  medium  qnal-  Jerry  6outh,  the  present  leeeee  of  the  Pcnitentu^,  to 

ity.    The  season  was  unusually  favorable  to  jecovwmoneyduethe  Sute^^e  defendant  South  in- 

•••j.     Auv^  o«/uavu   *Tc»  u«Au^ufutj   xa  v»aM««  w  {roduQed  as  a  wltness  Dr.  Rodman,  who.  being  duly 

the  growth  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  crop  g^ora,  testified  as  follows :  •*  That  he  had  Been  a 

was  large  and  of  extra  quality.     The  same  phvsldan  to  the  penitentiarT  for  about  ei^ht  yean, 

may  be  said  of  the  other  great  garden  staple,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  cell-houses  and  work- 

CAbbage.    Live  stock  of  all  kinds  was  reported  shops.   The  oell-housee  have  been  as  bacl  as  they  well 

;«  ^^A   «n*i   fk»:n«.  /.^..^usr^n   ^^A  r.n.r..,..>ii«.  oouW  bc.    Each  man  ouffht  to  have  m  his  cell  840  feet 

in  good  and  thrifty  condition,  and  unusually  ^f^^    ^^        ^  ^^re  170  feet  to  two  men.    This  has 

exempt  from  disease.      In  fact,  not  a  sinjjle  affected  the  health  of  the  men  in  the  prison,  and  vcrv 

disease  was  mentioned  in  any  locality  in  tiie  materially  their  working  capacity."    The  Black  Hofe 

State;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  remark-  o^  Calcutta,  so  abhorred  in  history,  was  not  much 

able  exemption  from  those  pests,  hog   and  ^^"^  ^JfcJl'^^t**'^'?  ^^^^ 

^u*^w^«  «k^i^*«      TK-.  i»^«-  \.^A  -  k*-^  ♦:^^  '^M?^  crowded  together  in  these  dark,  uuwholesome 

obioken  choleriL    The  bees  had  a  hard  time,  ^^^^^  ^ens^   To  what  bea»tline»>*  may  it  not  lead ;  yes, 

and  many  stands  perished  during  the  winter,  to  what  beastliness  has  it  not  already  led !   Ask  thoss 
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who  YoLve  kept  tout  prison,  snd  tbejr  will  tell  jtm ;  tnckj ;  eight  of  the  life  and  sixtj-three  of  the 

but  shuddering  dslicaoj  will  turn  away  and  avert  its  flre  companies  are  organized  nnder  the  laws  of 

head  at  the  diaggsting  recitaL    The  revelations  would  other  States ;  and  fifteen  fire  companies  are  of 

remind  you  oi  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    Let  not  such  /^-^i--,  «^„J*iii^o      ti,*»  «m^»»4-  5v^  :« ^^ 

thhigs  li  even  under  the  very  shadow  of  our  CapitoL  'o^eign,  coantnea.    The  amonnt  of  manrance 

Kemcmber,  our  Constitution  says  cruel  punishment  ^pon  Uvea  ana   property  or  oitizena  of  thiB 

shall  not  be  inflicted.   If  this  is  not  cruel,  the  Engiiah  State,  December  81,  1878,  was  $116,567,851. 

language  has  lost  all  meaning.  The  premiums  received  during  that  year  from 

There  are  in  the  State  three  agylnms  for  the  *^**  S^*^  w«'®  $1,860,591,  and  the  losses  paid 
insane,  but  these  are  overcrowded,  because  amounted  to  $1,028,807.  Of  these  amounts, 
of  various  counties  thrusting  into  them  a  class  $22,655,687  were  issued  by  Kentucky  compa- 
of  incurable  epUeptics  and  idiots.  Many  of  ^^^  $98,912,164  by  companies  of  other  States 
this  class  of  unfortunates  are  entirely  harmless  ^^^  foreign  countries.  Kentucky  companies 
and  quite  rational,  except  when  in  epileptic  collected  in  the  State,  for  1878,  $885,545,  and 
convulsions,  which  occur  at  intervals  of  weeks  ooinpaniea  of  other  States  and  foreign  conn- 
or  more,  and  last  but  a  few  hours.  There  is  ^™«  collected  $1,525,046.  Companies  of  the 
also  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  a  State  paid  for  losses  $120,528,  and  companies 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Danville,  and  the  of  other  Statea  and  foreign  countries  paid 
Feeble-Minded  Institute  at  Frankfort.  The  $®07,869.  Not  included  in  the  above  state- 
condition  of  these  institutions  is  represented  nient  is  the  bnmness  of  two  accident  and  three 
as  very  favorable.  The  number  of  children  niutnal  fire  companies,  the  three  latter  being 
in  the  last-named  institution  is  181.  The  companies  whose  operations  are  confined  to 
receipts  of  the  year  were  $82,579.  and  the  t^Jj  State  alone. 

disbursements  were  $28,045.    Of  the  opera-        The  number  of  the  colored  population  of  the 

tion  of  the  institution  the  superintendent  thus  State  is  250,000.    According  to  the  assessment 

gpeaks:  returns  in  the  Auditor's  office,  the  following 

results  are  shown : 

Less  than  one  year  t^  a  carpenter  shop  was  erected^  

and  a  practical  mechanic  employed  to  teach  them,  ana  WRirES. 

sevemi  bovs  put  to  that  trade.    They  have  progressed  Total  vahie  of  propertj  for  tazatfon.  1S7V |S41,M94^1  00 

so  satbfactonly,  that  they  can  now  be  sent  to  any  part  Total  tsz  on  samo,  at  40  eento  per  $100 tfi91,W  28 

of  the  premisert  to  do  the  most  intricate  work.    Some  slap^sl 

months  afterward  a  shoe-shop  was  furnished  with  ne-  bracks. 

cessary  tools  and  leather,  a  teacher,  also  a  practical  me-  J®**?  y**™*  ^  property  for  taxation,  1 879. . , .     |8,088,6M  00 

chanic,  employed,  and  several  boys  put  to  that  trade.  Total  tax  on  mim,  at  45  cents  per  $100 18.808  40 

Sothatnow  wears  doing  jOl  the  work  required  about  Total  vataatlon  for  1878 $3^019,674  00 

the  mstitution  m  carpentry^  and  also  making  and  Total  tax  for  1878. ^141^078  TO 

mending  all  the  shoes  used  m  the  institution,  saving  Total  Talnation  for  1877 ....!.'.!.    868^018,786  00 

lordly  mannual  expenditures  in  this  direction,  teach-  Toul  tax  for  1877 1,588.060  94 

ing  the  boys  valuable  trades,  and  enablmg  the  man-  Total  Talnation  for  1876 89VM,486  00 

a^ment,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  send  out  an-  Pl^'^^J'^-VoirV ^,l'5SS'2I  !i 

nuollya'class  of  competent  worVmen.    Itisbelieved  JjSS^w?^^'^ *\^'SS'S?S2 

thatthe  number  of  self-sustwning  boys  thus  leaving  Touitaxforiwo 1,879,818  09 

eveiy  ve^  wiU  be  at  least  equal  to  the  number  deair-        The  value  of  the  raflroads,  as  made  by  the 

Ing  admittance,  and  m  this  way  wo  shall  be  able  to  Qf«*^  ti.v«-^  «,p  Vr^noWm^^^wT^r^,.  «-««..«>;^»   ;»  ^- 

TO^vide  for  all  the  children  of  tliis  class  in  the  Sute;  f^^  ^^^  ^^  Equalization  for  taxation,  is  as 

for  OS  these  boys  improve,  and  get  from  under  the  im-  lOllows: 
mediate  core  or  their  instructors,  others  will  take  their  v«iaatiM. 

£  laces,  until  all  who  are  old  enough  will  be  engaged  Bt  Lonla  and  Sonthesatera $610.7^00 

I  some  industrv.  Memphla.  Paducab.  and  Northern 806,486  00 

^  Padncah  and  Eliaabethtown 58fi,496  80 

The  geological  snrrey  of  the  State  '.nearly  ^^%'^iir^-^i;,-o,^:--      Jg^  g 

completed.     Four  volumes  have  been  published  8t.Lonto,  iron  Mountain,  and  ttonthern..  ...  12,868  18 

and  two  are  ready  for  publication.    The  most  NaahTiiio.  Chattanooga,  and  dt  Looia 68,000  00 

considerable  part  of  the  work  that  yet  remaina  gTnl^^TNSSJJTiaG^rBiittim:;    ^mjm^ 

to  be  done  is  the  topographical  surveying  ne-  LoutaTine,  Clndnnatl  and  Lexington 8,887,444  00 

cesaary  to  complete  the  State  map     Tl.ja  work  ^^Jr,iJtE?.K".id  BiB^^^^  .: !      «S^S?S  US 

has  already  so  far  advanced  that  a  relatively  Lexmgton  and  Big  Sandy,  Kastem  Division..      i76,90ooo 

email  expenditure  will  secure  as  complete  and  ^J^  Kent^r  Eirfiway  Oompany iSBjn  00 

accurate  representation  of  the  geography  and  j^inm^dni^^Bciiiiv^^^^  wiSo  00 

geolo^  of  the  State  as  has  yet  been  given  of  Mt.  storting  coai  Road 42,00000 

anv  state  in  the  Union.  g»  SS'^o.^i-iu.iri^-Hi^;™    ^^^ 

The  success  of  fish-culture  has  been  very      iMTiaioD ; .777. 46i,70ooo 

enconra^nt?.    Many  millions  of  youni^fisb  have  ^'gJJT^*^  "^  Lwdnfton  Baihrnid,  Sovthern      ^  .    ^ 

been  placed  in  the  waters  of  the  State,  and  nndnnSsouthero'Eiii'i^'.*.*.*.*.*.';.'.".'.*.*.*.'.*.'    i,m.m  00 

abundant  results  are  anticipated.  Bheiby  Baiiroad  Company i40,675  00 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  now         .j,^^  $15,544  c$i  40 

regularly  authorized  to  transact  business  in  ' 

Kentucky  is  ninety-six,  of  which  nine  are  life       The  increase  is  $708,000  over  the  assessment 

and  eighty-seven  are  fire  companies.    One  of  for  1878. 

the  life  and  nine  of  the  fire  companies  are  or-        The  State  guards  who  were  sent  to  quell  dis- 

ganlzed  and  operated  nnder  the  laws  of  Ken-  turbances  in  Breathitt  County  in  December, 
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1878,  returned  in  March  with  thirteen  of  the  Tbeyhorehyraoordtbdraolenm  protest  that  a  popu- 

prinoipal  actors.    It  was  generally  considered  ^  ^^'t*^ •* thepolls ha» boen  reversed hy the acUon 

IhsttL  dUordem  there  hh  not  grown  ont  of  ;',?£  Kt±?r;S^'3^''^„g^'r4^- 

barbanstn,  or  any  relapse  from  the  social  status,  esood  in.  yet  it  shall  not  be  held  ts  a  precedent  for 

An  imperfect  organisation  has  resulted  from  future  violiaions  of  rifht  and  justice.    Though  thus 

the  practical  isolation  of  the  people,  the  unlet-  deprived  of  oootrol  or  the  executive  power  in  the  ad- 

tArAd   unthnritiAA.  nnrl  thft  fth«<Ani»A  nf  nnhnnla  mmistration  of  the  Federal  Government,  they  oongnitu- 

terea  autnonties,  ana  tne  aosence  or  sonoois  j^^^  ^^       j^  ^^  ^  ^^     at  hu«e  tiuit  the  pSpukr 

and  moral  example.    They  need  the  contact  of  ^iu,  ezpV^ed  at  the  poU*,  has  seo£«d  the  supreinacy 

more  advanced  commumties.  of  a  Democratie  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  great  excitement  was  prodnoed  in  the  State  1a  further  eiroredsion  of  our  views,  we  resolve  that 

by  the  kiUing  of  John  M.  Elliott,  one  of  the  ]jeWviewo^  with  intent  interest  the  iwucbetw^^ 

Judges  of  theltate  Court  of  Appeals,  by  Thorn-  i^*d^eSSSS^,:S,^th  SS^^^ 

as  Bttford.     The  tragedy  occurred  on  the  steps  nation  the  unprecedented  aSitude  assumed  by  the  Ex- 

of  the  Capital  Hotel  in  Frankfort  on  March  ecutive  in  his  message  rejecting  the  supplies  temlered 

26th.    Baford  had  embarked  all  the  property  by  the  people  for  the  support  of  their  army,  upon  the 

that  be  owned,  together  with  the  whole  estate  ,Ti3^!S^i?!:?2fiJJ^°  *^  "^  "^^^'^  ^""^  "^^^^  ^ 

..,*•..  •]  J2  A  1.41J]  used  at  tlieur  elections. 
ot  his  sister,  smoe  deceased,  m  a  tract  of  land  neaolwd.  That  wo  heartily  endorse  the  position 
in  Henry  County,  and,  the  parties  from  whom  taken  by  our  Scnaton  and  Eepresentatives  m  Con- 
he  purchased  failing  to  make  a  title  to  the  land,  grees  in  coupling  with  the  appropriation  bills  now 
a  suit  was  pending  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  pendhw  a  demand  for  rod«a»  of  gncvanocs  by  the  ro- 
#*v«  ♦!,*  ^^J^i^^i^'^  r^4  «.i»A  ^w.^.A^  »,T.A  ♦kJTLv^a..  P^  of  existing  laws  which  tolerate  the  pit^enceof 
for  the  rescission  of  the  trade,  and  the  repay-  *2|Jq^„  ^  thepoUs,  the  continuance  of  testK)aths  as  a 

ment  to  Buford  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  Uion-  condition  for  juty  service,  and  the  employment  of  su- 

sand  dollars  which  he  had  paid  on  the  property,  perviaors  and  deputy  marshals  to  control  elections. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  previous,  under  a  de-  Smolvtdy  That  m  thU  great  issue  between  the  neople 

cision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  farm  was  sold  S?^  •  ^SSSfi^TpIn^                    "^^^T 

^      Ai.    J  r       J                 i.      j.*n  1       ^          -n  in  our  oonators  and  Bepresentatives,  and,  endorsmar 

for  the  deferred  payments  still  due  from  Bu-  tibwjj,  action  up  to  the  present,  herol^y  assue  them  o? 

ford — some  twelve  thousand  dollars — and  the  our  hearty  siwport  in  whatcYor  action  they  may  take 

parties  from  whom  he  had  purchased  became  to  maintiun  the  Amdamental  principlo  that  the  mih- 

the  buyers,  bidding  in  the  property  for  the  sum  Jf^  "^^  »^>»H.^,  ^iP'21??'Z?''^  ^  ^  civil,  and 

of  twelve  thousand  doUai^s,  tiius  taking  from  J^  "^^"^  shall  be  free  from  executive  mtorfer- 

him,  wUhout  recourse,  the  twenty  odd  thou-  i8it>iwrf,  That  we  approve  the  sction  of  the  General 

sand  dollars  already  paid,  and  leaving  him  a  Assembly  in  submitting  to  the  people  the  (question  of 

pauper.    This  decision  and  sale  were  appealed  esUin^  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  formins  a  State 

tt\  thA  bi<rhAfti  Clnnrfc  in  thA  RtA.tA^  unci  thA  iIa.  Constitution,  and  wo  hereby  commend  the  call  to  the 

!L!i  »!!  !!„^-^!r^«  TxL«?^^«t  .„afafnu,t  fkvorabte  ooiisideiation  of  the  Democratic  votere  of 

cision  was  rendered  on  March  21st  sustainmg  ^  state. 

the  sale,  and  leaving  him  to  brood  over  his  en-  Bmolv^d^  That  we  approve  the  messuras  heretofore 

tire  loss  of  everything.    Buford  was  convicted  adopted  to  create  a  gjencnd  and  ef&dent  system  of 

of  the  murder  and  sentenced  to  hard  hibor  in  oommon-sdiool  education,  and  pledge  the  Democratic 

the  state  Prison  daring  hta life     Theoa«ew«  J^^.^y'tn'S^.SSft't/^SrA^.^tS^: 

brought  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  revision,  tern  as  to  furnish  every  child  in  the  State  the  m^n"^ 

and  on  filing  the  record,  a  paper  in  the  natnre  of  a  fair  English  education. 

of  a  protest  against  any  action  in  the  case  by  -,.    »      w       n          ^i     ^     ^x, 

the  present  members  of  the  Court  was  pre-  ,.  ^''^^P'*^^'^  Convention  for  the  nomma. 

sented.    To  this  the  Court  acceded,  and  the  tion  of  Bute  officers  a^mbled  at  Ix>nis^^^^ 

Governor  appointed  special  judges  to  try  the  ^P™  ^^:,  •^^'^  ^-  '^^^l^  was  elected  chair- 

Q^^  man.    Walter  Evans  received  the  nomination 

The  election  of  State  offioera  was  held  on  J?'  Governor;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  O.  8. 

August  1st.    In  preparation  for  the  same,  the  ?«°"°§?  for  Attorney-General,  A.  H.  Clark ; 

Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Louisville  S^  t^^^l'  ^'  J^^Uiamson ;  for  Troasurer,  R. 

on  May  3d.     John  W.  Stevenson  was  chosen  £r  f  ^"5  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M. 

pjermanent  chairman.    The  following  nomina-  }^]^^^^^  ^  ^^^  Register  of  Land-Office,  John  H. 

tions  were  made  for  State  officers :  For  Gov-  Ji?^'*'  „     .            ,  ^                 j     *.  j 

emor,  Luke  P.  Blackburn;    for  Lieutenant-  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Governor,  James  £.  Cantrill;   for  Attorney-  The  Be]niblicans  of  Kentucky  contemplate  with 

General,  P.  W.Hardin;   for  Auditor,  Fayette  P^i^  ^®,^"ST,jyl*°^«^«°J°o*»,^^ 

ti»»U4^.   tf^-  T.A<><i»»^.    T..^^.  TIT    T-*-.    Ax-  party  of  the  United  States.    We  hold  up  to  the  world 

Hewitt;  for  Treasurer,  James  W.T^;   for  Se  record  it  has  made,  both  to  war  and  m  peace.   We 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  J.  Desha  Pickett ;  do  not  ask  that  any  of  it  be  forsotten ;  on  the  contrary, 

for  Remitter  of  Land-Office,  Ralph  Sheldon.  we  pomt  to  its  great  deeds,  and  recall  them  to  remem- 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  branoe :  the  suppression  of  armed  rebellion,  its  un- 
paralleled magnanimity  to  the  overthrown  enemies  of 

The  Democracy  of  Kentucky,  to  convention  assom-  the  Union,  the  emancipation  and  enfhmchlsement  of 

bled,  roafflrm  Uieir  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  an  enslaved  rsoe,  its  determined  purpose  to  honestly 

the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  as  the  pay  the  national  debt,  its  further  stand  on  the  side  of 

best  guarantee  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  their  nonest  money,  the  skill  and  prudence  of  \X»  flnnnclal 

prosperity  and  happtoeHH.  management,  and  its  steadfast  ][)urpose  that  Justice 

They  rejoice  to  toe  &ct  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  and  right  shall  be  done  to  all  eltir^ns  of  the  United 

recogntze  that  all  the  States  are  restored  to  their  p^liti-  States  under  the  laws,  without  distmction  of  raoe  ot 

sal  autonomy.  color  or  previous  oondition  of  servitude. 
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Wo  firmly  adhere  to  the  prindplee  dedorod  hj  the  any  State  to  the  oontnuy  notwithstandinj^.   The  legle- 

Be^ublioan  party  in  the  platform  adopted  at  Cincin-  ladve  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government  are 

nati  in  1876.    Tne  education  of  the  people  of  all  claaaea  indei»endent  of  each  other,  and  each  snouid  be  left  to 

Ls  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  exercise  its  own  duties  under  the  Constitution. 

State,  and  it  is  a  wise  and  most  economical  use  of  The  riffht  of  the  President  to  Yeto  a  measure  ia  as 

public  resources  to  advance  to  the  highest  eflldency  clear  as  the  ri^ht  of  Congreea  to  pass  it.    We  there- 

our  comimon-sohool  system,  and  we  pledge  our  hearty  fore  witness  with  indignation  the  present  lawless  at- 

aupport  to  any  system  of  public  schools  that  will  aci-  tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Congress  to  coerce 

yance  that  end.    A  convention  should  be  called  at  the  the  Freaident  into  subserviency  to  its  views  by  the 

earliest  practicable  time  to  revise  our  State  Conatitu-  threat  of  withholding  appropriations.    In  the  tirinK 

tion,  and  we  urge  upon  idl  the  people  of  the  State  the  position  in  which  the  Fresident  is  thus  placed,  ne  is 

duty  of  voting  on  au  proper  ocoasiona  in  lavor  of  call-  entitied  to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  good 

ing  such  convention.  dtixena.     The  declarra  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 

We  condemn  in  the  atron^est  terms  the  groas  mis-  Democratic  members  in  Congress,  to  refuse  appropiia- 

manaisemont  of  public  affiurs  in  this  State  by  the  tions  until  he  yields  to  their  demand,  is  revolutionaiy 

Democratic  party,  which  has  had  entire  control  of  the  in  its  spirit;  and  as  in  1861  secession  was  reeorted  to 

slate  for  the  past  fourteen  years.    It  has  failed  to  fos-  t^  those  who  could  not  control  the  Government  in 

tor  a  common-school  system  worthy  of  the  name^  and  their  own  way,  so  now  this  declared  determination  to 

has  robbed  the  children  of  the^tate.    It  has  sacrificed  rule  or  starve  the  Government  ia  another  exhiUtion 

the  importentinteresteofStotomtemal  improvements,  of  rebellion,  and  every  consideration  of  duty  to  the 

and,  while  it  makes  a  boaat  that  the  State  naa  no  debt,  country  demands  that  the  President  shall  resist^  by 

wo  have  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  a  Stote  with  no  every  constitutional  means  in  his  power,  this  spirit  of 

public  works  or  enterpriaej  and  meaoer,  antiquated,  lawlessness. 

and  inadequate  police  institutions.     By  useless  ana  The  Republican  party  is  oommitted  to  the  doctrine 

reckless  extravagance;  the  current  expenses  of  the  that  every  voter  b  entitied  to  one  vote,  and  but  one. 

State  are  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  before  the  war,  Holding  this  doctrine,  it  stands  in  no  terror  of  those 

while  there  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  their  being  any  wise  and  timely  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  secure 

greater.  honest  electiona. 

By  continuous  appeals  to  the  lower  passions  of  the  We  have  seen  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  distin- 
people,  and  by  the  constant  laudation  and  encourage-  guished  honors  paid  to  ex-Presidcnt  Grant  by  all 
ment  of  that  spirit  of  contempt  for  constituted  author-  classes  in  Europe.  His  services  in  war,  and  his  patri- 
ity  lately  rampant  in  the  rebellion,  the  people  of  the  otism  and  abifity  in  the  ^scharge  of  the  high  dvil 
State  have  been  educated  into  a  dbregard  of  law  and  duties  to  which  the  confidence  of  nis  countrymen  re- 
order, until  the  good  name  of  Kentucky  has  been  speotivdv  called  him,  his  wisdom,  prudence,  modera- 
bladted  in  the  estnnation  of  our  sister  States.  The  tion,  ana  integrity  of  character,  entitie  him  to  this 
frequent  neoe^ity  for  uung  the  militia  to  suppress  striking  and  remarkable  exhibition  of  courtesy  and 
disorder,  and  tiie  lawless  spirit  which  stops  short  of  respect  abroad,  and  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  own 
no  crime,  fVom  the  lynching  of  obscure  white  and  col-  people.  His  name  and  &me  are  inseparably  linked 
ored  persons  to  the  assassination  of  judges  on  the  with  the  most  important  evenU  in  our  oountry^s  his- 
bench,  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  pemidous  torr.  It  is  our  pleasure  thus  to  declare  our  admiration 
teachings  of  the  Democratic  party.  and  esteem  for  him,  our  gratitude  to  and  our  confi- 

The  Kepublican  party  demands  sudi  a  change  in  dence  in  him. 

the  conduct  of  our  State  affiun  as  will  encourage  our  an, ^.^  ^^„  ^i„^  ^  xr«*;««-i  4.:^i.^4>  •»,  ^:».»^^ 

own  people  to  ixsmain  m  tiie  State,  instead  oTgoing  There  was  also  a  National  ticket  nommated,' 

fh)m  us,  and  induce  immigration  mto  our  borders  thS  M  follows :    For  Governor,  C.  W.  Cook ;  for 

our  soil  may  be  tilled  and  our  resources  developed.  Lieutenant-Governor,  D.  B.  Lewis ;  for  At- 

While  we  favor  economy,  we  demand  that  it  be  prac-  tornev-General,  I.  H.  Trabae ;    for  Auditor, 

tical  in  cutting  off  iwel^  extravagances.  Mid  we  favor  jj          p  ^^       ^      Treasurer,  W.  T.  Hardin ; 

a  more  generous  and  hberal  expenditure  of  the  pubho  ^    ^^    x  yvw^i  ,    xwt* *«««**.,      '     '~     ,» 

money  for  tiie  purpose  of  fostering  our  internal  wel-  J>r  Superintendent  of  Schools,  K.  0.  McBeath ; 

fiire,  and  aiding  and  encouraging  our  dtizens  in  the  for  Register  of  Land-Office,  Gano  Henry, 

general  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  State.  The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows: 

It  is  a  cardinal  principleof  the  Republican  narty  tiiat  por  Governor— Blackburn,  Democrat,  125,799 ; 

the  currency  ofthe  country  shall  be  sound  and  uniform  ■p„„„„    t?«««m;«««     oiofio.    n^^ir     \r««-;»««Ai 

in  value,  i^ulated  by  tiie  authority  of  tiie  nation,  and  ?J«S^'  Republican,   81,882 ;    Cook,   Nationa^, 

convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holders.    The  18,964.      For  Lieutenant-Govemor--Cantnll, 

national  debt  should  be  paid  in  the  most  scrupulous  Democrat,  124,868 ;  Deming,  Republican,  81,- 

good  faith.    We  are  proud  that  tibe  Republican  party  201 :  Lewis,  National,  18,487.     For  Attomey- 

^         18,880. 

of  bitter  Democratio  opposition,  has'beenab^^  For    Auditor — Hewitt,    Democrat,    124,424; 

sume  specie  payment ;  that  it  has  estoblished  a  cur-  Williamson,  Republican,  80,749 ;  Potter,  Na- 

rencv  that  ciroulat^  with  equd  rea^nes^  tionaL  18,364.     For  Treasurer— Tate,  Demo- 

of  the  country ;  and  that  it  has  made  such  a  record  «««4.   lOyi  iVq.  g*..!!  T>^^^,yVM^^^   qi  {\ArT.  n.. 

upon  llnanciifl  questions  tiiat  tiie  whole  world  has  an  ^r**'^^*.'^ '  ^/  ,^o  «i'.    T*^"S*°'  81,067 ;  Har- 

abiding  faith  that,  so  long  as  it  remuns  in  power,  our  "in»  National,  18,834.     For  Superintendent  of 

national  credit  will  remain  unimpaired.  Schools — ^Pickett,   Democrat,  124,480;    Mcln- 

The  Federal  and  Stote  govemmento  are  part  of  one  tire.  Republican,  80,858 ;    McBeath,  National, 


constitutional  measures  of  each,  are  duties  required  by  18.192.     In  the  Legislature  the  Democrats  had 

the  plainest  considerations  of  national,  Stote,  and  in-  ^  larire  maioritv 

dividual  welfare ;  but  the  Constitution  of  the  United        rpCL  «,jL^„:/:'       «^«  ^   n^^^x^^^i^^^^   ru,. 
States  and  tiie  laVs  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  tiie        The  proposition  for  a  Constitutional  Ooiir 

supreme  Uws,  anything  in  tne  Constitution  or  Uws  of  ventiou  was  defeated. 
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LAWRENCE,  JoHir  Laibd  Maib,  Baron,  a  been  deeoribed  bj  the  phrase  of  "  masterlj 
British  statesman,  bom  March  4,  1811,  died  inaotivity/'  In  India  the  news  of  his  death 
Jnne  27,  1879.  tils  edacation  was  directed  called  forth  expressions  of  grief  and  sympathy 
with  a  view  to  civil  service  nnder  the  East  In-  from  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  Viceroy 
dia  Company,  and  in  1829  he  received  his  first  in  Council  ordered  that  on  July  1st,  at  all  the 
appointment  as  writer  to  the  Company.  He  seats  of  government  thronghout  India,  the  flags 
held  in  the  succeeding  years  varioas  posts,  and  should  be  lowered  to  half-mast,  that  thirty- 
on  all  occasions  discharged  his  duties  with  such  one  minute-guns  should  be  fired  at  sunset,  and 
ability  that  in  1848  he  was  appointed  Commis*  that  the  last  gun  should  be  fired  and  the  fiag 
siooer  of  the  Trans-Sutl^  Provinces.  For  dropoed  at  the  same  time, 
short  periods  at  about  the  same  time  he  acted  LINDERMAN,  Dr.  Henbt  R.,  Superinten- 
as  Resident  at  Lahore.  The  second  Sikh  war,  dent  of  tlie  United  States  Mint,  born  in  Lehman 
which  broke  out  in  1848,  resulted  id  the  an-  township.  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
nexation  of  the  Punjaub.  A  Board  of  Admin-  her  26, 1825,  died  in  Washington,  January  28, 
istration  was  appointed  for  the  government  of  1879.  He  studied  medicine  with  his  father, 
the  new  province,  consisting  of  Mr.  John  Law-  and  completed  his  course  at  the  University  of 
rence,  his  brother  Henry,  and  Mr.  Mansel ;  and  New  York.  He  returned  home,  and  practiced 
in  1852  John  Lawrence  was  made  Chief  Com-  his  profession  till  1858,  when  he  was  appoint- 
missioner.  Under  this  government  the  Pun-  ed  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
jaub  was  ruled  so  wisely  and  so  satisfactorily  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  position  he 
to  the  native  population  that,  although  newly  continued  for  twelve  years,  when  he  resigned 
annexed,  the  province  stood  almost  alone  in  to  engage  in  private  business.  He  was  ap- 
its  adherence  to  the  English  when  neighbor-  pointed  Director  of  the  Mint  in  1867,  and  held 
log  and  distant  districts  broke  out  in  open  mu-  that  office  for  two  years.  On  account  of  his 
tiny  against  foreign  rule.  The  new  adminis-  great  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
trative  system  had  greatly  ameliorated  the  con-  such  subjects,  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
dition  of  the  people  of  the  Punjanb,  and  order  Boutwell  to  examine  the  mints  on  the  Pacific 
and  peace  haa  taken  the  place  of  lawlessness,  coast  and  adjust  some  intricate  ballion  ques- 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  the  vigilance  tions.  He  made  many  valuable  reports  to  the 
and  energy  of  John  Lawrence  contributed  ma-  Treasury  Department  upon  various  subjects 
terially  to  the  work  of  upholding  English  su-  connected  with  the  mint  service.  In  1869-'70 
premacy  in  India.  Skillfully  turning  to  ac-  he  was  associated  with  Comptroller  Knox  in  the 
count  the  natural  configuration  of  the  province,  preparation  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  which 
he  isolated  it  from  the  mutineers  by  stopping  was  a  codification  of  all  the  mint  and  coinage 
all  means  of  communication.  In  1858-^59  he  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  important 
was  tlie  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov-  amendments,  and  established  the  mint  and  assay 
inoe.  In  1856  he  was  made  a  E.  C.  B.,  and  in  offices  of  the  United  States  as  a  bureau  of  the 
1857  G.  C.  B.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  When 
1858,  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  this  act  took  effect,  on  April  1,  1878,  he  was 
and  on  the  creation  of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  appointed  by  President  Grant  Superintendent 
India  was  made  K.  S.  I.  The  Court  of  Direc-  of  the  Mint,  and  organized  the  Mint  Bureau  in 
tors  of  the  East  India  Company  granted  him  a  the  Treasury  Department,  and  from  that  time 
life  pension  of  £2,000,  which,  under  a  special  bad  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  mints  and 
act  of  Parliament,  he  continued  to  enioy,  to-  assay  offices  in  the  United  States.  His  reports 
gether  with  his  full  salary,  when  he  became  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  are  exceedmgly 
viceroy  of  India. '  He  succeeded  Lord  Elgin  valuable  documents.  The  one  for  1877  con- 
in  that  post  in  December,  1868,  and  held  it  for  tained  an  elaborate  and  able  argument  in  favor 
the  usual  period  of  five  years.  In  April,  1869,  of  the  gold  standard.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
he  was  created  Baron  Lawrence.  After  his  volume  on  **  Money  and  I^egal  Tender,"  pub- 
final  return  from  India,  he  took  a  prominent  lished  in  June,  1877,  which  has  received  the 
part  in  philanthropic  and  educational  move-  highest  praise.  Dr.  Linderman  was  socially  a 
ments  in  England.  On  the  formation  of  the  genial  and  kind-hearted  gentleman,  and  accus- 
London  School  Board  in  1870  he  was  chosen  tomed  to  the  practice  of  a  liberal  hospitality, 
its  chairman,  and  he  held  that  post  until  1878,  LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  1879. 
when  he  resigned.  In  questions  of  Indiail  pol-  Contemporaneons  American  literature  is  not 
itics  he  continued  to  take  an  active  interest^  less  distinctively  national  in  character  than  that 
and  during  1878  and  1879  he  freauently  wrote  of  former  epochs,  nor  comparatively  less  pro- 
letters  to  the  **  Times,"  in  which  he  warmly  lific  and  nationally  complete.  Yet  it  has  lost 
opposed  the  Afghan  policy  of  the  Gk)vernment  its  more  salient  and  effective  national  charac- 
— ^a  policy  which  was  a  distinct  departure  from  teristics.  The  attention  to  literary  correctness 
that  which  he  had  carried  out,  and  which  had  and  assthetic  refinement,  and  the  repugnance  to 
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any  kind  of  excess,  which  seem  at  present  to  notably  the  German,  has  been  made  nse  of,  bat 
be  the  dominant  principles  in  American  letters,  not  without  subjecting  it  to  the  more  alert 
can  ouly  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  Fponta-  and  thorough  critical  methods  of  American 
neous  force  and  originality.  The  present  move-  thought  and  assimilating  it  to  the  national  type 
ment  is  a  true  characteristic  phase  in  the  na-  of  mentality.  In  speculative  metaphysics  there 
tional  literary  development  not  a  factitious  is  no  vitality,  the  theologians  and  their  scien- 
efibrt  to  correct  national  shortcomings  upon  tifio  aotagonists  occupying  the  whole  arena  of 
foreign  models.  In  accurate  esthetic  percep-  philosophical  literature.  Professor  George  D. 
tions  and  true  artistic  impulses  the  bellelettristic  Fisher's  ^'  Faith  and  Rationalism  "  is  a  temper- 
writers  in  America  are  now  distinguished  above  ate  and  philosophical  defence  of  evangelical 
those  of  any  other  nation.  An  analogous  sa-  truths,  written  with  considerable  dialectical 
gacity  and  balance  of  mind,  a  self-critical  pow-  power  (New  York^  Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
er,  and  the  perception  of  the  true  aims  of  in-  '*  Practical  Theology  "  is  a  manual  of  homi- 
vestigation  and  limits  of  speculation,  charao-  letics  by  Professor  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee  (Boston, 
terize  the  scientific  workers  and  authors  and  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.).  The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
the  scholars  and  historians  of  America.  Al-  Charles  Hodge^s  '*  Conference  Papers  '^  con- 
though  few  publishers  can  say  that  it  has  been  tain  an  able  exposition  of  Christian  doctrines, 
a  satisfactory  year,  owing  to  the  peculiar  con-  *'  Society  the  Redeemed  Form  of  Man  "  (Hough- 
dition  of  the  trade,  the  press  has  been  unusual-  ton,  Osgood  &  Co.)  is  a  thoughtful  expression 
ly  busy,  and  the  pablio  has  consumed  a  large  of  liberal  religion  by  Henry  James.  A  popular 
amount  of  literature  this  last  year.  Judging  book  by  Professor  Swing  is  "  Motives  of  Life  " 
the  state  of  the  national  intelligence  by  the  (Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.).  '^  Studies 
quality  of  the  books  provided  for  its  require-  in  the  Model  Prayer "  is  an  analysis  of  the 
ments  which  meet  with  the  strongest  demand,  LordV  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Board- 
an  encouraging  elevation  of  the  standard  of  man  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  (3o.)-  *^  The 
literary  taste  is  noticeable.  A  still  more  satis-  Epiphanies  of  the  Risen  Lord,"  by  the  same  au- 
factonr  phenomenon  is  the  lively  and  wide-  thor,  is  an  elegant  illustrated  volume  in  which 
spread  interest  taken  in  science  and  in  art.  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  Resurrec- 
Soience  and  the  arts  have  come  under  the  influ-  tion  are  recounted.  Dr.  G.  Uhlhom's  *'  Con- 
ence  of  the  democratic  spirit.  Through  cheap  flict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism  "  (Charles 
popular  treatises,  written  in  language  which  is  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a  translation  of  a  learned 
universally  understood,  and  by  the  auxiliary  work  on  the  rise  of  Christianity,  vividly  pre- 
means  of  improved  processes  of  pictorial  re-  senting  the  forces,  intellectual^  and  physical, 
production,  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  which  combined  to  crush  the  infant  Church, 
principles  and  leading  fiaots  in  the  sciences.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  in  *^A  Miracle 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  nsthetio  pur-  in  Stone  "  (Philadelphia,  Porter  &  Coates),  gives 
poses  of  art-production  and  familiarity  with  a  clear  and  popular  account  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
the  best  examples  of  art,  have  become  a  part  mid  of  Gizeh,  and  insists  on  the  miraculous 
of  popular  education.  nature  of  the  coincidences  detected  by  Piazzi 
In  the  departments  of  Religion  and  Philo$(h  Smyth  and  others  between  its  proportions  and 
phy  the  pablications  have  not  been  numerous,  various  astronomical  measurements  and  other 
but  include  some  works  of  exceptionally  high  physical  facts.  ''  Voices  from  Babylon,"  by 
character.  Religious  literature  has  certainly  the  same  author,  is  a  volume  of  speculations  on 
fallen  off  in  bulk,  compared  with  other  dasses  tlie  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  The  American 
of  books,  of  late  years;  but,  when  examined  in  translation  of  Lange*s  Commentary  on  the 
all  its  aspects,  the  phenomenon  does  not  prove  Bible  is  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  volume 
discouraging  to  the  friends  of  religion.  The  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  (Charles  Scrib- 
volumes  of  crude  sermons,  meditations,  and  ner's  Sons).  A  *' Commentary  on  Paul's  Epis- 
rhapsodiee,  with  which  the  press   formerly  tie  to  the  Romans,"  by  Professor  W.  G.  T. 


have  been  silenced  by  the  nobler  warfare  with  W.  Raymond,  contains  besides  the  paraphrase 

anti-theological  thought.    The  scientific  assail-  thoughtful  and  scholarly  comments  and  elnci- 

ants  of  religion  are  confronted  by  champions  dations.    "  Sacred  Cities,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

of  the  faith  who  are  quite  their  equals  in  men  John  S.  Lee,  is  a  popular  description  of  Bibli- 

tal  culture  and  dialectical  skill.    The  tone  and  cal  places,  of  which  a  second  edition  has  ap- 

substance  of  the  religious  and  popular  theo-  pearod  (Cincinnati,  Williamson  &  Cantwell). 

logical  books  which  now  issue  from  the  press  **  Apostolic  Fathers  and  Apologists  of  the  Seo- 

betoken  an  ndvancement  in  intellectual  compre-  ond  Century,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Jackson,  is 

hension  and  refinement  in  the  religions  commu-  the  first  number  of  a  series  of  '^  Early  Christian 

nity.    The  character  of  the  more  serious  doctri-  Literature  Primers"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

nsl  and  exegetical  works  of  the  day  shows  a  The  interest  felt  in  the  recent  devel<^ments 

corresponding  elevation  of  standard  in  scholar-  of  Science  is  as  keen  in  the  United  Sates  as  in 

ship  and  mental  training  among  professional  any  country ;  but  the  original  investigators  in 

theologians.    The  learning  of  foreign  scholars,  science  are  yet  comparatively  few  in  America, 
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ftnd  the  instrnoton  upon  whom  the  public  poorer  or  leas  extensive.  A  deflcription  of  late 
relies  for  soientifio  information  are  most  fre-  electrical  inventions  is  given  in  George  S.  Pres- 
qnentljr  the  writers  and  scientists  of  other  lands,  cott^s  *'  The  Speaking  Telephone  "  (D.  Appleton 
partioalarl/ the  English  popnlarizers  of  science.  &  Go.).  A  valuable  practical  treatise  on  sur- 
IVofeasor  Ernst  HaeckeVs  ^^  The  Evolntion  of  veying  and  locating  railroads  has  been  written 
Man,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Go.,  is  the  by  William  F.  Shnnk,  entitled  '*  The  Field  En- 
great  text-book  on  Darwiuism,  the  accepted  gineer '' ^New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand).  ^^Rail- 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  theory  of  road  Accidents, ^^  by  Oharles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 
descent  Professor  Haeokel  in  preparing  this  (New  York,  G.  P.  Patnam^s  Sons),  is  an  ac- 
work  had  the  double  object  in  view  of  present-  count  of  the  more  noteworthy  catastrophes  on 
ing  and  elacidating  in  one  t>rderly  whole  nis  doc-  railroads  and  a  practical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
trine  of  evolution,  and  collecting  and  coOrdinat-  and  the  means  of  preventmg  such  accidents, 
ing  the  evidence  in  its  support,  and  that  of  Other  works  on  mechanical  subjects  are  Wil- 
instmcting  and  convincing  the  general  public.  Ham  M.  Burr*s  manual  on  fuel  combustion,  pub- 
The  task  of  rendering  popularly  intelligible  a  lished  by  Yohn  Brothers  of  Indianapolis ;  Em- 
scientific  exposition  of  new  theories  is  most  ory  Edwards^s  '*  Marine  Steam-Engme  "  (Phil- 
difficult  to  accomplish  in  any  language,  and  is  adelphia,  H.  0.  Baird  &  Oo.) ;  W.  Kent  on  the 
rarely  attempted  in  German ;  but  Haeckel,  al-  *^  Strength  of  Materials  "  (New  York,  D.  Van 
though  as  a  pioneer  of  science  obliged  to  in-  Nostrand) ;  '^  Manual  of  Power  for  Machines, 
vent  many  new  terms,  expounds  his  subject  Shafts,  and  Belts,''  and  *^  History  of  Cotton 
with  remarkable  lucidity,  which  is  well  pre-  Manufkcture  in  the  United  States,"  by  S.  Web- 
aerved  in  the  translation.  ^^The  Human  ope-  her  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  A  systematic  and 
des,"  by  Quatrefages,  the  distinguished  French  exhaustive  treatise  on  breeding  domestic  ani- 
anthropologist  and  geographer,  forms  the  twen-  male  to  develop  desired  points  and  qualities,  by 
ty-seventh  volume  of  the  *^  International  Scien-  Dr.  Manly  Miles,  is  entitled  **  Stock-Breeding  " 
tafio  Series,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

of  New  York ;  this  volume  not  only  bears  the  The  medical  profeasion  of  America  is  distin- 
impress  of  the  author's  unrivaled  learning  and  guished  for  its  progressive  activity.  A  very  ex* 
profound  grasp  of  his  subject,  but,  with  the  tensive  special  literature  is  published  embody* 
exercise  of  a  rare  degree  of  literary  skill,  the  ing  the  latest  researches  in  Medical  Science^ 
theme  has  been  enveloped  in  a  most  attrao-  American  and  European.  A  popular  literature 
tive  garb  and  rendered  exceedingly  fascinating,  for  the  spread  of  medical  and  hygienic  know- 
Professor  Rood's  contribution  to  the  '^  Inter-  ledge  has  lately  appeared,  which  is  more  satis- 
national  Scientific  Series,"  ^'  Modern  Chromat-  factory  in  its  character  and  more  effective  in 
ioa,"  is  more  than  a  handbook  of  instruction ;  its  form  than  anything  of  the  kind  which  has' 
it  is  a  work  of  original  research  in  this  difficult  preceded  it.  Benides  the  excellent  "  Health 
and  inchoate  branch  of  science,  and  a  guide  as  Primers  '  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (see 
well  to  the  artistic  use  of  color.  Dr.  B.  Jay  Litebatubx,  BBrrisR,  iir  1879),  a  similar  series 
Jeffries's  '*  Color-Blindness,  its  Dangers  and  its  of  ^*  American  Health  Primers  "  has  been  is- 
Detection"  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.),  is  a  sued  by  the  PhiUdelphia  publishers,  Lindsay 
systematic  treatise  on  this  defect,  which  has  &  Blakiston,  the  contributors  to  which  are 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  of  late  American  physicians  exclusively :  it  includes 
in  different  countries,  the  results  of  which  are  "  Summer  and  its  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  James  C. 
digested  in  this  volume.  '*  The  Multitudinous  Wilson ;  "  Winter  and  its  Dangers,"  by  Dr. 
8^"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  picturesque  Hamilton  Osgood;  ^^TheThroat  and  the  Voice," 
and  scientific  account  of  the  ocean  and  its  by  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen ;  '*  Eyesight,  and  How  to 
phenomena,  by  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Elliott  Care  for  it,"  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Harlan ;  '*•  The  Mouth 
Ooues's  "  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley,"  print-  and  the  Teeth,"  by  Dr.  J. W.  White ;  and  "Hear- 
ed  at  the  Government  Printing-Offioe  in  Wash-  ing,  and  How  to  Keep  it,"  by  Dr.  Charles  H. 
ington,  is  the  first  part  of  a  great  work  on  Burnett  Dr.  Richard  McSherry's  '*  Health, 
American  ornithology,  entitled  **  Passeres  to  and  How  to  Promote  it "  (D.  Appleton  h  Co.), 
Laniidss."  The  eminent  naturalist  who  has  is  an  excellent  work  of  the  same  class,  as  is  also 
undertaken  this  task  has  wisely  sought  to  ren-  "  Emergencies,  and  How  to  Meet  them  "  (G.  P. 
der  the  work  intelligible  to  non-scientific  read-  Putnam's  Sons),  by  Professor  Burt  C.  Wilder, 
ers  by  discarding  the  scientific  nomenclature  **The  National  Dispensatory"  (Philadelphia, 
in  his  account  of  the  life-history  of  the  birds.  Henry  C.  Lea),  by  Drs.  Alfred  Stills  and  John 
Charles  Pickering's  **  Chronological  History  of  M.  Maisch,  is  a  much -needed  comprehensive, 
Plants  '*  (Boston,  little.  Brown  &  Co.)  is  a  critical  digest  of  the  material  contained  in  the 
poethnraous  work  containing  a  vast  amount  of  last  edition  of  the  '^  United  States  Pharma- 
reoondite  information,  but  which  is  imperfectly  copceia,"  presenting  the  present  condition  and 
digested  and  faultily  arranged,  being  pablished  reflecting  the  latest  accepted  principles  of  ma- 
without  revision  in  the  unfinished  form  in  which  teria  medica.  A  presentation  of  tne  homoso- 
it  was  left  by  its  author.  pathic  views  on  the  action  of  medicinal  reme- 
In  Meehaniee  and  the  applications  of  science  dies  is  given  by  Dr.  Carrol  Dunham  in  '*  Leo- 
to  the  practical  uses  of  life,  the  American  na-  tures  on  Materia  Medica  "  (New  York,  Francis 
tion  it  not  behind  the  others,  nor  its  literature  Hart  it  Co.).   Among  the  new  works  on  special 
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medical  subjects  may  be  mentioned  tbe  trans-  Principal  and  Agent,'*  by  W.  Evans  (Cbicagvi 

lation  by  J.  O.  Green  of  Hermann  Scbwarze*s  Legal  News  Co.);  a  compilation  of  tbe  insol- 

treatise  on  the  patbological  anatomy  of  the  ear  vent  statutes  actaally  in  force  in  tbe  different 

(Hoagbton,  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  F.  Mortimer  Gran-  States  and  Canada,  by  Raphael  J.  Moses,  Jr. 

ville's  ** Common  Mind-Troubles"  and  "The  (New  York,  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.);  "Com- 

Secret  of  a  Clear  Head  "  (Salem,  S.  £.  Cassi-  mentaries  on  I^anaoy  Laws,"  by  James  Or- 

no) ;  a  translation  of  Uoffinann  and  Ultzmann's  dronaux  (Albany,  J.  D.  Parsons,  Jr.) ;  a  treat* 

treatise  on  urine  examination  CD,  Appleton  ise  on  the  "  Law  of  Eminent  Domain,"  by  H. 

&  Co.) ;   Galabin's  text-book  or  female  dis-  E.  Mills,  and  one  of  Seymour  D.  Thompson  oa 

eases  (Lindsay  &  Blakiston) ;    and  J.  Gam*  the  ^^  Liability  of  Stockholders"  (St.  Luuis,  F. 

gee's  treatise  on  yellow  fever  (D.  Appleton  H.  Thomas  &  Co.). 

%  Co.),  'which  be  thinks  originates  on  snips.  In  PhUolo^  America  produces  ber  share  of 

A  few  books  have  been  published  during  books.    The  coropletest  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 

the  year  upon  subjects  connected  with  tbe  lish  tongue  is  the  product  of  American  sch<u- 

ZcMff,  which,  from  their  character  or  the  form  arsbip ;    and  the  enterprise  of  its  publishers 

in  which  they  are  presented,  are  of  interest  to  and  the  learning  and  industry  of  American 

the  lay  public.    A  contribution  to  the  quettion  scholars  are  sufficient  to  prevent  this  great 

of  international  copyright,  treating  of  the  tbe-  work  from  becoming  antiquated.     The  new 

ories  of  ownership  in  literary  property  which  edition  of  Webster's  "  Unabridged  Dictionary,** 

glide  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  in  both  edited  by  CbaUncey  A.  Goodrich  and  Professor 
reat  Britain  and  America,  and  arguing  in  Noah  Porter  (Springfield,  G.  &  C.  Merriam), 
favor  of  an  international  guarantee  of  authors'  contains  an  appended  biographical  pronouncing 
rights,  is  Eaton  S.  Drone's  *'  Treatise  on  the  dictionary,  and  a  vocabulai^  of  ^v^  thousand 
Law  of  Property  in  Intellectual  Productions  "  new  words  which  have  gained  currency  since 
(Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co).  G.  H.  Putnam  the  last  edition  was  i8sue<l.  Andrews's  edition 
and  Appleton  Morgan  have  published  opinions  of  Freund's  Latin  lexicon  had  been  for  a  gen- 
on  the  same  subject,  the  former  in  one  of  G.  eration  the  instrument  with  which  American 
P.  Putnam's  Sons  ^*  Economic  Monographs,"  students  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
and  the  latter  in  an  open  letter  to  Secretary  Roman  literature.  In  Harper's  *'  I>atin  Dic- 
Evarts,  published  by  Aug.  Brentano,  Jr.,  of  tionary"  the  old  work  has  been  thoroughly 
New  York.  E.  M.  Gallaudet's  "  Manual  of  worked  over  and  considerably  augmented  by 
International  Law"  (New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  Charles  Short.  Pro- 
and  Co.)  is  based  on  Calvo's  French  treatise,  fessor  W.  Dwigbt  Whitney  has  published  an 
A  revised  and  final  edition  of  Professor  Wool-  improved  grammar  of  classical  Sanskrit  and 
sey's  standard  work  on  this  subject  has  been  the  older  dialects  (New  York,  B..  Westermann 
issued.  A  popular  treatise  on  a  legal  subject  &  Co.).  **  The  English  Language :  its  Gram- . 
of  much  interest  to  the  investing  community .  matical  and  Logical  Princijples,"  by  Harris  R. 
is  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Railroad  and  Greene  (Houghton,  Osgood  h  Co.),  is  an  ele- 
other  Corporate  Securities,"  by  Leonard  A.  mentary  theoretical  treatise  on  English  gram- 
Jones  (Houghton,  Osgood  As  Co.).  *^ The  Law  mar.  R.  Morris's  '^Elementary  Lessons  in 
of  the  Road,"  by  R.  Vashon  Rogers,  Jr.  (San  Historical  Grammar "  deals  with  accidence  and 
Francisco,  Sumner,  Whitney  &  Co.),  aims  to  word-formation  (D.  Appleton  h  Co.).  Brother 
instruct  the  general  public  in  legal  principles ;  Azarias's  **  Development  of  English  Litera- 
and  to  render  the  study  attractive,  the  book  is  ture "  is  an  excellent  text-book  (D.  Appleton 
interspersed  and  enlivened  with  wit  and  anec-  &  Co.),  as  also  J.  H.  Gilmore's  "  The  English 
dote.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  such  books,  Language  and  its  Early  Literature."  Rasmus 
another  of  which,  by  the  same  author,  is  B.  Anderson  has  published  an  English  transla- 
**  The  Law  of  Hdtel  Life."  A  manual  of  the  tion  of  the  "  Younger  Edda"  (Chicago,  S.  C. 
laws  relating  to  shipping  and  admiralty  accord-  Griggs  &  Co.). 

ing  to  British  and  American  decisions  has  been       An  improvement  can  be  remarked  year  by 

compiled  by  Robert  Desty  (Sumner,  Whitney  year  in  the  methods  and  quality  of  the  instrue- 

&  Co.) ;    and  the  same  subject  is  treated  in  tion  in  American  schools,  and  a  system  of  ped- 

Theodore  M.  Etting's  essay  on  *'  Admiralty  agogics  adapted  to  tbe  national  needs  is  slowly 

Jurisdiction  in  America"  (Philadelphia,  Rees,  and   quietly  developing.     Among  the  works 

Welsh  &  Co.).    In  the  series  of  '^  Economic  treating  of  the  methods  of  Edueaticn  may  be 

Monographs,"  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  mentioned  the  study  of  James  H.  Hoose  "On 

Sons  of  New  York,  is  an  interesting  tract  by  tbe  Promise  of  Methods  of  Teaching,"  the  tract 

E.  R.  Squibb  on  the  subject  of  the  adultera-  of  Fitch  on  the  art  of  questioning,  and  that  of 

tion  of  food  and  its  legislative  prevention.  Bennett  on  national   education  in  different 

The  law  of  extradition  is  set  forth  in  a  special  countries  (Syracuse,  Davis,  Baldwin  &  Co.); 

treatise  by  S.  T.  Spear  (Albany,  Weed  &  Par-  also  the  essays  of  Hamerton,  McCosh,  and 

sons).    Other  new  works  are  G.  W.  Brandt's  others  on  tbe  higher  education  (New  York, 

treatise  on  *^  The  Law  of  Suretyship  and  Guar-  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.).    A  hand-book  of  the  re- 

anty,"  and  M.  T.  Cooley's  "Treatise  upon  quirements  for  admission  into  the  difiTerent 

Wrongs  and  their  Remedies  "  (Chicago,  Calla-  colleges,  by  A.  F.  Nightingale,  is  published  by 

faan  4s  Co.) ;  a  "  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    The  lectures  delivered  at 
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their  summer^s  meeting  have  been  pnblished  od  is  **  Raskin  on  Painting,"  containing  the 
in  Boston  by  the  American  Institute  of  In-  pith  of  his  '^  Modern  Painters"  pnblished  in 
straction.  0.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  has  published  D.  Appleton  &  Co*s  *^  Handy-Volume  Series.*' 
essays  on  **  The  Public  Library  and  the  Oom-  Engine  V6ron*s  ^  ^Esthetics  "  (Philadelphia, 
mon  Schools"  (Boston,  Estes  ^  Lanriat).  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  translated  by  W.  H. 
theory  of  tuition  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Armstrong,  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
mind  is  discussed  in  '*  Education  as  a  Science,"  of  reform  In  art  and  of  revolt  against  the  rigid 
by  Alexander  Bain  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  re-  rules  of  French  classicism,  and  an  appeal  in 
printed  for  the  "  International  Science  Series."  favor  of  the  liberal  catholicity  advocated  by 
Ernst  Ilaeokers  ^*  Freedom  in  Science  and  VioUet-le-Duc.  Anthony^s  American  edition 
Teaching"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  his  famous  of  Jacob  von  Falke*s  ^^  Art  in  the  House,"  with 
assertion  of  the  nghts  of  science  insured  by  notes  by  Charles  C.  Perkins  (Boston,  L.  Prang 
the  German  Constitution,  in  reply  to  the  warn-  &  Co.),  is  an  illustrated  work  on  decorative 
ings  of  Virchow.  The  text-books  for  school  art,  which,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  Cer- 
use are  improving  in  range  and  quality.  Sov-  man  source,  suggests  a  wiaer  range  of  decora- 
eral  publishing  houses  vie  with  each  other  in  tive  conceptions,  derived  from  the  more  com* 
producing  excellent  books  of  this  class ;  and  prehensive  study  of  the  history  of  ornament  in 
educators  and  writers  of  ability  are  devoting  all  times  and  countries,  than  the  numerous 
their  talents  more  and  more  to  the  preparation  treatises  which  have  their  source  in  the  late 
of  school-books.  Nevertheless  a  movement  movement  in  decorative  art  in  England,  which 
has  commenced  in  some  of  the  States  in  favor  has  also  spread  to  America ;  the  work  of  the 
of  official  text-books.  Many  of  the  popular  (xerman  professor  is  also  interesting  as  a  histo- 
scientific  manuals  of  small  size  which  are  issu-  ry  of  domestic  architecture  and  ornament  from 
ing  in  series  and  singly  from  the  prees  are  well  ancient  times  down  to  the  present.  Seeraann^s 
adapted  for  text-books,  and  are  often  used  for  '^  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,"  an  ex- 
the  purpose.  tensive  German  pictorial  work,  has  been  re* 

In  the  field  of  Literary  History  and  Oriti-  produced  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.  of  Boston.  Among 
tfwm.  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler^s  important  the  literary  outcroppings  of  the  recent  popular 
work  on  the  *'  History  of  American  Litera^  interest  in  the  ornamental  arts  is  an  illustrated 
ture  "  (G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons)  is  the  most  nota-  volume  by  Jennie  J.  Young  on  '*  The  Ceramic 
ble  prciluction  of  the  year.  The  first  two  vol-  Art "  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers) ;  it  is  a 
nmes  only  bring  the  subject  down  to  the  year  book  of  peculiar  interest,  in  that  it  shows  the 
1765.  The  author  endues  the  literature  of  the  history  and  condition  of  the  American  produc- 
American  colonies  with  a  charm  and  interest  tion  in  the  potter^s  art.  A  technical  work  on 
whicli  as  literature  purely  it  lacks  entirely,  by  the  same  subject,  entitled  **  A  Practical  Treatise 
tracing  through  it  the  germination  and  devel-  on  China-Painting  in  America  "  (New  York, 
opment  of  American  ideas.  Only  in  the  high-  John  Wiley  &  Sons),  has  for  its  author  CamiUe 
est  reaches,  and  as  the  latest  product  of  the  Piton  of  the  National  Art-Training  School  in 
most  modern  mental  methods  and  discipline,  Philadelphia.  "  Bibelots  and  Curios  "  (D.  Ap- 
has  it  been  possible  to  write  the  intellectual  pleton  &  Co.)  is  a  manual  for  collectors  by  Fred- 
history  of  an  age  or  race ;  and  the  effort  of  eric  Vors.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin's  *^  Art  in  Amer- 
Professor  Tyler  to  deal  with  the  evolution  of  ica  "  (Harper  &  Brothers)  is  a  critical  and  his- 
American  social  and  political  thought,  ani-  torical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  fine 
mated  as  it  is  all  through  with  a  contagious  arts  in  the  United  States.  Helmholtz's  discov* 
enthusiasm,  can  not  fail  of  an  elevating  and  eries  in  acoustics  and  their  bearing  on  musi- 
broadening  influence  on  national  education,  cal  art  are  ably  discussed  in  William  Pole's 
"  Some  Newspaper  Tendencies,"  by  Whitelaw  **  The  Philosophy  of  Music  "  (Houghton,  Os- 
Reid  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  is  a  clear  good  &  Co.). 

and  practical  explanation  of  the  practice  and  The  present  activity  of  thought  upon  snb- 

purposes  of  American  journalism.     '*  Studies  j^tSTelatXng  to  Polities  and  National  Economy 

in  German  Literature  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  manifests  itself  in  numerous  productions  by  the 

consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  late  Bay-  pen.    **  A  True  Republic,"  by  Albert  Stickney 

ard  Taylor  on  the  classical  authors  of  Germany  (Harper  &  Brothers),  is  a  treatise  on  American 

and  the  early  periods  of  her  literature.    Hos-  politics,  and  an  appeal  for  certain  constitution- 

mer's  *'  Short  History  of  German  Literature  "  al  changes  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  evils 

(St.  Louis,  G.  I.  Jones  &  Co.)  is  a  well- written  resulting  from  party  conflicts  and  the  spoils 

and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief  cur-  system.    ^^A  Proposal  for  a  Reform  in  the 

rents  of  German  thought  and  literature.  Federid  Executive,"  by  Mortimer  G.  Tibbita, 

The  growing  interest  of  the  public  in  .d&-  favors  a  responsible  executive  chosen  by  Con- 
thetiee  is  satisfied  by  a  number  of  books  of  gross  (New  York,  Brentano^s  Dterary  Empo- 
high  character.  *^  Conversations  on  Art  Meth-  rium).  Sir  George  Campbell's  **  White  and 
ods,"  by  Thomas  Couture  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Black  "  gives  the  opinions  of  a  member  of  the 
Sons),  is  a  translation  by  S.  E.  Stuart  of  a  book  British  Parliament  on  the  negro  question  formed 
which  has  exerted  considerable  influence  on  during  a  visit  to  America  (New  York,  R.  Worth- 
contemporary  art.  Another  book  which  marks  ington).  The  (juestion  of  civil-service  reform, 
a  great  development  in  art  thought  and  meth-  viewed  in  the  hght  of  British  example,  is  pre- 
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aented  by  Dormftn  B.  Eaton  in  a  book  entitled  sive  account  of  an  important  eoon(Hnioal  devel- 

**CiTil  Service  in  Great  Britain"  (Harper  &  opment. 

Brothert).  '*  The  Correnoj  Question  '*  (G.  P.  A  moderate  number  of  booka  of  Travel  and 
Putnam's  Sons)  is  an  argument  against  infla-  Geography  of  a  light  and  popular  character 
tion  and  against  State  banks,  by  Judge  Robert  have  been  produced,  and  some  with  more  atu- 
W.  Hughes  of  Yir^rinia.  Secretary  John  Sher-  dious  and  thoughtful  contents.  '^  Four  Months 
man's  principal  writings  on  subjects  connected  in  a  Sneak-Box  "  is  a  narrative  of  a  voyage  in 
with  finance  and  taxation  are  given  in  a  vol-  a  small  hunting-boat  on  Western  rivers,  by 
ume  of  **  Selected  Speeches  and  Reports  "  (D.  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard). 
Appleton  &  Co.).  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Updegraff's  ^*  Bodines  "  is  a  narrative  of  the  ex- 
deals  with  the  political  questions  connected  periences  of  two  amateur  fishermen  upon  their 
with  railroading  in  a  volume  on  **•  Railroads,  excursions  in  the  woods  of  Penusylvania  (J.  B. 
their  Origin  and  Problems"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Lippincott^  Co.).  *^The  Witchery  of  Arch- 
Sons).  Roscher's  standard  German  treatise  on  ery "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  by  Maurice 
rlitical  economy  has  been  translated  by  John  Thompson,  is  an  entertaining  book  of  descrip- 
Laior  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  of  New  tions  of  nature  by  one  fond  of  roving  the 
York.  Professor  Francis  A.  Walker's  **  Money,  woods  with  a  long-bow  in  his  hand,  and  a 
Trade,  and  Industry"  (Henry  Holt  ^  Co.)  is  manual  of  the  sport  of  bow-shooting.  **A 
a  valuable  contribution  to  political  economy,  Fool's  Errand,,  by  one  of  the  Fools,"  is  a  caustic 
discussing  the  relations  of  money  to  commerce  account  of  the  social  condition  of  the  South  by 
and  production,  and  defining  the  true  nature  an  oflSoer  of  the  Federal  army  who  lived  there 
of  money  from  the  standpoint  of  the  political  for  several  years  after  the  war  (New  York, 
economists  with  great  clearness  and  force;  a  Fords, Howard dsBulbert).  Mrs. H.  W. Beech- 
branch  of  economical  science  which  has  a  pe-  er's  *'  Letters  from  Florida"  (D.  Appleton  & 
ouliar  present  interest  to  the  American  public,  Co.)  are  descriptions  of  that  subtropical  State, 
being  mvolved  in  some  of  the  living  questions  presenting  its  advantages  as  a  sanitarium.  J. 
of  politics.  Professor  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  Codman's  *'  The  Bound  Trip  by  Way  of  Pana- 
in  **  Socialism,"  while  deprecating  the  tiieories  ma  "  is  an  excellent  descriptive  and  statistical 
of  the  socialistic  teachers  of  Europe,  appeals  account  of  the  Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountain 
to  Christian  sentiment  to  supply  the  links  of  States  and  Territories  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons), 
sympadiy  and  fellowdiip  whose  absence  em-  WiUiam  H.  Rideing's  '^A-Saddle  in  the  Wild 
bitters  and  antagonizes  the  different  classes  of  West "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.^  is  a  remarkably 
society.  "Labor  and  Capital  Allies,  not  Ene-  entertaining  book  of  travel  in  the  Western 
mies "  (Harper  &  Brothers),  contains  the  snb«  country,  relating  experiences  passed  through 
stance  of  an  argument  presented  before  the  in  the  Wheeler  Expedition,  and  graphically 
Hewitt  Congressional  Committee  by  Edward  describing  the  scenes  and  objects  encountered. 
Atkinson.  The  Rev.  Joseph  P.Thompson  dis-  *'The  Great  Fur  Land"  is  an  illustrated  vd- 
cusses  socialism  and  the  labor  question  in  "  The  ume  descriptive  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territoiy, 
Workman:  his  False 'Friends  and  his  True  by  H.  M.  Robinson  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 
Friends  "  (American  Tract  Society).  Henry  *'  Brazil,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Coast,"  by  Her- 
Ammon  James's  essay  on  ^*  Communism  in  bert  H.  Smith  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  is  an 
America"  (Henry  Hcdt  &  Co.)  received  the  account  of  travels  and  explorations  in  Brazil 
Yale  Porter  prize  in  1878.  A  series  of  **Eco-  by  a  naturalist  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
nomio  Monographs  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  in*  telligent  observer  of  social  and  economical  con- 
cludes ** Honest  Money  and  Labor,"  by  Carl  ditions.  "Around  the  World  with  General 
Schurz;  "National  Banldng,"  by  M.  L.  Scud-  Grant,"  by  John  Russell  Young,  is  published 
der ;  "  Bimetallism,"  by  Hugh  McCuUoch ;  by  the  American  News  Company  in  the  fonn, 
"  Labor-making  Machinery,"  by  F.  Perry  Pow-  growing  in  favor,  of  a  subscription  part  book, 
era;  and  "Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  An  account  of  the  ex-President's  tour  has  also 
the  United  States,"  by  William  M.  Royall.  been  written  by  J.  M.  Keating,  "  With  General 
The  "  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,"  Grant  in  the  East "  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Ca). 
by  Albert  S.  Bolles  (Norwich,  Conn.)t  is  a  work  "  The  World's  Paradises  "  is  a  readable  account 
on  an  important  subject,  compiled  wi^  con-  of  the  most  noted  sanitaria,  by  S.  G.  W.  Ben- 
siderable  labor.  The  "  American  Almanac  and  jamin,  published  in  Appleton's  Handy-Volume 
Traasury  of  Facts"  for  1879  is  a  compilation  Series,  which  includes  also  "The  Alpenstock," 
of  well-selected  statistics,  by  A.  R.  Spofford  an  agreeable  description  of  Alpine  scenes  and 
(New  York,  American  News  Company).  The  explorations,  by  W.fLRideing.  Horatio  King's 
"  Primer  on  the  Natural  Resources  of  the  Uni-  "  Sketches  of  Travel "  is  a  narrative  of  Euro- 
ted  States"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  useful  pean  travel  by  ex-Postmaster  King  (Washing- 
compendium  by  J.  U.  Patton.  "TheCommer-  ton,  J.  Bradley  Adams).  William  Winter's 
dal  Products  of  the  Sea,"  by  P.  L.  Simmonda  "  Trip  to  England  "  (Boston,  Lee  ^  Shepard) 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  is  the  first  general  trea-  is  filled  with  the  sentiments  inspired  in  a  mind 
tise  yet  written  on  this  interesting  subject,  of  tender  sensibilities  on  visitmg  the  scenes 
Holyoake'a  "  History  of  Cooperation  in  Eng-  of  historic  memories.  "  Spain  in  Profile,"  by 
land  "  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  is  a  work  of  James  Albert  Harrison  (Houghton,  Osgood  i 
exhaustive  research,  a  faithfhl  and  comprehen-  Co.),  is  a  volume  of  impressions  and  descriptions 
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of  trarel.    '^  Tyrol  and  the  Skirt  of  the  Alps,"  which,  notwithstanding  ita  hiatorieal  impor- 

hj  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  (Harper  &  Brothers),  tance,  might  be  soon  lost  and  hidden  in  the 

is  a  pleasant  aod  instractive  work  of  travel,  lamber-room  of  anttqaarianism  had  not  the 

handsomel/  illastrated.    One  of  the  finest  sub-  present  author  allowed  his  mind  to  become  fas- 

soription  books  produced  in  recent  times  is  the  cinated  and  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  this 

f*eat  geographical  work  of  filis^  Reclus,  ^^  The  theme  that  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  thought 
arth  aud  its  Inhabitants,"  issued  in  parts  by  and  research  which  many  historians  devote  to 
D.  Appleton  &  Oo.  The  Rev.  Dr.  8.  0.  Bart-  a  much  wider  field  of  investigation.  A  series 
lett^s  **  From  Egypt  to  Palestine  "  (Harper  &  of  '*  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,"  by  Henry 
Brothers)  is  a  historical  study  of  the  exodus  of  Adams,  H.  Oabot  Xodge,  Ernest  Young,  and 
the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  a  narrative  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  (Little,  Brown  &  Go.), 
of  travels  through  the  scenes  of  their  wander-  is  a  work  of  comparative  Jurisprudence  in 
ings ;  the  theories  of  rationalistic  commentators  which  the  authors  have  expended  on  their  dif* 
are  critically  examined,  and  the  supernaturul  ferent  subjects  the  long  and  deep  research.  en« 
character  of  the  recorded  miracles  is  strenu-  lightened  by  the  newer  school  of  historical  ju- 
OQsly  maintained.  The  book  is  most  valuable  risprudence,  which  the  originals  of  our  legal 
as  a  collated  digest  of  hypotheses  and  diMdv-  institutions  demand.  As  one  of  the  first  proid- 
eries  of  Biblical  antiquities ;  but  the  Biblical  nets  of  American  study  in  a  field  of  investiga- 
learning  of  which  it  is  full  is  animated  and  tion  that  has  only  been  cultivated  in  countries 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  reader  by  the  which  a£Ford  literary  leisure  or  support  a  liter- 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  scenes  and  objects  ary  dass,  it  is  a  hopeful  and  gratifying  i>he- 
from  actual  obwrvation,  and  by  the  narrative  nomenon.  *^  A  Popular  History  of  the  United 
of  personal  experiences  in  the  Wilderness,  writ-  States  "  (Oharles  Soribner*s  Sons),  con«menced 
ten  with  the  sympathy  and  feeling  of  an  ardent  under  the  nominal  editorship  of  the  late  Wil- 
student  of  the  Bible  and  believer  in  its  liter-  liam  Oallen  Bryant,  is  a  hasty  compilation  by 
al  interpretation.  H.  Billantine's  '*  Midnight  several  hands,  bearing  few  marks  of  serious  re- 
Marches  through  Persia"  (Lee  &  Shepard)  is  search,  and  carelessly  edited,  but  popular  in  its 
an  account  of  a  horseback  Journey  full  of  ad-  literary  form  and  choice  of  materials,  and  ren- 
ventures,  containing  interesting  information  on  dered  still  more  attractive  by  numerous  wood- 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  people  and  the  cuts.  The  '*  History  of  New  York  during  the 
commercial  resources  of  the  country.  '*  Pro-  Revolutionary  War,"  by  Judge  Thomas  Jones, 
gressive  Japan,"  by  General  Le  Gendra  (San  is  a  document  of  great  historioad  value,  contain- 
Franoisoo.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.),  contains  ingarecordof  the  events  of  the  Revolution  and 
well-considered  opinions  on  social  and  political  trenchant  reflections  on  men  and  politics  by  an 
reforms  in  Japan.  The  author  writes  with  a  ardent  Toir ;  having  been  kept  nntU  now  out 
knowlege  of  and  a  sympathy  for  Japanese  tra-  of  the  reacm  of  historians  even,  its  publication 
ditions  and  culture,  ana  protests  against  vio-  in  full  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society  is 
lent  innovations  foreign  to  the  national  spirit  well  iuiitified  by  the  graphic  and  lively  style  in 
'^  The  Sunrise  Kingdom,"  by  Mrs.  Julia  D.  which  it  is  written,  as  wcdl  as  by  the  historical 
Oarrothers  (Philadelphia,  Presbyterian  Board  materials  which  it  contains.  *'  The  Oonstltu- 
of  Publication),  is  a  record  of  missionary  life  in  tional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
Japan.  ''  Ohina  and  Japan,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  States  "  (Chicago,  Oallaghan  &  Oo.),  translated 
Wiley  (Oincinnati,  Hitchcock  A  Walden),  is  an  from  the  German  of  H.  von  Hoist,  is  the  most 
account  of  travels  and  residence  in  those  conn-  stndions  analytical  work  wliich  has  appeared  on 
tries.  the  political  development  of  the  American  Re- 
Although  no  special  impulse  toward  histori-  publio.  Written  by  a  foreigner  after  a  search- 
cal  studies  has  manifested  itself,  several  works  ing  critical  examination,  it  gives  a  more  com- 
of  HUt&ry  of  unusual  ability  and  scholarship,  plete,  objective,  and  Judicial  criticism  of  Araer- 
and  of  enduring  value,  have  first  seen  the  light  ican  political  institutions  than  a  native  histo- 
during  the  past  year.  An  account  of  the  pre-  nan  could  present,  but  not  without  a  bias,  de- 
historic  remains  in  the  burial  mounds  and  rived  from  his  own  nationality,  in  favor  of  a 
eaves  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  strong  and  supreme  centralized  government, 
with  speculations  as  to  the  aboriginal  Ameri-  Alexander  Johnston's  "  History  of  American 
can  people,  is  given  by  A.  J.  Oonant  in  *^  Foot-  Politics  "  is  a  record  of  parties  and  political 
prints  of  Vanished  Races  in  the  Mississippi  questions  oonvenientiy  summarized,  and  a  use- 
Valley  "  (St  Louis,  0.  R.  Barnes).  John  T.  f ul  book  for  American  students.  General 
Short's  "  The  North  Americans  of  Antiquity "  George  W.  Gullum  has  ably  recounted  the 
(Harper  &  Brothers)  is  a  popular  manual  of  milit^  history  of  the  second  war  of  the  Uni- 
the  discoveries  and  theories  of  antiqnarian  re-  ted  States  with  England  in  '^  Oampaigns  of  the 
search  on  the  early  inhalntsnts  of  America.  War  of  1812-'15  "  (New  York,  James  Miller), 
J.  A.  Farrer,  in  ^^  Primitive  Manners  and  Oos-  in  which  many  valuable  historical  facts  have 
toms  "  (Henry  Holt  &  Go.X  discusses  the  prob-  been  gleaned  and  admirably  digested  from  in- 
lems  connected  with  the  savage  stage  of  de-  accessible  and  scattered  documents, 
velopment.  M.  D.  Oonway,  in  **  Demonologj  The  republication  of  the  chmcs  of  American 
and  Devil-Lore "  (Henry  Holt  &  Go.),  gives  oratory  serves  the  double  purpose  of  preserve 
the  fmiu  of  many  years*  study  of  a  subject  ing  modeb  <tf  the  grand,  impressive,  and  full- 
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flavored  national  style  of  rhetoric,  which  hag  raphy  of  a  man  of  rare  force  and  purity  of 
einoe  too  often  degenerated  into  empty  bom-  character.  ^*  John  Lothrop  MoUey,''  by  Dr. 
bast,  and  of  keeping  before  the  minds  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (Honghton,  Osgood  & 
people  the  inherent  and  ever-reoarring  prob-  Co.),  is  a  generons  tribute  of  praise  to  a  dead 
lems  of  the  American  form  of  government,  friend,  and  a  vindication  of  Motley*s  character 
The  ^'Addresses  and  Orations"  of  RufasChoate  and  conduct  as  a  diplomatist.  **  Destmction 
(Little,  Brown  &  Go.)  preserve  and  exemplify  and  Recoostmction  "  is  a  book  of  personal  re- 
those  characteristics  of  poetry  and  imagination  miniscences  of  the  war  of  secession  by  Gen- 
and  harmonious  flow,  which  at  one  time,  to-  eral  Richard  Taylor,  of  the  Confederate  Army 
gether  with  a  high  moral  inspiration,  distin-  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  The  "  Memoir  of  8.  8. 
guished  American  oratory,  and  of  which  the  Prentiss  "  (Charles  8cribner^s  8ons)  preserves 
speeches  of  Rufus  Choate  furnish  some  of  the  memory  of  a  once  famous  wit  and  orator, 
the  purest,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  examples,  and  reveals  the  social  condition  of  the  South- 
Webster's  more  famous  speeches  have  also  been  west  in  the  ante-bellum  times.  The  *'*■  Personal 
published,  accompanied  with  a  critical  essay  Memoirs  "  of  E.  D.  Mansfield  is  a  volume  of 
by  £.  P.  Whipple  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  interesting  reminiscences  by  a  vetem  Western 
Several  of  the  Biographic  and  Memoirs  pub-  journalist  (Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.). 
lished  during  the  year  are  chiefly  valuable  A  most  interesting  volume  of  reminiscences 
through  the  light  they  shed  upon  history,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic  era  is 
^*  Petrus  Martyr  "  is  an  account  of  the  earliest  the  **  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Rdmusat,**  con- 
historian  of  discoveries  in  America,  the  fruit  taining  remarkable  revelations  concerning  Na- 
of  researches  in  American  libraries,  written  by  poleon,  and  novel  details  of  the  secret  history 
H.  A.  Schumacher,  German  Consul-General,  of  the  First  Empire,  and  interesting  pictures 
and  issued  by  the  German  publisher  £.  Steiger  of  court  life  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  **  Bismarck 
of  New  York.  The  Diary  of  Judge  SeweU,  in  the  Franco-German  War,  1871 "  (Charles 
which  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  life  and  man-  Scribner's  Sons),  is  a  translation  of  a  diary 
ners  in  Boston  at  the  end  of  the  seventeentii  kept  by  the  Chancellor's  secretary,  Dr.  Moritz 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Busch,  the  Boswellian  minuteness  and  unre- 
has  been  often  used  by  colonial  historians,  but  serve  of  which  has  aided  in  rendering  the  perw 
has  been  recently  published  in  its  entirety  for  sonality  of  the  German  statesman  much  more 
the  first  time  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  familiar  to  the  world  than  it  was  before  the 
Society.   "  The  New  Puritan,"  by  James  8.  Pike  publication  of  this  curious  work.    Two  French 

glarper  &  Brothers),  is  an  account  of  Robert  works  on  the  late  President  Thiers  and  the 
ike,  a  man  ahead  of  his  age  who  lived  in  the  events  in  which  he  was  a  prominent  actor  have 
days  of  Salem  witchcraft.  J.  N.  Arnold's  been  published  in  translations :  **  The  Govem- 
'*  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold  "  (Chicago,  Jansen,  ment  of  M.  Thiers,  from  the  8th  of  February, 
McOlnrg  &  Co.)  contains  new  facts,  and  is  an  1871,  to  the  24th  of  May,  1878,"  by  Jules  Si- 
attempt  to  rescue  the  name  of  the  impetuous  mon  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  and  '^  The  Life 
and  selfish  officer  from  the  obloquy  which  has  of  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,"  by  Francois  le  Goff 
attached  to  it.  "  The  Life  of  Albert  Gallatin,"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons), 
by  Henry  Adams,  and  the  "  Writings  of  Albert  A  few  of  the  biographical  publications  of  the 
Gallatin "  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  contain,  year,  of  literary,  artistic,  or  personal  interest, 
though  in  an  excessively  voluminous  form,  a  are  equally  worthy  of  note.  *^  Hector  Berlioz " 
valuable  store  of  information  upon  an  eventful  is  a  collection  of  the  letters  and  musical  criti- 
formative  epoch  in  American  history,  and  in-  cisms  of  an  erratic  and  impetuous  man  of 
troduce  to  the  reader  a  man  who,  fh>m  his  high  genius,  who  did  much  for  the  development  of 
character  and  the  important  part  he  played  in  musical  art  both  as  a  critic  and  as  a  composer; 
politics,  deserves  not  to  be  lorgotten.  ''  The  these  interesting  memoirs  are  translated  by 
Life  and  Epoch  of  Hamilton,"  by  Judge  George  William  F.  Aptborp,  and  published  by  Henry 
Shea  (Hongliton,  O^ood  &  Co.),  is  a  pane-  Holt  &  Co.  Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Kemble's 
gyrical  essay  upon  the  life  and  works  of  that  "Records  of  a  Girlhood  "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
statesman,  containing  much  biographical  infor-  is  a  pleasant  volume  of  reminiscences  of  intel- 
mation  that  is  new  concerning  the  earlier  por-  lectnal  society  in  England  and  America  fifty 
tion  of  his  career.  "The  Life  of  David  Glasgow  years  ago,  recalling  the  very  life  and  atmos- 
Farragut,"  by  his  son  Loyall  Farragut  (D.  Ap-  phere  of  the  past  generation.  An  agreeable 
pleton  &  Co.),  is  a  book  of  deep  and  varied  in-  volume  of  literary  biography  by  Professor  Hjal- 
terest;  the  great  naval  commander  is  made  to  mar  H.  Boyesen,  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
tell  the  story  of  his  own  life,  as  far  as  pos-  ner's  Sons,  dt^als  with  the  lives  and  works  of 
sible,  by  extracts  from  his  diaries,  dear  and  Goethe  and  Schiller,  reflecting  the  spirit  and 
vigorous  in  style,  manly  and  elevated  in  tone,  tenor  of  German  criticism ;  it  is  a  work  which 
and  full  of  individuality,  containing  life-like  bears  the  impress  of  sincere  and  sympathetic 
sketches  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  Ameri-  labor,  written  in  a  clear  and  masterly  style.  A 
can  navy,  and  spirited  accounts  of  the  sea-en-  series  of  biographies  of  "American  Authors" 
gagementfl  from  the  war  of  1812  down  to  the  is  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
close  of  the  civil  war;  it  is  a  valuable  contri-  "  A  Life  Worth  Living,"  by  Leonard  Woolsey 
bntion  to  American  history,  as  well  as  a  biog-  Bacon  (New  York,  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  i 
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Co.)i  is  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Emily  Bliss  Ooold,  an  Osgood  &  Co.),  are  poems  with  dramatic  sab- 
American  Protestant  lady  who  devoted  herself  j*ects,  depicting  the  experiences  of  diiferent 
to  labors  of  reform  and  education  among  the  imaginary  characters  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
poor  of  Rome.  The  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  some  of  them  serioos  studies  of  the  passions 
Seton,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  J.  White  and  some  of  a  lighter  nature.  A  new  volume 
(Baltimore,  Kelly,  Piet  &  Co.).  is  a  biography  of  poetry  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  *^  Dramatic 
of  a  lady  whose  memory  is  held  in  high  rever-  Persons  and  Moods*'  (Houghton.  Osgood  & 
ence  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America,  the  Co.),  contains  more  subtle  psychological  stud- 
foundress  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  les,  presented  in  a  more  elaborate  but  less 
in  the  United  States.  lucid  poetical  form.  "  Along  the  Way,"  by 
There  is  no  lack  of  writers  of  Euayi  in  the  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  (Charles  8cribner*s  Sons), 
United  States ;  yet,  owing  to  the  facUitles  af-  is  a  volume  of  pleasant  and  simple  lyric  poetry, 
forded  by  the  periodical  press  for  the  publica-  **  In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers,"  by 
tion,  and  the  preservation  also,  of  their  produc-  Elaine  and  Dora  Goodale  (G.  P.  Putnam*s 
tions,  they  are  seldom  reproduced  in  book  form.  Sons),  is  a  second  series  of  poems  by  two  young 
'^Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,"  by  John  Bur-  New  England  girla,  whose  subjects  are  sup- 
roughs  (Houghton,  Osgood  ^  Co.)i  is  a  coUeo-  plied  by  the  native  flora  of  the  district.  ^*  A 
tion  of  essays  written  in  the  best  vein  of  this  Masque  of  Poets  "  is  a  volume  of  the ''  No  Name 
consummate  literary  artist  and  lover  of  nature,  Series  "  (Roberts  Brothers),  containing  anony- 
whose  works  appeal  with  singular  force  to  the  mous  contributions  from  the  poets,  which 
admiration  of  the  American  public  as  being  in-  present  the  variety  of  theme  and  manner  that 
stinct  with  poetry,  but  with  a  poetry  which  might  have  been  e3q)ected,  and  are  generally 
accepts  and  allies  itself  with  science  and  com-  marked  by  a  freshness  and  exceUence  which 
mon  sense.  Some  of  the  earlier  articles  in  the  could  not  have  been  expected  in  a  collection  of 
"  North  American  Review,"  by  famous  Ameri-  invited  poems.  '*  Brieis  of  a  Barrister  "  is  the 
can  authors,  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  title  of  a  volume  of  society  verses  by  E.  R. 
by  the  editor,  Allen  Thomdike  Rice  (D.  Ap-  Johns  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).    The  first  col- 

Eleton  Ae  Co.).  Judge  J.  D.  Catenas  **  Miscel-  lection  of  the  ballads  of  Thomas  Dunn  English 
tnies "  are  essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  Robert 
social  and  scientific  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.).  D.  Joyce's  **  Blanid  "  is  a  historical  poem  based 
A  considerable  number  of  books  of  Poetry  on  old  Irish  legends,  written  by  the  author  of 
have  been  published  during  the  past  year.  *'Deirdr6"  (Roberts  Brothers'  *'No  Name 
The  younger  poets  seem  to  lack  the  true  in-  Series  ").  Henry  Abbey's  ^'  Poems  "  (D.  Apple- 
apiration,  the  flavor  of  the  soil,  and  the  vigor-  ton  A  Co.^  relate  to  historical  subjects ;  they 
ons  and  natural  powers  of  expression,  with  have  already  been  published  and  well  received 
which  the  older  generation  stirred  and  en-  in  England.  *'A11  Quiet  along  the  Potomac, 
chanted  the  popular  mind.  An  edition  of  and  other  Poems,"  is  a  collection  of  short 
Longfellow,  published  by  Houghton,  Osgood  &  pieces  of  verse  on  domestic  and  pathetic  sub- 
Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  elabo-  jects  by  Ethel  Lynn  Beers  (Philadelphia,  Porter 
rately  illustrated  publications  ever  attempted  in  &  Coates).  ^^  The  Historical  Poetry  of  the  An- 
America:  about  half  of  the  pictures  are  actual  oient  Hebrews,"  by  Michael  Heilprin  (D.  Ap- 
views  and  portraits  of  places  and  persons  men-  pleton  &  Co.),  is  a  scholarly  critical  disquisition, 
tioned  by  the  poet.  The  ^^  Poems  "  of  Sarah  with  new  translations  of  the  poetical  books  of 
Helen  Whitman  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.)  the  Bible. 

were  inspired  more  perhaps  by  association  with  Novels  stream  f^om  the  press  in  an  increasing 
poets  and  admiration  for  their  works  than  by  flood.  Those  who  deprecate  the  influence  of 
an  original  poetic  instinct;  yet  they  must  flnd  this  kind  of  literature  should  remember  that  an 
admirers  for  their  own  sake,  as  not  only  true  increase  in  the  novels  which  flgure  in  the  lists 
to  the  models  chosen,  but  delivering  the  senti-  of  the  booksellers  means  a  decrease  in  a  per- 
ments  of  a  high-toned  and  thoughtful  mind,  nlcious  class  of  flction  with  which  they  come 
The  sonnets  of  George  MoEnight,  **  Life  and  into  competition,  which  spreads  false  views  of 
Death  "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  have  nothing  of  society,  false  principles  of  morality,  and  all 
the  nature  of  the  modem  sensuous  and  pictur-  kinds  of  misinformation.  In  many  novels  of 
esque  poetry ;  they  deal  with  moral  truths,  and  .the  better  kind  much  serious  thought  and  much 
carry  more  weight  and  dignity  in  that  they  genuine  information  are  interwoven  in  the  web 
have  no  garnish  wliatever  derived  from  poeticid  of  the  story.  A  fair  general  education  is  often 
figures  and  imagery  of  either  the  present  or  a  attained  from  the  reading  of  novels  alone, 
past  manner,  while  still  remaining  strictly  Moreover,  the  realistic  novel  of  the  d:iy  is  not 
poetical  in  form  and  substance.  J.  J.  Piatt's  open  to  the  strictures  uauaUy  passed  upon  flc- 
**  Poems  of  House  and  Home  "  (Houghton,  Os-  tion.  Although  not  altogether  free  from  ad- 
good  &  Co.),  containing  many  pieces  which  ventitious  allurements  and  tricks  of  art,  its 
have  not  appeared  in  former  collections,  is  purpose,  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  society,  to 
marked  by  a  unity  of  spirit  and  theme,  the  sub-  embody  sociological  facts,  makes  it  a  genuine 
jects  being  such  as  have  given  the  poet  some  study  of  history  of  the  highest  character.  For 
of  his  best  inspirations.  Nora  Perry's  '^Her  the  first  time  in  the  hbtory  of  AmericHn  litera- 
Lover's  Friend,  and  other  Poems "  (Houghton,  ture  there  has  arisen  a  school  of  American 
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novelists,  who  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  well  developed,  the  dramatio  theme  original 
weU-spring  of  nature  and  model  their  dramatio  bnt  not  extravagant  nor  unpleasant,  and  the 
personages  after  social  types  actnallj  observed,  style  refined  and  correct  **  Modern  Fishen  of 
in  a  new  edition  of  **  Oncle  Tom^s  Oabin,*^  con-  Men  '*  (D.  Appleton  &  Oo.)  is  a  fdthful  study 
taining  also  a  bibliographical  account  of  the  of  life  in  a  small  American  town.  *'  A  OenUe 
work  and  its  translations  in  all  the  literary  Belle,"  by  Ohristian  Reid  [Francis  8.  Fisher], 
languages  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Btowe  gives  a  is  one  of  Appleton*s  "  Handy- Volume  "  books. 
simple  and  touching  recital  of  the  geneeos  of  ^^Oolonel  Dunwoddie,  Millionaire"  (Haiper  A 
this  epochal  book  in  her  mind.  **  The  Lady  of  Brothers),  is  a  realistic  picture  of  life  in  the 
Aroostook,"  by  W.  D.  Ho  wells  (Houghton,  Os>  Southern  States.  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons  have 
good  &  Go.),  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  published  Frank  R.  Stockton's  laughable  stories 
novels  which  have  been  produced  in  the  United  of  *^  Rudder  Grange."  "  Tales  of  Table  Moun- 
States ;  it  is  more  rounded  and  more  artisti-  tain "  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Go.)  are  some  of 
cally  complete  than  the  preceding  works  of  the  Bret  Harte's  later  short  stories.  *"  Oordon  Bdd- 
author,  and  is  characterized  in  a  fuller  measure  win ;  The  Philosopher's  Pendulum ;  Liquid- 
by  the  fine  qualities  which  distinguish  his  style,  ated ;  The  Seer  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Go.),  are  four 
refined  humor,  well  conceived  and  finely  sus-  international  stories  whose  scenes  and  charao- 
tained  characters,  bright,  incisive  strokes  of  ters  are  taken  from  the  various  countries  where 
characterization,  shrewd  observation  of  life  and  the  author  has  resided ;  they  are  well  eon- 
manners,  and  a  fine  appreciation  of  esthetic  ceived  and  possess  strong  and  good  onalities. 
propriety.  In  two  novels  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen's  ^^Falconberg"  is  an 
'^The  Europeans"  and  ''Daisy  Miller,"  his  idealized  story,  whose  characters  are  Nor- 
favorite  study  of  contrasted  types  of  character,  wegian  emigrants,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the 
developed  under  the  variant  social  conditions  Scandinavian  character  and  the  sentiments  of 
of  Europe  and  America,  is  still  his  theme,  ban-  American  liberty  are  gracefully  and  eloquently 
died  with  the  dramatic  consequence  in  charac-  depicted.  A  romance  by  F.  Hassaurek,  ''The 
ter-drawing,  the  gleamiug  wit,  and  the  finished  Secret  of  the  Andes  "  (Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke 
neatness  of  style  which  make  his  sketchy  &  Co.),  presents  with  historical  fidelity  the  oon- 
stories  finished  products  of  novelistio  art  de-  dition  of  the  Peruvians  aftor  the  conquest  and 
spite  tlieir  scanty  and  poor  materials.  *'  An  tbeir  lon^^gs  and  struggles  for  liberty.  An- 
mtemational  Episode  "  is  another  recent  study  other  historical  romance,  '*  The  Puritan  and 
in  the  same  limited  field  of  observation,  even  the  Quaker  "  (6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  well- 
slighter  in  dramatic  construction  and  thinner  written  picture  of  life  in  old  New  England, 
in  substance  than  its  predecessors.  Frances  '*  Captain  Nelson "  (Harper  &  Brothers)  is  a 
Hodgson  Burnett,  who  in  a  former  work  has  tale  of  colonial  times  by  the  well-known  anti- 
depicted  life  among  the  humble  classes  in  Lan-  Q]d<U7  and  historian,  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 
casbire  with  great  force,  originality,  and  nat-  The  following  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
uralness,  now  appears  with  a  fresh  novel  of  other  successful  novels  of  the  year:  '^TbeUn- 
nmilar  character,  and  not  behind  her  former  known  City,"  by  W.  F.  Waslibume  (Jesse 
writing^s  in  truthful  character-drawing  and  Haney  ife  Co.);  ''The  Felmeres,"  by  Sada 
dramatic  force.  Three  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  earlier  Elliott  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.);  "Di  Gary,"  by 
stories,  ^* Kathleen  Mavoumeen,"  "Theo,"  M.  Jacqueline  Thornton  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.); 
"Pretty  Polly  Pemberton"  (J.  B.  Linpincott),  Bertha  M.  Clay's  "Lady  Damar's  Secret"  (O. 
it  was  an  injustice  to  reprint  after  ner  riper  W.  Oarleton  As  Co.) ;  Miss  Susan  Warner's  "  My 
and  better  work.  "  Airy  Fairy  Lilian  '*  (J.  B.  Desire,"  a  story  of  the  present  (Robert  Garter 
Lippincott)  is  an  exhilarating  novel  of  the  light-  &  Brothers) ;  "  The  Breton  Mills,"  by  Charles 
est  kind.  George  W.  Cable's  "Old  Creole'  J,  Bellamy  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) ;  "An  Ear- 
Days"  contains  several  novelettes  by  a  new  nest  Trifler"  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.); 
author,  w  hich  are  saturated  with  the  local  color  "  His  Mtgesty,  Myself  "  (Roberts  Brothers' "  No 
of  scenes  fruitful  of  materials  for  romance ;  the  Name  Series  "). 

Creole  life  is  treated  with  artistic  instinct  and       Translations  and  adaptations  from  the  letd- 

aflTords  a  fascinating  story.     "Signer  Monal-  ing  Continental  novelists,  as  well  as  all  the 

dini's  Niece "  (Roberts  Brothers),  one  of  the  more   popular   novels  wnioh  the   numerous 

numerous  class  of  cosmopolitan  novels,  written  •  novel-writing  profession  in  the  British  Isles 

by  an  American  resident  in  Rome  [Miss  M.  A.  produce,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  large  capa- 

Tincker],  is  still  one  of  the  best  constructed  city  of  the  American  public  for  this  class  of 

and  most  workmanlike  stories  in  the  "No  literature.     The   more  important    translated 

Name  Series."    "  As  it  may  Happen  "  (Porter  novels  offered  to  the  public  during  the  year  are 

&  Coates)  is  a  novel  of  American  scenes  con-  as  follows :  "  The  Maid  of  Stralsund,"  by  the 

taining  some  strong  realistic  touches.    "  The  masterly  Dutch  novelist  De  Liefde  (New  York, 

Coloners  Opera  Cloak,"  anumber  in  the  second  Dodd,  Mead    &    Co.);    "A    Thorough   Bo- 

"  No  Name  Sv^ries  "  (Roberts  Brothers),  is  a  h6mienne,"  by  Mme.  Charles  Reybaud,  one  of 

lively  and  laufrhable  story.    "Detmold,  a  Ro-  the  "New  Handy- Volume  Series"  (D.  Apple- 

mance,"  by  W.  H.  Bbhop  (Houghton,  Osgood  ton  ft  Go.) ;  Henry  Gr6ville's  [Mme.  Durand's] 

A  Co.),  belongs  to  the  better  class  of  American  "  Bonne-Marie  "  and  "  Philomene'a  Marriages  " 

novels ;  the  characters  are  clearly  ouUined  and  (Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Co.),  the  aoenes 
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of  whioh  are  laid  in  the  native  land  of  the  are  relaxed  in  an  age  of  drifting  skepticiBni. 
aathor,  vrhioh  ahe  lately  occupied  as  a  new  and  The  **  Problema  of  Life  and  Mind  "  of  the  ver- 
fraitfal  field  for  her  delicioas  social  pictares;  satile  and  akillfol  author,  George  Henry  Lew ea, 
*'The  Diary  of  a  Woman,"  by  the  refined  and  are  his  matoreat  and  moat  thoaghtful  work.- 
admired  OcUre  Fenillet  (D.  Appleton  &  Oo.) ;  The  first  one  of  the  third  series,  ''  The  8tady 
'*  Raymonde,*'  by  Andr6  Theuriet  (D.  Appleton  of  Psychology,  its  Object,  Scope,  and  Method  " 
ds  Go.);  "Jean  T^teroPs  Idea,"  by  the  popular  (Boston,  Houghton.  Osgood  &  Co.),  was  left 
Oherbuliez  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.);  '^L^Assom-  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  is  given  to  the 
moir,"  "  Nana,"  and  other  works  by  Emile  world  by  his  widow,  who  supplied  the  neoea- 
Zola,  the  leader  of  the  French  realists  (T.  B.  sary  work  of  editing  and  revision.  *^  The  Re- 
Peterson  &  Brothers) ;  "  At  a  High  Price,"  distic  Assumptions  of  Modern  Science  Exam* 
by  E.  Werner  [£.  B&rstenbinder],  published  in  ined  "  is  a  controversial  treatise  by  Thomas  M. 
the  '^Oobweb  Series"  of  Estes  ^  Lauriat;  Herbert  (New  York,  Macmillan  £  Oo.).  Wil- 
'*  Young  Maugars,"  by  Andr6  Theuriet  (D.  liamHnrrellMallook's"  Is  Life  Worth  Living?" 
Appleton  (fe  Oo.) ;  "  Castle  Hohenwald,"  by  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  that  author's  volumes 
Aaolph  Streckfuss,  translated  by  Mrs.  Wister.  of  satirical,  trifling,  airy  reflections  on  the 

SJ.  B.  Lippincott  &  Oo.) ;  E.  Marlitt^s  [Eugenie  intellectual  conflicts  of  the  age,  written  with 
^ohn*s]  "  In  the  Sohillingsconrt,"  translated  by  the  levity  of  a  mind  which  seems  neither  to 
Mrs.  Wister  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Oo.) ;  *^  Mar-  possess  a  serious  faith  nor  to  be  troubled  by 
kof,  the  Ru^ian  Violinist,"  another  bright  serious  doubts  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
novel  from  the  French  of  Henry  Gr^ville  (T.  B.  Sons).  Maudaley's  ''  Pathology  of  the  Mind  " 
Peterson  Ae  Brothers) ;  and  ^^  Tales  from  the  (D.  Appleton  &  Oo.)  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
€krman  of  Paul  Heyse  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Go.),  physiological  psychology.  An  admirable  series 
whioh  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  most  agree-  of  elementary  works  on  special  scientific  sub- 
able  modern  writer  of  short  stories.  jects,  ^'Text-Books  of  Science"  (D.  Appleton 
LITERATURE,  BRITISH,  IN  1879.  Not  &Oo.),  includes ''The  Elements  of  Mechanics," 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  literature  required  by  Professor  T.  M.  Goodeve ;  ''  Metals,"  by  0. 
for  the  intellectual  nourishment  of  the  people  L.  Bloxam ;  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
of  the  United  States  is  the  product  of  Ameri-  Inorganic  Ohemistry,"  by  Br.  W.  A.  Miller ; 
can  pens.  A  nation  of  readers,  the  Amerieans  '*  Theory  of  Heat,"  by  the  late  Professor  J. 
avail  themselves  of  the  labors  of  the  numerous  0.  Maxwell ;  "  The  Strength  of  Materials  and 
profession  of  well-trained  writers  in  England  Structures,"  by  J.  Anderson ;  ''  Electricity  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  enumeration  of  the  Magnetism,"  by  Professor  F.  Jenkins;  ''  Work- 
products  of  American  literature  proper  gives  a  shop  Appliances,"  by  0.  P.  B.  Shelley :  *'  Prin- 
very  incomplete  idea  of  the  literature  actually  ciples  of  Mechanics,"  by  Professor  Goodeve; 
reanired  and  consumed.  The  widely  separated  ''  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Ohem- 
ana  politically  divided  English-speaking  nations  Istry,"  by  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong ;  "  The 
are  becoming  reunited  in  taste,  thought,  and  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  and  Laboratory 
feeling  through  reading  the  same  literature.  Practice,"  by  Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe ;  ''  Teleg- 
They  form  more  truly  than  formerly  a  single  raphy,"  by  W.  H.  Preece  and  J.  Sivewright; 
reading  public  The  successful  English  author  ''  Railway  Appliances,"  by  J.  W.  Barry ;  ''  The 
is  sure  of  an  American  public,  and  American  Art  of  Electrometallurgy,"  by  J.  Gore ;  **  In- 
authors  are  read  and  admired  in  Great  Brit^un.  trodnction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  Philos- 
The  use  of  a  common  literature  in  these  two  ophy,"  by  W.  A.  Tilden ;  *^  The  Elements  of 
distant,  populous,  and  progressive  countries  is  Machine  Design,'*  by  Professor  W.  0.  Unwin ; 
most  salutary  in  preserving  in  its  purity  and  "  Treatise  on  Photography,"  by  De  W.  Ab- 
power  a  noble  ana  expressive  languid,  in  cor-  ney ;  and  "  The  Study  of  Rocks,"  by  Frank 
recting  false  and  erratic  tendencies,  and  in  in-  Rutly.  Professor  Grant  Allen,  in  *^The  Color 
fusingnew  thought  and  stimulating  intellectual  Sense"  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.),  combats 
activity,  no  w  in  the  one  nation,  now  in  the  other,  the  theory  of  Magnus  and  Gladstone  that  the 
Herbert  Spencer's  **  Data  of  Ethics "  (New  perception  of  colors  is  a  faculty  developed 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  the  first  part  of  m  man  through  civilization.  Of  Roscoe  and 
the  final  and  most  important  of  the  series  of  Schorlemmer's  *^  Treatise  on  Chemistry "  ^D. 
works  in  which  the  author's  system  of  philoso-  Appleton  &  Co.),  the  second  volume  deals  with 
phy  is  unfolded.  The  profoundest  expositor  the  metals  in  a  very  complete  and  oompre- 
of  the  synthetic  prindples  and  method  which  hensive  manner.  Gegenbauer^s  ^^  Elements  of 
form  the  groundwork  of  present  science,  Spen-  Comparative  Anatomy  "  (Maomillan  &  Co*)  is 
oer  has  already  attained  a  commanding  position  the  standard  work  on  zodlogy  treated  from  the 
as  a  guide  and  philosopher.  If  the  evolution  standpoint  of  the  evolutionist  school,  now  for 
doctrines  are  to  become  the  belief  of  the  fa-  the  first  time  placed  within  the  reach  of  Eng- 
ture,  this  may  prove  a  supremely  epoch-making  lish  readers. 

book ;  for  the  establishment  of  a  basis  of  moral-  Among  the  small,  readable  manuals  for  popu- 
Ity,  a  settled  faith,  though  founded  on  science,  lar  instruction,  which  have  multiplied  so  great- 
must  lead  to  a  revival  of  conscience,  must  erect  ly  within  the  last  few  years,  none  will  serve  a 
a  fundamental  sanction,  and  reawaken  the  better  purpose  than  the  series  of  *'  Health 
springs  and  principles  of  moral  action  whioh  Primers  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  prepared  by 
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seTenil  eminent  medioal  and  scientific  men  in  tiquity,"  by  Evelyn  Abbot,  is  being  published 
London,  including  ** Exercise  and  Training,**  by  R.  Bentley  4^  Son  of  London;  it  is  from  a 
^Alcohol,"  *' The  House  and  its  Surroundings,"  revised  edition,  and  gives  the  latest  results  of 
**  Premature  Death,"  ^*  Personal  Appearances  Biblical  research  and  hieroglyphic  and  cunei- 
in  Health  and  Disease,"  ^^  Baths  and  Bathing,"  form  interpretations.  A  compendium  of  the 
and  ^'The  Skin."  Bei^amin  Ward  Richardson's  researches  m  Aryan  antiquities  and  the  prehis- 
*^  A  Ministry  of  Health,"  and  other  addresses,  tone  condition  of  society,  under  the  title  of 
are  earnest  appeals  in  the  interest  of  sanitary  ''The  Dawn  of  History"  (Charles  Scribner's 
progress.  Sons),  has  been  compiled  in  a  form  adapted  for 
A  number  of  books  of  Tra/oel  of  unusaal  in-  easy  popular  reading  by  C.  F.  Keary.  The  sub- 
terest  have  been  published.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  ject  of  comparative  mythology  is  ably  and  ex- 
Dale's  '*  Impressions  of  America  "  (D.  Appleton  haustively  treated  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W. 
&  Oo.'s  "Handy-Volume  Series")  is  a  higlily  Cox  in  "The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Na- 
appreciative  account  of  American  institutions  tions  "  (London,  C.  Eeegan  Paul  &  Co.) ;  he 
and  society.  "Our  Autumn  Holidays  on  French  goes  farther  tlian  his  predecessors  in  tracing 
Rivers,"  by  J.  L.  MoUoy,  is  a  lively  narrative  affiliations  between  the  legends  of  the  different 
of  a  boating  excursion,  recounted  in  a  re-  nations,  and  affirms  that  all  the  Aryan  national 
freshing  t«ine  of  youthful  frolic  and  ei\joyment  epics  had  their  source  and  groundwork  in  the 
of  outdoor  life  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers),  same  original  pantheistic  intexpretation  of  the 
"Through  Asiatic  Turkey,"  by  Grattan  Geary  phenomena  ox  nature.  "Fairy  Tales,  their 
(London,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.),  con-  Origin  and  Meaning,"  is  a  popular  account  of 
tains  the  views  of  an  intelligent  and  judicious  the  historical  origin  of  legends  by  John  Thack- 
observer  of  the  Turkish  question,  formed  no  ray  Bunco,  forming  the  twenty -fifth  volume 
tlie  spot  by  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Ian-  of  Appletons'  "New  Handy- Volume  Series." 
guage  and  customs  of  the  country.  A  more  In  "  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Re- 
studious  and  systematic  work  on  Asiatic  Tnr-  ligion  "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  Max  Mliller 
key  is  McOoan's  "  Our  New  Protectorate  "  has  at  last  broached  a  subject  in  which  he  is  no 
(London,  Chapman  &  Hall),  in  which  is  gath-  longer  a  mere  popnlarizer  of  other  men's  dis- 
ered  a  mass  of  economical,  geographical,  social,  coveries  and  retailer  of  others'  thoughts.  In 
ethnic, 
the 


cension, 

record  of  experiences  and  observations  of  an  ideas  of  his  own.  Spencer  Walpole  has  exe- 
English  lady  who  accompanied  her  husband  to  cuted  bis  contemporary  history  of  England, 
the  lonely  island  in  the  middle  of  the  South  "  A  History  of  England  from  the  Conclusion 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  expedition  for  the  de-  of  the  Great  War  in  1815"  (London,  Long- 
termination  of  the  sun's  parallax.  Mosely's  mans.  Green  &  Co.),  with  a  bold  and  steady 
"  Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the  Challenger  "  is  hand ;  it  is  a  sagacious  mspection  into  the 
an  agreeable  recital  of  experiences  and  obser-  politics  and  a  luminous  review  of  the  social 
yations  on  the  famous  scientific  voyage,  a  pop-  and  literary  development  of  England  in  the 
ular  narrative  which  touches  on  the  scientific  recent  period.  Juftin  McCarthy's  *^  History 
purposes  and  results  of  the  expedition  only  of  Our  Own  Tiroes  "  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons) 
where  they  are  of  interest  to  the  reading  pub-  is  an  extremely  graphic  and  entertaining  as 
lie  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  "  Wanderings  in  Pata-  well  as  a  judicious  and  impartial  survey  of  re- 
gonia,"  by  Julius  Beerbohro,  is  one  of  Henry  cent  British  history,  commencing  at  the  acces- 
Holt  &  Co.'s  "Leisure -Hour  Series."  "A  sion  of  Queen  Victoria.  "The  French  Revo- 
Fow  Months  in  New  Guinea"  is  an  account  of  lutionary  Epoch  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.J  is  a 
a  residence  in  that  little-known  land  by  Octa-  history  of  France  from  the  French  Revolution 
vins  C.  Stone  (Harper  &  Brothers).  to  the  close  of  the  German  war  by  the  able 
In  the  department  of  EUtory,  sereral  im-  translator  of  Taine,  Henri  Van  Laun.  In  "  The 
portant  works  have  appeared  in  the  branch  of  Renaissance  in  Italy  "  (New  York,  Henry 
historical  sociology  which  deals  with  the  origin  Holt  &  Co.)  John  Addington  Symonds  has 
of  civilization,  in  which  such  fruitful  results  given  a  philosophical  study  of  one  of  the  most 
have  been  obtained  through  the  application  of  interesting  revolutions  of  ideas  and  manners 
the  methods  inaugurated  by  the  comparative  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  The 
philologists.  Pezzi's"  Aryan  Philology,"  trans-  able  history  of  the  luxuriant  development  of 
fated  by  E.  S.  Roberts  (London,  Trabner  &  art  and  the  attendant  revolution  in  thought 
Co.),  is  a  compendium  of  the  science  of  com-  and  manners  in  France  under  the  invigorating 
parative  philology  itself  in  its  present  condi-  influence  of  the  humanistic  and  classical  re- 
tion.  Professor  W.  E.  Heam  of  Melbourne,  vival,  entitled  "The  Renaissance  of  Art  in 
in  "The  Aryan  Household"  (London,  Long-  France,"  by  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison  (London,  0. 
mans,  Green  &  Co.),  groups  together  the  re-  Eeegan  Paul  &  Co.),  is  a  fitting  supplement  to 
searches  into  the  constitution  of  early  society  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  movement  at  its 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  picture  of  fountain-head  by  Mr.  Symonds.  Greorge  Fin- 
the  life  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  race,  lay's  "  History  of  Greece,"  revised  by  H.  F. 
A  translation  of  Duncker's  "  History  of  An-  Tozer  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press),  is  the  ripe  and 
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learned  work  of  a  sagacious  historian,  embrao-  John  A.  Symonds  on  Perej  Bysshe  Shelley, 
ing  the  history  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race  and  William  Black  on  Oliver  Qoldsmith,  Mark  Pat- 
extending  down  to  the  most  recent  times :  the  tison  on  Milton,  Dean  Ohnrch  on  Spenser, 
present  edition  is  almost  a  new  work,  every  William  Minto  on  Daniel  I^efoe,  and  rrofes- 
paragraph  showing  the  marks  of  revision,  and  sor  Shairp  on  Robert  Bnms.    The  most  im- 
a  larae  amount  of  new  matter  having  been  port&nt  of  the  series  from  its  philosophical 
added.    **  New  Greece,'*  by  Lewis  Sergeant  and  tendential  character  is  Professor  Hazley's 
(Oassell,  Potter  &  Qalpin),  records  the  remark-  study   of   Hnme ;    another  of  the   volumes, 
able  material  and   political  progress  of  the  which  mast  have  considerable  influence  on 
Greeks  daring  the  present  century,  and  de-  political  thought,  is  the  study  of  Burke,  by 
fends  their  aims  and  claims  in  relation  to  the  the  editor  of  the  series,  John  Morley.    The 
Eastern  question.    A  contribution  of  consider-  series  contains  a  sketch  of  Thackeray  by  his 
able  value  to  the  history  of  the  last  century  is  brother-novelist  Anthony  Trollope,  which,  if  it 
the  Duo  de  BrogUe^s  "  The  Eing^s  Secret  '*  does  not  give  a  thoroughly  adequate  estimate 
(Oassell,  Petter  &  Galpin),  containing  the  se-  of  the  subject,  is  a  frank  discussion  of  the 
cret  correspondence  of  Louis  XV.    '^Selection  scope  and  mission  of  the  English  novel  from 
from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Macvey  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  won  dis- 
Napier,  Esq."  (Macmillan  &  Oo.),  is  a  book  tinotion  in  composing  them, 
which  initiates  the  reader  into  the  secret  coun-  Among  the  recently  published  collections  of 
oils  of  the  ^*  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  reveals  Euay$y  the  first  volume  of  the  series  ^'  Glean- 
the  literary  privacy,  the  jealousies  and  ambi-  ings  of  Past  Years,  1844-'78,"  of  William  E. 
tions  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  Whig  party.  Gladstone  (Oharles  Soribner's  Sons),  is  a  book 
'^The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens*'  (Charles  as  replete  with  thought  and  scholarship  as  the 
Scribner*s  Sons)  is  a  book  which  acquaints  the  former  productions  of  the  literary  statesman ; 
reader  more  thoroughly  with  the  character  of  the  first  of  the  seven  contains  the  essay  on 
the  great  novelist  than  any  of  the  lives  and  America,  *^  Kin  beyond  Sea,"  which  aroused 
reminiscences  of  him  which  have  appeared,  conniderable  feeling  against  the  author  on  its 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  in  **  The  Life  of  J.  first  publication.     In  Matthew  Arnold^s  new 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A."  (Roberts  Brothers),  res-  volume  of ''  Mixed  Essays  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
ones  the  memory  of  the  great  English  painter  the  philosophical  critic  makes  a  strenaous  ap- 
from  the  cloudy  regions  to  which  the  extra va-  peal,  notably  in  the  lecture  on  *'  Equality  " 
ffant  panegyrics  of  Raskin  had  consigned  it,  here  reprodacei),  in  favor  of  a  more  invigorat- 
dealing  with  the  artist  and  his  work  with  ju-  ing  and  humaner  culture  for  the  middle  ranks 
dicial  calmness,  and  with  the  subtle  disorimi-  of  society.    A  volume  of  *^  Essays  Historical 
nation  which  has  given  the  author  note  as  an  and  Theological "  has  been  published  (London, 
appreciative  and  well-balanced  art-critic.    A  Rivingtons),  written  by  the  thoughtful  and 
biographical  dictionary  of   ^*  Artists  of   the  learned  late  Canon  Mozley,  and  showing  great 
Nineteenth  Century"  (Houghton,  Osgood  h  intellectual  grasp,  acute  historical  criticism, 
Co.)  contains  the  name  of  every  recent  artist  originality  of  thought,  and  nnusnal  powers  of 
of  the  least  note,  and  is  made  np  of  original  in-  literary  expression.    ^^  Essays  in  Romance,  and 
formation  obtained  by  extensive  correspon-  Studies  from  Life,*'  by  John  Skelton  (Edin- 
dence  and  painstaking  inquiry  by  Mrs.  Clem-  bargb,  W.  Blackwood  h  Sons),  is  a  new  vol- 
ent  and  Lawrence  Hutton.    James  Anthony  nme  by  the  essayist  whose  graceful  and  poetic 
Fronde's  ^* Caesar"  is  a  historical  sketch,  writ-  thoughts  and  observations  have  been  hitherto 
ten  in  the  author's  brilliant  and  elegant  style,  published  nnder  the  pseudonym  Shirley,    A. 
in  which  the  action  of  history  is  presented  Hayward's  **  Selected   Essays "  (Scribner   & 
with  vivid  picturesqneness  (Charles  Scribner's  Wei  ford)  are  most  entertaining  sketches  on 
Sons).    Two  books  of  biography  by  Professor  historical  and  social  subjects,  filled  with  point- 
J.  R.  Seeley,  **  The  Life  ana  Adventures  of  ed  illastrationa  and  anecdotes.    **  The  Game- 
Ernst  Moritz  Arndt,"  and  '^  The   Life   and  keeper  at  Home,"  ''  The  Amateur  Poacher," 
Times  of  Stein  "  (Roberts  Brothers),  illustrate  and  ''  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County  "  (Rob- 
the  condition   of  Germany  in    the   Napole-  erta  Brothers),  are  three  pleasant  books  on  na- 
onio  era.    Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  never  took  np  tare  and  mral  scenes  in  England.     ^*  Literary 
a   subject  for  biographical  preaching  better  Studies "  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  is  a  volome 
adapted  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  his  read*  of  essays  by  the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  in  which 
era  than  the  modest  and  enthusiastic  student  the  same  ripe  judgment  and  sagacious  insight 
of  nature,  "  Robert  Dick,  Balcer,  of  Thurso,  that  rendered  him  preeminent  among  finap- 
Geolo^st  and  Botanist "  (Harper  h  Brothers),  cial  writers  is  brought  to  bear  on  various  sub- 
The   biographical  monographs    on  '*  English  jects  of  literary  criticism  which  a  broad  cul- 
Men  of  Letters "  (Harper  h  Brothers)  are  short  tare  and  fine  aesthetic  sensibilities  made  his 
studies  on  the  representative  men  of  English  own.    Two  booJcs  have  been  published  on  the 
literature  by  representative  English  critics  of  father  of  modem  German  literature,  ^^  Leasing," 
the  most  modern  stamp  and  tendencies — Leslie  by  James  Sime  (London,  Trtkbner  h  Co.),  and 
Stephen  writing  on  the  character  and  works  ^'  Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing,"  by  Helen  Zim- 
of   Samuel  Johnson,  Richard  H.  Hutton  on  mern  (Longmans,  Green  h  Co.).    Of  the  three 
Walter  Scott,  James  H.  Morrison  on  Gibbon,  great  masters  in  German  literatare  Leasing,  the 
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most  comprehensible  to  English  readers,  has  of  life  which  characterize  the  anthor^s  novels, 
remained  comparativelj  unknown  and  nnstnd*  William  Black  in  *''•  Macleod  of  Dare  *'  attempt- 
ied ;  an  interest  in  this  poet  and  leader  of  ed  a  high  bnt  too  difficult  task — to  character- 
thought  is  now  first  awakened  in  England.  A  ixe  the  savage  passions  which  at  times  possess 
translation  of  his  ^^  Dramatic  Works  "  has  also  members  of  society — the  same  fierce  passions 
been  published  by  George  Bell  &  Sons  of  Lon-  which  are  tiie  burden  of  many  romances,  ideal- 
don,  five  of  the  comedies  and  two  tragedies,  ized,  and  made  to  appertain  to  civilized  sode- 
one  of  which  is  **  Miss  Sarah  Sampson,*'  ap-  ty,  but  here  correctly  distinguished  as  a  lurk- 
pearing  for  the  first  time  in  English  versions,  ing  taint  inherited  from  a  wild,  undisciplined 
^^  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  £u-  ancestry.  ^^The  Return  of  the  Native,*'  by 
rope,"  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse,  the  English  poet  Thomas  Hardy,  is  a  powerful  novel  of  a  high 
(0.  Eeegan  Paul  &  Go.),  is  a  scholarly  work  in  dramatic  character,  the  actors  in  which  are 
literary  history,  in  which  Milton^s  indebted-  English  country- people,  from  whose  humble 
ness  to  the  contemporary  Dutch  poet  Vondel  life  the  author  has  woven  a  web  of  deep  tra- 
for  a  part  of  the  plan  of  his  epic  is  pointed  out  gic  interest. 

for  the  first  time,  and  in  which  the  character-  LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1670. 

istics  of  Scandinavian  literature  are  unfolded  Francs. — In  France  there  is  considerable  at- 

with  unusual  critical  acumen  and  appredadon.  tention  paid  to  philosophical  speculations  by 

G.  B.  Selkirk,  the  author  of  ^^  Ethics  and  ^s-  the  oppotiite  schools  of  theological  and  posi- 

tbetics  of  Modem  Poetry  "  (London,  Smith,  tive  tmnkers.    In  the  essays  on  **  Philosophes 

Elder  &  Co.),  is  a  tboughtfttl  critic  with  ori-  Modernes  Strangers  et  Fran^ais,"  A.  Franck 

^nal  ideaa  who  has  lately  come  before  the  assumes  an  original  position.    Fnnck-Brentano 

public  has  written  a  severe  criticism  of  Stuart  Mill, 

The  present  is  an  era  in  which  the  poetical  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  Utilitarian  group  of 
form  is  little  cultivated.  Among  the  few  works  thinkers  (**  Les  Sophi^tes  Grecs  et  les  Sophis- 
of  Poetry  published  during  the  year,  there  is  tes  Contemporains  *').  From  the  positive  point 
none  which  seems  a  genuine  product  of  the  of  view,  the  most  important  book  of  the  sea- 
age  except  die  poems  of  Robert  Browning,  son  is  Schutzenberger's  **  Traits  de  Chimie 
^llie  Lover's  Tale"  is  a  poem  which  was  G^n^rale."  M.  Buisson's  " Dictionnaire  de 
written  by  Alfred  Tennyson  at  the  age  of  nine-  P6da^ogie  et  d'Instruction  Primaire "  is  ex- 
teen  :  published  first  without  his  consent,  he,  haustive  and  accurate.  Compayr6,  in  a  bis- 
conscious  of  its  inferiority  to  his  later  works,  torical  review  of  education  in  France,  treating 
concluded  to  give  it  to  the  world  in  a  better  of  the  theories  of  the  Jansenists,  the  Jesuits, 
and  revised  form  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.).  and  the  eighteenth- century  philosophers  on 
Robert  Browning's  new  volume  of  poems,  this  subject,  and  F^lix  P^caut  in  '*  Etudes  an 
'^  Dramatic  Idyls  "  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  is  not  Jour  le  Jour  sur  I'Sducation  Nationale,"  both 
freer  than  his  former  works  from  his  faults  advocate  reforms  in  educational  methods  pro- 
and  mannerisms,  capricious  involutions  of  Ian-  posed  by  Michel  Br^al  and  Jules  Simon, 
guage,  vague  fancies,  and  obscure  phraseology;  Several  learned  historical  works  have  ap- 
neither  is  It  lacking  in  his  noble  traits  of  ge-  peared.  Lenormant's  **  La  Monnaie  dans 
nius,  dramatic  force,  intense  human  empathy,  l'Antiquit6"  has  reached  the  third  volume, 
and  deep  insight  into  the  human  souL  Edwin  Boidit  has  published  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Arnold,  editor  of  the  London  "Telegraph,"  Demoathenes  and  his  epoch.  Renan's  large 
has  written  an 
entitled  "The 

ers),  in  which  a  profound  knowledge 

spirit  of  Buddhism  and  of  Oriental  life,  thought,  opposition  to  Professor  Mommsen's  view,  that 

manners,  and  history  is  worked  up  into  a  poem  right  was  on  the  side  of  the  Senate  in  the  con- 

of  unusual  power  and  grandeur.     '*  The  Son-  test  it  carried  on  with  Julius  Csesar.    An  in- 

nets  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  and  Tom-  teresting  work  is  Demay's  study  of  costume  in 

maso  Campanella  "  have  been  produced  by  J.  the  middle  ages  as  illustrated  by  seals,  in  which 

A.  Symonds  with  excellent  notes  and  explana^  the  illustrations  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 

tions  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.).    Roberts  Ffk^nch  book ;  as  they  do  also  in  Duruy's  volumes  on 

Duff's  translation  of  the  "  Lusiad  "  is  reprinted  Roman  history, 

by  J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co.  The  illustrated  books  are  increasing  in  num- 

The  English  novel  also  seems  to  have  en-  her  and  in  excellence.    Among  these  may  be 

tered  upon  a  period,  not  of  degeneration,  but  noticed  the  history  of  Tobit,  illustrated  by 

of  abeyance.     There  are  more  good  novels  Bida  and  published  by  Hachette ;  M.  Duples- 

prodnced  now  than  ever  before ;  but  since  the  sls's  "  Histoire  de  la  Gravure  " ;  and  another 

death  of  the  two  great  masters  of  English  flo-  of  the  pictorial  books  by  Paul  Lacroix,  pub- 

tion,  and  Mnce  (Sheorge  Eliot  has  retired  from  lished  by  Didot,  "Le  XVIP  Sifecle,  Insdtu- 

the  field,  no  great  work  can  be  found  in  their  tions,  Usages,  Costumes."    The  fifth  volume 

number.    George  Eliot's  "  The  Impressions  of  of  the  "Geographic  Universelle"  is  devoted 

Theophrastus  Such  "  is  a  gr<»up  of  character-  by  filis^e  Redus  to  a  description  of  Russia  and 

sketcnes,  which  are  marked  by  the  fine  powers  Scandinavian  Europe.    Vivien  de  Saint-Mar^ 

of  psychological  analysis  and  deep  philosophy  tin's  geographical  dictionary  has  reached  the 
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Mid  of  its  first  tome.   M.  de  Valroger  pablishes  itive  materialistic  skepticism  of  Dabois-Rej- 

asef al  researches  on  tlie  origin  and  character  mond,  have  taken  ponessitHi  of  the  minds  of 

of  Oeltio  civilization  ('*  Les  Oeltes  et  la  Gaule  a  larxe  number  of  thinkers,  yet  the  philoaophj 

Oeltiqae '*)•     M.  Gebhardt,  in  ^^Les  Origines  which  occnpies  the  strongest  position  to-day 

de  la  KenaissaDce  en  Italic/*  treats  of  the  vari-  in  Germany  is  a  revival  of  the  Kantian  doo- 

oos  caases  which  led  to  the  outburst  of  the  trines.    A  school  of  thinkers  have  assntiied  the 

intellectual  revolution  to  which  the  name  of  designation  of  Neo-Kantian,  and  occupy  them- 

Renaissance  has  been  given.    The  publication  selves  with  logic  and  the  problems  of  tne  mind. 

of  the  famous  recueU  of  satirical  songs  col-  An  important  treatise  on  inductive  logic  has 

looted  by  Ghiignidres  and  Churambaulc  will  do  been  written  by  W.  Wundt    Eehrbach  is  at 

much  toward  making  us  acqnaiuted  with  the  se-  work  upon  a  commentary  on  KanVs  **  Oritiqne 

oret  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.    M.  de  of  Pure  Reason."    The  history  of  philosophy 

Lom6nie's  work  on  the  Mirabeaus,  the  memoirs  is  being  treated  by  W.  Windelband. 

of  Mme.  de  R^musat,  Hme.  de  Bloqueville*s  Valuable  materials  are  placed  at  the  disposal 

biography  of  Marshal  Davout,  and  the  life  of  of  the  new  school  of  history  by  the  issue,  un- 

General  Dessaix,  are  useful  contributions  to  dertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  German  £mpe- 

the  history  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  £m-  ror,  of  an  accurate  edition  of  the  correspon- 

pire.    M.  Dareste  has  completed  his  popular  dence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  well  as  by  the 

nistory  of  France  by  two  volumes  on  the  Res-  memoirs  of  Prince  Hettemifth,  which  his  son 

toration.    Henri  Martin's  large  work  is  con-  promises.    The  liberal  opening  of  the  Record 

tinned  down  to  the  Treaty  of  Oampo  Formio.  OfiBoes  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  so  long  Jealously 

The  furor  which  exists  at  present  for  pro-  dosed,  will  make  possible  in  the  future  an  im- 

duotions  of  the  last  century,  such  as  the  poems  partial  history  of  the  ancient  rivals.    To  im- 

of  Dorat  and  of  Bemis,  the  tales  of  Or6biIlon  partiality  H.  von  Treitschke's  *^  German  His- 

the  younger,  and  even  the  very  free  novelettes  tory  in  the  Nineteenth  Oentnry"  makes  no 

of  La  Morli^re,  lies  at  the  door  of  Arsdne  Hons-  pretense.    A  band  of  historians,  at  the  head 

saye  and  MM.  de  Goncourt,  who  have  made  of  which  stands  W.  Onoken,  has  undertaken 

the  eighteenth  oentnry  their  favorite  theme  a  comprehensive  **  Universalgeschichte  in  £in- 

for  historical  and  biographical  sketches.    The  zeldarstellungen,"  which   is  designed  to  fill 

authors  of  *'*'  Henriette  Mar6chal  '*  and  *^  Gtor-  forty  volumes.    The  first  installments,  **  Egyp- 

minie  Lacerteux "  especially  enjoy  the  talent  tian  Hirtory,"  by  Johannes  Dtlmmiohen,  and 

of  making  the  most  of  ifUditi  documents,  and  the  ^^  Ancient  Persian  History  to  the  Extino- 

their  history  of  the  Duchesse  de  Oh4teauroux  tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sassanidie,'*  by 

and  her  sisters  is  the  natural  accompaniment  Ferdinand  Justi,  are  all  that  could  be  wished, 

of  the  previous  volumes  on  Mme.  Dubarry  and  Carl  Hillebrand  is  writing  a  history  of  France 

Mme.  de  Pompadour.     Coming  to  our  own  from  Louis  Philippe  to  Napoleon  III.    Follow- 

times,  we  find  a  memoir  of  the  caricaturist  ing  upon  the  magnificent  illustrated  work  on 

Gavami,  and  one  of  Th6ophile  Gautier,  both  *^  E^ypt  ^'  by  Georae  Ebers,  has  appeared  a 

interesting,  but  with  such  an  abundance  of  de-  similar  book  on  *^  Hellas  and  Rome,"  by  Falke, 

tails  never  meant  for  publication  that,  if  the  the  art-historian. 

fashion  sets  in  for  biographizing  great  men  Gottfried  Semper's  great  work  on  ''Style 

after  that  style,  the  lives  of  our  future  great  in  the  Fine  Arts"  ia  being  reissued.    Hermann 

men  will  be  as  unreadable  as  the  novels  of  Hettner  has  treated  of  art  and  Uteratnre  in 

MM.  Zola  C'Nana"),  Huysmans  O'Les  Sosurs  Italy  in  his  ''Italian  Studies." 

Vatard,"),  or  Ernest  Dandet  ("  Les  Rois  en  Oscar  Lens  and  Hfibbe-Schleiden  have  both 

Exil ").    M.  Pons  is  still  more  to  be  blamed  produced  '*  Studies  of  West  Africa,"  Uie  one 

for  his  exposure  of  the  worst  side  of  his  hero*s  Arom  Senegal,  the  other  from  Ethiopia.    The 

character  in  "  Sainte-Beuve  et  ses  Inconnnes. "  ^  Wanderbuch  "  of  Field-Marshal  Moltke  would 

Alphonse  Karr's  log-booh  ("  Le  Livre  de  Bord  ")  attract  attention  on  account  of  its  authorshipi 

is  extremely  amusmg,  and  full  of  noteworthy  even  were  its  contents  less  valuable, 

particulars  about  the  history  of  French  Utera-  The  autobiographical  sketches  with  which 

ture  during  the  last  fifty  years.     The  same  Franz  Dingelstedt,  under  the  title  of  "  Mfin- 

pralse  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  reminiscences  chener  Bilderbogen,"  has  supplemented   bis 

of  M.  Werdet.  "Bilderbuoh"  of  last  year,  dosely  resemble  a 

Victor  Hugo's  "  Piti6  Supreme  "  is  the  only  novel.    The  daughter  of  Dingelstodt's  former 

poetical  composition  of  importance.  associate,  the  powerful  minister  of  the  literary 

Besides  the  outrageous  productions  of  the  King  Maximilian,  has  published  from  her  re- 
realistic  novelists  mentioneid  above,  B61ot  of  tirement  in  America  a  revelation  of  her  rela> 
the  same  school  has  produced  the  "  Femme  de  tions  to  the  agitator  Lassalle,  which  has  bad  a 
Glace,"  in  which  he  outdoes  his  master.  The  remarkable  run.  The  "Bismarck  Letters"  are 
novelists  of  the  more  refined  class,  such  as  Hen-  letters  of  the  Prince  to  his  wife,  his  friends, 
ry  Gr^ville,  Mme.  de  Ghandenenx,  and  Mme.  and  his  sister  and  confidante  Malwina.  The 
Til.  Bentzon,  seem  to  lack  the  vigor  and  origi-  political  life  and  activity  of  Bismarck  is  revealed 
nality  of  these  dissectors  of  morbid  morality.  in  L,  Hahn*s  collection  of  his  speeches,  his  die- 

GiBMANT. — Although  the  materialistic  teach-  patches,  and  diplomatic  acts  arranged  in  chrono- 

inga  of  fiaeokel  and  hia  school,  or  the  less  poa-  logical  order,  without  note  or  comment.    ^*  Die 
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Familie  Mendelssohn  *'  is  the  title  of  a  pleas-  riea,  and  also  the  principal  works  that  have 

ant  book  compiled  from  family  papers  by  Be-  been  pablished  since. 

bastian  Hensel,  the  nephew  of  the  composer  Godefroid  Earth,  professor  at  the  University 
MendelsBohD,  and  the  son  of  his  darling  sister  of  Li^ge,  in  his  volaminoos  work  entitled  "  Bit- 
Fanny,  ting  Bull/'  examines  the  question  of  the  Red- 

The  mystic  poetry  of  Siegfried  Lipiner,  a  skins  of  the  United  States  from  a  point  of  view 

Galioian  Jew  by  origin,  marks  a  reaction  from  strictly  Catholic.   J.  Danby  has  devoted  an  in- 

the  pessimistic  atheism  which  has  been  the  tone  teresting  book  to  the  question  of  ^^  Grdves  Oa- 

of  German  poetry  since  Heine.    Lipiner's  latent  vridres,"  and  J.  Stevens  one  to  that  of  "  Prisons 

poem,  entitled  ^*-  Renatns,"  is  intended  to  de-  Cellnlaires  en  Belgiqne.*'    Georges  de  Laveleye 

scribe  those  who  have  been  reborn  in  the  light  has  treated  a  snbject  which  is  the  qnestion  of 

of  a  new  faith.    Paul  Heyse's  **  Verse  ans  Ita-  the  day,  "Les  Bilans  et  les  Inventaires." 

lien  "  is  distinguished  by  classic  smoothness.  Paul  Voituron,  in  his  work  **  Le  Lib^rallsme 

Wilbrandt — whose  "  Mider,"  together  with  et  les  Id^es  Religieuses,''  extols  a  new  religion. 

G.Freytag*s'^Journalisten,'' may  be  considered  Aristide  Astruo,  chief  Rabbi  of  Belgium,  haa 

the  best  among  recent  German  comedies — has  published  a  broad  and  original  study  entitled 

been  less  successful  with  his  last  two  produc-  *^  Entretiens  sur  le  Judalsme,  son  Dogme  et  sa 

tions,  the  comedy  *^  Der  Thurm  in  der  Stadt-  Morale."    "  La  Philosophic  Bcientifique,'*  by 

mauer ''  and  his  ^^  Natalie,"  a  piece  written  in  Captain  H.  Girard,  is  a  bold  attempt  to  pre- 

Iffland's  style.     A  comedy  entitled  *^  Rosen-  scribe  a  general  method  for  all  sciences, 

kranz  und  Gdldenstern,"  by  Klapp,  has  gone  Max   Rooses  has  finished   his  magnificent 

the  round  of  all  the  theatres  in  Germany.  work  on  the  Antwerp  school  of  painters. 

Berthold  Auerbaoh  has  published  an  instruo-  Chief  among  the  writers  in  Flemish,  Hendnk 

tive  novel  in  the  style  of  *^  Waldfried,"  under  Conscience  continues  his  artless  and  simple 

the  title  of  "  Forstmeister."    Friedrich  Spiel-  narratives  of  Flemish  habits  and  customs.    A 

hagen  has,  since  the  publication  of  his  romance  remarkable  production  is  a  work  entitled  "Drie 

*'  Sturmflut,"  appeared  with   a  three-volume  Novellen,"  by  Miss  Virginie  Leveling, 

novel  entitled  ^^Plattland."    ^^Eekenhof,"  by  The  most  noteworthy  drama  is  a  little  play 

Theodor  Storm,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  from  the  pen  of  Emiel  van  Goethem,  entitled 

chief  works  of  the  year.  Almost  as  much  power  **  Tony  en  Belleken." 

is  exhibited  in  the  romantic  tale  *^  Der  Bchelm  Holland. — Holland  is  prolific  in  noTclists 

von  Bergen,"  by  Julius  von  der  Traun  (Alexan-  who  delight  in  portraying  with  more  or  less 

der  Schindler).    Gustav  Freytag  has  brought  idealization  the  simple  lives  of  the  poor.   Israel 

his  historical  pictures,  given  in  the  continued  is  exceedingly  successful  in  depicting  the  hopes 

romance  ^^  Die  Ahnen,"  down  to  the  period  of  and  sorrows,  the  joys  and  hardships  of  the  • 

the  Thirty  Years'  War.    Louise  von  Francois  Dutch  fishermen,  and  Cremer  in  his  pictures^ 

has  produced  another  admirable  historical  nov-  of  the  comfortable  and  good-natured  Dutch 

el,  **  Die  Katzenjunker."  farmers  and  their  families.     Three  younger 

Bkloium. — ^In  Belgium  many  pens  are  busied  writers  have  appeared,  MM.  Otto,  Martin  Euff, 

with  subjects  connected  with  the  national  liis-  and  Justus  van  Maurik,  who  paint  their  Dutch 

tory.     ^'Le  Si^de  des  Artevelde,"  by  Uon  interiors  from  the  home-life  of  the  humbler 

Yanderkindere,  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  classes  of  townsfolk.     MM.  Ten  Brink  and 

foreign  politics,  the  aristocracy,  the  democratic  Wolters,  among  a  number  of  other  popular 

revolution,  the  economical  movement,  political  story-writers,  have  produced  good  novels, 

centralization,  the  artisans,  agricultural  labor-  Two  new  poets  have  arisen  who  give  good 

ers,  religion,  clergy,  thoughts,  ideas,  and  mor-  promise  of  future  excellence— G osier,  author 

als  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  during  the  four-  of  **  Licht  en  Schaduw,"  and  Waalner.    Emants 

teenth  century.    '^  L'Histoire  Politique  Interne'  has  written  a  poem,  in  three  cantos,  entitled 

de  la  Belgi({ue,"  by  Edm.  PouUet,  professor  at  ''Lilith." 

the  University  of  Louvain,  is  a  powerful  sketch.  Under  the  inappropriate  title  of  **  OauseriCn,*' 

J.  EUnziger  has  published  a  short  but  interest-  Berckenhoff  has  published  a  readable  volume 

ing  history  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  of  letters  to  a  supposed  lady  friend  on  art  and 

century,  under  the  title  of  "  Nos  Luttes  centre  criticism.    The  Kev.  J.  Craandgk  has  jnst  is- 

rintol^rance  et  le  Despotisrae."    The  late  Mi-  sued  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Wandelingen 

nard  van  Hoorebeke^s  '^Description  de  M6-  door   Nederland,"  beautifully  illustrated   by 

reaux  et  de  Jetons  de  Presence,  etc.,  des  Glides  Bchipperus's  drawings.      Van  Assendelft  de 

et  Corps  de  Metiers  des  Pays-Bas "  gives  an  Coningh  has  written  a  pleasant  book,  reconnt- 

account  of  the  societies  of  artisans  of  Ghent  ing  his  forty  years*  experience  as  a  sailor,  called 

and  other  places.    Eug.  van  Bemmel  edits  '*  La  '^  Ontmoetingen  ter  Zee  en  te  Land."    Busken 

Belgique  Illustr^e,"  which  supplies  a  pictorial  HuSt  has  published  another  volume  of  *'  Litera- 

and  historical  description  of  the  principal  towns  rische  FantasiSn,"  containing  essays  on  Victor 

and  districts.     Fei^iinand  Vanderhaeghen  is  Hugo,  Paul  de  Eock,  Lord  Lytton,  etc.    An- 

preparing  a  genera]  bibliography  of  the  Nether-  other  valuable  book  of  this  fascinating  but 

lands,  in  which  he  proposes  carefully  to  de-  often  paradoxical  author  is  "Het  Land  van 

scribe  all  the  books  printed  in  the  Low  Conn-  Rubens." 

tries  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentu-  Denmark. — After  a  rather  long  period  of 
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stagnation,  Bigns  of  vigorons  progress  are  ap-  the  bypoorisy  and  Philistinism  of  modern  so- 

parent,  mainly  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  ciety.    Ibsen^s  latest  work,  ^'  £t  Dakkehjem  '* 

the  able  critio  Georg  Brandes.    His  last  work  (**  The  Doll's  House  **),  is  a  masterly  tragedy 

is  *^  iieigamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield.^'  of  domestic  life. 

The  author  of  ^' Jason  with  the  Golden  There  is  no  lack  of  novelists  in  Norway. 

Fleece"  has  followed  his  first  production  with  Their  favorite  subject  hitherto,  peasant  life, 

others  equally  lifelike,  clear,  and  free  from  false  has  at  last  been  abandoned  for  more  fruitful/ 

decoration.     Another  pseudonymous  writer,  fields.     The  sketchy  noTelettes  of  Alexander 

**  Diodoros,"  has  produced  under  a  general  title,  Kjelland,  a  young  author  of  genius,  are  the 

*^  The  Eternal  Strife,"  three  poems  demanding  best  productions  of  the  year, 

notice  for  their  graphic  style,  earnest  feeling.  The  new  theory  of  Professor  S.  Bugge  and 

and  ffraoeful  humor.    A.  Skram  has  published  Dr.  A.  Cbr.  Bang,  that  Scandinavian  mythol- 

a  boldly  realistic  romance  called  ^*  Gertrude  ogy  is  derived  from  Greek  and  Roman  sources 

Golbjdrnsen."  K.  Gjellernp  tells  in  *^  The  Ideal-  or  based  upon  Obristian  legends,  is  creatiug  a 

ist"  the  story  of  an  enthusiast  with  ^^hnmani-  good  deal  of  excitement  in  intellectual  circles, 

tarian  "  views  of  life.    In  Schandorph^s  story  Poland. — Historical  research  has  the  most 

in  verse  ciUled  ^^  Youthful  Days  "  the  hero  is  a  attractions  for  Polish  scholarship.    A  number 

young  man  of  our  times  whose  will  is  energetic,  of  collections  of  historical  materials,  such  as 

while  his  practical  aims  are  not  clear.    Erslev,  the  '^  Diplomatic  Codex  of  Great  Poland,"  the 

in  his  historical  sketch  *^  King  and  Vassal  in  *^  Monumenta   Polonisd   Historica,"    etc.,  are 

the  Sixteenth  Century,"  gives  able  descriptions  being  published.    *^  The  Ancient  History  of 

of  old  institutions  and  their  relations.    '^  Insig-  Poland,"  a  posthumous  work  by  Jnlian  Barto- 

nificant  People  "  is  a  collection  of  stories  by  szewicz,  and  Professor  BobrzynskVs  *^  Outlines 

Carit  Etlar.    In  *^  Religion  and  Politics,"  given  of  Polish  History,"  are  remarkable  books.  The 

in  the  shape  of  the  last  will  and  testament  left  latter  has  created  much  stir  owing  to  the  gloomy 

by  a  Socialist,  the  writer,  whose  pseudonym  is  views  the  author  takes  of  the  events  and  actors 

''Theodorus,"  assumes  an  independent  ideal  in  Polish  history.    Several  works  upon  sub- 

position.  jects  connected  with  the  literary  history  of 

SwBDBX. — The  work  which  has  caused  the  Poland  have  appeared, 

greatest  excitement  in  Sweden  of  late,  **  R6da  Poetical  literature  has  degenerated  in  Poland 

Rummet "  (**  The  Red  Chamber  "),  contains  as  well  as  in  other  countries.    The  few  volumes 

accounts  of  the  artistic  and  literary  life  of  of  verse  published  are  of  indifferent  quality. 

Stockholm.    The  young  author,  August  Strind-  In  theatrical  literature,  the  most  noteworthy 

berg,  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  most  productions  are  ''  Article  264,"  a  broad  com* 

gifted,  but  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Zola,  edy,  by  Kas.  Zalewski,  and  ^'Dama  Treflowa," 

The  volume  is  of  special  interest  as  being  the  a  comedy  of  unusual  excellence,  by  the  same 

first  of  its  kind  in  Sweden.    The  author  is  also  writer. 

eager  to  show  not  only  that  this  world  is  the  The  most  prolific  of  authors,  Joseph  J.  Era- 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  that  the  ar-  szewski,  has  produced  no  less  than  ten  new  nov- 
tistic-literary  world  of  Stockholm  is  epeciaUy  els  during  the  year.  Mme.  Elise  Orzesko,  in 
bad.  An  admirable  collection  of  novelties  is  **  Meir  Ezofowicz,"  depicts  the  life  of  the  Po- 
''Gamla  Eort"  (^^Old  Bard"),  by  Claes  Lun-  lib  Jews  with  remarkable  power  and  fidelity, 
din.  Richard  Gustafsson  calls  his  latest  work  Other  new  novels  are  by  ^^  T.  T.  Jez  "  (Sig.  Mil- 
*^  Metropolitan  Types."  Another  group  of  tales,  kowski)  and  Sig.  Kaczkowski,  the  historical 
♦•  Svart  pa  Hvitt  "V"  Black  upon  White  "),  is  by  novelist 

Frans  Hedberg.    The  popular  novels  published  Bohebha. — Literary  activity  was  greater  in 

nnder  the  signature  *^H."  are  by  the  wife  of  a  1879  in  Bohemia  than  in  any  preceding  year, 

professor  in  the  principal  university.  More  and  more  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  the 

A  promising  new  poet  bears  the  name  of  national  literature,  and  more  ambitious  works 

Baath.    Oestergren  has  produced  a  new  vol-  are  written  and  published  than  formerly, 

nme  of  poems.    The  splendid  collection  of  pop-  In  poetical  literature   may  be   mentioned 

nlar  Swedish  ballads  has  been  republished  with  Verchlicky's  translation  of  the  ^'  Divina  Com- 

notes  by  R.  Bergstrdm  and  J.  L.  H6ijer.  media"  and  his  ** Myths,"  and   particularly 

Professor  G.  Retzius,  the  famous  anthropol-  Heyduk^s  **  Grandfather^s  Bequest,"  a  charming 

ogist,  has  published  a  work  on  Finnish  era-  love-tale,  and  at  the  same  time  an  all^rical 

niums.  eulogy  of  popular  song.   Pokomy's  "  Under  the 

A  Positivist  disciple,  Dr.  A.  NystrOm,  has  Bohemian  Sky"  and  '^Unerotio  Songs"  are 

written  a  studious  essay  on  Comte  and  his  written  in  a  pleasant  vein  of  satire, 

doctrines.  In  drama  the  most  conspicuons  productions 

NoBWAT. — In  Norway  the  fermentation  of  of  the  year  are  the  comedy  entitled  ^*  The  Lit- 

religious  thought  has  imprecated  the  entire  erary  Tilt- Yard,"  by  Vesely,  and  J.  Friers  tra- 

literature.    The  dramas  of  Ibsen  and  BjOm-  gedy  '^  Svatnpluk  and  Rostislav." 

sfjerne  BjOmson  are  saturated  with  religious  There  Is  an  increased  abundance  of  novels, 

speculations.    The  new  dramas  of  the  latter,  by  Steankovsky,  Jirasek,  Berta  Mahlstein»  and 

**Leonarda"  and  "Det  nye  System"  (»*Th6  others. 

New  System  "),  are  indignant  protests  against  Sobotka's  work  on  *'  Plants  and  their  Sig^ 
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nificance  in  the  Songs,  Stories,  Myths,  etc.,  of  estlDg  book  is  the  autobiography  of  the  famous 

the  SlaTonian  Race,^^  is  a  valoable  oontribution  living  sculptor,  Giovanni  I)apr6. 
to  primitive  Slavic  history.    Sembera's  *^  Mid-       The  novels  of  Zola  and  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo 

die  Ages  "  is  a  still  more  interesting  study  of  Steochetti  find  many  admirers  and  imitators. 

Slavic  history.     Other  important  works  on  ^^Giaointa"  is  a  novel  by  a  brilliant  author, 

history  have  been  published.    The  travels  of  Oapuana,  which  has  the  full  flayor  of  Frendi 

Dr.  £mil  Holub  are  awakening  much  interest,  naturalism.    Two  more  noveis  of  the  ultra- 

HuNOAST. — An  important  event  has  been  realistic  school  are  ^^  Gandaule,"  by  R.  Sacchet- 

the  completion  of  the  greatest  poetical  work  ti,  and  *^  Cesare,"  by  Bruno  Sperani  (pseudo- 

of  the  chief  of  Hungarian  poets.    John  Arany,  nym  of  a  lady).    Among  others  are  a  beautiful 

under  the  title  of  ''  Toldy  Szenelme  "  ("  The  story  by  Barrili,  ''  11  Tesoro  di  Golconda,"  and 

Love  of  Toldy  '*),  an  epic  poem,  has  concluded  a  historical  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 

his  famous  Toldy  trilogy,  of  which  the  first  in  Rome  in  the  seventh  century,  "  Satumino,'* 

part,  a  description  of  tiie  youth  of  the  hero,  by  R.  Giovagnoli ;  finally,  the  spirited  sketches 

was  published  in  1846,  while  the  third  part,  in  of  Matilde  Serao,  a  young  Greek  lady  settled 

which  the  fall  and  the  death  of  Toldy  are  re-  at  Naples,  and  of   Giovanni  Faldella.     £d- 

lated.  came  out  in  1654.  mondo  de  Amicis  and  Salvatore  Farina  are 

^^  Rab  R&by,^'  a  new  novel  by  Maurice  J6-  each  of  them  busy  with  a  novel, 
kai,  is  a  story  of  the  time  of  Joseph  IL    It  is       An  interestingrevelation  of  Nihilistic  thought 

founded  on  a  memoir  published  in  Strasburg  is  given  in  a  volume  by  G.  B.  Arnando.    In 

in  1797.  protest  and  in  contrast  to  the  realistic  produc- 

Francis  Pnlszky's  memoirs  make  a  valuable  tions  is  the  "  Grido  '^  of  the  poet  Rizzi,  and 

contribution  to  history  from  the  light  they  the  '^Anticaglie  "  of  Felice  Gavallotti.   *''•  Lach« 

throw  on  the  Revolution  of  1848.    A  delight-  ryms,'^  a  volume  of  elegiac  verse  by  Ginseppi 

ta\  volume  of  memoirs,  by  a  deceased  actress,  Chiarini,  **  L'  Acqua,^'  by  Giuseppi  Regaldi, 

Mme.  D6ry,  has  been  published.    The  posthu-  and  Rapisardi's  translation  of  Lucretius,  are 

mous  works  of  Count  Stephen  Sz6chenyi,  a  poems  of  merit  and  beauty, 
distinguished  patriot,  have  attracted  much  at-        Senator  Tnllo  Massarani  has  written  a  vol- 

tention.  ume  of  admirable  art  criticism,  "  V  Arte  a 

Some  most  interesting  works  on  comparative  Parigi.*' 
philology  have  appeared,  such  as  Professor        Vittorio  Bersezio  describes  in  an  attractive 

Bndenz*8  '^  Comparative   Dictionary,"  which  manner  the  reign  of  Victor  Emanuel,  giving 

has  reached  the  division  of  words  commencing  importance  to  the  literary  movement  under 

with  vowels ;  those  in  the  Finn-Ugrian  as  well  that  monarch.    Signor  Ruggiero  Bonghi  sums 

as  in  the  Tatar-Turkish  languages  are  few  com-  up  in  a  single  volume  of  lectures,  conceived 

pared  with  those  commencing  with  consonants,  in  a  large  fashion  and  in  broad  outlines,  the 

Yamb6ry  has  edited  the  poems  of  the  Turko-  whole  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  East  and  of 

man  bard  Makdunikuli.    Professor  Genetz  has  Greece. 

published  some  Lapponian  texts.    The  Codex        Count  Terenzio  Mamiani,  the  venerable  pa- 

of  Festns,  a  part  of  the  literary  treasure  pre-  triot  and  philosopher,  has  just  brou^t  out  a 

sented  to  Hungary  by  the  Sultan,  has  been  remarkable    volume  entitled  **La  Keligione 

edited  by  Professor  Tewrewk.    A  systematic  dell^  Avvenir.'^    Count  Mamiani  is  a  Neo-Pla- 

grammar  of  the  Magyar  language  in  its  rela-  tonist  who  has  studied  St.  Aogustine  and  St. 

tions  to  cognate  tongues  has  been  written  by  Thomas,  a  poet  and  a  dreamer,  whose  instincts 

Professor    Simonyi.    Salomon^s  *^  History  of  and   sympathies  are  those  of  an  artist,  and 

Buda-Pesth  in  Antiquity  '*  and  Baron  Radransz-  whose  religion  of  the  future  is  the  apotheosis 

ky's  "  Mediffival  Households  in  Hungary  '*  are  of  art-feeling, 
both  valuable  accessions  to  the  national  history.        Spain.— There  is  at  present  considerable  lit- 

Italt.— The  study  of  the  national  literature  erary  activity  in  Spain.    A  work  of  unusual 

draws  the  attention  of  Italian  authors  more  value  is  the  life  of  Las  Casas  by  Don  Antonio 

than   any  other  subject  at  present    Signor  Fabi6.    Of  the  ^^  Doonmentos  in6ditos  para  la 

Bartoli  continues  the  publication  of  his  "  Sto-  Historia  de  las  Indias  '^  twenty  volumes  have 

ria  della  Letteratura  Italiana."    He  has  also  already  appeared.    Several  other  books  on  the 

prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  National  Library  history  of  discoveries  in  America  have  been 

in  Florence.  Professor  Del  Lungo  devotes  two  published  by  the  Government,  among  them  a 

thick  volumes  to  proving  the  authenticity  of  large  collection  of  early  maps ;  also  the  reprint 

the  Chronicle' of  Dino  Compagni.    Dr.  Attilio  *^  Tres  Relaciones  de  AntigQedadas  Peruanas.** 

Hortis  has  published  an  able  study  on  ^e  Latin  Professor  Costa  has  written  a  learned  and  val- 

works  of  Boccaccio.  uable  essay  upon  the  Celts  in  Spain. 

Senator  Marco  Tabarrini  has  written  an  in-       An  astonishing  amount  of  poetry  is  published 

teresting  account  of  the  life  and  studies  of  in  Spain  annually,  but  of  little  value.    The 

Gino  Capponi.    A  biography  of  Manzoni  con-  considerableL  array  of  novels  are  most  of  them 

tains  some  interesting  letters  of  his.    P.  G.  after  French  models.    Plays  and  playwrights 

Molmenti  has  written  a  good  critique  on  Gol-  abound,  but  most  of  the  dramas  are  of  an  ephem* 

doni ;  and  a  volume  of  the  poet's  inedited  let-  eral  character.    Rubi,  Echegaray,  and  Selgaa 

ters  has  been  published.    An  intensely  inter-  have  produced  new  theatrical  pieces. 
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SeTeral  Talnable  works  <m  Kicniifie  sab jecta       Suohsd  hy  ik$  SenaU  and  Bnm  qf  Btpr€mdati»m 

of  8  Mvotioal  beariBff  have  appeared,  sach  as  ^/  *^  ^^  ofZoumana  inOMfralAnmMff  con^ 
Iat  '^T^jtrt  ^^  11  u  T>  •rr^*~»  ""*'"  ■■  €0Md.  That  the  earnest,  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  people 
"La  Vid  Oomun,     by  Kqjas  Clemente,  re-    of  thi  Commonwealth  be  and  are  hereby  tendiwd  to 


PoBTU0AX.-Among  the  few  works  pubUshed  <>^]g78.   ^^^^  ^^^           ^^       ^^  ^         ^ 

in  Portaffal  may  be  meationod  the  studiea  of  tatives  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  deem  it  ri^^t  and 

Oliveira  Martin  on  the  early  historical  develop-  proper  thus  to  ac&owledae  and  oommend  this  unsur- 

ments  in  the  Iberian  Peninsnia;  a  good  satin-  Pi»»d  philanthiopT,  and  to  plaoe  upon  our  statut^- 

cal  poem  by  a  poet  of  the  last  century,  Anto-  f«>^  tfiui  toetunonUl  of  gratitude,  so  tha^  in  aU  time 

nio  &  I  C^e  SUva,  now  printed  for  the  ^%  ^  7^ It^^^dT^.":^^^  t 

first  time ;  **  Os  NoIyob,"  an  excellent  realistic  minded  of  the  noble  aeneroeity  of  the  men,  women, 

noYel,  by  Teixeira  de  Qneiroz ;  "  O  Senhor  snd  ohildren  of  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  of  dis- 

Ministro,"  a  portrayal  of  Lisbon  society,  by  J«t  ^^\  ^^  «mm  to  *beir  relief  in  the  days  of 

the  same  anthor ;  and  a  book  of  travels  con-  ^^  sffliction. 

taining  acute  and  brilliant  notes  on  French  in  the  Senate  the  following  joint  resolution 

society,  by  Ramalho  Orti^u>.    In  a  series  of  was  offered : 

novels  nublished  under  the  title  of  "Photo-  nmoh^  hv  the SenaU and  Bourn <tf  Bmr^mUaihu 

typias  do  Minho,"  Jo86  Angu^to  Vieira  has  of  Hu  ataU  of  Lo^Mana  in  G^n^^mm^loZ 

discovered  m  the  mterestmg  customs  of  the  vwsd,  That  tibe  State  Government  is  fully  equal  to 

Minho  a  new  and  fertile  subject  for  fiction.  the  diachaiue  of  the  duties  for  which  governments  are 

In  works  of  philosophy  and  politics  radical  oigaiiiaod,3ie  protection  of  life.  Ubeity,  and  property. 

•nil  •«..i^:4-s»;.4-;i.%iAMrvnr  .t^  «m>4«:*i«.  t^r^nnA  That  the  mtenoronoe  of  the  General  Government  m 

T  ^tqVTS  4  ^^^  "®  f^'^*  .^°'*"^,,  our  internal  affiiini  is  a  reflection  upon  our  dviUiation, 

LOUISIANA.    The  regular  session  of  the  a  reproach  to  rapuhlioan  govemmenta,  and  calculated 

Legislature  commenced  on  January  6th  and  to  eooeiider  bittemeas  and  strife  by  intermeddhng 

closed  on   February  1st     The  Senate   was  with  domestio  aiEun  which  can  well  be  adjusted  hj 

called  to  order  by  Lientenant-Govemor  WHtz.  ^PJ^J?^"*^'  ^""^  ^  constituted  autiiorr- 

In  his  brief  addreas  reference  was  made  to  the  ^ 

pestilence  of  the  previons  summer,  which  visit-  On  its  seoond  reading  the  following  amend- 
ed many  localities  of  the  State  and  destroyed  ment  was  ofiTered  and  accepted : 

diaM^i*  t  ^^.TnZix^lFth^  tt^^^  W^^^^  Th«  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ha. 

displ^ed  by  the  people  of  the  North,  East,  ^^t  confenid  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  and 

and  West  to  the  sonerers.    lie  soggestea  that  tiie  United  States  have  no  voten  of  tneir  own  creation 

the  representatives  of  the  people  **  should  re-  in  the  States,  hut  the  matter  of  snflhige  is  left  entirely 

cord   these  facts  in  monumental   resolutions  ^<^  ^  States  themselves,  with  the  reservation  of 

«oon  their  rt.tate.book..  coupled  with  a  T^  S^SS^ei^Smn'SS'tt'^rS^.SS 

of  thanks  in  suitable  terms,  so  that  the  worid  constitutional  right,  to  wit,  tiie  exemption  from  die- 

may  know  that  we  are  not  nngratenu,  and  so  crimination  in  the  exennse  of  the  elective  fhmchise  on 

thi^  oar  children's  ohildren  may  remember  the  account  of  nice  or  color  or  previous  condition ; 

greirt  damity  that  fWl  open  their  aaoeMors,  .,,12^51!;,  J^JS^J^rSS^T  ^SL*h^ 

^^A  *k-.  «aUiI  «.A..«».rw.t4>«  »;«>K  «»^u:«v  ♦!»*  ^Z^  oonsotutional  amenoment  are  umitea  to  prevent,  by 

and  the  noble  generwity  with  which  the  wo-  p^™  legUlation,  tiie  denial  or  abridgment  by  a  ^taM 

men  and  cnildren  of  distant  landa  came  to  of  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote,  on  account  of  noe, 

their  rescue."  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  of  the  voter : 

In  the  House,  J.  0^  Moncore  was  chosen  ^^^^k'^^^'^'^^^'^I^.^'^  ^ 

^rt:i    r^f'f^:?'   that  the  LjHSialato^^^  t^ti?n1?ih!*SSiSfti?n%Wl?n1S  S^ 

should  do  little  else  than  consider  the  expedi-  aadof  the  amendments  thereof,  In  this,  that  the  Fed- 

enoy  of  holding  a  Constitutional  Convention,  eral  Government,  by  these  seodons,  assumes  plenary 

and  passing  the  laws  necessary  for  that  objects  Jurisdiction  of  the  matter  of  suffrage,  without  refer- 

One  of  the  earlieet  measures  adopted  by  the  f^T^  "^"SJ?^  ^t  5*^  "*  ^''''b'?'\^^^''ut 

I^islaturewastheactproridin^  S^XS?  «  ttiS  WriJ^'^iS^u^^ 

mon  of   a  State  Constitutional   Convention,  amendment. 

The  election  of  delegates  was  directed  to  take  Jie$okedy  That  the  proceedmgs  in  the  United  States 

place  on  March  ISth,  and  the  assembling  of  OircuU  Court  at  New  Orleans  a^amst  citisena  of  v»- 

the  Convention  on  April  2l8t.  nous  narts  of  Uie  State  of  I^msyna,  and  tiie  subjeot- 

mu    i^  11      •      •  •  **!*•"  *'*oy.                 J  .    .u  uuf  of  numerous  atizens  thereof  to  the  hardships  of 

The  foUowmff  joint  resolutions,  offered  in  the  ;^  from  distant  homes,  and  tiieir  removal  tolJew 

Senate,  passed  both  Honses :  Orleans  to  be  tried  for  alleged  oifenaos  agahist  the 

above-stated  sections  of  tiie  Bevised  Statuten.  are  preff- 

Wh^rtoiy  During  many  months  of  the  post  year  an  nant  with  the  gravest  oonflequenoes ;  and  tne  people 

epidemic  pestilence  of  the  most  virulent  character  of  this  State  con  not  but  protest  eneiigctically  against 

prevailed  at  the  capital  and  throughout  a  large  por-  such  har»h  and  unwarrantable  prosecutions, 

tlon  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  carrying  sorrow,  dis-  Meaolved,  That  this  protest  of^the  State  of  Louisiana, 

tress  sod  death  into  thousands  of  homes ;,  and  which,  by  ner  laws  and  in  her  courts,  does  nuike  no 

Wksteai^  In  the  days  of  our  mourning  and  sore  discrimination  between  her  dtixcns  on  account  of  race, 

trouble,  masrnanimouB  strangers  in  all  sections  of  the  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  be  rertpeot- 

United  States  and  in  nuuiy  foreign  lands  voluutarily  fully  laid  before  the  President  of  these  United  States 

came  to  the  relief  of  our  aniicted  people,  witii  contn-  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  thess 

bntions  aggregating  $1,100,000 ;  tnerefore,  be  it  United  States. 

VOL.  XIX. — 86    A 
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Snbaeqaently  the  resolations  were  made  con-  There  was  a  fidlare  to  pay  the  interest  fdling 

current  instead  of  Joint,  and  passed  the  Senate  dae  on  the  State  debt  on  January  1st    The 

by  yeas  21,  nays  9.    They  also  passed  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Legislature. 

House.    The  Governor  transmitted  a  copy  to  By  the  Auditor^s  report  the  tax  system  of  the 

the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the  State  seems  to  be  greatly  defeotiye  in  regard  to 

following  letter:  the  payment  or  non-payment  of  taxes  and  the 

ExiouTiTii  DBPAvncnrr,  Stati  op  Lovisiaxa,  )  inequality  of  assessments.    The  practice  of 

^»^  Oiojuiis,  r^Oruartf  18,  isij.       f  noD -payment  by  many  owners  of  taxable  prop- 

MsS^!^^  ^'  ^  ^''^*'*  P'^^'id^  ¥  ^  Uni-  erty  is  most  persistent    The  evil  has  grown  to 

I  have  the'' honor  of  tnmsmitdng  herewith  to  your  «>  ^^^  »  magnitude  that  there  is  a  class  of 

ExocUency  (in  soooitianoe  with  the  provislonB  thereof)  non-taxpayers,  whose  mterests  are  so  large  and 

u  dulv  oertifled  copy  of  **  concurrent  resolutions  *^  influence  so  extensive  that  it  is  almost  impos- 

piwepd  by  the  Genona   Aasembly  of  the  State  of  gible  to  deal  with  them  effectively.     The  com- 

jKSglTl'SdSfrGov.rnor  of  Loulai-u,  to  V^^,  ?>"«*»<«  «>f  "^^^  ^^  toe.  wojdd 
expreaa,  in  reference  to  the  preeecutions  now  priding  amount  to  practical  confiscation.  By  the  im- 
in  the  Cireult  Court  of  the  United  States  agamst  dtn  perfect  system  of  assessment,  the  property  of 
xenB  of  Louisiana,  under  the  eectSons  of  the  BeviMd  others  is  largely  undervalued  and  almost  en- 
Statutes  alluded  to  m  the  reeolution,  my  profoimd  re-  tirely  escapes  taxation.  Some  striking  illns- 
gret  that.  In  a  matter  of  Buch  importance  as  to  call  a-.^*;"!--  «#  ;«.^««i:*^.  rv/ ««i.«.«^:^*.  .».«  «xl^^»* 
Forth  the  legielative  action  of  a  StSe,  a  Judge  of  the  Orations  of  inequalitj  of  valuation  are  present- 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  ^  >Q  the  Auditors  report  For  instance,  the 
present  to  participate  in  the  decision  of  the  vital  cues-  whole  State  of  Louisiana  appears  to  own  house- 
tions  which  those  cases  involve,  so  as  to  aiford  the  hold  goods,  jewelry,  silver  plate,  mechanics* 

of  theUnited States.  ▼«!"«  of  $1,716,580,  of  which  only  $22,840 

Any  decbion  which  might  be  rendered  in  those  worth  appears  to  be  owned  in  the  country, 

cases,  resting  ujx>n  a  mere  concurrence  of  opuiion  of  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  only  ten 

two  Judges  of  mferlor  jurisdiction  (the  effi)^  of  which  country  parishes  own  any  of  these  articles,  and 

concurrence  would  be  to  bar  the  presentation  of  the  a,-*^  olJT^  ,^.«:oK^.  — /  ^^*i^i^  A.»^i^^  ^4 

legal  questions  involved  to  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  forty-sevtn  parishes  are  entirely  destitute  of 

United  States},  would  not  cany  with  it  the  weight  and  them.    It  appears,  further,  that  while  the  city 

authority  which  the  impOTtance  of  the  issues  raised  of  New  Orleans  has  26  per  cent  of  the  popu- 

and  the  sense  of  justice  and  riarht  of  the  American  lation  of  the  State,  the  assessments  of  real  es- 

TOUT  Ezoellenoy's  obedwit  servant,  aaoeMineiits  of  the  State.    That » to  say,  A  ew 

UtANCIS  T.  KICH0IX8,  Orleans  appears  to  b«  between  two  and  three 

Governor  of  LouSaiaaa.  times  as  nch  as  the  rest  of  the  State.    The  real 

The  election  of  a  Senator  in  OongNss  was  e*toto  of  New  Orleans  is  valned  at  $104,000,000. 

accomplished  only  after  a  large  number  of  joint  "f  *^  !^  •*?I*»*^i^k'  «^*^,P^f*  "* 

meetiiln.    At  the  last  one  there  were  88  Sena-  p,OpO,000,  so  thatall  thetandintte  Stateof 

tors  anS  88  Representatives  present  The  nomi-  !*''«««».  w'*^  its  honsea,  fencea,  ootton-gUN 

nations  were  fi.  0.  Wa^oth  and  B.  F.  Jonas.  S*^^**?^  '^•""-•"e"'*^,?**-'"^®'^  «}>y 

Mr.  Jonas  received  98  votes  and  Mr.  Warmoth  *'<•  *1<»'^  •"  "^^  •<»o«i«'8  to  the  pfficiai 

«8.    The  former  was  declared  to  be  elected.  Jfesements.    Iterate  of  twationpreyions to 

His  term  commenced  on  March  4,  1879.    He  *^«  •««<»  »J  ?Ki^*'Mf*'*"*iK'^  Convention 

was  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  New  Orleans.  Jl'^  ^^^'^*^,^  mills  on  the  doUar  to  meet 

He  has  held  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  *•"«.  V'**-'*? J»  *»««  "''*'*"^J*fi? '^•'•• 

and  has  filled  themVell.    He  has  been  a  mem-  »I"o'l  y*"*^  »  gwf  amount  of  $978j600  upon 

ber  of  the  House,  a  member  of  the  State  Sen-  f  *®.^'  assessment  of  about  $117,000,000.    Al- 

ate,  and  Attorney  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  ^^^'fR  ^  ^  «»?*•  *""  <le^«>ct>o«««  <>n  «««- 

In  the  canvass  of  1873  he  was  nominated  for  ments,  compensation  to  aas^ra,  and  commis- 

Lientenant-Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  «®°»  '5'"v'?*'i*?iS?',i,*«T;?'?^  "**  *?«'*-^  ** 

but,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  anti-Republil  ",*^;l!i;*  °'!^k*'^"'1-^'1'3?»'^«»^?5***?'S 

can^  vote,  he  gave  way  to  Mr.  Penn.    In  1877  «<  m,990A  6  at  the  end  rf  the  year    The  debt 

l.e  lacked  tbFee  votes  of  the  nomination  for  ?*  *•*  ^"^f  w»8  estimated  at  ll«,000^,  and 

Senator,  which  was  conferred  on  Senator  Spof-  *«  "*?«»»  <•*  ^  ^\  '*''*-\'Lttf*' '  u?v 

ford     (See  "Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1878.  pV  li^a'^dert'^r/l W.*" tW^^^^^^ 

The  following  act  for  the  prevention  of  cruel-  -^"^f**'  "^^  ***  *^®  Legislature,  "can  only  be 

ty  to  animals  was  passed :  «»«*  ^^  »?  ""*^u*'k*''Vu  f  J*"'*"^'?'  "f  ^-  ' 

Sw.  1.  A  *  «,Jrf,  *,.,  That  motion  m  of  the  3!;''f1innTJrL^^  ^?h  ."^^I't:  wHl  *«/.«: 

Keviaed  Statutes  of  the  Sta&i  ehall  bo  amended  and  ?»<""«  'he  interest  to  such  a  rate  ae  will  enable 

nenacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  the  State  hereafter  to    meet  its  obligations 

"Sec.  816.  Whoever  shall  wantonly  or  malieiouslv  promptly.     Whether  a   compromise    can    be 

cruelly  bat,  maSm,  disable,  starve,  or  otherwise  ill-  effected  I  am  nnable  to  say ;  but  is  it  not  bet- 

^il^X  <^?'°"»*^'^  y^'  including  thwe,»peoi-  jer  for  the  bondliolders  to  receive  their  inter- 
fled  in  the  foregoing  section,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  •~'  '■"'•"''""'»  "•"  4  ••  a  J 
fined  not  eKxSung  $100,  or  impruolied  not  exceeding  est  punctually,  at  a  lower  rate  than  now  fixed 
three  month*,  or  both,  at  the  d&srotion  of  the  oouit"  by  law,  than  to  wait  for  an  indefinite  peru  d  ? 
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It  should  be  recollected  that  the  fbnding  act  the  respectiTe  parishes  of  the  State,  collected 
was  passed  at  a  time  when  the  bojia  Jlds  own-  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasnrj.  The  amonnt 
era  of  the  soil  of  this  country  had  no  say-so  in  of  this  tax  levied  for  collection  in  the  year 
the  affairs  of  this  goTomment;  and,  poverty-  1878  was  $345,000,  or  aboat  $1.20  per  child  of 
stricken  to-day,  they  are  nnable  to  come  for-  school  age  in  the  State ;  bat  the  amount  col- 
ward.  No  one  seems  to  be  benefited  by  this  lected  and  rendered  apportionable  to  the  par- 
state  of  things:  and  while  the  taxpayers  have  ish  boards  was  only  $208,169.69,  or  about  76^ 
to  apply  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Legisla-  cents  per  child.  This  is  but  a  small  fraction 
tare,  I  merely  caution  those  who  hold  the  ob-  of  the  $600,000  deemed  necessary  in  the  gen- 
ligations  of  the  State,  and  are  pressing  their  eral  appropriation  act  of  March  22,  1878,*  oa 
claims,  not  to  do  so  to  the  iqjary  of  the  people,  the  State*s  contribution  toward  the  support 
That  the  interest  now  due  will  eventually  be  of  good  free  schools  in  every  locality  of  the 
paid,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  only  question  to  State  where  such  schools  were  needed.  Sec- 
be  settled  is,  when  can  it  be  paid,  and  what  ond,  the  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  imposed  upon 
time  will  be  granted  to  do  so?  Not  invested  all  adult  male  inhabitants  of  the  State,  for 
with  any  power  in  the  premises,  I  am  com-  school  and  charitable  purposes.  The  amount 
pelled  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  your  hon-  of  this  tax  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  dur- 
orable  body,  and  trust  that,  by  wi^e  le^^lation,  ing  the  year  1878  aggregated  only  $14,620.60, 
the  State  may  be  relieved  from  its  present  showing  conclusively  that  only  a  few  of  ^^  all 
financial  difficulties.*'  male  iimabitants  of  the  State  "  have  been  re- 
The  exceptional  causes  which  operated  to  quired  to  contribute  this  tax;  and  of  this 
produce  financial  embarrassments  in  New  Or-  amount  the  free  public  schools  have  been  al- 
leans  dnring  1878  were  such  that  even  the  lowed  to  receive  only  one  fourth.  The  State 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  re-  Oonstitution  has  required  all  taxation  to  be 
ceived  no  pay  after  the  mid^e  of  August  to  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  close  of  the  year.  In  a  report  to  the  Le-  imposed  on  the  General  Assembly  the  obliga- 
gidatnre  the  State  Superintendent  suggested,  as  tion  to  ^^  levy  a  poll-tax  on  all  male  inhabitants 
the  only  remedy  to  be  found,  the  withholding  of  the  State  over  twenty-one  years  old  " — ^au- 
of  the  contributions  of  the  city  to  outside  par-  thorizing  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  this 
ishes.  By  the  State  law  New  Orleans  is  re-  capitation  tax  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
quired  to  keep  open  the  public  schools  for  ten  annum.  Legislation  was  therefore  needed  in 
months  in  the  year,  and  to  pay  annual  salaries  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Oonstitution 
to  the  teachers.  During  a  course  of  years  the  to  enforce  payment  of  the  poll-tax  by  every 
city  has  been  contributing  out  of  the  State  male  inhabitant,  so  that  it  might  not  continue 
school-tax  collected  from  her  property-owners  to  be  paid  by  property-owners  alone,  who  are 
at  least  $120,000  annually  toward  the  edo-  required  to  pay  other  taxes  also  for  the  support 
cation  of  the  children  of  several  poor  parishes  of  the  government  and  the  schools, 
in  Middle  and  Southeast  Louisiana.  While  The  systen^  of  schools  in  operation  In  New 
during  periods  of  prosperity  this  generosity  Orleans  is  known  as  that  of  separate  schools, 
was  possible  and  proper,  the  Superintendent  one  set  being  for  white  children  and  another 
was  of  the  opinion  tnat  it  was  only  justice  set  for  color^  children.  The  right  of  the  di- 
that,  during  the  utter  inability  of  the  city  an-  rectors  to  establish  these  separate  schools  was 
thorities  to  discharge  the  obligations  imposed  brought  to  a  Judicial  test  in  the  case  of  Berton- 
upon  them  by  law,  owing  to  the  profound  neau  c«.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  city 
financial  distress  which  crippled  every  branch  schools  of  New  Orleans  and  others,  in  ^iu^* 
of  industry  in  the  community,  so  recently  af-  The  decision  was  rendered  by  Juage  W.  B. 
flicted  by  a  dread  pestilence,  tJiis  annual  con-  Woods  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in 
tribution  should,  for  the  present  year  at  least,  February.  The  Judge  said : 
be  voluntarily  declined  by  the  usual  benefi-       ^       .  ,   ,       ,      .  ..     ^  t 

^{5^Th."s^  i::?'^*^*?!.- •\^i*T'  *"  *"■  th^mfsx^.^wSs.t>  d^nSra-^'oftM- 

able  the  directors   of  the  schools  to  rescue  can  desJjcnt,  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  aame  pnblio 

their  teachers  from  embarrassments  and  des*  echools  as  those  in  which  children  of  white  parents 

titution.     He  urged,  therefore,  -  that  a  special  are  educated.    Is  this  a  deprivation  of  a  right  granted 

act  should  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  author-  V  !^  Constitution  of  ^^J^^^^^^U^J^^ 

!•;»«•  iifni  *y^  «T>iw«*f{/«^  K.«t  ^A^k^  ^i*w  ^e  TU-^-P  plamant  says  that  the  action  of  the  defenoanta  de- 

inng  him  to  apportion  back  to  the  city  of  New  ^^^^  ^im  ind  his  children  of  the  egual  protection  of 

Orleans  such  an  amount  of  State  school-taxes,  {he  laws,  and  therefore  hnpairs  a  right  secured  to  him 

paid  by  her  citizens  into  the  State  Treasury  and  them  b^  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constl- 

for  the  years  1877  and  1878,  as  will  enable  the  tution  of  the  United  States.    Is  there  any  deniid  of 

CityBoard  of  School  IMrecto«  to.  discha^^^^  ^ual^^iB^mt.^^^^^^ 

as  far  as  practicable,  all  outstandmg  obliga-  ofHoere  oT  the  sdiooU,  as  set  out  in  the  bill  I    Both 

tions  for  the  month  of  December,  1877,  and  noes  are  treated  precisely  alike.    White  children  and 

the  last  four  months  of  the  year  1878.    A  bill  colored  children  are  compelled  to  attend  different 

for  this  object  failed  to  pass.  »oho?l«-.  That  is  all.    The  State,  whileconc^ 

The  public  school  fhnS  of  the  State  includes,  SL^^i^S'sclf^^^^^ 

first,  the  '*  current  school  fhnd,"  or  State  tax  judinnentwllf  best  promote  the  interest  of  all.    The 

of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  value  of  property  in  state  may  bo  of  opi^n  that  it  is  better  to  educate  the 
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iejuft  smntelT,  and  therafora  eetabBah  mImwIs  In    1,  Independent  1 ;  total,  98.    The  total  was: 


necessity  of  eduoanxig  oni 

both  sexes,  or  children  without  regard  to  their  attain^  102  votes,  and  Pierre  Landry  27.     One  of  the 

mente  or  ag^,  in  the  same  school    Anj  dassiflcation  first  resolatioas  adopted  by  the  Convention  was 

l^n^^ZY^^/^^  ^UtSSS^  ^-  foUowing-yeas^e,  n.y»  49 : 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Equality  ot  JSnoA'M^That  there  is  no  intenlaon  whatever  enter- 

ri^ts  does  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  rights.  tatned  b^  this  bod^  of  impairing  or  restricting  the  po- 

These  views  have  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Gouit  Utical,  civil,  or  reUgioua  nghts  of  any  class  of  citi»ms 

of  Ohio  in  respect  to  a  law  imder  which  colored  of  this  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  oon- 

cidldien  were  not  admitted  as  a  matter  of  right  into  dition  of  servitude,  but  on  the  contrary  the  intention 

the  schools  for  white  children.    State  vi,  McOann  et  iB  to  defend  and  maintun  the  rights  of  the  colored  dti' 

al.,  21  Ohio  State.  198.    See  also  State  <w.  Dufff,  7  nos  ^  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Nevada,  M2,  and  People  ««.  Qaston,  IS  Abb.  (New  States  and  of  this  State,  under  the  new  ConsUtutiun 

York),  160,  where  substantially  the  same  doctrine  is  about  to  be  formed. 

held.    See  also  the  able  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  rr«  ^.^  „«««  4^^  ^«  ♦i,-^-^  „««♦»  ^f  A^^^^4.^ 

Justice  Cliffoid  in  Hall  w.  De  Cuirr96  U.  8.,  491.  In  There  were  two  or  three  seats  of  aelegatea 

the  State  of  Geoi}s;iB  there  is  a  Uw  forbidding  the  inter-  contested.    In  a  case  from  East  Carroll  Parish, 

marriage  of  white  persons  and  persons  of  Aftican  the  qoestion  turned  on  the  citizenship  of  the 

??*J^*-a  ^'  ^5?  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  of  the  gitting  delegate.     The  majority  report  was  in 

WfS:X^r.^ttut'';^Te"ttS^S:  >»•  *Jvof.  ^^^  ^  ^?oritr  recommended 

(Ji  rel  Hobbeand  Johnson,  1  Woods,  587.)    The  that  he  be  ousted.    Mr.  Girard  moved  the  rcgeo- 

ai^umentin  support  of  tliis  decision  is  tlmt  the  law  tion  of  the  minority  report,  saying:  "It  has 

applied  with  equal  ibroe  to  persons  of  both  races.    Iti  been  said  there  are  no  laws  requiring  qnalifica- 

^~St**1b?  ^b^'^Lw  felb%i"^ii**^Mve'rif  ^  ^^^^^  '^■'  ™en»^"  o^  *^«  Ocmvention,    This 

Kth.  ^These  autlioritiOT,  it  seems  to*mo,  fiiUy^suJtain  ^"  *">«»  becanse  no  laws  could  be  framed  to 

the  views  above  announced  by  this  Court.  govern  the  duties  of  a  Constitutional  Oonven- 

tion.    Consequently  the  Convention  would  nat- 

The  last  point  was  that  the  establishment  of  urally  follow  the  rules  of  other  general  assem- 

separate  schools  was  contrary  to  the  Constitu-  blies.    It  was  repugni&nt  to  every  sentiment  of 

tion  of  the  State.    The  Court  said :  "  Whether  Americans  to  allow  foreigners  and  aliens  to 

the  directors  of  the  New  Orleans  schools  are  represent  them.    He  could  not  recognize  any 

the  State,  or  so  represent  the  State  that  their  one  as  a  true  son  of  Louisiana  who  would  favor 

acts  are  to  be  considered  the  acts  of  the  State,  allowing  aliens  to  make  an  organic  law  for  this 

it  is  unnecessary  to  decide.    The  Court  has  no  State.    It  was  admitted  that  no  man  could  be 

power,  and  it  does  not  sit,  to  supervise  the  con-  a  citizen  of  two  States;  the  party  in  queetioo 

duct  of  State  officers,  unless  such  conduct  im-  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  both  Louisiana  and 

pairs  some  rights  conf  ered  by  the  Constitution  Ohio.*'    Mr.  Warmoth  said  '*  he  did  not  believe 

of  the  United  States,  or  unless  ^e  citizenship  a  man  had  to  be  a  Looisianian  to  occupy  a  seat 

of  the  parties  gives  it  Jurisdiction.    Otherwise  in  the  Convention.    This  is  an  assemblage  of 

the  Court  will  not  and  can  not  take  cognizance  the  p>eople*8  representatives  in  their  primary 

of  violations  of  State  law  or  State  constitutions,  capacity.    The  Convention  has  no  laws  or  reg- 

by  the  officers  of  a  State."  ulations  governing  its  proceedings.    There  is 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  repeal  the  charter  no  law  of  any  kind  to  limit  the  power  of  the 

of  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery.    Tliis  charter  people  to  send  a  representative  to  this  Conrcn- 

was  granted  in  1868  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  tion.    A  parish  might  send  a  woman  or  any 

and  the  company  paid  an  annual  license  fee  of  one  else,  and  it  would  be  a  piece  of  imnerti- 

$10,000.    As  this  had  been  in  part  paid  for  nenoe  to  say  such  a  representative  shotud  be 

the  year  1879,  the  point  discussed  turned  on  turned  out."    The  motion  to  r^ect  the  major- 

the  legality  of  an  immediate  repeal.    The  Sen-  ity  report  was  los^^yeas  28,  nays  88. 

ate  adopted  March  81st  as  the  date  for  the  re-  The  question  relating  to  the  powers  of  a 

peal  to  take  effect,  and  passed  the  hil).    In  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  incidentally  dis- 

Honse  the  vote  was  68  yeas  to  20  nays.    The  cussed.    It  came  up  in  oonneotion  with  the 

repeal,  however,  failed  to  become  effective,  the  majority  and  minority  reports  on  m  ordinance 

law  being  regarded  as  violating  a  regular  con-  maJnng  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 

tract.  certain  panshes  returnable  in  New  Orleans  in 

The  elections  for  delegates  to  the  seventh  1880.    The  majority  report  advised  the  rejeo- 

State  Constitutional  Convention  was  held  on  tion  of  the  ordinance^  principally  because  it 

March  18th.    The  vote  was  much  less  than  had  partook  of  a  legislatiTe  character  and  had  no* 

been  anticipated,  being  under  70,000,  which  thing  to  do  wit£  the  preparation  of  an  organic 

was  smaller  than  at  any  election  during  the  law.    The  minority  report  favored  the  ordi- 

twelve  previous  years.    The  delegates  elected  nance,  and  claimed  that  unless  some  snch  pro- 

from  senatorial  districts  were  divided  politi-  vision  was  made  the  appeals  eould  never  be 

oally  as  follows:  Democrats  29,  Republicans  taken,  which  would  be  an  act  of  ii^ustioe. 

6,  National  1,  Independent  1 ;  total,  86.    The  Judge  Land  moved  to  r^ect  the  majority  re* 

delegates  from  panshes  were  divided  as  fol-  port,  and  touched  on  the  powers  of  the  Oon^ 

lows :  Democrats  69,  Republicans  27,  National  vention.    He  said : 
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TIm  powen  of  fhe  CoBTention  won  only  limited  br       Mr.  Pardee  took  the  ^nnd  that  the  Convention 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    He  contended,  had  no  power  to  legLilate,  as  the  Constitution  of  the 

in  discusidng  the  power  of  the  Convention,  that  thef  United  States  dechired  ttiat  eveiy  member  of  a  Legis- 

had  the  supreme  power  to  frame  a  Constitution  with-  laturo  should  take  an  oath  to  support  the  ConstituUon 

oat  submitting  it  to  the  people.    In  rapport  of  this  of  the  United  States,  and  Uio  Convention  had  passed 

proposition  he  cited  a  list  of  oonatitutiona  whieh  had  a  resolution  declaring  it  was  not  nooettary  for  its  mem- 

never  been  submitted,  as  follows :  The  oonstitutions  hers  to  take  such  an  oath, 
of  Vimnia,  1776:  Ohio,  1802;  Pennsylvania,  1776        -,.  ..  .     *     v    *  *i    x  v^ 

and  17?orsouth  Carolina,  1776  and  1790 ;  Tenneasee,        The  most  important  subject  that  oame  before 

17M ;  Vermont,  1777, 1786,  and  1798 ;  Missouri,  1880  \  the  Convention  was  that  of  the  State  debt    It 

N«w  Hampshire.  1776;  New  Jeney,  1776;  New  Yoqric.  was   referred   to  a  committee    of   seventeen 

1777,  and  amendments  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  mAmbAra  to  fixaminA  and  reoort  nnon      Two 

1801 ;  North  Carolina,  1776;  Kentucky,  1792 ;  lUinois,  ™™^®"  ^^ examme  ana  report  upon,     i  wo 

1818  Indiana,  1816 ;  belawaro.  1776;  1792,  a^d  1881  Bub-committees  were  appointed,  one  consisting 

Florida,  1866 ;  Connectioot,  1776 ;  Alabama,  1819  and  of  four  members,  and  the  other  of  two  mem- 

1867 ;  Ariumaas,  1886 :  GeoigiiL  1777,  1789,  anand-  bers.    The  sab-committee  of  four  made  a  re- 

menta  adopted  1795  and  1798,  and  ammdroonts  to  Con-  port  which  embraced  the  facts  relative  to  each 

r^^TufJ^  t^^^f^i^''  '•^'^^^'^  \f?  of  original  bondsaj^tforth  in  the  report 

Whether  ti^e  Convention  was  bound  by  the  call  of  the  ©^  the  State  Auditor  to  the  Convention.    They 

Legislature  had  lone  since  been  decided  in  the  nega-  also  examined  all  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 

tive.    The  Convenoon  of  184ft,  which  was  compoSsd  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to  the  payment 

?^?*;i*H!S!i^l?%i?'T^^J^  u^  ^^5 1'i*!  "^  ^  of  her  obligations,  and  to  ascertoin  whether  or 

to  6,  decided  that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  pre-  „^^  «^^^«^«  ^-IHr:-;^—  #^-  ^u^i^  .^^.»»>4^^.« 

scrifce  its  Umlts.    FromSieee  &cto  he  ooiwluded  the  not  adequate  provisions  for  their  redemption 

Convention  had  powy>r  to  make  a  Constittttlon  with-  &t  maturity  and  the  payment  of  interest  had 

oat  submitting  it.    In  tho  Convention  of  1812,  after  been  made  under  the  requirements  of  the  Oon- 

^  Constitution  had  been  passed  and  aigned  by  the  etitntion.     The  questions  hefore  them  were: 

Preadcmt,  tho  Convention  passed  a  sepani^  an<f  dis-  j    Whether  the  Lerislature  of  1874  was  oom- 
tinct  opdmanoo,  havmg  no  oonnection  with  the  Con-         .     "^    ?•  •"^^     '^      i       *     ^      07?^  •    « 

stitutlon.  petent  to  bind  the  people  of  a  free  State?    2. 

Mr.  Goorte  dSaagned  with  Judge  Land  on  the  Whether  any  evidence  exists  in  the  office  of 
quwtionof  toeConvention-spowertolbmoaConstl-  the  Secretary  of  State  showing  the  adoption 
tution  without  suhxmttinff  it  to  the  people  It  wa,  i,y  the  people  of  the  cotistitutional  amendmenta 
true  the  Convention  was  the  representative  of  the  poo-  ^iifi»TJo  "a  -^-v^-*  «.p  *u,^^  ^#  *k«  .»Yv  <»^^ 
pie,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  porfbrmmar  those  dutiS  ^\l^^^l  .f^J^^^^^K^^  ^^  ^l  sub-com- 
for  whieh  they  had  bean  called.  He  at^Shed  but  little  mittee  held  that  the  Legislature  that  passed 
importance  to  the  preoedents  read  bv  Judge  Land,  the  act  of  1874  was  not  chosen  by  the  people, 
but  he  thought  the  opinions  of  Judsre  Cooloy,  the  but  was  upheld  by  the  military  arm  of  the 
great  con^tutional  lawyer,  were  entitled  to  greotor  Federal  Government:  the  funding  act  was 
weight  This  wai  a  progressive  age.  The  ngnts  of  *  -  ^  t.j  ^\^,  ««A~uift  owi/  «*» 
the  people  were  better  imderstooduid  mainti&ed  to-  therefore  invalid.  With  regard  to  the  second 
day  than  a  hundred  yean  ago.  It  wonkl  be  found  question,  it  held  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
that,  in  the  m^ority  of  caw4,  the  Oonstitutions  not  ments  of  1874  were  not  ratified  by  the  people, 
submittod  had  been  ftamod  m  tiie  early  days  of  the  the  returns  having  been  counted  by  tlie  Re- 
Stoto^  and  when  everythmg  was  crude  and  un-  ^^^.^^  g^^^  .^  WoUttion  of  the  fects. 

Mr.  CaAey  deelarad  that  the  sovereignty  of  tho        One  member  of  the  sub-committee  submitted 

people  could  not  be  alienated  or  transforred.    It  ia  a  minority  report,  saying  that  the  Legislature 

Uue  tiwy  might  delegate  certun  power*  to  rspreaenta-  of  1874  was  recogniied  by  the  Government  of 

triLT^t^^X^ft^^ZS^^-^^  ^  United  States  «.d  therefor,  it  w..  .  com- 

to  frame  a  Constitution  without  submitting  it  to  the  P«^°J,^^    ^^^  T^9Td  to  the  second  qnes- 

people,  it  would  surely  be  defeated.    When  the  Con-  tion,  Mr.  Oaffrey  urged  *^  that  pubhc  officers  are 

vention  was  called  by  one  branoh  of  the  government,  presumed  to  do  their  duty.    The  amendments 

fu^n^®?.}\T^*uP'^!i'*^r^^^*v     ^    u  have  been  duly  promulgated  and  acted  on; 

the  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  he  „«  j^,  ♦k*««  ».ni;y^Jwi  ^f  v^a^  k^^^  K^^n  4^w^^ 

folt  it  his  duty,  as  a  dutiful  cMaen.  to  obeythe  itc-  «Mer  them  milhons  of  bonds  have  been  f  Mided, 

tates  of  the  calL    If  this  Convention  did  not  submit  ^nd  the  i^oestion  of  whether  there  is  sufficient 

the  Constitution,  the  people  would  call  another  Con-  evidence  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

vention,  and  thU  would  be  tiie  remedy  to  defeat  the  of  their  adoption  has  been  swallowed,  as  it  were, 

S^P^S-tiifc^eT^^^^  bythegreatfactthattheam^^^ 
O^rgU  CTonvention  pa«ed  an  orimal  Uw  in  appro-  f^ted  on  and  acquiesced  m  by  the  people,  and 
priatmg  $85,000  to  pay  its  expenses,  Mr.  Cafltay  aaid  by  every  department  of  government 
this  proved  nothing  as  to  the  power  of  tiie  Conven-        A  recapitulation  of  the  details  embraced  hi 
tion.    When  tiie  people  of  Georgia  csJledthe  Con-  the  majority  report  of  the  sub-committee  pre- 
vention they  implied  Uiat  nothing  should  be  done  to  „_f^^  ^i.^  #>>iia»;«,«  ./wmi^. . 
prevent  its  meefing;  and,  as  no  provision  had  been  ^^^^  *'*«  following  results : 
made  to  pav  the  expenses  of  the  Convention,  it  was                  bohds  EECOMMBMnKn  to  bi  paid. 
only  nataral  that  the  Convention  itself  ahould  make  .  „  .^  ... ^^^  -^ 

people  that  they  should  meet.    In  following  out  this  gtstaPsnltantlii'rT... '!..'. fiOO,000 

idea  the  speaker  asserted  that  this  Convention  could  Fre«  Behool  Pond 1,199^ 

ait  longer  than  sixty  days,  or  oottld  appropriate  an  ex-  Bemlaaiy  Fond 1SS,000 

tra  amount,  baoausa  theae  aetiona  would  be  in  compli-          _  ^ ,  ZTIZiZl 

ance  with  tiie  wiah  of  the  people  that  the  Convention  T®-" •8,48^«w 

Uw.  $4,000,000  by  additions  for  interest. 
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Boin»  sioosncErDiD  not  to  n  paid.  popnlons  parishes,  and  the  snb-oomtnlttee  were 

K«w  OriMu,  jAckBOD,  ud  Great  Vortb«ra  BaU-  assured  bjr  the  fifth  member  of  the  Retaming 

„ «>^, '''\ V X •  •  •; w  •  vm »  «•  ••'•t^**    Board  that  it  falsified  and  altered  the  actaiu 

Mew  Orlesiii,Opeloiuu,MidOrwtWettorn  Sail-  *^vw«  fc*!**!*  *v  iwouivvi  auu  wmmw   u««  iM^buoi 

roftd : fise^ooo    vote  m  many  of  those  parishes  which  it  pur* 

vickebnnr,8hjweport,«ndTexM.. ........  MA,ooo    ported  to  State.    These  men  had  no  ooAstitn- 

Baton  BoQ|fe,OroeeTete.  and  OrleanelUUroed..  ldU,UOO     f.^^„|  ^„«.v^,u«  j.^  ^ <«.♦«•«.;„« —k-*!.*-  ^-  •««. 

New  Orieane,  Mobile,  a  id  Texas  Railroad,  flrtt  tional  aothoritjr  to  determine  Whether  or  nol 

teeiw 870,000    the  constitutional  amendments  had  been  adopt* 

^Z^^"^""^^  "*  Chatunoogm  Baiiro«i,  ^^^    ^.  ^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  certificate  and  find. 

BowOrieana,  Mobile,' imdT^xM*'Bidb«^  ing  was  not  On  file  or  on  record  in  the  oflSoe 

Boraf  and  GrooodUe  Kavigatfon  Companj 60,000       The  mam  Debt  Committee,  upon  the  reoep- 

Ftoattogdabt....^........ ^^!!!    tiou  of  these  reports,  appointed  a  sub-commit- 

BaSf^f??j!^KSJSS^  iHoSo    tee  to  draft  an  ordinance  to  be  submitted  to 

MiMiMippi  and  Mexieaa  Oaif  Ship  Canal  Com-  the  Oouveution  based  on  the  reports  of  the 

cSaLtii  of  todebi^;;;: :::;::::::::::::::::  SXioS  wb-committees,  and  recommending  the  jmy- 


LeToe  bonds,  flnt  iuoe 1.000,000  ment  of  about  14,000,000  of  the  debt. 

"       "     tSSus^"":*'. ;:.::''.;:::;::;:    iJeoJooo  o^^'n^^*  ^«»  prepared  and  endorsed  by  a 

Piaatera'  Conaottdated  Association .' .' .' .  .*      68i)447  majority  of  the  main  committee,  and  presented 

with  a  report  to  the  Convention.   At  the  same 

^*****' 110,688,447  ijJjjj^  ^  report  from  the  dissenting  minority  of 

The  other  sab-committee,  consisting  of  two  seven  was  also  presented.  The  migority  say  in 
members,  was  iDstruoted  to  inquire  and  report  their  report  that  they  considered  it  to  be  their 
whether  or  not  the  body  or  assembly  of  men  first  duty  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the 
who  passed  the  so-called  "funding  act  of  constitutional  amendments  claimed  to  have 
1874  "  was  a  constitutional  Legislature,  com*  been  adopted  in  1874,  and  that  they  were  un* 
petent  to  bind  the  people  of  a  free  State,  and  able  to  find  any  legal  evidence  in  the  ofiioe  of 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  legal  evidence  the  Secretary  of  State  to  indicate  that  the 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  show  amendments  were  ever  adopted  by  the  people, 
that  the  so-called  "  constitutional  amendments  They  then  investigated  the  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
of  1874  '*  were  ratified  by  the  people.  They  ture  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State,  with  the 
reported  that  it  was  a  matter  of  public  history,  results  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  |4,082,- 
established  and  proven  by  the  testimony  taken  858  of  valid  claims.  They  then  say :  "  The 
in  1878  before  the  committee  of  the  United  theory  or  principle  upon  which  your  commit- 
States  Senate  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  that  tee  have  prosecuted  their  inquiry  and  based 
in  December,  1872,  and  January,  1878,  the  their  recommendation  is,  that  no  invalid  nor 
State-House  was  seized  by  a  regiment  of  sol-  fraudulent  debt  dbould  be  paid  by  the  people 
diers  of  the  United  States  army,  and  the  legal-  of  the  State,  and  that  the  valid  and  honest 
ly  elected  Legislature  was,  by  overpowering  debt  should  be  paid.''  The  fact  that  a  part  of 
force  and  illegally,  prevented  firom  assembling  this  debt  had  subsequent  to  its  creation  been 
and  choosing  its  own  officers,  and  Judging  of  scaled  and  ftinded  they  thus  meet  and  answer: 
the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  members,  "  They  are  unable  to  concede  that  the  funding 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  of  any  portion  of  the  debt  has  given  it  any 
Therefore  the  body  of  men  alleged  to  have  greater  validity  than  it  originally  possessed; 
passed  the  "  so-called  funding  act "  of  1874  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  admit  that 
was  not  a  constitutional  Legislature  competent  the  absolute  repudiation  of  forty  per  cent  of 
to  bind  the  people  of  a  free  State.  They  idso  debt  detracts  in  the  least  from  the  validity  of 
reported  that  tnere  was  no  evidence  in  the  that  which  was  legal  and  honest."  They  toen 
archives  of  the  State  that  the  *^  so-called  '*  con-  proceed  to  say  that  if  the  State  was  in  a  con- 
stitutional aniendmends  of  1874  were  ever  rati-  dition  to  be  generous,  they  probably  would  not 
fied  or  adopted  by  the  people.  The  returns  of  have  regard^  it  as  so  necessary  to  invoke  a 
the  election  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  ar-  strict  construction  of  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
ohives  of  the  State,  nor  was  there  in  the  office  tution ;  that  their  sympathv  for  a  small  class 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  any  compilation,  or  of  creditors  diould  not  induce  them  to  do  in- 
certificate,  or  proclamation  showing,  certifying,  jury  to  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  equal- 
or  proclaiming  that  said  "so-called  amend-  ly  entitled  to  all  the  sympathy  that  human 
ments  *'  to  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified  nature  can  bestow.  After  expressing  their 
or  adopted  by  the  people.  There  was  in  said  exceeding  regrets  that  any  recommendation  of 
office  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  newspaper  called  theirs  "  should  necessarily  affect  deleteriously 
the  "  New  Orleans  Republican,"  of  December  the  interests  of  any  other  than  their  own  citi- 
24,  1874,  in  which  were  printed  what  pur-  zens,''  and  that  they  would  "greatly  prefer 
ported  to  be  the  certificates  of  J.  Madison  tiiat  all  the  ills  that  may  arise  from  the  final 
Wells,  Thomas  C.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Kenner,  and  settlement  of  this  long-questioned  debt  abould 
Casanave,  purporting  to  certify  the  vote  of  a  be  borne  by  our  own  people  alone,"  they  con- 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  on  the  con-  dude  the  whole  matter  of  the  non-payment  of 
stitutional  amendments.  This  publication  on  its  the  debt  by  a  reference  to  **  Uie  et^id  fitness 
fiM>e  omits  entirely  the  vote  of  four  large  and  of  things,"  thus : 
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Bttfc  mnj  it  not  be  in  tba  oidnr  of  the  etanal  fit-  The  oommittee  in  ito  report  oompletely  dLsrogwds 

Dfii  of  tlungs  that  thoee  who  directly  or  indireotly  all  moral  and  legal  obligationB  on  the  part  of  the  State 

(unifittingly,  it  maj  be)  aided  to  tear  down  the  beaia  to  rcftind  the  oonsideration  received  oy  it  for  any  of 

of  our  former  gnsat  proeperitj  should  ehare  some  of  the  bonda  declared  to  be  iUegaL    The  difference  be- 

the  ills  that  have  eo  lonj;  and  so  powerfully  borne  up-  tween  a  fraudulent  bond  and  a  bond  void  for  want  of 

on  the  once  proud  and  wealthy  peqple  of  Loulaiana  f  power  to  issue  it  U  well  known,  and  important  ooum* 

£.  E.  KIDD}  quenoes  fiow  from  it   If  a  debt  be  oontraoted  in  fraud, 

Chidnnan  of  the  Committee.  and  the  debtor  receive  no  consideration  for  it,  then 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  concur  in  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 

this  rcpprt :  II.  B.  Lott^  G.  W.  Mundav,  Joseph  Hen-  debtor  to  respect  his  contract.    But  if  a  State  or  cor- 

rj,  B.  K.  Forman,  David  John  Beid,  J.  M«  Moore,  J.  pondon  issues  a  bond  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by 

C.  Vance,  B.  F.  Jenldns,  II.  M.  Favrot.  the  Constitution  of  the  State  or  the  law  creating  the 

corporation,  though  the  bond  may  be  void,  the  obliga- 

Those  who  signed  this  nujorlty  report  were  tion  to  restore  the  consideration  received  for  it  submsts 

estimated  to  represent  an  assessed  valoation  of  in  Uiw  and  in  equity.               «     ^     .       ,.  ^  ,. 

AAR  noR  frcA  In  the  case  ot  McCracken«j.  Son  Francisco,  16  Cah- 

f  2SO,zyo,  {ou.                              .*x  ^  _  j«  «  „^^  fomia  Reports,  p.  629,  Cliicf  Ju^itioe  Fieldas  the  organ 

The  minonty  of  the  committee  made  a  very  of  ^^  court  hoW  that,  although  the  ordinance  passed 

\h\e  report,  in  which  they  gave  the  reasons  by  the  Common  Council  au^orizing*the  sale  of  the 

for  their  dissant.     They  say :  >^i  estate  belon^^  to  the  dty  of  San  Frandsco  was 

^           ,.            ,       .  ,                 ^  ,              ..  void,  yet  the  obhgation  to  restore  wliat  was  urn ustlyre- 

The  startiinsr  results  of  the  report  of  the  committee  oeived  was  independent  of  the  restraining  clauses  of 

neoessaril;^  induce  hesitation  and  reluctance  in  accept-  the  dty  charter.    The  obligation  to  restore  the  price 

ing  the  pnnciplai  which  have  guided  the  oommittee  in  of  the  sale  made,  and  which  had  been  received  by  tiio 

reaching  its  conclusions.    The  nund  is  dazed  by  the  <uty,  it  was  held,  arose  from  the  obligation  to  do  jus- 

annubnent  of  nearly  twelve  milUona  of  bonds  by  a  tioe,  to  restore  what  belongs  to  others,  which  re^ti  upon 

^ke  of  tiie  iwn ;  and,  although  m  Urnps  of  reyolu-  aU  penwns,  natuml  or  artrndal ;  and,  in  tiie  huuruage 

Uon,  when  the  unagination  is  superheated  by  poliucal  of  the  Court,  "  it  may  well  be  doubted  whe^er  it 

excitement,  such  an  extraordinary  act  may  bo  accepted  would  be  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  exempt  the 


as  the  neceasity  of  the  occasion,  one  can  not  witness  it    city,  any  more  than  private  ^individuals,  from  lia- 
in  the  midst  of  profound  peace  without  grave  appre-     binty  under  oik  -    ..     >  ..    _. 


oircumstanoes  of  this  duuraoter."    The 


the  views  expressed  by  die  oommittee,  or  after  due  Uws  of  Now  York;  yet  the  holder  of  the  certificate 

oonsideration  inll  sustain  its  report.  was  allowed  to  recover  back  the  oonsidention  piud  to 

The  committee  have  found  that  of  all  the  bonds  is-  the  bank,  and  the  endoraee  of  the  void  certificate  was 

sued  by  the  State,  outstanding  on  January  1, 1874,  and  held  entitied  to  recover  the  consideration  roceivcd  by 


of  the  free-school  frmd  and  the  seminary  fhnd,  leaving  necessary  to  go  a  step  fUrther,  and  wtablish  that  the 

outstandmi  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  $2,156,500.  state  received  no  consideration  for  the  bonds  issued 

To  whom  tbu  $2,156,500  is  to  be  paid  can  not  be  ascer-  by  it.    Every  sentiment  of  honor  and  justice  demands 

tuned,  as  the  bonds  considered  valid  by  the  commit-  that  he  who  recdvee  what  does  not  belong  to  him 

tee  have  been  exchanged  at  60  centi  on  the  dolhur  for  should  restore  it.    If  the  bonds  are  void,  thcBtate  has 

consols,  issued  under  the  act  of  18T4,  and  the  partiou-  received  somethin<r  for  nothing.   Law  and  justice  con- 

lar  oonsoU  thus  issued  in  exchange  for  thew  bonds  our  hi  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the 

can  not  be  identified.   The  result  is  that  the  State  owes  State  to  surrender  that  something  to  its  true  owner. 

Itself  $1,839,500  as  trustee  for  the  purposes  of  educa-  .      ,             T    ,       .                    ^ 

tion,  and  it  also  owes  to  a  nameless  creditor  $2,156,500.  -A.  statement  is  then  made  in  the  report  of 

How  this  unknown  creditor  is  to  be  ferreted  out  puts  the  amount  of  money  received  on  each  class 

the  imagination  at  fault,  and  heoce  all  that  the  LegU-  of  bonds  which  it  was  proposed  to  repudiate, 

hiture  can  do  IS  to  advertise  for  him  as  is  done  m  the  TTrom  thta  it  annAani  that  ainnA  the  war  thu 

ease  of  unknown  heire  of  vacant  successions,  and  ro-  £[ ®™  ^"^,  ",  ^PP^^rs  «>aj  «"  o©  r     #To  i  .11 

tarn  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  the  Treasury  until  he  St^ite  received  in  cash  $6,898,607  for  $12, 141,- 

appean :  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  exchanges  240  of  bonds  and  State  notes,  rednced  by  fand- 

t>roposed  in  the  ordinance  reported  by  the  eommittee.  ing  to  $7,294,744.     Yet  it  was  proposed,  with 

dncetiie  bonds  reoognised  by  tiio  ordinance  as  valid  the  exception  of  $600,000,  to  reject  as  void 

Wtrrfwfc'ha'JS^^^i^^^^^  1?t^  tliese  $7,&^744  of  con-1-^^^^^^^^        the  State 

thereof.  has  received  in  cash  $6,893,607.81,  or  within 

What  strikes  the  mind  in  contemnlatinsr  the  plan  of  $401,256.69   of  the  face  valne  of  the  bonds. 

the  oommittee  ia,  that  the  State  is  held  bound  to  pay  The  circumstances  connected  with  other  issues 

charged  from  respon^^ibility  for  ^e  same  kind  of  bonds  ^"®'*  •"*  • 

when  purohased  by  individuals.     For  instance,  the  The  undersigned  have  entered  into  this  discussion 

free-flcnool  fund  was  partially  invested  in  railroad  merely  to  remove  the  imprewion  which  seems  to  have 

lymds  issued  by  the  State  prior  to  the  war ;  the  amount  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  some,  that  the  eleven 

of  railroad  bonds  thus  purehascd  wa<)  $401,000.  indud-  and  a  half  millions  of  consols  now  oonstituting  the 

ing  $18,000  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Nashville  Rail-  debt  of  the  State  represent  no  legal  oblupitions  of  the 

road  Oomnanv.    If  third  persons  who  invested  in  the  State,  and  are  based  on  no  valia  oonsideretion.    But 

same  kind  of  bonds  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights  the  funding  act  of  1874,  and  the  contemporaneous  on- 

for  the  reasons  set  forth  bv  the  committee,  it  seems  to  stitutional  amendment,  created  a  tribunal  to  determine 

bo  just  that  the  State  ana  its  school  faaa  should  bo  the  validity  of  the  obli^tions  tendered  in  exchange 

•nqiected  to  the  same  hero&o  treatment.  for  oonsols,  and  authorized  the  creditor  to  appeal  to 
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the  ooartB.  in  ease  the  Funding  Bond  rejected  his  theactofl874,witiihBeonteimnaMOitteonititatiiMMl 
dalm.  BuDsequently  the  authori^  ot  the  Funding  unendment,  is  not  the  law  of  the  land  so  aa  to  afbot 
Board  was  restrictedTby  Uie  supplemental  ftindln^  act  oontraobn  entered  into  under  it ;  or  that  it  shall  not  re- 
ef 1875,  which  prohibited  the  funding  of  certain  class-  main  so  until  those  oofntracts  are  satisfled  t  Anj  eon- 
es  of  bonds  until  their  Taliditj  wsa  establisshcd  bj  a  trarv  declaration  by  this  ConveDtion  will  be  disre- 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bonds  mentioned  garaed  by  judidal  tribunals.  The  undenrigned  are 
in  said  supplemental  act  constituted  about  one  half  d  not  preparM  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  State 
the  State  debt.  Hence  the  outstanding  consols  repre-  of  liOuLsiana  refViBes  to  recognize  a  contract  which  all 
sent  bonds  abjudicated  by  the  Funding  Board  or  the  of  its  courts,  as  well  as  all  the  courts  of  the  United 
Supreme  Court  to  be  vahd  obligations  of  the  State.  States  if  called  on  to  enforce  it,  would  not  hesitate  to 
This  abjudication  is  conclusive  on  tibe  State.  Hence  use  tiie  judicial  power  of  the  State  or  nation  to  enforce, 
the  Supreme  Court,  through  Chief  Justice  Bfannin^  When  a  man  refiises  to  pay  debts  reoognized  by  the 
as  its  organ,  in  May,  1878,  said :  ^*  We  regard  the  fiuth  courts  of  the  country  as  i^ral,  and  to  enforce  which 
of  Uie  State  as  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  payment  of  they  will  exert  their  judidiu  power,  it  is  said  that  he 
her  consolidated  bonds  issued  under  the  autnority  of  repudiatea  his  debts.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
that  act  (1874),  and  to  the  payment  of  such  other  same  terms  should  not  be  predicated  of  similar  coodact 
bonds  as  may  be  issued  tmder  the  sanction  of  the  de-  on  the  part  of  the  State,  except  the  desire  to  use  diplo- 
cree  wo  shall  make  herein.  The  contract  with  the  matic  and  euphuistic  language  when  speaking  of  a 
holders  of  these  bonds  is  one  which,  in  the  language  sovereign.  The  fact  is,  whether  a  Leci<«latiiTe  be  a 
of  the  constitutional  amendment,  the  State  can  by  no  I/Cgislaturc  is  a  political  question,  and  tlierefore  it  is  a 
means  and  in  no  wise  impair."  (State  ex  rd,  Faoiflo  question  of  force.  The  Legislature  that  is,  and  exerts 
Boilroad  va.  NichoUs,  Governor,  80  A.,  986.  In  the  its  authority  to  legislate,  and  which  con  enforce  ita 
same  case,  page  981,  the  Court  say  the  funding  act  was  enactments,  is  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  this 
approved  January  24, 1874.  and  on  tlie  same  day  an  country  the  Legislature  of  a  State  is  that  Legislature 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  approved.  ^*This  whose  laws  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
amendment  has  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  by  enforce,  if  called  on  so  to  do  by  the  Leffislatnre  if  in 
its  subsequent  ratification  oy  the  voten  at  the  polls."  session,  or  the  Governor  of  the  State  when  the  Legis- 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  already  decided  lature  can  not  be  convened.  This  has  been  adjudied 
in  July,  1875,  tJiat  "  this  amendment  was  adopted,  many  years  ago,  if  adjudication  were  neceeaary.  (Lu- 
and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State."  thcr  r«.  Borden,  7  Howard,  p.  42.}  It  is  matter  of  iiis- 
(27  A.,  579,  ForstaU's  case.)  tory  that  the  President  of  the  Umted  States  recognized 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  the  Legislature  of  1874,  and  would  have  enforwd  its 
of  McComb  V9»  Board  of  Li(^uidation,  say :  '*  On  the  enactments  if  resisted. 

WrQ?le^*ltW^tJKl,t.^  Th«   report  waa  ^ed  by  the  foDowfag 

posing  to  the  people  of  the  Stote  an  amendment  to  tiie  m«m  »erB  of  the  committee :   1  homas  J .  Bemmea, 

Constitution  of  the  State,  which  was  adopted  at  the  D.  Caffrey,  Hugh  Breeu,  H.  0.  Warmoth,  M. 

ensuing  election."    This  case  was  decideain  Octobci*  Cahen,  G.  Legardenr,  Jr.   One  absent  member, 

t»nn,  1876  (^2  Otto,  681%    The  NicholU  Genirol  As-  McConnell,  approved.    These  members  were 

sembly  on  the  12th  of  March,  1877,  passed  an  act  the  .f.*,^  ♦«  I^JLL.^^^   ««  ....^o^wi   ^.in.AS^n   ^t 

titie  o?  which  is  as  follows :  "An  act  toenforoe  effect-  i^^^f^^  jf^^S''^*  ^  Mseaacd  valuation  of 

nally  the  constitutional  amendments  proposed  January  ♦102,070,769.     The  report  closed  With  the  re» 

24, 1874,  ratified  at  the  general  election  held  on  No-  commendation  that  a  special  committee  of  nine 

vember  2, 1874,  reUtive  to  the  State  debt  and  the  fond-  ghould  be  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  or 

ments :  for  Uiat  purpose  to  amend  and  leSnaet  an  act,  «ebt  of  the  State  contracted  under  the  legiala^ 

...  No.  8,  approved  January  24, 1874,"  etc    This  tion  of  the  year  1674  can  be  effected, 

•ot  is  No.  68  or  the  reguUr  session  of  1877,  approved  These  reports  were  subsequently  conEidered 

by  Governor  Nicholls,  the  first  section  of  which  pro-  jjy  ^he  Convention,  and  a  debate  ensued  which 

known  as  the  ftindlnff  bin,  entitled » An  act,»  etc.  .  .  .  motion  was  then  made  that,  for  the  purpose  of 

be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  and  lefinacted  as  ascertaining   definitely  and  making  arrange 

follow;8,"  otr.                         ,         ,    .      ,  ments  to  pay  the  trust  fund  due  the  Agricul- 

Under  the:^  arcumstanoes,  the  undersized  never  ^^^  ^^^  Mechanical  College,  the  matter  of  the 

conceived  it  possible  that  any  one  would  undertake  to  «"' ?:  AXr^llu^^^t^T^  4i,I  «.^;«i  J^ 

assaU  tiie  validitv  of  the  bonds  issued  in  pureuance  of  6<»<^«  ^®r .  ^^  recommitted  to  the  special  com- 

the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1874  and  the  constitutional  mittee  of  eighteen  on  that  subject,  and  that  said 

amendment  of  that  year,  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the  committee  have  full  power  to  reconsider  die 

committee.    All  departments  of  Che  Stote  Government  ^hole  subject  of  the  State  debt.     On   a  subse- 

i^  ritttuS?n^'j^ScS2^tt&^^^^^^  ?«ef  t  dayihe  ch^man  reported  bade  the  ma. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State  on  two  occasions,  and  die  ]ority  report,  with  an  additional  orduiance  to 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes  on  one  occasion,  pay  the  trust  fund   of  the  Agricultural  end 

expressly  declared  that  the  amendment  was  ratified  by  Mechanical   College,   amounting  to  $185,000. 

^fj^'tSltpreC^'om^t^^o^.^SS;  A.  minority  report  w««lBopre«nted..dy^^ 

Statutes  of  the  State  from  tiie  day  of  its  passage  to  the  *^*^  *'^®  prmoipal  of  the  debt  be  paid,  with  m- 

present  moment    The  creditors  of  the  State  were  in-  terest  at  three  per  cent,  for  five  years  and  four 

vited  to  surrender  the  bonds  held  by  them  at  a  ^s-  per  cent,  afterward.     A  second  minority  re« 

epunt  of  forty  per  cent.,  and  accept  in  lieu  hereof  port  was  presented  which  advised  that  the  debt 

^rS<rotCilSS^ettl«^^^  \-f]\^^  scded  to  an  amount  iust  between 

fiiat  legislation  hu  been  going  on  undisturbed  for  five  1*8  highest  and  lowest  market  value  since  the 

years,  and  it  may  be  said  the  Amding  is  almost  com-  funding  act,  and  to  pay  four  per  cent,  in- 

pletc.    The  Nicholls  General  Assembly,  on  the  12th  terest. 

or  ^m\l^  "^^^^^^^^^t^^^^nl  0°  ^^*  ""^^^  ^*y  ("^""^  ^^^^ »  «^<>^!S^  ^" 

faig_biU'and  enforce  the  constitutional  amendment.  ™ad®  <»  ^^opt  the  minority  report.     Then  a 

IV^ho  now  has  the  constitutional  power  to  say  that  motion  was  made  to  substttnte  the  minority 
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report.     While  thb  motion  was  before  the  Voob  of  aaid  oonfoUdated  bonds  fUling  due  the  Ut  of 

Convention,  a  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  •^•»«!3  "*  *?•  y*".  ^^^^^^  ^JTf  ^  ^^H 

^: :*„  I^,^^-*  tv«.  ^•^»..^;m»  ♦k-.  *k.^^  «.«.•  romittod,  and  anv  intorant  tax  ooUected  to  meet  such 

minority  report  by  extending  the  three  per  ooupomi  aw  hereSy  tnmeferred  to  defray  the  expenaei 

oent.  mterest  to  ten  years  instead  ox  five  years,  of  Ute  State  Government. 

This  was  lost — yeas  49,  nays  80.     The  minority  Bd  U  fuHher  ordained^  and  U  u  Kenhv  ordained  by 

report  was  then  lost— yeas  47,  nays  82.    The  «**•  OonMUut^nuil  OmvefUion,  That  the  foregoing 

nugoritr  report  ^^  then  put  to  vote  «d  loet  ^^^^  rl^to!^^^^  t^t^^^ 

— ^yeas  40,  nays  8ft.    A  motion  wss  then  made  gg  hereinafter  providedTM  follow* : 

to  reeonsider  the  vote  by  whioh  the  minority  At  the  eleotion  held  for  the  retifioadon  or  i^eotion 

report  was  lost.    This  was  agreed  to.    A  sab-  of  tiiis  Constitution,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  each  voter 

stitute  for  the  minority  report  was  then  offered,  {p  have  written  or  printed  on  hia  ballot  the  words, 

*.^  — .«!*  ♦K*  A^wt.  4.^^^»i««.»  45«^  A^««f.^n  *ki  "  *  or  opduumoe  TOlative  to  State  debt,"  or  the  words 

to  soale  the  debt  to  seventy-five  cents  on  the  u  Againat  ordinance  relative  to  State  debt*' ;  and  in 

dollar  with  four  per  oent.  interest.     An  amend*  the  event  that  a  majority  of  the  ballots  eo  cast  have 

ment  to  this  was  offisred,  that  tlie  debt  should  on  them  the  wordsT"  For  ordinance  relative  to  State 

be  sealed  to  fifty  oents  on  the  dollar,  with  four  <^^K"  *^P  ^^  s^d  forcing  provisions  and  articles 

«VA.  ^^.»«-  ;m»>a.^4>      A«/>»k<>»  ii««An^JkAn*  ♦»  *\*Mx  of  tins  ordinance  aball  Conn  a  part  of  the  Constitution 

per  cent  mterest    Another  amendment  to  the  g^bmitted  if  the  same  U  ratified;  and  if  a  majority  of 

aabstitate  was  offered,  that  the  debt  should  re-  the  votes  so  cast  shall  have  endoned  on  them  the 

main  intaet,  and  that  interest  be  paid  at  the  rate  words,  **  Against  ordinance  relative  to  State  debt," 

of  two  per  oent  for  five  years,  three  per  cent  then  said  provisions  and  articles  shall  fonn  no  part  of 

for  ten,  and  four  per  cent  afterward.     An  "^  Consututoon. 

amendment  was  ofifered  to  this  last  proposition,  This  ordinance  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 

that  it  be.three  per  oent  interest  for  ten  years^  vote  of  the  people  on  the  same  day  with  the 

and  four  per  oent.  afterward*    This  was  lost —  Constitution, 

yeas  51,  nays  63.    Another  amendment  to  this  The  reason  advanced  for  scaling  the  debt  by 

E reposition,  that  the  debt  bear  two  per  cent  those  who  sustained  it  was  that  the  question 

iterest  till  nutnrity,  was  lost— yeas  28,  nays  of  ability  or  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  was 

99.    On  the  question  to  give  the  bondholders  the  one  on  whioh  tiie  action  oi:  the  Conven- 

their  choice  between  seventy-five  cents  at  four  tion  turned. 

per  oent  and  the  face  of  the  bond  at  two  per  The  provision  oftbe  Constitution  for  the  relief 
oent  for  five  years,  three  per  cent  for  ten  years,  of  the  delinquent  taxpayers  declared  all  inter* 
and  four  per  oent  afterward,  the  vote  was —  ests,  penalties,  costs,  fees,  and  charges  whatever 
yeas  25,  nays  91.  To  amend  the  minority  re-  on  taxes  and  licenses  due  to  the  State  or  any 
port  by  allowing  three  per  cent  interest  for  politloal  corporation,  prior  to  January  1, 1879, 
fifteen  years  and  four  per  cent  afterward,  the  and  still  unpaid,  to  be  remitted.  All  property 
rote  was— yeas  67,  nays  69,  Finally,  all  the  forfeited  to  the  State  or  any  political  corpora- 
proposed  amendments  were  lost,  espeeially  tion  for  non-payment  of  taxes  shaU  be  redeem- 
those  for  soaliag  the  debt  below  seventy-five  able  by  paying  the  principal  due  at  any  time 
cents  on  the  dollar.  After  much  subsequent  previous  to  January  1,  1881,  with  eight  per 
discussion,  the  whole  subject  was  disposed  of  by  cent  interest  subsequent  to  January  1,  1880. 
the  adoption  (yeas  71,  nays  41)  of  the  foUowing  The  preamble  to  the  BiU  of  Rights  was  as 
ordinance,  to  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote :  follows : 

AvT.  1,    Be  it  ordained,  That  the  interest  to  be  We.  the  people  of  the  State  of  LoniiriaDa,  in  order  to 

paid  on  the  consolidated  bonds  by  tiie  State  of  Louisi-  establish  Justice,  insure  domestio  tranquilli^,  promote 

ana  be  and  \a  hereby  fixed  at  two  per  oent  for  five  the  geneiiil  welure,  and  secure  the  bleesin^pi  of  liberty 

yea»  from  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  three  per  oent  to  onnelves  and  our  posterity,  acknowledging  and  in- 

lor  fifteen  76sn«  end  four  per  oent.  thereafter ;  and  voking  the  guidance  of  Ahmghtjr  God,  the  Author  of 

there  shall  be  levied  an  annufu  tax  sufficient  for  tiiefUll  sU  grod  government,  do  ordam  and  establish  this 

payment  of  said  intores^  not  exceeding  three  mills,  the  Oonstitatioa. 

liniit  of  all  State  tax  bemg  hereliy  fixed  at  six  mills.  .     .  ,           .   ,      „.„     *  ^.  , 

Provided,  the  holden  of  oonaolidated  bonds  may,  at  Article  6  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  was  as  lol- 

theii  option,  demand  in  exohai^  for  the  bonds  held  lows : 

by  them  bonds  of  the  denomination  of  five  dollars,  i «»  «   m,^— .  -i.-ii  iw^  .^uy.^.  .i.«»i.«.r  «y*.  «m»m 

K^  S>^' Wji^S^^ri^^^^^^^  unt:^-ivvTt^i:5?li"8S»^ 

dered  by  such  holders,  the  said  new  issue  to  bear  in-  heen  duly  convicted. 

wS-i^^h^  '''*''*'  ^  "^"^  ^'  '^™'  ^^•^^  '^^^  ^'^©ral  Assembly  is  authorixed  to  ore- 

Abt.  2.  The  holden  of  the  consolidated  bonds  may  ^^  B  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    The  State  tax  on 

at  any  time  present  their  bonds  to  Uie  Treasurer  of  the  property  Is  not  to  exceed  six  mills  on  the  dol- 

fitate,  or  to  *n  sgent  to  be  appomti^  by  the  Governor  lar,  or  five  mills  if  the  State  debt  ordinance  is 

5?;orL^otland''S;Lil^^  not  adopted.    No  parish  or  municipal  tax,  for 

tiie  ease  may  be,  shaU  endorse  or  stamp  tiwreon  the  '^  purposes  whatsoever,  shall  exceed  ten  mills 

wordsj  *'  Intersat  reduced  to  two  per  oent.  for  five  on  the  dollar  *,  and  for  bridges  and  other  special 

yean  from  Januaiy  1, 1880,  three  per  cent  for  fifteen  objects  there  shall  be  no  increase  of  tax  unless 

SffeVt^h^lderof'^d^C^                    S;  ^"^  a'^bmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  property-own- 

Troasurer  for  an  exchange  of  bonds,  as  provided  in  «"  and  approved.                          «  ,     ^ 

tiie  preoodine  artide.                             "  Among  the  other  provisions  of  the  Oonstita' 

A«t.  B.  Be  U  fuHher  ordained.  That  the  oea-  tion  are  the  following: 
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No  qualification  of  any  kind  for  Buft»ge  or  office,  nor  sugar  parishes  (sixteen  in  number)  |26,700k- 

^l^S[l°L'S?L*!j\1ISfCm'!Si?'iSrS°^^^  "^^^  ^^  thirty-six  cotton  parishes  $88,400,000,  and 

or  provious  oondiuon,  sball  be  made  by  law.  4i„  '  ^-.-jA^-  /.v^.*  ^^*»^~  —  j  T.    *            \  ao 

The  QenetBl  Assembly  shall  esubUai  in  the  dty  of  °^«  parishes  (part  cotton  and  part  sagar)  $8,- 
New  Orleons  a  university  for  the  education  of  persons  260,000.  The  cotton  parishes  repre^fnt  a  pro- 
of color,  provide  for  its  proper  government,  and  make  dnction  of  about  $29,000,000;  sugar  parishes, 
an  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  live  thousand  |i  9,000,000.    The  position  of  the  State  in  1 860 

?e''n?l?o^ddoXlr"'*"^"^^^  ^"^^    Assessed  values,  $420,000,000;   liabili- 

Women  twenty-one  yean  of  ago  and  upward  shall  ^   ontside   of  property   banks,   $4,700,000. 

be  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  un-  After  the  war,  December  81,  1866 :  Assessed 

der  the  school  laws  of  this  State.  yalnes   reduced  to  $200,000,000;    liabilities, 

provided  m  this  Constitution ;                     ^^  \®?*  *"  destroyed,  plantations  wrecked,  every- 

2.  The  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  all  pubUc  lands  uiing  to  be  replaced  and  repaired.    There  is 

heretofore  granted  bv  the  United  States  for  the  use  no  record  of  the  cotton  crop  prior  to  1872-*78 ; 


generally  for  school  purposes ;  ca»  not  be  pnt  down  in  the  year 

4.  All  funds  or  property,  other  than  unimproved  over  800,000  bales ;  crop  of  sQgar  same  year, 

lands,  bequeathed  or  granted  to  the  State,  not  desig-  87,646  hogsheads.     Beginning  in  1872-'78,  the 

"W"  ^iS^rTacLnt  states  fiUling  under  the  JI^^'^rlfnTllSL^^^^^                                  ^^ 

law  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.           ^^  ton,  484,000  bales ;  sugar,  108,620  hogsheads ; 

The  Lenskturo  may  appropriate  to  the  same  fUnd  gradoally  increasing    year   by  year  nntil  in 

the  prooeMs.  in  whole  or  m  part,  of  public  lands  not  1877*"'78  Lonisiana  occupied  Uie  third  rank  as 

designated  for  any  other  purpose,  and  sluU  proride  »  cotton-producing  State,  the  crop  of  cotton 

ded,  that  with  such  tax  the  whole  amount  of  parish  — ^within  60,000  hogsheads  of  her  average  crop 

taxes  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of  parish  taxation  before   the  war,   and  only  surpassed  by  ten 

fixed  by  this  Constitution.  crops  in  all  her  history  as  a  sugar-produeer. 

The  Genend  Assembly  m^  provide  for  tiie  organi-  Dunng  the  same  period  her  rice  prodncHons 

nUaon  or  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  :„^,    ®^  4^^  xo  oha  t..— <.i.  ,•«  iQ*yo  >>-o  ♦-! 

and  of  Parish  Boards  of  Education;  provided,  that  i^^fS^f?  'l^S,  ,El?^*  i^*^S^i°  .^®T^^^.  ^ 

the  members  of  said  Boards  shall  serve  without  com-  140,786  in  1877-'78,  and  167,770  in  1878-.'7». 

pensation.  Of  the  fruit  crop,  which  has  become  an  impor- 

ThegtmeralexOTcises  in  the  pubUo  schools  shall  b*  tant  item  in  the  exports,  80,000   barrels  of 

rrS^^u'S«t^ifi^:^«S^*Srj^  or«^p«edoTero„oronteido»e.    In  1866 

tary  branches  may  also  be  taught  m  the  French  hm-  ™®''®  ^^^  two  small  oil  faotones ;  now  there 

guBfle  in  those  narishes  in  the  State  or  localities  in  &re  six,  consuming  100,000  tons  of  seed^  ex- 

Bsicf  parishes  whera  the  Fronch  huoguage  predomi-  porting  in    1877-*78  8,280,660  gallons  of  oil 

nates,  witiiout  mcurring  additional  expense.  ^^d  about  60,000  tons  of  cake,  representing  A 

llie  term  of  the  State  offices  is  four  years,  value,  together,  of  over  .$8,000,000.     There 

The  State  capital  is  to  be  removed  to  Baton  are  now  two  cotton  factories,  five  sugar  re* 

Rouge.  fineries,  soap  and  ice  factories,  representing 

The  general  features  of  this  Constitution  $2,000,000— all  spruog  up  since  the  war.    The 

are  simihir  to  those  of  others.    It  was  provi-  imports  from  the  interior  in  1877-78  were 

ded  that  the  election  should  be  held  on  the  $148,000,000,  against  $186,000,000  in  1876^ 

first  Tuesday  in  December,  and  at  the  same  77.    The  exports  during  the  same  period  were 

time  there  should  be  chosen  all  the  State  $69,000,000  in  1876-77,  against  $84,000,000 

officers  and  members  of  the  General  Assam-  in  1877-78.    In  1877-78  Louisiana  produced 

bly.    The  term  of  all  such  officers  shall  com-  quite  $60,000,000  in  cotton,  sugar,  molBsaefl, 

mence    on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  rice,  and  manufactures. 

1880.     The  final  adjournment  took  place  on  The  following  summary  shows  the  relative 

July  2ddy  it  being  the  eighty-first  day  of  the  proportion  of  direct  taxes  on  real  and  personal 

session.  estate  from  the  levy  of  1877  (collected  in  1878) 

The  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  State  paid  by  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  paid 

was  alluded  to  in  the  Convention.    Although  by  the  country  during  1878  and  the  first  quar- 

the  amount  of  the  staples  produced  is  large,  ter  of  1879,  as  shown  by  the  Auditor's  re* 

they  are  subject  to  a  very  serious  disoount  for  port : 

the  expense  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which    Parish  of  Orianns  to  1878 |908^to 

are  largely  imported  for  consumption.     Thus     Parish  of  Orleans,  first  quutar  of  1879 lOe^STS  S5 

it  may  prove  that  a  free  State  in  which  the         _    .       .  

agriculture  ia  devoted  to  such  staple,  u  cot-  c«.2^pSSS.1.*^':; •.::::•.: v;;;"/./'-?^^ 

ton,  sagar,  and  tobacco  is  not  so  nch  as  one  in     Ooantiy  psilahea,  first  quarter  of  1879 4Ujm  66 

which  the  cereals  and  kindred  crops  are  culti-  

vated.    From  a  stetement  made  in  the  Oon-         SSS"7b£S'**~ i^mn 

vention  it  appears  that  the  State  assessment  

in  1877-78  was  about  $177,000,000,  of  which  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  lioenaes  paid  in 

the  parish  of  Orleans  represents  $109,000,000,  during  1878  were : 
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PirUhofOitons $168,414  M  oblivion  tbe  Constitation  of  1866 as  a  nUoof  wromr 

OthariMvlahM lu7,4M  U  and militarr  oppnasioQ. 

12^  ^!:::!^L*i!S^^^i!l^if^S!^.:fi<l.  ^"•"•»*^  ^  Jit$olv$d,TSx  the  ooanting  of  the  electond  vote  ol 

^SiiSIJJSitr^              "^            ULlSloei  00  Lo«i»»«»  ii  fevor  of  KutheilSid  B.  Hayes  for  Pwri- 

Total  oraMot  aMMM4*TaliM'or'^  ^^^  o'  ^  United  States,  and  William  A.  Wheeler 

eoonSy  pariihM ' 66»18^9M  00  forViee-Prasidtot,  was  notonously  a  fhiudon  popa- 

ToUl  amoimt  oT  taxea  lavlad  la  parUh  of  Or-  lar  rights,  effected  ov  evil  machinations,  the  plots  and 

laana l,tt2,4T0  00  conspiracias  of  the  late  odiou:!  Badlcal  State  admin- 

TotaUnumnt  of  tazet  lerlad  ia  ooootry  par-       ^.„^  iatration  and  their  iddc™  and  abettors  at  home  and 

FMtMitegeoftaxatloolnoaontryparlahea....  ST  ifP«^  ^  the  evident  of  tile  ease  as  now  puW^^ 
^  '  '^  b/  authonty,  amagn  the  authors  of  thia  groat  crime 
In  addition  to  the  above  taxea  for  State  pnr-  ?gwn»t.Mberty  and  the  Conatitution  for  tiio  ju»t  con- 
pose.,  the  parish  of  Orleans  was  called  noon  ^^^S^^^^'^^fZ^  the  Benat«  and 
to  expend,  on  aooonnt  of  city  government  anr-  House  of  Bepieaentatives  of  the  Congrass  of  the  Uni- 
ing  1878,  the  sam  of  $2,818,620,  of  whioh  |1,-  ted  States  are  entitled  to  the  gratSul  acknowledg- 
667,018  consisted  of  tax  on  real  and  personal  menti  of  the  oountnr,  for  the  leal  and  fidelity  and 

esUte.    The  total  direct  tax  burden,  city  and  w^rMe  shown  by  them  in  secunnff  tiie  passage  of 

^M«f7.     *u«  »VMH  u»vu»  MA  w«uu«u,^ii.j  «w  j^^^  ^   wWch  ths  interfbreuce  of  the  military  at  the 

State  taxes,  upon  properg^in  New  Orleans  last  poU«  lig  been  prohibited  and  tiie  trial  by  jury  in  the 

year  was,  therefore,  $2,889,497.    The  average  Jedeial  courts  made  fanpartial. 

rate  of  taxation  for  local  purposes  in  the  ooun-  iSiaofosi,  That  the  rights,  the  liberties,  the  interasts 

try,  as  shown  by  returns  to  the  Auditor,  is  less  •»*  honor  of  Louisiana  deound  that  her  rightfully 

thii.  oo*  per  oe»t    Th.  n.rd  P?n^eN  ther«.  S^JSi^'iSi'lSg;^'"^  *^  ^^'^'^ »»  •» 

fore,  bear  a  toUl  tax  for  pansh  and  State  jinolM,  That  Franbis  T.  Nicholls,  now  Governor 

purposes  of  about  20  or  21  mills,  aggregating  of  Louisiana,  is  entitled  to  the  mteful  acknowledg- 

$1  888,839.  ments  of  his  fellow  dtiaens  for  hu  patriotltm  and  pub- 

Tha  tf»rinan1i<lAfA<1    *r   nAi*  iuknf    1w\n^fl  wava  1^0  scrvioes,  his  dovotlon  to  Louisiana,  and  his  success 

1  tie  consoudatea  7  per  cent,  bonds  were  .   effecting  the  redemption  of  her  liberties, 

quoted  at  60  to  67  in  Jonuary,  but  were  20  *"  «»««»^  ™  "»«™P"""  "*  ""  uucruw. 

per  cent  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  to  make  »°  New  Orleans  on  October  21st,  and  nomina- 

nominations  assembled  in  New  Orleans  on  Oo-  ted  for  Governor,  Taylor  Beattie;  for  lieuten- 

tober  6th,  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of  ant-Governor,  James  M.  Gillespie ;  for  Attor- 

F.  B.  Peche  as  chairman.    The  nominations  ney-General,  Don  A.  Pardee ;   for  Auditor, 

were  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Louis  A.Wiltz;  Clodius  Mayo;  for  Secretary  of  State,  James 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  S.  D.  McEnery;  for  I>-  Kennedy  (colored);  for  Superintendent  of 

Attorney-General,  J.  C.  Sgan ;  for  Secretary  Schools,  M.  F.  Bonzeno.    The  following  is  a 

of  State,  W.  8.  Strong;   for  Auditor,  AUen  »ynopsUof  the  resolutions : 

Jumel ;   for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  £.  H.  Fint — ^We  hold  that  our  govemment  is  national  in 

Fay.    The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows :  its  chanoter  ud  composed  of  States  free  m  their  sepa. 

^              '^                     '^  rate  spheres,  but  subordinate  to  the  national  Govem- 

Be$olved,  as  heretofbre  declared.  That  our  desis^na-  ment    Second— It  is  the  privilege,  ri^'ht,  and  dutv  of 

tion  of  Demooratie  partv  of  Louisiana  is  significant  of  the  national  Qovemment  to  guarantee  a  froe  republi- 

the  power  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  is  used  can  form  of  government  to  each  State.    Third— No 

to  express  our  determination  to  secure  evenr  citizen  of  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people  can  exist  when 

the  State  the  equal  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Con-  tiie  ballot  is  not  free,  nor  when  the  result  of  the  ballot 

Btitution  of  the  United  States  and  its  amendments,  and  is  changed  by  fraudulent  and  corrapt  returns.    Fourth 

the  Uws  made  in  punuance  thereof,  and  to  promote  — Wenvor  a  protective  tariff.    Fifth— That  it  ia  the 

reform  in  every  department  of  the  State  Oovemment.  duty  of  the  national  Qovemment  to  improve  the  riv- 

JSswfosi,  That  the  Democntio  party  of  Louisiana  has  enaxKl  harbors  of  the  nation,  especially  the  Kisids- 
no  other  oqect  in  view  than  to  preserve  for  the  present  sipi^  River  and  its  tributaries.  Sixth— Fa vora  nation- 
generation  and  for  posteritv  the  notional  Oovemment  al  ud  for  the  southem  route  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  framers ;  to  protect  and  advocates  striking  from  all  treaties  of  clauses  therein 
guard  the  rights  of  the  States  as  determined  by  the  which  place  one  and  all  upon  the  basis  of  the  most  fa- 
Constitution  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  vored.  Eighth — ^Favon  tue  cnooursgement  of  Ameri- 
to  promote  and  advance  popular  edueaUon,  enforce  a  can  shippii^f  bysubsidie<<.  Ninth— Holds  it  to  be  the 
proiwr  subordination  of  the  military  power  to  dvil  au-  duty  of  tnc  national  Govemment  to  secure  by  all  means 
thority,  protect  the  purity  of  elections,  and  enconnge  the  oonstraction  of  a  canal  or  other  system  of  trans- 
and  develop  the  material  resources  of  our  people.  portation  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  insist  that 

Beaohed.  That  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  no  non- American  nation  or  native  shall  have  a  pre- 

Biver,  the  building  of  levees  on  the  bi^nk,  so  as  to  af-  dominating  influence   in  the  management   thereof, 

ford  ease  and  safety  for  commerce,  and  a  channel  for  Tenth — Asserts  that  the  honor  of  tue  State  and  its 

navigation,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  valley  from  inun-  citizens  as  well  as  their  national  interests  are  pledged 

dation,  and  the  keeping  open  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  an  attempt  in  good  fitith  to  pay  the  State  debt  repre- 

is  a  work  of  national  importance,  evidentiy  warranted  sented  by  eonv>lidated  bonds  issued  under  the  consti- 

bv  a  just  oonstroetion  of  article  L,  section  8,  of  the  tutional  amendments  approved  and  ratified  by  the  peo- 

Cfonstitution  of  the  United  States,  which  confers  upon  pie  In  1874,  that  ordinance  oonstltuting  a  valid  contract 

CongreM  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  State.    Eleventh— That  if 

Ji^Bohedy  That  the  union  and  cooperation  of  all  dti.  misfortune  should  prevent  a  frill  oompliance  with  the 

sea«  of  Louisiana  is  earaestiy  invited,  in  order  to  se-  letter  and  spirit  of  our  bonds,  their  settlement  should 

oure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  now  offered  for  be  sought  alter  oooaultation  with  our  crediton  as  oar 

their  consideration,  and  to  prove  by  a  mat  and  over-  equal,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  just  to  them 

whelmln;  popular  vote  that  the  people  of  the  State  and  commensurate  with  our  resources.    Twelfth — 

have  oxercisod  their  rightful  power  to  ordain  and  es-  Avers  that  good  fkdth  with  the  creditors  demanda 

tabli^h  for  tliemaelves  an  omnic  in.«trament  of  gov-  that  the  vote  of  the  party  should  as  a  unit  be  east 

emmont,  and  to  do  away  wiui  for  ever  and  consign  to  against  the  State  debt  ordmanee  of  the  proposed  Con- 
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•titation,  bnt  the  qnestion  of  adoption  or  rGjeedon  of  Oinmit  Conrt  OTerrnled  the  demurrer  and  de* 

the  Coiuititution  ij  left  to  the  mdividuja  oonjiotion  of  ^ied  the  writ,  whereupon  the  petitioner  took  an 

the  voters.    Thirteenth— Holds  tfast  the  jndioial  de-  .^^^„i      n  v7  r«yv««*  ikli^»  J^m^>^^x^Ji^Ji  ^«  ♦!»* 

putment  of  the  govemmem;  should  be  kipt  free  end  appeal.    1  he  Court  below  proceeded  on  the 

UDoolluted  by  the  politioal  tunnoil,  reoogniung  honest  principle  that  the  power  of  taxation  belongs  ex- 

di&renoes  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  oonstruction  of  cluaively  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 

the  constitutional  and  statutoiy  laws,  and  reoommenda  emment  and  that  the  iudioiary  can  Dd  direct  a 

i5Si;^t«?!fnnn  rtl-lJ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^  tax  to  bc  Icvied  when  none  is  authorized  by  the 

represented  upon  tbe  Denon.  *     •  i  ▲_         fT*u     o                /^     _^  i.  i  ^    v 

^              ^  Legislature.    The  Supreme  Oourt  held,  how- 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  setting  forth  that  ever,  in  a  careful  opinion  delivered  by  Justice 

if  colored  people  are  allowed  to  vote  and  have  Field,  that,  although  the  power  of  taxation  is  a 

their  votes  counted,  they  will  remain  in  the  legislative  prerogatiye,  it  may  be  delegated  to  a 

State;  if  not,  they  will  be  forced  to  emigrate,  municipal  corporatioii,  and  that  when  such  a 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  declaring  Gen-  corporatton  is  created  tbe  power  of  taxation 
eral  Grant  their  unalterable  choice  for  President  is  vested  in  it  as  an  essential  attribnte .  for  all 
in  1880.  The  election  of  Dumont,  who  is  an  tbe  purposes  of  iti  existenoe^  unlesa  its  exerdse 
out-and-out  Sherman  man,  as  permanent  presi*  is  in  express  terms  prohibited.  When,  there- 
dent  of  the  Convention,  is  considered  an  en-  fore,  authority  to  borrow  money  or  inenr  an 
dorsement  of  the  Admimstration.  obligation  to  carry  out  any  pnblioo^ect  isoon- 

At  the  election  on  December  8th,  the  vote  ferred  npon  a  municipal  corporation,  the  power 
given  for  the  Constitution  was  86,4tf4;  against  to  levy  a  tax  for  its  payment  t>r  tiie  dischaige 
it,  27,846.  The  vote  for  the  ordinance  relative  of  the  obligation  accompanies  it>  and  this,  too, 
to  the  State  debt  was  59,982 ;  against  it,  49,445.  without  any  special  mention  that  such  power 
The  vote  for  State  offljers  was  as  follows:  is  granted.  It  is  always  to  be  aasuned,  in  the 
For  Governor — Wiltz,  Democrat,  74,769 ;  Beat-  absence  of  clear  restrictive  provisions,  that 
tie,  Republican,  40,760.  For  Lieutenant- Gov-  when  Uie  Legislature  grants  to  a  city  the  power 
ernor — MoEnery,  Democrat,  76,008 ;  Gilies-  to  create  a  debt  it  intends  that  the  city  shall 
pie,  Republican,  89,961.  The  other  Democrat-  pay  it,  and  that  its  payments  shall  not  be  1^ 
10  candidates  were  elected  by  about  the  same  to  its  caprice  or  pleasure.  Whenever  a  power 
minorities.  The  division  in  the  Legislature  to  contract  a  debt  is  eonferred,  it  must  be  held 
was :  in  the  Senate,  81  Democrats,  26  Repnbli-  that  a  corresponding  power  of  providing  for 
cans ;  in  the  House,  76  Democrats  17  Republi-  its  payment  is  also  conferred.  The  latter  is 
cans,  2  Independents,  1  National.  The  vote  implied  in  the  grant  of  the  former,  and  such 
for  members  of  Congress  was  in  favor  of  the  implication  can  not  be  overcome  except  by  ex- 
Democratic  candidates :  First  District,  Gibson ;  press  words  of  limitation.  In  the  present  case 
Second,  Ellis;  Third,  Acklen ;  Fourth,  Elam ;  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  of  New  Orieans  is 
Fifth,  King ;  Sixth,  Robertson.  conclusively  established  by  the  judgments  re- 

The  domestic  exports  from  New  Orleans  for  covered.    Owing  the  debt,  the  oity  bad  the 

the  year  ending  July  81,  1879,  amounted  to  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  its  payment,  and  it  was 

$63,624,797 ;  the  imports  for  the  same  period  dearly  its  duty  so  to  do.    The  payment  was 

amounted  to  |7,141,989«    llie  steady  increase  not  a  matter  resting  on  its  pleasure,  but  a  duty 

of  depth  in  the  water  at  the  mouths  of  the  to  the  creditors;  and  having  neglected  that 

Mississippi  has  attracted  the  attention  of  ship-  duty,  a  mandamus  should  have  been  issued  to 

owners.    Two  new  lines  of  steamers  have  been  enforce  its  observance.    The  judgment  of  the 

added  to  the  foreign  trade,  and  another  will  lower  Court  must  therefore  be  reversed  and  the 

come  in  a  few  montiis.    The  Morgnn  New  Or«^  oause  remanded,  with  directions  to  issne  the 

leans  and  Texas  Railroad  is  completed  to  Yer-  writ  in  compliance  with  the  petition, 

millionville,  where  it  connects  with  the  Loui-  There  were  apprehensions  that  a  repetition 

siana  Western,  affording  a  through  line  to  of  the  negro  exodus  would  take  pisce  in  the 

Houston.    The  New  Orleans  Pacific  is  rapidly  winter  of  1879-'80;  but  the  conaition  of  the 

extending.    The  cotton  trade  shows  a  decline  colored  laboring  people  seemed  to  have  much 

of  200,000  bales,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  epi-  bettered  itself,  and  no  large  number  of  them 

demic  and  the  low  stage  of  water.    The  yield  seemed  disposed  to  emigrate.    The  share  sys- 

of  sugar  was  the  largest  since  the  war.    The  tem  was  still  the  mode  of  payment  in  use,  none 

receipts  of  grain  were  10,678,806  bushels.  being  paid  wages  except  in  the  sugar  districts. 

The  power  of  the  judicial  department  to  order  The  cotton  crop  on  the  bottom  lands  was  ex- 

a  tax-levy  came  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  cellent,  and  most  of  the  laborers  had  money 

the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Morris  Ranger  saved  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.    On  the  hiUs 

vs.  The  city  of  New  Orleans.    The  litigation  the  yield  was  poor,  and  a  part  of  the  popula- 

arose  out  of  an  application  for  a  writ  of  tnanda-  tion  moved  to  the  low  lands.    Contracts  were 

tnui  to  compel  the  authorities  of  that  city  to  levy  readily  entered  into  for  the  next  season,  even  in 

a  tax  to  pay  certain  Judgments  rendered  against  Tensas  and  Madison  parishes,  where  the  most 

it  upon  bonds  issued  to  the  New  Orleans,  Jack-  fears  were  felt. 

son,  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company.  LUTHERANS.    The  followhuf  is  a  summary 

The  city  set  up  as  a  defense  that  there  was  no  of  the  statistios  of  the  Eyangelical  Lutheran 

legislative  autnority  for  the  levy  of  snch  a  tax.  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  given 

The  petitioner  demurred  to  this  answer,  but  the  in  the  "  Church  Almanac  '*  tor  1880 : 
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L  OmsBAi.  OouiroiL. 

IfkilitariBiD  of  Peniuirlvaiiift. . 

If  latAteiiam  of  Now  York 

Plttsbargh  Synod 

TtSM  Syood 

DiatrietBjnodofOUo 

Augustan*  Bf nod  (8wodlah). . . 

lIlcDimn  Bynod 

CumU  Synod 

Indiana  By  nod 

Holston  Srnod 

Synod  of  Iowa  (Qerman) 

▲ogoatMia  SXB<xi  (Norwegian) . 


Iflalt- 

Coofiv- 

tan. 

gUlcM. 

199 

886 

69 

65 

U 

145 

w 

96 

ft) 

79 

180 

818 

85 

48 

85 

45 

15 

45 

18 

97 

185 

S)0 

IS 

70 

Total 


7t)i  1 1,467 


II.  BtVODIOAL  CoifmKKOJL 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  (6  districts) 

Joint  Synod  of  Mlssoorl  (8  discricts). 

Wiaeonsin  Srnod 

Norwegian  Synnd. 

Minnesota  Synod 

ItUnoii  Synod 


Total. 


1S5 

659 

88 

166 
81 
95 


808 
8.^3 
149 
500 
50 
85 


III.  OsmkAL  Stvod,  Soviil 

Synod  of  Sooth  Owoltnn^ 

Synod  of  Vlfginla. 

Synod  ofSoatbwest  Virginia 

Misslaslpnl  Synod. 

Goorgia  Synod. 


Total. 


IV.  OsmBAL  Sthod,  Nobtk. 


Maryland. 

west  Ponnaylrania. 

Hartwkk 

East  Ohio 

Franokean 

Allegheny 

East  I'ennaylTBnia 

Miami 

WtttanlMrg  Synod 

Oitvo  Branch 

Northom  Illinois 

Oentral  Pannsylfania 

lown 

ITofthflra  Indiana 

Soathem  lUlsois 

UMtral  [Ittnols. 

Now  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Susqnehanna 

PItUburgh 


19,888 

8M<W 

11,994 

4,550 

7.000 
40,154 
4,600 
^711 
8,104 
1,800 
17,700 
7,000 

907^905* 


90.467 

929,ni 

85.895 

6<900 

10,1)00 
^799 


Antgul 

Nebraska. 

Wartbarr 

Middle  'Anneasee. 
India  Miaalon. ... . 


ToteL. 


V.  iNDiPiirDurr  Sthod). 

Srnod  of  North  Carolina 

Tennessee  Synod 

Boffato  Synod 

Uaare't  Nor.  ETan.  Lath.  Simod  . . . 
Oonrerenoe  of  Nor.  Dan.  Lnth.  Ch*reh 

Synod  of  fiCarylaBd  (German) 

Aogsbofg  Synod. 


TotaL 


840 

1,917 

23 

48 

91 

65 

18 

94 

81 

58 

64 

879 

8 

9 

10 

IS 

160 

491 

194,799 


4,908 
7,800 
8300 
5,860 
18,564 
9,710 
1,808 


Total  for  the  Ohnrch,  68  Synods,  8,015  min- 
isters, 6,224  congregations,  824,826  members. 

The  German  **  Almanao**  of  Messrs.  Brohst 
and  Diehl  ( Allentown,  Pa.)  ^ves  the  following : 

General  Oonnoil — idl  ministers,  1,466  oon- 
^rregations,  210,170  eommnnioants;  Synodioal 
Oonferenoe — 1,169  ministers,  1,876  congrega- 
tions, 291,444  oommmiioants;  General  Sjnodi 


North  —  888  ministers,  1,290  congregations, 
122,678  coramanioants ;  General  Synod,  South 
—98  mhiisters,  175  congregations,  18,486  com- 
mnnicants;  Synods  standing  alone — ^221  min- 
isters, 681  congregations,  51,672  communi- 
cants; total,  68  Synods,  8,087  ministers,  6,876 
congregations,  689,196  communicants.  The 
compiler  of  the  statistics  for  this  work  says 
that  the  number  of  ministers  may  be  regarded 
as  correct,  bnt  that  the  number  of  congrega- 
tions and  communicants  assigned  to  some  of 
the  Synods  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  ''Church  Almanac "  gives  a  Kst  of  17 
theological  seminaries,  four  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  General  Oouncil,  four  with 
the  General  Synod,  North,  five  with  theSynod- 
ical  Conference,  one  with  the  General  Synod, 
South,  one  with  the  North  Carolina  Synod; 
the  remaining  two  Scandinavian*  The  litep- 
ary  Institutions  include  18  universities  and 
colleges,  12  classical  schools,  and  7  sein^aries 
for  young  women.  There  are  80  institutions 
of  mercy,  including  orphans^  homes  and  schools, 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  immigrant  and  negro 
missions.  The  list  of  periodicids  includes  12 
weekly  publications,  of  which  6  are  English.  8 
German,  and  8  Norwegian ;  18  semi-monthly, 
of  which  10  are  German  and  8  Norwegian  and 
Danish ;  89  monthly,  of  which  14  are  English, 
18  German,  6  Swedish,  and  7  Norwegian  and 
Danish ;  one  German  bi-monthly,  one  English 
and  one  Norwegian qnarterljrpublicstions,  and 
six  annual  calendars  in  the  Ejig^ish  and  Ger- 
man languages.  Most  of  the  monthly  publica- 
tions are  intended  for  the  use  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  scholars. 

The  General  S^iwd  met  in  its  twenty-ninth 
Convention  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  June  11th.  The 
Bev.  W.  D.  Strobel.  D.  D.,  of  Rhinebeck,  N. 
Y.,  was  chosen  President.  Reports  were  made 
of  the  operations  of  the  boards  and  benevolent 
societies  of  the  Synod  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  receipts  of  the  Pastor's  Fund  So- 
ciety had  been  $1,260,  and  its  disbursements 
$1,060.  The  assets  of  the  Publication  Society 
above  all  its  liabilides  were  $88,289.  The 
circulation  of  the  periodicals  issued  by  the 
Board  was  as  follows:  ''Lutheran  Sunday- 
School  Herald,"  86,000 ;  "  Augsburg  Teacher,*' 
6,600:  "Augsbuiv  Lesson  Leaf,"  26,600; 
"Primary  Lesson  Leaf,"  12,000;  and  22,000 
"  Leseon  Books,"  containing  the  lessons  from 
January  to  July,  1879.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  fo^  two  years,  some 
of  which  were  from  bequests,  had  been  $26,- 
686,  and  its  expenditures  $28,978.  The  Board 
had  sustained  61  missions,  of  which  11  were 
new  ones,  while  6  had  become  self-sustaining ; 
and  it  haa  now  47  missions  under  its  care,  with 
68  congregations,  4,188  members,  and  60  Son- 
day'4chooTs  with  6,488  scholars.  The  amount 
of  $20,000  a  year  was  appropriated  for  the 
work  of  thig  Board.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  two  years  had 
been  $88,988,  and  ito  expenditures  $87,068^ 
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Debts  retting  against  the  Board  of  $7,000  in  nquiras,  and  which  is  more  particularly  defined  in 

( the  United  States  and  $2,000  in  India  had  been  J^^'^'^Ei^^^^^'  gradually  brought  into  excro^ 

paid,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  two  mis-  ™  *    oongreganona. 

sions  had  been  promptly  met.    The  India  mis-  The  mission  among  the  negroes  was  repre- 

sion  (at  Goontoor)  retomed  4,781  baptized  sented  as  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the 

natives,  of  whom  2,086  were  adults  and  regu-  opening  for  extending  the  work  as  promising, 

lar  communicants,  with  818  candidates  for  A  Qerman  and  an  English  periodical  are  pnb- 

baptisro,  and  reported  a  net  gain  in  one  year  lished  in  the  interest  of  this  mission.    A  plan 

of  1,191.     Several  Sunday-schools  had  been  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  tbeologi- 

organized.    The  mission  was  conducted  at  an  cal  quarterly  review  at  Oolumbas,  Ohio,  was 

average  cost  of  nearly  $11,000  a  year.    The  adopted,  dependent  on  its  approval  by  the  Syn- 

African  mission,  conducted  at  an  average  cost  oda,  and  Professor  M.  Long  of  Columbus  and 

of  about  $8,760  a  year,  had  forty  Christian  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Schmidt  were  designated  to  be 

families  residing  in  its  neighborhood,  and  more  its  editors.    A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  for- 

than  sixty  children  in  its  school.    A  project  mation  of  State  Synods,  the  chief  features  of 

for  forming  a  second  station  in  Africa,  if  it  be  which  are  as  follows :  The  German  Synods 

found  expedient,  was  approved.    The  pledge  connected  with  the  Conference  are  to  form 

of  the  Synod  of  $10,000  a  year  for  Church  ex-  State  Synods;  these  State  Synods  are  again  to 

tension  was  continued  for  two  years.    The  form  two  or  three  joint  Synods,  one  east  of 

Committee  on  Sunday-Schools  reported  that  Indiana,  one  to  embrace  the  northwestern,  an- 

about  10,000  scholars  had  been  added  to  the  other  to  embrace  the  southwestern  States  and 

rolls  of  these  schools  during  the  past  year.  Territories;  the  Norwegian  Synod  not  to  be 

The  committee  had  secured  a  representation  affected    by  these   boundaries,  and   English 

on  the  International  Lesson  Committee  and  Synods  to  belong  to  the  joint  Synods  in  whose 

the  luternational  Executive  Committee.    The  territory  they  lie.    The  Synods  thus  formed 

reports  of  the  literary  and  theological  institu-  are  to  establish  a  joint  theological  seminary 

tions  showed  them  to  be  prosperous.    A  reso-  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  with  three  faculties, 

Intiun  was  parsed  declaring  it  to  be  the  judg-  German,  English,  and  Norwegian;  or  with  two 

ment  of  the  General  Synod  that  the  policy  of  faculties,  if  the  Norwegians  prefer  to  have  a 

the  Church  should  be,  for  the  present,  *^  rather  separate  seminary.    The  Conference  recoro- 

to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  coUeges  and  the-  mended  that  the  celebration  of  the  three  bnn^ 

ologioal  seminaries  we  have  ^an  to  found  dredthanniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Augs- 

new  ones ;  and  that  the  organization  of  new  burg  Confession  be  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 

institutions  of  these  grades,  when  needed,  June,  1880.    Hereafter,  the  Conference  will 

should  take  place,  not  under  an  irresponsible  meet  biennially. 

individualism,  but  only  under  the  direction  of  The  Oeneral  Oauneil  met  at  Zanesville,  Obio, 
responsible  Synods  or  the  General  Synod,  ex-  October  9th.  The  Rev.  C.  P.  Erauth,  D.  D., 
cept  in  cases  where  generous  men  may  found  presided.  Reports  were  presented  from^  the 
and  permanently  endow  them  by  their  own  institutions  and  enterprises  of  the  Council,  as 
large  gifts  and  legacies.*^  The  District  Synods  follows :  The  income  of  the  Immigrant  Mis- 
were  advised  to  .permit  the  contributions  of  non  in  New  York  from  October  1,  1877,  tc 
German  churches  for  education  to  be  appro-  October  1,  1879,  had  been  $1,806,  and  the  ex* 
priated  for  the  theological  training  of  young  penditures  $1,799.  The  income  of  the  Emi- 
men  for  work  among  German  Lutherans.  A  grant  Home  Association  for  the  two  years 
oommittee  of  German  ministers  was  appointed  ending  April  1,  1879,  had  been  $18,644,  and 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  promoting  German  theo-  the  expenditures  $18,174.  A  favorable  report 
logical  traimng.  A  Scan<Unavian  Secretary  was  made  of  the  working  of  these  institutions, 
was  appointed  to  lay  the  work  of  the  Synod  which  are  for  the  care  ana  comfort  of  Lutheran 
before  the  people  of  that  nationality.  immigrants  on  their  arrival  at  New  York,  and 
The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sfnodical  they  were  commended  for  greater  liberality  of 
Conference  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  support  by  members  of  the  Cburch.  The  total 
July.  About  fifty  delegates  were  in  attendance,  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  for 
representing  the  Synods  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  the  two  years  had  been  $11,478,  and  its  expen- 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Norwegian  ditures  had  been  $11,291. 
Synod.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman  was  reelected  The  most  prominent  busincfss  before  the 
President.  The  discussion  of  doctrinal  ques-  Council  consieied  in  the  discussion  of  the  theses 
tions  was  continued,  and  the  14th  and  16th  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
theses  on  Ciiuroh  Fellowship  were  adopted  as  Erauth  by  order  of  a  previous  General  Coun- 
follows:  cil  on  ^*  Pulpit  and  Altar  Fellowship,^'  and  the 
14  It  is  in  decided  conflict  with  the  Confewlon  continued  consideration  of  the  proposed  new 
when,  in  an  ecclesiastical  body  calUngltBelf  Lutheran,  Constitution  for  Congregations."  The  theses 
the  doctrinal  dieciplme  which  Qod'sWord  requires  ia  on  *^  Pulpit  and  Altar  Fellowship ''  were  de- 
not  exerdaed,  and  the  popular  theoiy  of  open  quea-  rigned  more  fully  to  establish  and  explain  the 

""u.  uTA  accord  with  the  Confession  when  a  T^'^'^u' J)?,  ST^nH  rTk  "t^lT!^^^ 

Synod  or  larger  ecclesiastical  body  makes  no  efforts  to  DUHif  rul«»  adopted  in  1875,  which  declared  in 

have  the  disoipline  in  doctrine  and  life  which  Christ  substance  that  Lutheran  puipita  were  for  Lu- 
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theran  ministers,  and  Lutheran  altars  for  La-  pecially  demands  his  care.    He  shall  perform 

theran  members  only.    This  mle,  the  resoln*  the  marriage  ceremony  in  strict  accordance 

tion  of  adoption  asserted,  **  accords  with  the  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  God ;  ahall 

Word  of  God  and  with  the  Confessions  of  our  use  the  burial  service  for  the  dead  who  die  in  the 

Oharcb,"  bat  admitted  that  there  might  be  fellowship  of  the  Oharch ;  shall  earnestly  arge 

exceptions,  to  be  judged  according  to  particu-  and  carry  oat  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 

lar  circamstances.     Upon  the  question  arising  shall  promote  all  wise  plans  of  Chrintian  be- 

the  Council  decided  that  the  present  consider-  nefioence  and  effort,  and  shall  labor  to  prevent 

ation  of  the  theses  was  for  dicussion,  to  bring  all  deadness  and  fanaticism,  all  schism,  heresy, 

out  more  fhlly  the  views  of  the  Church,  with  separation,  and  alienation  in  the  cougrega- 

the  olyect  of  arriving  at  a  uniform  understand-  tion.** 

ing  of  the  rule.  Of  the  *^  Constitution  for  The  committee  having  the  subject  in  charge 
Congregations,**  section  4  of  Article  IV.,  rela-  reported  that  a  seal  for  the  General  Council 
tive  to  the  duties  of  the  pastor,  was  adopted,  had  been  prepared.  The  custody  of  the  seal 
It  provides  that  the  pastor  **  shall  conduct  the  was  ^ven  to  the  President.  Aconmiittee  was 
public  service  of  God*s  house  on  the  Sundays  appomted  to  prepare  for  the  next  meeting  of 
and  other  festival  days  of  the  Church  year;  the  General  Council  a  paper  setting  forth  the 
shall  permit  no  one  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  true  relation  of  confirmation  to  adult  bap- 
whose  soundness  in  the  faith  confessed  by  the  tism,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  deter- 
Lutheran  Church  there  is  reason  to  doubt;  mination  cif  the  proper  liturgical  forms  for 
shall  carefully  give  instruction  to  the  young  those  ministerial  acts.  The  attention  of  the 
and  all  others  needing  it ;  shall  watch  over  the  Church  was  directed  to  the  former  action  of 
Sunday-school  and  other  schools  of  the  Church ;  the  Council  adverse  to  secret  societies,  and  the 
shall  confirm  those  who,  having  been  duly  in-  Synods  were  urged  to  prevent  pastors  connected 
structed,  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  with  them  from  being  members  of  any  society 
are  desirous  of  being  faithful  followers  of  disapproved  in  that  action.  A  report  of  the 
Christ.  He  shall  baptize  publicly,  except  in  work  of  the  district  Synods  mentioned  much 
special  cases,  and  all  private  baptisms  shall  be  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  work  of 
publicly  announced.  He  shall  administer  the  education  and  missions  by  those  bodies,  and 
Lord*s  Supper  to  all  those  who  desire  to  come  to  showed  that  many  new  points  had  be^i  occu- 
lt, if  be  has  been  notified,  and  of  whose  fitness,  pied  by  the  churches  of  the  CounciL  A  com- 
both  as  to  faith  and  life,  he  is  satisfied,  as  also,  mittee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  ter- 
if  he  shall  judge  best,  to  members  unable,  from  centenary  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 

S;e  or  sickness,  to  come  to  the  house  of  God.  ^^  Formula  of  Concord.**  The  further  eonsider- 

6  shall  be  active  in  the  work  of  a  pastor,  most  ation  of  the  theses  on  **  Pulpit  and  Altar  Fel- 

of  all  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  lowship  *'  was  recommended  to  the  next  Con- 

and  among  all  those  whose  spiritual  estate  es-  vention  of  the  General  CounciL 
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MAINE.    The  regular  session  of  the  State  tion  did  not  testify  in  bis  own  behalf  should 

Legislature  commenced  on  January  1st.     J.  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

Manchester  Haynes  was  elected  President  of  An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  sugar 

the  Senate,  and  Melvin  P.  Frank  Speaker  of  and  molasses  provides  that  no  person  shall 

the  House.    The  sesrion  closed  on  March  6th.  knowingly,  willfully,  or  maliciously  sell  or  offer, 

It  had  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  local  af-  or  expose  for  sale,  within  this  State,  any  sugar, 

fairs  and  questions.  refined  or  not,  or  any  molasses,  which  has  l^n 

^  Among  the  resolves  passed  was  one  submit-  adulterated  with  salts  of  tin,  terra  alba,  glu- 

ting  to  the  people  constitutional  amendments  cose,  dextrine,  starch  sugar,  com  simp,  or  other 

providing  for  biennial  elections  and  biennial  preparations  from  starch,  under  the  penalty  of 

sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  changing  the  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment  not 

term  of  office  of  Governor,  Senators,  Repre-  exceeding  one  year. 

sentatives,  and  other  State  officials,  from  one  Deaf-mutes  wlio  are  fit  persons  for  instmc- 

to  two  years.    These  amendments  were  to  be  tion  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Asylum  in  Hartford, 

passed  upon  by  the  people  at  the  September  Connecticut,  or  to  the  Portland  school, 

election,  and  if  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  were  The  salaries  of  the  State  officers  were  fixed 

in  favor  of  them  they  were  to  become  a  part  as  follows:  Governor,  $1,600;  Secretary  of 

of  the  Constitution.  State,  $1,200;   Treasurer,  $1,600;   Ad[jutant- 

The  act  relating  to  the  Industrial  School  for  General,  $900;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Girls  was  so  amended  as  to  allow  inmates  to  each  $2,000 ;  Attomey-G^neral,  $1,000. 

be  received  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fif-  The  operation  of  the  act  creating  free  high 

teen  years.  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  plantations  was 

Another  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  suspended  for  one  year. 

Ikct  that  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecu-  Towns  are  authorised  to  loan  money,  not  ex* 
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Deeding  five  per  cent,  on  tlie  regular  valnatioD,  ter  they  had  been  aureyed,  were  divided  be- 
to  aid  in  the  oonstraotion  of  railroads,  upon  tween  Maine  and  MasMchoaetta.  Aroostook 
the  approval  of  the  eame  by  a  two-thirda  vote  County  being  thus  opened,  and  its  value  be- 
of  the  citixena.  coming  known,  it  waa  neceasary  for  roads  to 

The  sum  of  $1,800  was  appropriated  to  the  be  bnut.    To  bring  about  any  action  relative 

support  of  the  three  normal  schools  in  the  to  the  landa,  concurrent  resolves  of  the  two 

State.  States  were  necessary.    But  a  large  portion  of 

No  change  whatever  waa  made  in  tlie  pro-  the  State,  which  belonged  both  to  Maine  and 

hibitory  law.    An  attempt  was  made  to  dedare  Massachusetts,  was  not  laid  out  into  townships, 

native  wine,  etc.,  not  intoxicating  within  the  and  from  1848  to  1850  surveys  were  made, 

meaning  of  the  law,  and  an  attempt  to  regeal  Then  it  was  thought  best  for  the  State  to  pur* 

the  act  relating  to  the  dutieaof  sheriffs  and  chase  Massachusetts^s  share  ofthe  property,  and 

county  attorneys,  known  aa  the  '^Enforcement  it  was  done  in  1868,  the  State  paying  $862,- 

Aot,'^  but  both  were  unaocceeaf ul.  600.    Then  the  State  gave  it  away  to  railroads, 

An  act  waa  passed  providing  that  freight  and  but  with  the  provision  that  if  any  tract  waa 

peaaage  over  ail  railroads  in  the  State  ahould  found  suitable  and  was  wanted  by  settlers  it 

be  at  equitable  rates ;  that  ahippere  of  freight  should  be  surveyed,  roads  built,  and  put  into 

should  have  a  right  to  elect  which  road,  south  the  market  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  per 

or  west  of  Portland,  their  freight  should  be  acre*    This  land  has  all  been  sold  by  the  State, 

shipped  over,  and  all  agents  of  roads  shall  fol-  and  it  now  only  owns  the  fees  from  72,000 

low  directions  explicitly^  and  there  ahall  be  no  acres,  which  the  settlers  hold  not  by  deed  but 

discrimination  by  connecting  roada  against  any  by  certificate.    The  Treasury  of  the  State  doea 

road  in  regard  to  pa8S€4igers.  not  derive  one  cent  from  this  arrangement. 

Certain  citaea  and  towns  that  loaned  their  The  chief  condition  which  was  to  benefit  the 
credit  to  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  Railroad  Com-  State  waa  the  perforcoance  of  the  road  labor, 
pany,  finding  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  The  following  resolutions  relative  to  the  re- 
them  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  bonds  coming  sumntion  of  specie  payments  passed  the  Sen- 
due  within  two  years,  obtained  authority  to  ate,  but  failed  m  the  House: 
issue  new  bonds  and  aeU  them  to  raise  money  EmVted,  That  the  resumption  of  Fpede  payments 
for  that  purpose.  by  the  United  BUtes  on  tha  let  day  of  January,  a.  d. 

The  act  relating  to  the  State  College  of  Ag-  1879,  after  a  suspenaion  of  seventeen  yean,  ia  greeted 

rioulture  and  Mechanic  Arte  waa  amended  so  Jji^h  aatisfaction  and  approval  by  the  LegiaUture  of 

aa  to  allow  a  reasonable  charge  to  atudenta  for  ^^J^^  That  the  attwnment  of  com  reanmption 

tmtion,  to  be  determmed  by  the  trustees.    No  pa^  an  end  to  the  myriad  evila  inaepanble  ih>m  an 

appropriation  waa  made  for  the  college.  uredeemable,  depreciated,  and  fluctuating  eorrency. 

The  act  allowing  the  employment  of  detec-  gi^'^  to  lahor  a  sure  rewara,  jDlacea  our  commercial  ex- 

tives  by  the  State  waa  repealed.  r^^S**  ^^^  ^®  °°^?      •  S  ^Tl^"""'  "^''^'^i  * 

Mvw  uj  fcu^^iuww  w»o  ^^H«"^             «..«fo^  healthy  and  permanent  renval  of  bnrineea  poeaible, 

The  Farmers  Bank  at  Bangor  was  granted  ^^a  ^  ^  Jjj  preservea  the  fidth  of  the  nation  hi- 

a  charter  as  a  State  bank,  but  without  power  violate. 

to  issue  bills  to  be  used  as  currency.    This  was  Emohtd^  That  national  honor,  public  credit,  and 

formerly  a  national  bank,  and  surrendered  its  P^vate  interest  alike  demand  that  specie  reaumption, 

^k «..«.«..  \.<.  -«*k  now  happily  achieved,  shall  be  maintained  honestly 

Charter  as  such.                          ^     ^  .^    ^      ^  and  unliteiiuptedly  at  every  haaid ;  and  to  this  eni 

Ine  publication  of  tne  reports  of  toe  i5oara  our  Senoton  and  Kepreaentativee  in  Congreaa  are  re- 

of  Agriculture  ia  to  be  omitted,  and  the  aalary  quested  to  use  theh*  beat  endeavora. 

of  the  Secretary  ia  reduced  to  $100  per  annum.  ^hed,  That  a  aipy  of  these  reroluHona  beaent  to 

ne  «e  of  wein,  w«  limited  to  one  ei^thth  S^-TthrL^'SSJr '"'  *«°  >»^«  «" »»- 

of  the  channel  of  any  nver.    The  annual  close-  ^""s*^"*  «  "*«  »-"*'«"  "» 

time  oflobsters  for  canning  purposes  was  fixed  An  act  was  pasaed  for  a  valuation  of  all 

from  Auguat  1st  to  April  1st,  and  no  lobsters  property  in  the  State  based  upon  **  the  full,  faur 

less  than  10^  inches  anall  be  sold  or  exposed  cash  value  thereof."     The  reductions  in  the 

for  sale  between  those  dates,  under  penalty  of  annual  expenditure  made  by  the  Legialature 

$6  for  each  lobster.    Fishing  for  porgies  with  amounted  to  $91,860. 

steamboats  and  seines  was  further  restricted  by  The  census  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indiana 
prohibiting  such  fishing  in  bays  and  harbors  taken  in  January,  1878,  amounts  to  460  per^ 
the  entrance  to  which  is  two  miles  wide  or  sons.  Their  annual  election  was  held  on 
less.  Plover  is  omitted  firom  the  list  of  birds  Wednesday,  November  6,  1878,  at  which  Ste- 
protected.  phen  Stanislaus  was  elected  Governor,  Saul 
•  The  amount  of  appropriationa  was  $1,829,-  i^eptune  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Sabattis 
028,  of  which  $868,000  waa  for  interest  on  the  Dana  delegate  to  the  Legislature  of  1879. 
public  debt.  The  State  tax  waa  four  mills  on  Public  schools  were  taught  during  1878  at  all 
the  dollar,  the  same  aa  in  the  preceding  year,  the  places  designated  in  the  act  making  appro- 
It  amounts  to  $899,712.  priations  for  their  support    In  some  of  them 

The  Land  Agent  waa  authorized  to  convey  the  money  had  been  fully  expended  at  the 

by  deed  all  lands  held  by  settlers  under  con-  end  of  that  year ;  others  consumed  the  entire 

tract,  without  the  performance  of  further  act-  amount  some  months  later.    The  day-school 

tUng  duties.    In  1826  all  of  the  wild  lands,  af-  on  Oldtown  Island  averaged  about  fifty  achol* 
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an.  The  moral  and  social  condition  of  that  number  bnilt  daring  the  year,  82,  coating  $92,* 
portion  of  the  tribe  residing  at  Oldtown  was  746.  Estimated  yalne  of  all  achool  property, 
notably  improved  in  1878,  through  the  apecial  $3,068,418.  Nomber  of  male  teaohera  em- 
efforta  of  ITather  O'Brien,  one  hundred  and  ployed  in  summer,  274;  in  winter,  2,280. 
twenty-five  having  signed  the  pledge.  Bishop  i^nmber  of  female  teachers  employed  in  sam- 
Healey  of  Portland  last  summer  established  a  mer,  4,540 ;  in  winter,  2,889.  Average  wages 
community  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  on  Oldtown  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  boa^. 
Island,  and  they  inculcated  principles  of  mo-  $32.68 ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per 
rality,  industry,  and  economy.  An  evening  week,  excluding  board,  $8.98.  Amount  of 
school  had  been  established  there.  Low  wages,  money  expended  for  common  schools,  $936,- 
oontinned  depreciation  in  the  price  of  baskets  648;  decrease  from  the  last  year,  $15,229. 
and  other  wares  usually  made  by  the  tribe,  and  Balance  unexpended,  $90,205.  Among  tho 
decreasing  demand  for  their  labor,  prevailed  needs  of  the  schools,  the  Superintendent  says, 
during  1878 ;  yet  many  of  the  Indians  made  Im-  **  Another  is  better  teachers.  The  times  de- 
provements  in  their  dwellings,  and  they  have  maud  a  higher  grade  of  oulture  than  formerly, 
erected  several  new  buildings,  and  generally  and  that  the  schools  shall  be,  more  than  ever 
have  devoted  more  labor  and  attention  to  agri-  before,  nurseries  of  purity,  morality,  and  up- 
cultural  pursaita.  More  land  than  usual  had  rightness  of  thought  and  action.  Again,  the 
been  cultivated.  The  Legislature  at  this  ses-  times  demand  better  supervision,  and  a  revolu- 
aion  made  the  following  appropriations  for  this  tion  in  our  system  of  employing,  examining, 
tribe:  Interest  on  trust  funds,  $4,429.70;  an-  and  certificating  teachers.' 
nuity,  $1,800;  agricultural  purposes,  $700;  At  the  State  Educational  Association  held  at 
bounty  on  crops,  $450 ;  agent's  salary,  $200 ;  Brunswick  a  short  time  previous  to  this  report, 
instructor  in  agriculture,  $100 ;  schools.  $385 ;  numerous  papera  were  read.  One  of  them 
repairs  on  sehoolhouse,  $«^ ;  salary  of  priest,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  system 
$100 ;  salary  of  Governor,  $50 ;  salary  of  Lieu-  of  examination  of  teachers  and  schools,  and 
tenant-Governor,  $30 ;  repairs  on  chapel,  $150.  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  ex- 

The  whole  number  of  the  Passamaquoddy  aminers  in  each  county.    It  said  : 

tribe  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  was  513,  One  of  the  reasons  for  examining  boards  os  proposed 

of  whom  268   were  mfdes  and  245  females,  is  that  many  persons  too  vomig  are  permitted  to  teaoh. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  during  1878  was  At  the  examiMtion  of  flftvtewh^^  at  one  of  our  nor- 

26  20  being  of  children  under  ten  years  of  i^e.  £^^]?Mr  jrf'a^'  ^'e^i  W^^; 

ine  pnncipaL  causes  of  the  ueatns  among  the  attainments  are  employed.    Many  teachers  are  em- 

oliildren  were  whooping-cough  and  scarlet  fe-  ploved  who  have  no  ntness  for  the  work,  knowing 

ver.     Included  in  the  number  of  deaths  among  nothing  of  ^tans  and  methods,  and  the  ^rwt  masa^ 
the  adults  were  Governor  Newell 

wife.     He  had  held  the  office  of  L^,,v.-w  w.     teacners  or  me  oest  ways 

many  years,  and  was  much  re^ipected  by  the  agement.    The  importance  and  responsibility  of  the 

tribe.      The  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  at  teachers'  work  is  not  felt  by  voty  many  teachers  or 

Pleaaant  Point  bad  taken  much  more  interest  committeemen.    What  importance  can  be  attached  to 

than  nsual  in  fanning  .nd  it  w«  their  inten-  ^d^7^;^trUS^?tSo'i:^^J':^^rorS^^, 

tion  to  persevere  in  that  direction  in  the  fu-  preparation^  as  their  friends  or  themselves  mav  take  a 


Lrioiitaral  parpo«^  lecx); Wana'pUing;  S«T^:«tori;^?wKuteS*dS5 
$450 ;  salanes  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-  ti^iohers,  and  prefer  the  more  ignorant  and  less  skill- 
Governor,  $140;  wood,  $200;  road  repairs,  ful.  The  caase  of  those  deflcicndes  is  not  in  agents, 
$50;  oontingent  expenses,  $100;  educational  but  in  the  oxaraininff  committees,  whose  duty  by  law 
Zti»rl/^^  aoAA  .  aaioi.«>  a^«vZ:^o«>  ^iaa  .  ^.<x«.  w  to  cxammc all appucants,  and  oertmcate  thoee  quah- 
purpoew,  $300 ;  saUry  of  pnest,  $100 ;  dress-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^     Often  these  bianis 

ing  for  land,  $100 ;  salary  of  agent,  $200 ;  con-  are  made  up  of  lazy,  good-natured  men,  who  do  not 
tingent  fund,  $500.  wish  to  rcgect  thoee  whose  fathers  and  mothers  they 
A  report  of  the  schools  during  the  preced-  know,  and  often  as  ignorant  of  the  best  methods  of 
ing  year  was  marie  by  the  Stat«  Superintendent  "^^^  requirements  as  of  calculating  an  ocUpso. 
to  the  Legislature  at  this  session,  containing  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State 
the  following  details :  Whole  number  of  schol-  is  nearly  850,  of  whom  125  are  between  the 
are  between  four  and  twenty-one,  214,797;  de-  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years.  Fifty  of 
crease  from  the  previous  year,  2,620.  Average  these  are  at  the  aaylnm  in  Hartford.  To  this 
attendance  in  summer  schools,  102,805;  in-  institution,  on  account  of  thia  class  of  persons, 
crease,  1,823.  Average  attendance  in  winter  the  State  has  paid  the  aum  of  $216,000,  and  to 
schools,  108,940;  increase,  1,287.  Whole  num-  other  institutions  outside  of  the  State  enough 
her  of  different  scholars  registered  in  schools  more  to  make  the  total  amount  $298,251. 
during  the  year,  155,150;  decrease,  878.  Num-  A  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  saye 
her  of  districta  in  State,  4,005 ;  decrease,  34.  that  the  cost  paid  by  the  State  to  persons  de- 
Number  of  parts  of  districts,  344;  decrease,  10.  fending  criminals  in  1871  was  $600;  in  1872, 
Number  of  scboolhousea,  4,215;  decrease,  7;  $200;  in  1878,  $1,076;  in  1874^  $2,647.50;  in 
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1875,  $1,260;  in  1876,  $677;  in  1877,  $280; 
in  1878,  $725 ;  total  oust  flrom  1871  to  1878, 
$7,454. 

The  returns  made  by  the  inspectors  for  cities 
and  towns  show  the  number  of  barrels  of 
pickled  fish  inspected  by  tbem  during  the  year 
ending  Nuvember  80, 1878,  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Mackerel,  23,484 ;  herring,  4,081 ;  cod, 
'16 ;  sbad,  67 ;  alewives,  6 ;  swordlish,  14;  total, 
27,611. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1878  there  were 
forty-two  fire,  fire-marine,  and  marine  insur- 
ance companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  authorized  to  do  business  therein, 
of  which  one  was  stock  fire-marine,  two  were 
stock  marine,  one  was  mutual  fire-marine,  one 
was  mutual  marine,  and  thirty-seven  were 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  During  the 
previous  six  years  the  risks  written  in  Maine 
amount  to  $466,888,678.73,  and  the  premiums 
paid  to  $6,758,888.61.  The  companies  have  paid 
for  losses  the  sum  of  $4,495,969.07.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1878  there  were  ninety-five 
fire,  fire-marine,  and  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies of  other  States  and  countries  authorized 
to  transact  business  in  Maine,  of  which  ninety- 
one  were  stock  and  four  mutual  companies. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  tax  on  premium  re- 
ceipts paid  by  the  several  companies  was 
$8,241.20.  The  domestic  stock  companies  re- 
ceived premiums  on  marine  risks  amounting 
to  $228,844.24,  and  paid  losses  on  the  same 
amounting  to  $182,668.07,  or  80  per  cent,  of 
losses  to  premiums.  The  companies  of  other 
States  and  countries  received  premiums  amount- 
ing to  $736,634.71,  and  paid  losses  amounting 
to  $665,935.20,  or  90  per  cent,  of  premiums 
received.  The  assets  of  the  mutual  companies 
tUat  made  returns  amounted  to  $758,079.08, 
of  which  amount  $639,184.64  consisted  of  pre- 
mium notes. 

The  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Maine 
Beet-Sugar  Oomnany  represents  that  industry 
as  improving.  The  pulp  produced  from  the 
beet  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  arising  from 
its  culture.  Twenty-three  tons  of  beets  per 
acre  is  the  average  in  Europe ;  one  ton  of  beets 
makes  400  pounds  of  pulp,  which  is  worth 
more  than  the  beets  themselves  for  feeding 
purposes.  When  dry  the  beet  has  13  per  cent, 
of  sugar.  If  kept  until  spring,  the  sugar  is 
reduced  to  8  per  cent.  Pulp  is  sold  at  $1  per 
ton,  the  railroad  transports  it  for  80  cents,  and 
this  is  equal  to  hay  at  $4  per  ton.  Twenty 
pounds  of  pulp,  ten  pounds  of  straw,  and  one 
pound  of  meal  is  the  feed  per  day  of  a  cow  in 
Europe.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Port- 
land raised  IVom  14  to  40  tons  of  beets  per 
acre;  average  amount  of  SQgar,  11  per  cent. 
In  1878  fifty  acres  of  beets  were  raised  in  that 
section,  and  as  many  more  in  Aroostook.  A 
capital  of  $160,000  is  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  sugar.  No  one  can  raise  beets 
at  a  profit  but  a  farmer,  and  no  one  can  man- 
ufacture but  a  refiner.  Deep  plowing,  early 
planting,  and  early  thinning  out  are  essential. 


Forty  tons  per  acre  is  not  a  large  yield  with 
good  cultivation.  In  France  the  beet-producers 
receive  $3.60  per  ton ;  the  company  paid  $4. 

A  statement  of  the  amount  of  ship-huilding 
on  the  Kennebec  River  has  been  prepared, 
which  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  ot  ves- 
sels built  there  from  1781  to  1879,  classified 
according  to  rig,  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Steamers., 

Bhipa.... 

BariLi.... 

BrigB 

Schooners 
Bloope.... 

Scows 

Burges. . . , 

Total. 


7,649*» 
6fi8,MOao 
116.T8S-85 
18<V867  61 

inji6-» 

7,8«0-8T 
786-96 


1,088,661 -SS 


During  this  time  vessels  have  been  built 
in  Augusta,  Hallowell,  Gardiner,  Farmingdale, 
Richmond,  Bowdoinham,  Pittston,  Yas8alboro\ 
Waterville,  Sidney,  and  Chelsea. 

A  National  Home  for  disabled  volunteer  sol- 
diers is  located  at  Togus,  near  Augusta.  The 
number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  aided  by  the 
insiitution  during  1878  was  1,861 ;  admitted, 
267;  readmitted,  121;  honorably  discharged, 
92 ;  dishonorably  discharged,  6 ;  transferred  to 
other  branches,  46 ;  deserted,  47 ;  average  num- 
ber present  during  the  year,  836;  belonging 
to  regular  army,  17;  volunteer  service,  1,830; 
navy,  4;  disabled  during  the  war  of  rebellion, 
1,840;  Mexican  war,  2;  war  of  1812,  9;  one 
colored  man.  Of  the  whole  number,  216  came 
from  Maine,  621  from  Massachusetts,  296  from 
New  York,  96  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
remainder  from  several  other  States  in  the 
Union ;  668  were  native-bom,  and  788  foreign- 
bom;  678  were  married  and  had  children; 
627  were  common  laborers,  the  remainder  hav- 
ing trades;  917  could  read  and  write;  484 
could  do  neither ;  one  had  lost  both  arms,  60 
one  arm,  70  one  leg ;  4  were  totally  blind,  18 
partially  blind ;  11  partially  insane,  one  totally 
insane.  Pensions  have  been  paid  to  664,  to 
the  amount  of  $70,272.98 ;  of  this  sum  $10,- 
023.23  was  retained  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Home,  $27,296.76  used  for  the  benefit  of  rela- 
tives, and  $4,186  retained  in  trast  for  pension* 
ers.  The  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  has  been 
carried  on,  employing  65  of  the  men,  with  a 
total  product  of  $12,819.20  and  a  net  profit 
of  $4,255.21.  Total  value  of  farm  products, 
$7,766.88,  including  276  tons  of  hay.  Total 
number  of  inmates  employed  for  pay,  267; 
paid  out  for  labor  the  past  year,  $22,386.98. 
There  are  4,826  volumes  m  the  library,  22  daily 
newspapers,  116  weeklies,  and  other  periodi- 
cals ana  publications.  Protestant  and  Cath* 
olio  religious  services  are  held  weekly,  and 
temperance  organizations  sustained.  The  total 
amount  paid  for  expenses  of  the  Home  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $108,647.12;  average  cost 
of  keeping  each  man — with  clothing,  $184.25; 
without,  $119.37.     Many  of  the  men  have 
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brought  their  families  there,  and  live  in  cot-  convict  a  person  of  selling  cider  for  *' tippling 

tagea  near  the  Home,  receiving  their  ration  in  purposes,"  the  Government  must  prove  that 

kind  and  carrjrlng  it  nome.  the  tippling  was  done  in  the  shop  or  boilding 

The  Indostrial  School  for  Girls  contained  at  kept  bj  the  d^endant. 

the  last  report  84  inmates,  and  86  in  homes.  A  convention  was  held  at  Augusta  on  Jane 

The  proportion  of  older  girls  is  unusually  large.  2d  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Senate  and 

Some  are  grown  to  more  than  ordinary  wo-  Ilouse  of  Representatives  of  1851,  who  voted 

man's  size,  and  are  capable  of  efficient  service,  for  the  passage  of  the  original  Maine  Liquor 

The  Agricultural  College  asked  of  the  Legis-  Law,  as  well  as  other  friends  of  prohibition, 

lature  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,  in  addition  the  occasion  being  the  twenty-eighth  anniver- 

to  $8,200  received  as  interest,  to  meet  its  ne-  sary  of  the  signing  of  the  bill  by  Governor 

ce^sities,  as  follows:  To  pay  for  instruction,  Ilnbbard.     One  of  the  members  stated  the 

$4,000 ;  for  apparatus,  $1,000 ;  for  current  ex-  action  of  the  Legislature  on  the  subject.    He 

penses,  $1,000.    For  1879  the  catalogue  shows  said : 

an  attendance  of  101  students  who  have  en-  The  bill  had  boen  twice  peasod  before,  but  failed  to 

tered  for  the  fall  course  of  four  years,  besides  veoeive  the  Govemor's  ai^ature.     The  search  and 

those  who  are  pursuing  a  special  course.    One  f'^^f^^  •?  ^  P«'*!P*^,P  JS??»  T'^^  *^"  P^^f 

hundred  have  graduated,  and  most  of  them  ^'^^JeSstmpS  ^^e  v^  »7riSSnu''2?^ 

entered  upon  active  and  useful  pursuits.    The  our iHenda  who  wire  opposed  tolt  thoS^t it ahnoet 

instruction  in  shop-work,  on  the  Russian  plan,  unenduiable.    In  1856  a  new  Oovemor  aroee  **  who 

although  the  means  were  inadequate,  was  very  knew  not  Joseph,"  and  the  Maine  Law  was  swept  from 

satisfactory  ®^  statutes.    To  one  Phinehas  Barnes  of  Portland 

The  vexjitiou.  question  of  mileage  which  JSSf SS^^SSTS^^iSS^riiSTp^I' '^ 

trouDleil  the  members  of  the  Legislature  was  amounted  to  about  the  same  as  free  rum.    This  law 

decided  against  them.     The  Oonstitution  says,  remained  until  1858,  and  then  was  reSnacted  the 

"The  expenses  of  the  House  of  Representa-  Mame  Liquor  Law,  which,  with  its  amendments,  ha^ 

tires  In  traveling  to  the  Legislature,  and  r^  ^^S^^SSSl.  Jd'tiuil.'SliSaSg^uJL'k^^ 

turning  therefrom  once  in  each  session,  and  ^^^  "*"*•«*'"> ""«  *u«  « «/m»*u**M  •«  m«  wu-j^im 

no  more,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,"  etc  The  '.  ,,  x  «xv  ^  «  « 
Revised  Statutes  say,  "Each  member  of  the  ^^^  *44'?**  *^  ^^?  temperance  people  of 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  the  world,"  reported  by  Neal  Dow,  thus  de- 
paid  an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  "^"^  ^®  ^"°«  legisUtion  on  the  subject : 
dollars  for  the  regular  annual  session  of  the  To  show  conclusivelv  the  position  which  this  policy 
Legislature,  and  two  dollars  for  every  ten  i^o^  holds  in  the  public  opmion  of  Maine,  it  is  only 
miles  travel  from  his  place  of  abode,  once  in  ^f^'^^J^  ^V^S^  the  facts  that  since  1851  several 
Aa#.>i  oMomn  "  TKa  wrMxrnha.^  „^f^i  *iw^r«.^i»^.  "***  addittoiial  to  tho  MaUie  Law,  all  m  the  durection 
each  aewion.  The  members  voted  themselves  of  «eater  stringency,  have  been  passed,  except  that  in 
mileage  both  ways,  viz.,  going  and  returning.  iSoO  there  was  a  general  bxeakingup  of  political  par- 
The  Governor  refused  to  approve  of  the  act,  ties,  and  one  came  into  power  by  which  the  law  wu 
and  with  the  Oouncil  referred  the  question  to  ipP«»lod,  and  a  liconM  law  substituted  for  it.    But  at 


idea  of  more  than  once.     The  member  is  enti-  hy  more  than  four  to  one,  and  since  that  day  tnero  has 

tied  to  mileage  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  "^  °?  •*^°?P*  »*  '«?g'^-    ^  ^^}  »«  •?  -dditional, 

and  this  mUea^e  is  all  to  whicf  he  is  entitled^^'  ^as^^tT^fftUut^^cSS^nt!?  v^^^ 

A  case  mvolvmg  the  meaning  of  the  words  House ;  and  at  the  session  of  1879  a  question  came  up 

"  tippling  purposes  "  came  before  the  courts,  for  the  modification  and  the  amelioration  of  the  pen- 

The  liquor  law  forbids  the  sale  of  cider  for  '^^^  "^^  ^^  rwmirements  of  the  law,  which  was 

MT^-'^S^h"'    The  defendant  ^Imitted  ^^^.f'JrSt/^t^T^^V^^i 

that  he  had  sold  cider  to  be  earned  away  from  the  present  condition  of  pnbUo  opinion  of  this  State 

his  premises,  and  such  was  the  proof;  but  it  upon  the  whole  principle  and  pcMioy  of  prohibition, 

also  appeared  that  the  persons  who  bought  '"^^  ^he  detenniimtion  of  the  people  to  suppress  the 

the  cider  took  it  out  by  the  roadside  and  into  hquor-trafflc 

the  neighboring  fields,  and  there  got  drunk  In  the  same  address  the  following  results  are 

upon  it.     The  defense   contended  that  the  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  this  law : 

words  "  tippling   purposes  "   meant  drinking  jt  Sb  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  liquor 

upon  the  premises.     But  the  Judge  presiding,  now  smuggled  into  the  State  and  sold  in  vioktion  of 

after  fully  ezplaininff  to  the  jury  the  meaning  law  is  not  one  tenth  so  lar^e  as  it  was  before  the  law. 

of  the  word  upple,  diarged  them  that  "  a  man  '^^^  fi^'**'  change  In  the  habits  of  the  people  procures 

may  as  well  tipple  in  the  street  as  in  a  build-  "jnjfnormous  saving  m  the  wages  of  labor  and  in  the 

«.«j  ^  i^w  i,ip|»i^  Mu.  va«v  oi^Av^i.  oo  lu  •»  i/udu  n»oupoes  of  the  State,  which  were  formerly  so  lanrelv 

ing— m  his  own  hoase  as  m  the  shop  where  squandered  and  wasted  in  strong  drink.    By  some 

the  liquor  is  sold."    And  he  gave  them  fur-  shght  additions  to  the  Uw,  the  absolute  eztupation 

ther  instruction  to  the  same  eflTect.    Upon  ex-  o^  ^^  traffic  may  be  easily  effected.    This  saving  in 

ceptions  taken  to  the  charge  of  the  Judge,  the  ^""J^V^S?  ??^  "**^  °f  *^®  ??^^^^®  *"PP"»; 

fufi  Court  decided  th.ife.<^j.t^r^^§lil>e  Zl^^.'^l^^^''S  ]Stn^^^ 

sustained,  holdmg  in  effect  that,  in  order  to  the  State.    Better  houses  and  buuduigs,  public  and 
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•books  in  oar  schools ;  and  request 
coDstitutional  amendment,  to  for 

the  law,  nnd  what  it  has  been  since,  and  is  now.  can  ®^®r  prohibit  the  importation,  mannfacture,  and 

fail  to  see  the  wonderfUl  change  for  the  better  in  all  its  Bale  of  aloonolic  drinks. 

intflKBts,  public  and  private.  The  National  or  Greenback-Labor  Conven- 

On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  who  has  visited  ^^^^  aissembled  at  Portland  on  June  8d.    There 

Maine,   and   claims  to  have    obtained  some  were  910  delegates.    William  M.  Rust  was  se- 

knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the  footed  for  President  of  the  Convention.    Joseph 

State,  says  *  ^  Smith  whs  nominated  for  Oovemor,  and  the 

It  is'  so  strictly  enforced  that  you  can  not  get  a  hot-  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
tie  of  sherry  or  brandy  at  a  drag-store,  excupt  upon  This  Convention  reaflkms  the  cardinal  principles 
the  prescription  of  a  physician,  and  then  the  quantity  enunciated  in  the  ^latt'orm  of  the  National  Greenback 
sold  is  limited  to  a  pintm  every  imitanoe.  No  wine  is  Convention  of  Maine,  holden  at  Lewiston  June  5, 
sold  to  be  drunk  at  dinner  in  hotels.  A  person's  pri-  1878,  and  looks  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at  Uie  en- 
vate  supply  must  be  replenished  outside  of  the  State,  dorsement  of  the  same  by  the  people  at  tlie  September 
The  only  authorised  liquor-dealer  is  the  State  govern-  election,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  tlie  party  in  the 
ment.  A  **  State  Liquor  Agent"  is  appointed  by  the  country  at  large,  the  vote  at  the  latest  elections  show- 
Governor,  who  opens  a  warehouse.  Twenty  citizens  ing  the  unpreceaented  increase  from  82,000  in  1876  to 
of  any  town  may  petition  to  have  a  town  a^ncy  130^0<»  in  1878. 

opened,  and  the  Governor  makes  on  investigation  of  That  the  mcrease  of  coin  bonded  indebtedness  of 

the  case.    If  ho  is  Ikvonibly  disposed,  a  town  agent  is  the  Government  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  from 

appointed,  who  rents  a  building  and  is  supplied  with  $1,100,000,000  in  1866  to  $2,000,000,000  m  1879,  is  a 

hquors  from  the  State  agency.    When  a  person  wants  lact  so  startling  as  to  alarm  every  Mend  of  the  ooun- 

a  pint  of  brandy  he  applies  to  the  lo<»il  agent,  but  ho  try. 

can  not  have  it  unless  ne  is  known  to  be  a  reputable  That  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  coin  interest,  and 

citizen,  or  can  find  some  *^  reputable  citizen  "  to  iden-  at  tha  same  time  increasing  the  principal  to  sucn  an 


ly  predominating.    \Yhcn  the  applicant  receives  his  of  the  rate  of  interest,  is  such  a  deception 

liquor,  he  registers  his  name  in  a  book  that  is  open  for  upon  the  people  as  to  merit  the  most  severe  oondemna- 

the  inspection  of  the  public    Great  care  is  supposed  tion. 

to  be  taken  against  allowing  this  transaction  to  be  re-        1.  Resolved^  That  we  flivor  the  unlimited  coinage  of 

pcated  too  fre<}uently.    So  much  for  tlio  manner  in  gold  and  silver,  to  be  supplemented  by  full  le^-ten- 

which  the  law  is  enforced.    Now  as  to  the  manner  in  dor  paper  money,  suifident  to  transact  the  buamess  of 

which  the  law  is  not  enforced.    The  city  of  Portland  the  country. 

has  a  population  of  35,000,  and  one  local  Sflent  suffices        2.  liesolvedj  That  we  fiivor  the  immediate  use  of  the 

to  accommodate  all  the  demands  made  in  the  lo^  coin  in  the  Treasury  for  the  reduction  of  the  bonded 

way ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  nearly  all  of  debt. 

those  85,000  people  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicat-        8.  Bewhtd^    That  wo   favor   the   substitution  of 
ing  liquors.    Five  per  cent,  of  them  drink  as  much  greenbacks  for  national-bank  notes. 
art  they  would  if  there  were  a  saloon  on  every  comer.        4.  Jiesolved,  That  the  volume  of  our  money  should 
A  HyMtem  of  social  clubs  prevails,  by  means  of  whidi  not  vary  with  the  chance  production  of  the  precious 
the  law  is  suocessfblly  evaded.    An  ordinary  club  is  metals  or  the  caprice  of  ooiporaUons. 
organized,  procures  and  furnishes  room^.    A  side-        5.  Reaolvedy  That  a  graduated  tax  on  inoomos  is  im- 
board  is  one  of  the  articles  of  tVimitnre,  and  it  is  well  peratively  demanded,  to  the  end  that  the  capital  of  the 
laden.  A  member  of  tlie  club  drops  in,  helps  himself,  oountrv  may  equally  bear  its  burdens, 
and  extends  the  oourtesjr  of  Uie  dub  to  a  fnend.    The        6.  Jiesolved,  That  we  oppose  all  subsidies  or  legal- 
waiter  in  attendimce  registers  the  amount  and  quality  ized  monopolies,  and  denounce  as  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  liquor  drunk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  crimes  corruption  at  the  ballot-box.    We  favor  few 
treasurer  of  the  club  ^^  assesses  "  the  individual  ^^  club  and  simple  laws,  and  those  vigorously  enforced, 
dues  '*  to  a  corresponding  amount.    The  popularity  ^  7.  Jietiolved,  That  we  hereby  denounce  oommunLon 
of  these  clubs  throughout  the  State  is  marvelous.  in  all  its  forms  and  phases. 

A  o*.  1.  rr.  d^  J.'  This  Convention  abo  congratulates  the  people  of 
A  mass  btate  Temperance  Convention  was  Maine  upon  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  the  NationaU 
held  at  Angnsta  on  January  22d.  Governor  and  earned  forward  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Maine, 
Garcelon  presided.  A.  series  of  resolutions  whereby  the  expenses  of  the  State  and  counties  li&vo 
was  adopted,  wliich  return  sincere  thanks  to  }^°  »^tlv  reiTuced,  whUe  the  cffidency  of  the  pub- 
rirwl  #/M.  *K^  »«.>».^o<>  ^^A^  :«  ♦!./»  o»»<.^.  «^  "<^  service  has  mno  way  been  impaired;  and  we  de- 
God  for  the  progress  made  m  the  canse ;  ex-  ^^^^  ^  continuance  of  the  poUcy  of  retrenchment  and 
press  a  firm  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  all  true  reform  and  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  eoon- 
the  principle  of  prohibition ;  declare  that  scien-  oiny  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service, 
tific  investigation  has  proved  that  alcohol  is  ,  TJie  decay  of  American  shipping  is  a  suWect  that 

not  essential  even  as  a  medicine ;  recognize  the  ^^t^X  «;^  T?®*j:"'2  "^T'  ""^  'i?  revival  should 

•1     -T.  •"•*  */»«M«o  o  tu^uiwuv,  Avvvr(^ij&«.v  biiv  gjjlist  the  closest  attcution  of  our  entire  people;  and 

evil  of  liquor  agencies  and  call  for  a  more  stnct  ^q  demand  such  le^hition  as  shall  cause  its  early 

supervision ;  assert  that  while  many  druggists  restoration. 

are  honorable  men,  they  should  not  have  spe-        The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 

cial  privileges  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  ^t  Bangor  on  June  26th.    Tlie  number  of  dele- 

exprero  opposition  to  the  wholesale  transporta-  g^tes  present  was  1,238.    F.  A.  Pike  was  8elec^ 

tion  of  liquors  mto  the  State  by  public  carriers,  ^d  for  temporary  snd  permanent  President 

railroads,  etc. ;  call  for  legislative  enactment  on  On  the  third  ballot  Daniel  F.  Davis  was  nomi- 

the  same;  urge  temperance  organizations  to  nated  for  Governor.    The  following  resolutions 

action ;  call  for  the  education  m  temperance  ^^re  then  adopted : 

I!!;f.n?a  '  ""^  l^""  ''*'"^^^?  *\^  y^°/^'/°l^^        The  RepubUcan  party  of  Maine  presents  to  the  f^ 

parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  to  do  their  pie  of  the  State  thTtbllowing  statement  of  its  aims 

duty  m  this  respect ;  demand  the  use  of  tem-  and  principles :  It  believes  that  this  is  a  *^ nation" 
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upon  true  men 


nid  not  ft  "  confederacT  "  of  States,  and  tbat  the  nar  hatreds  eng«nderod  b^  war,  md  we  call  i 

tional  Government  ia  supreme  on  ail  subjects  lodged  and    patriotic  citizens  eveiywhere   to  reoogmxe  no 

with  it  by  the  Constitution.    It  recognixee  as  one  of  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  but  one  whole 

these  subjects  the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  the  national  Gov-  countiy,  composed  of  equal  States  in  one  inseparable 

emment  to  protect  tne  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  Union. 

constitutional  and  legal  rights,  none  of  which  are  more  Betolvedy  That  we  are  in  fiivor  of  a  ourreney  of  gold, 

important  than  a  free,  fair  ballot,  uninfluenced  by  silver,  and  paper,  the  paper  to  be  kept  at  par  with 

fhiud  or  violence.    It  believes  that  existing  laws  for  coin  at  all  times,  and  are  in  fkvor  of  Iree,  unlimitod 

the  protection  of  the  American  cithsen  should  not  be  coinage  of  silver. 

repealed,  and  it  condemns  as  revolutionaiy  the  at-  Ji6»>leed.  That  wc  approve  the  measures  of  eoon- 

tempts  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Conssress  to  force  omy  and  tne  reduction  of  State  expenditures  inaugu- 

the  Executive  to  consent  to  such  repeal  by  dd  of  re-  rated  bv  the  union  of  the  Democrats  and  Greenbaok- 

fiisal  of  appropriations  nooe8:wry  for  the  existence  of  era  of  tne  last  Leffi:»lature,  and  insist  upon  their  oon- 

the  Government.    It  appreciates  the  noble  and  patriotic  tinuanoe  in  the  future,  as  the  only  salvation  from 

position  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Republican  ruinous  taxation  or  hopeless  bankruptcy, 

members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  sustttning  Jiesolted,  That  the  Democmts  of  Maine  take  pride  in 

wise  and  just  laws  against  the  treasonable  and  revolu*  again  presenting  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  name  of 

tionaxy  course  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress ;  Hon.  Alonzo  Garoelon  of  Lewiston  as  a  candidate  for 

and  it  herebv  plodjes  them  its  hearty  Hupport  in  their  reflection  as  Governor,  believing  him  to  be  a  worthy, 

efforts  to  uphold  tne  financial  credit  oi  the  Govern-  true,  and  honest  exponent  of  the  principles  this  day 

ment  and  to  insist  upon  free  elections  and  the  rights  enunciated.     The    cautious^   dignified,  and  fiuthfol 

of  the  United  States  to  enforce  its  own  laws.  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  responsible 

It  protests  a^jin^t  the  reopening  by  the  Democratio  duties  in  the  past  is  an  ample  guarantee  that  he  has  the 

loaders  of  exciting  and  sectionaf  issues,  which  had  character  ana  ability  successfully  to  maintain  and 

been  settled  by  the  victory  of  the  national  arms  over  carry  forward  all  the  great  and  vai'icd  interests  of  the 

the  rebellion,  and  calls  upon  loyal  men  everywhere  to  State, 
sustain- by  their  votes  the  fruits  of  that  victory. 

It  believes  now.  as  always,  in  ^ood  honest  money  The  election  was  held  on  September  8th,  and 

for  the  people,  and  it  oppos^  an  irredeemable  paper  the  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  Davis, 

curroncy  ad  the  worst  curse  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  t>^„„ki;«««   aqitaa.  n^.^i^«.    t\^^^^^^4^  oi 

a  nation.    It  i^oices  that  the  Government's  promises  Jf  P**^"^?^'  ^S'-    '  ,   .IPSn    '  Democrat,  21,- 

to  pay  are  now  kept,  and  that  the  paper  currency  of  *88;  Smith,  National,  47,590.     The  returns  of 

the  country  is  redeemable  on  demand  m  coin ;  so  that  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  as 

now  the  dollar  of  the  kbgrer  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  made  up  by  the  Republican  press,  after  the 

capitalwt.    It  condemns  all  "jhemes  to  tamper  with  election,  made  the  Senate  to  consist  of  19  Re- 

the  currency  of  the  people  and  thereby  again  unsettle  ^■''^j';^"i        j  *« S^  Kjvua^sf  w  wwiob  vi.  x'/*^ 

public  confidence,  now  happily  flwt  beinff  restored.  publicans  and  12  Democrats,  with  a  Republican 

It  recognizes  temperance  as  a  cause  which  has  eon-  majority  of  7;  and  the  House  to  contain  89 

ferred  the  greatest  benefit  on  the  State,  and  it  sustains  Republicans  and  61  Democrats,  with  one  Re- 

the  principle  of  prohibition,  which  m,  its  opmion  has  pnblican  vacancy  by  death.    This  gave  a  clear 

BO  largely  suppressed  liquor-sellinir  and  added  meal-  fc«^„i^i;«««  •,.«il«:/«  ^*  oo   ^^a  ^^^  ♦i.^  «^ 

culabfy  to  the  sum  of  virtue  and  prosperity  among  the  Republican  m^jonty  of  28,  and  when  the  va- 

people.    It  believea  that  eveiy  interest  of  the  State  cancy  was  filled,  29. 

and  its  people  urges  the  thorough  and  impartial  eot-  The  State  Constitution  provides  that  at  the 

fopcementof  allthelaws.            ,     , ,  ^         ^  _  ^  town  meetings  for  the  choice  of  Representa- 

J^oS^X?J^nS^»dffthXt;Sfff  tWe^  the  sel«,tmen.hdl  "receive  the  voteeof 

administration  should  be  kept  as  low  as  consistent  ^^  '°®  qualifled  electors  present ;  sort,  count, 

wit^  the  efficient  operation  of  its  several  departments,  and  declare  them  in  open  town  meeting  and 

_,,     ^            ^.   o^  .   /^          X.               VI  ^  *^  ^^®  presence  of  the  town  clerk,  who  shall 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  pssembled  form  a  list  of  the  persons  voted  for,  with  the 

at  Bangor  on  July  1st.    Abram  Sanborn  Was  number  of  votes  for  each  person  against  his 

selected  for  temporary  and  permanent  Presi-  ^ame ;  shall  make  a  fair  record  thereof  in  the 

dent.     Governor  Alonzo    Garcelon  was  re-  presence  of  the  selectmen  and  in  open  town 

nominated,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  meeting.  ...  And  fair  copies  of  the  lists  of 

adopted :  ,  votes  shall  he  attested  by  the  selectmen  and 

ReiKjlved^  That  the  parti^n  acts  of  a  Congress  that  town  clerks  of  towns  and  the  assessors  of  plan* 

withdraws  the  control  of  elections  fVom  honest  electors  tations,  and  sealed  up  ih  open  town  and  planta- 

and  places  tliem  in  the  custody  of  the  tools  of  the  Ex-  Hon  mPAtina'    And   fha  f/^wn  And  nUnfaHnn 

ecutiVe.  are  not  designed  to  secute  an  honest  vote,  but  ^aSrf  !!«lfi«.!ll  -Kal^  ^^L  ?£?  »«m^  fl^ 

to  enable  a  fraudulent  Administration  to  perpetuate  its  ^lerks  respectively  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 

power.  delivered  into  the  Secretary's  office  [at  Augus- 

Ruolvedy  That  the  power  to  buy  up  the  reftise  oi  ta]  thirty  days  at  least  before  the  first  Wednes- 

every  city,  under  the  name  of  deputy  marshals,  with-  day  of  January  annually.    And  the  Governor 

out  limit  as  to  their  number  and  price,  and  at  the  ex-  ^  Council  shall  examine  the  returned  copies 

pense  of  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  power  in  a  smgle  1       V^  '  o""»*  ^a»ih  lu^  *uo  » vvuj  uw  wpiw 

minion  of  the  Executive  to  arrest  and  imprison,  with  or  Of  such  hsts,  ...  and  twenty  days  before  the 

without  warrant,  any  and  as  many  of  the  pcaoeable  said  first  day  of  January  annually  shall  issue  a 

electors  as  he  may  choose  to  keep  from  voting,  are  summons  to  such  persons  as  shall  appear  to  be 

^l^^if  Th J'l^ni^^h!? iS?i,!li^rt.?r!?.^  ele«t«d  *»/  »  pl"«"ty  of  all  the  rotes  returned, 

Imolrea.  That  we  approve  the  enorts  or  the  Demo-    ^^  ^.. -r ^ 5  *  i_     j.^    •  a-      -n  «.     n        i! 

cretic  members  of  Ccmgrees  to  secure  the  repeal  of  ^  ***«na  and  take  their  seats.     But  all  such 

these  outrageous  laws.    Bo  contrary  are  they  to  all  the  lists  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Repre- 

traditions  of  the  builders  of  our  republican  system,  sentatives  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January 

that  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  decUire  no  further  approi>ria-  annually,  and  they  shall  finally  determine  who 

uon^should  be  made  by  Congress  to  carry  them  mto  ^^^  elected.''    In  section  4  of  the  second  part 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  action  of  Bepubli-  o(  the  same  article,  the  same  provision  in  re- 
can  leaders  in  keeping  alive  sectional  issues  and  the  gard  to  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
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is  made  applicable  to  ^Senators.    Section  82  of  ,  The  Governor  and  Council,  on  or  before  the  fln^ 

chapter  4  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  day  of  December  Jn  ea^  year,  .hall  oi>en  ^  com- 

v***f 'Tt        \.  1        *»«»"«~  ^^    r      ,,  pare  the  votea  so  returned,  and  may  receive  testimont 

that  the  whole  number  of  separate  baUots  Jj^  oath  to  prove  that  the  return  fit>m  any  town  doi 

given  shall  be  counted  and  "  distmcUy  stated,  not  a^ree  with  the  reoord  of  the  vote  of  t»uch  town,  i;i 

recorded,  and  returned,''  and,  as  amended  by  the  number  of  votes  or  the  names  of  persons  voted 

chapter  218,  acts  of  187T,  after  directing  the  for,  and  to  prove  whUA  of  tliem  is  correct ;  and  the 

»^..         c     t,  .M  .:^»i:J:ui«,««.^«<.  #i^ia.^  return  when  lound  to  be  erroneous  may  be  corrected 

(hunting  ofvotes  for  ineligible  persons,  declares  ^^  the  record.    No  such  correction  can  Se  made  with- 

that  the  person  having  the  niffhest  number  of  out  application' within  twen^  days  after  the  returns 

votes  shall  be  declared  to  be  elected,  *'  and  the  are  opened,  stating  the  error  alleged,  and  reasonable 

Governor  shall  issne  a  certificate  thereof.''     In  notice  thereof  given  to  the  person  to  be  affected  by 

1878  this  section  was  amended  by  the  addition  ""^^  correction. 

of  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  be  construed  to  On  Saturday,  November  22d,  the  following 
give  die  Governor  and  Oouncil  any  authority  order  of  the  Governor  and  Council  was  issued : 
to  determine  questions  of  eligibaity  in  cases  of  ^^^  ,j^^  ^^  Secretary  give  public  notice  Uiat 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The  statutes  the  Governor  and  Council  will  be  in  session  ftom  De- 
contain  many  and  minute  regulations  respect-  cember  1st  to  the  18th,  for  tihe  purpose  of  examining 
ing  the  manner  in  which  Senators  and  Repre-  the  returns  of  votes  for  candidates  for  Senators,  Bepre- 

•entatives  shall  be  f^^^ted  J)uM^^^^^^^  '^^^StS^clTg^'Sj^^Wties  or  other  causes 

cans  claimed,     whether  these  rej^ulations  are  ^^^^^  to  vitUtetiSeir  cl^on,  win  have  reasonable 

or  are  not  observed  in  ar  electron,  wbetber  opportunity  to  be  hoard  cither  personally  or  by  duly 

the  votes  deposited  and  counte  i  did  or  did  not  authorized  counseL 

conform  to  the  statute  requirement,  whether  Applications  to  the  Supreme  Court  were 
the  check-hsts  were  tampered  with,  or  wheth-  ^^^  f^^  ^  mandamus  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
er  voters  were  bribed,  are  Questions  into  which  commanding  him  to  exhibit  the  returns  in  the 
the  Governor  and  Council  have  no  authonty  to  ^^^^^  specified.  The  petition  and  response  and 
inquire.  Their  only  duty  is  to  examine  the  re-  arguments  of  counsel  were  heard,  but  the  Judge 
turned  copies  of  the  listo  of  votes,  and  to  issue  concluded  to  dismiss  the  application.  At  the 
a  summons  to  such  peiwns  as  appear  to  be  g^^^  ^  ^^^  December  9th,  access  was  given 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  returned.  to  the  returns  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 
About  the  middle  of  November  a  great  ex-  jt  appears  by  the  statement  of  Governor  Garce- 
citement  began  to  prevail  among  the  Repob-  ^^^  that  the  returns  of  the  election  were  placed 
hoans,  which  was  caused  by  rumors  that  the  |^  t;he  hands  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Council, 
Governor  and  Council  would  endeavor  to  count  ^  examine  in  deteil  and  report  upon  the  same 
out  the  Republican  m^onty  m  the  Legwlature  ^^  the  Council.  On  the  basis  of  this  report 
and  count  m  a  Fusion  (Democrats  and  Nation-  ^he  Council  acted.  In  a  speech  at  Lewiston 
als)  mnjonty.  The  Govenior  and  Council  ar-  ^^  December  27th  the  Governor  says : 
riTed  at  Augusta  on  Monday  November  17th,  j^  ^^^  has  been  any  act  of  my  life  which  I  am 
and  assembled  at  the  State  House  in  the  after-  ^^  ^^^  ^  i^  ^f  the  performance  of  my  duty  in  tabu- 
noon,  where  they  were  visited  by  a  sub-com-  lating  and  counting;  those  returns.  We  have  simply 
mittee  of  distinguished  Republicans  gathered  followed  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  inteipreted  hy 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  report  says:  the  Supreme  Court,  time  and  time  again.  The  Con- 
„,  1  ^  .  ,  fA  J  ^1.  Btitution  prescribes  certain  thmgs  for  cities  and  towns 
TheocmferencebetwwnthesubHwnMMtteeand^^  to  do  at  an  election.  If  the  requirements  of  tiiie  Con- 
Governor  lasted  some  tome,  and  resulted  m  the  Gov-  btitution  are  not  complied  witii,  there  is  no  legal  elec- 
opor  givinff  tiie  foUowmg  STOcaflc  assurance :  That  ijon.  These  provisions  were  made  for  the  puipoee  of 
the  returns  should  not  be  considered  open  m  the  sezise  aecuiimr  an  honest  election.    It  turns  out  sometimes 


anouia  oe  aaopcea  oy  tne  uounai  ana  maae  a  macier  ^y  i^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^ 

of  record,  and  public  notice  given  thereof.  ^j-^^  ^^^  -^  Ijome 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Governor  Garoelon  nuj^e  all  nffht.    In  —    

gave  tiie^  following  concluding  assurance :  "  Ample  ^^^  -^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  :^^;Q^i 

opportum^  wiU  be  given  to  correct  any  errors  in  the  ^oord  ww  found  to  be  just  like  the 

returns  which  can  be  corrected  under  the  statutes.    If  Ucans  say  the  intention  of  the  votera 


Governor  and  OoimcU,  and  UiattiiePQ  would  be  twenty  j^  ^o  reooid,  what  can  returns  be  coirectodby!  If 
days  from  timt  tome  /or  any  corrections  allowed  by  ^^  ^^^^^  y^  y^^  ^hg  returns,  where  can  a  correction 
law.  and  for  anv  hearings  that  might  be  desired.  He  ^j^  ^  |  jj ^^  ^hg^  jj^  avalanche  of  BepubUoan 
further  gave  the  assurance  that  this  understandmg  statesmen  came  in  on  me  at  Augusta,  it  popped  into 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Council  uid^n^e  a  matter    n,y  ^gj^j  ^jjut  ^heir  very  object  was  to  see  the  returns 

and  see  that  their  records  were 
the  case  of  Portisod  tne  returns 
sent  for.    Ix>!  the 
i  returns.    Bepub- 
.     ,,     ,  ^    .  ^  ^  i_    x.1.      ..«.-.» say  the  intention  of  the  voters  must  be  regarded, 

any  returns  are  fatally  defectoye,  you  must  take  tiie  ^^  ^^t  tiie  Constitution  and  law.  The  SclecUnen^ 
consequences."  The  Council  iimnediatcly  after  went  ^^  ^wn  of  Danforth  had  tiie  presumption  to  go  to 
into  sesfflon,  when  the  Committee  on  ElecUons  re-  ^^  ^lerk  and  demand  tiiat  he  change  uid  correS  tiie 
ported  tiu^  they  had  canvassed  a  part  of  tiieretums  coords.  I  have  a  letter  ftom  MrTBeny ,  town  derk, 
and  opened  the  whole,  and  tiiat  twenty  davs  flpom  tiiis  ^^^  y^^  ^„  Uireatened  witii  line  and  imprisonment 
date  would  be  allowed  for  correotoons  under  the  stat-  unless  he  complied.  That  is  what  ooinw  of  this 
utes.  amending  the  records.     Amend  j^-our  records  three 

Numerous  nnsucoessflil  applications  were  months  after  election,  and  where  is  the  result  of  an 
made  to  the  Council  for  a  hearing  by  persons  ®lf^»o^'  The  tabulations  were  made  upon  ^e  basis 
•«u«  «^»^:»^i  ♦v^:«  ;.««».««>f.  4^^  k^  ;«  a^^y***^*  of  the  Constitutoon  as  explamed  by  the  Court,  as  far 
who  conceived  their  mterests  to  be  m  danger.    ^       J^,^g     ^he  circumstances  tiiat  have  sun?>undcd 

The  words  of  the  statute  on  this  pomt  are  as  me  have  been  unfavorable.  I  have  in  reality  had  to 
ibllows :  fiK»  a  fhiwnlng  world  on  account  of  the  foul  lies  of 
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the  AjBSOoUted  PreM,  and  the  Titapemdoii  end  slander  that  the  daim  was  nnibusded^  and  in  pait  to  the  oan- 

heaped  upon  me  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  le^neae  of  municipal  officen  m  making  their  returns. 

Ag«n,  in  a  publUhed  defense  of  his  pro-  p„I^^^Sd^''SrC^«2^5'^i.?8.S: 

ceedings  <^^f  stating  the  proTisioos  of  the  torial  districts  the  ^-ote  was  extremely  close.    In  ad<U> 

Constitation,  he  speaks  of  the  statutes,  and  the  tion  to  the  £m^  Uiat  several  penons  tail  to  receive  thc^r 

aotioQ  of  himself  and  the  Council  under  them,  certiflcatcs  in  consequence  of  "  &tal  defecte  "  in  t»  r 

4L_- .  returns  from  their  towns  or  dties,  there  are  oth^^ 

,  who  would  have  hecn  presumably  elected  but  for  uie 

80  much  for  the  Constitution.    Supplementary  to  careleasnees  of  the  voten  thcroselveB  or  the  iminorance 

-.his  the  statutes  provide  (chapter  4,  section  82)  tliat  in  of  the  candidates  or  those  who  provided  ballots  at  the 

order  to  determine  the  result  of  amy  election  by  ballot,  elections.    The  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  have  de- 

the  number  of  perKms  voted  for  shall  ilnt  be  asocr-  dded  that  ballots  cast  for  William  H.  Smith  and  W. 

tained  by  oonntintf  the  whole  number  of  separate  bal-  H.  Smith  are  ballots  to  be  counted  fteparatoW.    Sev* 

lots  given  in.  which  shall  be  distinctly  stated,  recorded,  eral  changes  have  resulted  from  this  cundltion   of 

and  retunioa.    Blanks  are  not  to  be  counted  as  votes,  sffiurs.    In  one  county  persons  with  as  many  as  four 

and  votes  far  penons  not  eligible  to  the  office  shall  not  different  combinations  in  initials  received  the  Kepubli- 

be  counted  as  votes ;  but  the  number  of  such  blanks  can  vote  and  two  the  Democratic.    That  oounty  was 

and  the  number  and  names  on  ballots  for  persons  not  entitled  to  only  one  Senator,  and  there  wa:*  no  aitem»- 

eligible  shall  be  recorded  and  return  made  thereof,  tive  but  to  give  the  certificate  to  the  person  having 

These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  the  highest  number  of  votes.    In  the  i>unforth  dis- 

apply  to  cities  as  well  as  towns  and  pbmtations,  and  trictTiaready  notorious,  the  name  of  tlie  Bepublioan 

impose  upon  them — that  is,  the  municipal  officers —  candidate  was  Charles  A.  Bolfe.    The  town  of  Dan- 

the  duty  of  examining  and  comparing  the  lists  of  votes  forth  voted  for  Chas.  RoUe.    The  result  was  Uiat  his 

given  in  the  several  wards,  ot  which  the  city  clerk  competitor  received  the  oerttfleato,  and  from  like 

shall  make  a  rpoord,  and  return  tlioreof  shall  m  made  causes  other  changes  have  occurred, 

in  the  same  manner  as  selectmen  of  towns  are  required  The  great  hue  an^  ciy  about "  oonspirae^,"  ^*  fraud,*' 

to  do.  etc.,  anses  from  the  fiict  that  we  have  taken  the  Con- 

Sueh  are  the  plain  and  unmistakable  provisions  of  stitution  for  our  guide,  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the 

the  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  in  the  discharge  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  the  advice  of  Mvend 

their  duty  of  examining  the  returns  and  issuing  oer-  of  Uie  foremost  legal  gentlemen  of  the  forum,  and 

tiflcates  of  summons  to  the  parties  appearing  to  be  have  not  permitted  substitution,  alteration,  or  unau- 

elected,  the  Qovemor  and  Council  have  not  only  en-  thoriaed  amendmentB  of  the  returns  transmitted  to 

deavored  to  follow  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  us  for  examination,  and  by  us  to  be  tranamitted  to  the 

Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  accordance  therewith.  Legislature  for  their  final  action, 

as  indicated  by  their  own  judgment,  but  the  advice  ot  ,           *    ,     ^         ., 

their  duly  appointed  legal  (^cer,  aided  by  the  best  The  sab-oommittee  of  the  Council  to  whom 

legal  talent  in  the  State.  the  returns  were  submitted  made  public  on 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  decision  of  December  26th  their  report  tp  the  Council  of 

the  Governor  and  Council  is  not  flnaL    The  Constitu-  ♦!,-:-  •v.^«»^^:».^  -.-  t^tvL^» . 

tion  makes  tiie  Senate  and  House  of  Beprasentatives,  *"«*'^  proceedings,  as  follows : 

reepectivelv,  the  final  arbiters  of  the  election  of  their  Your  committee,  in  submitting  this  report,  deem  it 

own  memoers.    AH  the  lists  or  returns  which  have  necessary  to  state  specifically  certain  facts  connected 

been  confided  to  the  Council  are  to  be  laid  before  the  with  the  returns  from  many  of  the  towns,  cities,  an<J 

Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  the  first  pUutetions  which  have  materially  affecloa  the  result 

Wednesday  in  January  annually,  and  they  shall  of  the  canvassinsr  of  the  votes  returned.    There  are 

finally  determine  who  are  elected.  many  returns  which,  owing  to  fatal  defect,  can  not  be 

With  these  directions  and  requirements  before  them,  counted,  but  we  shall  specifV  only  those  which  have 
what  are  the  Governor  and  Council  required  to  dor  affected  the  result.  Article  1,  part  1,  section  5,  of  the 
To  examine  these  returns,  ascertain  their  validity,  and  Conatitution,  regulAtee  the  manner  of  electing  Sena- 
compare  Ihem  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ton  and  Bepresentatives  of  the  Legislature,  and  also 
and  the  Uw.  And,  first,  they  must  have  been  sealed  the  process  of  transmitting  to  the  Qovemor  and  Coun- 
tai  open  town  meeting  and  in  presence  of  the  select-  dl  tne  evidence  by  which  th^  are  to  determine  who 


bona/df  towns  or  plantations,  legally  constituted  and  election  day,  sort,  count,  and  declare  the  votes  cast, 

cmmndd.    Thirdly,  they  must  be  signed  by  the  lesal  and  tbrm  a  lut  of  all  persons  voted  for,  and  aiter  the 

offioers  of  tiie   towns — ^that  is,  as  decided   by  tlie  name  of  each  person  thus  voted  for  shall  write  the 

courts,  by  a  minority  of  the  municipal  officers  of  a  number  of  votes  received  by  him.    This  list  shall  be 

town  or  city^and  certified  by  the  clerk.    Fourthly,  recorded  in  open  meeting  by  the  derk,  and  a  copy  of 

thev  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  whole  number  this  recorded  list  shall  be  signed  by  the  selectmen  and 

of  nallots  cast  for  the  officen  voted  for,  and  the  office  attested  by  the  derk  and  sealed  up  in  open  meeting, 

for  which  he  was  voted  to  fllL    Fifthly,  the  name  of  This  copy  of  Uie  reoorded  list,  thus  attested,  is  to  be 

each  person  voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  depositea  in  the  office  of  the  Seoetary  of  State  within 

aninst  his  name  that  were  thrown  for  him.    Sixthly,  thirty  days  thereafter.    Section of  the  Bevised 

the  names  of  the  officen  sisning  the  returns  must  oe  Stotutes  requires  that.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 

written  with  their  own  hands  (as  per  judicial  decision,  specific  mandatory  provisions  of  tiie  Constitution,  the 

68  Maine,  page  587).    Applying  these  rules  to  the  vsr  returns  shall  state  the  whole  number  of  balloto  cast 

rious  returns,  a  tebulation  of  the  persons  voted  for  the  at  the  election.    The  same  section  of  the  Constitution 

different  offices,  with  the  votes  each  has  received,  de-  requires  that  the  Governor  and  Coundl  shall  open 

tormines  the  result.  and  compare  the  returns  tibus  trmsmitted,  and  fVom 

In  the  inspection  of  returns  and  tabulation  of  the  them  determine  who  appean  to  be  elected,  and  the 

same,  which  lias  just  been  completed  by  myself  and  Governor  is  to  issue  to  audi  persons  as  thus  appear  to 

Coundl,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  apply  to  every  re-  be  elected  a  summons  to  take  seats  in  the  Legislature. 


plexion  of  the  Le^lature  is  different  from  what  was  in  order  that  electon  may  be  present  and  see  that  the 
claimed  by  politicians  interested  in  influendng  the  returns  are  made  in  accordflnoe  with  the  facti;  and 
deotions  in  other  States,  It  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fiict    we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  returns  not  made  up  in 
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open  meeting  are  iIlQffBl  sad  oan  not  be  counted,  and 
we  hAve  act^  upon  tola  belief  in  making  our  tabula- 
tionfi.  Several  proteats,  aocompanied  with  affidavits 
to  support  tliem,  against  oountuog  the  returns  sped* 
fled  tnerein,  have  wen  oonsideredby  us.  These  pro- 
teats  allege  that  the  sold  returns  should  not  be  count- 
ed, because  they  were  not  made  up  in  open  town 
meeting,  but  after  the  meeting  was  closed,  in  some 
private  oflice  or  store,  when  no  one  but  a  portion  of 
the  mtmicipal  officers  were  present,  and  in  some  oases 
only  tiie  clerk.  This  condition  of  thin^  in  several 
coses  has  been  proved  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and 
we  rejected  Uie  returns  thus  defective  in  our  taoula- 
tions.  In  the  case  of  the  town  of  Stoneham,  an  affi- 
davit was  signed  by  two  selectmen^  who  established 
the  &ct  that  they  signed  the  returns  m  blank,  and  the 
town  clerk  took  them  home  and  filled  them  up,  and 
the  selectmen  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  returns 
contain.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  rejected,  in 
our  tabulation,  tJie  representative  returns  irom  the 
towns  of  Jay,  Stoneham,  Lisbon,  Webster,  and  Form- 
ington.  The  returns  from  the  to^ii  of  Seaport  have 
also  been  rejected  because  they  were  not  sealed  uj)  in 
open  town  meeting.  By  means  of  these  rejections, 
five  persons  will  receive  seats  in  the  Legislature  who 
woukI  Dot  have  been  seated  had  the  returns  from  the 
albreeaid  towns  been  made  up  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. They  are  James  White^  of  Jay  dii^trict; 
Louis  Voter,  of  Farmington  district ;  N.  Bradbury, 
of  Stoneham  district ;  Jo:«hua  Jourdan,  of  Searsport 
district :  Leonard  Beal,  of  Durham  district.  The  Su- 
preme Court  have  held  that  municipal  officers  shall 
sign  the  returns  with  their  own  hands,  or  make  their 
mark,  otherwise  the  returns  can  not  be  counted.  "We 
found  several  returns  fatally  defective  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  accordingly  rejected  them  by  this  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Court.  New  Sharon  hois  also  been  re- 
jected by  us.  This  rejection  upsets  the  election  of 
one  repre8entative.  We  found  several  returns  iatally 
defective  because  the  seal  is  attested  by  the  town 
clerk.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  returns 
are  not  legal,  and  we  rejected  them.  They  are  quite 
numerous,  but  we  shall  specify  only  such  as  afifect  the 
result  of  the  election.  The  representative  returned 
from  the  town  of  Lebanon  is  one  of  them.  Its  rejection 
affects  the  election  of  one  representative,  viz.,  Stephen 
Lord.  Vancoboro  and  Albany  are  like  cases,  ana  the 
rejection  of  the  returns  from  these  towns  affects  the 
election  of  two  representatives.  The  representative 
districts  in  most  cases  are  composed  of  several  towns. 
In  some  towns  the  ftill  Christian  names  of  candidates 
seem  to  have  been  used,  and  in  others  only  the  ini- 
tials, and  we  hesitated  as  to  whether  we  could  count 
the  initial  names  with  the  full  names.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  law  we  find  the  Supremo  Court  held  that 
the  Governor  and  Council  must  coimt  them  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate  persons.  Bv  adopting  this  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Court,  the  election  of  five  repre- 
sentatives seemed  to  be  affected,  viz. :  F.  W.  Hill, 
of  Exeter  ;  Aaron  Woodcock,  of  Danforth  district ; 
James  Clark,  of  Newcastie ;  John  Brown,  of  Hodg^ 
don  district :  and  James  Leighton,  of  Blank  district. 
The  Revised  Statutes  require  in  the  case  of  planta- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  forms  required  by  the  towns, 
that  the  list  of  voters  of  plantations  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  otherwise  the  returns  from  such 
plantations  shall  not  bo  counted.  We  found  the  re- 
turns from  several  plantations  irregular  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  we  specified  them  in  our  tabulations.  It 
will  then  appear  the  rejection  of  those  returns  affects 
the  election  of  two  representatives.  The  statute  re- 
quirement of  setting  lorth  in  the  returns  the  whole 
number  of  ballots  in  many  oases  was  not  complied 
with.  We  found  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  for  many  yeore  to  reject  such  re- 
turns, and  we  have  not  deemed  it  safe  to  deviate  from 
this  longf-established  interpretation jof  the  law,  so  fully 
reco^ized  by  our  predecessors,  and  in  makinsr  our 
tabulations  have  omitted  all  such  returns.    It  will  be 

SBroeived  that  this  rejection  affects  several  representa- 
ves  in  the  county  of  Washington.    One  candidate 


for  the  Seziaka  eoems  to  have  been  voted  for  in  some 
towns  by  the  name  of  John  F,  Wallace,  Jr.,  and  in 
others  by  the  name  of  Jno.  T.  Wallace ;  but  we  tabu- 
lated the  votes  as  thrown  for  two  different  men,  as 
we  have  no  legal  knowledge  that  the  same  penon  is 
meant.  Two  sets  of  returns  were  sent  in  to  the  Seo- 
retanr  of  State  from  the  town  of  Fairfield,  each  of 
whico  contradicts  the  other ;  and  as  it  was  impossiblo 
from  the  conflicting  character  of  the  returns  to  deter- 
mine tJie  result  of  tno  election,  we  rqected  the  returns 
from  that  town  in  our  tabulations.  The  rejection 
affects  the  election  of  one  representative.  Acoom- 
panyinff  and  attached  to  the  representative  return 
from  the  town  of  Skowhcgan  there  was  a  statement 
signed  by  tiio  selectmen  that  a  certain  number  of  bal- 
lots were  protested  as  being  illegal,  under  section  29, 
chapter  4,  Bevised  Statutes.  One  of  the  ballots  ob- 
jected to  was  attached  to  the  returns.  The  selectmen 
allege  how  many  such  ballots  were  thrown,  and  in 
this  certificate  thev  inform  the  Governor  and  Coundl 
that  they  make  tfie  return  subject  to  the  lenity  or 
illegality  of  that  kind  of  ballot.  The  ballot  was  in 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper,  folded  to  make 
two  leaves.  On  one  of  the  pages  half  of  the  candi- 
dates* names  are  printed,  and  on  the  next  page  the 
balance  of  the  names  of  candidates  appear.  We  are 
fully  satisfied  that  this  kind  of  ballot  is  clearly  in  vio- 
lation of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  foregoing-named 
statute,  and  we  accordingly  reelected  a  number  of  bal- 
lots in  making  our  tabulations.  A  protest  was  filed 
against  counting  the  returns  from  the  town  of  Cheinr- 
ficld,  on  the  ground  that  the  officen  who  attested  the 
returns  were  not  l^al  officers.  Affidavits  wera  pre- 
sented with  the  protest  to  establish  the  fact  that  not 
one  of  the  legal  selectmen  presided  at  the  making  out 
of  the  returns  and  the  receiving  of  the  votes.  One 
selectman  was  a  foreigner,  and  could  not  legally  hold 
office.  The  Superior  Court  have  held  that  a  board  of 
town  officers  conmsting  of  less  than  three  is  not  a 
legal  board.  Acting  upon  this  opinion,  we  r^ected 
tiie  returns  from  Cnenyfield.  This  affects  the  dec* 
tion  of  one  representative.  Several  protests  and  affi- 
davits to  support  them  were  referred  to  us,  asking  the 
rejection  on  account  of  bribery  and  intimidation  of 
voters,  and  on  account  of  legal  defects  in  calline  the 
town  meeting,  also  on  account  of  improper  check- 
lists. The  copy  of  the  record  presented  to  us  from 
the  town  of  Skowhegan  shows  that  for  the  election  in 
that  town  onlv  one  copy  of  the  warrant  was  posted, 
and  tile  recora  does  not  show  that  one  was  posted  in 
the  town.  Obicction  to  the  counting  of  tiie  votes  of 
the  citv  of  AuDum  was  made  because  voters'  names 
were  aclded  to  the  check-lists  in  three  of  the  wards,  in 
violation  of  the  law,  while  votins  was  goinir  on  elec- 
tion day.  The  affidavits  filed  fully  estaolisn  tiie  fact, 
and  other  affidavits  show  a  similar  condition  of  thinfls 
in  other  cities.  W^e  consider  these  fiicts  as  not  legally 
cognizable  by  the  Governor  and  Council  as  a  canvass- 
ing board,  and  we  disregarded  them  in  our  tabula- 
tions. We  recommend  the  reference  of  all  such  papers 
to  the  Legislature.  The  rctunu)  from  Portland  are 
defective  because  they  do  not  comply  with  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  which  provides  that  the  names 
of  all  persons  receiving  votes  shall  be  stated  in  the 
returns.  A  large  nummr  of  votes  were  returned  from 
said  city  as  scattering,  and  there  was  no  poiisible 
means  afforded  by  the  returns  to  determine  for  whom 
such  votes  were  thrown.  The  returns  from  the  cities 
of  Saco,  Lewiston,  Bath,  and  Bockland  are  fatally  de- 
fective, because  they  were  not  signed  bv  a  migonty  of 
the  aldermen.  Under  tiie  statutes  and  by  decisions  of 
the  courts,  such  returns  can  not  be  counted,  and  wo 
have  been  obliged  to  reject  them.  It  will  devolve  on 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  determine  in  the  first 
instance,  and  flnally,  who  have  been  elected  to  the 
House  iVom  these  cities,  as  we  have  no  legal  evidence 
before  us  to  determine  tnat  question. 

A  correspondence  ensued  between  ex-Gov- 
ernor Morrill  and  Governor  Garcelon,  in  which 
the  former  proposed  that  the  disputed  points 
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•hoQid  be  sabmitied  to  tbe  Sapreme  Coart  for  penon  received  for  the  same  office,  and  whoee  QAme  is 

adjudication.    To  this  Governor  Garoelon  re-  i^''^  ^"^  ^,t^«  J«turn,  if  they  find  dots  under  the 

-Ir  .J  ^^  T\^^^^\^^^  QT*u   .»„«»».  figuros  or  words  «ot  a^raiiut  euch  other  peraon'a  nune  I 

phed  on  December  27th,  saying :  -^n.  Have  the  GovSnor  and  Coundl  the  legal  right 

Tou  intimate  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  restore  PMM*  to  decide  what  kind  of  ovidonce  they  will  reoeivo,  and 

tranquillity,  and  good  feeling  to  the  State  and  all  its  in-  what  the  mode  of  proooodinff  before  them  shall  bo,  to 

habitants  by  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Judm  enable  them  to  determine  the  genuineness  of  returns 

on  each  law-point  involved  in  the  variations  of  the  required  by  the  article  and  secuon  of  the  Constitution 

ooont  from  the  returns.  Nothing  would  give  me  great-  above  mentioned  f 

er  pleasure  than  an  authoritative  opimon  upon  the  12.  If  the  Governor  and  Council  have  before  them 
points  involved  in  the  present  condition  of  aifiun,  and  two  lists  of  votes  returned  fW>m  the  same  town,  differ- 
also  upon  such  as  mi«ht  be  likely  to  arise.  Please  to  ing  materially  from  each  other  in  the  number  of  votes 
indicate  the  points  that  occur  to  you  which  have  not  returned  as  oast  for  the  same  peiaons,  but  identical  in 
already  been  adjudicated  upon,  and  I  doubt  not  that  all  other  respects,  both  having  been  duly  received  at 
we  mav  be  able  to  secure  a  satis£Mstory  solution  of  the  the  Secretary's  otfioe,  and  thev  have  no  evidence  to 
doubtful  oomplioationa.  or,  if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  enable  them  to  detennine  whicA  is  the  true  and  gcnu- 
sudi  as  may  be  deemea  authoritative.  ine  return,  are  thev  required  to  treat  either  of  tlicm  as 

^   T^         V     *%«xi.       r^               -wr      .11       .  valid,  and  if  so,  which* 

On  December  28th  ex-Governor  Momll  again  ^T  _.            „  ,__^  ^^    r^    ^                  i 

wrote,  and  sabmitted  a  series  of  fourteen  qaee-  ^°  Junuary  8, 1890,  the  Cotirt  nnammonsly 

tions  for  opinions  of  the  Sapreme  Court;  but  "^*?®  «^.  answer  to  the  questions,  which  was 

Governor  Garcelon  declined   to  approve  of  entirely  m  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Go v- 

tliem,  and  they  were  not  submittei    Subse-  f^or  and  Council.    The  answer  of  the  Court 

auently  the  Governor  and  Council  submitted  »  °?<^  inserted  here,  because  it  wss  unheeded 

ae  foUowing  series  of  questions  to  the  Court :  ^y}}^^  Governor,  and  on  account  of  its  length. 

,^      ,                     ,^       .,,.,,  Meantime  the  oertiflcates  of  election  had  been 

Is  no^Sm  fro^rX^"^  wWch'ro  ^ttSfes  4a  "®^  ®"^  ^  ^^^  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 

be^BummOTed"to  atSnd  iidtie'XS^Seata'S  the  ^^^  ^^Y  convened  on  January  7th.    Seventy- 

Lcttislature,  bit  their  duty  to  order  a  new  election,  or  eight  Democrats  and  Nationals  had  received 

is  uoompetent  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  it  certificates  of  membership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

sfiall  appear  that  there  was  an  election  of  such  repre-  resentatives.    That  body  assembled  and  pro- 

sentouves,  to  admit  them  to  seats,  though  no  return  ^^  ^  organize  under  the  assistant  derk  as 

thereof  was  made  and  delivered  to  the  office  of  Soors-  ^^^^^  ^  vii^au^M^  uuuoi  vu^  aaowvauv  ^>^  ■■ 

tary  of  State  f  presidmgomcer.  A  committee  introduced  Gov- 

8.  Is  it  competent  for  the  Governor  and  Council  to  ernor  Garcelon,  who  administered  the  neces- 

allow  the  substitution  of  other  evidence  in  place  of  the  gary  oath  to  each  member  who  presented  him- 

^IT^^^'^STk  l^*ti!f  ?."lPr?/'^^^?I ^ 'ku  8el^  Md  then  stated  that  seventy-six  had  been 

de  4,  part  1,  section  6,  of  the  Constitution,  to  enable  ^„Tt:n^A     rk«i»  ^«-.  o^...,ki;^.«  /i?»«^»^  u«i«\ 

them  to  determine  what  pereons  appear  to  be  elected  qnahfled.    Gnly  one  Repubhoan  (Eugene  Hale) 

as  representatives  to  the  LegisUture  by  a  plumUty  of  was  qualified,  but  during  the  session  of  the  day 

all  the  votes  returned!  another  appeared  and  was  qualified.    Seventy- 

«.  Is  a  return  signed  by  a  minority  of  the  selectmen  six  votes  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  whole  House 

Jll^d^.'nu'^U.'StnSaonr'  "^  '"'""  *^'  «'  160  membens  «nd>ormg  all  the  preliminary 
4.  Is  a  return  by  the  aldermen  of  a  city  which  does  measures  the  objection  was  raised  by  the  sm- 
not  give  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  person  voted  gle  Republican  member  that  there  was  no  quo- 
for  as  a  member  of  the  LegLslaturo,  and  does  not>show  rum  voting.  This  was  overruled  by  the  cliair- 
what  newons  were  voted  for  as  such  member  in  any  ^^^  j^hn  C.  Talbot  was  chosen  Speaker  by 
one  of  the  several  wards  of  such  city,  a  valid  return  i-o  „^^^  „„,i  *i.«  /^i«,v  ««o  ♦k^.,  «k^r^n  k^  t/ 
within  the  requirements  of  the  same  i^tion  t  J2  "^otM,  ami  the  Clerk  was  then  chosen  by  74. 
6.  Are  returns  firom  towns  or  cities  which  are  not  The  objection  of  no  quorum  voting  was  over- 
attested  by  the  town  or  city  clerk  valid  within  tho  ruled  by  the  Speaker,  who  said  that  he  had  the 
same  Motionl  ^  r^  ^  ^  ^.  .  .  ^  highest  authority  for  ruling  that  a  majority  of 
rJ^ll£:2^^t^,.^^^t^^X  thewholenaml>erelecUdoon.tit«te..q«on.m. 
rtsquired  by  the  same  section  ftom  the  officers  of  towns,  and  70  was  that  number, 
which  were  not  made,  signed,  and  sealed  up  in  open  The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secre- 
town  meeting!  tary  of  the  previous  year.    The  Governor  came 

IJt  *^®  7*T  "^  *^?. JP®"^"**  P^n^rt^.^  be  the  j^  ^nd  administored  the  oaths  of  office.    When 

selectmen  of  a  town  valid  and  sufficient  evidence  of  .^  ^..«^  4.^  «.u^  ^i.n^*;^«  ^f  ^oi,^^  fk^  i^^^^ki: 

the  vote  of  the  town,  when  it  apoeani  that  there  were  »^  <»'"«  to  the  election  of  officers  the  Republi- 

at  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  election  was  cftQB  aid  not  vote,  and  the  candidates  of  the 

had  but  two  selectmen  ofthat  town  1  Fusion  (Democrats  and  Nationals),  Mr.  Lamson 

8.  Can  a  perwn  who  is  not  a  citiwn  of  the  United  of  Waldo  County  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Augusta, 
«^Si5ii^f  tStoiil*^^            "*'  constituted  a  ^^,^  respectively  chosen  President  and  Secre- 

9.  If  a  ballot  has  a  distinguishing  marie  in  tho  judff-  ^*^/                m    ^        a  ri               r^        1 
ment  of  the  Qovemor  and  Council,  such  as  would  maKS  The  term  of  office  of  Governor  Garcelon  ex* 
it  illegal  under  the  statute,  have  ttiev  authority  to  dis-  pired  at  midnight  on  the  7th,  and  the  President 

l^}iJ^^'l^!^^'^''^^^1^4ST?^^^^  of  the  Senate  became  «b  officio  Governor  until 

Shffl»Th^iJn*?£ru^v^t;.1^  asucceB«>rshouldbeelectod  by  the  Legislature, 

the  selectmen  subject  to  the  objection,  and  ito  le<^ty  Thus  far,  nothing  01  an  official  authority  bad 

referred  to  the  Governor  and  Oounoil  for  decision  f  appeared,  except  the  documents  inxerted  iibove 

10.  If  the  names  of  any  persons  appear  in  the  return  and  the  unheeded  answer  of  the  Supreme  Court 
without  any  number  ofvoteslwmg  stated  or, a^  to  Governor  Garoelon.  On  the  Republican 
out  agamst  them,  either  in  words  or  figures,  is  it  the  .,  ^  'm-iw^..  x,**  vuv  x»%7pii»^aiv<»u 
duty  of  the  Qovemor  and  Council  to  treat  those  per-  «ae  there  was  no  official  to  speak,  and  what- 
sons  as  having  the  same  number  of  votes  as  snothsr  ever  was  attempted  wss  merely  the  action  of 
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private  individnals,  and  of  no  ayail.  Thej  Belfast ;  Messenger,  Charles  H.  Lovejoy  of  Sid- 
were,  in  tact,  entirely  powerless.  ney.  ^  The  following  order  was  then  passed : 

On  January  12th  the  following  order  was        Ordered:  That  a  conumttee,  oonBiating  of  throe 

issued  :  memben  of  the  SeoAte.be  appointed  by  the  I'reifident 

HsADQiTABTBES  Fix9T  DxTisioiT,  M.  M., )  to  repoit  to  the  Senate  for  its  action  whether  the  Senate 

AvousfiA,  January  12,  I860.      )"  shall  call  upon  the  Justioes  of  the  Supreme  Court  fur 

General  Orders  No  8.  their  opinion  touching  the  legal  organization  of  the 

Fird,  The  attention  of  all  military  organizations  Senate  tor  the  Fltty-nrnth  Legislature,  and  to  report 

now  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  ot  all  men  liable  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  sum  questions  as  the  law 

to  military  duty  in  thid  State,  is  directed  to  the  follow-  and  facts  require  in  the  pi^emises. 

"^  ""tpAT.  or  Maik..  AwFTAin.G«..AL».  omo^  I  The  members  of  the  House  were  called  to 

AuousTA,  January  di,  1880.       f  order  by  Eugene  Hale.    Prayer  was  offered  by 
General  Order  No.  12.— 1.  The  several  counties  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  member  from  M'inthrop. 
this  State  are  constituted  into  the  First  Division  of  the  Colonel  Mark  Wentworth  of  Eittery  was  made 
MilitiaofMaine.   2.  Miuor-Geneial  Joshua  L.CW  temporary  Chairman.      Oramandel  Smith  of 
berUm  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Divi-  t  ;♦  Juis^i  j  -„„„  ^^a^  m^.v  ->-.^  «..«.      it^  ^^n^A 
aion.    8.  The%ommanding  officers  of  all  military  or-  Litchfield  was  made  C^erk  pre»  «<rm.    He  called 
ganizations  accepted  into  the  service  of  the  State  art)  tne  roil  of  members  wno  appeared  to  be  elected 
required  to  report  to  him.    He  will  be  obeyed  and  re-  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  eighty-five  Re- 
spected aocordingly.                             ,     .    ^. .  ^  publicans  so  elected  answered  to  their  names, 
By  order  ofthe  Governor  and  Commandor-m- Chief:  «nd  were  analified  bv  W   M  Stratton    an  offi. 
S.  D.  LEAVITT,  A<yutant-GeneraL  ^^  ^^^^  quannea  Dy  w .  M.  oiraw)n,  an  om- 

'     ^  ^  oer  empowered  to  qualify  civil  officers.    Mr. 

STAn  or  MAia«j^Aw«Aii^^Gw«^LHi^^^   ^  ^^^^  ^f  Portland  offered  an  order  admitting 

Special  Orders  No.  45.-Miyor.Gencral  Joshua  L.  ^^  o^«r  Republicans  who  were  elected,  but 

Chiunberlain  b  hereby  authorized  and  directed  tojpro-  who  were  counted  out  on  slight  defects  m  the 

tect  the  public  pro^rty  and  institutions  of  the  State  returns,  all  of  which  were  amendable  under 

until  my  successor  is  dulv  qualified.  the  law  of  1877.    The  Hon.  George  E.  Weeks 

(Signed)  ALONZO  GABCELON  ^^  Augusta  was  elected  Speaker :  Oramandel 

wvernor.  gmith  of  Litchfield,  Clerk;  and  Edwin  C.  Bur- 

Secemd.  I  am  now^harrag  the  duties  thus  de-  j^i  ^  ^f  Linneus,  Assistant  Clerk. 

I^^tZsZ  ^^e^^r^t?  1  ^Go'^SnWf4Sy      ,Mr.  Hale  then  offered  a  resolution  rimilar  to 

elected  and  duly  qualified.  the  one  above  passed  m  the  senate,  which  was 

Third.  Particular  attention  Is  called  to  the  law  adopted.    In  presenting  it,  Mr.  Hale  referred 

rendcrinff  it  unkwful  tor  any  body  of  men  other  Uian  Jq  flattering  terms  to  General  Chamberiain's 

the  re^iFarly  organized  corps  of  the  mlhtu^  without  judicious  manageraenL  by  which  irresponsible 

authority  expressly  given,  to  associate  themselves  to-  J"**»*'W"»  u«u*agviH^u  ,  y  ^tji^^u  jxa^c-|#vuc»wi« 

gether  as  a  miUtaiy  company  or  organization,  or  to  men  armed  with  muskets  were  removed  from 

parade  in  public  with  arms.  ^  the  State  House,  and  the  safety  of  the  people's 

Fourth.  All  persons  and  organizations  will  take  representatives  was  secured, 
notice  aooordinffljsand  aU  authorized  military  organi-        Qn  January  12th  Mr.  Lamson,  who  had  been 

fTo^eTi^^rrt^'arot^^^^^  "tS^  ^j  Z  elected  the  President  of  the  Fnrion  Senate  ad- 

through  me.  dressed  the  following  note  to  General  Cham- 

(Signed)       JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  berlain : 

/M»  .  1  Migop-Gcnenil.  g^^„  ^^^  Mauti,  EnBcunva  DsPABTMm,  I 

Omcuu:  ^^rxr-o  ^  Augusta,  •Tanikiry  1  a,  1680.        ( 

(Signed)  FBANK  E.  NYE,  Joshua  Z.  Chamberlain,  Major- General^  commanding. 

Miyor  and  A.  A.  G.  Dkar  Sib  :  Having  entered  on  the  duties  of  Governor 

..      .   ^  ta      ^  w     ^  y    \.        J.-U      M4.  of  Maine,  under  critical  circumstances,  it  is  important 

About  half-past  6  o  clock  on  the  afternoon  foy  n,^  ^o  understand  whether  you  are  ni^pJiwi  to 

of  the  12th,  the  Republicans,  both  those  who  recognize  my  authority  as  such.    Bespectmlly, 
had  certificates  of  election  and  those  withont  (Signed)  JAMES  D.  LAMSON, 

certificates  who  claimed  to  have  been  elected.  Governor. 

quietly  proceeded  in  detached  numbers  to  the       ^o  thia  General  Chamberlain  replied  as  fol- 

State  House  and  took  possession  of  the  Legis-  ^^^^ . 

lative  chambers.     The  Senate  was  called  to  '  Btatb  or  Maikv.    i 

order  by  Senator  Dingley  of  Androscog^n,  and  Auoubta,  January  i«,  ibso.  f 

Senator  Harris  of  Washington  was  called  to  the  To  the  Hon.  Jamee  D.  Lanuon. 

chair.    Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.       8«-  I  have  the  hoiior  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 

Butler,  memberof  the  House  from  VassalW.  ?;^;Sr>rrSSL"S?^errf^^^^^ 

Charles  VV .  Tilden,  Assistant  becretary  of  tne  know  if  I  am  prepaid  to  reoo^ize  your  authority  aa 

last  Senate,  called  the  roll  of  Senators  who  ap*  such.    The  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  imoortance 

peared  by  the  face  of  the  returns  to  be  elected,  of  my  answer  to  your  ques^tion  demand  that  I  should 

and  the  eighteon  Repablioan.  answered  to  their  r.^tttrll^^r^b^^SitJl^r'i^lo;?: 

names,  and  made  a  quorum.    They  were  then  ^^  ^^der  [given  above]. 

sworn  in  by  William  R.  Stratton,  Clerk  of  the       in  the  attitude  which  things  have  now  taken,  the 

Conrts  for  Kennebec  County.    The  following  responsihili^  resting  on  me  under  this  order  involves 

officers  were  then  elected,  each  receiving  nine-  the  liberties  of  ^e  people,  their  most  saored  propcrtv, 

teen  votes:  President,  Joseph   A.  Locke  of  ^^!^^ ^^^gf^T'^^^ 


^jotju  yuv^:5.  i^i^iuvui^  vijTiKfyu  Tx.  MJ^n^r.^  sii,  hiffhest  institution.  I  am  thankftd  that  ] 
Cumberland ;  Secretary,  General  O.  W .  Tilden  uSeistand  this,  and  realize  equally  with 
of  Castine;  Assistant,  Qeorge  £.  Braokett  of    impoitanoe  of  our  proceeding  with  cautioD 


you 

i  myiielf  the 
caution.    Tour  in- 
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qiriij  vlrtuilly  oalls  upon  me  to  decide  a  qaesUon  of  as  nnproduotiye,  the  payment  of  interest  hav* 

oonaUtutional  law,  which  is  a  matter  ikUing  not  at  all  Iqj.  oeased : 

within  the  provinoe  of  my  department.  ^ 

Id  my  muitary  aathority  I  nave  not  the  privilege  of    Stock  in  Bohemia  Bridge  Compmy $t^S76  99 

•ubmittins?  such  questiona  to  the  only  tribunal  compe-  ^l>«^P«t^«  •»<*  5«'»^^?^^"*f{  ^"^P^^r  '  i       '^^^^  ** 

tent  to  diade  them.    The  Constitution  declares  tnat  Band,  of  l>>iQmbU  aad  Port  I)cpoilt  KiOlitwd 

the  Justice*  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shall  he  su^JSJ;;  "^  TwiWater  okiii*  ciin^y          ' 

obliged  to  give  their  opmion  upon  miportant  questions       Inongsj* .VT..    1,000,000  00 

of  law  and  upon  solemn  occasions  wnen  required  by 


the  civil  branches  of  the  Government,  but  tdat  privi-  xotaL $1,I6T,186  W 


The  large  amonnt  of   unproductive  assets 

wiuuyui.  •  «*v.x.«««  p  *.«.--..^« ,  'X.J:irr^''  Tri;  owned  by  the  State,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 

t^»"^Vn?^irpi  :S;»i  ^.  g.^to$2W.OOO  wonldifBo&be^or^Jum 

shed,  I  can  not,  under  the  present  oiroumstances,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  entire  inaeoted- 

recogniae  your  authority  as  Qovemor  of  Maine.  ness. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  scttie  tiie  questions  now        xhe  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State 

^ri^7^l3oi;»oitlt' Uw^ror-KSSf  tor  1879  was  »466  470,995  ;  adding  to  this  the 

and  blood.    In  this  alternative,  and  stancUng  whers  I  »tock  and  assets  of  corporations,  valued  by  the 

must  be  judged  by  God  and  man,  I  can  only  hold  fiist  Tax  0ommi8e»ioner  at  $42,742,896,  the  total  as- 

In  my  place,  and  unplore  those  who  have  the  power  sessment  for  taxation  amounts  to  $509,13,891. 

to  decide  tiieee  questions  by  appeal  to  tiie  peaceful  xhe  increase  of  valuation  over  1878  amounts  to 

course  of  law.    Believing  that  this  answer  must  com-  ^^^  ^g.^,  j,^,. 

mend  itself  to  your  judarment  as  the  only  one  possible  to<>ooo,o<i.  ,^       ^ 

for  me  to  give,  and  with  die  highest  respect  and  es-        A  number  of  disputed  questions  relating  to 

teem.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant,  the  liability  of  property  to  taxation  were  car- 

(Signod)  J.  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ^ed  by  the  State  to  tJie  Court  of  Appeals,  and 

Miyor-GeneraL  ^^^  important  decisions  were  obtained.    The 

The  Republicans  proceeded  with  their  legisla-  Court  decided — 1.  That  the  stock,  franchises, 

tive  action,  and  submitted  a  statement  of  facts  and  property  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elkridge . 

and  a  series  of  questions  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Railroad  Company  are  not  exempted  from  tax- 

which  gave  a  decision  sustaining  their  action  ation.    3.  That  the  stock,  property,  franchises, 

as  legal.    This  statement,  with  the  legal  points  and  gross  receipts  represented  or  earned  by  the 

of  the  questions  and  the  answers  thereto,  will  entire  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

be  found  under  the  title  Pubuo  Dooumbnts.  Company  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  Riv- 

Daniel  Davis  was  chosen  Governor  by  a  mtgor-  er,  and  all  buildings  and  works  necessary  for  the 

ity  of  the  members  sitting  in  the  Republican  operation  of  the  railroad  company  within  the 

organization.    General  Chamberlain  ^aoef  ully  meaning  of  its  charter,  are  exempted  from  taxa- 

snrrendered  his  sword  to  him ;  the  Fusionists  tion ;  but  that  buildings  owned  by  the  company 

became  demoralized ;  some  went  over  to  the  which  were  used  in  the  business  of  warehousing 

other  body,  and  some  retired.  were  liable  to  taxation ;  that  hotels  belonging  to 

MARYLAND.    The  condition  of  the  State  the  company  used  asplaoesof  summer  resort,  and 

Treasury  for  the  last  biennial  period  has  been  interests  acquired  by  the  company  in  connecting 

as  follows :  roads,  were  liable  to  taxation ;  that  interests  in 

Bsls&ee  In  tbeTrMsoxy  September  so,  1877...    $8»7,98i  18  Steamships  and  Other  corporations  owned  by 

"S*i8T8**  ^^'^^^  **^*  September  ^  the  company,  and  all  its  interests  in  lines  of  rail- 

^      way  built  by  it  under  franchises  acQuired  subse- 

Totsismoont •JJS'XiJ  ??  <lii©nt  to  the  date  of  its  original  cnarter,  were 

jMsbonements. 9.iss,m  14  ggbject  to  taxation.    8.  Shares  in  building  asso- 

Baisaoe  ta  the  Treesary $204,100  T8  ciations  owned  by  rendents  of  this  State  have 

Bewi^te  for  fl«9si  yeer  endhw  September  80,     ^^^^  ^  been  declared  to  be  subject  to  valuation  and  as- 

sessment,  although  the  whole  capital  of  such 

_   ToteL •!'2?'1!J2  association  is  invested  in  mortgages.    4.  All 

Total  dUbu«ement.  tor  ism^Umo l.'H^m  86  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  g^^  ^^^  of  ml^clpal  and 

Bdanoe  In  the  Treasufy $55St203  99  other  corporations,  owned  by  residents  of  Mary- 

mt     J  u^    ^  i.v    at.  4   2       rn l*od,  have  becu  decided  to  be  completely  with- 

The  d3bt  of  the  State  is  as  foUows :  j^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^     ^5   The 

BterHoff  debt  bearing  interest  St  5  per  eent...  $4,482.289  14  bonds  of  all  railroad  and  Other  corporations 

S!^^^,S.f»'|S?!;S^'r  r.''.':::::::::::::      '^^  S  which  ««  scared  by  a  mortKoge  or  mortga«;«3 

Debt  bearing  0  par  eent s,87 1,700  28  npon  property  which  is  not  wholly  within  the 

State  are,  when  owned  by  residents  of  Mary- 
land,  subject  to  valuation  and  assessment  in  the 


Total $11,2»,60T  80 


As  an  offset  to  this  debt  the  State  holds  State.    6.  All  shares  of  stocks  in  corporations 

stocks  and  bonds,  upon  which  interest  is  prompt-  incorporated  by  other  States  are  subject  to  val- 

ly  paid,  amounting  to  $8,685,827.17,  leaving  as  nation  and  assessment  in  the  State,  whether 

the  net  debt  upon  which  interest  has  to  be  pro-  such  shares  of  stock  were  exempt  from  tax- 

vided,  $7,674,280.18.    The  following  stocks  and  ation  by  the  State  creating  such  corporation  or 

bonds  held  by  the  State,  which  heretofore  have  not. 

been  classed  as  productive,  are  now  put  down  The  State  has  five  warehouses  for  the  recep* 
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tion  and  inspection  of  tobacco,  which  have  be-  aa  againat  1,270,263  tons  for  1878,  ahowing  an 
come  a  losing  investment,  and  their  transfer  increase  of  about  880,000  tons.  The  Camber- 
to  private  individuals  is  proposed.  The  aver-  land  region  shipped  1,702,998  tons,  an  increase 
age  aqaount  of  tobacco  received  and  shipped  for  1879  of  about  62,000  tons, 
for  seven  years,-  ending  September,  1878,  has  The  latest  published  report  of  the  condition 
been  62,758  hogsheads  per  annum,  or  an  aggre-  of  the  public  schools  made  hj  the  Board  of 
gate  of  869,806  hogslieads.  The  money  ex-  Education  is  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 1878. 
pended  for  labor  alone  to  handle  and  inspect  As  compared  with  the  school  year  1877,  the 
this  tobacco  has  amounted  during  this  time  to  number  of  schools  in  the  8tate  shows  an  in- 
$582,682,  or  an  annual  average  of  about  $76,-  crease  of  88,  numbering  in  all  1,989,  and  the 
000.  pupils  an  increase  of  6,998^  an  aggregate  of 

The  number  of  insane  patients  in  the  hoa*  166,274  for  the  year.    The  highest  enrollment 

pital  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  829.    The  in-  in  any  term  was  127,466,  or  7,169  more  than 

crease  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  18  per  in  1877,  and  the  average  attendance  waa  81,- 

cent.  per  annum.    There  has  been  a  marked  829,  an  increase  of  6,108.    The  teachers  num- 

improvement  in  the  condition  of  most  of  the  bered  8,071,  an  increase  of  176.    In  the  city  of 

almshouses  and  jails  in  the  counties,  which  Baltimore  the  schools  were  open  ten  months  in 

were  so  severely  criticised  two  years  ago.  the  year,  in  the  counties  8*7,  giving  an  average 

The  total  number  of  committals  to  the  House  of  9*1  months  for  the  whole  State.    The  total 

of  Correction  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  expenditures  for  school  purposes  for  dty  and 

498,  of  whom  810  were  males  and  188  females,  counties  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,- 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  to  the  698,269.66,  an  increase  of  $48,744.12  over  1677. 

end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $17,918.    The  male  The  total  expenses  for  county  schools  in  1878 

prisoners  have  been  employed  principally  in  were  $916,288.64,  showing  a  decrease  from 

grading  the  land  around  the  building,  and  the  those  of  1877  of  $12,941.40.    The  Secretary 

females  in  nuiking  up  the  uniforms  and  other  of  the  BoaM  states  that  of   69,808  children 

saitable  clothing.    A  large  number  have  also  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  yeara, 

been  engaged  in  sewing  upon  contract  work,  as  shown  by  the  school  census  of  the  city  of 

from  which  the  sum  of  $791.60  has  been  real-  Baltimore  for  1876,  only  44*6  per  cent,  were 

ized.    During  the  year  the  section  of  the  law  in  public  schools,  12  per  cent,  in  private  schools, 

which  authorizes  justices  of  the  peace  to  com-  and  84*6  per  cent,  in  neither.     He  admits 

mit  **  habitually  disorderly  '*  persona  to  the  that  a  compulsory  law  for  school  attendance 

House  of  Correction  was  callea  into  question,  has  been  tried  elsewhere  and  failed,  and  then 

and  the  claim  was  set  up  that  it  was  nnconstitu-  proceeds  to  suggest  a  different  dasa  of  schools 

tional.   Several  persons  were  brought  out  upon  for  the  ^^  neglected,"  based  on  the  idea  of  pe- 

writs  of  habeas  e&rptu,  and  some  were  released,  cuniary  advantage  to  such  as  the  incentive. 

A  test  case  was  finally  made,  and  argued  by  tiie  He    is  firmly  persuaded    that  the   judicious 

Attorney-General  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  expenditure  of  $16  a  year  per  capita  would 

the  State,  who  gave  a  formal  opinion  sustaining  brin^  a  minority  of  tlie  neglected  children 

the  validity  of  the  law.  withm  the  reach  of  instruction,  and  proposes 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  the  highest  num-  the  following  plan  for  such  schools : 

ber  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  929,  and  Asto  houn:  Two  houn  a  day  insteadof  biz  at  firBt. 

the  average  number  818,  of  whom  698  were  As  to  attendance:  Ipegularity  no  cause  for  low  of 

kept  conrt«.Uy  employed  on  contract  work.  ^-''^tol^lS^  .X't^A^U'SSh^oS.'^'SSi 

There  were  only  18  deaths  dunng  the  year,  jjjg.  Oral  and  objective  m  ftr  as  possible.  Astoetud- 

about  two  per  cent,  of  the  inmates,  and  the  ies:    Hand-work   made   prominent;   memory-work 

loss  of  time  from  sickness  was  two  and  a  half  diminished ;  music  and  drawing  in  large  doses.    Asto 

days  in  the  year  for  each  man.     The  total  cost  other  occupations :  Callisthenic  exerei^ ;  eymnastics 

^y^y ^1^    if  av          -a     *.i        X     1.U       ^-  and  military  dnll ;  also  some  form  of  mdustrial  oo- 

of  the  support  of  the  penitentiary  for  the  year  eupation  leadmg  finally  to  the  aoquiMtion  of  a  trade, 
ending  December  1st  waa  $86,641.40,  and  the  As  to  rewards:  A  pair  of  shoes  to  the  shoeless  when 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  same  time  they  are  earned,  and  not  sooner;  no  charity  given, 
amounted  to  $98,543.26,  showing  a  balance  to  ^u*  payment  made  on  a  given  scale  for  work  done, 
the  credit  of  the  prison  and  due  to  the  Trea-  Technical  education  has  many  strong  advo- 
aury  of  $18,001.86.  In  addition  to  this,  there  cates  in  the  State,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  de- 
has  been  earned  by  the  prisoners  for  overwork  vi^ed  to  secure  it.  In  Baltimore  the  colored 
the  sum  of  $8,280.62,  of  which  they  will  get  the  voters  held  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  purpose 
benefit  as  they  serve  out  their  time.  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  colored  teacuers 

The  whole  force  of  the  State  militia  consists  for  colored  schools.    One  speaker  said :    *'  If 

of  one  full  regiment  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  white  teachers  who  have  been  teaching 

and  a  number  of  companies  in  the  various  conn-  our  children  all  this  time  have  not  been  able 

ties,  aggregating  1,400  men.    This  organization  to  turn  out  one  teacher  among  them  all,  what 

IS  thoroughly  armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined,  kind  of  teachers  must  they  be  ?    It  is  not  rea- 

The  cost  of  the  force  has  been  reduced  to  $16,-  sonable  to  suppose  that  a  white  teacher  will 

000  a  year.  try  as  hard  to  push  a  colored  child  aa  one  of 

The  estimated  production  of  the  Clearfield  his  own  race.     They  will  not  throw  their 

ooal  region  for  1879  waa  about  1,600,000  tonsg  hearts  into  it    The  white  people  are  not  y%tj 
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deepIjT  interested  in  seeing  the  negro  race  ex-  paid  in  Maryland,  ^88,881.69.    The  fifteen  mn- 

alted.     Then  the  parents  get  disoonraged  in  tnal  fire  insaranoe  companies  of  Maryland  have 

sending  their  children  to  school.    Oolor^  peo-  assets  amonnting  to  $8,820)219.66;  liabilities, 

pie  have  as  mnch  right  to  say  that  colored  peo-  $166,668.22 ;   income,  $162,588.16 ;    expend!- 

pie  shall  teach  their  children  as  white  people  tares,  $141,601.87;  amoant  at  risk,  $49,765,821. 

nave  to  say  that  colored  people  shall  not  teach  There  were  104  outside  companies  admitted  to 

their  children.    We  have  also  as  tax-payers  a  do  business  in  the  State.     Their  capital  is 

right  to  have  some  teachers.*'  Dr.  J.  H.  Brown,  $39,139,274 ;  assets,  104,216,086.96 ;  liabilities, 

a  representative  colored  man  of  Baltimore,  $81,152,468.10;  amount  written  in  Maryland, 

said:  $112,259,895.96.     The  assets  of  the  foreign 

The  colored  teachers  have  been  a  suoooss  every-  companies  are  $19,780,208.74 ;  liabilities,  $9,- 

whore,  in  Waiihingfccn,  St  Loqib,  Charleston,  and  other  822,278.83 ;  amount  written  m  Maryland,  $28,- 

plaoes.    In  Waahington  there  are  9^  oolored  teachers  930  589.11. 

m  the  colored  whoo^         ^^'f  «]?  g?„^^^  ^r  Much  has  been  said  both  in  Delaware  and 

em  over  the  oolorod  children.    In  Washington,  which     *-.      ,      ,      ,  ..       .  ^, .      , -,  ^ 

is  the  best  place  for  a  comparison,  Mr.^Oeirge  T.  Maryland  relative  to  a  ship-canal  across  the 
Cook,  a  colored  man,  is  the  prrndpal  of  all  the  oolored  peninsula.  At  the  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
Bohoola.  On  the  school  board  of  19  members  Ave  are  ture  in  1878  resolutions  were  adopted  request- 
colored  men,  and  lesialate  alike  for  whito  and  colored  i^g  Congress  to  provide  for  the  necessary  sur- 
aehools.  Mr,  Cook  has  a  salary  of  $2,250  per  annum,  ^_^_  a#  Akii.  .<k«i.*i  K«.<Mi  a/»«n^  4.Ka  *w>*iSnanio 
and  a  secretary  at  $650  per  annum.  In*Baltimoro  7«^»  ^^  the  several  hues  across  the  peninsula, 
there  are  18  schools,  one  of  which  is  a  gremmar  and  m  order  to  determine  upon  the  best  route  for 
the  others  are  primary  schools.  The  pupils  on  the  the  canal.  The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appro- 
rolls  during  the  year  were  6,488,  with  an  average  at-  priated,  which  was  increased  to  $15,000  in  the 
tendance  of  8,066.  In  Washington  there  are  5,954  col-  AUntmAnt  of  aovArnrnMit  RnrvAvs  Tha  wArk 
ored  soholare,  4,808  in  primal  schooU  and  1,058  m  a^oraB®"*^  ^^  wvernment  surveys,  ine  worK 
grammar  schooC.  The  avcragS  attendance  is  98-1  per  ^^  commenced  in  August  ensuing,  and  the 
cent. ;  in  Baltimore  it  is  bat  79*98  per  cent  Why  is  report  of  the  result  was  made  in  February.  It 
thisf  The  oo^y  explanation  is  that  there  is  no  syia-  appears  that  the  surveys  embraced  several 
pathy  between  the  white  teacher  and  the  oolored  pupU.  routes.     (See  Dblawabb.)    The  advocates  of 

pcJ^ce^rW^^sctlT^^Tdft^^^^^^^  ITr^'ikl  Jhe  work'  say :  "Such  a  canal  w^old  shorten 
oolored  teacher  is  incompetent.  The  following  Is  a  the  distance  to  Europe  and  the  eastern  sea- 
statement  of  aaUffies  paid  to  colored  teabhen :  Six  got  board  States  some  two  hundred  miles,  and 
$1,000  per  annum  each;  one,  $800;  8  get  $900;  19  ro-  avoid  the  dangerous  coasting  to  the  capes. 

principal  of  the  norSil  school  receives  $1,850;  one  M  ^^^  ^  Europe  m  pomt  of  time  as  by  way 

masio  teacher  has  a  saUuy  of  $800.  and  a  drawing  of  New  York,  with  lesser  charges  for  inland 

taaoher  $1,000.    These  are  all  colored  people,  and  aU  transportation ;  while  the  advantages  such  a 

this  money  is  n«d  out  by  the  Washington  auUiorities  out-oflf  would    present  to   the  Western    and 

-]^^mZ^'^T^'^"^  pleased  to  caU  Southwestern  States  are  almost  incalculable. 

It  is  this  consideration  that  gives  to  the  pro- 
The  insurance  statistics  of  the  State  for  the  Ject  for  a  ship-canal  across  the  Maryland  and 
previous  year  show  that  there  were  18  Maryland  Delaware  peninsula  to  the  sea  a  national  char- 
fire  insurance  companies  located  in  Baltimore,  aoter,  and  entitles  it,  above  all  merely  local 
their  premiums  in  Maryland  amounting  to  river  and  harbor  improvements,  to  Govern- 
$439,577.29,  and  their  losses  paid  in  Maryland  ment  consideration  and  assistance.*'  A  bill 
to  $78,064.19;  there  is  one  Maryland  marine  in-  was  also  introduced  in  Congress  which  pro- 
suranoe  company  in  Baltimore,  premiums  $24,-  vides  for  an  endorsement  by  the  Government 
019.51,  losses  $10,267.43 ;  15  Maryland  mutual  of  the  bonds  of  the  ship-canal  company,  bear- 
insurance  companies  in  the  counties,  premiums  ing  five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  to  the 
$122,755.84,  losses  $91,101.56;  101  fire  and  extent  of  four  millions  of  dollars ;  one  million 
marine  insurance  companies  of  other  States,  to  be  endorsed  when  it  has  been  officially  cer- 
premiums  $848,889,  losses  $430,987.83;  19  for-  tified  that  one  fourth  of  the  excavation  and 
eign  fire  insurance  companies,  premiums  $153,-  dredging  has  been  completed,  and  the  remain- 
197.14,  losses  $55,588.86.  Total  premiums,  ing  three  millions  to  be  endorsed  ft*om  time 
$1,568,348.28;  total  losses,  $666,959.87.  There  to  time  in  like  manner.  It  is  further  provided 
are  two  Maryland  life  insurance  companies,  that,  in  consideration  of  such  endorsement, 

Ereminms  $104,048.80,  payments  to  policy-  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  navi- 
olders  $84,733.71,  and  26  life  insurance  com-  gation  through  the  canal  free  of  tolb  for  all 
panics  of  other  States,  premiums  $1,082,478.65,  time  for  aU  vessels  in  the  United  States  service, 
payments  $1,088,880.40;  total  premiums,  $1,-  and  also  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the 
186,522.45;  total  losses,  $1,118,064.11.  The  rights  and  property  of  the  company — ^ten  per 
Joint-stock  insurance  companies  of  Maryland  cent,  or  $400,000  of  the  amount  of  bonds  en- 
are  all  located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Their  dorsed  being  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
aggregate  capital  is  $2,728,855 ;  assets,  $5,446,-  Treasury  **  for  the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund 
996.31 ;  liabilities,  $8,816,843.85 ;  premiums  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  and  in- 
received,  $642,776.69 ;  losses  paid,  $184,664.-  terest  of  said  bonds.'' 

90 ;  total  amount  at  risk,  $182,121,268.90 :  pre-  The  business  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  for  the 

minms  received  in  Maryland,  $468,596.70;  losses  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1879, 
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AS  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  was 
follows: 


▼KSSKLB. 

lara. 

lart. 

nrntAironb 
B^argoiag  T«Meb. 

1,40S 
1,437 

1,778 

COMtWiM      •*      

1.468 
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8,241 
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1,728 

CoMtwiae     '^      

1,871 

Total 

a^ 

8,808 

This  shows  a  gain  in  1879  of  896  entrances 
and  881  clearances;  total,  727.  The  tonnage 
does  collected  in  1878  were  $107,450.80,  and 
in  1879,  $180,158.80 ;  increase,  $22,702.50.  Of 
the  arrivals  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1879,  880 
were  American  vesaels,  tonnage  108,102,  and 
1,448  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  1,284,184,  against 
829  American,  tonnage  119,284^  and  1,146  for- 
eign, tonnage  885,905,  for  1878.  Of  the  dear- 
anoes  for  foreign  countries  in  1879,  820  were 
American,  tonnage  109,814,  and  1,409  foreign^ 
tonnage  1,227,821,  as  against  829  American 
and  1,146  foreign  for  1878.  The  valae  of  im- 
ports  for  the  same  period  was :  1877-78,  $16,- 
988,628 ;  1878-79,  $14,147,155.  Value  of  ex- 
ports for  1877-'78,  $45,688,501;  1878-'79, 
$57,563,905.  The  statement  of  custom-house 
receipts  from  all  sources  is  as  follows: 


TBAR& 

n^ 

OaiMKj. 
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lP77-'78 

1878-'7» 

$2,8483^  IS 
1,889,086  04 

$I6^4'»  26 
188,881  18 

$21,818  88 
24,688  77 

The  decline  in  the  amount  of  the  duties  col- 
lected in  1879  is  thus  explained  hy  the  Collec- 
tor of  the  Port : 

The  decrease  ia  due  to  the  non-impqrtalioii  of  sngar. 
the  decline  in  the  revenue  from  whloh,  aa  computMi 
with  last  year,  was  $1,078,258.  If  our  imports  of 
sugar  had  been  maintained,  the  revenue  collected  at 
the  port  would  show  a  ffiiin  of  $128,980.91  over  last 
year.  The  destruction  of  the  sugar  business  of  Balti- 
more, which  has  been  so  complete  as  to  cause  the  sus- 
pension of  four  large  sufl^ar  roflneiies  and  two  molas- 
ses leflneries,  is  due  to  the  prosecutions  of  Baltimore 
importers  by  the  Treasujr  Department  This  has  lost 
us  the  Demerora  and  Cuba  raw-euKar  trade,  now 
transferred  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
while  the  revenue  of  the  Government  has  not  oeen 
incTMsed  by  it  at  alL  It  has  Increased  the  apparent 
cost  of  collecting  revenue  at  this  port,  and  has  thrown 
many  laborers  out  of  work,  the  actiud  cost  being  re- 
duced $5,272.92  as  comparea  with  1878.  The  general 
trade  of  the  port,  aside  from  sugar^  shows  a  sensible 
improvement.  There  was  a  large  morease  In  trans- 
portation in  bond  and  in  transit.  The  gains  on  salt, 
soda  ash^  and  tin-plate  amounted  to  $168,779.  The 
increase  m  warehouse  and  exportation  entries  during 
1879  over  1878  was  $288,619.27,  an  increase  of  7*88  per 
cent  The  importation  of  coffee  for  the  year  1879 
comprised  585,117  ba;^,  agunst  418,585  bags  in  1878, 
an  increase  of  nearly  80  per  cent 

An  attempt  to  import  beet-sugar  from  Eu- 
rope was  made  at  Bidtimore,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  without  profit  Several  samples  were  pro- 
cored  from  Qermany  with  the  hope  of  making 


a  market  for  it  which  would  compete  with 
importations  from  the  West  Indies  and  other 
places.  The  merchant  found  that  the  cost  in 
Germany  would  be  4f  cents  a  pound,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  have  the  cnstoms  duty  levied  on 
that  basis  of  valuation.  Upon  taking  the  sam- 
ples to  the  appraisers,  however,  they  rated  it 
at  6}^  cents  a  pound,  an  advance  of  i^  cents  a 
pound  on  the  German  valuation.  The  broker- 
age, freight,  insurance,  commitision  for  buying, 
loss  in  weight,  and  contingendes,  it  was  cal- 
culated, would  still  further  increase  the  price, 
until  the  lowest  figure  at  which  it  could  be 
landed  in  Baltimore  would  be  7*65  cents  a 
pound,  which  was  so  high  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  making  any  profit  by  the  trans- 
action. 

The  operations  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  State  for  the  hatching  of  shad 
at  Spesutia  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  near  Havre  de  Grace,  were  very  suc- 
cessful during  the  fore  part  of  the  year.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  works  there  in  1871, 
over  48,000,000  shad-eggs  have  been  hatched, 
and  the  fish  distributed  in  rivers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  have  been  sent  as 
far  as  California,  and  many  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  have  been  stocked^also  the  rivers 
of  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  labor  inci- 
dent to  the  hatching  is  done  on  a  scow,  which 
is  anchored  in  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fishermen  who  are  drawing  their  nets.  The 
works  are  also  provided  with  a  steam-launch 
and  several  small  boats.  These  boats  are  used 
every  night  in  gathering  the  supply  of  eggs 
from  the  fishermen.  The  eggs  must  be  taken 
from  the  fish  when  she  is  Just  about  to  spawn, 
and  it  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  those 
which  are  caught  that  are  in  exactly  the  right 
condition.  A  fisherman,  when  he  discovers  a 
female  shad  from  which  the  eggs  may  be  taken, 
signals  one  of  the  small  boats  from  the  scow, 
and  the  man  therein  takes  the  fish,  presses  the 
eggs  from  her,  deposits  them  in  a  suitable  ves- 
sel,^ takes  the  milt  from  a  male  shad,  which 
he  places  on  the  eggs,  and  returns  both  ^^  to 
the  fisherman.  In  this  way  the  night  is  spent, 
and  immense  numbers  of  eggs  are  procured,  a 
female  shad  ordinarily  yielding  from  20,000  to 
80,000  eggs.  An  average  night's  work  secures 
from  850,000  to  400,000  eggs.  The  fisherman 
who  procures  the  female  shad  receives  in  re- 
turn a  ticket  or  order  which  is  good  for  fifty 
cents,  and  which  is  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the 
season  by  the  Government.  The  eggs,  having 
been  procured,  are  at  once  taken  to  the  scow 
and  placed  in  tin  cans,  which  are  about  three 
feet  high  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  bottom  of  the  can  is  covered  with  a  fine 
gauze  netting,  through  which  it  is  iinposrible 
for  the  smallest  fish  to  escape.  The  cans  are 
hung  on  wooden  arms  over  the  side  of  the 
scow,  and  the  arms  kept  constantly  moving  up 
and  down  by  steam,  thus  lowering  the  cans  in 
the  water  and  hoisting  them  part  waj  out 
again.    The  object  of  this  ia  to  keep  the  eggs 
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donstantly  in  a  cnrrent  of  fresh  pare  water,  beatang  when  th«  genemdve  port  wis  token  from  hinu 
and  to  prevent  them  from  forming  in  a  soUd    y^^^  the  microscope  the  male  celb  appeared  to  be 

rn.  '^'ve"  """'^  .^T"'  )''•  f'^'^.  **'  Z^o?^^l^iJSTfi^.'z;ji^^, 

natcnmg  them  out.  In  from  four  to  aiz  days  oaoh  one  being  Butficient  for  impregnation,  properly 
the  little  fish  appear ;  they  are  lively,  nnd  swim  lodged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  romale  eggs  are  100,- 
around  their  can  as  if  desirous  to  get  out  into  ^^  ^1™^  Imer  than  the  male  cells,  and  ure  dLioerni- 
the  large  body  of  water.  In  ^n  days  or  two  JJ^^e'^l^^t.^.^^^^^^ 
weeks  they  are  large  enough  to  be  shipped  to  fook  to  be  of  theake  of  a  pea,  while  tlie  mule  oelb  are 
distant  pomts  or  to  be  cast  back  into  the  river,  no  hirocr  than  a  gram  of  the  finest  kund  of  writing- 
One  of  the  most  important  works  done  by    Muod,  it  indeed  they  are  so  kige. 

the  State  Fish  Commission  consisted  in  the  in-  ,  Having  been  waa^  out  into  separate  watch-crys- 

ves^gations  conducted  in  the  lower  (or  Ohesa.  S!^rtin?'ml£'SllS^^  ^T^^Al^u^^. 
peake)  bay,  which  resulted  m  the  initiation  of  nifying  power,  what  is  going  on  is  revealed.  Itis  a 
the  artificial  cultivation  of  the  oyster.    The    perpetual  and  wonderful  suoeeasion  of  olumieii,  every 

statement  was  made  early  In  June  that  Profes-  ^^  of  '^hich  the  patient  scientist  has  noted  and 

sor  Brooks  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ^^  •*  S^^"^  ^a^J^S  ^?  *  ^^"l?  ^ ^^ 

7j  \  ^""""^  "*    ••"«•' 'j»«^«"yF«^*"  *y-.T*.o«j  minutes.    By  the  aid  of  these  drawmgs  thechamres 

had  succeeded  m  artificially  impregnating  the  ^der  the  microscope  may  be  antidpatod,  and  the\u^ 

eggs  of  the  opter ;  that  the  process  of  segmen-  cession  is  m variably  as  laid  down  and  noted  by  the 

tution  occupied  four  hours,  and  in  six  hours  discoverer.    The  mole  cells  vL^usly  attodi  them- 

free-swimming  cilUted  embryos  were  produced.  ~^^^  to  the  egg  m  eager  crowds,  but  one  only  of  tlie 

The  process  w^as  explained  by  Professo^Br^^^  ^^'iu*«lp'^^ 

to  a  visitor  to  his  residence,  who  thus  de*  iSe,  which  is  the  round  transparent  center  of  the  egg. 

scribes  it :  This  is  aoobknplished  in  a  very  few  minutes.    The  e^ 

„  ,,      .  ^v    V  i«  1.  n  J  1  .  ^<^  becomes  perfectly  spherical,  and  remains  quiet 

Half  a  down  on  the  half  /hell  served  on  a  phrte,  a  for  one  or  two^ours,  whwi  a  kAeading  process^  be- 

few  watohnaystaU,  a  smaU  ghiss  jar,  a  htde  water,  and  oomes  apparent    A  pikr  globule  appeal  on  the  sur- 

theimorosTOMoonsUtutethelaboratoiT.    Theoysteri  feoo  of  thTegg,  and  t&  is  the  beginnmg  of  eegmenta- 

^^^^^  ^^'^  ^"«H.fr<>™  i?«^»'  ^*»  •^^  0Pe«»«<i  tion.    BydS^andbyrogularttagwrobsei^odovcr 

(arefuUy.    They  wdl  hvem  this  way  for  a  day  or  two  and  over  agam  m  the  saieTucoessloS,  iJic  eggbecomes 

Jf^^*P^^_*  ^f.P^l*^!^  J5^1^¥^^  ^ti^'^^^^y  divided  mto  smaUer  and  smaUcr  spherioles/This  pro- 

.^     _  _.  ^_  ^  >n  occu] 

inspare 

ductive  orjjans.  'These  are  wrapped  sOl  around* the  pi;^*Jccupiw  from^foTr 'tTri^^ 
f J^TJ?'  uTf"'  *Sl  digestove  organs,  the  latter  bemg  ^o  temperature.  The  present  experiment  was  bro^ht 
the  "  bladt "  or  "  dark  part  of  the  oyster."  The  flaw  to  a  suobessful  development  m  four  houw.  ProfcSor 
which  extend  from  the  opening  pomt  of  the  sheDs  Brooks  in  his  previdus  experiments  raised  oyster* 
•round  the  wlwle  of  one  side  of  ^e  oyster  are  his  jiU^  tiU  Uicy  had  the  cilia  which  propel  the  microSoopio 
grough  which  he  breathes  and  separates  h»  food,  oyster,  but  they  died  without  t\irthcr  reveUition  of 
His  mouth  18  at  the  butt  end  of  the  shelU,  where  the  the  mysteir  of  Ufo.  Cilia  have  life  of  their  own,  inde- 
Ainse  joins  tnem.  .  pendent  of  the  anunal,  and  a  nervous  oraanization. 
The  oyster's  food  is  miorosoopic  orgMiisms-plaiits  \jford  was  sent  to  me  four  days  after  the  beginning  of 
ind  ^imals.  The  gills  take  in  these  with  water  when  the  last  experiment  that  the  embryos  were  stilTaivo 
the  shelU  are  opened,  makin?  the  suckmj  noise  so  ^^  doing  welL  Profisseor  Brooks  has  had  the  satis- 
familiar  when  the  oyster  is  "feeding.*'  The  water  la  fectlon^  developing  them  nntU  he  could  dearly  trace 
sifted  through  the  gills,  leaving  the  mloroMopio  food  their  digestive  oSSs.  and  is  mspiied  with  Um  hope 
on  tiiemtenor  surface.  The  food  is  earned  by  a  fhnge  that  oStinued  watohfuhiess  will  enable  him  soon  to 
of  ciha.  perpetually  in  motion,  down  and  between  two  gee  the  m£inte  begin  to  take  on  their  armor  of  shells, 
mnatachios  into  the  mouth  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 

molliwk.    These  hairs  or  alia  on  the  «d«  of  the  gUls        ^s  in  many  other  cities  and  States,  so  in 

vibrate  oontinuouBly,  and  the  motion  which  they  make  t>«u5^^««  ♦k™  «.«-  ««  a^^^^^„^  ^4v^J^  ^^a^ 

is  like  rowing.    A  very  pretU'  te^t  showing  the  pas-  Baltimore  there  was  an  extensive  effort  made 

sage  of  substances  along  the  ^Is  has  beenmade  wiUi  to  enforce  a  Sunday  ulw.    So  stnngent  was  its 
carmme  on  the  firesh-water  mussel  under  water.  application  that  excursion  parties  by  steam- 
Experienced  oystor-shuckers  at  Ae  raw  box  and  boat  and  raUroad  were  stopped,  including  in 

no  difTerence  apparent  to  sigJit    Mole  and  female  oys-  destined  to  a  camp-meeting.     This  led  to  the 
ters  on  the  half  shell  can  not  be  told  apart,  and  hadced  formation  of   a  Liberal  League  by  those  op- 
one  in  flfU  is  believed  to  be  hermaphrodite.    It  is  posed  to  the  law.    Their  views  were  expressed 
asserted  that  oysters  are  female  wfien  younff  and  i^  the  following  resolutions : 
males  when  they  become  older  and  laiger.    Snails  are  ^ 

known  to  be  of  different  sexes  at  different  times.    But        Whereas^  The  Constitution  of  tlie  United  Stated, 

in  regard  to  oy.iters  the  fiict  of  sex  has  not  been  esteb-  fW>m  beginning  to  end,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  is  fVamea 

lulled  with  certeinty,  nor  is  it  of  importance.  in  aoooraanoe  with  the  principle  of  the  totel  separation 

To  produce  fVee-swimming  ciliated  embryos  by  arti-  of  diureh  and  steto,  ana  the  treaty  with  Tripoh,  signed 

fleial  proces'*.  the  operator  pinched  away  with  twee-  bv  George  Washington,  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  law 

aers  a  particle  of  the  fatty  or  generative  part  of  tlie  of  the  land,  declarer  emphatically  that  **  the  Govcra- 

oyster,  not  knowing  in  aavance  whether  it  was  male  mcnt  of  the  United  Stated  is  not  m  any  sen'sc  founded 

or  female.    The  fragment  was  put  into  a  few  drops  of  on  the  Christian  religion  "  ; 

water  in  a  wateh-crystel  and  stirred  until  the  eggs  And  wkereaty  Notwithstanding  these  facts  the  ad- 
were  well  shaken  out.  Useless  tissue  was  then  thrown  ministration  of  the  national  Government  and  the  ad- 
airay,  leaving  the  water  milky  fhsm  the  number  of  ministrations  and  constitutions  of  the  several  Stote 
egfj.    The  microscope  determmed  the  sex.  governments  mainUin  numerous  pnctioal  connections 

In  the  present  experiment  the  first  oyster  proved  to  of  the  stete  with  the  church,  thereby  violating  the 

be  of  the  masculine  gender.    His  heart  was  regularly  spbit  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  tiio  glori* 


of  any  kind ;  the  abolition  of  atato-paid  chaplaincies : 
the  non-appointment  of  religious  fast^,  festivals,  ana 
holidays  ny  public  authori^ ;  and  whatever  other 
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onB  traditiona  wMoh  dedlcito  this  country  exeluaiTely  articles  by  the  goests  or  boarders  of  a  hotel  or 

to  the  natural  riAte  of  nan ;  members  of  a  private  family.  The  incorporated 

And  frA«r«w,  The  welfkra  and  peace  of  the  repub-  i-^,;!..,*:^^^   jJT  ^.,^„*:^«   «««^  oK^«r«    u-  ♦i.^ 

lie,  the  eoual  riligioua  righta  of  ItTcitiMna,  ancf  the  institutions  m  question  were  shown   by  tbe 

most  precious  interests  3  civilization,  alike  roqvAn  evidenoe  at  the  trial  to  be  m  the  nature  of  co- 

that  all  the  political  and  educational  institutions  of  operative  housekeeping  establishments,  and  the 

the  nation  which  are  supported  by  taiMtion  should  be  use  and  consumption  of  liquors,  etc.,  merely 

mlnJ^l^t^     ^       "^"^^      '^  incidental  to  tbe  main  object  of  their  forma- 

Bt  a  r€9olv4d.  That,' as  a  means  to  the  accomplish-  ^ion,  and  in  no  sense,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 

ment  of  this  object,  we  nrgo  the  adoption  of  such  a  as  an  evasion,  praottcal  or  designed,  of  the  Sun- 

**  reli^ous  freedom  amendment"  of  the  United  States  day  law. 

Constitution  as  shall  effect  the  oomplete  secularization  xhe  question  of  tbe  power  of  justices  of  the 

of  the  Qovemment  m  all  its  departments  andinstitu-  ^^^^^  2t  ^^^«u  *^  £^t^  *-  A^p^,iu  ^r  ^-«^-.  *. 

tions,  State  and  national,  and  shall  securo  to  every  PJ^®  ^  commit  to  lail  in  default  of  payment 

American  citizen  tbe  fUll  eigoyment  of  his  opinions  on  Of  fine  and  costs,  and  m  default  of  security  to 

the  subject  of  religion,  wiUiout  molestation,  disability,  keep  the  peace,  was  tbns  decided  in  tbe  Court 

or  deprivation  of  any  civil  or  political  right.  of  Oommon  Pleas : 

Beiahed,  That  wo  advocate  the  equitable  taxation 

of  church  property ;  the  total  discontinuance  of  reli-  Since  the  establishment  of  tihe  Board  of  Police  the 

S'ous  instruction  and  worship  in  the  public  schools ;  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  order  bus  been 

e  repeal  of  all  Uws  enfonnng  the  observance  of  Sun-  committed  to  that  body,  and  arrests  for  the  violation 

day  as  the  Sabbath ;  the  cessation  of  all  appropriations  of  peaoc  and  order  are  now  made  bv  the  Vplioo  force 

of  public  funds  for  religious  institutions  or  purposes  uuaor  its  control,  and  not  by  constables.    There  is  no 

Inw  making  it  an  offense  to  DC  drunk  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer  of  the  police  force,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
an  ofltenee  for  the  prisoner  in  this  case  to  be  drunk  in 

measures  or  principles  may  lie  necessary  to  the  total  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  arrested  her  and  who 

separation  of  churcn  and  state.  made  the  chaige.    It  has  been  suggested  that  if  a  man  is 

Metolved,  That  we  promote  by  aU  peaceable  and  ft>und  drunk  on  the  street  and  is  arrested  and  brought 

orderly  means  active  agitation  and  propagandism  of  before  a  justice,  this  is  drunkenness  **in  the  presence 

the  great  principles  of  religious  liberty  and  equal  of  a  justice,''  which  authorizes  him  to  impose  a  fine, 

ri^ts,  and  in  all  other  proper  and  practical  ways  pro-  Such  a  construction  of  the  law  would,  I  think,  bo 

mote  the  final  emancipation  of  the  state  ih>m  toe  con-  unwarmntablo.  because  the  accused  would  be  token 

trol  of  the  church,  and  to  foster  the  development  of  against  his  will  into  the  presence  of  the  justice,  and 

that  natursl  intelligence  and  morality  which  oonatituto  the  law  could  not  have  been  intended  to  punish  him 

the  necessary  and  all-sufflcient  basis  of  secular  gov-  for  a  compulsory  nppeannce.    The  justice,  therefore, 

emment.  had  no  right  on  either  ground  to  impose  a  fine  upon 

the  petitioner,  and  her  imprisonment  Tor  the  non-pay- 

One  of  tbe  Baltimore  City  Judges,  in  bis  ment  of  the  fine  and  costs  is  illegal. 

tteTw^^as'^L^'JiSa^  The  views  of  tbe  Court  on  the  question 

Dwted^  measure.    Ue  ts  thus  re-    whether  drunkenness  on  the  public  streets  is 

T«rt../^.                «       .     .   ,       .  ftn  offense  at  common  law  were  thus  stated: 

W hde  disavowing  all  puritanical  notions  or  preiu-  ,                     ,               . ,       , 

^oes  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Christaan  1  ^^"^  proceed  to  consider  the  quesUon  whetiier 

day  of  rest  should  be  observed,  the  Judge  bore  testimo-  drunkenness  on  the  publio  streets  is  an  offense  at  oom- 

ny  as  a  magistrate  to  the  value  and  ncoesity  of  a  Sun-  ™oi^  ^a^*    1^  ^  oonosded  that  private  drunkenness  is 

day  law  restricting  and  regulating  the  sale  or  liquor  as  a  "^  ofiense  agidnst  morality,  of  wliioh  the  common  law 

measure  of  police,  and  as  a  security  for  the  preservation  t*k^  ^^  cognizance.    Open  drunkenness  on  the  pub- 

of  public  order  and  tranquillity  on  a  day  of  idleness  and  1^^  streets  of  towns  and  cities  has  unhappily  been  al- 

oompulsory  abstention  from  work.     Judge  Pinkney  ^«ys  »  ti»»ng  of  freouent  occurrence  in  England  and 

cited  the  docket  of  Us  Court  as  a  witness  in  this  i^  in  this  country,  and.  if  it  be  a  criminal  offense,  it  is 

Bpect  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Sunday  law.    That  bardly  possible  to  believe  that  it  would  not  have  been 

tne  law  itself  was  adoptCNd  and  is  maintained  absolutely  ■<>  decided  in  numerous  cases,    few  authorities  are 

as  a  measure  of  police,  and  not  upon  merely  temper-  pited  in  support  of  tbe  doctrine.    The  strongest  case 

anoe  or  moral  grounds,  the  Judge  is  historically  oor-  i-^  that  of  Smith  tw.  the  State,  decided  in  Tennessee,  1 

rect  in  saying.  Humph.,  896;  and  yet  the  Court  in  that  case,  while 

it  admitted  that  open  drunkenness  was  a  criminal  of- 
Tbe  occasion  of  tbese  remarks  was  supposed  fonse,  held  that  the  charge  that  an  individual  was  ^^  un- 
to have  been  furnished  by  the  multiplication  l«wftilly,  opgily,publWy,  and  notoriously  drunk,»» 
A^  iws^rvm^rxm^^^A  o^^a«-;a«  ».  «i.«k.  #^-  »«.^«.^^i.  ^**  Ml  inBufficient  description  of  the  offense,  so  as  to 
of  incorporated  societies  or  clubs  for  avowedly  ^,  ^^e  party  on  his  defenie  and  satisfy  him  o/the  &cto 
literary,  benevolent,  or  '*  social "  purposes,  Imt  to  be  proved ;  and  the  Court  advised  that  the  cbaige 
with  the  real  purpose,  as  supposed,  of  evading  should  always  be  that  the  accused  was  '*  openly  and 
tbe  stringent  provisions  of  the  Sunday  law.  notoriously  drunk  upon  the  day  stated,  and  upon 
In  the  casfi  of  two  or  three  of  the  wAll.known  <bvere  other  days  before  that  time."  In  the  case  m 
in  cne  case  oi  iwo  or  tnree  oi  tne^ell-known  j^^^  Carolina  of  tiie  State  «.  Waller,  8  Murphy.  229, 
social  clubs  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  Judges  also  relied  on  by  tiie  State,  the  Court  held  tiiat  nnvati 
(Gilmor),  when  presiding  in  the  Criminal  Court,  drunkenness  is  no  offense ;  tiiat  it  becomes  so  by  be- 
bad  decided  that  tbe  law  prohibiting  tbe  sell-  iui(  open  and  exposed  to  public  view  so  as  to  become  a 
ing  or  giving  away,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  nuisance ;  tiiat  it  must  be  so  charged,  and  tiiat  the  juiy 

/^o^fttin  /«/xm»^^i;f;'l<i  ^«  a.,n^«»   ^iJ^  ««^  i:      must  so  find  it  before  the  Court  can  render  judgment, 
certain  commodities  on  Sunday,  wines  and  li-    rj,^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^;^  ^^  defendit  was  "  a 


qvLon  included,  bad  no  application.    The  clubs    oommon,  gross,  and  notorious  drunkard,  and  that  be 
in  question  kept  no  bar  in  the  ordinary  sense    on  divers  days  and  times  got  grossly  drunk.*'    No 


bibited  by  the  law  than  the  use  of  the  same    sustained  in  Muyland.    The  doctrine  of  the  oommoa 
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fatw  <m  tiM  BUbjeot  of  dnrnkexmem  and  disorder  is,  I  elections  should  be  ftee  and  pure.    The  Geoenl  As» 

think,  this :  A  man  who  is  drunk  may  walk  the  itreets  sembly  ought  at  its  next  session  to  provide  further 

without  being  arrested,  provided  he  does  so  in  an  or-  security  for  fidmeas  in  such  elections  by  providing  for 

derly  manner.    If  when  he  is  drunk  he  commits  a  a  correct  and  accurate  reg^tration  of  the  names  or  <dl 

breaoh  of  the  peace,  or  what  is  called  a  common  nui-  persons  entitled  to  vote  m  this  State,  to  be  made  by 

sanoe — that  is,  an  offense  against  the  public  order  and  competent  officers  at  certain  fixed  successive  periods 

common  regimen  of  the  State — ^he  may  be  punished,  of  time,  and  by  directing  the  first  of  said  new  r^stm- 

not  for  bein^  drunk,  but  for  breaking  the  peace  or  com-  tions  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 

mitting  the  nuisance ;  but  he  can  not  oe  punished,  6.  The  obligations  and  credit  of  the  Umted  States 

nor  can  he  be  held  to  heii  to  answer  for  the  offense,  and  of  the  State  of  Maryland  ought  to  be  sacredly 

unless  the  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  nuisance  or  maintained.    Neither  the  Federal  nor  the  State  del)t 

which  he  is  accused  is  described  with  some  particular-  ought  to  be  increased,  but  provision  ought  to  be  made, 

ity.    If,  for  instance,  he  breaks  the  peace  bv  assault-  as  soon  ss  practicable,  for  randing  the  debts  of  eadi  at 

in^  A,  he  should  be  charged  with  so  doing ;  or  If  he  com-  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  for  the  gradual  payment  of 

mtts  a  common  nuisance  by  using  obmsene  lan^^uage  such  debts.   While  they  continue  to  exist,  every  proper 

pubUolr,  he  should  be  charged  with  that  particular  means  of  legislation  should  be  adopted  which  may  be 

act.    before  he  can  be  convicted  he  may  demand  that  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  public  obligations  and 

an  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  be  had,  and  that  he  to  confirm  confidence  in  their  complete  security, 

be  tried  before  a  petit  jury.  7.  When  the  Democratic   Coiuervative  party  re- 
gained power  in  the  Conffress  of  the  United  States  it 

A  yoang  woman,  by  name  Lillie  Daer,  com-  enforced  an  economical  administration  of  public  affairs, 

mlttod  the  most  extraordinary  and  inoompre-  fpd  made  the  resumption  of  specie  paymenta  a  poasi- 

hfinsihla  ant  of  shnntinff  bar  vnnnir  f  attiaIa  friAnr!  ™^  event.    It  Will  be  its  duty  to  maintain  the  advan- 

nensiDie  act  ot  snooting  ner young  remaie  inencL  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^   itablishing  Uie  credit  of 

Both  were  ooltivated  and  mtelhgent,  and  held  Se  country^  tfie  basis^of  coinexcLigeable  in  all 

very  respectable  positions.    She  was  indicted,  the  markets  of  the  worid. 

tried,  and  convicted  of  manslaaghter.    In  view  8.  The  I>emocratio  Conservative  party  of  the  coun- 

of  the  prisoner's  previous  good  character  and  f^^^^t^PP^  J'^  ^"5  °/  f^^^iSj"^  ®'  ^**?^ 

the  recoVendatiSn  of  theory  to  m^^^^^  Sf  t^^^TpT  SboL^'lho'^^^ 

Ck>art  remitted  imprisonment,  and  simply  sen-  crime  agiunst  a  whole  people.    It  is  the  duty  of  that 

tenoed  her  to  pay  toe  maximum  fine  prescribed  people,  acthig  in  their  respective  States,  to  protect 

by  law,  namely,  $500.  themselves  and  their  posterity  against  the  reourronoo 

The  Democratic  party  assembled  In  Conven-  ST,^®  ^^«^'  Vf  «P»ctinff  laws  which  wiU  sfford  no 

*>'«i«^»»«.iw  yaL  wj  oooviu  vi^  tu  v^uTvu  fti^m^  opDortunity  for  such  fhradulent  practices. 

tion  at  JJaltimore  on  August  7th.    Herman  9.  The  Democratic  Conservative  party  of  this  State, 

Stump  was  chosen  President    The  following  fidthfUl  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

nominations  were  made:  For  Governor,  WiUiam  United  Stotes,  rests  its  construction  of  that  instm- 

T.  Hamilton ;  for  Comptroller,  Thomas  J.  Keat-  "»»*  "^f^J^  ^SJff^lSt  ^^"^  ^^  the  tenA  amendment, 

tag;  forOlerkjf  the  Oonrt  of  App«J^8pen-  ^sSti^Jj  t^^'c^SSr^orn^ WbiSk^ 

%^\P'J^^^ ;  'o'  Attorney-General,  Charles  it  to  tiie  States  aro  reserved  to  tiie  States  respectively, 

J.  M.  Gwinn.    The  following  resolurions  were  or  to  the  people. 

adopted :  1^>  The  Republican  party  in  its  conduct  of  national 

-.     -^           ,.    -,            ^         _^     ^,-     ,     .  .  afllun  has  violated  this  fundamental  article.    It  has 

The  DemocraUc  Conservative  party  of  Maryland,  m  provided  bv  law  for  Federal  interference  in  State  eleo- 

Stato  Convention  aMcmbled,  resolves  as  foUows :  tions.    It  has  assumed  tiie  right  to  confer  upon  Fed- 

1.  Our  aoknowledgmenta  are  due  to  the  Governor  eral  courts,  supervisore,  marshals,  and  spedil  deputy 

and  oAer  executive  officers  rf  tins  State  for  the  firm-  numhals  the  unconstitutional  power  of  eiiforoing  dtete 

'^  ^?y  »,'"1^  discretion  with  which  they  have  dia-  Uws.    It  has  deUberately  sonSoned  Uie  uncohstitu- 

^^  ^  ^^^  2'?*"^  respective  offices.  ^onal  use  of  tiie  troops  of  tiie  United  States  at  tiie 

.  V  u.^5»3*v^^"^^*?^^*2°®i^%'*®J^-^?^^\^  PoJl»  ia  *h«  wveral  States.  These  are  measures  of 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  m  this  State  by  abof-  Sentraliation  which  show  a  determined  purpose  to 
Ishing  all  offices  not  necessarv  for  the  pubhc  service :  ©hange  tiie  organic  character  of  the  govemmwit  be- 
by  reauoin?  ^1  aalanes  and  foes  aubjeot  to  its  contrpl  quwQied  to  im  by  our  tathera,  and  such  measuiea 
to  the  hmit  of  tiie  oompensaUon  of  perwns  eniragod  m  ought  to  be  reusfed  by  every  means  witiiin  ourpower, 
similar  employment  m  pnvato  life :  by  impelling  the  ft.  We  return  our  hearty  tiianks  to  tiie  membeiv  of 
prMtioe  of  economy  m  evory  detidl  of  State,  countv,  the  Democratic  Conservative  party  in  Congress  for 
and  municipal  expenditures;  and  by  enforemg  the  thdr  endeavoni  to  secure  hnpftrtlal  trials  by  jury  in 
observance  of  tiie  constitutional  rule  tiiatevery  per-  the  Federal  courts  by  tiie  aboUtion  of  test-oaths,  and 
son  in  the  State,  or  person  holdmg  property  therein,  for  tiie  manly  stead&stness  witii  which  tiiey  have  re- 
ought  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  public  texes  for  gisted  Bepublican  encroachments  upon  tiie  fimitations 
tiie  support  of  the  government,  acoordmg  to  his  actual  imposed  ty  the  Constitution  of  tiie  TJnited  Stotes. 
worth  in  real  or  personal  property.  ,^  ^  ^  ,  12.  Thel)emocratio  Conservative  party  of  Maryland, 
8.  Public  officw  were  not  created  for  the  benefit  ot  having  no  otiier  purpose  to  fUlAU  e£q)t  to  secure  tiie 
individuids  nor  for  tiie  pewpose  of  rewardmg pohtiad  good  government  of^this  State  and  to  dd  in  tiie  re- 
senrtces,  but  were  mtonded  8olel;r  for  tiie  pubUc  ad-  form  of  tiie  administration  of  Federal  aifidn,  expeeto 
vantage.  The  perversion  of  their  use  to  any  other  til  dtixens  of  this  Stete  who  share  its  opinions  to  unite 
purpose  IS  mjunous  to  good  morals  and  to  good  gov-  cordially  in  tiie  attainment  of  tiiese  great  objects, 
ernment.  ^         ,  .         . ,         ^        .                  ,  We  therefore  ask  for  the  candidates  of  that  party  an 

4.  The  General  Aseembly  ought,  at  its  next  session,  undivided  support  of  all  ito  members,  and  we  com- 
to  make  such  farther  reforms  in  our  cml  and  cnminai  mend  tiiem  to  the  approval  of  aU  otiier  good  dtixens 
codes  as  are  needed  for  the  more  speedy  and  economi-  of  this  State. 

oal  administration  of  Justice,  so  that  every  man  in  this  .-        *         ,^           ^,                ^,   ,    .  «  ,x. 

State  mav  be  enabled  to  obtain  quick  and  suffident  A  Tax-payers^  Convention  assembled  at  Balti- 

remedy  for  any  ixgury  done  to  him  hi  his  person  or  more  on  August  12th.    Nuie  of  the  largest  tax- 

propertv,andtiiatalloiren8esnff^nsttiiehiwsmaybe  paying  counties  were  represented.      William 

^S«?Wd^K±.'°''"°'^'^  fcMlrrickw«  chosen  President  of  the  Oon- 

5.  The  mainteiumoe  of  free  institutions  in  tills  State  vention.  He  explained  that  the  Convention 
nd  the  essential  interesto  of  ite  people  require  that  all  was  without  partisan  purpose,  and  did  not  do- 
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sigii  to  favor  a  new  party  nor  to  combine  for    diMhai^B  of  their  offloial  duties,  or  in  any  way  grow- 
or  against  either  of  those  existing.    Their  ob-    *°»  o"f  ?5  oj;oonneoted  with  their  offices -^  and  alM>  a 


ever  politicians  might  do,  the  people  would  not  ^-  I'bat  the  laws  relating  to  the  inspection  of  tobacco 

fear  to  fall  ont  of  line  whenever  they  fail  of  S°i?'^|J!iJ??^^iil'^***^l**''5  P']?*^?^'LS^  ^ 

o4..:^4.  «,i^i;*«  ♦^  A^*^  ««  I  »i  -*.  ♦!,«-  ^\.iA  ««♦  ^^^^^  of  what  has  beoome  a  bttrdontotbe  produosn 

strict  nUelity  to  duty,  and  that  they  coold  not  i^a  ^  reproach  to  the  State 

command  their  allegiance  with  empty  promises  8.  That  the  publio-school  laws  of  Maiyknd  are  ctsp^ 

nor  retain  it  with  broken  pledges.     Local  or  ble  ofmat  improvement,  ond  should  be  amended, 

county  taxation  is  enormous  and  burdensome,  ?•  Tbat  proper  le<a:islation  should  be  instituted  to 

hiifc  lftft«l  tsixM  w«rA  in  th^ir  Control   unA  it  roduce  the  expenses  ot   the  courts  throughout  the 

Dut  local  taxes  were  m  tdeir  control,  and  it  g^^^^  ^j^^  y^^.^  mcreased  in  the  hat  fe^  yeare  to 

waa  their  right  to  say  now  they  should  oe  ap-  such  lai^  proportioni}  as  to  add  materially  to  a  buiden- 

propriated.    The  greatest  burdens  were  at  their  sometaxaUon. 

own  doors,  but  the  remedy,  which  was  in  their  ^^'  That  provision  ou^ht  to  be  made  by  law  for  tbo 

hands,  was  to  give  more  attention  to  self-gov-  SJ^f^ill??*^!  Jfu?  ''P''''^  ^^lu^ri"^^?^  ""L^ 

emment,  and  ^ut  aside  the  delusion  that  tley  ^^T^^'a^cl^^Jt^JS^e  SoS^STc^uS^^^ere 

had  done  their  whole  duty  to  society  by  taking  represented  (the  President  of  the  Convention  to  oe  the 

part  in  national  and  State  politics.     They  must  chairman)  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  and 

put  good  men  into  the  local  offices.     "  If  we  prwcnt  to  the  L^Jature  a  statement  of  su^i  offices 

woald  build  up  our  State  we  .hj^l  best  do  it  S  ^^'.Si  Wrilli^".^*^?^^^^ J^d^^ 

by  building  up  the  counties.      Your  county  md  of  such  amendments  by  law  as  will  uisurea 

commissioner,  like  the  judge,  should  know  no  greater  vigilance  in  those  who  have  the  supervision  of 

man  in  administering  the  finances  in  which  public  expenditures. 

men  of  all  parties  have  an  equal  interest  and  A  resolution  relating  to  temperance  and  the 

equal  rights.    All  local  affairs  should  be  sep-  election  of  favorable  candidates  to  the  State 

arated,  as  far  as  possible,  from  State  and  na-  Legislature  was  also  adopted. 

tional  politics."  A  Convention  of  Nationals  assembled  in  Bal- 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  timore  on  September  10th.    John  Henley  waa 

Betohtd-^l,  That  local  self-gpvenunent  being  the  chosen  permanent  President.    In  an  address  to 

germinal  principle  out  of  which  nee  iuBtitutions  of  the  the  Convention  the  chairman  of  the  National 

Anglo-Saxon  type  have  grown,  its  spirit  should  be  Executive  Committee  said :  "  The  same  quea- 

fostered,  and  laws  should  be  so  framed  as  to  vest  as  x2^_  ;„  u«r,>.«  ♦v^  *.a^.x1a  «^»  «<>  ^-^i^*^  u^ 

much  as*  possible  of  sdministntive  duty  m  the  coun-  ?^^  is  before  the  people  now  as  existed  be- 

tiesi,  and  whenever  piacticablo  in  the  yet  atnaiiAP  divi-  tween  the  American  colonies  and  their  mother 

sions  in  the  body  politic.  country.    It  is,  Shall  the  govei  nment  be  for 

2.  That  it  is  tne  duty  of  all  j^ood  citiiens  to  excito  a  the  few  or  for  the  people?    Shall  it  be  a  gov- 

generous  pride  in  our  respective  counties,  and  to  use  emment  for  a  favored  class,  or  for  the  rich 

all  means  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  locsl  offices,  „^j  ^^^^  „i:i,^«     t\,^  «««^  »^»<..  ««^  ♦k-. 

so  that  no  man,  however  exalted,  shall  feel  it  beneath  *"*  P^*^  alike?    The  money  power  and  the 

his  di^ty  to  snare  in  the  obligauons  of  watching  over  woold-be  aristocracy  is  making  the  same  fight 

and  taking  counsel  with  his  lellow  dtiaens  about  the  now  it  made  under  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 

public  affiiira  of  his  county.                          ^    ,:.  ^  when  Andrew  Jackson  crushed  it.    It  was  do- 

.liiiA"^SrSra^r£?°r^SS:Ji'«  feated  then  and  wm  be  now.    The  pn«h«e 

duoed  ^  restricted  by  Uw.    In  view  of  the  present  and  control  of  old  party  leaders  and  the  manip- 

hi^h  purchasing  power  of  money,  this  may  be  effected  nlation  of  conventions  by  the  money  power 

without  injustice  or  hardship  to  officials  and  with  created  the  necessity  for  the  new  party/* 

great  advantage  to  the  Stoto.   .  ^     ,     ,    ,     , .  .  A  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted, 

4.  The  next  Legislature  of  Maryland  should,  m  --f.ifrtwa-                                                        f"*'^ 

deference  to  that  spirit  of  economy  wnich  so  thorough-  •*  louows . 

ly  pervades  the  popular  mind  and  which  the  times  so  The  Greenback-Labor  party  of  the  State  of  llaiy- 

uigently  demano.  institute  such  legislation  as  will  se-  land,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  the  dty  of  Balti- 

oure  necessary  rerorms,  and  reduce  the  expenditures  ot  more,  September  10, 1879,  reiterating  the  grand  prin- 

the  public  money  to  such  a  degree  that  the  outlay  shidl  dples  or  financial  roibrm  heretofore  promulgated  by 

be  commensurate  with  the  services  rendered  therefor,  us  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  for  the  advance- 

6.  That,  so  for  as  the  reform  and  retrenchment  of  ment  of  such  other  reforms  as  experience  is  daily 

purely  local  expenditures  in  the  respective  counties  is  proving  and  demonstrating  the  vital  necessity  of  in 

concerned,  this  Convention  remits  them  to  the  judg-  all  industrial  pursuits,  based  upon  such  remedies  as 

ment  of  the  citixens  of  the  several  counties,  believing  have  be^i  perhutently,  unifonnly,  heedlessly^  and 

that  they  can  be  beet  considered  and  regulated,  and  as  grossly  neglected  by  the  dominant  political  parties  in 

we  think  very  materially  reduced,  in  every  county  in  mis  State  and  nation,  namely,  the  so-called  Demo- 

the  State,     in  many  counties  we  are  satisfied  that  cratic  and  Bcpublican  parties,  does,  in  the  interest  of 

more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  annual  expenses  can  be  our  long^ufiering  and   law-abiding   citizens,  again 

saved  if  more  effident  and  impartial  officers  are  so-  solemnly  declare,  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  peace, 

leotod.  safety,  and  welfare  of  society,  that  the  following  prin- 

6.  That  the  Legislature  has  it  in  its  power  to  save  a  dples  should  be  immediately  adopted  and  enforced  aa 

laige  sum  of  money  every  year  from  the  current  rev-  national  measures : 

onue  of  the  Stete  Sy  the  passage  of  laws  to  enforce  a  1.  The  greenback  dollar  must  be  a  lesal  tender  for 

more  riffid  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sec-  the  payment  of  all  debto,  public  as  xveil  as  private, 

tion  1,  Artide  XV.,  of  the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  and  oy  the  Government  solely  issued,  and  protected 

relating  to  derks  of  courts,  registers  of  wills,  and  all  and  received  as  absolute  money, 

other  officers  whose  pay  or  oompcnsation  is  derived  2.  That  the  national  Government  shall  issue  no 

from  fees  or  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  for  the  more  interest-bearing  bonds  or  obligations,  and  that 
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iH  ontstAnding  bonds  shall  be  redeemed  in  the  fliU  The  Bepublicaiu  of  lifaiyland,  in  State  Convention 

legal-tender  monty  of  the  United  States.  aaaembled,  resolve  as  follows : 

8.  That  all  present  issues  of  national-bank  notes  be  1.  The  Kepublic  of  the  United  States  U  a  nation  and 
withdrawn,  and  all  future  issues  of  such  currency  be  not  a  league.  Allegiance  of  the  citiaen  is  due  pri* 
abolished,  the  absolute  money  of  the  Qovernment  manly  to  the  nation,  which  within  its  constitutional 
bmngsubdtltuted  therefor.  sphere  is  supreme,  and  is  clothed  with  full  power  to 

iTrhere  diould  be  a  graduated  income-tax.  guard  its  own  life,  protect  its  own  citizens,  regulate  its 

5.  That  postmasters  ho  elected  by  the  people.  own  elections,  ana  execute  its  own  laws.    The  oppo- 

6.  That  Congress  provide  for  the  estabualimont  of  a  site  doctrine  of  State  soverdgnty  is  the  baleful  motiier 
labor  bureau  of  statistics  in  every  State.  of  nulliilcation,  secession,  and  anarchy.    Kepublican- 

7.  That  no  more  pnbUo  lands  diall  be  disposed  of  ism  stands  for  national  supremacy  in  national  alfiun, 
except  to  actual  settlers.  and  State's  rights  in  State  concerns.     Domocnwy 

6.  That  thera  should  be  land  limitation,  and  lands  stands  for  State  soveroigntv,  with  its  twin  heresy  that 

granted  to  corporations  that  have  not  fuLflUed  their  the  Union  is  a  mere  ooutiaderacy  of  States, 

contracts  shall  revert  to  the  QovemmanL  2.  To  ret\ise  necessary  supplies  for  the  Government 

9.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  with  the  design  of  compelling  the  unwilling  consent 
work.  of  a  coordinate  and  independent  branch  to  odious  mea- 

10.  That  no  spedes  of  property,  whether  in  stocks,  sures,  is  revolution ;  to  rafUse  impropriations  for  the 
bonds,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  execution  of  existing  and  bmding  law  is  nulliilcation. 

11.  That  the  Qovernment  should  faithfully  perform  We  arraign  the  Dtsmocratic  Bepresentatives  in  Con- 
its  pledges  made  to  the  Union  soldiers  at  time  of  en-  grass  as  guilty  both  of  revolutionaiy  attempts  and  nul- 
listment,  especially  that  they  receive  160  acres  of  land  fifvmg  schemes,  and  we  reprobate  their  action  as  cal- 
in  fee-simple  on  beini^  discharged,  and  an  equitable  culated  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  to  strike  at  the 
payment  per  month  of  each  soldier,  according  to  the  existence  of  the  Qovernment  itself. 

value  of  the  legal-tender  dollar  at  the  time  of  ser-  8.  The  safety  of  the  republic  demands  flxw  and  pure 

yico.  elections,  but  the  Democratic  ^rty  in  this  State  and 

la.  That  no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  throughout  the  country  has  persistently  and  systemati- 

President  of  the  United  States  for  two  consecutive  colly  souffht  to  overthrow  all  safeguards  of  tree  suf- 

terms.  frase.    For  years  past  in  this  State  Democratic  ruffians 

As  State  measures,  we  hold:  1.  That  such  laws  am  repeaters  have,  by  violence  and  fraud,  reversed  the 

should  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  as  will  secure  verdict  of  the  people  expressed  at  the  polls;  juries 

E roper  ventilation  and  other  necessary  sanitary  regu-  have  been  packed  m  the  mterests  of  these  criminals ; 

itions  of  dl  inclosures  wherein  »"'t"n*^  labor  is  per-  and  when,  m  rare  instances^  convictions  have  been  se- 

formed.  cured,  the  Executive  has  mterposed  to  shield  them 

2.  That  the  employin;  of  children  under  twelve  from  the  punishment  which  was  richly  deserved,  and 

Tears  of  age  in  aiiy  manufactory  where  manual  labor  the  infliction  of  which  wa-t  demanded  by  the  highest 

Is  required  be  prohibited.  public  interests.    When  Democratic  administration  of 

8.  That  prison  convict  labor  shall  never  come  in  our  State  laws  had  thus  made  a  mockery  of  justice,  wo 
competition  with  free  labor  by  the  contract  system  Invoked  the  national  election  laws  for  the  protection 
under  any  mean^.  of  the  voter  at  national  elections,  and  immeaiately  the 

4.  That  all  unnecessary  offices  be  abolished.  whole  Democratic  party,  through  its  Bepresentatlvci 
6.  That  the  Leffi:«laturo  shall  pass  a  law  giving  to  in  Congress,  engaged  in  a  determined  effort  to  break 
mortgasraors  of  real  estate  the  right  of  redemption  Ave  down  wose  laws  oj  unconstitutional  and  revolution- 
years  after  sale.  ary  means.    And  this  attempt  was  only  prevented  by 

6.  That  debts  due  for  labor  performed  shall  be  en-  the  opposition  of  the  Bepublican  Representatives  and 
titled  to  equally  as  strinflont  remedy  for  enforcement  Senators  in  Congress,  and  tte  vetoes  of  President 
as  any  remedy  tolerated  by  the  State  for  the  enforce-  Hayes,  for  which  they  deserve  and  receive  our  hearty 
ment  of  anv  other  debL  approvaL    We  pledge  ourselves  to  spare  no  effort  to 

7.  That  distress  for  rent  be  abolished.  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  national  election  laws,  and  to 

8.  That  malfeasance  in  office  shall  be  classed  with  secure  fW>m  our  next  Legislature  the  best  system  of 
crimes  amounting  to  felony  and  punished  as  such.  laws  for  popular  elections  that  can  be  suggested  or  de- 

9.  That  any  person  who  oflbrs  to  buv  or  does  pnr-  vised. 

ohase  a  vote,  or  any  pei>M>n  who  ahalf  intimidate  a  4.  The  people  of  this  State  can  never  condone  the 

voter,  shall  be  dlsfrenchised.  fVaud  that  was  perpetrated  by  the  Democratic  party  in 

10.  That  the  laborer  is  worthy  cif  his  hire :  therefore  the  election  of  i87o ;  and  this  being  the  first  occasion 
equal  payment  should  be  mode  for  like  labor  per-  which  they  have  hod  to  express  their  sentiments,  it  is 
formea  whether  bv  males  or  females.  now  their  duty,  and  we  call  upon  all  ffood  citiaens.  to 

11.  In  no  cose  snail  the  homestead  of  a  ihmily  to  the  rebuke  and  condemn  that  fioud  at  tiie  coming  eleo- 
value  of  $2,000  ever  be  liable  to  sale  for  debt.  tions. 

12.  We  demand  a  new  registration  law.  6.  The  Bepublican  party  neither  justifies  nor  tol- 
18.  We  demand  that  such  election  laws  be  enacted  eretes  military  interference  with  elections.     It  seeks 

OS  trill  give  to  each  and  everv  contesting  party  one  only  to  protect  the  bollot-box  ttom  the  interfbrence  of 
Judge  and  one  derk  at  each  ana  every  voting  precinct,  force  and  fhiud.  It  repels  the  false  charges  and  de- 
ana  said  judges  and  clerks  shall  ba  acceptable  to  the  nouncos  the  false  pretenses  of  conspirators,  who,  while 
candidates  in  whose  interest  they  are  appointed.  professing  to  favor  ft^ee  elections  everywhere,  sustain 

tnob-lawTn  the  South ;  while  inveighing  againi«t  troops 

Howard  Meeks  was  nominated  for  Govern-  ^  *£f  P^""  ^  protect  dtiiens,refW  to  proWbitar^ 

o.-    ^^A  a,«»Ka..  .«^«»:n«f;^»<,  ««-^  !«#«.  ♦«  ♦v^  ^l"*"  "^™  surrounding  the  ballot-box  to  mtimidate 

or,  and  further  nominations  were  left  to  the  them ;  and,  whUe  affed^  that  tiie  soldier.'  bayonetfi 

Jaagment  of  the  ll<xecative  Committee.  will  overawe  ftw  electors,  remain  silent  when  the  as- 

The  Repablican  State  Oonvention  assembled  sassin^s  bullet  seals  the  fate  of  political  independence. 

in  Baltimore  on  September  12th.    Milton  G.  ^^'  We  call  upon  tiie  people  to  remember  that  tiie 

Urner  was  chosen  permanent  President.    The  ^"^^  ^^  ^""^^  tiie  extea  sesrion  of  Congress 

w  i  uo*  w  09  UUV9CU  pi?t  uM»u«3uii  X  ijTDiucub.     X  uo  wlthout  wsmmt  or  excusc ;  that  it  prosecuted  its  par- 

loliowing  nommations  were  made :  *or  Gov-  tisan  purposes  by  revolutionary  metiiods :  that  it  per- 

ernor,  James  A.  Garey ;  for  Oomptroller,  Sam-  slstontiy  obstructed  resumption,  and  still  constantiy 

nel  Mallaliea  ;  for  Attorney-General,  Frank  M.  presses  disturbing  measures. 

Darby ;  for  Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals,  J.  T.  J['J^?}J[i^^^^^^T!A^?  ?2JS^  X^''^ 
Vi*Pnii!rvr.i«  TKik  f^ii/^orSn.*  *^«^\tXir^  »/>*^  mcnts  of thc  prcwut naUoual  AdministTotion.  Thc  BUo- 
McCnlloch.  The  following  resolutions  were  cessiHil  lesumption  of  specie  payments,  despite  Demo- 
adopted  :  cratio  prediction  and  hostility,  &  the  crowning  achieve- 
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mentoftheBepublieui financial  polk/.    Followed  by  The  Legislatare  was  dirided  as  follows:  Sen* 

'^^ '!SfT?.'^''?'^P!^'^^»H°P5^^^  at^-Democrats,   19;   Republicans,  6;   Inde- 

reiundod  debt,  and  reduced  interedt,  it  add*  another  ^^«j^^*„  o.  *Jrii  o«     u^^,^^     r\I^^w..»4^.  aq. 

to  the  triumplis  wiiich  prove  that  the  Kepublican  party  P«»deilts,  2 ;  total,  26.    House--I>emocrats,  68 ; 

id  equal  to  the  highest  demands.    Our  whole  currency  Kepnblicans,  21 ;  total,  84. 
should  be  kept  at  par  with  the  monetary  standard  of        MASSACHUSETTS.    The  State  Legislature 

the  oommeroiul  world,  and  any  attempt  to  debase  the  assembled  on  January  IsL  and  adioumed  on 

standard,  to  depreciate  the  paper,  or  deteriorate  the  ^     jj  3^,^      j^  ^^  b^^n  in  ses8i<ml20  days,  a 

com,  should  be  Armly  resisted.  -0.4/11*  www*.     *■.  «»«  w«*  «*  dvbw/u  x^u  ubjh,  a 

8.  All  unnectetoory  and  superfluous  offices  should  be  penod  equal  to  that  ot  toe  session  of  1849  and 
abolished,  and  the  salaries  and  lees  of  othen  be  re-  also  of  1862,  but  shorter  than  any  other  since 
duced  and  restricted  by  law.  In  view  of  the  present  the  latter  date  except  that  of  1876,  which  con- 
hitfh  purchasing  power  of  money,  thw  may  be  ctfcctoa  tj^ued  116  days.    There  were  806  bills  and  68 

S;SSr:SvK" 'the'sJ^^  "^  '^'^'  ""^  "^"^  resolutions  pa«ed,  aU  of  which  were  approved 

9.  The  next  L.egislature  of  Maryhmd  should,  in  defer-  by  the  Goyemor,  except  one  which  he  allowed 
ence  to  that  spirit  of  economy  which  so  thoroughly  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature  and  one 
pervades  the  popular  mind,  and  which  the  times  so  which  he  vetoed 

of  the  public  money  to  such  a  degree  that  the  outlay  .Legislature  was  that  oi  retrencnment.    A  Joint 

shall  be  commensurable  with  the  services  rendered.  committee  was  appointed  which  investigated 

10.  That  the  Legislature  has  it  in  its  power  to  save  every  department  of  the  government,  and  the 
a  large  sum  of  money  every  year  by  the  passage  of  laws  reducUon  of  salaries  and  fees  which  it  recom- 

to  enibroe  a  more  ngid  compliance  with  the  require-  ■'^"5^**""  ^^  IT.  ,      ~,      1  ^^*^a ^ *^  *  . 

mente  of  section  1,  Article  xV.,  of  the  ConstitiSon  of  mended  and  which  were  adopted  amounted  to 

Maryland,  rehiting  to  clerks  of  courts,  registers  of  wills,  $269,682. 

and  all  other  otlicials  whose  pajr  or  compensation  is         An  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  Board  of 

derived  from  fees  or  nioneys  coming  into  their  hands  Health,  Charity,  and  Lunacy,  to  consist  of  nine 

from  the  dwchargo  ot  their  official  duties,  or  in  any  ^^^^^l  «,v«  ^vI^,aa  .<>,.«.^  v^^k^n*  ^^w*^^^>^»^ 

way  growing  out  of  qf  connected  with  tteir  ^^,  V^T^^\'^^o  should  serve  without  compensa- 

and  to  roqu5«  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  provisions  *^0D»  ^^  ^*^«  charge  of  all  matterspreviously 

of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Stato  by  the  pay-  under  the  oare  of  the  Board  of  Health  and 

ment  of  all  exoesa  of  their  receipts  into  the  Treasury  State  charities,  and  also  perform  the  duties  re- 

of  the  State.  ^         .      «    v  quired  ilk  the  management  of  the  hospitals  for 

State  of  whathas  teoome  a  burden  to  the  producers  to  the  commitment  of  the  inMne.     (See     An- 

and  a  reproach  to  the  State.  nual  Oyclopsedia  "  for  1878 — Massachusetts.) 

12.  The  public-school  and  jury  laws  of  Maryland  are  This  act  abolished  the  State  Board  of  Healtli, 

capable  ofgreat  improvement,  and  should  beamended.  ^^^  g^^j^  ^f  g^^e  Charities,  the  Board  of 

riSl^  exdudT  '''"  "^  """^  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  and  the 
18.  Proper  Ic^lation  should  be  instituted  to  reduce  State  Industrial  School,  the  Advisory  Board 
the  expenses  of  the  courts  tiiroughout  the  State,  which  of  Women,  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Alms- 
have  increased  in  the  last  few  years  to  such  large  pro-  hoQge  and  those  of  the  State  Primary  School, 
portion,  as  to  add  matenaUy  to  a  hurdensome  taxa-  ^^  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School,  and 

Sl  That  we  demand  that  Democratic  juggling  with  the  Visiting  Agency.    The  duties  thus  imposed 

the  renstretion  of  voten  shall  cease,  and  that  the  next  on  the  new  organization  are  immense.    One 

Legisfiture  of  this  State  shall  in  good  iaith  pass  such  branch  of  the  duties  of  the  Visidng  Agency 

laws  as  will  secure  an  honest  registry,  a  free  vote,  and  ^^^  ^^g  during  the  last  three  years  the  visi- 

a  fiur  count.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^  qqqq  children, 

A  census  of  the  voters  in  the  city  of  Balti-  and  the  placing  of  them  in  private  families.  So 

more  was  taken  by  the  police  in  August,  with  far  as  known,  in  after  life  about  70  per  cent,  of 

the  following  result:  White,  61,188;  colored,  oflfendera  of  all  classes  do  well,  and  nearly  96 

10,868;  total,  71,501 ;  total  in  1877,  66,625.  per  cent,  of  the  dependent  children.    The  sta- 

The  Independent  Democrats  of  the  city  or-  tistics  show  that  from  July  17, 1869,  to  Octo- 

ganleed  and  held  a  convention,  which  they  said  ber  1, 1878,  there  were  before  the  courts  17,186 

**  was  called  into  eiistence  by  the  urgent  de-  complaints  against  juvenile  offenders,  of  which 

mand  of  the  people  for  the  redress  of  griev-  the  Agency  had  notice,  the  hearings  of  which 

ances  consequent  upon  the  corruption  of  party  it  attended,  and  of  which  it  has  records.    The 

politics  and  the  frauds  practiced  in  the  nomi*  hearings  on  the  complaints  resulted  in  the 

nation  and  election  of  unworthy  officials."    It  commitment  of   206  to   the  State  Nautical 

recognized  "  the  great  necessity  of  purification  School,  774  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 

and  reform  in  tlie  State  and  city  government,  1,088  to  the  Reform  School,  290  to  the  Indus- 

and  of  lessening  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  trial  School,  660  to  the  local  institutions  of 

which  oppressed  every  branch  of  industry  and  Boston,  416  to  local  and  private  institutions  in 

all  classes  of  the  community."  the  various  parts  of  the  State,   121  to  the 

A  convention  of  dissatisfied  Republicans  was  houses  of  correction ;  6,840  paid  money  penal- 

nlso  held  to  protest  against  the  management  of  ties;  4,892  were  placed  on  probation;  2,945 

the  party  in  the  city.  were  discharged;  67  were  committed  to  com- 

The  election  was  held  on  November  4th,  and  roon  jails,  4  to  the  Reformatory  Prison  for 

resulted  as  follows:  For  Governor— Hamilton,  Women;  and  886  cases  were  disposed  of  by 

Democrat,  90,771 ;  Garey,  Republican,  68,609.  placing  them  on  file,  indefinitely  continuing 
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ibem,  or  retaraing  the  offenders  to  the  insti-  carding  to  the  dictatesof  hie  oonsoience,  within 

tiicioas  where  thejr  had  onoe  been,  eto.  the  place  where  saoh  inmate  may  be  kept  or 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  schools  confined ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  offi- 

was  128  le^  October  1, 1878,  than  at  the  cor*  cers  and  boards  of  officers  having  the  manage- 

reaponJin;;  date  in  1869 ;  and  the  namber  of  ment  and  direction  of  any  sach  institutions  to 

offdnders  therein  was  258  less  in  1878  than  in  make  snch  rales  and  regolacions  as  may  be 

1839.    The  expenses  of  the  State  on  account  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  provisions 

of  its  minor  wards,  for  the.  years  since  this  of  this  act.    Nothing  contained  in  the  law  shall 

Agency  began  its  work,  are  as  follows:  1869,  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  the  discipline  of 

$191,400.26;  1870,  $189,858.78;  1871,  $171,-  any  prison  so  far  as  may  be  needful  for  the 

284.40;  1872,  $146,684.92;  1878,  $187,788.64;  good  government  and  safe  custody  of  its  in- 

1874,   $138,018.28;    1875,142,448  52;    1876,  mates.    It  was  objected  to  the  bill  hi  the  Sen- 

$187,607.06;  1877,  $184,284.18;  1878,  $164,-  ate,  that  it  proposed  to  give  to  hundreds  of 

789.43.    The  number  of  minor  wards  in  the  young  children  the  right  to  decide  what  reli- 

State  in  families  subject  to  the  visitation  and  gious  ministration  they  should  have  at  *  time 

care  of  the  Agency  exceeded  the  number  in  when  they  were  at  too  tender  a  period  of  lifo 

the  Reform,  Industrial,  and  Primary  Schools  to  so  determine;  and  further,  that  the  oom- 

by  128 ;  and  the  number  of  visits  made  to  them  mittee  reporting  the  bill  had  not  heard  a  single 

during  the  year  1878  was  1,7S8,  and  the  per  superintendent  or  trustee  of  one  of  these  insti- 

cent.  of  them  found  doing  well  was  85.    There  tutlons  on  the  subject.    In  reply  to  this  objec- 

were  1,874  to  be  visited  during  the  same  year,  tion,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 

and  there  remained  1,029  to  be  visited  in  2S8  said  that  '*  the  committee  had  not  summoned 

towns  in  1879.    In  summarizing  the  work  of  witnesses  for  the  reason  that  the  proposition 

the  year  1878  it  appears  that  2,222  complaints  seemed  to  be  so  fair  and  just  as  not  to  requhre 

a^rainst  juvenile  offenders  before  the  courts  outside  evidence.    He  approved  the  bill  because 

were  looked  after;   458  investigations  made  of  the  great  right  to  religious  liberty,  because 

upon  applications  for  children,  for  the  release  he  believed  in  gpving  religious  instruction  to 

of  them  from  institutions  or  from  places  and  the  young,  and  because  the  poor  children  of 

for  special  camses.    The  work  of  finding  places  the  State,  the  juvenile  offenders,  should  have 

for  children  was  carried  oh.    The  Agency  had  the  same  right  as  that  ei^oyed  by  thieves,  burg- 

to  do  with  more  than  4,000  different  children  iars,  and  murderers.     lie  showed  that  there 

in  a  year,  and  with  as  many  other  persons  in  were  a  great  many  Oatholic  children  or  ohil- 

some  way  related  to  them.  dren  of  Oatholic  parents  in  the  State  institn- 

A  farther  consolidation  was  made  by  the  tionsi,  and  declared  that  they  could  not  be  made 

Legislature  in  uniting  the  Harbor  and  Land  good  Protestants,  though  they  might  be  made 

Oommi:»ions.     The  office  of  the  Inspector*  bad  Oatholics.    He  denied  that  children  were 

General  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  incapable  of  judging  for  themselves,  pointing  to 

Adjutant-General,  and  tlie  8nrgeon-General*s  those  innocents  who,  in  ages  past,  had  given 

bureau  was  abolished.    A  Prison  Ooin mission  their  11  ves  f or  theirfdth,  even  though  they  might 

of  nine  persons,  two  of  whom  should  be  wo-  not  have  been  entirely  familiar  with  its  tenets.'' 

men,  was  established,  and  vested  with  all  the  An  amendment  providing  that  the  Iftw  should 

rights    hitherto  exercised    by  the  numerous  not  apply  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of 

boards  connected  with  the  State  penal  institu-  age  was  rejected.    A  proviso  that  ^^  nothing  in 

tions.  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 

An  article  In  amendment  of  the  State  Oon-  afsembltng  of  all  the  inmates  of  any  State  or 

stitntion  was  adopted,  providin<;r  that  the  Legis-  other  public  charitable  institution  in  the  chapel 

lature  shall  assemble  biennially  on  the  first  thereof  for  general  religious  instraction,  in- 

Wednesday  of  Jamiary,  and  State  officers  and  eluding  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  as  the  board 

members  of  the  Legislature  shall  hold  office  having  charge  of  the  institution  may  deem  wise 

two  years,  the  same  person  to  be  eligible  for  and  expedient,'^  was  adopted.     The  bill  was 

the  office  of  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  ordered  to  be  engrossed  in  the  House,  by  a 

for  six  years  successively  and  no  more.    The  vote  of  yeas  80,  nays  45 ;  it  passed,  and  became 

first  election  shall  be  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  a  law. 

the  first  Monday  of  November,  1S80,  and  the  The  subject  of  taxation  was  extend vely  dis- 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  shall  commence  cussed,  and  the  State  tax  was  reduced  to  half  a 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1881.  To  million  dollars.  The  actual  reduction,  how- 
become  of  force,  it  is  necessary  that  this  res-  ever,  exceeded  $800,000.  The  poll-tax  due  to 
olution  shall  be  adopted  also  by  the  Legis1atur0  the  State  and  county  of  one  dollar  each,  which 
which  assembled  in  January,  1880,  and  then  must  be  paid  before  an  elector  can  cast  nis  vote 
submitted  to  the  people  and  approved  by  them,  at  any  election,  was  modified  by  an  act  pro- 

A  bill  was  presented  to  extend  to  public  viding  that  '^assessors  shall  in  each  year  assess 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  the  pro-  upon  the  polls  the  State  and  county  tax  au- 
visions  of  an  act  of  1875,  which  provides  that  thorized  or  required  by  law ;  provided,  how- 
no  inmate  of  any  prison,  jail,  or  house  of  cor-  ever,  that  in  case  either  of  said  taxes  shall  ex- 
rection  shall  be  dented  the  free  exercise  of  hiH  ceed  in  amount  the  sum  of  one  dollar  upon  each 
religious  belief  and  liberty  of  worshiping  GDdae-  poll,  the  excess  above  said  amount  shall  then 
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be  apportiooed  upon  property.**  The  act  also  be  accepted  for  ancb  service.  There  ia  bat  one 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  division  of  the  class  of  men  better  fitted  than  mechanics  for 
poll-tax  unless  the  person  assessed  shall  make  military  service,  and  that  is  the  prize-fighting 
upplioation  for  such  division.  class,  and  therefore  the  oonstitaencj  which  sent 
Attempts  were  also  made  to  modify  the  gen-  John  Morrissey  to  Congress  was  the  only  con- 
eral  system  of  taxation,  among  which  the  qnes-  stituency  which  ever  carried  out  this  idea  to 
tion  of  the  taxation  of  mortgn^g;^  property  was  the  end.  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Campbell  insisted 
conspicuous.  A  bill  relative  to  this  matter  was  that  under  existing  laws  women  were  oppressed 
passed  in  the  House,  but  rejected  in  the  Sen-  and  classed  with  men  who  were  weak-minded 
ate.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  bUl  were,  or  criminal.  She  said  that  men  were  allowed 
that  loans  on  mortgage  of  real  estate  should  be  to  vote  when  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
exempt  from  taxation  as  personal  property;  one,  and  she  asked  that  some  age  might  be  fixed 
that  the  mortgagee's  interest  shall  be  assessed  when  women  could  vote— thirty-one,  fifty-one, 
in  the  city  or  town  where  the  land  lies;  that  one  hundred  and  one — ^and  seme  of  tliem  would 
the  mortgageor  shall  be  assessed  only  for  the  try  to  reach  that  age.  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
value  of  the  real  estate  over  and  above  the  rison  expressed  his  sorrow  that  women  should 
amount  of  the  mortgage.  Mortgageors  and  be  disfranchised  and  classed  with  paupers,  idi- 
mortgagees  are  treated  as  Joint  owners  until  ots,  and  criminals.  Senator  Hayes  asked  him 
the  mortgagee  takes  possession.  All  taxes  as-  if  there  were  not  some  difference  between  a 
sessed  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  property,  and  person  who  was  disfranchised  and  one  who  had 
in  case  either  party  fails  of  payment  within  a  never  had  the  franchise.  Mr.  Garrison  replied 
specified  time,  the  other  party  may  pay  both  that  the  difference  was  slight  Senator  Hayes 
taxes;  but  it  is  provided  that  if  the  mortgagee  then  said  that  he  could  see  no  argument  for 
pays  the  tax  assessed  on  the  mortgageor.  such  woman  suffrage  in  the  proposition  that  pan- 
tax,  with  interest  and  costs,  shall  be  adaed  to  pers,  idiots,  and  criminals  could  not  vote.  Mr. 
the  principal  of  the  mortgage ;  also  that  if  the  Garrison  then  showed  the  improvement  which 
mortgageor  pays  the  tax  assessed  on  the  mort-  forty  years  had  made  in  the  condition  of  w^omen 
gagee,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  deduct  tije  in  this  country — Ijow  in  that  period  they  had 
amount  so  paid,  with  interest  and  costs,  from  been  admitted  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  plat- 
the  principal  of  the  mortgage.  Finally,  it  is  form,  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  public 
provided  that  **  loans  on  mortgage  of  real  es-  service.  He  declared  that  until  women  were 
tate  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  assessed  given  their  rights  this  country  would  be  divided 
as  real  estate  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  and  corrupt  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  closed  the  case 
be  exempt  from  taxation  as  personal  property  for  the  petitioners  by  asking  that  the  commit- 
to  the  amount  they  are  assessed  as  real  estate,  tee  mignt  decide  that  not  a  part,  but  all  of  the 
and  any  excess  above  such  amount  shall  be  people  of  mature  age,  sound  mind,  and  uncon- 
taxed  as  now  provided  by  law.'*  A  bill  was  victed  of  crime,  might  have  the  right  to  vote, 
also  passed  which  reduces  the  maximum  rate  In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the 
of  interest  on  unpaid  taxes  from  twelve  to  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  the  granting 
seven  per  cent  of  the  franchise  would  give  too  much  power 
The  place  of  women  in  political  affairs  was  to  ministers  of  religion  because  of  their  great- 
ex  tensively  discussed  at  this  session.  Four  dis-  er  infiuence  over  women  than  over  men,  she 
tinct  propositions  were  considered.  The  first  said  that  undoubtedly  there  were  more  women 
was  that  a  constitutional  amendment  should  church  members  than  men,  but  that  as  women 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  giving  to  women  got  into  the  pulpit  the  number  of  male  church 
equal  political  rights  with  men.  On  this  propo-  members  increased,  Jast  as  the  female  member- 
sition  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  held  a  ses-  ship  of  churches  increased  under  male  preach- 
sion  to  hear  the  petitioners.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hig-  in^.  A  resolve  providins  for  a  constitutional 
giuson  attempted  to  refute  the  argument  that  amendment  was  reported  by  the  committee, 
women  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  because  and  rejected. 

they  were  not  able  to  fight    He  showed  that  The  second  proposition  conridered  in  the 

if  that  ability  were  to  be  made  the  test,  a  large  Legislature  was   that  women  should  be   al- 

proportion  of  men,  especially  of  professional  lowed  by  statute  to  vote  in  all  municipal  elec- 

men,  would  be  disfranchised.  The  report  of  the  tions.    A  bill  to  secure  this  right  to  women 

Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  showed  was  reported  in  the  House.    Wjien  it  came  up 

that  of  the  thousand  clergymen  who  volun-  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  it  was  rejected  with- 

teered  or  were  drafted  during  the  war,  945  out  discussion  or  a  count, 

were  declared  to  be  physically  unfit  for  service.  The  third  proposition  was  that  women  should 

Of  the  lawyers  who  volunteered  or  were  draft-  be  allowed  to  vote  for  members  of  school  com- 

ed,  650  were  rejected,  and  of  the  physicians,  mittees.    A  bill  giving  this  suffrage  to  women 

745.    You  must  go  down  to  the  mechanics  and  was  reported  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  ques- 

iaborers  before  you  can  find  a  class  of  men  a  tion  of  ordering  it  to  a  third  reading  Mr.  Gard- 

majority  of  whom  will  fulfill  this  requirement,  ner  of  Hampden  Cfmnty  advocated  the  bill  as 

Of  the  clergymen  who  preach  that  woman  suf-  a  measure  of  expediency,  and  as  an  experiment 

frage  is  wrong  because  women  can  not  do  mili-  which  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  or  unwis- 

tary  duty,  only  one  twentieth  would  themselves  dom  of  conferring  the  broader  right  of  general 
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suffrage  upon  women.    Mr.  Winn  of  Franklin  man-saffragists  in  tbe  State,  aud  it  ^ves  an 

spoke  in  opposition,  reviewing  the  bistorj  of  opportunity  to  subject  their  demands  to  tbe 

suffrage,  ana  urging  tbe  dependent  position  of  test  of  experiment. 

women,  an*  I  tbeirpbysioal  inequality  with  men,  The  fourth  proposition  was  tbe  passage  of 
as  arguments  agamst  allowing  tbe  former  to  a  law  to  give  women  tbe  right  to  vote  on  all 
vote.  He  gave  statistics  to  orove  that  since  matters  relating  to  tbe  sale  of  intoxicating 
tbe  agitation  of  women's  rights  began  there  liquors.  Tbe  report  of  the  committee  in  tbe 
has  been  a  decrease  in  tbe  number  of  births  Senate  was  unfavorable,  but  tbe  Senate  sub- 
among  the  native  population,  and  an  increase  stituted  a  bill  providing  for  special  elections  in 
in  tbe  number  of  divorces  and  of  illegitimate  cities  and  towns  to  determine  whether  or  not 
births,  and  that  consequently  tbe  conferring  liquors  should  be  sold  therein,  and  providing 
of  tbe  right  of  suffrage  upon  women  would  be  further  that  women  might  vote  thereat  upon 
a  dangerous  experiment,  regarded  either  from  the  usual  conditions.  When  the  bill  reached 
a  moral  point  of  view  or  as  a  question  in  polit-  tbe  House,  a  great  deal  of  objection  was  made 
ioal  economy.  Mr.  Burrage  of  Suffolk  said  to  tbe  special  election  provisions  which  it  con- 
that  if  the  Senator^s  arguments  were  sound,  tained,  and  it  was  quite  as  much  upon  that 
society  would  evidently  be  benefited  by  a  re-  consideration  as  on  account  of  opposition  to 
turn  to  that  condition  of  tbings  under  wbicb  women  voting  tbat  tbe  bill  was  rejected  by 
women  were  held  as  slaves.     He  favored  the  a  very  larse  vote. 

bill  on  tbe  ground  tliat  tbe  State  should  be  no  The  following  bill  was  substituted  for  an 
respecter  of  persons,  and  tbat  every  person  unfavorable  report  in  the  House;  it  is  known 
meeting  tbe  requirements  of  the  Constitution  as  tbe  **  civil-damage  bill  ^^ : 
in  regard  to  tbe  qualifications  of  voters  should  g,^  ^  ^  husband,  wife,  child,  jmrent,  gnaidi- 
De  allowed  to  vote,  irrespective  of  color  or  sex.  a^^  employer,  or  other  penon,  who  shall  be  uyured 
Mr.  Ely  of  Norfolk  advocated  the  bill,  and  con-  in  penou  or  property,  or  means  of  support,  by  any  in- 
tended tbat  to  give  women  tbe  right  to  vote  is  tozicatedponon,  or  m  oonBequenoe  oftbe  intoxication, 

simply  a  matter  of  justice.    Tbe  bill  finally  J? Sn^t^ti^'^oT  h^V^o'X^^ 

passed  tha  Senat^yeas  24,  nays  11.    In  tbe  ^^t^^y  jSr^n  wViJ^who^'SSuf  bV^li^ 

House  It  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  129  yeas  to  or  ^vinff  intoxicatiiig  liquors,  have  caused  tne  intox- 

69  nays.     Tbe  following  is  the  act :  ication,  m  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  pereon  or  pcRK>ns ; 

Comnionwe«lth,  oftwenty-ono  yettw  of  >go  uid  up-  S  JwrtS^hf  «r5h^.^Irf ^?  ^»V^f^ 

wanl,  and  ho  ^e  eduostional  qiiUfloatloM  required  ?S.~'°  «>*n>u»,  or  who,  h»ymsf  wm^  tho  tnaotor 

br  t£.  twentieth  «ticle  of  thi  .mendments  to  the  ^'J^IJK^^j/H  :„'™?,*"£y  KIT 'S^TJ"..^ 

CTonstltution,  exoeptini  Mupen  and  penons  under  S^*™  ^?  „'?^"'^'iSfi'3Ti!L  ^^ '  L'^L?-^^ 

irnardianihip.  who  atalThive  resided  within  thU  ?q»o»  "pW  5''l*^y«°.t'»«™"  •>»»««»»»«?.  ■»  ™?»o'«  <>r 

in  which  she  oUums  the  njht  to  vote  sU  moiths  nen  ^J  °U^^^J"  v       "^      .      TT    i  5' 

pnoedinx  any  meeting  of  oiti»ns,  either  in  wards  or  Si°!„S?'?iS?'^  ^^"T.^rf^JUT^'  ^Z  ""  ^ 

fn  Reneral  mietin?,  for  municipal' purposes,  and  who  !«!?  •^^'K^„^.i2f  Sf.^^iSn'^re?'  f  !£' 

All  sit^'i^wh'iS  €K?frSsj  riS''w^'".^bS^.^r.^°i2'hrown*nZ^; 

my  dty  or  town,  shalf  have  a  right  to  vote;  at  such  !^^?^Trf„i?  ^ft^^AM^n^^Z  S^L^ 

to^^  city  meeting,  for  mem^rs  of  ^U  com-  SS'Sec^^'^^i^S^  "^"'  to  or  .g«nst 

8io.  8.  Any  female  citinn  of  this  Commonwealth  ^m.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  Ite  pas- 
may,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  dav  of  September  in  ^^' 

Si^riJ.S£^"2^,i?nI^''h^iLt«.^r°.vM!;;^^        T^e  bin  is  dmilar  to  the  one  previously 

City  or  town,  aooompamoa  by  satidiaotory  evidenoo,  _        jt^i^vr       "«ri_T«iA  t^ 

thit  she  wM^on  the^flrst  day  of  May  of  that  year  an  Pa«e^  by  the  Ne^  York  Legislature.    It  was 

inhabitant  thereof,  and  that  she  desues  to  pay  a  poll-  amended  by  addmg  a  section  as  follows :  *^  Any 

tax.  and  fumUh  under  ottth  a  true  list  of  her  estate,  Doth  owner  or  lessor  of  real  estate,  who  shall  pay 

real  and  peraonal,  and  she  shall  thereupon  be  awessed  any  money  on  account  of  his  liability  incurred 

for  her  poll  and  estate,  and  the  aMossors  shall,  on  or  „JA^m  ♦ks-  ««♦  #«»  ««-  -«♦  ^#  i^;-  4-/^^^*   «,— 

before  tfie  flnt  day  of  6clober  in  each  year,  return  her  ?^^^^  ^^^?  a^*  ^^^  ^^J  ^^  ^'  ^^  /®^«?^  ^^l 

name  to  the  olerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  the  list  of  the  ^^  ^^  action  of  contract  recover  or  said  tenant 

persons  so  assessed.    The  taxes  so  assessed  shall  be  the  money  so  paid.^^    The  clause  concerning 

entered  in  the  tax-list  of  the  collector  of  the  city  or  exemplary  damages  was  stricken  out ;  owners 

l2I^;Il°.t.'^.?;ilf52L^flt!S  ^^^i^^^7 '''''''  *^*  a«id  lessees  of  buildings  who  should  rent  them 

same  in  the  manner  specmed  in  his  warrant.  ^      i*  _         ii«  j      •  •  xi^ 

Sic.  8.  AU  kws  inrelation  to  the  registration  of  i?f,  bqaor-selhug  were  made  jointly  respon- 

voters  shall  apply  to  women  upon  whom  the  ri^ht  to  sible ;  and  no  license  for  tbe  sale   of  liquor 

vote  is  herein  conferred ;  provided,  that  the  names  of  should  be  granted  unless  tbe  application  tbere- 

Buoh  women  shaU  be  placed  on  a  separate  list.  f^r  had  tbe  signature  of  sucb  owner  or  lessee. 

8x0.  4.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities  and  the  t«  4.1,-0,  a^nnf^  4V.i^  k;ii  «.«o  ^•J^.^i  ♦«.  «  ♦i,;«.i 

selectmen  of  towi  may,  in  their  discretion,  appoint  ^^  J?®  ^^^^^  ^^«  ^^"  ^^  orderwl  to  a  third 

and  notify  a  separate  day  for  the  election  of  school  reading  by  yeas  26,  nays  8.     In  the  House  tbe 

committees ;  provided,  that  such  meetin«r  shall  be  held  TOte  to  substitute  was — yeas  105,  nays  54. 
in  the  same  month  hi  which  the  annual  town  meeting        The  State  Detective  Force  was  abolished, 

of  the  municipal  election  occurs.  ^nd  tbe  Governor  was  autborize<l  to  apooint 

This  is  the  first  decided  triumph  of  tbe  wo-  not  more  than  two  district  police  for  eacn  Ju- 
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dioial  difltziot  and  two  for  the  inapection  of  petltaoii  now  ezista,  but  has  «n  OTollwit  ntoiwatarj 

factories  effect  upon  the  prisonen. 

TK«  »1«4^.«»4-  <.«^^.»  «-  ;♦  ^»o...»:i^  ««  ♦!»-  6*  The  enaployment  of  convicts  upon  public  worloi, 
The  contract  eystera  as  it  .prevwln  in  the  ^^en  it  can  fo  done,  is  a  feature  of  prisJn  labor  com' 
penal  and  reformatory  mstitations  of  the  State  mendable,  not  only  fh>m  the  standpoint  of  the  labor 
was  considered,  and  nnmeroos  measures  were  and  prison  reformers,  but  from  that  also  of  the  mann- 
proposed.  A  special  committee  reported  on  fa^urers  and  workingmen.  ,^  .  ^  ^ 
fhe  subject  There  are  three  systen.s  adopted  a^S^^^^^S^  rd''LlS'"w'i?^.  ifhK^SSi;^ 
in  the  employment  of  convicts :  The  contract  the  evils  of  competition,  mduces  to  a  lane  degree  other 
system,  which  exists  in  Massachusetts  and  near-  conditions  &r  more  iigurioas  to  the  hodj  poutio ;  and 
ly  all  the  Northern  prisons;  the  lessee  system,  that  work  which  requiroa  the  most  ex{)enditure  of 
which  prevails  in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  °»^lf  a"f  ^  ^^}  expenditure  of  capit^  is.  if  it 
States;  and  the  public  account  system  below  SJL^eSS^^iS^!^'  ^^' *  ^^  "^  °^  ^''^"^'  ^^ 
described.  Those  who  make  the  most  com- 
plaint in  the  State  are  engaged  in  the  boot  and  The  Labor  Bareau  was  instructed  by  the  Le^ 
shoe  trade;  and  they  complain  chiefly  of  two  j^slature  at  ita  session  in  1878  to  miJke  a  full 
hundred  men  employed  at  Concord.  The  rel-  mvestigation  of  the  question  of  convict  labor, 
ative  cost  of  labor  to  the  value  of  the  product  The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  made  in  Feb- 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  as  1  ruary  to  the  Legislature,  contains  the  results 
to  8 ;  that  is,  of  every  doUar^s  value  of  product,  of  the  investigation.  The  whole  number  of 
88i  per  cent,  goes  to  labor,  while  the  ratio  of  convicts  in  the  United  St<ttes  in  1878  was  89,* 
labor  to  product  in  prison-work  is  81^  per  197;  of  these,  there  were  und«*  contract  or 
cent,  showing  that  the  advantage  of  the  prison  employed  in  mechanical  industries  18,186.  The 
contractor  is  really  about  2  per  cent,  in  the  pro-  number  of  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  of 
duction  of  goods  on  the  average.  The  prod-  Massachusetts  November  1,  1878,  was  6,048^^ 
net  of  each  person  employed  in  the  manu-  4^097  males  and  951  females ;  of  these,  2,952 
facture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Massachusetts  is  males  and  748  females,  8,710  in  all,  were  at 
91,858  per  year ;  that  is,  48,090  operatives —  work.  There  were  1,642  males  and  16  females 
the  number  of  persons  so  employed  in  1875 —  employed  on  contract  work,  the  contract  price 
produced  $89,875,792  worth  of  goods.  The  ranging  all  the  way  from  5  to  45  cents  per  day. 
product  of  prison- work  per  man  is  $1,142  per  The  earnings  of  these  institutions  for  the  year 
annum.  The  200  men  employed  on  boots  and  were  $156,959.18,  and  the  expenses  $724,868.- 
shoes  at  Concord  produce  $228,575  worth  of  48.  There  were  employed  in  the  different  in- 
goods  per  year,  on  an  average ;  the  same  num-  dustries  the  following :  Manufacture  of  hats, 
ber  outside  would  make  $871,600  worth  of  200;  picture-moldings,  160;  boots  and  shoea, 
goods.  No  contractor  will  object  to  the  ab-  584;  Dru8hes,211;  cotton-ties,  26 ;  harnesses, 
olition  of  the  contract  system  on  personal  70 ;  stone-yards,  100 ;  slippers,  165 ;  cane-«eat- 
grounds.  The  contractor  pays  for  the  men  he  ing  chairs,  270 ;  clothing  856 ;  crocheting,  knit- 
contracts  for  through  the  whole  year,  whether  ting,  etc.,  65 ;  corset-making,  100 ;  laundry,  65 ; 
the  demand  is  good  or  bad,  and  in  some  cases  leather,  41 ;  prison  duties,  1,807 ;  and  the  loca- 
tbey  have  allowed  them  to  remain  idle  for  the  tion  and  character  of  the  work  are  given  in  de- 
reason  that  it  was  less  loss  to  pay  wages  than  tail.  At  New  Bedford  179  prisoners  were  em* 
to  make  goods.  With  rare  exceptions  all  class-  ployed  on  boots  and  shoes  on  public  account ; 
es  agree  that  productive  industry  should  and  that  is,  the  officers  of  the  prison  purchased  raw 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  prisons,  and  it  is  materials,  manufactured  the  goods,  and  sold 
self-evident  that  competition  can  not  be  avoided  them  in  the  market,  in  the  same  manner  as 
so  long  as  two  men  labor  or  are  employed,  any  manufacturing  establishment.  At  East 
While  it  can  not  be  proved  that  any  great  Cambridge  181  are  so  employed  making  brush- 
evil  growing  out  of  convict  labor  exists,  it  must  ep,  and  at  Deer  Island  100  on  stone-work.  In  all, 
be  admitted  that  there  is  a  seeming,  and  may  745  are  working  on  public  account  and  1,658 
be  at  times  a  positive,  evil  existing  under  the  on  contract  work — a  total  of  2,408  engaged  in 
present  contract  system.  After  a  full  discussion  industrial  labor ;  and  there  are  1,888  prisoners 
of  the  several  substitutes  offered,  the  committee  in  the  State  without  employment.  The  18,186 
conclude :  convicts  employed  in  mechanical  industries  in 
,  rnv  *  .-^  1  V  v  1 J  ^  V  V  «  1.  J  the  State  Prisons  of  the  United  States  earn  an 
I:  ?SSl^lSii!,^^\!;2?Kffl'S5^r^din-  .ve«geof40.centeperda^,which«ye.$l,684.. 
stitutions  from  contrectingout  the  labor  of  convicts  at  618.90  as  their  gross  eammgs  for  the  year.  At. 
lower  rates  than  the  average  of  outside  labor,  without  $2  per  day — ^the  average  price  for  labor  outside 
allowing  contractors  to  emplov  or  not  the  men  con-  of  prisons — these  men  would  earn  $8,122,576. 

'T.^^rj^W^^^^  The  whole  injury  done  to  labor  LrpLt" 

six  per  day,  with  the  old  rates  of  contract  per  day,  opnntry,  by  convict  labor  in  the  State  Pnsons, 

simply  aboliBhes  labor  in  penal  institutions.  thus  appears  to  be  represented  by  $8,122,576, 

4.  The  general  introduction  of  the  public  account  while  the  annual  products  of  the  mechanical 

system,  as  a  rule,  simply  aggravates  the  grievances  industries  of  the  United  States  amount  to  Jke 

^l^^^^^'^'^^'^'^^^^^'^'^y^'^^^'^^^  thousand  mUlu>n  dollan.    The  wages  paid  for 

6.  The  increosed  diversity  of  employment  in  penal  prison  labor,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  repre- 

institutions  tends  not  only  to  lesson  whatever  oom-  sents  a  product  of  $9,747,090,  or  less  than  one 
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fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  prodaots  of  the  tiibnted  bj  the  Gorernor  to  pnpQe  of  the  pob* 

United  States.  lio  schools  wbo  had  written  the  best  oomposi- 

An  act  was  passed  "  to  preserre  the  poritj  tions  on  kindness  to  animals.  There  are  now 
of  eleotions,^*  whioh  provides  that  in  nitore  five  papers  published  whioh  are  devoted  to  the 
onljr  plain  white  paper  similar  to  the  ordinary  protection  of  animals.  The  hamane  literature 
printmg  paper  may  be  nsed  for  tickets.  The  pnblislied  by  the  Society  is  to  be  found  in  Ore- 
bidlots  moat  be  nnifora  in  size,  each  one  bear-  gou  and  California;  F^ce,  Spain^  Germany, 
log  the  names  of  more  than  three  candidates  and  other  European  countries ;  also  in  Algiers, 
to  be  four  aad  a  half  inches  in  width,  or  with-  Calcutta,  and  Australia.  The  annual  expend!- 
in  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it,  and  twelve  inches  ture  has  been  only  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
long,  or  within  half  an  inch  of  that  length,  the  amount  annually  expendetl  by  the  organ- 
Ko  distinguishing  marks  or  devices  are  allow-  ized  charitable  societies  of  the  State ;  that  is, 
able,  but  the  head  of  the  ticket,  with  the  names  99^  per  cent  is  paid  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
€^  the  candidates  for  the  leveral  offioea,  must  human  beings,  and  about  one  half  of  one  per 
be  printed  in  plain  type  with  black  ink.  The  cent  for  the  wel&re  of  animals. 
nsmes  are  required  to  be  of  uniform  size,  or  so  The  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 
nearly  so  that  no  one  name  shall  be  in  letters  which  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  is 
less  than  one  half  Uie  size  of  those  in  which  stated  to  be  the  only  one. of  all  that  have  been 
the  majority  of  the  names  are  printed.  The  established  in  the  various  States  that  has 
printing  or  writing  for  distribution,  or  the  dls<  proved  in  any  great  degree  a  success.  The 
tribution  at  the  poUs,  of  any  ballot  printed  or  duties  of  the  Board  are,  nrst,  those  of  a  super- 
written  contrary  to  these  proviiioos»  is  punish-  vlsory  character  as  respects  the  railroads  them- 
able  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  and  by  im-  selves ;  second,  those  which  are  both  auper- 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  visory  and  judicial  as  between  the  railroads 
exceeding  sixty  days.  The  aot  does  not  forbid  and  the  public;  and,  third,  judicial  duties  as 
theerasnre,correction,  or  insertion  of  any  name  between  the  different  railroad  corporations, 
by  pencil-mark  or  otherwise  upon  the  face  of  The  supervisory  duties  include  the  care  of  ao- 
the  printed  ballot,  nor  authorize  the  rejection  counts  and  responsibility  for  returns,  the  ex- 
of  any  ballot,  after  it  has  been  received  into  amination  of  tracks,  bridges,  and  appliances, 
the  ballot-box,  for  any  want  of  conformity  with  and  tiie  investigation  of  accidents ;  the  super- 
the  provisions  above  specified.  But  in  the  vising  and  judicial  duties,  so  far  as  the  publio 
counting  of  the  ballots,  all  names  printed  in  is  concerned^  are  most  extensive  in  everything 
type  less  than  half  the  size  of  those  generally  relative  to  the  formation,  construction,  and 
used  on  the  ticket  will  be  passed  over  and  not  operation  of  the  roads,  and  the  whole  general 
counted,  each  ballot  being  otherwise  ^^ood.  State  legblation  of  the  last  ten  years  is  built 

The  efforts  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  are  up  on  the  Board  as  a  foundation.  The  juris- 
well  organized  m  the  State.  A  society  was  diction  of  the  Board  between  the  railroad  cor- 
formed  eleven  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  porations  is  both  large  and  final.  It  is  com- 
were  three  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cru-  polled  to  receive  aU  complaints  against  the 
elty  to  animals  on  the  continent ;  now  there  railroads,  to  investigate  them,  and  find  out  a 
are  ninety-three  in  the  United  States  and  three  remedy.  It  has  no  power  except  to  reoom- 
in  the  British  Provinces,  The  Massachusetts  mend  and  report,  but  in  practical  experience 
Society  had  then  a  single  prosecuting  agent  in  tiie  recommendations  of  the  Board  have  sel- 
Boston  and  about  twenty  others  throughout  dom  been  disregarded,  and  they  have  covered 
the  State.  It  now  employs  three  prosecuting  almost  ail  sorts  of  questions.  It  is  thought 
agents  oonstantiy  in  and  about  Boston,  and  has  that  this  principle  may  be  developed  so  as  to 
465  others  representing  its  interests  throughout  work  a  solution  of  the  railroad  problem.  At 
the  State.  Its  officers  had  then  prosecuted  a  present  it  is  an  experiment  No  small  portion 
few  violators  of  the  law,  and  investigated  some-  of  credit  is  ascribed  to  the  Board  for  the 
thing  over  100  cases  of  cruelty.  They  have  marked  improvement  in  the  tone  uid  charac- 
now  prosecuted  2,078  persons,  and  investigated  ter  of  the  railroad  management  The  mate- 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  remedied  21,756  cases  rial  interest  which  the  Bwird  supervises  is  the 
of  cruelty.  Drinking-fountains  are  placed  in  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  is  the  interest  upon 
streets ;  birds  and  deer  on  the  Common ;  check-  which  the  whole  industrial  system  hinges,  and 
rein  signs  at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  thousands  of  the  tolls  and  charges  the  corporations  annually 
the  horses  driven  without  check-reins  or  blind-  levy  amount  to  more  than  tne  entire  taxation, 
era;  extra  horses  to  aid  in  drawing  the  horse-  State,  county,  and  municipal.  During  the  ten 
can ;  horse-car  horses  worked  only  six  days  yeara  this  Board  has  been  in  existence  its  en* 
in  the  week,  where  they  used  to  be  worked  tire  cost  has  in  round  numbera  been  $162,000. 
seven.  The  great  dog-fighter  of  the  State  has  During  the  same  time  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
been  driven  out,  one  of  his  principal  survivors  corporations  have  amounted  to  $822,000,000. 
fined  $250,  and  othera  smaller  amounts,  and  The  cost  of  supervision,  therefore,  has  been 
dog-fighting  and  cock-fighting  have  been  sub-  almost  exaotiy  the  twentieth  part  of  one  per 
stantially  stopped  in  the  State.  Men  are  now  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  Commission- 
employed  to  kill  the  old  and  disabled  animals  ers  have  brought  about  a  uniform  system  of 
In  a  merciful  manner^  and  prizes  have  been  die-  keeping  the  accounts  oi  the  railroads,  which 
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was  done  for  the  first  time  daring  the  year 
1878,  with  the  certsintj  that  the  books,  pa- 
pers, and  accounts  of  the  railroad  corporations 
are  to  be  as  open  to  pablic  scrutiny  as  those  of 
the  State  or  any  city  government. 

The  hnsiness  of  the  fioosac  Tunnel  may  be 
considered  as  having  really  commenced  in  1876. 
The  amount  of  it  and  the  rapidity  of  its  in- 
crease  are  shown  by  the  following  statement: 


PARTICULABS. 

1S7S. 

isrr. 

isrs. 

Total  reeelpta 

$38,623 
40,779 

$i&a,i4i 

G0,2SS 

$209,410 

Total  expeoaes 

M),679 

Net  recelpta 

$87,845 

6^,715 
242,266 

$97,905 
120,S79 
8^997 

$128,781 

Number  ot  |MiMeiimr«. . . . 
Nttrober  of  tons  or  IMght 

154,46(» 
fi60,4S8 

In  1878  the  State  received  $41,000  as  a 
small  contribution  toward  the  interest  account 

During  the  last  year  the  **  constant-circuit  rail 
system  '*  was  tested  on  the  Fitchburg  road.  It 
differs  from  any  other  system  by  using  the  rails 
instead  of  wire  for  conclucting  the  electric  cur- 
rent. The  signals  have  been  found  to  be  reliable 
and  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them.  The 
track  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  mile,  more  or 
leas,  according  to  curves  and  other  contingen- 
cies. At  one  end  of  the  section  is  placed  a  bat- 
tery consisting  of  one  cell,  and  one  pole  at- 
tached to  either  rail,  and  at  the  other  end  is 
placed  the  magnet,  one  electrode  attached  to 
each  rail.  Thus  a  constant  metallic  circuit  is 
established  through  the  rails  and  magnet  At 
either  end  of  the  section  is  the  standard  bearing 
the  signal,  which  is  connected  with  the  circuit. 
When  a  train  or  pair  of  wheels  enters  upon  the 
circuit,  the  wheels  and  axle  instantly  short-cir- 
cuit the  current,  the  magnet  is  demagnetized, 
and  on  leaving  its  armature  the  tUgael  is  me- 
chanically thrown  to  danger,  where  it  remains 
as  long  as  the  wheels  are  on  the  section. 
When  they  pass  off,  the  signal  goes  back  to 
Rafety.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rear  of  a 
train  on  a  road  equipped  with  the  signals  will 
always  be  safely  guarded.  It  has  been  found 
by  actual  experience  that  the  rails  are  vastly 
superior  as  conductors  to  any  surrounding 
media,  and  that  the  electricity  will  adhere  to 
them  in  preference  to  passing  off  to  earth,  even 
during  heavy  rain  and  snow. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  been  so  far  modified  in  favor  of  fe- 
male education,  that  women  who  can  stand 
the  examinations  can  be  entitled  to  a  course  of 
study  under  the  faculty  for  the  M\  term  of 
four  years,  apart  from  the  times  and  classes  of 
the  men. 

An  important  change  was  pinde  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston.  This  consisted  in  an  en- 
tire separation  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  the  former  are  made  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  principals  of  the  districts  as 
regards  instruction.  The  superintendent  stated 
that  **  he  had  repeatedly  found  scholars  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  primary  schools  who  be- 
longed in  the  lower  classes,  and  the  reason  for 


this  was  that  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary 
schools  were  depleted  to  fill  grammar  classes^ 
and  to  fill  the  classes  thus  depleted  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  fill  them  up  with  pupils  from  the 
lower  classes.  It  was  m  this  system  of  promo- 
tion that  he  found  th&  greatest  cause  of  dis- 
content between  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  From  every  point  of  view  this  sys- 
tem was  an  abuse  of  every  sound  educational 
principle,  and  so  precipitated  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  pupils  as  to  drag  them  through 
it  half  breathless  and  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet  it." 

For  the  details  of  the  State  institutions  see 
the  volume  of  last  year. 

The  National  Labor  party  held  a  State  Con- 
vention in  Boston  on  September  12th.  Horace 
Binney  Sargent  was  chosen  President.  The 
nominations  for  State  oflScers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  For  Governor,  Benjamin  F.  Butler ;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Albert  C.  Woodworth; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Michael  T.  Donohoe; 
for  Treasurer,  George  Dntton;  for  Auditor, 
Davis  J.  King;  for  Attorney-General,  Horace 
B.  Sarffent.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

WJ^ereaty  This  goTeniment  was  intended  to  be  a 
govemmcDt  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  of  whom  95  per  oent  are  interested  in  enter- 
prise and  labor :  and. 

Whereat,  It  has,  by .  insidious,  nsniping,  and  cor- 
ruptly BclflHh  legi^mtion,  been  perverfeca  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  money  power  by  the  money  power  and 
for  the  money  power,  which  has  so  manipulated  the 
currency  and  repudiated  printed  contracts  as  to  enrich 
5  per  cent  of  the  peoi)le  b^  the  xobbeiy  of  96  per  cent: 

JRetoltedy  That  stability  in  prices  can  only  oe  secured 
by  maintaining  a  uniform  relation  between  the  volume 
and  the  u^es  of  money,  and  this  can  be  secured  only 
by  a  ftill  l^gal-tender  paper  money,  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  a  volume  tuat  shall  not  decrease  while  the 
population  is  increasing,  and  thus  acquire  an  inereaaed 
purchasinff  power  over  labor. 

Beeohea.  That  legal-tender  greenbacks  should  be 
substituted  for  the  national-bamc  notes  in  circulation, 
as  the  issue  of  money  is  an  essential  ftmction  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  not  a  part  of  legitimate  bankiiv . 

BeeoUoedy  That  we  favor  the  immediate  use  of  the 
coin  in  the  Treasury  for  the  reduction  of  the  bonded 
debt 

Reeohedy  That  the  soldier  and  sailor  should  recdve 
a  dollar  as  good  as  the  bondholder ;  and  if j  in  defiance 
ot  the  contract,  honea^,  equity,  and  national  honor 
require  the  payment  of  100  cents  in  gold  for  40  oents 
loaned,  it  is  alike  demanded  by  honestv,  equi^,  and 
honor  that  the  same  measure  be  mctca  to  thoee  who 
shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  country's  salva- 
tion and  received  a  depredated  money. 

lUeolved,  That  the  truth  of  tlie  Greenback  philoso- 
phy has  been  grandly  vindicated  by  the  adoption  of 
two  Greenback  measures,  viz. :  The  stoppage  of  con- 
traction in  1878,  thus  arresting  the  farther  shrinkage 
of  values,  and  raiaing:  of  the  greenback  to  par  by  reoeiv 
iiiff  it  at  the  Custom-House—measures  which,  if  adopt- 
edlin  season,  might  have  averted  six  years  of  unex- 
ampled distress,  and  the  opposition  to  which  by  the 
money  power  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  returning 
prosperity  to-day. 

Jieeohed,  That  a  mduated  and  progressive  tax.  on 
incomes  exceeding  $1,000.  from  every  source,  with  a 
total  exemption  of  amall  homesteads,  is  right,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  rule  that  taxes 
should  be  "  eoual  and  proportional** ;  that  the  ability 
to  bear  should  govern,  noher  than  a  rule  of  unifoim 
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penentagfli,  which  maj  leave  a  vast  anrplna  over  all  all  dUaena  of  ibe  United  States,  without  distinction  of 

tues  in  the  hands  of  one  citizen,  while  another  must  ori^,  race,  creed,  or  color,  must  be  protected  by  the 

go  hungry  to  nav  a  poll-tax.  after  having  paid  enor-  national  Qovemment  in  all  the  rights  granted  to  them 

mons  taxea  ana  autiea  upon  nis  consumption.  by  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  tnat  our  institutions 

Jtttol90dj  That  the  com  resumption  of  the  Bepubli-  rest  upon  the  equally  of  aU  men  before  the  law,  and 

can  party  is  a  aham  and  a  delusion,  by  making  paper  that  a  ftee  ballot,  uninfluenced  bv  fraud,  intimidation, 

bank-notes  redeemable  in  paper  United  States  legal-  or  force,  and  honestiy  counted,  is  the  li^ht  of  every 

tender  notes,  and  those  noto*  exchangeable  for  coin  oualiflea  voter ;  and  wc  demana  that  elecuons  shall  be 

over  only  one  counter  in  the  United  States  in  sums  of  free  ttom  all  interference  by  unlawftil  bodies  of  armed 

not  less  than  $50.  men,  and  shall  alao  be  fh«  ftom  the  interference  of  the 

BMolvtd^  That  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  shortened,  national  or  State  military  foroes  except  when  employed 
and  the  employment  of  yonnff  children  in  exhausting  as  apartof  a  0om«  oomiUU'ut,  We  denounce  that  fleroe 
fiMtory  labor  m  prevented ;  tnat  labor-saving  machin-  partisan  intolerance  which  prevents  a  free  balloC,  de- 
cry is  a  boon  of  Qod  to  the  eons  and  daughters  of  toil,  nics  freedom  of  political  opinion  and  action,  and  takes 
imther  than  an  engine  of  torture  to  wring  out  laiger  from  any  of  the  people  the  right  to  choose  their  homes 
profits  for  capital  oy  bringing  the  laborer  into  heart-  and  to  control  and  eigoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
oreakinff  competition  witnthe  muaolea  that  never  2.  We  deprecate  the  coum  of  the  members  of  the 
tire.  The  va»t  powen  of  nature  are  not  harnessed  by  Democratic  party  who  have  undertaken  to  revive  sec- 
invention  to  secure  even  six  per  cent,  dividends,  but  tional  animositv  for  the  purpose  of  securing  political 
to  relieve  the  human  slaves ;  not  houre  of  toil,  but  the  ascendancy  in  the  Southern  States,  and  who  nave  re- 
product  of  the  new  partnership  of  man  with  natural  vived  the  memories  of  sectional  strife  by  the  defiant 
forces,  should  be  the  rule  of  compensation,  and  de-  declaration  of  the  purpose  to  repeal  laws  made  necessa- 
mands  a  new  aystem  of  dividing  tbs  profits  of  ci^tal  ly  by  war  and  enacted  to  secure  the  results  of  the  war ; 
and  labor.  and  we  condemn  their  attempts  to  secure  by  legislation 

Jietolvedy  That  free  eohool-booka  are  an  important  what  was  not  accomplished  by  arms,  namely,  the 

part  of  the  system  of  free  schools.    To  snend  millions  establishment  under  toe  name  of  State  sovereignty  of 

m  buildings  and  teachers,  and  reftise  a  few  dollars  in  those  pernicious  doctrines  which  destroy  national  su- 

Bchool-books  except  by  enforoing  a  humiliating  con-  premacy.  and  which  in  the  past  have  led  to  secession 

feasion  of  poverty  upon  parent  and  child,  la  inoonais-  and  civil  war. 

tent  and  unwise.  S.  The  pledges  of  the  Bepublican  party  to  maintain 

Betolvedj  That  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor  the  national  honor  and  to  preserve  the  national  credit 

should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  employment  of  such  have  been  redeemed  in  the  &ce  of  bitter  oppoaition, 

labor  shall  be  on  tne  account  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  prompt  resumption  of  spedo  pavments  and  a 

alone,  which  shall  be  prohibited  from  selling  the  pro-  reduction  both  of  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the 

duction  at  a  price  that  shall  mtderbid  honest  labor.  public  debt ;  and  we  congratulate  our  fcUow  citizens 

Betolved,  That  the  National  Qreenbock-Labor  party  upon  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  revival  of  busi- 

will  support  no  candidate  for  the  State  Legismturo  noss  which  followed  the  honest,  prudent,  and  wise 

unless  be  be  pledged  to  vote  for  a  compulsory  secret  management  of  public  affairs  under  a  Rcj^ublican  ad- 

balloL  ministration.    We  are  opposed  to  repudiation  in  all  its 

Baolved^  That  we  cordially  endorRC  the  amendment  forms,  dther  by  a  "scaung''  of  debts  or  a  debase- 
to  the  homestead  act  presented  to  Congress  by  Hen-  ment  of  the  lespl-tender  ciroulation.  We  insbt  that 
drick  B.  Wriffht  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  his  noble  the  paper  and  the  coin  ciroulation  of  the  country  shall 
devotion  to  toe  cause  of  labor  we  extend  to  him  the  at  all  times  be  maintained  at  par  with  the  gold  stand- 
warm  sympathies  and  hearty  thanks  of  \he  Qreenback-  ard  of  the  commercial  world. 
Labor  party  of  Massachusetts.  4.   We  implaud  the  firm  and  patriotic  course  ot 

BooUmI,  That  the  ahameless  legislation  of  the  poll-  President  Hayes  in  maintuning  the  constitutional  pre- 
tax bill,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Court,  rogatives  of  the  Executive,  and  in  courageously  and 
impels  us  to  reaffirm  our  protest  affainst  the  outrage  succeesfUllj  rosi^tinff  all  efforts  of  a  ]>emocratio  Con- 
on  the  right  of  the  bollot  which  that  leg^lation  at-  gresa  to  cnpple  the  mnctions  of  the  Government.  We 
tempts  to  perpetuate ;  and  we  demand  tl^  thb  relio  reooffniae  the  earnestness  and  sinceritv  with  which  he 
of  a  property  qualification  be  wiped  from  the  organic  has  labored  to  restore  harmony  and  **  good  feelinzj* 
laws.  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  secure  purity,  cm- 

in-     T»       VI.        e^  A    o           x»                1.1  J  dency,  and  frugality  in  every  branch  or  the  public 

The  Repablioan  State  Convention  assembled  Mrvice,  and  to  cQvorce  the  dvU  service  from  the  man- 

at  Worcester  on  September  16th.    The  nominap-  agement  of  partisan  politics,  to  sustain  the  finandal 

tions  for  State  officers  resulted  as  follows :  For  <^Bdit  of  the  Government,  and  to  inaist  upon  free  and 


General,  Oharles  Endicott ;  for  Anditor,  Oharles  pies  relating  to  the  dvil  service  dedarod  in  the  Cln- 

B.  Ladd ;  for  Attorney-General,  George  Mars-  dmuitiplatform and le^ 

ton.    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  5n'de±ii5%^S?^!^oS^i;jtC~^ ^^^ 

The  Bepublican  party  of  Massachusetts,  st  the  close  wisest  legislation,  it  recoeniaes  an  honest  difference  of 

of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  history,  pledg-  opinion  among  ita  memoen  as  to  which  form  of  Isw 

ing  itself  anew  to  the  continued  performance  of  the  will  best  accomplish  that  end ;  and  the  queation  is 

duties  in  which  it  originated,  ana  to  the  defense  and  therefore  referred  to  the  people,  to  be  settled  by  them 


dechirations :  these  primary  objects,  snd,  believing  an  effectual 

1.  We  affirm  the  doctrine  heretofore  proclaimed  means  of  promoting  them  is  the  diflUsfon  of  frill  and 

and  maintained,  that  the  United  Statea  of  Ainerica  is  a  accurate  information  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  it 

nation ;  that,  while  local  self-government  in  all  mat-  heartily  sustains  our  State  Bureau  of  Statii^tios  of  La- 

tcrs  which  belong  to  the  Statea  must  be  ftilly  leco^  bor,  and  endorses  the  establiahment  of  a  national  bu- 

nized,  the  nationiu  Government  should  secure  to  the  rean  of  like  oharaoter.     We  agidn  demand  that  our 

citizens  from  whom  it  claims  alledance  complete  liber*  system  of  taxation  shall  be  so  modified  that  eaoh  per- 

ty  and  exact  equality  in  the  exercise  of  their  dvU  and  son  shall  contribute  only  in  proportion  to  what  he  ia 

political  rights ;  thist,  whether  sssailed  by  political  worth,  to  the  end  that  there  snail  be  substantial  relief 

persecution  at  home  or  menaced  by  tyranny  abroad,  from  the  existing  burdens  of  taxirtion.    Inooropiniony 
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the  time  hoB  oome  wlien  the  oxeentiTe  offleen  of  the 
Commonwealtl)  and  membere  of  the  L^^lature  should 
be  elected  for  a  longer  time  than  one  jrear,  end  the 
adoption  of  the  oon^titutional  amendment  providing 
for  Uennial  elections  and  biennial  sessions  of  the 
XiCfflslatiire  would  tend  to  give  steadiness  to  leglslatiwi 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  add  to  the 
importanoe  of  the  ofiioes  and  the  cars  of  voters  in  1111- 
ing  them,  and  would  roiieve  the  people  from  that  fre- 
quency or  elections  whidi  is  believea  to  be  no  longer 
conducive  to  the  welfara  of  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  The  administntion  of  the  State  government  dur- 
in^r  the  pas«t  year  has  been  able,  j ust,  and  eHioient.  The 
.pledofes  made  by  the  Bepublican  party  have  been  re- 
deemed, in  that  reforms  have  been  mitiated  and  ao- 
complisned,  the  State  tax  and  expenses  have  been 
reduced,  commissions  have  been  oonjtolidated^  and 
ofiioos  now  become  uxmeoassary  have  been  abolished. 
We  appreciate  the  eminent  services  ot  tlie  present 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwfaltli^  whoiie  pru- 
dence, sound  judgment,  and  integrity  ot  character 
have  largelv  contriouted  to  this  result.  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  woric  the  Republican  party  will  insist, 
in  the  words  of  Governor  Talbot,  *^  on  ajudidous  but 
not  penurious  economy  in  State  administration,  on  a 
discontinuance  of  the  State  tax  at  Uie  earliest  date,  o& 
increasing  no'ftuther  the  State  indebtedness,  and  a 
speedy  liquidation  of  existing  liabilities,  and  on  shut- 
ting the  door  of  the  Treasury  against  all  attempts  to 
secure  public  means  for  private  ends.** 

7.  We  commend  to  the  voters  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  nominees  of  thia  Convention,  whose  high 
character,  commanding  ability,  and  lam  experience 
in  public  service  are  jguarantees  of  official  rectitude 
and  a  wise  admimstration  of  our  State  affidrs. 

The  Independent  Democrats  aiwenibled  at 
"Worcester  on  September  17th  in  State  Oon- 
Tention.  Albert  ralmer  was  chosen'  President. 
The  nominations  for  State  officers  resulted  as 
follovrs:  For  (Governor,  Benjamin  F.  Bntler; 
for  Lieutenant  -  GoTemor^  Albert  0.  Wood- 
worth  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Michael  T: 
Donohoe^  for  Treasurer  and  Receiver  -  Gen* 
eral,  David  W.  Skillings;  for  Auditor,  Davis 
J.  King;  for  Attorney  -  General,  William  D. 
Northend.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Betohtdy  That  we  reco^ise  tlie  foot  that  difRsrenoea 
of  opinion  exist  regarding  certain  principles  cf  nar* 
tional  administration ;  that  while  we  may  differ  as  to 
the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  concerning  the  a4{uat- 
mont  of  vexed  national  questions,  we  are  all  united 
upon  the  common  platform  of  our  great  leadei^-eqnal 
rights,  equal  dutiea,  equal  powers,  equal  privileges, 
and  equal  proteotion  by  the  laws  to  every  man  every* 
where  under  the  Government,  State  and  national. 

JCesolred,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  the  ring  which  has  fiistened  itself  upon  the 
Commonwealth ;  that  we  put  the  seal  of  condemna- 
tion upon  that  growing  spint  of  **  Bourbonism  "  and 
*^  caste,"  which  conceals  itself  under  the  pretentioua 
title  of  the  **  better  element,"  which  sets  itself  upon  a 
high  pedestal  of  preeminent  right  to  dictate  and  to 
control  the  people  oecause  of  its  alleged  superior  pub- 
lic virtue ;  that  we  denounce  these  pretenders,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  great  common  people  of  ^e  State  arraign 
the  hypocrisy,  the  arrogance,  the  much-vaunted  self- 
purity,  and  the  spirit  of  unwarrantable  abuse  wMdz 
characterise  the  .modem  political  Pharisees  who  have 
so  long  misrepresented  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

JScsp/esi,  That  we  demand  that  reform  in  the  State 
government  shall  be  thorough,  impartial,  and  com- 
plete ;  that  all  useless  offices  shall  be  abolished,  in- 
competent officials  discharged,  economy  take  the  place 
of  extravagance,  thrift  supplant. waste,  watchf\ilne:« 
^uooaed  negligence,  energy  uproot  sloth,  system  re- 


place  oonftisien,  sad  honesty  prevafl  avenrwhciM^  t6 
the  end  that  our  noUe  old  Coomionwealth  nay  re- 
sume her  plaee  among  the  best  governed  oommunities 
of  the  dvuiaed  woricL 

Rmhed^  That  the  rights  of  labor,  the  creator  of  all 
▼allies,  should  be  respected,  and  to  tliis  end  we  com- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  National  Burean  of  Labor 
Statistios ;  advocate  the  rigid  enforcement  of  all  laws 
In  the  State  and  nation  £dng  the  hours  of  labor,  us 
well  as  tliose  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  child-labor  in  mills  and  ftctories ; 
and  oppose  any  svstem  of  convict  labor  in  our  prisons 
by  which  its  proaucts  are  biou^t  into  uxyust  compe- 
tition with  lionest  labor  outside  of  prison  walls. 

Ruolwdf  That  we  denounce  the  intimidadooof 
voters,  whether  by  force  of  ams,  the  more  eiviliaad 
method  of  social  ostiaoism.  of  pioaeription  of  em- 
ployees, or  of  the  withdrawal  of  bueinesa  ^atronaffs,  as 
opposed  to  the  s|nrit  of  onr  tew  institutionB  bxm  de- 
serving the  condemnation  of  every  true  American  citi- 


.fi^sofosi,  That  the  evila  which  now  afflict  the  State^ 
morally  and  llnandally,  mav  be  and  should  be  curea 
bv  unninching  firmness  ana  impartiali^  on  the  part 
ox  the  Governor  in  the  edministiTOon  oftbe  laws. 

RetoUtd^  That  the  creation  of  commissions  to  per- 
form the  dutiea  of  the  Executive  is  dan^rons  ana  ex- 
travagant, and  should  be  wholly  diseontmued. 

Jietohed^  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  don* 
ble  taxation  which  now  prevails  in  this  State. 

Uetolvtd^  That  all  promises  made  to  our  patriotio 
eoldiers  and  sailors  ahould  bo  kept 

Bmolviti,  That  a  pure  Buin<Bge  is  the  life-blood  ef 
the  republic.  No  ballot  ean  be  pure  which  is  not  ftee. 
The  way  to  the  ballot-box  ahould  be  direct,  easy,  nn- 
impedea,  and  seoure  fiom  espionage.  We  demand, 
therefore,  that  the  laws  be  so  ftamed  as  to  Insure  the 
one  without  impairing  the  others,  and  that  the  right  te 
vote  should  not  depend  upon  its  purchase  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax. 

Jfetolt^,  That  the  office  of  Governor  ia  one  reqnii^ 
Ing  the  hi^iest  executive  ability ;  that  General  ben- 
jamin F.  fiutier  will  fill  it  with  ecMuplete  success ;  and 
we  believe  the  multitude  will  applaud  in  General  But- 
ler the  citiaen  soldier  who  abandoned  a  lucrative  po- 
aition  in  private  life  at  the  first  call  of  hia  countey, 
who  has  served  her  with  untiring  industrj^  and  un- 
flagging seal,  and  who  liaa  snflbrea  no  associations  of 
party  or  predilections  or  political  pride  to  blind  him 
to  tne  true  character  of  the  struggle  in  which  the 
nation  was  engaged.  That  we  recommend  the  other 
nominations  of  uie  Convention  as  the  representatives 
of  State  reform  worthy  to  be  associated  with  our  ilioa- 
trious  leader. 

The  State  Oonvention  of  the  Prohilntloiiists 
assembled  in  Boston  on  September  24tli.  A. 
A.  Miner  was  chosen  President.  The  nomi- 
nations for  State  oflScers  resulted  as  follows: 
For  Governor,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  0.  Eddj ;  for  Lien* 
tenant-Governor,  Timothy  E.  Earle ;  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Charles  Almy ;  for  Treasarer 
^d  Receiver-General,  David  N.  Skillings;  for 
Auditor,  Jonathan  H.  Orne;  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Samuel  M.  Fairfield.  The  following  res- 
olutions were  adopted : 

Jim>lMd,  That  we  are  assembled  not  to  support  or 
to  defeat  a  man,  but  to  maintain  prindplea  that  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  welfare  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Jieaohed^  That  we  renew  our  protest  against  a  liquor 
policy  which  makes  the  State  an  ally  of  the  truHc, 
whion  wastes  its  wealth,  enslaves  its  labor,  begets  ito 
paupers  and  its  criminals,  and  destroys  its  homea. 

j£sm>lved,That  for  the  State  to  merely  tolerale  snoh 
a  traffic  is  dangerous,  while  to  license  it  is  infomoua. 

JUtoUstd^  That  to  overthrow  the  dram-shop,  whidi 
in  all  its  branohea  and  disguises  stands  as  thie  enemy 
of  the  schoolhouse  and  the  Church,  is  the  highest  liH 
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CeroBt  of  dvilintloii  and  the  most  immediate  duty  iio- 
{XMed  upon  the  people  of  Massachtuetts. 

Maol^edj  That  this  can  be  done  by  nothing  else  ez- 
eept  by  TOtes. 

Bmol9^  Thai  reaion  and  experience  teach  that 
nothing  is  to  be  hoped  in  tliis  warfare  tronx  men  or 
from  j^rties  who  compete  for  the  liquor  vote,  or  who 
fear  a  manly  utterance  upon  this  great  issue ;  and  that 
the  troffio  can  neither  be  supprMsed  nor  efleotually 
tbeokad  except  by  a  party  avowing  that  object  and  by 
men  elected  to  do  it. 

Smolv^d^  That  to  this  end  we  uain  present  to  our 
fellow  dtixens  the  names  of  men  whose  election  would 
proclaim  that  puMio  condemnation  of  the  liquor-traffic 
which  muat  necessarily  precede  its  destruction.  The 
taak  before  us  is  hard,  the  way  may  lengtJ^n  out,  but 
there  is  no  other  path  for  us  to  follow.  We  commend 
our  oauM  and  our  coune  to  the  considerate  jud^cnt 
of  good  citizens,  and  invoke  tlie  prayers  of  Chnatisn 
men  and  women. 

Bt$oh^d^  That,  aa  intemperance  is  an  enemy  to  the 
home  and  deala  ita  heaviest  blows  at  the  heart  of  wo- 
man, we  therefore  invite  her  earnest  prayers  and  effi* 
dent  work  in  behalf  of  our  cause ;  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  eager  hope  for  the  day  when  sex  ahall  bo 
no  lonser  a  condition  of  snflhige,  and  woman  may  bo 
permitted  to  use  the  ballot,  as  ahe  surely  will^  for 
nor  own  protection,  and  for  the  protocUon  of  society, 
against  the  cruel  wrongs  of  the  liquor-trofflo. 

The  Democratio  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Boston  on  October  7th.  The  nominations 
for  State  officers  resulted  as  follows :  For  Ooy- 
emor,  John  Quincy  Adams ;  for  Lientenant- 
GoTemor,  William  K.  Plimkett ;  for  Secretary 
of  State,  Michael  T.  Donohoe ;  for  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  David  N.  Shillings;  for  Au- 
ditor, Charles  R.  Field ;  for  Attorney-General, 
Richard  Oluey.  The  folio  wing  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

The  Bemoenits  of  HaaaachuBettB,  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, reaffirm  the  national  Democratic  platform  of 
1876  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
our  party,  and  oonmtulate  our  political  brethren  of 
the  whole  country  Uiat  these  prindplea  were  endoreed 
in  tiie  national  canvass  by  the  auimigea  of  a  decided 
majority  of  the  Amarioan  people  and  of  the  Electoral 
College. 

We  denounce  upon  the  guiltr  Bepublioan  party 
stem  retribution  for  the  great  public  <»ime  by  which 
the  people  were  deiVattdKl  of  their  ri^t  to  oe  gov- 
erned by  a  ruler  of  their  choice,  and  by  which  the 
elective  principle  was  wounded  in  ita  moat  rital  part. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
for  their  efforts  to  enforce  economy  in  public  expenses, 
to  abolish  useless  offices,  and  to  oorreot  manifold 
abuses  in  public  affiun^  not  least  of  whioJli  are  the  ex- 
duaion  of  intelligent  citisena  from  the  jury-box  and 
the  levying  and  maintaining  of  an  army  of  offidal 
hirelings  around  the  polls  for  partisan  purpoBCa. 

We  Believe  in  self^vemment  by  toe  people,  and 
desire  that  the  polla  slull  be  free  from  the  mterforence 
of  Federal  bayoneta  directed  by  the  intrigues  of  a  Fed* 
eralpartisan  Executive. 

MTe  believe  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  can  be  bet- 
ter preserved  through  State  authority  than  by  Federal 
interference. 

We  protest  agwnat  laws  which  authorise  the  ansat 
of  citixona  at  the  polls  without  warrant  or  hearing,  and 
the  Buppression  of  their  votes  by  imprisoning  their 
persons  until  after  the  election,  as  upturning  the  foun- 
dation of  fr«e  government ;  and  we  call  on  Congress  to 
aid  the  people  and  rescue  the  freedom  of  the  elections, 
undeterred  by  Sepublioan  damois  or  Pre^dential  va» 
toes. 

The  Democntio  part^  has  always  denied  that  any 
oonstitntional  power  existed  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  anything  a  l^gal  tender  m  the  payment 
of  debts  azoept  gold  simI  silver. 


We  affirm  the  obligation  of  publie  and  private  con- 
traotSj  and  denumd  that  pubfio  money  ought  to  bo 
kept  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  free  from 
control  or  use  by  speculators  or  favorite  bankers. 

We  rqjoioe  with  the  country  at  the  large  and  re- 
newed prosperity  that  attends  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing pursmts,  but  we  deprecate  that  Bopublicon 
policy  which,  having  destroyed  our  ship-building, 
placed  the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  ot  our  soil  m 
the  control  of  foreign  flags,  and  almost  banished  our 
tag  from  the  seaa,  and  miperiled  the  pursuit  of  the 
flahcries  among  our  hardy  population,  has  rewarded 
Great  Britain  with  spoils  she  never  could  have  con- 
quered, and  abandoned  the  trident  of  the  seaa  to  her 
nanda. 

The  election,  held  on  November  4th,  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  Long,  Republican,  as  Gov- 
ernor, by  122,761  votes,  against  9,089  for  Ad- 
ams, Democrat,  109,149  for  Batler,  Democrat 
and  National,  and  1,645  for  Eddy,  Prohibition- 
ist The  other  Republican  candidates  were 
elected  by  votes  ranging  from  126,252  for 
Lientenant-Govemor  to  129,024  for  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  state  of  parties  In  the  Legislature  was  aa 
follows : 


PARTIES. 

fiepubUcaas , 

Demoersts , 

KatioDSls..... , 

Totd 
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METHODISTS.  L  Msthodist  Episcopal 
Ohuboh. — ^The  following  is  a  sammary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
as  given  in  the  volumes  containing  the  ^^  Min- 
utes of  the  Annual  Oonferenoes"  for  1879 : 


snmo  cx)KTiBKKcn. 


Aritanaas. 

Baltimore 

Central  PenasylTanla. 

East  G«niiaa 

East  Maine 

Florida. 

Kentockj 

l^xinirton 

DttleBock 

TiAntHfffia 

Heine 

MleelMlppI 

Mla«niri 

xicwMnfc  ••••    •••••■••» 

Hew  England. 

Kew  Hempehire 

Kew  Jersey 

gewTork 
ewYoitEMt 

North  OwDHnn 

Vorthera  New  Torfc.. 

North  India 

North  Indiana 

FhllMlelphla. 

AoTMenee 

Bt.I>oalB 

Boath  Carolina. 

South  KaBMS. 

Tri^ 

venuout. 

TtrRlnla 

WafhlngtoB 

Wlhnlngton 

Wyoming 

Total 


TMTdtag 

Local 

..-w 

ST 

66 

8,020 

19S 

176 

82,020 

217 

128 

84,274 

40 

88 

8,200 

118 

70 

9,480 

86 

86 

2^ 

100 

169 

12,400 

100 

108 

16,074 

TT 

100 

0,826 

80 

42 

1,448 

ST 

249 

8,824 

IBS 

78 

11,694 

96 

881 

26,101 

184 

108 

16.020 

20T 

144 

S.%494 

84T 

147 

27,968 

188 

81 

18.001 

178 

196 

88,714 

8T8 

189 

48,698 

201 

220 

40,608 

48 

124 

8,762 

281 

116 

24,616 

88 

61 

1,468 

181 

228 

27.064 

SIS 

296 

41,010 

176 

9T 

20^ 

121 

184 

18,280 

89 

841 

26,026 

187 

942 

10,686 

vn 

182 

84.004 

181 

72 

11,676 

90 

es 

0;902 

116 

286 

27,118 

188 

147 

20,819 

218 

204 

26,980 

4,920 

^m 

687,808 

4S7 

4,960 
4,8n 

467 
8»287 

719 
2,602 
8,806 

928 

810 
1,807 
1,900 
2,499 
2,788 
S.106 
8,647 
1,448 
4,080 
4,901 
4,727 
1.096 
8.849 
1,068 
6,829 

&oes 

2,944 
1.610 
0,270 
S.001 
8,990 
1,874 
1,842 
8,124 
4,170 
8,900 
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"irr 

1 

ISl 

1 
1 

IIS 

>i 

1 

■". 
1 

IDO 
» 

1«I 

tw 
les 

in 

w 

1 
■1 

I» 
1H 

<n3 

CantnlOwuiH. 

Cutnl  lUUala 

SS!3?;:.f"::::: 

s 

t^ntnl  T«iuHWM 

OUiHEaanmu 

•■S 

ColombU  BlTcr. 

Ko«h.w(ChlD») 

ffi 

0™n,  ^  8-ll-r. 

1,<M 

^■;-:f— 

!.»» 

NorthweMSwtdiiih!*.!! 

■■s 

^i^SlL"-^-'-- 

|So^::i; 

ffi 

,« 

S2r?:^rr°;:::- 

IU8S 

11,81* 
UflK 

BfCTOe 

^Si."r^:-:::: 

1M>I  FiB  Cmfcf 

TMIS 

Total  iiDmb«  (br 

n.ttt 

ll,m 

1,6K00» 

iTD^tai 

Whole  Dnmber  of  members  and  probation- 
em,  1,700,802 ;  number  of  baptisms  daring  tbe 
year,  6fl,SS6  of  children.  68,218  of  sdolts; 
namber  of  ohurcbeB,  19,BQG,  of  tbe  probable 
valae  of  tS2,S20,41T;  nnmber  of  partoniirai, 
S,68e,  of  the  probable  valne  of  |8,446,092; 
namber  of  SuDdB^-wiboolB,  20,869,  with  217,- 
96?  officers  and  teaohere,  and  1,G49,81S  aohol- 
an.  Amount  of  benevolent  oontribationi :  for 
Oonferenoe  claimanta,  (127,002;  for  the  Mia- 
aionary  Societj,  $481,198;  for  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Hiasionerf  Sooietj,  $62,248;  for 
ohnrcb  extension,  (62,094;  for  the  Tract  So- 
ciety, (12,070;  for  the  Sunday-School  Union, 


(12,B7S;  for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  BodetT, 
(84,546;  for  ednoation,  (2T,07i;  for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  (2C,9S0.  A  compari- 
son of  the  statiaticB  of  the  Church  by  de4^e« 
rince  1777  shows  that  a  large  increaae  of  mem- 
bers has  taken  plaoe  in  every  decade,  except 
in  the  one  from  1837  to  1847,  when  the  Itetti- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  462,428 
membera,  was  separated,  cBnsing  au  apparent 
decrease  of  22,108  memiiers.  The  increase  of 
members  from  1867  to  I8T7  waa  625,627.  The 
list  of  educational  inetitutiona  of  the  Cborch 
Inoludee  34  univerdties  and  coUegea,  11  theo- 
logical inBtitntions,  and  90  seminaries,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges  for  young  women,  which 
return  altogether  aboat  21,000  students,  and 
property  (including  buildings,  grounds,  furai- 
ture,  apparatas,  libraries,  and  endowment 
funds)  valued  at  about  (11,600,000. 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  Fretdmeit'i 
Aid  SoeUly  was  held  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
November  11th.  The  receipts  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876,  had  been 
(76,260,  and  the  Society  cloned  the  year  with  a 
debt  of  (9,820.  The  whole  amount  which  bad 
been  collected  and  disbursed  for  the  pnrpases  of 
the  Society  in  twelve  years  was  giren  at  (788,- 
892.  Sixty  thousand  pupils  had  been  taught 
during  the  last  twelve  jeara,  and  pupila  trained 
in  the  aobools  of  tbe  Bodety  bad  taufcht  at  least 
three  hundred  thoaaand  of  the  colored  race 
scattered  over  the  South.  A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  inveeted  in  permanent 
school  property.     Of  the  special  work  of  the 

fear,  the  report  stated  that  seventy  teachers 
ad  been  sngtaincd,  and  a  miraionary  move- 
ment had  been  started  in  behalf  of  women  in 
New  Orleana.  Additions  and  improvements 
had  been  made  to  the  property  of  Wiley  Uni- 
verrity,  Claflin  University,  Cookman  Institate 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Meharry  Medical 
College.  The  last  institution  had  graduated 
three  claases  of  young  men,  several  of  whom 
bad  diatinguisbed  themselves  in  work  among 
yellow-fever  patienta. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Mimion- 
ary  CommitlM  of  toe  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
November.  Thereportofthetreftsnrer showed 
that  tbe  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
the  year  ending  October  Slst  bad  been  (661,- 
BG9,  or  (494  more  than  those  for  the  preceding 
year.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the  en- 
suing year  to  the  amount  of  (676,869. 

The  tenth  annnal  meeting  of  the  Eiecntive 
Committee  of  the  Woman't  Foreign  HittUmarf 
Satiety  was  held  tn  Chicago,  111.,  May  SSd. 
The  receipta  of  the  Society  for  the  year  bad 
been  (87,028,  The  whole  number  of  anilliary 
local  societies  was  2,172,  and  tbe  number  of 
contributing  members  C6,6G0.  "  The  Heathen 
Woman's  Friend,"  the  periodical  organ  of  the 
Etociety,  had  a  subscription  list  of  18,461  uamee. 
Eleven  missiouariea  had  been  sent  out  during 

The  (M>mmittee  which  had  been  i^winted 
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by  the  General  Conference  in  1876  to  farther  for  the  gradaal  redaction  of  the  debt  The 
the  design  of  calling  an  (Eeumenieal  Confer-  committee  had  obtained  sabsoriptiond  of  $221,- 
9nee  of  Methodinn^  reported  on  NoTember  6th  000  on  its  four  per  cent,  bonds,  conditioned 
that  it  had  laid  the  matter  of  the  proposed  on  the  whole  amount  of  $8(K),000  being  sub- 
Conference  hefore  the  representative  bodies  of  scribed. 

the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  the  Meth-  The  Mmionary  Board  of  the  Chjjrch,  at  its 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  American  annaal  meeting  in  May,  made  appropriations 
Weslejan  Charch,  and  the  Evangelical  Asso-  of  $79,946  to  the  support  of  the  toreign  and 
oiation,  in  the  United  States;  also  before  the  domestic  missions,  of  which  $15,606  were  al- 
representative  bodies  of  the  Methodist  Church  lotted  to  China,  $27,715  to  Mexico  and  the 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cana-  Mexican  Border  mission,  $5,S00  to  Brazil,  and 
da,  aud  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  in  $9,000  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference. 
Great  Britain.  Every  one  of  these  representa-  The  first  annual  convention  of  the  WomarCg 
tire  bodies  had  taken  action  in  favor  of  the  Mmionary  Society  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
Conference,  and  had  appointed  a  committee,  in  May.  The  sum  of  $8,719  had  been  collected 
or  provided  for  its  appointment,  to  act  in  the  for  the  use  of  the  Society, 
business  and  for  the  f arthorance  of  the  objects  III.  Amebioait  Weslbtak  CoNXEonox. — 
of  the  Conference.  The  committee  now  judged  The  numerical  strength  of  this  denomination 
it  to  be  necessary  that  a  joint  meeting  of  the  was  estimated  at  the  General  Conference  of 
committees  of  these  bodies,  or  of  their  chair-  1879  to  be  about  18,000  members.  A  pub- 
men,  or  of  some  persons  authorized  to  act  in  Ibhing  house  has  recently  been  completed  in 
their  stead,  should  be  held  to  prepare  the  call  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  free  of 
for  an  (Ecumenical  Conference,  determine  the  debt  The  Connection  has  a  seminary  at  Wasi- 
time  and  place  of  its  meeting,  suggest  a  basis  ogy,  Minn.,  with  about  $20,000  of  real  estate, 
of  representation,  and  provide  for  essential  $10,000  in  scholarships,  and  $4,000  in  endow- 
preliminary  details,  and  proposed  that  it  be  monts.  The  **  American  Wesleyan.^*  a  general 
field  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  6,  1880.  It  also  weekly  religious  newspaper,  the  '*  Children's 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  meeting  might  bo  Banner,^'  semi-monthly,  and  the  *'  Bible  Stand- 
attended,  not  only  by  the  representatives  of  ard,"  a  monthly  periodical,  are  published  by 
the  several  Methodbt  bodies  which  had  taken  the  denomination  at  Syracuse.  The  agent  of 
action  in  favor  of  the  GScnmenical  Conference,  the  Publishing  House  reported  to  the  General 
but  also,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  authorized  Conference  that  the  establishment  had  prop- 
representatives  of  all  other  Methodist  organ!-  erty  to  the  amount  of  $87,892,  and  $8,000  to 
lations  in  every  part  of  the  world.  the  credit  of  the  missionary  fund. 

II.  Mbthodist  Episcopal  Chuboh,  South. —  The  tenth  quadrennial  General  Conference 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  of  the  Connection  met  at  Pittsford,  Mich.,  Oc- 

the  Methodist  Epbcopal  Church,  South,  as  tober  15th.    The  Rev.  N.  Warduer  was  chosen 

they  were  published  in  May,  1879 :  Number  President.    The  Conference  was  occupied  dur- 

of  traveling  preachers,  8,457 ;  of  superannuated  ing  the  principal  part  of  its  session  with  the 

preachers,  806 ;  of  locid  preachers,  5,762 ;  of  revision  of  the  Discipline,  and  made  a  large 

white  members,  783,211 ;  of  colored  members,  number  of  changes,  one  effect  of  which  will  be 

1,428 ;  of  Indian  members,  4,698 ;  whole  nnm-  to  reduce  considerably  the  size  of  the  book, 

her  of  ministers  and  members,  798,862,  show-  The  denomination  being  strongly  opposed  to 

ing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  24,120.    Num-  secret  societies  on  grounds  of  principle,  a  reso- 

ber  of   Sunday-schools,  7.262,  with  54,667  lutionwaspassedthatnominister  should  be in- 

teachers  and  891,298  scholars.     Amoant  of  trodnced  to  the  Conference  who  was  an  adher- 

collections  for  Conference  claimants,  $60,425 ;  ing  member  of  such  a  society,  particularly  of 

for  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  $110,651.  the  Masonic  order.    The  Rev.  T.  H.  Lynch  pre- 

The  present  Book  Committee  of  this  Church  sented  his  credentials  as  a  fraternal  delegate 

after  their  entrance  into  office  in  1878  found  from  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methc^ist 

that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Poblishing  House  Episcopal  Church ;  but,  as  it  was  nnder8too<1 

amounted  to  $800,000,  of  which  $100,000  were  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 

in  ten  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  rest  consisted  his  introduction  was  deferred.    A  report  was 

of  the  vender^s  lien  on  the  real  estate  and  the  made  of  the  vote  which  had  been  taken  on  on 

floating  debt.    The  committee  undertook  to  amendment  to  the  rule  in  the  Discipline  in  ref- 

pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  as  it  accrued,  erence  to  secret  societies,  showing  that  it  had 

and  obtained  fh)m  the  other  creditors  an  indul-  been  carried ;  and  the  amendment  was  made  a 

gence  until  July  1,  1879.    On  May  1,  1879,  law  excluding  the  members  of  all  secret  socio- 

the  House  under  this  arrangement  hail  paid  ties  from  membership  in  the  churches.    An 

$10,500  of  interest  on  it^  first-mortgage  bonds,  invitation  was  presented  from  the  General  Con- 

and  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  hand,  an  ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 

increased    stock  in  trade,  and  a  constantly  the  Wesleyan  denominfttion  to  talce  part  in  the 

growing  business;  and  the  committee  was  con-  proposed  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Metho'llism. 

vinced  of  the  ability  of  the  House  to  pay  four  The  vote  on  accepting  the  invitation  resulted  in 

per  cent  on  its  entire  indebtedness,  meet  all  a  tie,  and  the  question  was  decided  in  the  iif- 

onrrent  expenses,  and  provide  an  annual  fund  firmative  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President. 
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Two  delegate!  were  appointed  to  attend  tbe 
Goanoil.  A  miniater  was  elected  to  serve  as  a 
general  conneotional  evangelist  for  the  ensuing 
loor  years,  and  have  charge  of  the  evangelistio 
and  missionarj  work  of  the  Connection.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  measnres  for 
the  incorporation  of  an  Educational  Associa* 
tion  at  Syracuse,  for  the  pnrpose  of  receiving 
pledges,  funds,  and  bequests  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  Weslejan  denomination.  A 
report  accepting  the  principles  of  the  so-called 
national  reform  movement  was  adopted,  in 
pursuance  of  which  the  following  article  was 
added  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Church : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  to  use  their 
Influenoe,  in  every  Ibasible  manner,  in  &vor  of  a  more 
comi>lete  redognition  of  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God  in  the  aecular  and  dvil  rulations  Doth  of  aocicty 
and  of  government.    We  therefons  require — 

1.  That  all  our  miniBters  and  membera  ahall  favor 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools. 

2.  That  chaplaindea  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in 
the  State  and  national  Congress,  be  not  aboliiiaod. 

8.  That  the  Sabbath  day  be  observed  by  ceueation 
of  all  labor  and  the  permiSBion  of  no  excursions  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

4.  That  the  name  of  Almighty  Ood  as  the  basis  of 
authority  in  dvil  government  shall  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  Amdamental  prindples  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodiist  Connection  of  America,  and  that  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  our  ministers  and  members  to  use  all 
feasible  means  to  secure  such  amendments  in  the  na- 
tional and  State  Constitutions,  as  that  the  name  of 
Qod  shall  be  inserted  in  these  mstruments,  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  dvil  government ;  as  it  is  Christ 
by  whom  kings  reign  und  princes  decree  justice. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  measnres 
for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  an 
institution  of  learninff  in  t)ie  West.  Three 
new  Conferences,  the  North  Carolina,  Western 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  were  admitted ;  and  au- 
thority was  given  for  the  organization  of  a 
Conference  in  Dakota. 

IV.  The  Mbtuodist  Chxtboh. — A  new  de- 
nomination has  been  formed  within  the  year, 
which  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  churches  and  members  of  tbe 
body  are  as  yet  mostly  at  or  near  Philadelphia. 
It  is  not  a  secession  or  an  offshoot  from  any 
Methodist  body,  although  many  of  its  members 
have  been  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  holds  to  many  of  the  usages  of 
that  Church.  The  doctrines  of  the  new  body 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  its  system  is  different  in 
many  respects.  It  recognizes  but  one  order 
of  ministers,  that  of  elders,  to  which  women 
are  eligible  as  well  as  men.  It  has  no  presid- 
ing elders  and  no  bishops,  but  the  Presiaent  of 
the  Annual  Conference  exercises  the  powers 
of  a  superintendent.  It  is  like  the  majority 
of  the  other  Methodist  bodies  in  having  class- 
meetings,  attendance  on  which  is  made  a  test  of 
membership,  quarterlv  meetings,  local  preach- 
ers, and  exhorters.  it  encourages  pldnness, 
opposes  display  and  raising  money  by  church 
f^rs,  and  attaches  importance  to  the  pro- 
motion of  holiness.     It  had  at  the  end  of 


1879  eleven  preaching  appointments  and  nine 
churches. 

V*  MxTBODisT  Chitboh  OP  Cakada. — The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  re- 
ports of  this  Church,  as  returned  to  the  several 
Annual  Conferences  of  1879 : 


CONFBSXMCES. 


Toronto 

London  

Montreal 

NovaScotU.... 
New  Bmoswlck 
Sewibundknd. . 

Total 


CtanlM 

Miahlm. 

Md 

8W 

255 

881 

924 

285 

165 

119 

61 

98 

76 

60 

41 

1,179 

SA9 

86,081 

8N7ST 

2t8T8 

9,640 

8.187 

8,165 

lS8,0ia 


The  figures  show  an  increase  of  408  over  the 
number  returned  in  1878.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  members,  8,817  are  classed  as  "  on  trial.'* 
Number  of  Sunday-schools,  1,762,  with  16,145 
teachers  and  128,609  scholars. 

The  Mmianary  Society  reported  that  its  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  had  been  $185,284,  and  its 
expenditures  $140,089.  It  supports  missions 
among  the  Indians  and  among  the  half-breeds 
in  British  America,  among  the  French  in  Que- 
bec and  the  Germans  of  the  Dominion,  do- 
mestic missions  in  the  several  Conferences,  and 
a  mission  in  Japan,  with  a  total  of  414  stations, 
400  missionaries,  75  native  assistants  and  teach- 
ers, and  86,688  members.  Of  the  members, 
8,149  are  Indians,  1,412  in  the  missions  to  set- 
tlers and  half-breeds,  488  in  the  French-Cana- 
dian, 199  in  the  German,  and  200  in  the  Japan- 
ese mission. 

VI.  Wesley AK  Methodist  Connection. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  embra- 
cing the  British  and  affiliated  Conferences,  as 
given  in  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  for 
1879: 


countries. 

Mflobm. 

OBtriiO. 

Mialt- 

Ob 
trtaL 

S«p«r- 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Forelfm  miiaioDS. . . . 
French  Conference.. 

877,618 

25,4Sr 

85,601 

1,868 

28,984 

719 

10,818 

76 

1,467 

1S7 

824 

26 

176 

28 

186 

1 

245 

89 

18 

8 

T^til 

480,668 

8^091 

2.006       SS4 

298 

m^vw 

The  itinerant  preaching  work  of  the  Con- 
ference is  divided  into  tiiirty*fbur  districts, 
with  712  circuits  in  Great  Britain,  135  circuits 
in  Ireland,  and  426  circuits  abroad. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tlie  W^leyan  MU-^ 
nonary  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  5th. 
Mr.  Richard  Haworth  of  Manchester  presided. 
The  receipts  of  the  Society,'  as  shown  by  the 
report,  had  been  £124,859,  of  which  £8,974 
were  contributed  from  the  mission  districts; 
the  expenditures  had  been  £157,217.  The 
Ladies'  Central  Committee  for  female  educa- 
tion in  foreign  countries  and  other  benevolent 
purposes  had  furthermore  expended  £2,261  ^ 
besides  furnishing  school  materials,  dothingi 
etc.,  to  many  parts  of  the  mission-fiekL    The 
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xnnnerioal  retains  show  an  inbrease  of  1,681  **  the  Birmingham  Branch  of  the  Theological 
ohoroh  members,  with  10,815  on  trial,  and  Institntion."  The  promises  made  to  tlie  Aoz- 
1,698  children  in  the  schools  above  the  nam-  iliary  Fand  amonnted  to  £100,000,  of  which 
her  reported  in  1878.  A  mission  had  been  £76,000  were  paid  in.  The  Schools  Fand  re- 
began  within  the  year  among  the  Telagas  at  ported  a  deficiency  averaging  £5,000  a  year. 
M^ras,  India.  The  mission  on  the  Gambia  The  foreiga  missions  were  prospering  in  every 
had  saffered  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  aspect  bat  the  financial  one,  in  which  a  coarse 
upon  the  missionaries.  The  operations  of  a  of  retrenchments  had  had  to  be  decided  upon, 
mission  at  Lagos,  Africa,  had  been  suspended  The  Conference  decided  to  give  notice  to  the 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  missionary.  Australasian  Oonf  erence  of  the  termination  of 
The  Wetleyan  Confer&nce  met  in  its  ld6th  the  arrangement  under  which  the  Australasian 
session  at  Birmingham,  July  22d.  The  Rev.  and  South  Sea  missions  are  supplemented  by 
Benjamin  Gregory  was  chosen  President  The  grants  from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
previous  Conference  had  appointed  a  com-  In  the  Pastoral  Conference,  a  proposition  made 
mittee  to  consider  financial  interests,  with  the  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
view  to  providing  means  for  paying  the  debts  of  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  for 
the  several  funds  and  preventing  the  accumu-  holding  an  (Ecumenical  Conference  of  Meth- 
lation  of  debts  in  the  future.  This  committee  odist  Churches  was  approved.  The  report  on 
had  matured  a  scheme  for  raising  a  fund  to  be  this  subject  stated,  however,  that  the  scheme 
called  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Thanksgiving  is  on  such  a  large  scale,  that  considerable  time 
Fund,  to  be  divided  among  the  educational,  must  yet  elapse  before  it  can  be  fully  carried 
missionary,  and  benevolent  enterprises,  and  into  effect.  A  legal  question  arose  during  the 
had  organized  a  series  of  circuit  and  district  discussion  of  the  report  on  the  revision  of  the 
meetings  to  be  held  in  behalf  of  the  same.  The  Liturgy  and  Book  of  Offices,  on  which  the  dis- 
committee  reported  to  the  Conference  what  cussion  was  suspended  until  the  next  Confer- 
they  had  done,  and  that  £175,000  had  been  enoe,  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  counsel  might 
subscribed  to  the  fhnd,  of  which  £60,000  had  be  taken  on  the  point  in  doubt  The  numerical 
been  paid  in,  enabling  the  treasurers  to  dis-  report  showed  tnat  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
ohargehalftheoonnectional  debt  and  pay  £12,-  hers  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
000  mto  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  of  the  new  Conference  was  877,612,  showing  a  decrease  of 
theological  institution.  There  still  remained  8,264  from  the  previous  year,  notwitbstand- 
twelve  districts  in  which  central,  and  504  cir-  ing  that  61,187  persons  had  been  received  on 
cuits  in  which  circuit  meetings  had  not  been  trial. 

held.    The  Conference  approved  the  scheme  VII.  Otheb  Methodist  CHUBOHxa. — ^Thefol-j 

which  the  committee  had  prepared,  and  ad-  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 

vised  that  the  remaining  circuit  and  district  Primitive  MethodUt  Church  of  Great  Britain, 

meetings  be  held,  and  as  many  local  meetings  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference  in 

besides  as  should  be  practicable.    The  income  June,  1879:  Number  of  members,  182,877;  of 

of  the  Home  Mission  for  the  year  had  been  ministers,  1,185 ;  of  local  preachers,  15,684;  of 

£27,011,  of  which  amount  the  home  mission  class-leaders,  10,454;  of  connectional  chapels, 

stations  had  oontribated  £2,090.    The  Con-  4,257;  of  other  places  of  worship,  2,058;  of 

f erence  approved  of  regulations  for  the  employ-  Sunday-schools,  4,022,  with  58,275  teachers^ 

ment  of  ^strict  missionaries  under  the  aireo-  865,004  scholars,  and  4,579  catechumens ;  pres- 

tion  of  the  chairmen  of  the  districts,  and  for  a  ent  value  of  chapels,  £2,288,787 ;  number  of 

more  general  and  systematic  emplovment  of  chapels  boilt  in  1878,  118,  at  a  cost  of  £129,- 

lay  agents.    The  Sustentation  Fund  was  es-  889. 

tAblished  in  1874,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  The  sixtieth  annual  PrimUwe  MethodUt  Con^ 

dear  income  of  £150  per  annum  to  each  mar-  fereMe  met  at  Leeds,  June  11th.    The  Rev. 

ried  minister,  and  of  £80  to  each  unmarried  Thomas  Newell  was  chosen  President.   Atten- 

miaister.    During  the  five  years  of  its  existence  tion  was  given  to  the  ease  of  the  misnon  in  the 

a  total  increase  of  £24,477,  or  an  average  of  £4,-  island  of  Fernando  Po,  Africa,  which  had  been 

895  a  year,  had  taken  place  in  the  allowances  broken  up  through  the  expulsion  of  one  mis- 

to  ministers.    The  fund  was  now  established  sionary  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 

in  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-three  districts,  and  death  of  another.    The  Conference  made  a  rep- 

the  number  of  circuits  paying  less  than  the  resentation  of  the  matter  to  the  British  Gov- 

minimum  had  been  reduced  from  872  to  217.  emment,  and  in  answer  to  its  petition  a  letter 

The  Committee  for  the  Extension  of  Methodism  was  received  from  the  Foreign  Office  stating 

in  Great  Britain  had  appropriated  during  the  that  her  Miyesty's  Minister  at  Madrid  would 

year  £9,588  to  188  chapels.    The  Committee  be  instructed  to  ask  permission  for  Mr.  Hol- 

of  the  Theological  Institute  reported  that  the  land,  the  expelled  missionary,  to  return  to  the 

expenditures  of  the  institution  bad  exceeded  its  island.    The  Conference  resolved  to  continue 

income  by  upward  of  £8,000.    Measures  were  the  mission  and  give  it  additional  force, 

adopted  to  retrench  expenses  and  secure  more  The  statistical  reports  of  the  United  Method" 

frequent  and   larger  contributions  from  the  Ut  Free  Churehee^  presented  to  the  Annnal  As- 

oharches  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  sembly  in  July,  1879,  showed  that  the  whole 

The  new  college  to  be  established  will  be  called  number  of  members  was  72,809,  of  whom  65,« 
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187  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  7,172  at  the  The  Governors  of  the  seTeral  States  are . 

foreign  stations.    The  number  in  Great  Britain  Agnaa  Calieutes,  F.  G.  Hometio ;  Campeaohj, 

had  diminished  477,  and  the  number  at  the  tor-  M.  Castillo ,  Oiiapas,  S.  £8c6bar ;  Chihuahua, 

eign  stations  had  increased  72,  during  the  year.  A.  Frias ;  Coahuila,  H.  Charles ;    Colima,  D. 

The  number  of  persons  on  trial  was  6,850,  and  Lope ;  Durango,  J.  M.  Flores ;  Guanajuato,  F. 

the  number  of  ministers  429.  Mena;  Guerrero,  M.  Cu611ar ;  Hidalgo,  N.  Crar 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  vioto ;   Jalisco,  F.  Riestra ;  Mexico,  —  Mira- 

of  the  MeihodUt  New  Gonneetum^  as  they  were  fuentes ;  Michoacan,  R.  Fernandez ;  Morelos, 

presented  to  the  Conference  in  Jnne,  1879:    C.  Pacheco;   Nuevo  Leon,  ;   Oaiaca,  F. 

r^umber  of  chc^els,  478 ;  of  societies,  451 ;  of  Meigneiro ;  Pnebla,  L  J.  C.  Bonilla ;  Quer^ta-' 

circuit  preachers,  180;  of  local  preachers,  1,-  ro,  A.  Gay  on;  Ban  Luis  Potosi,  C.  Diax  Gu- 

188;    of  members,  26,688;   of   probationers,  tierrez ;  Sinaloa,  L.  Cafiedo ;  Sonora,  L.  Torres ; 

4,181;   of  Sunday-schools,  449,  with  10,961  Tabasco,  8.  Sarlat;    Tamaalipas,  J.  G6jon; 

teachers  and  77,250  scholars.  Tlaxcala,  —  Lira  y  Ortega ;    vera  Cruz.  — 

The  statistics  of  the  Bible  Christiatu,  as  re-  Mier  y  Teran ;  Yucatan,  M.  R.  Ancona;  Zaca- 
ported  to  the  Conference  in  July,  1879,  were:  tecas,  T.  G.  de  la  Cadena;  Lower  California 
Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  276 ;  of  local  (Territory),  A.  L.  Tapia. 
preachers,  1,874 ;  of  cnapels,  988 ;  of  preach-  The  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States 
ing-places,  182;  of  fhll  members,  80,165;  on  is  M  de  Zamacona;  and  the  Mexican  Consul- 
trial,  904 ;  of  teachers,  9,758 ;  of  scholars,  50,-  General  in  New  York  is  Dr.  Juan  N.  Navarro. 
690.  The  returns  showed  a  decrease  of  528  The  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  is  P.  H. 
full  members,  440  on  trial,  and  215  teachers,  Mor«in,  appointed  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  had  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  Cornwall  vic^  John  W.  Foster,  transferred  to  St  Peters- 
districts,  burg ;  and  the  United  States  Consul- General  at 

The  Wesleyan  Be/orm  Union  reported  in  the  capital  is  Mr.  Lennox. 
August,  1879,  as  follows:  Number  of  chapels  The  army  is  composed  approximately  as  fol- 
and  preaching-places,  227;  of  preachers,  582.  lows:  20  battalions  of  foot,  14,640  men  and 
with  79  preachers  on  trial,  17  ^*  ministers,*'  ana  765  officers;  10  corps  of  horse,  4,840  men  and 
434  leaders ;  of  members,  7,240 ;  of  Sunday-  290  officers ;  4  brigades  fof  4  batteries  each)  of 
schools,  180,  with  2,896  teachers  and  18.521  artillery,  1,815  men  ana  148  officers;  coast- 
scholars  ;  of  day-schools,  2,  with  486  scholars,  guards,  71  men  and  22  officers ;  and  Invalids, 
The  statistical  returns  showed  that  a  decrease  265  men  and  19  officers;  total^  22,875.*  In 
of  50  members  had  occurred  during  the  year.  March,  1879,  were  published  the  names  of  17 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Free  Uoipel  or  In'  generals  of  division,  with  a  salary  of  $6,000 

dependent  Methodist  ChurcheswsBheld  at  Ash-  each,  and  45  generals  of  brigade,  with  $4,800 

ton-under-Lyne,  June  23d  and  24th.    Mr.  W.  each;  and  the  opposition  press  made  political! 

Oxley  of  Manchester  was  elected  President,  capital  of  **  such  an  excessive  peace  estabtidi- 

An  increase  of  885  members  had  taken  place.  ment  of  the  army,*'  and  of  the  fact  that  many 

MEXICO  (EsTADos    Unidos   db   Mkxioo).  of  these  generals  held  civil  offices.    A  report 

The  territorial  division,  area,  and  population  *  was  current  that  the  army  would  be  reduced  so 

of  the  republic  are  stated  in  detail  m  the  **  An-  as  to  save  $4,000,000  annually.    The  ordinary 

nnal  Cyolopeddia  "  for  1874  and  1875 ;  and  ref-  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  War  and  Ma- 

erence  may  be  made  to  the  article  Guatemala,  rine  have  for  several  years  past  averaged  over 

in  the  present  volume,  for  measures  recently  $8,000,000,  with  a  navy  comprising  only  four 

proposed  or  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  the  gunUoats. 

boundary  question  with  that  country.  The  Archbishop  of  Mexico  is  the  Rt  Rev- 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  erend  P.  A.  de  Labastida  ri868).    Thepredomi- 

Porfirio  Diaz,  inaugurated  in  November,  1876 ;  nant  faith  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  but  there  is 

and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  are  as  follows,  in  no  recognized  state  religion  in  Mexico.    The 

order  of  precedence :  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Rue-  Protestant  denominations  (Episcopalian  and 

las;  Interior  (Gohenuxeion),   Felipe  Berrioza-  Methodist)  introduced  into  the  republic  some 

bal ;  Finance,  Manuel  Toro ;  Justice,  Ignacio  years  ago  have  made  numerous  proselytes,  and 

Mariscal;  Public  Works  (vacant);  War,  Gen-  their   services  are  attended   by  considerable 

eral  C&rlos  Pacheco.  congregations.    It  is  reported  that  the  Roman 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus-  Catholic  authorities  have  sanctioned  the  print- 

tice  (and  hence,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitu-  ing  and  distribution  of  the  New  Testament  in 

tion,  Vice-President  of  the  Republic)  is  Ucen-  Spanish ;  and  a  Mexican  correspondent  regards 

tiate  Luis  M.  Vallarta ;  and  the  magistrates  are  it  as  probable  that  the  Bible  without  notes  will 

Pedro  Ogazon,  J.  de  Mata  Y&squez,  M.  Alas,  before  long  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 

A.  Martinez  de  Castro,  M.  Blanco,  Ignacio  Al-  people.    The  translation  already  admitted  con- 

tamirano,  E.  Montes,  S.  Guzman,  J.  M.  Ban-  tains  many  chapters  free  of  comment,  and  pr^ 

tista,  M.  Saldalla,  £.  Avila ;  with  J.  £.  Mnfioz,  sents  no  essential  departure  from  the  version 

Attorney-General,  and  D.  de  la  Garia  y  Gar-  commonly  used  by  Protestants.    The  Mexican 

za,  Procurator-Generid.  

— •  The  Oorenment  organ  statet  that,  •ooordlng  to  Um  kw« 

^  In  a  report  pablished  durtn;  the  year  bjthe  Hlnlater  ol  of  the  ooantrr,  forelgnerB  servlnfr  the  OoTemmeat  Id  aay  «A* 

the  laterlor,  the  popolattoa  la  flfan  at9,l8S,n7.  dal  eaped^  Decome  thereby  Meidean  dtiaeBa. 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Chnroh,  while  it  18  the  off-  were  set  down  at  $18,895,198.  In  general 
spring  and  protege  of  the  Church  of  the  same  aboat  two  thirds  of  the  entire  revenue  are  de- 
name  in  the  United  States,  is  neither  depen-  rived  from  the  castom-hoose ;  and  the  outlook 
dent  upon  nor  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  latter,  for  the  yield  of  that  branch  in  1879-*80has 
nor  is  the  Bishop  controlled  by  the  House  of  been  spoken  of  as  rather  encouraging,  with  the 
Bishops,  althoagn  created  by  that  body.  It  is  mention  that  the  receipts  at  the  port  of  Vera 
called  the  '^  Ohurch  of  Jesus,"  and  dated  from  Cruz,  the  most  important  port  of  tlie  repubUo, 
1865.  The  first  steps  toward  its  establishment  amounted  in  July,  the  season  at  which  imports 
were  taken  by  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest  are  usually  at  their  lowest  ebb,  to  9700,000, 
named  Aguilar,  and  one  Hernandez,  a  layman  against  $230,000  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  same  faith,  who  adopted  as  their  model  in  1878.  A  large  proportion  of  that  increase 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  stringent 
States ;  Benito  Juarez,  then  President  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities  for  the  pre- 
Republic,  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  undoubt-  vention  of  smuggling.  Sefior  Romero,  wnile 
ed  religious  tolerance,  affording  them  such  aid  Minister  of  Finance,  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
and  protection  as  he  had  in  his  power.  In  1868  contrabandists  by  his  indefatigable  labors  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Chauncey  Riley,  a  native  of  suppress  the  chronic  system  of  corruption  so 
Chili,  but  of  Americanparentage  and  educated  long  deplored  in  the  Mexican  customs  service ; 
and  ordained  in  New  York,  and  some  time  rec-  and  it  was  calculated  that  his  internal  revenue 
tor  of  a  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  church  law  would  add  $5,000,000  annually  to  the  na- 
exclusively  devoted  to  service  in  the  Spanish  tional  revenue.  Smuggling  and  contraband 
language,  was  invited  to  Mexico  ^*  to  help  the  trade  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in 
new  congragation  in  their  labors,"  he  hav-  the  spring  session,  when  an  act  was  passed 
ing  become  known  to  them  as  the  author  of  a  making  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  a  penal 
volume  on  the  right  and  duty  of  all  men  to  offense.  This  measure  was  adopted  experi- 
search  the  Scriptures,  which,  with  pamphlets  mentidly,  and  the  question  was  to  be  recon- 
discussing  the  same  and  other  kindred  sub-  ridered  at  the  autumn  session,  opening  in  Sep- 

1'ects,  were  widely  circulated  in  tlie  republic  tember. 

n  1871  Manual  Aguas,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  The  Supreme  Court  bos  decided  the  exist- 

had  been  appointed  to  resist  from  the  pulpit  ence  of  custom-houses  in  the  interior  to  be 

the  diffusion  of  the  reformed  creed,  became  unconstitutional.    With  their  removal,  if  it  be 

himselfa  proselyte  and  joined  Dr.  Riley.    They  effected,  many  grave  hindrances  to  commerce 

obtained  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  two  and  travel  will  cease. 

recently  sequestrated  churches  in  the  capital,  As  sti^bed  in  the  *' Annual  Cyclopedia  *'  for 

and  extended  their  missionary  labors  to  various  1878,  the  national  debt  of  Mexico  has  been 

other  cities.    Aguas  was  elected  to  the  bish-  estimated  by  a  British  writer  at  $395,500,000; 

opric  in  the  same  year,  but  died  in  1872,  before  but  these  figures  include  the  claims  referring 

he  was  consecrated.    In  1874  the  House  of  to  the  Maximilian  empire,  which  have  never 

Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  been  recognized  by  the  republican  Government, 

the  United  States  was  petitioned  to  superintend  We  transcribe  the  subjoined  table  and  remarks 

the  affairs  of  the  Mexican  Church,  and  seven  from  Minister  Foster's  dispatch  to  the  Depart- 

members  of  that  body  were  appointed  to  the  ment  of  State  at  Washington  under  date  of 

charge,  from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  October  8, 1878 : 
election,  as  second  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  the 

Valley  of  Mexico,  of  Dr.  RUey,  who  was  oon-  «"^  bkcooxizid  national  debt  of  mxxioo. 

??r7'?''*^T?^  n?'^"^ l^  '^iSSdinio.iafissi %»xm:ao 

1879.    This  Ohurch  had,  accordmg  to  a  report       Coovention  ouima,  etc 4371,614 

published  in  the  same  year,  57  congregations  in       interest  doA  in  is62 ;. .     I8,g8i,7>8 

Its  charge,  with  8,500  communicants  and  a  large         Total  Britith  debt $6ft,siU66T 

number  of  unconfirmed  attendants;   9  day-    Total SMotsb  debt 9.4«o,98S 

schools,  where  over  200  children  were  tougbt ;  JS^J^^^L^iii^:^  i^Hmm^     *■"•''" 

and  an  extensive  publication  depot  Minam 44,160,861 

A  Catholic  convent  and  monastery,  surrepti-  _^,  _            .  ^                             •.«.«».*« 

tiously  established  at  Quer6taro,  was  closed  by  cwiSImjS^^                                  •'ItSSo 

the  State  au thorities.  Amerinn  cdOms  awards,  balanoe 8,879t,128 

In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  jear  1879-'80,         Total  fo«ign  debt iH^^ 

the  national  revenue  was  estimated  at  $16,- 

550,000,  exclunve  of  the  yield  of  the  Post-  In  1861,  by  a  decree  of  CongroM,  the  payment  of 

Office  Department,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  interost on allthe foreign dcU was  Busnenaedfo^ 

naf;/«ntti  «>Lv««.^«   ««^  ^^  ♦u^  V V  ^e    JLv  ycftrs,  slthoueh  very  httle  interest  has  been  paid  smoe 

nationid  property,  wid  of  the  branch  of  public  {^j^: ^^  sinoe  1861  the  Mexican  QovemSont  has 
instruction  (old  fund),  etc.,  which  in  1878-*79  paid  no  interest  on  any  of  its  foreign  debt  up  to  the 
aggregated  rather  more  than  $500,000.  In  the  present,  the  transactions  under  the  Mftximilian  em- 
foregoing  estimate  is  included  an  item  of  $500,-  W^  ^"^^  ^hi«  taken  into  account  It  is  a  question  of 
000  representing  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  cot-  fera;$:^±ri^dt2^4tX,^ 
ton  and  woolen  stuffs  of  home  manufacture,  of  the  ability  and  probabUity  of  the  payment  by 
The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same  year  Mexico  of  its  foreign  debt,  or  at  least  of  the  reaun^ 
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1869. 
18T0. 
1871. 
1878. 

1878. 

1»74. 

1875. 

1(»76 

1877. 

Id78. 


^f^ 

tmpm^ 

$1,708,890 

$8458,630 

1,488.066 

4,654,410 

1,986,676 

6,845,065 

8,817,080 

4,815,980 

8,487,660 

6^870,680 

8,788,860 

5,628,065 

8,608/it6 

6,424,555 

8,dlU,(;<30 

8,511,180 

8,984,;i:85 

4,877.550 

8,68^410 

8.666,6M 

The  chief  articles  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1878  were  mahogany  of  the  value 
of  $1,208,865,  and  unrefined  sugar,  $160,450; 
whUe  the  chief  imports  therefrom  were  cotton 
fabrics  of  the  value  of  $2,011,785 ;  linens,  $857,- 
660 ;  and  iron,  wrought  and  nnwrought,  $428,^ 
S15.  The  declared  xalue  of  the  silver  ore  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  in  1869  was  $400 ;  1870, 
$16,750;  1871,  $148,870;  1872,  $128,215; 
1873,  $80,095;  1874,  $11,270;  1875,  $89,595; 
1876,  $72,760;  1877,  $72,690 ;  1878,  $25,880. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  UnitcNd  States  in  the  jears  ending  Septem- 
ber 80,  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  were  as  follows: 


ABTICLn. 


i8r6. 


larr. 


I 


18T8. 


$788  16 

8,580  18> 

1,654  48 

17,578  f)6 

46  77 

86  00 

17,606  89 

629,816  80 


$17  94 

8S5  10 

888  00 
10,888  86 


80,681  88 
1,418,678  ^8 


tion  of  its  interott  A  debt  of  $180,000,000  is  not  an 
ezoessive  burden  for  nine  millions  of  people,  even  if 
it  bad  to  be  paid  in  iii]l ;  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  might  be  reduood  from  85  to  60  per  oent. 
by  agreement  with  the  creditoia,  if  any  reliable  assor- 
anoe  could  be  given  of  ooitain  and  regular  payments  of 
intercut  in  the  future.  But  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  if  the  oountiy  is  to  be  afllcted  by  a  revoluti9n 
every  few  years,  as  has  been  its  past  histoxy,  there  is 
little  or  no  probiibLlity  that  either  principal  or  interest 
will  be  pidd.  With  peace  and  good  govomment,  pros- 
perity and  competence  would  gradually  return,  and 
the  marvelous  natural  resources  of  the  ooantrr  could 
be  developed  in  such  measure  as  to  aiford  the  uovem- 
ment  the  means,  in  time,  of  retetablishing  its  foreign 
credit  But  justice  to  Mexioo  requires  timt  it  shoiDd 
be  stated  that  at  present  the  Government  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  resume  the  full  weight  of  its  foreign  obliga- 
tions. The  incessant  march  of  revolutions,  as  Senor 
Payno  expresses  it,  has  consumed  the  wealth  which 
the  oolonial  order  acoumnlatod,  paralyzed  business  and 
I>ublio  enterprises,  diaoiganized  the  economic  regula- 
tions of  the  Government  oorruptod  die  revenue  col- 
lection, and  left  the  country  impoverished  to  an  ex- 
tent hardly  equaled  in  any  other  Spanish- American 
country.  The  national  Treasury  is  just  now  in  no 
condition  to  assume  obligations  additional  to  the  or- 
dinary and  necesaaiy  current  expensea  of  Government 
It  has  recentiy  been  compelled  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial offlcials  on  account  of  the  absence  of  receipts  to 
nay  them.  It  is  now  owinff  the  United  States  over 
$8,000,000  *  under  the  late  (Saims  convention,  and  to 
tiie  Mexican  Railway  Company,  sajr,  $2,000,000 ;  and 
as  it  appears  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  paying  the 
debts  last  contracted  m  preference  to  the  old  ones, 
these  two  are  likely  to  receive  attention  first :  and  in 
the  present  and  prospective  state  of  public  affidrs  and 
of  the  TreasuiT,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  it  will 
not  be  tiiougnt  neoessaiy  to  continue  its  default  on 
the  payment  of  the  last-named  of  these  two.  The 
prospect,  therefore,  for  an  early  resumption  of  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  does  not  ap- 
}>ear  to  be  veiy  flattering.  I  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  dispatch  the  laige  interior  debt  of 
the  country,  which,  in  addition  to  the  flmded  part ^  is 
made  up  or  a  large  amount  of  unadjusted  claims,  which 
increase  enormously  with  each  succeeding  revolution. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  total  valne 
of  the  exports  varies  from  $25,000,000  to  $85,- 
000,000  annually,  and  that  of  the  imports  from 
$27,000,000  to  $80,000,000 ;  but  habitual  smug- 
glii^  renders  it  impossible  to  regard  these  fig- 
nres  as  even  an  approximation  to  truth.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  concerning 
the  fcH'eign  trade  of  Mexico,  it  would  not  be 
rash  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  imports  at 
double  the  amount  officially  reported ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  value  of  the  bullion 
sent  out  of  the  country.  Less  than  one  third  of 
the  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  and  rather 
more  than  one  third  with  Great  Britain.  Ot 
the  exports  of  1876,  declared  at  $25,485,000, 
silver  amounted  to  about  $15,000,000,  copper 
ore,  cochineal,  indigo,  etc.,  being  among  the 
other  leading  articles. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  total  values 
of  the  exports  (excluding  shipments  in  tran- 
situ) to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  im- 
ports of  British  and  Irish  commodities,  during 
the  decade  from  1869  to  1878: 

•  The  aaaual  InaUIhnents  (8800.000)  of  this  awsrd  have  up         The  imports  at  the  port  of  Matamoros  from 

15  ^  KSf?*  ??•  ^  pmwtoaiiy  prid.  A  j5«»tpw«oii    ^he  United  States  in  the  years  ending  Septem- 

of  the  1878  Installment  wts  made  up  of  volontary  coDtrlba-     ,       ^^   loprtr ^  lo^o    -.1.^. 

tiooi  ftom  dtteas  throafhoat  the  oountiy.  ber  30,  1877  and  1878,  were : 


Ashes,  voksnio.. 

Besas. 

Blrd-Med 

Books 

Oder 

Chide. 

Cbooolats 

Codilneal 

Coffira 

Copper. 

Dyestuff 

Esparto-grtis . . . 

Festhers 

Flfores,  wax.... 

Flah,dx7 

Fnifts. 

Fustic 

Garlic 

Hair,  horse 

Herhs,  medldnsL 

Hemp 

Hides  and  skins. 

Honef..... 

Indigo 

Jsfaip 

Lesther 

Loffvaffs.. 

Msrhle 

Metals 

Misodlaneoas . . . 

Onyx 

Opals 

PaintlngB 

Paper 

£fPP«'- 

PUnta 

Retomedgtwds.. 

Rnbhsr 

Bam 

Bafl^oD 

Bamples  and  carl- 

osltieB 

Bilrer,  old. 

Birap 

Buf^. 

Tohacoa 

TripoU 

Vaoina. 

Woods 


778  74 

84  00 

868  61 

8,74180 


85 
11,148  85 


88  84 

1,888  78 

875  87 

886,0M90 

81  89 

1,7«>88 

815  80 

48  58 

5,708  88 

618  47 

108  48 

10318  88 


080  00 
80  00 

•  «  •  •  « 

180  25 
8,714  41 
8,618  48 


881  88 


184  44 

400  T5 
176  87 
788  48 
688  48 
888,414  68 


1,408  06 

1,180  07 

88  00 

»  •  •  •  a 

1,887  88 

878  78 

1,468  85 

1,718  58 

150  00 


817  51 

880  80 

45  00 

84,788  7« 

16,887  00 


803,018  80 
8,886  85 


TVylsIs |8V877,816  77 


87  48 

148  00 

608  84 

8,71175 

86  00 

64  85 


106J86  55 

88,580  16 

88  88 

118,867  00 

6,188  10 


tS,108«606  67 


$568'88 

46,000  84 

■  «  a      •  •  •  • 

8S.568  88 

885,608  84 

886  86 

666  86 

608  60 
166  86 

488*88 
456  48 

494,878  78 

756  88 
8488  88 

811  68 

846  06 

484  86 

4,881  64 

"'6*88 

806  68 

8,796  66 

6^660  86 

885  5T 

8,800  66 

•  •••••  • 

71,686  81 
8,114  48 

68,76166 
808  06 


6]tOBT,818  88 
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▲snoLn. 


Afrteottonl  UnpleoMBta 

AwindbMr , 

Bookf 

MAnafketarof  of  bnM 

Brwd  tad  bmdstallii 

Osnd  lea 

CarrUirei , 

Cotton  ffoodt.  eolond 

OottoiL.  bfeaishAd  And  unbloaohod. 

OutiidffM  and  anu 

Cbomteala 

Ewtlionwtfo 

Fancy  artieiee 

HanaflKtaras  of  gitm 

Uanalketares  of  rabber 

Bar-iron  and  nalli 

Machinery 

MannflMtarea  of  ifon  and  ataal. .. 

Bootaand  shoeai 

ManaflMjtoraa  of  leather 

lime  and  cement 

Matches. 

Biamlnatittg  oUa 

IJaaeed  and  all  other  oUi 

Oonpowder 

Paint  and  ramlah 

Paper 

Perftamery 

Baooa  batter,  cheese,  and  hvd. . . 
Pbtatoea  and  other  Temtablea. . . . 

Kioe. 

Salt 


18t?. 


Boales 

Bewlny-nnKshlnea 

Btaroh 

Soap , 


Banr. 

Tobacco,  iMf. 


Wearlnir  apparel 

llannfhrtnrea  of  wood. 
MannlhctUTM  of  wool. 


Total. 


$890 

8,896 

848 

885 

110,019 

14,088 

1^ 

8l^l8l 

80U«867 
9,449 
14414 
4J89 
8,088 
&,548 
S,BS8 
4,800 

88,905 
4,444 

89,8G« 
80S 
191 
MT 

40,798 

830 

4,711 

1,311 

0,094 

818 

48,863 

8,604 

8,488 

866 

1,083 

89337 
7,671 

14,472 

86,946 

14^930 
0,804 

80,886 
8,963 


isra. 


IZFOBTI  Df  IfVli 


$9A336 


81.811 

18,6S6 

648 

871 

106,060 

11,408 

8,029 

100467 

106,185 

6,788 

16,010 

660 

6,148 

11,464 

848 

0,870 

86,884 

4,170 

87,291 

1,206 

414 

1,086 

81,418 

5^7 

1,108 

1,840 

9,218 
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Hides,  skins,  hair. 

Wool 

laOe-fiber. 

Ltveanlmala 

Cmde  sana|iarllla. 
Copper,  In  pigi.... 

Home 

Misoetiaaeoua. . . . . 


Total. 


191,068  Iba. 

847,148   - 
2,727  head 
8,098  Iba. 
81,486   •* 


ValM.l 
dlsf  ehaifM. 


8488,168 

17,505 

10,486 

5,605 

280 

8,248 

400 

1,078 

$^176,681 


48,108 
8,914 

1,119 

83S 

887 

81,730 

6,981 
88.064 
89,610 
60,871 

7,147 
80,628 

2,488 


The  exports  from  Merida,  Tacaton  (throngh 
the  small  port  of  Progreso),  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1878,  were  of  tiie  valae  of 
$1,194,277;  of  which  $007,289  were  to  the 
United  States,  including  henequ&n  or  Sisal  hemp 
of  the  valae  of  $848,128;  deerskins,  $11,195; 
hammocks,  $14,068 ;  hides^  $16,478,  etc  The 
value  of  the  imports  was  considerabljr  under 
$1,000,000. 

The  aggregate  Talae  of  the  exports  from 
Mazatlan,  on  the  Gnlf  of  Oalifomia,  in  the  jear 
ending  Jane  80,  1878,  was  $8,689,702.  The 
trade  of  Mazatlan  with  the  United  States  for 
that  year  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table: 


ARTICLES. 


886^011 


The  commodities  most  lar^ly  imported  in 
the  same  years  from  other  ooantries  than  the 
United  States  were  coffee  of  the  values  of 
$126,166  in  1877  and  $100,763  in  1878 ;  cot- 
ton  fabrics,  $819,211  in  1877  and  $287,277  in 
1878 ;  linen  fabrics,  $22,878  in  1877  and  $87,- 
682  in  1878;  machinery,  $14,822  in  1877  and 
$248,018  in  1878;  manufactured  clothing,  $12,- 
485  in  1877  and  $28,762  in  1878;  bar  and 
sheet  iron,  chains,  etc.,  $7,826  in  1877  and 
$9,828  in  1878;  woolen  fabrics,  $21,401  in 
1877  and  $20,102  in  1878;  and  wine  and  spir- 
its, $28,569  in  1877  and  $82,451  in  1878. 

The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  exports 
from  Matamoros  (all  to  the  United  States,  the 
copper  and  lead  in  traruitu  for  England)  for 
the  same  years : 

XXFOBTS  ZM  ItTT. 


Com  (040  tons) 

Dry  goods 

Floor (800  tons).... 

Mlsoeuaneons 

liachinery 

Brasil-wood. 

Bpeeie  and  bullion. . 

i>nit 

Hide* 

MIseeDaneons 

Orchflla. 

Tobacco 


Total. 


$74^87  00 
718,000  00 
180,000  00 
108,000  00 
188,000  00 


$1,188,987  00 


887,688  00 

8,841,000  00 

8,800  00 

16,829  00 

8,S00  00 

5,721  00 

161  00 


$8,898,498  00 


▲srrcuEs. 


Hldea,  skins,  hair . 

Wool 

Istle-flber 

Lire  animals 

Crude  sarsaparlUa, 
Crude  eotton 

Copper,  in  plgra.... 

LMdflnplga 

Com , 

Suffar 

Horns 

HlsceUaneoas..... 


ToUI. 


186.618  lbs. 
1,810,077   ** 


1,010  lbs. 
110,000  " 
40,8fi4   ** 
89,026   ** 


T,080Iba. 


Valw,lBdi 
4liif 


$089,487 

i:,:80 

08.480 

81,680 

160 

8,200 

4,210 

1,610 

984 

S<« 

272 

7,170 


$608,885 


This  table  is  particularly  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  exchange  of  articles  of  American  and 
of  Mexican  production  which  constitute  the 
rapidly  increasing  trade  between  this  port  and 
the  United  States,  mainly  through  Sun  Fnin- 
Cisco.  Until  very  lately  Yucatan  was  the  Mexi- 
can fitate  which  carried  on  the  most  extensive 
trade  with  this  country;  but  the  foregoing 
table  shows  that  Sinaloa  has  now  taken  the 
lead. 

The  year  1879  was  marked  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  depression  which  began  to  be  felt 
in  commercial  circles  in  the  second  half  of  1878, 
and  which  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  de- 
cline in  silver  in  the  London  market.  No  bet- 
ter explanation  of  this  phenomenon  can  be 
given  than  the  following,  extracted  from  tho 
United  States  Minister's  report  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 29,  1878 : 

The  basis  of  all  monetanr  transoctioiiB  in  this  coun- 
try is  silver.  Although  the  double  standard  of  gold 
and  silver  is  providea  by  law,  and  the  Government 
ia  conatantly  minting  ooins  of  both  metala,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  the  gold  ooina^  has  oommanded  a 
oonsiderable  premium  over  allver,  and  duiioff  the  past 
two  or  three  years  gold  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  a 
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droulatuig  medium,  bat  has  almost  entirel  j  left  the  been  increanng  day  by  dsT,  eomprises  Taiioas  olseets, 

oountqr.    It  is  now  very  difficult  to  puitshase  on  short  such  as  msohinery  of  all  classes,  m  regard  to  whiea  the 

notice  m  this  city  only  a  few  thousand  dollan  in  guld,  remarkable  mechanical  improvements  in  the  United 

and  it  commands  a  premium  of  from  14  to  18  per  cent. ,  States  are  such  that  very  few  countries  can  coinpete  with 

according  to  the  nuctuations  of  the  London  silver  them.     Although  Mexico  and  the  United  States  sro 

market.    Silver  is  by  law  an  unlimited  legal  tender  neighboring  nations,  they  are,  unfortunatelv,  veiy  lit- 

for  all  debts,  public  and  private.    As  indicatixijgf  the  tie  Imown  to  each  other,  and  in  each  of  them  erron 

injurious  effects  on  business  affairs  of  the  depreciatidn  and  prejudices  prevail  in  re^rd  to  the  other.    The  step 

in  the  value  of  silver^  I  inclose  herewith  a  oonmiuni-  that  nas  been  taken  by  the  Manufacturers*  Assodatian 

cation  which  the  Minuter  of  Finance  has  addressed  to  of  the  Northwest  of  your  country,  by  sendinf  you  on 

Congress,  conveying  to  that  body  the  telegraphic  quo  this  mission,  will  doubtless  produce,  among  ouier  good 

tations  of  the  London  market,  which  have  resulted  in  results,  that  of  dispelling  some  of  the  man^  enron  tiiat 

placing  foreign  exchan^  at  a  premium  of  22  per  cent.*  are  entertained  in  the  United  States  respecting  Mexico. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  recent  decline,  ex-  As  regards  Mexico,  you  will  always  find  her  disposed 

change  on  New  York  ruled  at  18  per  cent    The  main  to  cooperate  in  this  work  of  dvilizaUon.    The  gcner- 

object  of  the  Minister's  oommumcation  was  to  bring  osity  and  nobleness  of  sentiments  of  her  dti»>ns  are 

again  to  the  attention  of  Congress  die  recommendation  proverbial,  and  she  instinctively  accepts  all  that  is 

of  the  Executive,  submitted  to  the  last  Congress,  for  a  good.    As  regards  her  Government,  it  suffices  to  say 

repeal  of  the  export  duty  of  6  per  cent,  which  is  now  that  all  the  a<miinistratioiis  which  have  succeeded  each 

char]^  by  the  Government  on  all  silver,  couiod  and  other  since  the  triumph  of  tlie  republic  over  the  for- 

uncoined,  shipped  abroad,  which  repeal  would  reduce  eign  intervention  of  1867,  whatever  mav  have  been 

the  price  of  exchange  to  that  extent.    Mr.  Romero,  the  the  points  of  internal  policy  on  which  tney  differed. 

Minister  of  Finance,  has  for  many  vears  been  a  strong  have  strenuously  endeavored  to  establish  permanent 

advocate  of  this  wise  measure  of  tne  repeal  of  all  du-  commcrdal  relations  with  the  United  States.    Nine 

ties  on  the  exportation  ot  silver  and  odier  natural  lines  of  foreign  steamers  trade  to  the  Mexican  ports ; 

products ;  but  thus  far  the  necessities  of  the  national  of  these,  four  come  from  European  ports  and  are  sup- 

and  State  Treasuries  have  defeated  it    Besides  the  ported  by  subsidies  fit>m  their  respective  governments 

export  duty  collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  by  the  profits  of  their  traffic ;  the  other  five  come 

there  are  heavy  export  taxes  by  the  States,  coinage  from  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  are  supported  by 

duties  and  other  charges,  which  add  to  the  depressing  a  liberal  subsidy  paid  to  them  by  the  Mexican  Trea- 

influenoe  of  the  London  market.    A  coroftil  estimate  sury,  which,  notwithstanding  its  impoverishment,  de- 

of  the  taxes,  duties,  and  various  duuges  on  silver  votes  a  not  very  inconsiderable  part  of  its  revenue  to 

shows  that  it  costs  from  IZh  to  I5k  per  cent,  to  place  sustain  these  lines  of  steamers.    Without  this  aid  you 

the  silver  produced  in  the  Mexican  mines  in  Xx>ndon  would  not  have  been  able  to  oomo  from  your  country 

or  in  New  fork.    When  it  is  remembered  that  silver  to  ours  by  the  route  and  with  the  rapidi^  you  have 

constitutes  four  fifths  of  Uie  entire  value  of  export  done.     Thanks  to  these  lines  of  steamers,  the  trade 

products  of  Mexico,  the  effect  of  those  heavy  internal  between  the  two  countries  has  somewhat  increased,  as 

taxes  and  the  decline  in  value  in  London  upon  the  instead  of  $3,000,000,  to  which  the  commerce  between 

general  trade  and  business  of  this  country  can  bo  the  United  States  and  Mexico  reached  before  the  war 

easilv  estimated.    In  tiie  present  depressed  condition  of  the  intervention,  it  now  exceeds  110,000,000. 

calamity.                                  ^        ^  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  repablic,  the 

m,.        .       .,_^.,,      X..         *       ,  principal  line  being  that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 

ne  American  industrial  depntation,  referred  capital.*    Tidings  were  received  in  September, 

to  heretofore,!  was  cordially  received  at  the  1379,  6f  the  commencement  of  work  on  a  new 

Mexican  capital,  and  the  exhibition  of  United  Hne  of  railroad  to  cross  the  Isthmns  of  Tehnan- 

States  manufwjtures  inaugurated  by  President  tepee,  from  the  month  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 

Diaz,  who  said :  River,  110  miles  S.  E.  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  the 

Itisasouroeofgreatsatisfiictiontomotoacceptthe  Upper  Lagoon,  an  inland  lake  on  the  Pacific 

mvitation  you  have  tendered  me  to  inaugurate  your  coast.     The  length  of  the  main  line  wiU  bo 

cUmmutive  exhibit  oi  X^orth  American  merchandise  ««„,i-,  iea  ,«:i^      ti»«  «««»»  Av»  ♦k*^  i;««  »,*- 

brought  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  nearly  160  miles.    The  grant  for  the  Ime  was 

the  commercial  relations  exisUng  between  our  two  niade  by  tne  uovemment  oz  Mexico  in  June 


republics.  This  testimony,  rendered  to  peace,  to  labor,  last  to  Edward  Learned,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachn- 
and  to  progress.  higUy  honors  the  Assooation  of  getts.  It  required  that  the  company  undertak- 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States.    Far  ftom  your    ;„«  *u^  -r^^v  <.K^ni^  ^^.^^u  «5*k  ♦!*»  n^^^^ 


were  due  to  you,  the  Mexican  nation  is  thonkihl  to  you  imported  upon  the  isthmus,  prior  to  the  expi- 

^7^li^  come  on  this  noble  mission  wit^.the  olive  ration  of  that  period,  railroad  material  of  the 

of  peace  m  one  hand  and  the  torch  of  avilization  m  „„i„^  ^^  *oAn  nan   ^l  k««a  ^«.a^  i^^.k^.  «.« 

the*  other.     Ever  since  she  conquered  her  faidcpen-  ^*"°®  ^^  $200,000,  or  have  made  hitfbor  im- 

denco,  Mexico  has  maintained  her  ports  open  to  the  provements  01  the  same  value,  in  which  case 

trade  of  the  world.    Following  up  the  grand  nuudm  ot  the  deposit  might  be  substituted  by  mortgage 

the  great  ftthcr  of  your  independence,  that  honesty  is  bonds  of  the  company.     The  road  is  to  have  a 

the  b«it  pohcy,  I  must  state  to  you  tlmt,  ^though  the  gj^^g  ^^  ^^^y ^  ^^^^.j^  four  and  a  half  feet  in 

fiscal  legiskUon  of  this  country  still  kbors  in  part  from  " ?:^       «wuu*o  w  w.jk  «/ui  ouu  o  ji«jx  J-^b  >u 

the  colonial  system,  and  con  not  be  considered  as  the  '^idth,  and  is  required  to  be  completed  withm 

most  liberal  in  the  world,  it  has  continued  and  is  con-  three  years  from  the  dato  of  the  approval  of  the 

tinning  a  progressive  march  of  liberoUty,  with  the  view  contract;  the  company  being  required  to  con- 

2fs«^/*lS5°£?u^^®!?P"*°*^I^°?®'^'^  struct  yearly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Gov- 
tam  of  tne  wealth  and  prosperity  of  nations.    Our  «--,-„^jV   «  ^Z^^^  ^Ui^^  «iS««a  w«;i^  ;«  i^^^v 
Constitution  ordains  that  there  should  be  no  prohibi-  S?"**?^  *  ^^^^^1^7?.^®  ™  ,    *^  l^*^' 
tions.    The  list  of  articles  free  of  all  duties,  which  has  The  right  of  way  is  229'64  feet  along  the  en- 
tire  route,  and  the  Government  gives  the  oom- 

•  EzeftaoM  on  London  ud  on  New  ToA  was  more  than — ^ 

oooe  quoted  at  28  per  cent  premlnm  In  the  ooaxse  of  18T9.  •  Tnr  detsQs  oonoeralnc  this  Une  see  **  Annua]  CrclonBdla* 

t  See '^Aaansl^dopBdU'*  for  1878.  for  1678.                                                           /  «v— 
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panj  saoh  a  strip  of  nnoooapied  pablio  lands  as  at  its  spring  session,  which  opened  on  April 

may  be  requirea  for  the  line,  and  in  addition  Ist,  alluded  to  the  signing  of  a  contract  bj  the 

one  half  of  the  nnoooapied  pablio  lands  that  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  the  laying  of  a 

may  be  foand  within  one  league  from  each  side  submarine  and  overland  telegraph  from  a  Gulf 

of  the  railroad.    Lands  are  also  granted  for  port  of  the  United  States,  tdoug  the  Mexican 

the  dtes  of  wharves,  docks,  and  other  improve-  coast,   touching  at  the  various  intermediate 

ments  required  in  the  harbor  of  Ooatzacoalcos.  Mexican  ports,  and  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 

and  the  Upper  Lagoon,  at  which  point  the  com-  huantapec  to  the  Pacific  coast.* 
pany  is  bound  to  construct  and  maintain  two       Referring  to  the  United  States,  General  Diaz 

lighthouses  of  the  first  class,  which  shall,  how-  complained  that  the  instructions  to  General 

ever,  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Govern-  Ord,  to  pursue  raiders  across  the  border,  were 

ment    The  privilege  of  erecting  a  line  of  tele-  still  in  force,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1848 ; 

paph  is  idso  accorded  by  the  grant    To  aid  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  States, 

in  the  construction  of  these  improveraentSj  the  "  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  in 

Government,  in  addition  to  other  stipulations,  the  interest  of  commerce,*'  would  revoke  said 

binds  itself  to  give  to  the  company  a  subsidy  of  instructions,  which  were  at  variance  with  the 

$12,070.50  for  each  mile  of  railroad  baUt,  and  spirit  of  international  law. 
agrees  not  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  any  other  en-        A  few  symptoms  of  and  one  or  two  overt 

terprise  of  a  similar  character  on  the  same  line  attempts  at  revolution  occurred  in  the  course 

for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  although  the  right  of  the  year.    The  leader  of  one  of  the  latter 

is  reserved  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  was  General  Negrete,  commander-in-chief  of 

canal.    The  subsidy  is  to  be  paid  on  each  sec-  the  Mexican  army.    General  Diaz,  on  learning 

tion  of  five  kilometres  upon  its  completion  of  the  movement,  set  out  at  the  head  of  8,000 

and  its  approval  by  the  Department  of  Public  men  in  pursuit  of  Negrete;  and  in  this,  as  in 

Works,  10  per  cent,  interest  to  be  allowed  in  all  other  instances  of  the  kind,  Diaz  manifested 

oases  of  any  delay  in  such  payments.     The  his  capacity  to  quell  disturbances  as  fast  as  they 

grant  is  limited  to  ninety-nine  year8,'and  at  the  arise. 

expiration  of  that  time  the  railroad  and  tele-        The  all-important  question  at  issue  in  politi- 

graph,  with  stations,  depots,  and  other  works,  cal  circles  was  that  of  the  fast-approaching  elec- 

and  the  proper  complement  of  rolling-stock,  tion  for  President  of  the  Republic.  The  principal 

are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Government  in  candidates  were  Sr.  Vallarta,  President  of  the 

good  order,  upon  the  basis  of  a  careful  appraise-  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  whose  term  of  office 

ment  and  inventory  of  the  property,    'rhe  en-  expires  two  years  later  than  that  of  Diaz;  Sen- 

I terprise  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  is  to  re-  atorBonitez;  General  Trevifio;  Gonzales,  Min- 

mam  exclusively  Mexican,  and  the  company,  ister  of  War  immediately  preceding  Pacheco, 

though  formed  abroad,  is  to  be  regarded  as  if  and  the  Government  candiaate ;  Sr.  Riva  Pala- 

oreated  in  the  Mexican  Republic  and  organized  cio;  Sr.  T.  G.'de  la  Oadena:  and  lastly,  though 

in  accordance  with  Mexican  laws ;  and  those  unavowedly.  General  Diaz  nlmself. 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  in  no  case  will  be  en-        Mexico  has  entered  into  the  Postal  Union, 
titled  to  plead  the  rights  accorded  to  aliens,        MICHIGAN.    The  Legislature  met  in  regn- 

and  will  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  rights  lar  biennial  session  January  1st,  and  continued 

otherwise  than  before  Mexican  tribunals.    Such  in  session  until  May  81st.    The  number  of  pub- 

of  the  work  as  can  be  conveniently  done  in  this  lie  acta  passed  was  268 ;  of  local  acta,  408;  of 

country  will  be  executed  here,  in  order  to  avoid  joint  resolutions,  84 ;  of  concurrent  resolutionsi 

the  expense  of  more  costly  labor  in  Mexico.    It  19. 

is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  entire  work  will  The  laws  regulating  the  liquor-traffic  were 
not  exceed  $5,500,000,  which  estimate  is  be-  revised.  The  new  legulation  leaves  every  deal- 
Heved  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  ao-  er  to  assess  himself^  instead  of,  as  before,  impos- 
tual  amount  necessary  to  open  the  road,  well  ing  that  duty  upon  the  regular  assessing  officers 
supplied  with  the  requisite  appliances  for  the  of  cities,  townships,  and  villages, 
performance  of  its  business.  The  climate  is  rep-  An  act  to  establish  a  State  Reform  School 
resented  as  salubrious,  the  thermometer  ranging  for  Girls  appropriates  $80,000  for  grounds  and 
throughout  the  year  between  60**  and  80® ;  the  buildings,  and  to  pay  the  current  expenses.  It 
country  is  productive,  has  easy  grades,  and  is  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  ccmtrol  consist- 
presents  no  unnsnal  or  serious  obstacles.  The  ing  of  four  women  and  two  men.  Girls  be- 
route,  it  would  appear,  will  materially  shorten  tween  seven  and  twenty  years  of  age  can  be 
all  lines  of  communication  and  facilitate  the  committed  to  it  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who 
transmission  of  traffic  between  the  principal  have  been  convicted  of  disorderly  conduct,  or 
porta  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean*.  of  any  offense  not  punishable  with  imprison- 
A  contract  was  signed  on  December  2,  1879,  ment  for  life,  and  apprenticed  to  suitable  per- 
between  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  sons  on  giving  evidence  of  reformation, 
and  Messrs.  R.  G.  and  O.  G.  Canton  of  Me-  An  act  was  also  passed  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rida,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  rate  school  for  the  blind,  appropriating  $85,000 
that  city  to  Peto,  passing  through  Ticul  and  for  the  year  1879,  and  $10,000  for  the  year 
Tekax  

r>^^A^^4.  t\i :«  V     -«  A     i^  •  For  otbtr  ielegmnh  stattetto8»  see  •  Annutl  Pyolopadla* 

President  Diaz,  in  his  message  to  Congress  jbrisrs.  '^  *-  '  .^r-^- 
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1880.  The  blind  wards  of  the  State  are  nov  yentions  at  Lansing  on  Februarx  28lh,  and  the 
oared  for  in  oonnectioQ  with  the  deaf  and  damb,  Demooratio  Convention  appointed  a  eororoittee 
and  the  early  separation  of  the  two  classes  is  to  oonfer  with  a  committee  from  the  National 
considered  better  for  both.  Convention.  The  joint  committee  nnited  in  re- 
Three  joint  resolutions  propone  amendments  porting  to  each  convention  the  following  reso- 
to*the  Constitution.  The  first  so  amends  sec-  tations  or  platform,  two  members  of  the  Demo- 
tion 12  of  Article  XIII.  as  to  permit  the  diver-  cratic  Committee  dissenting  on  these  grounds: 
sion  of  fines  imposed  for  breachesof  the  penal  ^*  First,  it  is  not  germane  to  the  issues  involved 
laws  from  the  city,  township,  or  district  libra-  in  the  pending  election ;  second,  it  includes 
ry  fund  to  the  general  school  fund,  as  the  looal  financial  doctrines  and  policies  which,  in  the, 
school  authorities  may  determine.  The  second  opinion  of  a  minority  of  your  committee,  are 
empowers  the  Legislature  to  authorise  the  city  neither  right  nor  wise  " : 
of  Detroit  "  to  aid  in  the  construction  and  main-  i.  ^e  deprecnto  the  tendency  In  our  national  af- 
tenance  of  a  tunnel  or  bridge  across  the  Detroit  fklzs  towud  centralization  of  power  and  ita  oorrupt 
Biver  at  or  near  said  city,  to  an  amount  not  to  use. 

exceed  one  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  2.  We  believe  m  the  strict  equality  of  all  the  States 

♦!*«>  ^^^^u\^  ^.y^^Ai.f «/  {«« ^niA  *;♦«  "    tKa  f kiwii  i«.  '^d  •ll  chiMCS  of  citizena  before  the  law,  and  that  oiur 

the  taxable  property  in  wid  oity.»    The  thirdin-  government  should  be  in  truth  and  in  kct  a  govem- 

creases  the  annual  salary  of  the  Governor  from  ment  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

$1,000  to  $3,000.    The  second  am^dment  is  to  8.  We  are  opposed  to  ill  further  allowanoe  or  war 

be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  <^ms.     ,        ,   ^       .,               ,    , 

Nov«nber  2  1880  «.d  the  flrrt^d  third  s,  J^«  ^^^  fV^^Si^^o^SSSieS 

the  election  to  be  held  April  6,  1 880.  only,  and  made  a  ftdl  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pablio 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  fiscal  ana  private,  except  as  to  such  contracts  heretofora 

years  1879  and  1880,  to  be  levied  upon  the  tax-  made  ns  were  origmally  pavable  in  coin, 

rolls  of  those  years,  as  follows :  ,, «;  ^e  are  opposed  to  i^l  b^mkf  of  iMue,  and  demand 

'        '  that  ffreenbacks  shall  be  eubetitated  in  place  of  na- 

For  State  ofBeers  and  State  government $1,161,000  00  tional-.bank  bills;  and  that  the  coinage  of  gold  and 

•;  Capitol CToonda and  aewer i»,000  00  silver  ahall  bo  placed  in  aU  respects  upon  thesame 

"    Unlvenity 96,000  00  footing 

"  A^'l.S5Scl;.i;ii:::::;;;:;::.::;::::;:    »^ »  «•  f « }>^^^^:>  ti»t  n}<«««y aoum  be i«.«d in.uf- 

"  Sute  Pablie  School 87,000  00  "Cient  volume  to  meet  the  rcouisites  of  busmeea;  that 

*'  InsUtatloD  for  Deaf;  i>amb,  and' Blind. '.!.'.'        Sdjsoo  00  the  Government  should  regulate  the  value  of  money 

^  Michigan  Aajrlum  for  Inaane 80,088  00  by  preserving  a  uniform  rano  between  the  supply  and 

»  Eaatern        ''       '\      **   !^*^  S?  demand ;  and  that  this  delicate  and  important  power 

"  gSS-JTSTtaltn^wY:::::::::::::::;:;:    SSJ Si  t^^''  ^ ^^^^'n^  *«>  ^"^  oorpo»t«».. « 

"  B«fcrm  School  tor  Glrla  (new) 80,000  00  ™2^vmuais.               ..      „               ,,           ,,           . 

"  StataPriaon S0,080  00  J-  We  are  ppnosed  to  all  mononolies,  Mid  dcDMnd 

**  State  Hoose  of  Correction. 6,600  00  that  the  pubUc  domam  be  reserved  to  the  nllers  of  the 

**  Fiah  Commlsakra 10,000  00  soil,  and  not  squandeied  upon  rsilrood  or  Other  ooT- 

TordmbonemlUtaixftrnd .*...        80^000  00  porations. 

"~"~ 8.  We.  cordially  invite  aU  men,  without  regard  to 

Total appropriaUona $1,908,661  T6  ^   poUtical   affiliations,  who.fevor  the  pmciplee 

^^     _^  iierein  set  forth,  and  who  love  their  country  sna  its 

On  February  10th  Gorernor  Croswell  com-  prospects  more  uian  party,  to  unite  and  woric  with  ua 

mnnicated  to  the  Legislature  the  resignation  to  save  the  people  from  the  bankruptoy  and  ruin  to 

of  United  States  Senator  Isaac  P.  Christian-  "^^^  *^«  V^^<7  <^  ^  draiinant  party  is  spesdUy 

cy,  whose  term  of  office  would  have  expired  "'^  *"^^  *^^^- 

March  4,  1881.    The  election  of  his  successor  In  the  Democratic  Oonvention,  after  a  sharp 

took  place  on  the  18th,  and  Zachariah  Chan-  discussion  and  a  failure,  by  a  vote  of  140  yeas 

dier  was  elected  by  88  votes  on  joint  ballot,  to  174  nays,  to  so  amend  the  sixth  resolution 

against  22  for  Orlando  M.  Barnes,  Democrat,  as  to  declare  that  "  all  paper  money  should  be 

and  8  for  Henry  Chamberlain,  National.    In  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,*' 

1876  Mr.  Chandler  was  the  caucus  Republican  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  188  to  120 ;  and  the 

candidate  for  Senator,  his  third  term  of  con-  other  resolutions  were  also  adopted  with  great- 

tinuous  service  being  about  to  expire,  but  was  er  or  less  unanimity.  The  National-Greenback 

defeated  by  Judge  Chnstiancy,  who  received  Convention  adopted  them  unanimously.    The 

the  Democratic  vote  and  six  Republican  votes,  committee  reported  as  candidates :  For  Justioe 

giving  him  one  mi^jority.     Senator  Chandler  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  B.  Shiproan  of 

died  suddenly  at  Chicago,  November  Ist,  and  Cold  water,  Democratic  and  National;  for  Be> 

Governor  Croswell  appointed  as  his  successor  gents  of  the  University,  George  P.  Sanford  of 

ex-Governor  Henry  r.  Baldwin  of  Detroit.  Lansing,  National-Democrat,  and  Henry  Whit- 

The  biennial  election  for  a  Justice  of  the  ing  of  St  Clair,  National-Republican.    Pend* 

Supreme  Court  and  two  Regents  of  the  Uni-  ing  their  nomination  by  the  Democratic  Oon- 

versity  (each  for  the  term  of  eight  years),  held  vention,  several  delegations  withdrew  from  the 

on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  assumed  nnusn-  Convention.  The  affiliating  Convention  aocq>t- 

al  importance  because  of  a  fusion  or  coalition  ed  the  ticket  by  acclamation, 

of  the  Democratic  and  National  parties,  whose  The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Lan* 

nnited  vote  for  Go?ernor  the  preceding  No-  sing  on  March  6th.    The  following  candidates 

vember  exceeded  the  Republican  vote  by  24^-  were  nominated :  For  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

538.     The  two  parties  met  in  separate  con*  Court,  James  Y.  Campbell  of  Detroit;  for 
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Regents  of  the  UniTeraitj,  James  Shearer  of  |44,845 ;  sales  of  lOohigan  reports,  statutes, 

BajrOity,  and  EbeneserO.Grosvenor  of  Jones-  and  old  fornitnre,  $9,662.88  fees  from  State 

TUle.  The  following  platform  was  unanimonslj  officers  and  commissions  of  commissioners  of 

adopted :  deeds  and  notaries  public,  $5«202.15 ;  trespaas- 

R6B0lv^,  That  the  Bepublican  p«ty  having  flUfillod  ^J^^^^  ^^^J]'??^  ip^*^*'li^S^°*2?U^ 

their  pled^  to  make  tlu  graenbaok  dollarworth  one  refanded  items,  $696.41.    Total,  $2,226,812.7^. 

hondrad  cents  in  gold  or  silver,  and  having  given  to  Classified  expenditures :  On  bonded  debt— 
the  coontey  a  aafd  and  flexible  ourrency,  well  adapted  *  principal  $46,000,  interest  $69,140 :  to  counties, 

tem,  and  oongmtulato  the  country  on  the  sucoeflBM  »pecific  tar-fund  transfers,  $67,816.67;  awards 

neumption  of  specie  pavments,  and  the  signs  of  re-  by  Board  of  State  Auditors,  $167,008.39 ;  sala* 

tumlnzprospcrity  in  all  branches  of  business.  ries  of  State  and  judicial  officers,  etc.,  $177,- 

JSM^Mi,  That  we  invite  in  this  election  the  oo6pya-  222.10;  swamp-land  warrants,  $68,481.74;  tax- 

tion  of  all  men  of  whatever  former  party  affiliation  ^_  _^^  »  «.#««xL.»  ark  AOfi  qo/  g*.  Ir...!.  n-^-i 

who  are  in  favor  of  floandal  honesty  Imd  a  aofc  and  ^  ^^'^  "^'SlSl'  ^^'^^^'^IT^  Mary's  Oanal 

sound  basis  for  the  businesa  of  the  oooutry.  expenses,  $2,886.68;  State  House  of  Oorreo- 

-«      1    *.            u  ^      *  11  *^<>o  expenses,  $28,000;  State  Prison  expenses, 

The  election  resulted  as  follows :  $80,702.947tax  aales  (advertising  and ^u^ 

fOE  jusncs  or  nn  stmunii  ooubt.  treasurers'  fees),  $42,970.48;  expenses  of  Le- 

Jsm«s  ▼.  oampban,  BapabHcsn. I82,si8  ffislature,    $98,687.47 ;    miscellaneous   items, 

Joha B. Shipmaa,  truAaa, iM^m  $9,687.16;  spedal  deposits,  $2,170.87.    Total, 

fOR  uoKim  or  tbb  uimriBsrrT.  $2JJ1 9, 886.69. 

SbeoMer  o.  Qrasv^aor,  BepabOoaa i8i«S60  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  September 

James  Shearer.  EEepiiMkaa 181,7M  80,  1879,  was  : 

Geof|r»  P.  Sanford,  Fuaion 126,614  -,.«..        -.     .      .            -   -,«»•           ^  ^. 

BanxT  Whitlnr,  Fusion. 126,888  Two-mOMoo  loan,  6*8,  dne  .Tannary  1, 1888 $591,000  00 

'  ^^  War-boiinty  loan,  rs.  doe  Bfay  1, 1800 «09,000  00 

At  the  same  election  judges  were  chosen  for    N^-hiursat-bearing  bonds ^xiitT 

two  new  judicial  circuits.     In  the  Twenty-         ivvtai  boodad  debt |9i8,ii8  n 

second  Oircuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  _,                      v     ^        «.    ,« 

Monroe  and  Washtenaw,  the  vote  was:  For  There  was  on  hand  applicable  to  the  pay- 

Gouverneur  Morris,  Democrat,  6,887 ;  for  Ira  ™*>»^  <^'  ^^  ^^^^  • 

R.  Orosvenor,  Republican,  4,987;  for  Robert  United  stales  bonds  (with  rosd  Commisiioners)  |80o,ooooo 

E.  Frazer,  National,  2,741.    In  the  Twenty-    gSSn^fJJd^*"""**'''*^"'**^ ooiooooo 

fourth  Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  ' 

*Huron,  Sanilac,  and  Tuscola:  For  Cyrenius  P.         Total |9i8,ooooo 

Sh  W*^  987^^*^  •  ^""^  ^^  ^  ^^°'  ^^  The  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  several 

^  TheTnnual  'report  of  the  State  Treasurer  *"^»*  '°^^«  »  "  ^^"^'^^  • 

makes  the  following  statement  for  the  fiscal  ?r^;SSrL&4iiii;ifiid:^ 

year  ending  September  80, 1879 :  UniTenity  luid 4fia,6ft6  96 

/,-vv.,-        a^     t^  •«  ,«*•  «^iwi«^A»  Aprfottltoral  College  fluid 189,875  49 

OBaliba]aneo,86pt««ib6r80, 1878 8400,?MO  86  Normal  Sebool  flind 0681583 

Gash  nedpUfcr  the  year. a,««6,8ia  77  Battroad  and  otbor  dopostts 8,186  08 


Totd  rasonwea  tor  the  yasr. •JSJ'IS!  1?  Total IS^ilO.ltf  01 

Ouh  payments  for  the  year. 8,019,886  50  ^     ' 

Baianee  September  80, 1879 $606,867  66  ^  ^  ^^®  Normal  School  fund  the  State  pays 

6  per  cent,  interest,  and  on  the  other  educa- 

Of  this  balance  $604,020.18  belongs  to  the  tional  funds  7  per  cent, 

sinking  fund.  The  annual  report  of  the  Oommissioner  of 

The  receipts  for  the  year  may  be  classified  the  State  Land-Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

asfollows:  For  delinquent  taxes,  salesof  State-  September  80,  1879,  shows  that  during  the  year 

tax  lands,  redemptions,  Stete-taz  deeds,  and  6,686-18  acres  were  forfeited  to  the  Stete,  and 

tax  histories  and  statements,  $892,276.79 ;  from  69,044*68  acres  sold.    The  number  of  acres  held 

trust  lands  and  ftmds,  principal  and  interest,  by  the  State  September  80,  1879,  was  2,801.- 

$284,806.86 ;  from  deposit  accounts,  $2,009.28 ;  669*41,  of  which  2,198,476*89  were  swamp-land, 

from  countieS'-Stote  taxes  of  1878,  State-tax  442,610*83  primary  school  land,  and  156,626*68 

land  sales,  general  account,  and  taxes  and  re-  Agricultural  Ck>Ilege  land.    About  three  fifths 

demptions---$906,180.86;  St.  Mary's  Oanal  tolls,  of  this  hind,  or  1,697,866*43  acres,  are  not  in 

$21,000;  earnings  of  convicte  in  Stete  Prison,  market— 116,858*88  acres  being  licensed  to 

$67,974.66 ;  United  Stetes,  6  per  cent,  on  sales  homesteaders,  62,416*84  reserved  on  road  and 

of  lands  in  Stete,  $606.91;  escheats,  $640.74;  ditoh  contracts,  1,826,966*84  reserved  to  the 

specific  taxes— from  railroad  companiesCindu^-  Marquette,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Mackinaw 

ing  street-railway  and  car  companies),  $480,-  Railroad  Oompany,  111,762*80  withdrawn  for 

789.42;  fire-insurance  companies,  $60,416.88 ;  Menominee  Iron  Range  Railroad,  69,745*97 

life-insurance  oompaniea,  $19,770.66 ;  mining  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 

companies,  $26,678.72;  other  corporations,  $4,-  L'Anse  to  Houghton,  and  20,406*89  acres  to 

186 ;  interest  on  surplus  funds,  specific  texes,  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Days  River  and 

tax  sales,  and  United  Stetes  4^  per  cent  bonds,  Bay  de  Nor  State  road.    The  number  of  acres 
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subject  to  sale  September  80,  1879,  was  1,104,- 
802*98.  The  69,044*58  acres  disposed  of  dur- 
ing Uie  year  were  sold  for  $125,508.82,  of  which 
$95,876.81  was  paid  and  $29,681.51  is  due. 
The  entire  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  year 
were  $246,257.28.  The  collections  lor  trespass, 
including  those  for  conveyance,  amounted  to 
$16,878.89.  The  expense  incurred  was  $12,- 
803.58.  Homestead  licenses  to  the  number  of 
897,  covering  27,826*82  acres  of  land,  were  is- 
sued. The  sales  of  land  have  been  mostly  in 
small  parcels,  and  to  parties  who  will  in  most 
instances  become  actual  settlers.  The  sales  of 
Agricultural  College  land  show  a  great  increase 
over  former  years.  There  is  now  a  large  in- 
quiry for  State  lands  from  the  older  portions 
of  the  State,  from  the  Middle  States,  and  from 
Oanada. 

The  two  following  tables  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Auditor-General  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  By  classes  of  institutions 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year 
were: 


IM8TlTDTI01f& 

rrenStals 

Wnm^Om 

T«ML 

KdQMtlonal 

Asylams 

$828,802  88 

17i*,689  89 

194,904  84 

49,600  00 

$98,189  68 

168,888  8<i 

100,770  42 

48,189  4k 

$888.9$184 

^8,078  86 

800,874  7$ 

98,888  4i 

Befbnnatory 

MUoalfaaeouA 

Total* 

$648.846  96 

$400,878  78 

$1,044,818  $1 

DisBussnixms. 


IlfSTITUTIONS. 

OuTCBt 

BaiMtavad 

Te«d. 

Edneatloiial 

Atjlams. 

B«lbniiator7 

IfiaceUuieoaA .... 

$888,856  61 

864,488  08 

884,799  4S 

66,608  80 

$88,888  19      $991,041  10 
88,666  70        818,117  T8 
89,948  08        874,747  61 
88,000  00         89,806  $0 

ToUla 

$778^8  86 

$19^016  98      $978;S18  97 

The  disbursements  from  the  State  Treasury 
since  the  organization  of  the  State,  for  the  sup- 
port of  educational  and  reformatory  institutions 
and  asylums,  have  been  as  follows : 


ROM  Uli'aaMl  PAID  BT  nATB. 

Oa  Moomt  of 
■pptviirtitloM. 

TMdloaAlBdl. 

rasTiTunoNS. 

OntHHlftiMfc 

TalribjdMM. 

SiueaHonal: 
Primary  Mhoolt 

$2,748,619  11 

671,074  49 

64,456  18 

68,068  81 

$1,710,811  17 

488,788  48 

&S,466  68 

68,171  61 

$66i»,67i'66 
831,068  88 
608,818  80 
886^066  00 

784,681  18 
868,964  60 
986,680  68 

610,660  70 
1,148,919  71 

1,017,768  89 

H«!^M^0  88 

1.869,689  61 

448,980  08 

828,646  48 

886,068  00 

784,681  18 
868,964  80 
986,680  68 

610,680  TO 
1,142,919  71 

1.017,70$  88 

Untveralty. .,. 

H<m»al  School 

Affrionttqnl  Con«frA. .... ........ 

State  Public  School. 

t7J(16,4&8  94 

Keform  School 

Btata  Room  of  Gometloii. 

State  Prison 

8,018kl76  4$ 

For  InMDO-^BMtoni  ...•. 

*•       "        MIchlgao 

''   Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  at 
FHnt 

9,67i;8ll  18 

Totala 

$8,581,111  89 

$8^1.898  8$ 

$8,488,686  81 

$18,806,870  48 

$18,905^870  a 

The  State  taxes  for  the  current  year,  levied 
under  legislative  acts  of  1879  and  former  years, 
were  apportioned  to  the  counties  by  the  Audi- 
tor-General on  the  4th  of  October,  and  were 
for  the  following  purposes : 

TTnlTersftj,  bnlMInn  and  aid $98,750  00 

Normal  School,  bnlldln^o  and  support 81,178  00 

ACTtcnltnral  College,  bnlldlnfr.  etc. 81 ,040  18 

State  Public  School,  roalnteQance 48,960  00 

State  Rcfbrm  School^uildlnfl:  and  expenaes  ..  48.816  00 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 46,700  00 

Michigan  Aaylum  for  the  Insane 86.688  00 

Eastern  Michlican  Asylum  fbr  Insane. 89.800  00 

New  School  for  the  Blind  (bnUdbig) 86.000  00 

Reform  School  for  Olrls  (new) 80.000  00 

State  House  of  Correction 8,600  00 

8t«te  Prison,  buildings,  etc 20.080  00 

New  State  Capitol  grounds 4.600  00 

MlHtarv  purpooea 71,691  09 

Pish  Commission ^000  00 

General  purposes. 648,000  00 

Total  State  taxes $1,168,096  81 

Add  for  Indebtedness  of  counties 864,894  69 

Aggregate  apportionment $1,417,890  90 

The  State  taxes  are  apportioned  on  an  aggre- 
gate equalized  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate  (made  in  1876)  of  $680,000,000.    The 


per  cent,  is  a  fraction  less  than  1-,^  mill,  or  a 
fraction  over  18  cents  on  each  $100. 

The  fourth  annual  reports  of  the  County 
Treasurers,  made  under  the  liquor-taz  laws  of 
1875-77,  show  41  wholesale  and  2,281  retail 
dealers  in  distilled  liquors,  and  122  manufac- 
turers, 26  wholesale,  and  1,784  retail  dealers  in 
malt  liquors ;  total,  4,208.    Taxes  paid : 

By  maaiifiwtnma $7,888  88 

*^  wholesale  dealers 18.788  61 

"  ratal]  dealers $61.810  88 

Interest  paid  on  OTerdne  taxes 1,078  96 

Total $874,489  18 

Uncollected  taxes,  $86,545.61.  These  taxes  do 
not  go  into  the  State  Treasury,  hut  belong  to 
the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  collected, 
and  are  generally  used  for  the  support  of  the 
poor. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  for  the  year  ending  December 
81, 1879,  shows  the  financial  condition  at  that 
date  of  each  of  the  stock  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  doing  bneiness  in  the  State. 
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The  entire  capital  stock  is  given  as  $44,467,- 
200 ;  admitted  assets,  $116,682,187 ;  sarplas  as 
regtfds  policy-holders,  $76,778,748 ;  over  capi- 
tal and  all  other  liahilities,  $82,888,888.44.  In 
the  above  aggregates  the  capital  stock  of  all 
foreign  companies  is  rated  (under  the  construc- 
tion of  a  law  of  1879)  at  $200,000  each,  and 
their  financial  condition  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  their  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  United 


States.  In  stating  assets  and  liabUitiea  of 
both  home  and  foreign  companies,  all  deposits 
of  funds  made  in  States  for  the  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  policy-holders  iu  such  States  have  been 
deducted,  and  also  the  liabilities  in  such  States 
— the  deposits,  the  Commissioner  says,  being  in 
most  cases  largely  in  excess  of  the  liabilities. 
The  risks,  premiums,  and  losses  of  the  year 
(in  Michigan)  were : 


OOMPANiai. 

mktwttttm. 

Pi»l».».il*^ 

L«i.l.«..d. 

LoMtpeld. 

9  BfiehigsD  oompanies. 

$19,262,879  88 

126,821,880  27 

4,434,766  00 

90,0151,148  89 

$115,449  60 

1,850,918  18 

69,588  80 

970.828  84 

$49,821  29 

762,012  87 

40,249  51 

189,990  74 

$49,098  68 

109  oompanles  of  other  Statet 

780,191  49 

9  Caiukdian  oompsnlaA,  Unltod  States  brmnohaa. . 
18  foreign  oompaaiei,  Unltad  States  branches. . . . 

8^487  99 
160.61108 

199         Aggregates .  .^, ,,., 

$188,684,968  49 

$1,789,724  89 

$991,874  41 

81,098,198  97 

Michigan  has  but  one  life-insurance  com- 
pany, the  receipts  of  which  for  1879  were :  from 
premiums,  $226,015.62;  interest,  $78,669.02; 
deposits  by  policv  -  holders,  $818.14;  total, 
$800,002.78.  Paid  policy-holders  (including 
surrender  value,  dividends,  etcOy  $158,647.21 ; 
dividends  to  stockholders,  $25,000;  expenses, 
$66,646.74.    Assets,  December  81st,  $980,396.- 


44 ;  liabilities,  $664,966.94 ;  surplus  over  liabili- 
ties, $816,429.50. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Railroads  bears  date  October  10, 1879, 
but  only  covers  the  calendar  year  1878.  The 
foUowing  table  comprises  the  leading  items 
of  interest,  with  the  same  items  for  the  year 
1877: 


PARTICULARS. 

isrr. 

isra. 

I»^ 

D— . 

UnMAOWL 

Length  of  railroads  and  branches 

M3M. 
6,488*88 
8,455-90 

898- 15 
1447-80 
8,900- 19 

MOm. 
5,819-98 
8,584-98 

818-48 
1,907-48 
7,18819 

miM. 

188-65 

10006 

5-88 

60-74 
98807 

tnlftehlgan 

"       doable  track... 77. 

••        sidings 

**        track  oompated  as  single  track 

• 

rafAxom. 
Capital  stock  psld  In 

$145,537,881  78 
njm  11 

187,971,491  85 
89,810  18 
80,98194 

999,898,868  18 
67,089  96 

188,488,n8  a 

8148,166,011  18 
98,197  88 

161,878,748  98 
80,878  91 
63,609  60 

980,090,195  78 
5M48  88 

154,956,078  81 

89,894348  40 

•*        **     per  mile  <^  road 

$248  73 

6,897,67»  89 

1,981  29 

2,179  74 

Total  debt... VT 

*       "    permUeofroad 

**    stock  and  debt  per  mile  of  road. 

**    eost  of  roads  and  eqaipmeat. 

9,608,668  40 
1,919  87 

-        permile 

ProportloB  of  cost  for  Michigan 

4,907.684  89 

Biosmt. 

From  paasengem 

810,95^886  88 

974^888  79 

715,868  48 

97,998,980  80 

874,014  19 

$10^447.988  88 

1,018,811  68 

789408  87 

80,191,618  70 

401,8M04 

$191,908  09 
88,647  n 
18.448  88 

9,886,888  40 
97,819  99 

♦*     mails 

"     express 

"     freight 

•*     other  sooroos. 

Total  eamlngf 

888;M9.d80  08 
908,971  84 

$42,718,188  06 
890,107  89 

$8,170,908  99 
118,186  98 

fieoelpto  In  addition  to  eanUnga. 

Total  receipts. 

889,759,901  40 

$48,088,946  67 

88,988,845  97 

Maintenance  of  waj  and  boUdingSL 

8^880.178  84 
8,088.741  95 

lifi99jm  76 
9,688,808  88 

88,198.899  99 
8,649,538  80 

18,184,089  71 
9,845,195  17 

"feiiios 

145.055  95 
8318  98 

$488,450  85 

Motire  power  and  cars 

Conducting  transporUtion ',..'...'. 

Oeneral  STpenses. 

,     Total  operating  expenses 

895l801.888  04 
19,851,906  84 

$95.68^,784  87 
19,988,049  10 

881,881  68 

Interest  and  rcDtol 

68,868  64 

Tolal  expenses,  interest,  and  nntal 

887,968,781  88 

887,291,n6  77 

8661384  91 

Tbtal  net  reoelpu 

81,799.188  79 

$5,114,489  90 

88315,880  18 

Btrsnms. 
Total  nnmber  of  passengers  carried 

i64<«.«n 

9,99im6.494 

98,974,489 

10.816.004 
19.M0.649 
9,858.981,9»« 
80,098,408 

670,658 

8.491,481 

668,975305 

;     tons  of  freight  carried. 

"       *•    carried  one  mile. 

somber  of  miles  nnbftnlns 

1,818371 

*  Tie  avsrsfi  frejght-rato  per  ton  per  mile  was  1-058  cent  aa  incraase  of  0*91  of  a  min  orsr  1877,  but  brteging  on  tM 

•CfRfsts  tonnafe  aa  Inersaae  of  $600375.56  in  tho  IMghi-eaniagi. 
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The  raflroad  interests  are  represeoted  by  41 
distinot  corporations,  but  the  basineBS  control 
and  management  of  these  roads  is  vested  in 
27  companies.  Two  new  corporations  report 
— ^the  Menominee  River  Railroad  Company, 
mileage  37*4,  and  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  Company,  mileage  40*7.  Total  in- 
crease of  mileage  in  the  State  daring  the  year, 
10916. 

The  freight  tonnage  was  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ondn 8,881,291 

Hour 1,01»«659 

ProyiBlons  (beef,  pork,  eto.) 628,668 

Animal! 950,001 

Other  AgriottltufmlprodooU 467,801 

Plaster 74,088 

fiWt 18«,S»4 

Manulkctiires 866,7^ 

Lumber  and  foreet  prodoott 2,711,988 

Pig  Md  bloom  Iron 108,811 

Iron  and  tteel  rails 84,092 

Other  Iron  and  oastinfs. ^170,085 

Ores 1,029,988 

BtOBo  and  briok. 167.184 

Coal 817,144 

Petroleum 672,6S« 

Merchandise  and  other  articles. 2,638,080 

Bat  five  roads  paid  dividends:  the  Cliicago 
and  Northwestern,  7  per  cent  on  preferred  and 
5  per  ccDt.  on  common  stock ;  Detroit,  Luising, 
and  Northern,  2  per  cent,  on  common ;  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthem,  10  per  cent,  on 
preferred  and  4  per  cent,  on  common ;  Michi- 
gan Central,  4  per  cent,  on  common ;  and  Min- 
eral Range,  10  per  cent,  on  common.  Of  the 
11,652  stockholders,  4,560  reside  in  Michigan, 
holding  $4,685,819  of  the  $147,841,868.87  stock 


issued.  There  were  76  employees  and  other 
persons  {no  passengers)  killed  daring  the  year, 
and  159  persons  (including  42  passengers)  in^ 
Jored.  In  1879,  58^  miles  of  road  were  oon-. 
structed. 

There  are  14  State  and  14  savings  banks  op- 
erating under  State  laws.  The  State  Trea- 
surer, in  his  annual  report,  gives  the  condition 
of  each  of  the  former  on  July  7,  1879,  and  of 
each  of  the  latter  on  October  6, 1879.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  condensation  of  his  tables : 


RBOUBCIS  AKD  UAHU- 
TUS. 

SteltbMikk 

Bertafi  knkb 

Loans  and  dtoconnts 

|2,12^190  80 

187,660  52 

888,888  82 

00,460  66 

478,717  6ft 

9,421  86 

80,140  04 

$4^19,616  81 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Cash  and  eaah  Items. 

Beal  estate  and  flztures 

Due  ftt>m  banks  and  bankers. 

Expenses 

Overdrafts 

1,644.022  98 

726,902  29 

289,002  00 

609,061  80 

66.816  48 

4^S4 

Total  rssooroei 

IS38&.188  75 

$7,9fla,SIS  09 

Ckpltal 

$674,400  00 

161,600  89 

16.114  81 

2407,140  71 
74,862  64 
41^120 

$i,ioaooo  00 

Bnrplos 

166,798  ST 

Due  banks 

228.648  04 

Dae  depositors 

6JM0,680  06 

Profltand  k)ss 

Ro-dlsoonsts 

64,688(8 

Interest,  preailom,  sod  ez- 
nhans'e 

88,820  88 

•    ••*•••••"••••••■••• 

Total  UabiUtieB. 

$8,266,188  76 

$7,966,679  69 

The  following  statistics  of  the  lumher  prod- 
uct of  the  State  for  1879  are  from  the  **  An- 
naal  Review  "  prepared  hy  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Cowles  for  the  *^8aginawian'^  and  East  Sagi- 
naw *'  Courier  *' : 


LOCATION  OF  MILLBL 


Bsfinaw  Blrer  Mills: 

BsglnawClt7 , 

Florenoe 

East  Saginaw , 

Carrollton 

Milwaukee 

West  Ba7Clt7 

EssexviUe 

BayCitj : 

Lake  Huron  Bhore 

Ballroad  and  interior  mills. . . . 
Inland  mills,  Saginaw  County, 
The  West  Shore : 

Ladlngton 

White  Han  and  Montague  . 

Manistee 

Muskegon 

Orand  Baplds 

Other  points 

Total 


NoBlMr 
««mllb. 

Urn 

•Dplo7«4. 

LamlMrOTlta 
IS19. 

uth  m  ta  im. 

LmhtrtnUaA 

nwMDbcrSl, 

Itlt. 

LflfiiBBai. 

8 

679 

68,691,882 

T^480,600 

26,166,887 

2,800,000 

2 

186 

28,700,000 

8,264,400 

9,600.000 

9,600,000 

12 

667 

112,266.482 

9,641,000 

68,491,000 

8,800,000 

4 

200 

26300.000 

700,000 

6,600,000 

760,000 

4 

860 

60.266.000 

1,706,660 

20,286,000 

a6oo,ooo 

18 

648 

126,7S9,70B 

16,900,000 

89.787,768 

8,600,000 

8 

110 

81,676.000 

7,286,000 

ooaooo 

19 

1,418 
4,008 

264,668,488 

28,866^ 

69,818,000 

11,660.000 

64 

717.461,406 

67,969,000 

221,864,6e5« 

81,700,000 

•  •  •  • 

808,898,229 

91,268,000 

72,480,000 

48,480.^ 

•  •  •  • 

214Jm4,026 

19,112,600 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  ■  ■  • 

^61^600 

1,028,000 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

■  «  •  • 

126,812,786 

e  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

• 

•  V  •  • 

«  •  ■  « 

88,160,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  »  *  • 

•  •  •• 

212.662,000 

•  •  «  « 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

614.654,679 

•  ■  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•   •    V  • 

•  •  ■  • 

82,028,189 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  •« 

•  •  •  • 

80,000,000 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  *  •• 

2,289,066,896 

189.867,600 

294,294,696 

81,180,000 

The  cut  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  prerious 
year.  The  cut  of  shingles  has  also  heen  un- 
usually large,  the  reporting  mills  giving  an  ag- 
gregate of  685,619,150.  The  reviewers  say 
that  the  pine  forests  of  the  State  are  rapidly 
heing  denuded,  and  that  large  areas  of  hereto- 
fore prodnctife  territory  are  already  worked 


*  Of  thii  amonnt,  86,647,687  feet  Is  reported  as  slrsady 
>ld. 


out  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  there 
was  great  activity  in  the  lumher  market,  ^'  great- 
er than  during  any  season  of  the  previous  seven 
years,  the  closing  prices  being  $6.50,  $18,  and 
$28,  with  $7,  $14,  and  $80  for  exceptionally 
fine  lots." 

The  State  Salt  Inspector,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, gives  the  following  comparative  table, 
showing  the  total  amount  of  salt  inspected  for 
the  last  three  years  in  barrels : 
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QUALITY. 

ISTT. 

isra. 

isrt. 

Fine. 

l,fi0O,841 
S0;)S9 
98,949 
9«,S18 

M,867 
8A615 

1,997,880 

Pftekan* 

^ajsn 

Botar.           

18,080 

8«ooad  qaalltj 

9i,037 

ToteL 

l.M),99T 

1,838.884 

2,058,040 

In  bnsheb  the  prodact  of  1879  is  10,290,20a 
an  increase  of  1,010,771  bnshels  orer  that  of 
1878.  The  price  averaged  $1.03  per  barrel, 
against  an  average  of  85  cents  for  each  of  the 
years  1877-78.  The  shipments  for  the  year 
were  1,777,020  barrels,  the  larger  quantity  going 
to  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  coming  second. 

The  iron  statistics  of  1879  are  condensed 
from  tables  prepared  for  the  Marqnette  ^'  Min- 
ing Journal^*:  Ore  oatpnt  of  61  mines,  1,414,- 
182  tons,  valued  at  $6,423,639.50.  Add  89,683 
tons  of  pig  motal,  and  there  was  an  aggregate 
product  of  1,453,765  tons,  and  an  aggregate 
value  of  $7,413,114.59.  The  product  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  previous  year  by  215,879  tons 
(the  increase  being  over  1873),  while  the  valu- 
ation is  less  than  that  of  1878  by  $3,982,772.41. 
Of  the  output  of  1879, 1.145,093  tons  came  from 
the  mines  of  Marquette  County,  and  269,089 
from  the  Menominee  range. 

The  following  crop  statistics  for  1878-*79 
were  compiled  mr  the  Lansing  "  Republican,'' 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  June,  1878.  by  the  supervisors  of  981 
of  the  1,041  townsnips  of  the  State,  the  non- 
returning  townships  being  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  their  preceding  year's  reports : 

stathtics  of  mis. 

WliMt,  aerw  btrrestod. 1,8T8,M0 

*•      buhelsnlsed 89,511,8^9 

"      ftTMUfa  namber  of  biuliels  pM*  acre 18'T7 

Oorn,  MTM  bamested T8t  ,188 

'*     baab0ls  raised 81^6811999 

**     arenwe  number  of  bushels  per  acre 49' IT 

Oats,  acres  barrested 408,685 

»'    boshelsraised 18,454.617 

**    average  number  of  bushels  por  acre 89*89 

Cl9Ter>seed,  acres  barrested 188.048*41 

boaheis  raised 16&465 

**           STerafre  nomber  of  bnsbeis  per  aoie.  1*86 

Barter,  aeres  barrested 40,168*04 

boshelsraised 806»468 

areracre  nomber  of  boaheis  per  aoie 80*14 

Peas,  acres  barrested 89,778*44 

**•     bnshela  raised 641,061 

^    aferaKeDomberofboshelsperaore 16'18 

FbCatoea,  acres  barrested 70,885*54 

**      boabela  raised. 6.190406 

**      average  number  of  boshels  per  acre*. ! ! .  104*  68 

Eaf,  aeres  barrested 856,066 

•*     tons  raised 118^981 

**     STeracenumberoftons  per  acre. ..!!!.!!!!  '     1-81 

Bbeep,  nnmbershesrsd. 1,670.790 

pounds  of  wool  sheared 8k6M,467 

**      avera^  number  ofpoondaofwool  per  head  6*19 

Apples,  bushels  sold. 8,944,806 

Peaches,  bushels  Mid. 107.844 

Grapes,  pounds  sold. 1,014.900 

Oherries,  currants,  plums,  and  berries,  bush,  sold  100,498 

STATISTICS  or  IITI. 

Famia,  number  o£ 111.889 

'*     acres  of  Improved  land  in 0,786.109 

**     acrea  of  nn&nprored  land  In 4^080.486 

^     total  number  of  acrea  in 10,816.088 

**     ayerage  number  of  acres  In  esch 98*68 

Wheat  on  the  ground  in  Maj l,648,Tn9 

Henea,nnmber  of 979,609 

tfllA  eowi^  Boroberof. 891,848 


Cattle,  other  than  mOeh  cows,  number  of. 888,910 

Hogs,  number  of. 488,109 

Bbeep,  number  of I,mj8ll 

Appiea,  number  of  aeres  in  orchards 889,9(NI'65 

Pieaehes,  number  of  acres  in  orchards 1<I,7T1'16 

The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  1879  was  fully 
equal  to  that  of  1878,  while  the  quality  was 
greatly  superior.  At  Detroit,  the  principal 
market  point  of  the  State,  wheat  was  93|>  cents 
a  bushel  on  January  1, 1879,  and  on  December 
81,  |1.86|v  The  receipts  of  wheat  at  Detroit 
by  rail  for  the  year  were  11,995,961  bushels, 
and  of  flour  809,215  barrels. 

For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1879,  the  an- 
nual report  of  President  Angell  to  the  Regents 
of  the  UniTersity  of  Michigan  shows :  Students 
in  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  445 ;  in  department  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, 829;  in  department  of  law,  406;  in 
school  of  pharmacy,  71 ;  in  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical OoUege,  68;  in  OoUege  of  Dental  Surgery, 
62 ;  total,  1,876,  an  increase  of  148  over  the 
preceding  collegiate  year.  Number  of  women 
m  attendance,  184,  an  increase  of  41.  Women 
students  are  registered  in  each  and  every  de- 
partment. Of  the  whole  number  of  students, 
49  per  cent,  were  residents  of  the  State.  There 
were  488  degrees  conferred  on  examination. 
The  receipts  of  the  year  (including  $10,111.89 
on  hand  July  1, 1878^  were  $171,118 ;  expendi- 
tures, $142,402,51 ;  balance  in  treasury  June 
80,  1879,  $28,710.49.  Of  the  receipts,  $58,- 
256.82  came  from  students,  $89,226.68  from 
interest  on  land-endowment  fund,  $765.75  from 
interest  on  treasurer's  deposit  balances,  $1.86 
from  sale  of  a  book,  ana  $62,750  from  the 
State  Treasury,  on  account  of  geoeral  or  special 
appropriations. 

The  President  of  the  Agricultural  College 
furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  year:  Number  of  students,  282;  of 
graduates  at  commencement  held  November 
18tb  (including  the  pioneer  lady),  19 ;  total  num- 
ber of  graduates,  205.  Income  from  Congres- 
sional land-grant,  $16,602;  from  all  sources, 
$45,082.61.  Expenditures  within  the  income. 
Inventory,  $267,617.70.  Legblative  appro- 
priations for  1879,  $21,040.12;  for  1880,  $12,- 
040.12. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  opened  in 
April,  1858,  and  has  produced  800  students. 
The  teaching  force  numbers  12.  Attendance  in 
1878-79,  548;  graduates,  84.  There  are  four 
courses :  Common  school,  full  English,  ancient 
languages,  and  modern  languages.  ^^  The  sole 
aim  of  this  school  is  to  <}aalify  teachers  for  their 
work,  to  increase  their  teaching  power,  and 
send  them  forth  filled  with  the  spirit  of  their 
profession."  **  Graduation  from  the  higher 
courses  entitles  those  holding  diplomas  to  le- 
gal certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  (not  under 
special  law)  without  a  renewal." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
furnishes  On  advance  of  his  official  report)  the 
following  primary-school  statistics  for  the  fiscal 
•ohool  year  ending  September  1,  1879 : 
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OXXXRAL. 

Wbole  nmnber  of  aobool  dUtricts. 

Wliol«  number  of  children  between  Are  and 

twentj  yeara 

Whole  nnmber  of  ehiJdren  attending  pnbUo 

•diool 

Peroentag:e  of  attendance 

Whole  number  of  teachen  empk^ed 

Total  wagea  of  teachen 

Average  wagea  of  male  leachera  per  month. . . . 
Average  wagea  of  female  teachera  per  month. . 

Whole  number  of  achoolhooaea. 

Whole  nnmber  of  aittinga  in  acboolhonaea 

Eaiimated  value  of  school  property 

Whole  number  of  volumea  in  libnuiea. 


e,S48 

4S«,988 

842,018 

70-a 

18,816 

$1,880,946*  M 

$88  60 

$^48 

6,8^ 

441,8tfl 

$9,011,464  00 

SH188 


rXNANCIAL. 

Amount  of  moneys  brought  over  fkrom  preceding 

year $799,744  06 

Seoeived  from  two-mill  tax. 494,011  88 

»       from  primary-school  fond 929,884  98 

*"       fhwanon-reaidentscholan 84,487  94 

••       firom  district  taxes 9,048,756  89 

*"       ftrom  all  other  sources 806,406  81 

Total  reaonroes  ft>r  the  year $8,848.790  86 

Amount  paid  male  teachers $719,004  79 

*»        *»    female  teachers 1,160,865  26 

M         **    for  building  and  repairs. 864,186  88 

u        u    on  bonded  indebtedness 82»,4a6  96 

**         **    for  all  other  purpoaea 497,576  49 

Canied  over  to  succeeding  school  year. 779,161  98 


Total  expenditures,  including  amount 
ried  over •???*3,790J&6 

Bonded  indebtedneaa  of  the  dlatricto $1,288,700  60 

Total  indebtedneaa  of  tne  districts. 1,866  641  bi 

Amount  due  the  districts 879,416  09 

The  following  statistics  giyen  bj  Dr.  George 
C.  Palmer,  SuperiDtendent  of  the  Michigan 
Asjlom  for  the  Insane,  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
closing  September  80,  1879  : 

Number  of  patients  under  treatment  October  1, 1878. . . .  497 

*'       received  during  the  year 920 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year 717 

Number  discharged 186 

Number  remaining  in  asylum  September  80, 1879 681 

Those  discharii^ed  are  classified  as  follows: 
KecoTered,  40 ;  improved,  72 ;  nnimproved,  8 ; 
died,  21.  The  cost  per  week  per  capita  was 
$4.58.  The  institution  will  accommodate  550 
patients.  The  nnmber  nnder  treatment  at  the 
end  of  the  fii^cal  year  was  81  more  than  oonld 
be  comfortably  provided  for. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Hnrd,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylnm,  reports  as 
follows:  The  asylnm  was  authorized  in  1878 
by  act  of  the  Legislatnre,  located  at  Pontiac 
in  1874,  and  the  construction  of  its  buildings 
commenced  in  1876.  It  was  completed  for  the 
admission  of  patients  and  formally  opened 
August  1, 1878,  since  which  time  549  patients 
have  been  admitted.  The  cost  of  the  asylum 
buildinsrs,  grounds,  fnmitnre,  fixtures,  etc.,  has 
been  $467,000.  The  capacity  of  the  institution 
is  400.    Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year : 


treatment  September  80, 1879,  890 ;  average 
number  under  treatment,  848^ ;  average  cost 
per  week  per  patient,  $4.05. 

The  number  of  insane  in  the  two  asylums  at 
the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  was  971 ;  number 
treated  during  the  year,  1,207 ;  estimated  nnm- 
ber of  insane  in  the  State,  1,700. 

The  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  FUnt  are : 
Number  of  pupils,  251 — 187  males  and  114 
females,  204  deaf-mutes  and  47  blind;  gradu- 
ated, 11,  all  deaf-mutes.  Number  of  instructors 
in  educational  department,  18 ;  in  industrial  de- 
partment, 9.  Printing  is  taught  to  the  deaf-mute 
girls  and  boys,  cabinet-making  and  shoe-mak- 
ing to  the  deaf-mute  boys,  basket-  and  broofm- 
making  to  the  blind  boys,  and  sewing,  knitting, 
and  fancy  work  to  both  deaf-mute  and  blind 
girls,  who  are  also  instructed  in  domestic  work. 
These  industries  are  carried  on  similar  to  school- 
work,  to  teach  the  pupils  trades  and  not  as  a 
financial  investment,  though  they  are  nearly 
self-suppqrting  (except  the  printing-office  and 
the  blind  industries).  Pupils  in  the  industries 
alternate  with  school-work,  three  hours  in  each 
daily,  in  two  divisions.  The  younger  pupils 
have  daily  six  hours  of  school-work.  Value  of 
buildings,  $875,000 ;  volumes  in  library,  1,000. 
Disbursements  of  tht  year:  Current  expenses, 
$44,046.68 ;  special  purposes,  $4,528.89.  Earn- 
ings (including  those  from  industries,  farm, 
garden,  etc.),  $8,180.70.  The  institution  is  an 
educational  one,  and  in  no  sense  an  asylum. 

The  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Ghil- 
dren,  located  at  Coldwater,  is  designed  "to 
provide  for  all  the  dependent  children  of  the' 
State,  whetber  in  or  out  of  the  county  poor- 
houses,  who  are  sound  in  body  and  mind,  over 
three  and  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  to  main- 
tain and  educate  them  while  temporarily  in 
the  scbool,  and  as  soon  as  satisfactory  homes 
are  found  to  place  them  there,  under  contracts 
securing  gooa  treatment  as  members  of  the 
family,  and  an  elementary  education,  thus  fit- 
ting them  for  good  citizenship."  The  accom- 
modations are  for  800  children,  with  their 
homes  in  separate  cottages,  accommodating 
from  25  to  80  each,  and  "  presided  over  by 
cultivated  women,  who  care  for  the  children  as 
mothers  of  a  smaller  family."  In  the  table  be- 
low the  second  column  gives  the  statistics  for 
the  fiscal  year  closing  September  80,  1879,  and 
the  third  from  May  25,  1874^  to  that  date: 


PARTICULARS. 


Patienta  October  1. 1878 

Patlrata  admitted  durlnir  yaar 

Whole  nnmber  of  patienta  treated 

Blacharvedi  recoTered 

Improyed 

nnfmprored 

died.:. 


II 


tfala. 

FiBdc. 

180 

146 

1(W 

81 

868 

827 

14 

8 

88 

19 

6 

7 

18 

8 

808 
184 
400 
28 
49 
18 
84 


PARTICULARS. 

18r8->78. 

Tool 

Knmber  in  achool  October  1, 1878 

**       Kcelved  dnrlnir  year 

814 

106 

115 

18 

1 

1 

•  ■ 

•  •  • 

no 

**      Indentured  dnrinfc  year 

**       r«tiirned  to  oonntieB. 

SOT 

01 

••       abaoonded 

A 

••       died 

88 

*■      aent  to  Befbrm  Bohool 

4 

Total    discharged,    100;  remaining    under 


Average  number  during  the  year,  305| ;  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  $34,085.27,  or  $111.84 
per  capita. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  State 
Reform  School  at  Lansing  shows:  Kumber 
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oommitted  since  opening  of  school,  September  oramended  that  the  Governor  should  appoint 

2, 1856,  2,185 ;  in  sobool  September  80,  1878,  some  one,  unlcnown  to  the  prison  authorities, 

827 ;  received  during  the  fiscal  year,  189 ;  re-  to  visit  the  prison  at  anj  time,  talk  with  the 

leased  during  the  year,  169 ;    remaining  in  convicts,  look  at  the  food,  or,  in  other  words, 

school  Septe;nber  80,  1879,  807;  net  current  constitute  himself  a  detective,  and  report  apoQ 

expenses  of  the  year,  $31,654.86.    The  com-  each  occasion  to  the  Governor  the  result  of  his 

mitmsnts  for  the  year  were  for  the  following  tnp. 

offenses :  Grand  larceny,  1 ;  burglary,  6 ;  as«  An  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
sault  and  battery,  11;  larceny,  86;  attempt  to  interest,  which  provides  that  ^*  interest  on  any 
murder,  1;  rape,  2,  malicious  trespass,  4;  legal  indebtedness  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  seven 
vagrancy  and  disorderly,  21 ;  arson,  1 ;  return-  dollars  upon  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  year, 
ed,  8.  Their  ages  were  from  10  to  16  years,  unless  a  different  rate  is  contracted  for  in  writ- 
averaging  18|-  years.  Their  social  status  was  ing;  and  no  person,  company,  or  corporation 
as  follows:  81  had  lost  a  father,  88  a  mother,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  take  or  receive,  in 
and  9  both  parents ;  21  had  relatives  who  had  money,  goods,  or  other  things  in  action,  or  in 
been  arrested  for  crime,  87  had  used  intoxicat-  any  other  way,  any  greater  sum  or  any  greater 
ing  drinks,  and  58  bad  been  in  jsil  one  or  more  value  for  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  money, 
times ;  14  did  not  know  the  alpliabet,  and  67  goods,  or  things  in  action,  than  ten  dollars  on 
could  not  write.  Of  those  leaving  the  school,  one  hundred  dollars  for  one  year ;  and  in  the 
116  were  discharged  reformed,  7  to  go  out  of  computation  of  interest  upon  any  bond,  note, 
the  State  to  reside  with  parents,  19  given  one  or  other  instrument  or  agreement,  interest  shall 
year's  leave  of  absence,  14  sent  to  live  with  not  be  compounded.  But  any  contract  to  pay 
farmers,  1  escaped,  and  2  died.  interest  not  usurious  upon  interest  overdue 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  House  of  Cor-  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  usury." 

rection  at  Ionia  furnishes  the  following:  The  weighing  and  inspection  of  wheat  were 

*"     tnuuferrad  from  suto  Priion 18  bushel  measure  the  lawful  standard.    The  act 

'***^^!?5**°~*'^"*  ^*^' '^^  *^  provides  that,  "if  the  parties  to  the  sale 

^^S^^S^^'IZT.. ;::;::::;::::           «7i  «>'  "^y  wheat  shall  consent,  it  may  be  lawful 

pwdooed 8  to  use  a  two-quart  measure  to  determine  the 

iTSKuaiioni  8opt;mb;;'ao;iiTi::;:::           «6T  P-a^e  of  wheat,  provided  said  two-quart  mea. 

BMdpct  ttom  ftU  toaroei.; fiym  90  Bure  shall  be  sealed  as  herem  provided,  and  so 

BzfModitiimt iii'}«BT  *"''"*R®^  *®  ^  easily  demonstrate  that  it  is 

AiS«ir?6t?^lofMpiiirtiii*taiiirtistn^^^^^^^^^^        Sift^fis  ^^^^7  balanced  with  any  means  of  weighing* 

*"     dtUj  oost  of  tapportiog  mdx  tnnuto ....    $0  48 •  4S  the  same,  and  that  such  measure  is  filled  in  such 

««    «.      T^  .        .  ..   .     «      t    «     .  manner  and  by  such  method  and  device  as  may 

The  State  Prison  sUtistics  for  the  fiscal  year  be  prescribed  and  approved  by  the  Farmers' 

are  as  follows :  Board  of  Trade  of  the  State."    It  is  then  made 

Namber  of  priaonan  Ootober  1, 187$ 804  the  duty  of  the  Farmers'  Board  of  Trade,  or, 

«     S2f.toAt:?,Sj:fi3:«-ifci^;i^:          ^2  pr?vioa8  to  it.  organl«tion,  of  three  men  .p. 

•^     trusreiTMi  to  Detroit  Uoose  of  CorraottoD             9  pomtcQ  by  the  Govemor,  on  whom  its  powers 

"     ditS****** **s  ^^  devolved,  to  designate  what  shall  be  the 

pardoned.**.*.*.'.*.'.''.*.*.*.'.'!*!.'.'.*.*.'!.!!!*.'.*            17  manner  of  filling  the  measures  to  be  used  in 

ioprisoo Septe'mber 80*,' i^i !!!!!! !!!!!!          TTT  testing  the  grade  of  wheat,  and  to  prescribe 

-     offifecoaTictjreceiTeddartiMrtheyoar^             1  g^oh  methods  as  shall  best  sccure  Uniformity 

Aversffft  lonirth  of  Mntenea  of  prlaonara  received  .       ,    •"«••! w«  ao  oum*  www  dvvuao  uunviuiii*/ 

(omittinff  ttfo-prtsonera) 8y.  I0ni.2-3d.  iQ  determining  them.    The  act  then  goes  on 

EzpeoMii  of  prifloQ  (net). .  . . .  8*4,09;  ji  to  require  the  Farmers'  Board  of  Trade  of  the 

SSi^net^'n^^^                                     SiiM  S  State  to  designate  what  shall  be  the  manner  of 

filling  the  measures  to  be  used  under  its  pro- 

The  State  Board  for  the  general  supervision  visions,  in  testing  the  grade  of  wheat,  and  to 

of  oharitable,  penal,  pauper,  and  reformatory  prescribe  such  methods  as  shall  b€«t  secure  uni- 

institntions  report  only  biennially.     For  in-  formity  in  determining  the  grades  of  wheat ; 

formation  as  to  Jails,  poor-housea,  etc.,  see  the  and  they  shall  require  all  measures  used  and 

**  Annual  Oydopndia^'  for  1878.  means  of  weighing  employed  in  grading  wheat 

MINNESOTA.    The  Legislature  of  Minne-  to  be  sealed  and  stamped  by  the  lawful  sealer 

sota  assembled  in  its  twenty-first  session  at  of  weights  and  measures.    The  Board  of  Trade 

St  Paul  on  January  8th.     In  the  Senate  Lieu-  shall  fix  and  designate  the  several  grades  of 

tenant-Governor  Wakefield  presided,  and  in  wheat  to  be  in  force  each  year,  after  their  an* 

the  House  Oharles  A.  Gilman  was  elected  by  a  nual  meeting  in  September,  and  cause  to  be 

unanimous  vote.  published  a  circular  for  the  use  of  grain-deal- 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  was  the  ap-  era  in  the  State,  defining  the  rules  and  regula- 

pointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  investigate  tions  to  be  observed  in  the  grades  of  wheati 

oertain  charges  of  cruelty  made  against  the  and  testing  the  same,  and  naming  such  meth* 

offioen  of  the  State  Prison.    The  report  of  the  ods  and  devices  therein  to  be  used  in  the  man- 

oommittee  subsequently  made  entirely  exoner-  ner  of  filling  the  half-bushel  and  the  two-quart 

ated  the  officers  of  the  charges.    It  also  reo-  measure,  if  iu  use  shall  be  authorized.    Thia 
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last  provision,  ^'  to  fix  and  designate  the  sev-  onto,  or  to  the  ooanty  oommiarioiiers  of  their 

eral  grades  of  wheat  to  be  in  force  each  year,'*  respective  counties. 

it  has  been  suggested,  is  olearlj  beyond  the  Nineteen  towns,  cities,  and  viUages,  and  nine- 
legitimate  scope  of  legislative  power.  If  the  teen  counties  were  authorized  to  issue  hoods 
Bourd  should  attempt  so  to  do,  it  would  still  for  various  purposes.  An  amendment  of  the 
find  that  wheat  woiud  continue  to  be  bought  Oonstitution  was  also  adopted,  which  proposed 
and  sold  by  the  market  grades,  and  any  edicts  to  prohibit  the  Legislature  from  authorising 
establishing  arbitrary  grades  different  from  any  county,  townsiiip,  or  city  to  issue  bonds 
those  of  the  general  markets  of  the  world  for  the  construction  of  railroads  to  any  amount 
would  bo  a  dead  letter  from  the  necessity  of  that  shall  exceed  five  per  cent  of  its  taxable 
the  case.    But  it  is  entirely  within  the  compe-  property. 

tency  of  legislation  to  create  an  authority  to  A  State  tax  was  ordered  to  be  levied,  not  to 

prescribe  the  methods  by  which  wheat  shall  be  exceed  a  mill  and  five  tenth& 

measured  and  weighed.    The  author  of  the  act  Persons  found  guilty  of  body'snatching  were 

devised  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  two-^uart  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  four  years  in  the 

tester  for  filling  it,  which,  it  was  said,  obviated  State  Prison. 

all  the  objections  to  that  instrument  of  mea-  The  subject  of  temperance  received  some  no- 

surement  or  weighing,  by  securing  absolute  uni-  tice.    A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

formity  in  the  pressure  of  tlie  wheat;  and  that  liquor  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  was  presented 

the  contrivance  was  so  simple  a  one  that  it  ex-  in  the  House,  accompanied  by  twenty  petitions 

pedites  instead  of  retarding  the  process  of  in-  having  10,000  signatures.    It  failed  to  pass  the 

spection.  House  by  a  vote  of  22  yeas  to  74  nays.    The 

The  Farmers'  Board  of  Trade  above  men-  following  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 

tioned  was  created  by  another  act.    This  made  tion  was  also  presented  in  the  Senate  without 

it  the  duty  of  the  Judge  of  each  judicial  district  avail : 

within  the  State  to  appoint  one  of  the  most  SxonoirSl.  The  Legislature  bIuUI  never  authoriao 

able  farmers  residing  therein,  who  should  be  orlioensetheealeofanykindofintoxicAtiiigliquorss 

well  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri-  f.  beverage,  nor  authorise  or  lioaae  houses  ofproetita- 

culture,  ^d  wLo  was  not  an  incumbent  of^y  ^'^Zi^''&^'r^a^l^'^'^^U^ 

public  office  of  the  State,  and  who  was  not  from  manufacturing,  eelW  giving,  fumiating,  hav- 

a  stockholder,  officer,  trustee,  assignee,  or  em-  ing,  or  in  any  manner  dcumg  in  spirituous,  vmous, 

ployee  of  any  banking,  moneyed,  or  savings  in-  malt,  fermented,  mixed,  drugged,  or  intoxicatinsp  liq- 

tttiitntion  or  nornnrntinn  nraAtAil  rmt\pT  thtk  \slwa  ^o"  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  other  than  medicmal, 

Btitunon  or  corporation  createa  unaer  tne  laws  nj^^jj^i^  cheimcal,  and  sdentiflc  purposes,  and  for 

thereof,  and  one  that  was  not  directly  or  indi.  ^sc  in  the  iitB,  The'Legislature shall hVvopower  by 
recUy  connected  with  any  association  which  kw  to  license  and  oontroi  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
has  for  its  object  the  buying  and  selling  of  auch  pure  liquon  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  chemical, 
produce.  The  persons  so  appointed  constitute  »S^  sdentiflc  jurooses,  and  for  use  in  the  arts,  but  not 
♦K^  mA>nKA«<.  ^V  ♦T.A  n^^mA^4  T^»A^  #«•  *.«.^  Otherwise,  and  shall  have  power  to  enact  laws  for  tho 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  two  punighmokt  of  pereons  cngiged  in  any  iUidt  traflftc  in 
and  four  years.  It  is  made  their  duty  to  assume  such  Uquore,  and  for  the  confiscation,  ^le,  or  dcstiuo- 
and  exercise  a  constant  supervit^ion  over  the  tion  of  contraband  liquors,  and  the  vessels  and  build- 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  make  a  i^^g"  connectod  therewith. 

report  to  the  Legislature  presenting  such  facts.  Some  favor  was  shown  to  a  bill  for  woman's 

statistios,  and  suggestions  as  in  their  judgment  suffrage  in  the  Senate ;  and  a  bill  to  devote  the 

may  be  necessary  to  induce  legislation  for  the  internal  improvement  lands  to  the  settlement 

protection  and  welfare  of  the  entire  agricul-  of  the  old  railroad  bonds  was  received  and  laid 

tural  interest.  on  the  table.    In  the  Senate  a  resolution  to 

The  sum  of  $7,500  was  appropriated  to  aid  print  the  Govemor^s  message  in  the  German, 

the  owners  of  drive-wells  to  test  the  validitv  Norwegian,  Swedish,  French,  and  Bohemian 

of  the  patents  under  which  a  royalty  is  daimed.  languages  was  passed.    A  bill  was  also  report- 

The  owners  of  these  wells,  against  whom  the  ed  by  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  and 

claim  of  infringement  is  mai^,  number  about  Reform  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  State  offi- 

thirty  thousand  in  the  State.  oers  and  their  clerks  about  twenty-five  per  oent. 

Another  act  authorizes  the  Governor  to  ap-  It  received  some  attention  in  Committee  of  the 

point  a  commission  of  three  doctors  to  visit  Whole,  but  it  transpired  upon  discussion  that 

the  insane  asylums  at  least  once  in  every  six  most  of  the  salaries  are  low  enough  for  capable 

months,  and  report  upon  their  sanitary  oondi-  men ;  and,  as  the  capacity  of  the  officials  was 

tion  and  general  management,  the  condition  not  questioned,  retrenchment  among  them  was 

and  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  in  detail  the  suspended.   The  Senate,  however,  passed  a  bill 

results  of  their  observations,  with  recommen-  for  reducing  the  mileage  of  members  at  future 

dations  upon  the  same.    If  they  find  imy  pa-  sessions  of  the  Legislature  to  five  cents  a  mile, 

tients  that  are  not  insane,  the  commission  is  The  session  was  closed  about  March  12th. 

authorized  to  remove  them  to  the  counties  from  Very  few  general  and  important  laws  were 

which  they  came.   AU  idiotic  and  feeble-mind-  passed,  although  nearly  six  hundred  bills  were 

ed  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval. 

Asylum,  after  which,  in  case  they  can  not  be  A  report  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 

benefited,  they  are  to  be  returned  to  their  par-  by  the  Public  £xaminer,  who  waa  created  by 
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an  iot  of  tbe  preyiotis  sesBion.    The  duties  im-  relative  to  Bwamp-Iands,  and  its  language  was 

posed  npon  bim  by  the  act  are  very  coropre-  as  follows : 

nensive  and  very  onerons.    He  is  required  to  That  to  aid  the  State  of  Loubiana  in  constructing 

examine  tbe  acooonts  of  all  State  and  county  the  neceeaaiy  levees  and  drains  to  reclaim  the  swamp 

officers  and  of  all  State  institutions,  and  to  en-  B^d  overflowed  lands  therein,  the  whole  of  those 

force  uniform  and  safe  methods  of  book-keep-  ^^T^  ^^  ^""^"f^Z^.}^^.  .       ^'  "^^  ^®  "*°" 

ing,  and  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  all  banki^  "*  ^^"^y*  «^^  ^  ^*  ^^' 

or  savings  institutions,  and  is  a  general  super-  The  next  section  provides  for  the  manner  of 

vising  as  well  as  examining  officer.    In  the  dis-  selecting  such  lands,  and  concludes  by  saying 

charge  of  his  duties  the  Examiner  (Mr.  Knox)  that  the  fee  simple  of  such  lands  shall  then  vest 

had  officially  visited  twenty-seven  counties  dur-  in  the  State — 

ing  the  seven  months  since  his  appointment,  J¥<nfid4d^  however,  that  the  proceeds  of  said  lands 
and  made  fifty-eight  more  or  less  exhaustive  shall  be  applied  exclusively,  as  tar  as  necessaTv,  to  tho 
examinations,  including  the  investigation  of  construction  of  the  levees  and  drains  aforesaid, 
the  Insane  Hospital  accounts  for  twelve  years.  The  reasons  assigned  in  debate  for  this  mu- 
which  occupied  nearly  a  month.  He  found  in  nificent  donation  were  the  alleged  worthless 
a  considerable  number  of  counties  that  the  character  of  the  lands  in  their  natural  condi- 
treasurers  and  auditors  were  excellent  and  con-  tion,  the  great  sanitary  improvement  to  be  de- 
scientioQS  officers,  skilled  and  experienced  ac-  rived  from  the  reclamation  of  districts  notori- 
countants,  and  to  them  he  was  indebted  for  ously  malarial,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  ad- 
much  valuable  aid.  But  in  the  majority  of  joining  government  property.  This  legislation 
counties  the  systems  of  keeping  the  public  ac-  contemplated  providing  a  land  fund  wherewith 
counts  were  so  wretchedly  loose  and  defective  to  enable  the  beneficiaries,  as  grantees  of  the 
as  to  be  absolutely  no  check  whatever  on  the  United  States,  to  construct  levees  to  check 
misappropriation  of  the  public  funds.  As  the  devastating  floods ;  and  further,  to  make  great 
law  stanus,  when  a  tax  is  paid  the  treasurer  drains,  in  swampy  regions,  for  reclamation  of 
fills  out  a  blank  receipt  and  a  duplicate — parts  lands;  and  incidentally,  although  unexpressed 
of  the  same  leaf  bound  in  a  book.  When  tbe  except  in  the  debates,  to  relieve  the  country 
receipt  is  torn  off  and  delivered  to  the  tax-  from  pestilential  malaria.  The  end  proposed 
payer,  the  daplicate  or  stub  remains  as  evidence  in  the  original  grant  has  been  attained  only  to 
that  the  tax  is  paid ;  and  this  is  the  only  evi-  a  limited  extent.  Imperfect  works  were  con- 
dence,  if  the  treasurer  permits  it  to  exist,  ex-  structed  to  limit  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
oept  that  he  is  required  to  write  the  word  to  their  proper  channels ;  even  these  were  neg- 
**Paid  *^  against  the  tax  in  his  books.    But  he  lected  during  the  war. 

can  easily  destroy  the  stub,  or  write  a  receipt  The  act  of  1849  was  followed  by  the  general 
from  another  book  of  blank  receipts,  not  that  act  of  September  28,  1850,  which  act,  as  ox- 
exhibited  as  bis  record  of  tax  receipts,  and  may  pressed  by  its  title,  was  ^'to  enable  the  State 
entirely  neglect  or  forget  to  write  the  word  of  Arkansas  and  other  States  to  reclaim  the 
**  Paid  ^' against  the  paid  tax  in  his  books.  Nor  swamp-lands  within  their  limits."  And  the 
is  there  any  possible  way  to  trace  any  little  language  of  the  act,  like  its  title,  says  that  the 
fraud  or  theft  of  that  sort,  unless  some  tax-  lands  shall  be  appropriated  for  **  the  necessary 
payer,  published  as  delinquent,  presents  his  re-  levees  and  drams  to  redaim  the  swamp  and 
ceipt--which  experience  shows  he  rarely  does  overflowed  lands  therein."  The  last  section 
till  the  treasurer  has  retired  from  office.  It  of  this  act  extends  its  provisions  to  each  of  the 
was  estimated  that  tens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  other  States  of  the  Union  "  in  which  such 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  lost  to  tbe  peo-  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  may  be  situated.*' 
pie  of  the  State  by  this  loose  system  of  account-  Minnesota  was  not  then  a  State ;  but  after  she 
mg  for  tax  receipts.  was  admitted  into  the  Union  March  12,  1860, 
The  proposition  to  use  the  swamp-lands  of  an  act  was  passed  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  State  to  aid  one  or  more  railroad  enter-  the  act  of  1860  to  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
prises  served  to  call  attention  to  the  title  to  Oregon.  Both  in  its  title  and  in  the  body  of 
those  lands  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  the  law  it  recites  that  it  is  an  act  to  en- 
were  devoted  by  Congress,  and  the  manner  in  able  these  States,  as  Arkansas,  "  to  reclaim  the 
which  the  State  had  disposed  of  them.  It  thus  swamp-lands  within  their  limits."  These  are 
appeared  that  all  tbe  State  grants  of  these  lands  tbe  only  acts  affecting  this  question.  Subse- 
were  illegal  and  might  be  considered  void.  More  qnent  acts  only  refer  to  and  define  the  manner 
or  less  of  these  lands  were  in  each  of  the  West-  in  which  indemnity  shall  be  made.  Tbe  total 
ern  States  along  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1826  amount  of  such  lands  selected  to  the  close  of 
a  Senator  in  Congress  from  Missouri  unsuccess-  1878  was  69,000,000  acres,  an  area  larger  than 
fully  sought  to  obtain  a  cession  to  Missouri  and  Great  Britain.  Surveyor  -  General  Baker  of 
Hlinois  of  the  swamps  within  those  States  re-  Minnesota,  treating  of  this  question,  calls  at- 
speotively.  Other  efforts  of  a  similar  character  tention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  in  its  statutes 
were  made  at  intervals,  but  no  definite  action  has  never  deviated,  in  spirit  or  letter,  from  the 
was  had  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  purposes  of  the  original  act.  The  statutory  con- 
1849,  which  was  applicable  exclusively  to  Loui-  cessions  are  not  couched  in  indefinite  terms, 
fiana.    This  act  was  the  basia  of  all  other  acts  The  States  themselves,  acting  upon  an  implied 
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sovereignty  after  the  title  had  been  passed  to 
them  by  the  General  Qovemment,  have  as- 
sumed a  wide  latitude  in  the  disposition  of 
these  lands.  But  any  disposition  of  such  lands 
not  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  acts  donating  them  roust  be  null  and  void. 
It  has  been  held  that  they  were  available  for 
purposes  of  general  internal  improvements, 
and  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  States  hav- 
ing such  lands  to  so  appropriate  them.  Min- 
nesota, however,  is  perhaps  the  only  State  that 
lias  sought  to  appropriate  these  lands  to  objects 
other  than  those  of  internal  improvement. 
The  report  of  the  State  Auditor  shows  the  sev- 
eral grants  of  swamp-lands  made  by  the  State 
Legislature  as  follows : 


1861 
1861 
186t 
1S62 
1.63 

yvi^ 

1.05 

18  .'• 

1S«65 
1S65 
18<55 
lo75 
lo7d 


Lake  Sap.  and  M luisalppl  B.  B.  Co. . 
Lake  Sup.  and  MIstiiMippi  Bnnch. . . 

SIcLeod  Co.  Agnricttltttraf  OoUflfre 

Madelia  and  Stnux  Falla  Railroad . . . . 
St  Paul  and  Chicago  Railway  Co. . . . 

Insi^ie  Asylum 

Dear,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylam 

Sute  Prison 

Winona  Normal  School 

Mankato  Normal  School 

St  Cloud  Normal  School 

SoQtheni  Minnesota  Railroad  Co 

rann«in  Rirer  Improyement  Co 

Soldiers^  Orphan  Asylum 

Duiuth  and  Iron  Ranire  Railroad  Co. . 
Minnesota  Northern  Railroad  Co.. . . . 


Total. 


694^400-00 

100,000  00 

4,0S4  17 

lO.OCO-00 

401.440- CO 

1(X),000  00 

100,00000 

100,000- 00 

70,000-00 

7^00D•00 

7^000•00 

8^,242-29 

800.000-00 

Besiduary. 

422.400-00 

93,000-00 


2,651«I66-46 


After  the  above  grants  are  satisfied,  all  the 
residue  under  the  law  was  to  go  to  the  Soldiers^ 
Orphans'  Asylum.  But  this  institution  is  in 
fact  defunct,  all  the  soldiers'  orphans  having 
been  cared  for  that  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits.  The  Surveyor  -  General  says : 
*^I  estimate  that  from  11,000,000  acres  yet  to 
survey,  we  will  receive  not  far  from  8,800,000 
more  acres  of  swamp-land,  because  the  per- 
centage of  swamp-land6  increases  as  we  advance 
into  the  unsnrveyed  areas.  X)ut  of  these  lands 
already  conveyed  to  the  State  there  have  been 
actually  conveyed  to  various  railroad  compa- 
nies by  the  State  1,087,180  acres.  Most  of 
these  lands,  in  the  older  portions  of  the  State, 
have  already  been  sold  by  these  companies  to 
actual  settlers,  and  title  passed."  In. his  opin- 
ion the  grants  above  mentioned  do  not  pretend 
to  be  in  sympathy  with,  or  in  any  manner 
kindred  to,  the  objects  of  the  grant.  How- 
ever meritorious  the  purposes  of  such  legisla- 
tion, these  acts  simply  express  a  betrayal  of  a 
trust,  a  breach  of  trusteesnip.  They  should  be 
promptly  repealed,  and  the  statutes  cleared  of 
such  worthless  rubbish.  On  the  other  band,  it 
is  urged  in  the  State  that  the  grants  of  swamp- 
lands made  by  the  State  are  secure  from  any 
attempt  to  shake  the  title  of  the  grantees  by 
legal  proceedings,  notwithstanding  the  grants 
were  made  in  violation  of  the  trust  imposed  on 
the  State  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
only  danger  lies  in  a  possible  declaration  of 


forfeiture  by  Congress.  To  support  this  opin- 
ion, reference  is  made  to  a  decision  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  1868  in 
the  case  of  Baker  c«.  MoGee.  A  grant  of  lands 
had  been  made  by  Congress  to  Missouri  to  aid 
in  building  railroads  trom  Hannibal  to  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  it  required  that  the  lands  thus  given 
should  be  disposed  of  by  the  State  for  the  pur- 
poses contemplated  and  ^^  no  other."  The  State 
granted  the  lands  to  a  railroad  company,  but 
gave  a  preemption  right  to  settlers  in  actual 
occupancy  and  who  had  improved  the  land 
prior  to  the  date  cf  the  Congreseional  act. 
Suit  was  brought  against  a  preempt  or  who 
claimed  land  under  this  provision  by  a  man 
who  had  purchased  the  same  land  frcm  the 
railroad  company.  The  latter  claimed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  di- 
vert the  lands  to  any  purpose  not  contemplated 
by  the  act  of  Congress  granting  them  to  the 
State,  and  was  expressly  prohibited  from  doing 
so.  Upon  this  tne  Court  said:  "It  is  con- 
tended that  the  Leginlature  of  Missouri  had  no 
fower  to  grant  the  privilege  of  preemption, 
f  this  was  a  contest  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  question  of  pow- 
er would  be  a  proper  subject  of  examination. 
But  the  United  States  are  not  complaininff,  and 
no  other  party  has  the  right  to  complain." 

A  still  later  decision  of  the  seme  Court,  filed 
in  October,  1878,  is  decisive  of  the  illegality  of 
these  grants.    The  case  arose  in  Iowa  under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  March  22, 1858,  which 
authorized  counties  to  devote  the  swamp-lands 
to  the  erection  of  bridges,  roadways,  railroads, 
or  other  public  improvements,  provided  nosuchi 
transfer  should  be  made  unless  the  person  and 
company  expressly  released  the  State  and  coun- 
ty from  all  liability  for  reclaiming  said  lands  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  Congress.    Under  this 
statute  Adams  County  sold  its  swamp-lands  to 
the  American  Emigrant  Company,  the  com- 
pany agreeing  to  erect  such  public  buildings  as 
the  county  might  request.    The  county  brought 
suit  in  equity  to  rescind  the  contract  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  by  the  company.    The  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  opinion  there  filed  held  that  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  authorizing countiesowning  swamp- 
lands to  devote  the  same  to  the  erection  of  pu\y 
lie  buildings  and  making  railroads  through  the 
county  is  contrary  to  the  act  of  Congress  grant- 
ing such  lands  to  the  State,  and  therefore  un* 
authorized  and  void ;  that  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  Congress  that  the  proceeds  of  such  lands 
shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming  said  lands  by  drains  and  levees  was 
an  express  trust  imposed  upon  the  State  to  ap- 
ply the  proceeds  to  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  tney  were  granted;  that  trust  was  sa- 
credly binding  upon  the  State,  to  be  carried 
out  and  not  to  be  abandoned  or  repudiated. 
The  transfer  by  the  State  of  these  lands  to 
counties,  sublect  to  the  act  of  Congress,  and  re- 
serving legislative  control  over  them,  involved 
no  breach  of  trust,  counties  being  subordinate 
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political  departments  of  the  State,  to  facilitate 
the  object  for  which  the  State  govemment  is 
instituted ;  bat  the  act  of  the  Legislatare  of 
1858  authorized  the  devoting  of  the  lands  to 
widely  different  purposes  than  what  the  origi- 
nal grant  was  intended  to  secure.    It  endeav- 
ored to  throw  off  all  responsibility  of  the  trust 
The  purchasers  were  to  relieve  the  State  and 
county  from  all  liability  for  reclaiming  the  lands 
— that  is,  release  them  from  their  responsi- 
bility as  trustees  of  these  lands ;  and  this  ab- 
surd form  was  adopted  in  the  contracts  and 
conveyances  that  were  made.     How  could  the 
purchaser  release  the  State  and  county  from 
an  obligation  imposed  by  an  act  of  OouCTess  ? 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Legislature 
meant  that  the  purchaser  should  indemnify  the 
State  and  county  for  their  liability ;  but  how 
does  that  hetter  the  matter?    Can  the  publio 
officers  of  Iowa  throw  off  their  trusteesuip  in 
this  easy  manner,  by  taking  the  indemnity  of 
private  parties  against  the  consequences  of  their 
breach  of  trust?    The  State  or  county  could 
most  certainly  sell  the  lands  to  purchasers  out 
and  out,  freed  from  any  lien  or  trust  in  relation 
to  the  improvements  which  they  were  intended 
to  secure ;  hut  the  State  or  county  would  hold 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  as  a  fund  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  grant,  although  the  pur- 
chasers would  not  be  bound  to  look  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  purchase-money.     The  public 
authorities  might  even  waste  or  misapply  the 
fund  without  any  legal  remedy  to  prevent ;  hut 
that  does  not  prevent  the  stamp  of  illegality 
from  being  impressed  upon  a  deliberate  scheme 
of  spoliation  of  the  trust  fund,  conceived  in  the 
form  of  law  and  carried  out  with  an  entire  dis- 
regard of  public  obligations. 

The  valuation  of  property  in  the  several  conn- 
ties  of  the  State  in  1879,  according  to  the  local 
boards  of  equalization,  amounted  to  $229,791,- 
042.  The  returns  of  personal  property  by  the 
same  boards  amounted  to  $57,198,455  for  1879 
and  $53,665,943  for  1878,  showing  an  increase 
of  $3,527,512. 

The  extent  of  railroad  construction  in  1878 
was  875  miles.  This  was  more  miles  of  new 
road  than  were  opened  by  any  other  State  dur- 
ing that  year.  The  number  of  miles  in  opera- 
tion in  the  State  at  the  close  of  that  year  was 
2,608,  all  of  which  has  been  constructed  with- 
in seventeen  years.  A  narrow-gauge  road  of 
three  feet  was  opened  from  Wabasha  to  Zum- 
brota,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  during  the  year, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  comparative  husiness 
for  five  years  of  all  the  railroads  doing  business 
in  the  State : 


The  sales  of  railroad  lands  in  1878  were  nn- 
precedentedly  large,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  compared  with  preceding  years : 


YKARS. 

^■■m^W* 

B.«ipl.. 

18T5 

17»,«50 

24it,487 
4a&,829 

|t,81T,n9 

18T« 

2,1&5.2M 

1877 

],)M)9^4 

187$  (to  l>60emb6r) 

]^14,M0 

1874.... 
1S75.... 
1878.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 


|fi,194.M0 
4.9d2.152 
6,000,967 
5,408,099 
7,481,199 


$1,894,800  1,012,006 1,484.918 
1.026,880!    996218  l^'M.m 
1,798,424  1,169,072  2.079,»68 
1JM3.N86  1,889.428  1,717.9281 
8,968,871 ,  l,d00,649 , 2,496a»9 


|10<^8S6 
181,.Ny9 
14A.892 
16.\000 
180/KM) 


Total  sold  to  December  1,  1878,  2,144,215 
acres.  Total  receipts  to  December  1,  1878, 
$9,762,258.  There  was  no  serious  railroad  acci- 
dent on  any  of  the  roads  during  the  year.  Min- 
nesota railroads  have  had  a  remarkable  exemp- 
tion from  railroad  disasters,  the  Brninerd  bridge 
accident,  by  which  five  lives  were  lost,  in  1875, 
being  the  only  serious  one  in  the  history  of  the 
State. 

A  bill  was  hrought  hefore  Congress  at  its 
early  session  during  the  year  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sluiceway  over  St  Anthony^s  Falls  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  regulate  and  pro- 
vide for  the  same.    It  was  not  enacted. 

An  act  was  passed  whicli  grants  additional 
rights  tohomestead  settlers  on  pnhlic  lands  with- 
in railroad  limits,  not  only  in  Minnesota  but  in 
other  States.  It  declares  that  the  even  sec- 
tions within  the  limits  of  any  grant  of  public 
lands  to  any  railroad  company,  or  to  any  mili- 
tary road  company,  or  to  any  State  in  aid  of 
any  railroad  or  military  road,  shall  be  open  to 
settlers  under  the  homestead  laws  to  the  extent 
of  160  acres  to  each  settler;  and  any  person 
who  has,  under  existing  laws,  taken  a  home- 
stead on  any  even  section  within  the  limits  of 
any  railroad  or  military  road  land-grant,  and 
who  by  existing  laws  shall  have  heen  restricted 
to  eighty  acres,  may  enter  under  the  home- 
stead laws  an  additional  eighty  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  land  embraced  in  his  original  entry,  if 
such  additional  land  be  subject  to  entry ;  or  if 
snch  person  so  elect,  he  may  surrender  his  en- 
try to  the  United  States  for  cancellation,  and 
thereupon  be  entitled  to  enter  lands  under  the 
homestead  laws  the  same  as  if  the  surrendered 
entry  had  not  heen  made;  and  the  residence 
and  cultivation  of  such  person  upon  and  of  the 
land  embraced  in  his  original  entry  shall  be 
considered  residence  and  cultivation  for  the 
same  length  of  time  upon  and  of  the  land  em- 
braced in  his  additional  or  new  entry,  and  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  five  years'  residence  and 
cultivation  required  by  law. 

Suits  were  instituted  against  about  seventy- 
five  persons  for  trespass  upon  the  Government 
pine-lands  of  Minnesota,  and  ahout  twenty-five 
other  cases  were  in  process  of  examination  hy 
the  agents  of  the  Interior  Department.  The 
seventy-five  cases  alluded  to  were  ready  for 
trial  at  the  June  term  of  the  United  States 
Court,  hut  the  trespassers  succeeded  in  getting 
a  stay  of  proceedings,  which  carried  over  all 
suits  not  otherwise  disposed  of  to  the  Decem- 
ber term.  Ten  of  these  cases  involved  an  ag- 
gregate stnmpage  of  about  $75,000,  mostly  if 
not  entirely  against  the  Minneapolis  lumber^ 
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men.    A  commission  consisting  of  the  District  the  telegraphic  dispaoheB  of  the  last  few  dm.   From 

Attorney  and  the  Surveyor- General  of  Minne-  ?«  Atlantic  to  the  Miaaisrip^i  the  wmI  of  ft^bitten 

-«♦•  «»«o  «Vv..»A^  K«  4.u^  a.^^w^4- .««  ^fi  *u^  T«4.«  humanity  goes  up,  where  it  is  not  smotherod  m  ava- 

sota  was  formed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-  j^^^  5f  *Snow.*^' A  degree  of  oold  indicated  by  the 

nor  (DCliarz)  to  mvestigateanaclassiiy  toe  cases  aero  point  of  the  thermometer  is  moie  fatal  toKew 

of  trespass  npon  the  public  lands,  and  to  report  England.  New  York,  Michi^,  the  Ohio  Valley,  Illi- 

the  facts  and   suggestions.    This  undertaking  ^^^^i  «»<*  southern  Wisconsm,  all  the  States  mdeed 

mroIv«.  .  oociderable  amonnt  of  labor,  bat  ^^  ^^''ttrXi^t^^^  m£ 

from  the  outlook  it  will  enable  the  trespassers  ^asoUu    WlJile  not  an  ear  baa  bera  nipped  here,  Chi- 

to  compromise  npon  better  terms  than  they  cago.  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  hospitak 

would  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  jurv,  and  at  the  &re  filled  with  frozen  subjects.    WMle  not  a  train  has 

same  time  save  the  costs  of  trial  which  would  J^'^^li^y®^  '^uI^^^'^}\^^^J'*'  continuous 

iv«  /.rxna:^^s.oi«i»  travel  between  Chicago  and  the  seaboard ;  central  New 

De  consiaeraDle.  ^  York  cities  are  shutoff  from  the  world :  thirteen  looo- 

An  act  oi  the  Legislature  at  a  former  session  motives  can  not  bring  a  train  into  BuffiUo;  it  is  almost 
required  the  State  Geologist,  Professor  Win-  fatal  to  some  for  a  car-load  of  passengers  to  be  caught 
chell,  to  give  an  account  and  accurate  chemical  ^^^  ^^  *  depot ;  and  freight  helplessly  piles  up  in  ware- 
analysis  of  the  waters  of  Minnesota.    Soon  af-  ^"®^' 

ter  a  sanitary  examination  of  the  wells  in  the        The  remarkable  mildness  of  the  climate  in 

section  of  Red  River  Valley  extending  fi-om  the  extreme  northwestern  region  has  often 

Breckeuridge  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  also  been  noticed.     Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  the  United 

of  other  wells  and  springs  outside  tbe  valley.  States  Consul  at  Winnipeg,  shows  by  compar- 

was  made.    As  reported  by  him,  the  wells  of  ative  tables  of  temperature  that  during  the 

the  Red  River  country  very  generally  become  months  of  February  and  March  it  was  seven 

offensive  after  a  time  from  foul  gases  engen-  degrees  warmer  at  Battleford,  on  the  North 

dered  in  them,  and  when  in  this  condition  they  Saskatchewan,  700  miles  northwest  of  Winni- 

originate  stubborn  intestinal  difficulties  eveotu-  peg,  than  at  the  latter  place.    He  also  gives 

Ating  in  dysentery  and  various  forms  of  fever,  thermometrical  records  of  Battleford,  Wrnni- 

These  diseases  being  identical  with  those  exist-  peg,  and  St.  Paul,  for  the  month  of  April, 

ing  in  southwestern  coanties,  it  has  been  in-  From  St.  Paul,  in  latitude  46%  to  Winnipeg,  in 

ferred  that  the  illness  incidental  to  tbe  northern  latitude  50°,  is  about  500  miles,  and  from  Winni- 

and  southern  health  districts  may  very  proba-  peg  t6  Battleford,  a  little  below  latitude  68**,  is 

bly  be  induced  by  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  700  miles — a  distance  of  1,200  miles  between 

use  of  impure  water  for  domestic  purposes.  the  extreme  points,  and  a  difference  of  nearly 

The  effects  of  the  severe  cold  that  prevailed  eight  degrees  of  latitude.    Mr.  Taylor  gives  a 

over  the  middle  and  northern  sections  of  the  table  of  daily  April  temperatures  for  each  of 

country  during  two  or  three  of  the  first  days  these  three  points,  and  they  disclose  the  fact 

in  January,  1879,  were  thus  reported  by  the  that  while  at  Winnipeg  it  was  on  the  average 

**  Press  "  at  St.  Paul :  over  ten  degrees  colder  than  at  St.  Paul,  it  was 

It  is  within  the  UmitB  of  candid  moderation  to  say  ^^}j  ^^^^,  depes  colder  at  Battleford.     In 

that  no  redon  north  of  Memphis,  and  between  New  Other  words,  the  Apnl  weather  at  JDattieiora 

York  and 'Uie  Bocky  Mountains,  has  suffered  so  little  was  seven  aegrees  warmer  than  at  Winnipeg, 

ft^m  the  late  visitotion  of  cold  as  that  embraced  by  o  nearly  three  degrees  farther  south.    The  sum- 

J^lSLTi^ln^SS^^'SS^dSiS:;  mariesofthesetabk8ofd«Uyten.peratnj^for 

baa  ranged  for  a  week  or  more  between  five  and  twen-  April  show  the  following  means :  JBattleford, 

ty^flvedegrees  below  aero ;  but  no  individual,  enter-  46*70** ;    Winnipeg,  89-10** ;    St.  Paul,  49-70*. 

prise,  or  corporation  has  suffered  the  least  pfun  or  in-  Mr.  Taylor  has  no  doubt  that  the  districts  600 

^^7^'^^  ^^  the  weather    The  clear,  <hy  air  of  ^^i^  northwest  of  Battleford— the  valley  of 

our  favored  praines  has  rendered  harmless  a  degree  of  .,  ^  t>^«^^  !>:„««     «...  ».«,»»»»  ♦!>««  if  «»iilk. 

cold  which  would  make  the  damp  winds  of  thTlower  ™  P®ace  River—are  warmer  than  Manitoba, 

lakes  or  seaooast  messengers  of  icy  death.    We  have  The  experience  of  a  single  montli  or  of  two  or 

simply  exchanged  fall  for  winter  overcoats,  kid  gloves  three  months  would  be  a  slight  foundation  for 

for  hi  mittens,  and  gone  on  hauling  wheat  andcut-  any  general  inference  as  to  the  climate  of  the 

S'g,:2:tiS.±rtSS?i;t^?^pZ»,S?^!  Saskatchewan  V-Hey;  b»Uhe«,thennometried 

or.    Not  a  sinrie  case  of  freezing  has  been  reported  in  ^^^  w«  Simply  confirmatory  of  the  generali- 

St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis.     Only  one  case  has  been  zations  of  the  climatologists,  based  on  the  ob- 

noted  in  the  country,  and  that  was  a  new-bom  babe  servations  which  have  been  carried  on  for  many 

abandoned  upon  a  dpor-sten.    Not  a  single  business  y^ars  at  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 

enterprise  has  been  hmdered  or  suspended.    Travel  m  i^^      .^.  *v«  v*^  ^f  ««««i  •««««  »»,«,.»*<.f  ^.^ 

city  jmd  country  is  fiialitated  nither  than  dheoked  by  P^^'.  *"»*  *^®  "^®  ^^  ®^?»1  ™®*^  temperatures, 

frozen  roads,  Rmoother  and  easier  tlum  the  most  costly  especially  for  the  season  of  vegetation  between 

Nicolson.    Not  a  railroad  train  has  been  stopped  or  March  and  October,  instead  of  following  lines 

delayed  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  otther.    So  far  of  latitude,  bends  from  the  Mismssippi  Valley 

S;'rffiS.'^'^ii£^?~^'2  'bSXS  ^  to  the  north,  carrying  the  zone  of  wheat 

of  the  experience  of  hist  winter,  when,  from  November  'rom  Minnesota  away  up  to  the  sixtieth  paral- 

to  March,  not  a  train  was  delayed  an  hour  by  weather  lei  in  the  valley  of  the  Peace  River,  and  repro- 

in  any  part  of  the  State,  or  upon  the  whole  Ime  of  the  ducing  the  summer  heats  of  New  Jersey  and 

?«°f1?i?I^J[!v5^,.       tv^l''^^^/'''"^*^  southern  Pennsylvania  in  Minnesota  and  Da- 

not  for  a  week  nor  a  month,  but  for  a  term  long  enough  ,    .^ i  ♦u^^^*  ^-.-♦i,^*^ 'd*^-— i«««;-  «»;i 

to  establish  a  rule,  the  condition  of  the  so-aofed  mifi-  *^?<?i  ?°d  those  of  northern  Pennsylvania  and 

er  latitutes  in  extreme  seasons  is  vividly  reflected  in  Ohio  m  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan.    A 
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recent  traveler  in  tbe  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  dollars  from  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  Amerioan 

down  the  Red  River  of  tbe  North  into  Mani-  »^d  European  bondholdew,  and  ono  that  was  inte^- 

toba,  says  that  commencing  at  tbe  Red  River  J^el^fS^'^rSd'Ml'^^^  b^df'du^b^  Jv! 

and  stretching  for  bnndreds,  almost  thonsands  emment  be  naid  in  strict  accoManoo  with  the  letter 

of  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  includ-  and  epirit  orthe  original  tenns  on  which  they  were 

inir  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  system  of  rivers  i^uea ;  and  that  all  the  four  and  four  and  a  half  per 

drained  by  Ukes  Winnipeg  and  Mamtoba,  is  a  Zl'JS^o^ll^^X^u^^^^^ 

tract  of  country  so  large  that  States  the  size  of  the  oontingenciSi  of  subacquont  legiaUtion,  be  Immo- 

Ohio  might  be  out  out  of  it  almost  by  tbe  dozen,  diately  paul  in  non-lnterest-bcaring,  fUll  legal-tender 

and  which,  until  within  tbe  last  few  years,  has  currency. 

been  thought  of  as  a  bleak,  uninbabitable  waste,  «.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unreetridted  ooUi- 

.«i..»ki^  J^i«  Ax-  :«..  #«•  Klk»«:n»  «M:mAi«      ii«7  '^  ^'  silver,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 

valuable  only  for  its  fur-bearing  animals.    But  JJi^  ^^  iu  retention  as  a  full  legal  tender  for  aU 

the  reports  of  travelers,  and  now  the  test  of  debta.  public  and  private. 

experience,  have  proven  that  no  quarter  of  the  8.  Wo  demand  tbe  immediate  repeal  of  the  resump- 

oountry  excels  this  region  in  the  quality  and  tion  kw,  beUevinj  that  its  passage  at  the  tune  was 

yield  of  ito  .mail  grain ;   and  toste^  of  its  :?hJ^TlSW.^crr.^STp  tTJiTl 

being  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Keo,  there  currency  bSnii,  were  thus  more  ttum  doubled,  while 

is  ever3r  reason  for  believing  that  it  embraces  all  property  was  reduced  nearly  one  haUTWc  do- 

the  valleys  of  the  Assiniboine,  Saskatchewan,  nounce  the  whole  scheme  of  looking  up  in  the  Trea- 

and  other  rivers  for  to  the  north.    It  is  stated  "uij-eaulte  $400,000,000  or  $600  OO^Mb  of  currency 

by  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Sf^eiy^^&S^liSe'^^^^^^^ 

who  had  traveled  extensively  over  the  territory  has  been  redeemed  or  offered  for  redemption,  as  wholly 

controlled  by  that  company,  that,  beginning  in  the  interest  of  a  few  moneyed  men,  and  suicidaf, 

fifty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  tbe  city  of  Winni-  uiyust,  and  oppressive  to  the  great  body  of  the  Amerw 

peg,  and  oontinuing  about  900  miles  until  it  *<^  ^^%^  tlie  whole  system  of  the  contrection 

disappeared  m  the  deserts  that  lie  next  east  of  ^^^^^  curroncy,  from  April,  1SC8,  to  the  present  time, 

the  mountains,  and  extending  an  indefinite  dis-  as  an  act  of  gross  fraud  and  ixnustico,  subvenive  of  the 

tance  to  the  north,  is  a  rolling  plain,  in  rich-  best  interests  of  the  nation,  loading  to  tens  of  thoa- 

ness  of  soil  the  counterpart  of  the  prairies  of  ~^/f.  ^^^^SP^^'  *^*®  opnoentration  of  a  lam 

Tii:«^:«  -«^  T^«.«  r*>rt  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  m  tbe  hands  of  a  few 

Jllmois  and  lowa.                   ,      ,    .    ^,      «,  ,  bulUonists  and  money-hoHew,  and  the  stagnation  and 

The  statistics  of  public  schools  m  the  State  porelysis  of  almost  every  industry, 

show  a  considerable  ndvanca  during  tbe  year.  6.  After  having  replaced  the  entire  bonded  debt  of 

The  total  enrollment  for  1878  was  167,825 ;  for  the  nation  with  legal-tender  currency  (except  where 

1879,171,945;  increase,  4,120  children.    iJum-  Sn^l^t^I^^tJP^^'^^liJ^f  wX^^^ 

Wr                -.     u  Ji    js_A  j^A-    e  noA        tf  CBiiy  pieaged  to  com  poyment),  we  believe  that  tliere- 

of    common-school    districts,   8,922;    of  after  &e  SrouUtlon  sVould  be  steadily  and  «iiduany 

Bchoolhouses,   8,416.     value  of  school  prop-  increased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  growth  rapopuliw 

erty,  $3,884,026.  tion  and  wealth  and  business  of  the  country— the  cir> 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  regulating  elections  <«^2?  I*^  «Vi*»  ^  ™'i?^°?^.f'  ^"^^  ■*  ^ 

:« i^^^m^^^^t-rJi  «u;^o  ^e  rv^«  1  o  AAA  ;«ik<>k:4.«..f <i  ^ble  wie  same,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  relative  value 

m  incoroorated  cities  of  over  12  000  mhabitant^  ^f  ^        „^  property. 

required  that  the  ballots  should  be  numbered  s.  We  believe  that  all  private  property,  and  every- 

at  the  time  when  they  were  offered.    The  ques-  thing  that  has  value,  owned  or  held  dv  mdividuals  or 

tion  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  provision  corporations,  and  all  industries  and  interests  in  the 

came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  ft  was  de-  ^J^^A.^^?!?  tS?L?^i!S?S/rSiiJf«i2ff n?H 

.  J  J  .     •                 .F.   . .       1       7l  ^          ^  1  J.1    X  o*  taxation  xor  toe  support  oi  tne  uovemment  ana  tne 

cided  to  be  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  protection  of  tiio  peopteT 

it  interfered  with  and  violated  the  voter^s  privi-  7.  We  regard  the  declaration  of  the  Bepublicaa 

lege  of  secrecy.  pf^ity  at  its  last  convention  in  this  State,  m  1878, 

The  National  Greenback  State  Convention  that  "no  constitutional  right  reposes  in  tiie  Govern- 

^mbled  at  St.  Panl  on  June  10th  Ignatias  ^J.Sira't.S^.'SS^^^r- &'?ec^ 
Donnelly  was  chosen  President,  and  tbe  fol-  j^  and  dangerous  heresy,  asheartless  as  it  is  untrue 
lowing  ticket  for  State  officers  was  nominated :  and  anti-republican  in  sentiment 
For  Governor,  Ana  Barton;  for  Lieutenant-  «.  We  we  opposed  to  all  uiyust  and  discriminating 
Governor,  WUliam  McGhen ;  for  Treasurer,  ^^^^^p^onf^'Ji'  ''^ 
Andrew  Nelson ;  for  SecretaiV  of  State,  A.  P.  9.  We  are  imesfly  opposed  to  all  large  landed  mo- 
Lane;  for  Attorney-General,  William  L.  Kel-  nopolies,  either  by  nillroads,  corporations,  or  private 
ley;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Ebenezer  individuals,  and  Mlieve  that  the  public  domain  should 
Avers.    The  following  platform  was  adopted  be  held  exclusively  for  artual  settlers.  In  moderate  and 

!,.«  »k^  n^M»^«f:^n  .  reasonable  quantities.    We  are  opposed  to  the  present 

by  the  Convention :  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  l^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 

We,  the  delegates  assembled,  pursuant  to  call,  at  of  the  Government  alone  issuing  all  that  drcuUtes  as 

a  State  National  Orecnback-LaW  Convention,  held  money.    We  are  in  fkvor  of  a  graduated  and  equitable 

in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  ot  income  tax ;  but  one  term  of  oflloe  for  Pre!«ident  and 

June.  A.  D.  1879,  do  adopt  the  foUowing  declaration  Vice-President ;  tbe  election  of  President.  Vice-Presi- 

of  pnnciples  and  policy :  dent,  poetroasters,  and  as  far  as  practicable  all  other 

1.  We  are  in  fkvor  of  the  immediate  and  uncondi-  offioers,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  the  severe 
tional  repeal  of  the  act  of  1S69,  falsely  entitied  "  An  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  by 
act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit/*  believing  tiiat  it  affranchisement  and  ineligibility  to  office,  of  any  per- 
was  an  unneoesflary,  mshonest,  and  radical  change  of  son  who  offers  to  buy  or  sell  a  vote,  or  is  guilty  of  any 
the  original  contract  between  the  debtor  and  creditor  ftaud  or  intimidation  or  threats  of  violence  at  a  ballot- 
classes,  an  act  of  robbery  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  box  or  election,  with  a  view  to  prevent  tiie  free  and 
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iDdependent  vote  of  anj  pexBon  or  penox»  whatsoever  18.  That  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  not  be  let  out 

or  whomsoever.  by  contract  to  any  person,  copartnership  oompsny,  or 

10.  We  regaid  the  old  Minnesota  railroad  bonds  as  corporation,  and  the  Legiitlature  shall  bj  law  provide 
dishonest  and  illegal  in  their  whole  origin  and  his-  for  the  working  of  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
tory ;  a  measure  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  thus  preventing  convict  labor  from  coming  in  compe- 
iniquity,  and  one  that  is  not  morally  binding  on  the  tition  with  honest  labor. 

people  of  this  State.  19.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children 

11.  We  are  in  fiivor  of  the  equalization  of  the  sol-  under  fourteen  vears  of  ago  in  manufactories  end  in- 
diers*  bounties.  dustrial  establishments,  inasmuch  as  their  employment 

12.  We  desiro  to  enter  our  protest  as  Amoricsn  dti-  in  such  places  tends  to  public  demorslization  oy  en- 
zens  against  the  custom  which  has  been  followed  al-  feebling  them  physically,  mentall}[,  and  morally,  and 
most  exclusively  by  the  leaders  of  both  the  old  parties  deprives  them  ot  that  education  in  youth  on  which 
— and  especially  the  Bepublicans — since  the  cioso  of  so  necessarily  rests  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses, 
the  late  war  of  the  rebellioni  of  fostering  local  preju-  which  we  hold  to  be  the  sheet-anchor  of  republican 
dices  and  sectional  strife  and  hatred,  whether  between  institutions.  We  demand  the  enactment  of  laws  mak- 
the  North  and  South  or  the  East  and  W^est,  r^ardinjg  ina  such  employment  a  criminal  ofl'ense,  and  puniah- 
it  as  unpatriotic,  narrow-minded,  illiberal,  and  fratn-  able  as  felony. 

cldal,  and  one  that  can  not  be  too  earnestly  condenmod  f«v     o^  x    /n,           ^.         i.  ^i.    t»    i-.v^.     ._^ 

by  all  good  dtiicns  of  the  Union ;  indiea&og  the  dem-  The  Dtate  Convention  of  the  i'robiDitionina 

a^ogue  and  partisan,  rather  than  the  statesman  or  pa-  was  held  at  Minueapolis  on  Jnne  10th.     The 

tnot,  and  obviously  intended  to  divert  the  attention  following  ticket  for  State  officers  was  nomi- 

of  f  ^il^^l  ShSSJtor'^  '^^  ™°"  important  subjecto  ^ated  :  For  Governor,  Rev.  W.  W.  Satterlee; 

"*  18?  WeTenoiSS^Si  boisterous  and  vindictive  dis-  |^^  Lieutenant-Goveraor,  A.  B.  WUHams;  for 

cussion  for  weeks  toother  b^  the  present  Congress  of  oecretary  of  State,  I.  C.  Steams ;  for  Treasurer, 

an  insignificant  and  inoperauve  election  law,  tiiat  has  H.   H.  Brown  ;   for  Attorney-General,  A.  W. 

not  eidsted  at  all  until  within  the  List  few  years,  at  the  Bangs.     The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

same  time  that  they  adjourned  over  Monday  week  after  _J^           -_                   .             . 

weetE,  to  prevent  theintroduction  of  any  measuies  of  Whereat^  The  old  political  parties  are  opposed  by 

relief  in  the  mterest  of  the  people,  ss  wicked  and  puer-  re«>lutions  m  party  conventions  passed,  and  by  eveiy 

Ue,  and  beneath  tlie  dignity  of  any  honest  and  repu-  P">li«  «*  ol  their  representatives  m  the  halls  of  Ic^is- 

table  body  of  American  citizens.  lalion,  to  the  prohibition  of  the  trsflao  m  mtoxicating 

14.  We  are  opposed  to  all  knd-grabs  by  wealthy  M^ra,  and  in  favor  of  the  poliqy  of  license;  and, 
oorporationa  hi  this  State,  either  of  swamp-lands,  in-  ,?  ^^^*:>  ^e,  as  prohibitionists,  arc  oppoeed  to  this 
temal  hnprovement  hmds,  or  the  public  domam.  in  Pol»?y>  believing  it  to  be  wrong  in  pnnciple  and  a  fail- 
any  form  whatever.    We  believe  that  the  swamp-hmda  ^^^  practice ;  we  can  not,  Uierdbre,  cast  our  votes 
ought  to  be  appraised  and  sold,  the  same  as  the  school  ^'^^^  *«f  ®  parUes  without  vioUtinff  our  consaenoo 
lands  and  internal  improvement  Unds  now  are,  and  "^i"*^^^^^  °^  manhood ;  therefore, 
the  proceeds  flmded,  and  the  iutor&»t,  together  with  J^fnoh^d,  That  we  will  follow  the  policy  alrewiv 
that  accruing  fh)m  the  internal  improvement  hmd,  de-  5™arked  out  by  the  Frohibition  Keform  party,  and, 
voted  to  school  purposes  and  otlier  general  current  declaring  ourselves  ftec  fVom  the  old  party  voke,  nom- 
expenses  of  the  rftate  in  such  a  way  that  all  may  par-  I?ate  true  men  for  office,  imd,  standing  by  them  to 
ticSpate  in  the  beneflti,  and  the  burdens  and  taxesof  ^^e  ^^*i  J»™.  ^^^  «i^cr  to  the  nght  nor  the  left  untU 
the  people  be  correspondingly  lightened.    We  are  op-  we  \rm  the  victojy.                 ,   ,     , 
poeddto  all  useless  and  umieoeMary  offices  and  sine  K^ved.fyHher,  That  we  do  invite  and  urge  upon 
cures,  and  all  fiivoritism  and  ftaud,  or  the  retention  in  ^^^  ^"^^  ciUMsm  to  join  in  this  movement,  without 
office  of  pereons  guilty  of  dishonesty  or  extravagance  "««^  ^  P"*  P*^  affiliations, 
in  the  use  of  pubfic  moneys ;  and  in  favor  of  the  most  j^i^  Republican  State  Convention    assein- 
sStot^dF^S^i^eiS:"^^  bled  at  St.^Paol  on  September  8d.    J.  V.  Dan- 

16.  We  commend  the  public  speakers  and  press  of  ie^fl  was  chosen  permanent  President,  and  the 

our  National  Greenback-Labor  party  throughout  the  following  ticket  for  State  officers  was  nomi- 

State  for  avoiding  all  low,  vulgar  personalities  and  nated:  For  Governor,  John  S.  Pillsbnry ;   for 

Sn^vS^.'SSSii^  w.°^Jir^  ""^"^^^  ^.v'''  5f*"  Lientenant-Govemor,  C.  A.  Gilman;  for  Sec- 
sures  and  prmciples  before  the  country,  rather  than  .  r  a*  *  i?  j  -d  .  u^  u  ^  c*  *^ 
Btrivinir  to  traduce  and  vilify  and  misrepresent  those  JJ^^'^y  o^  State,  Fred,  yon  Baumbach ;  for  State 
who  differ  from  them  in  opinion ;  believing  that  a  Treasurer,  George  Kittleson ;  for  Attorney- 
calm,  earnest,  dispassionate^  courteous,  imd  gentle-  General,  Charles  M.  Start;  for  Railroad  Com- 
iMnly  course  will  be  appreciated  by  our  best  <nti«ns  miesioner,  W.  R.  Marshall.  The  following  plat- 
of  all  parties.  We  also  desire  to  express  our  admira-  #««_  «.„«  ♦k^ti  ^a^t^^^jk, 
tion  a£d  appreciation  of  our  GieenWk  membere  in  '^"^  ^^^  ^*^®°  adopted : 

Congress  for  their  noble,  earnest,  and  able  advocacy  The  Bepublicans  of  Miimesota,  in  convention  assem- 

of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  bled,  midce  the  following  declarations : 

16.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  an  imperative  ne-  1.  We  adhere  to  the  platform  of  principles  adopted 
oessity  for  a  weekly  central  or  State  organ,  in  the  in-  by  the  last  Convention  of  the  Bepublican  party  of  the 
terestsof  our  party,  under  the  editorial  management  United  States  at  Cincinnati.  The  eminent  sucoem 
and  control  of  an  able  and  uncompromising  man,  and  which  has  attended  the  resumption  of  specie  jHivmcntB 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  encourage  and  sustain  such  and  the  refimding  of  the  public  debt  at  a  more  favora- 
a  journal,  if  started.  ble  rote  of  interest  than  has  ever  before  been  attained 

17.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  soldiers*  and  sailors*  by  the  Government,  indicates  the  safe  and  enlightened 
homestead  law  being  so  amended  as  to  remove  all  un-  financial  policy  which  has  steadily  been  adhered  to  by 
fair  and  obnoxious  rcntrictions,  so  as  to  enable  the  late  the  Repu olioan  party.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  Union,  their  widows  and  or-  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  the  finances  have  been 


phnns,  to  beoome  the  aetual  ownera  of  a  homestead    conducted  by  the  present  Administration,  and  we  es- 
pecially commend  the  course  of  the  President  in  firmly 


without  price  and  without  cost  other  l^n  the  district 


land-office  fees,  thus  phicing  the  ix>or  and  indigent  ex-  exeroismg  the  veto  power  to  uphold  the  safeguards  of 

soldier  and  sailor  upon  an  equality  with  his  rich  and  the  ballot-box. 

affluent  neighbor.  And  also  we  are  in  favor  of  all  2.  We  desire  to  cultivate  feelings  of  good  neighbor- 
lands  belonging  to  the  General  Government  being  hood  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  Southern  states, 
placed  in  the  market  Rubject  to  entry  or  settlement  by  and  rely  much  upon  conciliatory  treatment  and  mu- 
aotual  settleiB,  mcluding  pine-lands.  tually  friendly  intercourse  to  produce  those  good  rela- 
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tions  which  in  all  respeeta  would  prove  beneficial.  At 
the  aame  time  we  aemand  ttuit  every  constitutional 
meanj  be  exerted  to  maintain  that  liberty  and  seouritj 
throughout  the  South  which  all  citizens  are  entitled  to 
under  the  Government. 

8.  We  adhere  to  the  advanced  position  heretofore 
taken  by  the  Bepublican  party  in  favor  of  dvil-aervioo 
reform.  A  true  reform  of  the  civil  service  should 
amonz  other  benefits  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of^offloej  and  promote  economy.  Any  important 
measure  of  civil-service  reform  in  order  to  be  etfective 
should  be  put  into  the  form  of  law^  and  not  be  left  sub- 
ject to  annulment  by  mere  executive  authority. 

4.  We  dem.ind  retrenchment  wherever  practicable, 
and  the  strictest  economy  consistent  with  wise  admin- 
istration in  every  department  of  the  natiomd  and 
Btoto  governments.  Without  abindoning  a  just  poli- 
cy of  protection,  we  nevertheless  believe  the  tixne  has 
oome  when  some  reduction  should  ba  made  in  the 
tariff,  especially  in  tiie  dutie3  on  clothing;,  on  books, 
and  on  such  other  articles  as  enter  into  inaustrial  and 
household  economy. 

6.  The  Bepublican  party  sets  its  fiue  absolutely 
ag[ainst  evorythinj^  that  savon  of  monopoly,  and  it 
Will  alwavs  use  every  |>ossible  constitutional  means  to 
protect  the  pcopb  against  unjust  discriminations  and 
combinations  by  railroad  or  otnor  corporations. 

6.  Whereas  the  duty  on  whoot-flour  exported  from 
the  United  States  into  Cuba  Ls  at  the  enormous  rote  of 
six  dollars  and  twelve  cent)  a  barrel,  and  the  restric- 
tions both  in  the  ports  of  Cubji  ani  Mexico  bear  very 
heavily  on  the  products  of  the  Mls-dsslnpl  Valley,  wo 
would  therefore  request  our  Senators  a'l  1  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  use  their  be  it  efTorti  to  procure  an 
amelioration  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Cuba 
and  Mexico. 

7.  Our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Senators 
and  Bepresentatives  of  Minnesota  for  their  suocessful 
efforts  in  obtaining^  appropriations  for  improving  our 
lake  and  river  navigation. 

8.  We  will  generouiil^  ooAperato  with  our  fellow 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  In  securing  the 
shortest  and  cheapest  route  for  transportation  to  the 
seaboard. 

9.  The  prudence,  efBciencv^  and  practical  sagacity  in 
the  management  of^  State  amurs  by  the  administration 
of  Governor  John  S.  Plllsbury  deserve  the  continued 
oonfidonoe  of  the  people. 

The  Democratio  State  Gonventioa  assem- 
bled at  St.  Paul  on  September  26th.  John  B. 
Brisbin  was  chosen  ohaifiiian,  and  the  follow- 
ing nominations  were  made:  For  Governor, 
Edmund  Rioe,  Sr. ;  for  Lleatenant-Goyernor, 
£.  P.  Barnam ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Felix 
A.  Borer;  for  State  Treasurer,  Lyman  £.  Cow- 
dery ;  for  Attorney-General,  P.  M.  Babcook ; 
for  Railroad  Commissioner,  William  Colville. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

We,  the  Democracy  of  Minnesota,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  the  follow- 
ing principles  of  public  pollcv : 

1.  The  United  States  is  an  indissoluble  union  of  in- 
destructible States:  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  is  su- 
preme within  tne  limits  defined  by  the  Constitution 
and  its  amendments ;  the  powers  not  thereby  conferred 
upon  It  nor  prohibited  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people ;  the  preservation 
in  their  separate  inte^ty  of  the  just  powers  of  the 
Union  and  of  the  States  as  p«rt  of  an  harmonious 
whole ;  the  maintenance  of  national  authority  and  of 
local  self-government  as  well  is  essential  to  the  per- 
petuity ofonr  ftee  institutions ;  and  we  shall  resist  all 
attempts  to  dismember  the  Union  bv  nullification  or 
aeeension,  or  to  extinguish  the  States  by  eentralixation 
or  usurpation,  as  alike  unconstitutional  revolutionaiy, 
and  treasouAble. 

2.  The  enormous  tribute  which  the  producers  of 
the  West  are  oompelled  to  pay  to  the  monopolists  of 


the  East  by  the  present  system  of  protection,  is  an  in- 
tolerable burden  and  a  gross  iqjuatioe.  We  aemand  as 
a  right  that  our  people  shall  be  allowed  to  buy  and  sell 
in  tae  markets  of  the  world  untnunmeled  by  vexatious 
and  oppressive  tariffs.  We  favor  the  speedy  eaitab- 
lishmeut  of  free  trade  as  the  permanent  oommerolid 
policy  of  this  country. 

8.  We  demand  the  thorough  revision  of  our  patent 
Iaws,  to  the  end  that  the  innocent  purchasers  of  manu- 
factiued  articles,  using  the  same  in  good  fuith^  shjill 
be  protected  from  harassing  and  oppressive  suts  for 
the  infringement  of  patent  nglits. 

4.  We  hold  that  gold  and  silver  coin  Ls  the  money 
of  the  Constitution ;  that  all  paper  currency  should  at 
all  times  be  redeemable  in  com  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  and  the  volume  thereof  should  be  regulated  by 
the  business  wants  of  the  country ;  that  we  tavor  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  coin  and  its  immediate  res- 
toration to  its  original  place  as  money,  the  same  aa 
gold. 

5.  We  fiivor  a  genuine  reform  in  the  dvil  service  of 
the  country  to  me  end  that  honesty  and  efficiency 
shall  alone  DO  the  tests  of  public  employment  Sucn 
a  reform,  to  be  permanent,  should  not  only  be  put  into 
the  form  of  law,  but  ahould  also  include  the  abolish- 
ment of  Kuperfiuous  offices,  and  such  a  wholesome  re- 
duction of  salaries  that  the  expenses  of  partisan  cam- 
paigns can  not  be  nud  out  of  the  public  Amds  by  the 
mdiTBct  method  or  political  assessments  upon  official 
incomes. 

C.  We  hold  to  the  old  Democratic  maxim,  that  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least — which  be- 
stows upon  the  citizen  the  greatest  personal  libertv 
consistent  with  the  public  \^oaoo  and  welfare,  ana, 
while  it  affords  ftill  protection  to  life  and  propertv, 
leaves  the  creeds,  habits,  customs,  and  business  of  tne 
people  unfettered  by  sumptuary  laws,  class-legislation, 
or  extortionate  monopolies. 

7.  We  demand  a  firee  ballot  and  an  honef^t  count  of 
the  votes  oast  at  an  election  as  the  inalienable  right  of 
American  citizens.  The  presence  of  armed  troNops  at 
the  polls  upon  election  day,  and  of  partisan  officials 
clothed  with  arbitrary  power  to  intimidate,  arrest,  and 
imprison  voters  without  legal  process,  is  intolerable 
in  a  free  country,  a  direct  dIow  to  tiie  rights  of  all 
adopted  citiicns,  and  suited  only  to  tiie  schemes  of  a 
desperate  party  dctcimined  to  miuntain  its  political 
power  at  all  hazards.  Never  again  by  flnud  or  force 
shall  the  will  of  the  people  constitutionally  expressed 
be  nullified  by  treasonable  conspiracy  of  unscrupulous 
partisans. 

Retolved^  That  the  enormous  expense  attending  the 
administration  of  the  State  government  by  the  Kcpub- 
licon  party  demands  the  moat  serious  consideration  of 
all  thoughtful  citizens  and  patriotic  men,  and  that  the 
polioy  established  by  that  p«rty  which  has  rendered  it 
necessary,  in  the  administration  of  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  mointenanoe  of  the  public  credit,  to 
wring  from  the  hands  of  the  strup^ling  settlers  and 
produoen  of  our  frontier  State  more  than  one  million 
of  dollare  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  governing  less 
than  one  million  of  the  most  onlerly  and  law-abiding 
people  on  earth,  is  unsound  and  cruel,  and  should  re- 
ceive at  the  ballot-box  such  a  rebuke  as  will  prevent  all 
political  parties  hereafter  firom  any  attempt  to  repeat 
the  outrage. 

We  demand  that  the  railroads  which  the  people  have 
chartered  and  endowed  with  vast  and  profitable  privi- 
leges, shall  be  operated  for  their  benefit  and  not  for 
their  ruin.  Ana  we  affirm  it  to  be  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, that  the  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner  in  this 
State  should  no  longer  be  a  political  sinecure,  but 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  man  of  unchallenged  capacity, 
who  is  allied  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  That 
while  we  frilly  recognize  and  respect  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  le^y  pertaining  to  tne  railroad  and  eleva- 
tor corporations  of  this  State,  and  would  discourage 
any  causeless  or  unneoessaiv  agitation  thereof,  we 
nevertheless  believe  the  time  nas  oome  when  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bovereiffnty  of  the  people  over  corpora- 
tions, as  expounded  by  the  Supreme  Court  oi  the 
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United  Statoi,  ahould  find  ezpreMion  in  nich  iurt  and 
appropriate  logulaUon  as  will  fully  protect  inmvidnala 
and  localities  from  extortionate  torifi  and  ii^jurioua 
diflcriminationji.  and  that  the  Lezblaturo  of  Minnesota 
should  take  sucn  action  in  this  behalf  as  will  effeotuallj 
relieve  the  producing  intorost  of  the  crushing  burden 
now  impoDea  upon  it. 

lieaolved^  That  we  condemn  the  mona^pcmcnt  of  our 
public  institutions,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which 
the  pubUo  fuuds  were  Bquander«d  by  the  trustees  and 
ofiloers  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  St.  Peter,  as  well  os 
the  cowardice  of  Governor  PUlsbury  in  declining  to 
remove  those  officers,  when  their  incapacity  and  mis- 
managoment  wore  reported  to  him.  And  we  also  con- 
demn Uie  action  of  a  partisan  Legislature  in  roftising  to 
pass  a  bill  for  their  removal.  Wc  fUrther  condemn 
the  action  of  a  partisan  committee  of  the  Iresislature. 
in  recommending  a  settlement  of  tlio  defldenoy  of 
(4,000,  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  ^00. 

After  the  nominations  made  by  the  Republi- 
can Convention,  a  question  was  raised  respect- 
ing  the  eligibility  of  W.  0.  Gilman  for  the  office 
of  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  he  was  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Legislature.  A  clause  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion declares  as  follows:  '*  No  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative shall,  during  the  term  for  vihicK  lie 
ii  elected^  hold  any  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, except  that  of  postmaster.*'  It  was  urged 
that  this  constitutional  provision  had  been  fre- 
quently disregarded.  The  reply  was  that  "  it 
liad  lain  dormant  in  practice  because  no  occa- 
sion has  heretofore  presented  itself  where  those 
who  understood  its  effect  felt  disposed  to  in- 
voke these  latent  powers  of  the  Constitution. 
But  a  thousand  inadvertent  violations  of  the 
law  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impair  its 
foroe  or  effect  whenever  the  occasion  comes 
for  its  operation";  and  a  writ  of  qtto  toar- 
ranto  was  threatened  if  the  candidate  took 
office. 

The  result  of  the  election,  on  November  4th, 
was  as  follows : 

FOR  GOVXRNOII. 

John  A.  Pinsbmy,  Bepubttcsa S9s918 

EdmuDd  Ulco,  Deznocmt 41,588 

W .  W.  RoUerloe,  Prohibitionist S.8<» 

Meiffhen,  NaUoaal 4,2C4 

rOR  UECTSNANT-OOVERNOC 

C.  A.  Gf Iman.  Repablicaa OO.OTS 

E.P.  narnara.  Democrat S^AM 

A.  D.  TN'illbms.  Prohibitionist 8,815 

J.  M.  WosUkU,  NfttioDAl 4,148 

FOR  8VCRETABT  OF  STATS. 

F.  Ton  Ranrobarh,  RepahUeuL 69^T90 

JVUxxV.  Koror,  Democrst 89,^40 

I.  0.  Steams,  Pnihlbltiontot 8.531 

A.  P.  Lane,  National 4,130 

FOR  TREASURER. 

Chttrios  KlttolMB,  Republican 0P,9JHI 

L.  £.  Ootrdenr.  democrat 89»9<«S 

Dunham,  Prohlbltionlat 2,Ml  • 

JoMph  Oear.NaUonal 8tUe4 

FOR  ATTORNRT-OEXKRAL. 

C.  M.  Start  RepnbBean Mk.m 

P.  II.  Babcock.  IVtnorrat 8^8S| 

A.  W.  Ban^n,  PmhIbltlOBlat 1588 

O.  StepbeoMD,  ^iatlonai 4,064 


FOR  RAILROAB  COmaSSKmB. 

W.B.lbnhdl,  Repabttoaa 81^ 

WUHam  ColriUe,  DMDOcnt 89,009 

^,  Prohlbltlooist t,M8 

Ebenaier  Ajara,  Katloul 4,018 

A  constitutional  amendment,  prohibidng 
oonnt/  and  municipal  corporations  from  cre- 
ating debt  in  aid  of  railroads  in  excess  of  five 
per  cent,  of  taxable  property  in  them,  was 
adopted — jeas,  65,148 ;  nays,  1,702. 

MISSISSIPPI.  The  Constitution  of  this  State 
was  adopted  in  1869,  while  military  rule  pre- 
vailed. It  is  the  only  one  of  the  constitutions 
adopted  at  that  period  in  the  Southern  States 
which  has  thus  far  remained  unchanged.  The 
question  of  holding  a  Constitutional  Convention 
has  of  late  been  often  presented.  Among  the 
reasons  ursed  in  favor  of  such  Convention,  it  is 
said  that  the  present  Constitution  was  written 
and  enacted  by  alien  enemies,  and  the  true  peo- 
ple of  the  State  had  no  voice  in  its  formation ; 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Legislature  is 
very  unequid  and  uigust ;  it  provides  that  in- 
dictments for  penal  offenses  may  be  found  in 
any  county  other  than  that  in  which  the  offense 
was  committed ;  the  judiciarr  system  should  be 
remodeled ;  the  Judges  should  bold  their  term 
of  office  for  four  years,  and  should  be  elected 
by  the  people;  the  Circuit  Courts  should  be 
vested  with  equity  Jurisdiction ;  the  system  of 
registration  should  be  abolished ;  the  Legisla- 
ture should  have  a  supervisory  power  over  rail* 
road  corporations,  savings  banks,  and  insnr- 
ance  companies,  by  which  the  people  could  be 
protected  from  their  frauds  and  oppressions; 
all  supernumerary  offices,  such  as  chancellors, 
registrars,  and  county  superintendents  of  public 
education,  should  be  abolished,  and  the  duties 
of  the  latter  devolve  upon  the  rrobate  Judge ; 
elections  should  be  held  only  every  two  and 
four  years  apolitical  elections  every  two  years, 
judiciid  ana  ministerial  every  four  years) ;  all 
special  legislation  should  be  prohibited;  and 
any  county  or  city  or  town  forbidden  to  vote 
aid  to  any  railroad  or  corporation,  upon  the 
well-recognized  doctrine  that  the  majority  have 
no  right  to  tax  the  minority  except  for  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  government 

The  assessment  of  real  estate  was  ordered  in 
1879,  and  the  returns  made  the  valuation  amount 
to  $95,987,898.  The  State  tax  for  a  series  of 
years  has  been  as  follows :  in  1874,  14  mills  on 
the  dollar,  $14  on  $1,000;  in  1875,  9}  mills  on 
the  dollar,  $9.25  on  $1,000;  in  1876,  6i  mills 
on  the  dollar,  $6.50  on  $1,000;  in  1877,  6 
mills  on  the  dollar,  $5  on  $1,000;  in  1878, 8^ 
mills  on  the  dollar,  $3.50  on  $1,000.  The  tax 
of  5  mills  in  1877  amounted  to  $497,686;  the 
Si  mills  in  1878  yielded  $885,789.  The  de- 
crease in  the  State  tax  of  1878  over  1877  on 
account  of  realty  was  $148,906.10,  and  on  ac- 
count of  personidty  $44,184.05,  making  a  total 
decrease  m  State  tax  of  1878  over  1877  of  $1861- 
040.15. 

The  statistics  of  pnblie  schools  in  1878,  made 
up  and  reported  by  the  State  SuperintendenI 
in  1879,  ihow  the  following  resolts: 
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^w^ S[lw**^ •****^ to th« Bttto :  of  Tennewee,  MietisBlppi.  Arkansas,  and  Lou- 

Whito  fr""iift''' """'"" '"'"!!!'!  Tilted  isiana,  embraced  in  this  AssociatioD,  the  abao- 

rjiitwA    AIM                            1M|1M  lute  necessity  of  some  united,  practical  plan  of 

cSorcdfemSM. '.'.'/.' '*'.'. '.'.'.".'. *.*.!".!  9^&  immigration  in  which  this  Association  will 


190,068  cooperate;  to  be  the  medium  through  which 

.j,^^                                                   slBjiii  P*rti«»  interested  maj  obtain  information  in 

VomberiB^^'dnitogthaV^': ^^  'e»*^  ^  plantations,  timber-  or  cane-lands  for 

WhitemaiM. 61.828  sale  or  rent;  and  in  general,  to  harmonize  and 

White  fboMiot iti^SM  concentrate  for  the  above  purposes  the  efforts 

Colored  mAiM 02,790     '  *  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  oultivation  and  Sale 

GoioMd  fuiuiat.  .*..!*/.                       1  *.  5i,i^      *  of  cotton,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  man- 

104,779  ufacture  of  implements  and  machinery  there- 
Total sos^4d5  for,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  here- 

▲▼§»«•  moiithif  emoiimMit:  after  be  determined.'*     Measures  have  been 

wmSSIIIL li'SS  likewise  taken  for  the  formation  of  sub-asso- 

82,860  ciations  m  every  neighborhood  of  every  county 

?*«5^^^ f^?JJ  and  parish  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Goiorod  fl^maiM 44J84  ^^  r^^^  following  estimate  of  this  great  indus- 

— —  try  of  the  country  has  been  made  by  tlie  New 

.       ^^; • *''«**•  York  "  Rnancial  Chronicle  "  of  a  crop  of  about 

mS!,n^'^!T^,: 88,it8  6,000,000  bales;  all  crops  and  land  are  left  out 

Whiu  femaiM*. '.  i  !!'.!!'.'.!!'.'.!!'.!!!!*.!!'.'.! !  si^iso  of  the  <}uestion  save  cotton  and  the  lands  oul- 

Coiorednuk*. IS^S  ^^^  tivated  m  coiton : 

ColorodfemAlM 8W9  a  crop  of  6,000,000  boles,  averaging  three  teres  to 

*^*^  produce  s  bale,  would  give  16,000.w0  acres,  at  $8  per 

Total  ...                                                .    188l9T6  ^^f  $120,000,000;  one  mule  or  norse  to  twenty-five 

Teaeben  omployed  daring  the*  j^': !«"»i  ««>»?»  «»"i«»  ^^^  •^*1^j22?^™P^?°2**» 

White  taadien .TT...... t,94S  hameas,  etc.,  and  machinery,  $60,000,000;  showing 

Coloradteaeheri!.. '..!.*..'!!.'.'.*!.".'.!!.!!!!! !.'.!!!     1^18  permanent  investment  of  $2i2j000,000.     Averaging 

—  three  bales  per  hand  would  roqmrel,  666,666  laborets, 

Total i,76l  to  feed  and  clothe  whom  for  a  year  witli  their  depen- 

▲vefa^emimberordaTataaclit:  dents  would  average  $50  each,  $82,666,667.    To  feed 

lo  the  eooBfay. 79  team  at  $40  per  mule,  800,000  mules,  $82,000,000. 

lAthedties 164  Cost  of  bagging  and  ties  at  $1.40  per  bale,  $7,000,000. 

Average monthlj  ukry  paid  teachers :  Cost  of  markctingcrop,  at  li  cent  per  pound,  would 

SSS^^'S^ •SSx  8:ive  $25,000,000.  VorBng  capital,  $146,V77,777.   Av- 

vowrea  nacoen. xo  yxf  ^j^^  p^oe  expected  for  present  crop,  11  cents  for 

Xnenditttraa:  2,000,000,000  pounda,  $220,000,000. 

p22SSSf!SSJi '^'*^***" H  S  i8^/>iJ«^£^.-l'erma^ent  investment  of  planters, 

KSJi£il!"5^d;^;aiiid;i«.:;::::::::;^  SS  •242,o«o,ow;workingcapitai,$i45,777,7n;totd 

T^-i  ,JLa^*M  f».  ittTtt                                    ajMn  oea  ai  '^  mvested  exclusively  m  cotton  cultivation,  this  es- 

TSa^SSSiSSi''^::::::::^            •M  is  gSM7v"7?.°^       ^^ "^'^ """^ n^^ug^. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  appears  to  be  rapidly  .  ^°^P?h^  received  for  total  crop.  $220,000,000,  which 

<nAi*Aa«in<»  ttmrkn<»  tho.  m^w^^  •«#!  «MA«.r..^<.  *L  «*  divided  equally  between  the  planters  and  laborers, 

increasing  among  the  people,  and  measures  to  pi^tere  th^fo^  receive  $ilO,000,ooo-fh)m  which 

promote  success  are  on  foot  m  various  parte  deduct  feed  for  team  charaeablo  to  pUntcr,  $82,000,- 

of  the  State.     At  Yicksburg,  the  central  point  OOO ;  half  cost  bagopng  and  ties  chargeable  to  planter, 


' — V',    7 7. 1  — i ;«     .  — .  .  aocreasea  vaiae  oi  impiemenis  ana  maonmory,  «iu,- 

ito  objects  are :  *'  to  develop  all  the  material  000,000 ;  total,  $72,600,000.    Bepalring  fences,  bouses, 

interests  of  the  landlord  and  laborer  by  the  etc.,  at  10  percent,  on  permanent  investment,  $12,000,- 

more  scientific  and  economic  cultivation  of  the  220,000.   Taxes  on  permanent  investment,  8  per  cent, 

yoil;  ,to  urge  on  ril  cU««.  Interested  the  .W  „Wnil5w27.Si°^^^'^^".^^ 

lute  importance  of  a  diversity  of  crops,  to  the  total  investment  for  cotton  alone  is  about  4*  per  cent., 

end  that  we  may  be  a  self-suataining  country,  provided  they  get  11  cents  for  cotton,  make  5,000,000 


and  labor-saving  machinery  and  farming  im-  thus  be  observed  that  the  laborer  receives  $27,000,000 

S laments  for  the  drainage  of  land  and  han-  on  investment  in  nothinor  bat  his  mut«cle,  while  the 

ling  of  crops,  by  competitive  trials  of  the  same  fi"**^  "*S*l^  $18,000,000  on  an  investment  of  $888,- 

before  competent  committees;  to  promote  the  ^»u^^i? SS^'Sk  reached  the  factory,  simply 

selection  and  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  plant-  saylnffAat  about  |25,000,ooo  more  has  bein  added 

ing*8eeds;  to  foster  the  introduction  of  the  best  thereby  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer 

dasses  of  live  stock  for  breeding  purposes;  to  Bi°<»  it  landed  at  the  seaport  from  the  planter.    Tha 

enter  into  correspondence  at  once  with  varioua  f  i«»/^  ^J'Sl,^"  ^'  •S'*"®  PT  ^^^i^^ 

«/««inf*««a  r^m  4^k.^  {»f../^M^s^»  /v#  -.i^;*i^r«i  1-  fo^  *"®y  "">  12,500,000  spmdles,  which  require  say 

eountries  for  the  introduction  of  additional  la-  $1^000,000,000  i^  buildin,pi,  maclSlncry,  and^worldng 

Dor,  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  States  capital,  and  employ  nearly  800,000  operatives  and  em- 
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ployeet.    Tho  manuikctured  goods  are  sent  to  eveiy  would  each  be  provided  with  permanent  homes  upon 

part  of  the  known  world,  creatmg  a  trade  reciprocal  well-improved  tkrms,  equipped  with  the  necessary 

business  that  can  hardl  v  be  estimated,  but  without  stock  and  material,  and  tney  would  be  transported  to 

doin^  which,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  it  will  reach  into  them  in  the  State  of  Kansas  free  of  charge  ^  placards 

the  billions.  and  chromos  have  been  freely  but  secretly  di>tiibuted 

_         .                                      .                   11-1  amon^  the  negroes,  designed  to  influence  their  imagi- 

Early  in  the  year  a  convention  was  calloa  at  nation  and  seduce  them  from  their  oontractH  by  im- 

Yicksbarg  to  aasetnble  on  May  5th.    The  ob-  mediate  migration.    80  suoce8st\il  have  such  efforts 

ject  as  expressed  in  the  caU  was  "  to  take  into  ^'^  that  in  a  great  many  instances  negroes  who  were 
oonsideratioD  the 
qnestion.^'    The 

tion  are  noticed  elsewaere  ^see  azodus;.     ine  seizea  witn  tne  oeuct  tnus  impreasea  ujwn 

signers  believe<l  that,  by  united  action,  **  they  the  pre^^nt  opportunity  to  emigrate  misht  be  their 

might  be  able  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  2?)^  one,  have  «)ld  their  horses  and  mulesfor  |8  or 

„!]««.  ♦Ka   «^^u».»^.«r  ».».r»:i:»»    ^«  «.i.:^i^  «♦  ♦lO  per  head,  sacnfioed  their  other  property,  aban- 

allay  the  excitement  prevailing,  or  which  at  doneTthcir  linds  and  crops,  and  congnku^  upon 

least  would  enable  them  to  supply  the  places  the  river-bank  to  await  the  coming  of  the  (^vcmmont 

of  those  laborers  who  had  gone,  or  who  might  boat 

hereafter  go,  to  the  Western  States."  Many,  and  we  fear  most  of  the  emigrants,  exhibit 

For  a  short  time  previous  considerable  num-  St'l,t!^?^r*„na!^r"£''m»S^lii^^^^ 

1.         ^Ai.   '    1       J           1  A*       V   J  I.            11-  own  conceit  or  under  too  macliinations  Of  tne  emissaiy, 

Ders  of  the  colored  population  had  been  selling  believe  that  the  Ahnighty  has  called  them  to  go  to  a 

their  effects  and  emigrating  to  Kansas,  under  **land  of  Canaan.'^    Added  to  this  the  wonderful 

the  ostensible  anticipation  of  improving  their  credulity  of  the  nepro— ever  ready,  as  he  is,  to  listen 

condition.    An  emigration  so  unusual  and  so  to  the  marvelous,  and  hopcftil  to  an  absurd  dwoo- 

^^4^r.^^:..^  ^^^A   «.¥*^JL¥^A  ♦i,^  ^^*^^^*^i^^   «f  ^Ka  *'  **  '^<'t  surprising  that  he  should  be  demorahzod,  cn- 

extensi ye  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ^ccd  item  h*is  contracts  and  crop,  and  cmzed  witl!  tho 

people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  excited  i^verofemimtion.    The  fact  that  our  crops  for  several 

some  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  or  loss  of  ^'cars  posthave  brought  low  prices,  and  would  not 

laborers  among  the  producers  of  cotton  and  justify  the  accustomed  prodigality  of  the  negro,  has,  it 

Bngar.    For  fuU  detail,  see  Exodcs,  and  Zan-  £  ^^tS  SSL^tt  uES^S^  m'S 

^^^*  season  the  Toss  of  ten  days'  labor  would  irretrievably 

The  views  entertdned  in  Mississippi  relative  iigure,  if  it  did  not  wholly  destroy  the  crop.    No  sub- 

to  the  effects  of  this  emigration  on  the  plant-  atituted  hibor  could  be  procured. 

ing  interest  are  very  calmly  and  fully  set  forth  ^P  ^^'"k^.^'^S^  ft*^»  T  ?°'^  ^"^^  state  that,  if 
:«*».«  r^u^^i^^  «</*.«<«*•  *-«..».  «  «,™^-:«i  *^  ft  single  boat  should  make  its  appearance  along  our 
m  the  foUowinff  extract  from  a  memorial  to  bordSs  and  proclaim  a  froe  passageto  but  one  iSd  of 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Stetea  by  the  cot-  emigrants,  it  would  oonflrm  the  nemes  in  their  de- 
ton-planters  of  Washington  Gonnty,  assembled  lusion,  and  depopulate  eveiy  plantauon  accessible  to 
in  convention  at  Greenville  en  May  28th :  ^^  ri^^r.   The  Northern  philanthropists,  whose  laige- 

hearted  generosity  we  have  had  such  recent  cause  to 

Contracts  with  the  laborers  Km  almost  univenuilly  of  appreciate,  can  hardly  estimate  the  effect  upon  the 
three  kinds :  1.  Leases  for  rent  payable  in  cotton  or  in  emotional,  excitable,  and  credulous  negro  of  the  ap- 
money ;  2.  Contracts  for  work  on  shares,  the  landlord  pearanoe  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  of  a  single  boat 
supplying  land,  team,  tools,  and  foracre,  tlie  laborer  whose  mission  would  be  to  give  transportation  to  the 
supplying  his  own  subsistence  and  the  labor  only,  negro  Kansosward.  While  such  a  steamer  could,  at 
with  on  enual  division  of  the  crop  to  be  made  ^  8.  For  the  utmost,  carry  off  only  a  few  hundred,  the  whole 
wages  to  tlie  laborer.  In  all  cases  a  fVce  election  was  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  would  beoome  in- 
given  to  the  laborer  as  to  the  class  of  contract  under  stantaneously  aflame  with  excitement,  growing  crops 
which  he  would  work.  In  no  known  instance  was  he  would  be  abandoned,  houses  left  tenantless,  the  com- 
put  under  compulsion  as  to  contracting,  or  as  to  chan^  forts  of  tlie  laboriiu^  man*s  life  would  be  spumed,  the 
m>m  one  plantation  to  another,  or  as  to  migration  m  small  gatherings  ofyears  of  labor  in  the  shape  of  stock 
any  direction  whatever.  Whether  the  negro  elects  to  and  poultry  sold  for  a  trifle  or  thrown  away,  and  tho 
rent  ground  or  work  upon  shares,  he  always  demands  entire  negro  population  would  collect  on  the  river- 
and  receives  ttom  his  landlord  or  his  mcrdiant  such  banks,  destitute  of  provisions,  mcnns,  or  the  common- 
supplies  as  he  may  require  during  tho  year.  At  this  est  necessaries  of  lire,  flrmly  oonvinoed  that  the  prom- 
season  of  the  year  the  laborer  has  generally  obtained  ised  day  had  arrived  at  last ;  that  the  Government  was 
nearly  his  year's  supply,  and  the  planters  are  dcpen-  at  length  coming  up  to  its  promises,  and  that  a  life  of 
dent  wholly  upon  the  completion  of  the  crop,  both  for  ease  and  plenty  was  to  be  tneiiB  in  the  fhturo.  A  fleet 
the  rents  or  shares  and  payment  for  supplies  advanced,  of  transports  and  months  of  time  would  be  necessaiy 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  even  one  crop  to  effect  their  removal.  In  the  mean  time  tho  loss  of 
would  in  all  cases  seriomlv  in^jure,  and  probably  in  a  the  bulk  of  the  cotton-crop  and  bankruptcv  of  all  de- 
miQority  of  instances  wholly  ruin,  the  sugar  and  cot-  pendent  on  it  would  result.  The  flnal  clestruction, 
ton  |)lantcr8,  and  bankrupt  the  oommerdal  and  busi-  pilfering,  and  violence  that  would  ensue  con  better  be 
ness  interests  of  the  entire  country  that  are  dependent  imaginra  than  described. 

upon  the  prosperity  of  thof>e  planters.    Thus  much  is  No  true  friend  of  the  negro  could  desire  such  a  fcar- 

embarkcd  u^n  tho  faith  of  tne  negro's  fldclity  to  his  fill  result,  and  hence  we  invoke  tho  true  phihmthro- 

oontract,  which  it  is  idle  and  preposterous  to  assert  pint  to  pause  and  investigate  and  consider  well  the 

the  planter  would  impdr  bv  unkindly  treatment.  effect  of  this  effort  before  adopting  the  proposed  rem- 

In  this  condition  of  our  planting  interests  oomes  this  edy  for  an  unreal,  fanciful  wronff ;  and  we  mvoke  the 

last  fearful  menace.    Wo  do  not  fear  so  much  the  loss  &ir-minded,  honest  people  of  the  North  and  West, 

of  the  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  negroes  who  maj  whence  this  danger  emanates,  to  interpose  their  oon- 

bo  carried  away  by  the  boats  of  your  benevolent  soci-  demnation  and  power  to  prevent  the  dcittruction  of 

eties,  but  we  know  and  fear  the  consequences  of  the  ap-  the  industrial  interests  of  tne  white  and  black  alike  of 

pearanco  of  a  single  boat  dispatched  for  such  purposes^  the  Mississippi  Valley.    It  is  not  true  that  tho  nom 

The  great  body  of  the  colored  people  have  boon  led  to  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  is  subjected  to 

believe  by  secret  emissaries  tnat  the  United  States  the  prejudice  of  race,  any  personal  abuse,  anv  extor- 

Oovemment  would  now  make  good  the  hope  which  tion,  any  denial  of  political,  legal,  or  social  rignt^  any 

they  indulged  soon  after  their  emancipation,  that  they  personal  disoomforts  or  want,  to  which  he  would  not 
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in  his  condition  bo  subjected  in  a  greater  degree  at  Mississippi,  and  Loaiaana,  which  were  of  no 

any  other  place  on  the  American  ConUnont.    At  the  y^iu©  without  protection  from  overflow,  to 

Sl'rS^u*^^?x,SSSt:,Slkd°'^^S3'SJl  these  respective  8ta.«.  to.  assist  in  bdlding  up . 

pud,  and  our  business  affaira  adjusted  to  so  momen-  their  levees.   The  funds  arising  from  these  lands 

tous  a  change,  tlio  jgoneml  migration  of  the  negro  were  small  and  soon  exhausted,  and  millions 

would  be  le-^  injurious  and  would  be  based  upon  of  their  own  money  were  expended  by  these 

moredefhuteinformirtion  and  better  prepwatioM^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  creation  of  levees  under  State 

S^^rpol^'to'^ff^^S  jegialation.    The  levees  thus  constructed  were 

in  exceptional  cases,  and  have  Deen  because  of  his  mi-  Just  being  tested,  and  were  more  or  less  sue- 

gration  betn ^  a  violation  of  his  contract,  and  no  such  cessful  in  different  places,  when  the  war  came 

obstacles  have  been  accompanied  bv  anything  like  on  gnj  j^pg^  portions  of  them  were  destroyed ; 

violence.    It  must  be  borne  m  mmd,  in  palhation  or  l     ^i"    «♦  f-ifion   nf  nrfumnii  and  honiAfl. 

any  such  eflforts  that  may  have  been  made,  that  huge  ^'^^  ^J.  "*«  attnUon  or  wagons  ana  norses, 

amounts  have  been  advanced  on  the  faith  of  the^  when  they  were  used  as  a  road-bed ;  some  by 

contracts,  which  were  entered  into  fairly  and  honestly  the  erosion  of  the  water,  aided  by  the  paddle- 

at  a  time  when  the  present  exodus  was  not  in  any  way  wheels  of  steamers  in  high  tide ;    and  some 

foreshadowed.    The  emigration  ^J ^fj'^f^^^^^  directly  by  the  army  and  navy  of  th^  United 

war  has  been  toward  this  vast,  fertile  valley,  instead  g^^^^^''    vrj„„;„„:,,^:    «„j   t  ».,;-:«««   iT-,,^  *.• 

of  from  it;  and  tlm  exodus  has  been  a  surpfiU  to  the  States.     Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  ex- 

whole  country,  neither  a^tated  nor  thought  of  before  pended  large  sums  of  money  smce  the  war  to 

these  contracts  for  this  year  were  made,  and  large  ex-  repair  their  levees,  but  experience  has  shown 

penses  and  advances  made  upon  them.  ^^gt  they  have  not  the  pecuniary  strength  to 

and  we  know  that  the  benevolent  are  there  imposed  and  that  they  are  prohibited  by  the  OonsUtu- 

upon  by  deception ;  and  we  make  this,  our  memorial  tion  of  the  United  States  from  forming  eom- 

and  remonstrance,  not  as  politicians  f  for  we  represent  binations  with  each  Other  or  other  States  to 

all  parties),  but  as  business  men  and  la!^^j>|<Jin?  P«^  create  a  uniform  system  of  levees,  which  is 

pie,  hoping  that  it  may  arouse  the  fnonds  of  peace  ^„^^4..  i  4.^  ^u^:-  «v.l«»^*:^^          ^^ 

mi  oi3ei7.iustioe  and  true  philanthropy,  to  mteJpose  «»S?^^?1  ^  *^«*'  protection, 

and  arrest  the  threatened  invasion  of  our  rights  and  The'  improvement  of  the  stream  of  the  nver 

destruction  of  our  property.  is  incident  to  this  repair  of  Its  banks.    It  is  the 

greatest  artery  of  mtemal  commerce  in  the 

The  new  industry  of  growing  fruit  and  vege-  world,  and  yet  it  is  filled  with  snags  aud  sand- 
tables  for  the  Northwestern  market  advanced  bars  that  are  the  deposit  of  its  annual  over- 
rapidly.  The  central  point  of  this  interest  is  flows,  which  not  only  destroy  vessels,  but  tax 
known  as  Crystal  Springs,  which  is  located  in  the  whole  commerce  of  the  West  with  an  in- 
the  middle  of  that  first  pleiocene  stratum  that  crease  of  insurance  that  is  destructive  to  prop- 
crops  out  at  Canton  and  extends  to  Woodville,  erty.  It  is  claimed  by  scientific  men  that  when 
and  on  which  fruiis  flourish  and  attain  a  per-  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  is  permitted  to 
fee  tion  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  State.  At  spread  over  a  large  surface  the  velocity  of  its 
that  point  alone  there  was  an  acreage  of  2,000  current  is  checked,  it  makes  deposits  of  sedi- 
in  peach-trees,  500  in  apples,  250  in  plums,  35  ment  and  snags,  creates  sand-bars,  and  obstructs 
in  strawberries,  and  25  in  raspberries.  The  net  navigation ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
receipts  from  Chicago  for  the  strawberry-crop  concentration  of  the  water  into  a  narrow  stream 
amounted  to  $10,000,  averaging  nearly  $300  to  will  increase  the  velocity  so  that  it  will  remove 
the  acre.  A  still  larger  traffic  has  been  grow-  the  sand-bars,  clean  out  the  snagA,  deepen  the 
ing  up  in  vegetables,  and  it  has  been  shown  channel,  and  improve  navigation.  If  this  be 
that  peas  and  beans  with  high  cultivation  will  true,  as  the  reports  of  scientiflc  engineers  do- 
net  $300  to  $400  per  acre.  dare  and  as  the  action,  of  the  jetties  seems 

The  work  of  most  importance  to  the  pros-  to  demonstrate,  then  the  construction  of  the 
perity  of  the  State  is  the  protection  of  its  allu-  levees,  which  would  confine  into  a  stream  one 
vial  lands  from  inundation  by  the  Mississippi  mile  wide  water  that  would  spread  over  forty 
River,  by  the  construction  of  levees,  and  inci-  miles  without  them,  must  conduce  to  the  bene- 
dentally  therewith  the  improvement  of  the  fit  of  navigation.  The  system  of  rivers  of  which 
stream  itself.  During  the  administration  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  grand  trunk  comprises  85 
President  Taylor  in  1849-50  (himself  a  Louisi-  rivers  and  15,000  miles  of  water wav,  floating 
ana  planter  and  deeply  interested  in  the  ques-  the  largest  inland  commerce  on  the  face  of  the 
tion),  the  first  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  glebe.  Upon  these  waters  float  more  than 
Senate  of  the  United  States  directing  a  survey  8,000  vessels,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  about 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  expressly  to  ascertain  600,000  tons.  This  vast  fleet  is  largely  increas- 
the  best  method  of  reclaiming  the  alluvial  lands  ing  year  by  year,  and  pushing  its  pioneers  into 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This,  after  many  riversof  the  far  Westand  Northwest  that  were 
years,  resnlted  m  the  able  and  exhaustive  re-  unknown  half  a  century  ago.  Over  thirty  steam- 
port  of  Humphreys  and  Abbott,  Chief  Engi-  ers  more  than  a  year  ago  were  plying  upon 
neers  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  em-  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  The 
phatically  declare  that  the  levee  system  is  the  Mississippi  is  the  outlet  for  the  enormous  agri- 
best  method  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  In  cultural  productions  of  the  fruitful  West  The 
furtherance  of  this  object  the  United  States  ex[iortation  of  grain  and  of  moat  and  other 
donated  the  swamp-lands  lying  in  Arkansas,  products  of  the  farm  has  gained  each  year  an 
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enormous  {norease.  Transportation  by  railroad  the  oompAnies  by  their  agents  may  desiro  to  do  hxtA^ 
when  agrioultnral  products  are  cheap,  becomes  new  j  •"i'^Jf "  liabUities  may  be  mcuired  open  poli- 
an itei^isproportiSnate to thepriceUiyed in  J^TyS^^ecft^d^S'^^^^ 
the  market.  Commerce  then  reverts  to  its  old  witnout  the  policy-holder  haying  to  so  out  of  Uie  State 
waterways,  and  demands  eyery  facility.  The  to  obtain  it ;  henoe,  tbe  agreement  lor  eerviee  of  pro- 
means  of  water  transportation  haye  changed.  A  «» imd  the  deposit  to  be  made  with  Uie  Treaaurer, 
single  tug  carries  down  a  fleet  of  barges  whose  S^  f  ^^d^^^^fS^ 

cargoes  would  load  a  train  of  600  oars.    One  amount  of  the  riaka  for  whichthe  deporit  u  liable.    In 

tug  carried  a  tow  of  barges  mto  New  Orleans  other  words,  It  is  to  giye  as  &r  as  poeaible  thcee  foreini 

with  600,000  bushels  of  coal,  a  freight  for  1,800  insurance  companies  the  privileffes  coupled  with  the 

cars.    The  export  of  com  increased  from  20  to  JjabiUtiea  of  compemea  chartered V  Such 

70  mUlion  busU  in  the  three  yea«  1876.'77.  iSS*„S:y%tSnS^S.:i  ^^,^  ^/^^^ 

In  1876  there  were  exported  650  million  pounds  pointed,  and  doiiig  busmeM  in  the  State  and  under  tbe 

of  pork,  worth  about  $70,000,000,  84  million  proviaions  of  our  statutoa.    Ko  aaaif^mient  or  transfer 

pounds  of  beef,  and  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  of  the  ftmd  bo  deoorfted  can  be  made  bo  as  to  defeat 

This  question  has  been  often  presented  to  theclamisuponitrorBatirfactionofl^ 

Auio  ^uvovtvru  uao  Lfv^u  w»i.^«  ^z  «^«i.*^  «w  ppemiumB  upon  the  polidea  imned  by  such  agentB  as 

Congress,  and  committees  of  each  House  haye  provided  by  these  stotutea.    Nor  cari  such  cSmpany 

reported  bills  recommending  appropriations  for  reyoke  the  powers  of  their  agents  so  as  to  defeat  the 

the  purpose  of  protecting  the  aliuyial  lands  from  remedies  provided  by  the  statute,  although  it  may  for 

inundation.    In  these  reports  they  have  been  "?y,  other  purpoae.^  So  that  in  ewe  such  company 

...»..:i».^..«  !>«♦  ««««  ^4?  #i/l««  K«««  i^^^  ^^^i^^Ji  ""fill  cease  to  do  busmess  in  this  State,  either  by  ^ith- 

unanimous,  but  none  of  them  have  ever  received  ^^^^  ^f  agencies  or  insolvency,  any  pereon  holding 

a  favorable  consideration  until  this  year.     At  a  policy  issued  through  such  agent  or  agents,  which 

its  late  session  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  the  has  not  expired,  may  cancel  the  policy  or  surrender  it 

creation  of  a  permanent  commission  for  the  *o  the  a^ent,  and  demand  the  unMrned  premiums, 

:^n.»o.»'^w.A»4-  rv#  ♦Ka  ««^ai.      Tf  *«.^«$/1ao  #«»  f>>i»  which  I  understand  to  be  tiie  amount  of  premium  due 

improvement  of  the  nver.    It  provides  for  the  for  the  unexpired  tenn  of  the  policy.  The  agent  is  re- 

appointment  of  a  commission  consisting  or  sev-  quired  to  estimate  and  certify  the  amount  due,  and 

en  members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  army  Uiat  the  policy  has  been  canceled  or  returned,  which 

engineers,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  experi*  1"»  the  same  effect    Tliis  certificate  is  by  Uw  made 

Ano^rl  piwAr  ntAAmhruitmAn    whnsA  dntv  \t  ahnW  evidence  of  the  cancellation  or  return,  and  the  amount 

enoea  nver  steamooatman,  wnose  auty  u  snau  ^^  ^^  unearned  premiums ;  but  if  the  agent  should 

be  to  prosecute  and  report  upon  such  steps  as  ^^f^^  ^  ^o  this  duty,  the  poUcy-holde7 1  have  no 

shall  be  needed  for  the  greater  improvement  of  doubt,  may  cancel  or  tender  the  return  of  the  policy 

navigation  on  the  river.     For  this  commission  snd  make  proof  of  its  value ;  his  redress  can  not  be 

tbe  following  nominations  were  made  by  the  defeated  either  by  the  fiuliue  of  the  awnt  to  do  his 

President r'jenjaniin  of  Indiana;  i"*S.2e'/e^inivflS^J^^^ 

James  a.  Jliads,  civil  engineer,  Missouri ;  iJ.  Mor-  hands  of  the  Tieasuier  are  to  be  returned  to  the  de- 

gan  Ilarrod,  civil  ensrineer,  Louisiana ;  Lieuten-  positor  or  its  assignee.    It  is  the  company  and  not  tbe 

ant-Colonel  Q.  A.  GiDmore,  Major  C.  B.  Com-  sgent  that  makes  the  deppot,  although  the  company 

rtock,  Major  0.  R.  Suter  from  the  Engineer  :^„*-^'S.r°Jj  feS-XMhT.^ 

Corps  of  the  Army ;  and  Henry  MitcheU,  from  jjcn  on  this  ftmd.  I  mdine  to  the  opmion  thatU  is 

the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  liable  to  other  creditors  of  the  depositor  or  its  assignee ; 

The  law  creating  a  Board  of  Health  for  tbe  but,  under  m^  view  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  f  arties  to  this 

State,  and  authorizing  similar  bodies  in  conn-  ^^^  ^  decision  of  this  quesUon  is  unneoessaiy. 
ties  and  towns,  gave  to  the  latter  the  power  to       By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  women  were 

establish  local  ouarantine.    Tliis  operated  so  authorized  to  hold  the  office  of  notary  public, 

disadvantageously  that,  upon  tbe  creation  of  The  question  of  its  constitutionality  was  sub- 

the  National  Board  of  Health  and  the  publica-  mitt^  to  tbe  State  Attorney -General.     He 

tion  of  its  rules  and  regulations,  they  were  im-  gave  his  judgment  that  the  law  was  constitu* 

mediately  adopted  by  the  State  Board  and  re-  tional,  on  the  ground  that  the  office  of  notary 

commended  to  the  local  boards.  public  was  not  such  a  public  office  as  was  con- 

Tbe  provisions  of  tbe  insurance  laws  of  tbe  templated  in  Section  4,  Article  XY.,  of  the 

State  in  respect  to  foreign  companies  were  de-  Constitution  of  the  State, 
fined  by  Judge  Hill  of  the  United  States  Cir-        In  another  case  appealed  to  the  United  States 

Cuit  Coart,  in  the  case  of  the  Firemen's  In-  Circuit  Court  from  the  Southern  District  of 

snrance  Company  vs.  W.  L.  Hemingway  et  aL  Mississippi,  it  was  decided  on  March  7tb  that. 

After  having  given  a  full  recital  of  the  statu-  under  toe  code  of  Mississippi,  in  order  to  an- 

tory  provisions,  as  designed  to  give  to  insur-  thorize  a  Judgment  against  a  married  woman, 

ance  companies  chartered  and  doing  business  her  liability  must  be  established  by  showing 

in  other  St«tes  an  opportunity  to  establish  that  she  has  a  separate  estate  chargeable  with 

agencies  in  Mississippi,  he  proceeded  to  say :  the  obligation  sued  on ;  that  a  married  woman 

But  as  a  protectiion  to  our  citizens  ftt)m  fictitious  or  ^  incapable  of  being  bound  either  by  a  con- 
insolvent  companies  created  and  doing  business  in  otlicr  tract  or  judgment  except  in  special  cases  an- 
States,  and  to  give  our  citirens  an  opportunity  to  ex-  thorized  by  law ;  and  that  if  a  snit  is  against 
amine  the  law  of  their  creation,  and  their  condition  i,er  and  her  husband,  no  judgment  will  be  ren- 

V^.^^iS&^^JliZ.f^^LXL^tXX  dered  against  her  nnle«i  iMJ^^'ll*^  »'  ^'' 

required  to  be  filed  with  the  Auditor,  and  also  in  the  separate  property  be  first  established. 

omoa  of  the  Chancery  Clerk,  in  each  county  in  which        An  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  Maroh  5th, 
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1878,  which   appropriated   a  portion  of  the       1*  I>rop  all  nlent  letteiB,  especially  ailent  e  after  a 

Bchoul  fund  to  certain  high  schools,  was  de-  short  vowel,  as  in  have,  give;  and  a  in  ea  when  pnv- 

Aiai.A  1  iw  f  Ka  «itr...zk»iA  n^«U  ^f  ♦Ka  flf «f « ♦^  w^  nounced  e  short,  as  in  head,  health.   2.  Wnte  f  tor  ph 

dared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  be  ^  ^^^  ^^^  i  alphabet,  philosopher.    8.  When  a 

nnoonstitutional.     The  Oonrt  said   that   ^^no  woid  ends  in  a  dooble  letter,  omit  tibe  last,  as  m  shalL 

portion  of  the  school  fund  can  be  diverted  to  cliff,    i.  Change  ed  final  to  t  where  it  has  the  sound 

the  support  of  schools  which  in  their  organi-  oft,  as  in  lashed,  unpreeaed.  .     ,^   «^.,  ,    . 

zaiion   and    conduct   contravene  the  general       The  alphabet  recommended  above  bjr  th^^ 

u  'I.  ji      m    ^  *    r  . i*'^     J  cal  Association  was  adopted  by  the  Spellm?  Reform 

scheme  prescribed.     That  is  to  say,  the  fund  Association  in  1877 ;  and  the  rules  for  spelfing  hare 

must  be  applied  to  such  schools  only  as  come  been  since  adopted, 
within  the  uniform  system  devised ;  are  under       The  advocates  of  spelling  reform  aigue  thus :  1. 

the  general  superviwon  of  the  State  Superin-  ?^«  '^F^^  *"  ,"^»»?4*5*i  defective,  and  inoonsis- 

f <knrilnf  ^w^A  ♦Ka  1/v«-»i  ..,.><K.»t<.:^»  ^f  *i»«  nl*««*-.  tont.    2.  The  spcllmff  lundors  our  people  from  beoom- 

tendent,  and  the  local  supervision  of  the  County  ^  readers,  (l)^y  the  Icnirth  of  tiibTft  takes  to  learn, 

bnpenntendent ;  are  free  from  all  sectarian  re-  g^  (2)  by  the  dislike  of  reading  it  induces.  An  aver- 
ligious  control,  and  are  open  to  all  children  1^  Qerman  learns,  they  say,  in  about  one  third  the 
within  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  time.  3.  Oiviliaation  and  Christianity  are  both  bin- 
though  this  freedom  of  admission  to  all  will  not  f^;^  ^f  ^tjtf^SSn A  Jj!?  T?n  ^t'iL^ 
,°  J    . ,       ,      .^     . .         m .,        It             J  mcurrea  by  pnntinir  silent  letters,    o.  in  most  lan- 

preolude  the  classification  of  the  schools  accord-  gtu^jes  changes  m  wntten  words  rapidly  correspond  to 
ing  to  the  ages,  sex,  race,  or  mental  acquire-  Sianges  m  pronunciation.  Why  not  in  ours  t  6.  The 
ments  of  the  pupils,  provided  only  they  remain  language  was  made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  the  Ian- 
free  to  all  who  come  within  the  class  to  which  «*"^-,  ^-  7^'^'^''^^  '^'^  '^  easierforall  to  read 
♦Ka  ^«.<-:^.«i«.  ««k^^i  :-  -^*  ^^^-4.  «  Entflwh  who  read  French,  German.  Latin,  Greek,  or 
the  particular  school  IS  set  apart."  ^  Anglo-Saxon.  8.1t  wUliakethefearnmgoffore'ign 
The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Jussisstppi  tongues  easy.  9.  It  will  settle  the  school  pronunci- 
appointed  a  committee  of  the  professors  *^  to  ation  of  Latin  and  Greek.  10.  Several  modem  lan- 
oonsider  the  propriety  of  uniting  with  other  gaag«  have  had  their  spollmg  reformed  by  the  influ- 

edu<«tional  bodies  in  a  memorial,  to  Congre«  ^/nol^^i^'tSE^f^i.'L^irri,  S^ 

for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  whose  no  raise  aremSreready  reformere. 

English  speUing."    In  a  report  made  on  Feb-  *•"'  f?]  S?  .'.v  <        ,        «•      ,.1.  i,    «  i, 

rnary  lltUe  committee  Wte  the  origin  of  ^S^' .^oS'llS^  SiSX" t.2« 

the   proDOsed  reform   agitation,  the  changes  wnte,  and  is  one  cause  of  the  alarmmg  illiteracy  m  our 

contemplated,  and  the  present  strength  of  its  country ;  that  it  occupies  much  time  in  our  schools 

friends.    So  much  as  relates  to  the  changes  which  is  needed  for  other  branches  of  study;  and  that 

contemplated  Ls  briefly  set  forth  in  these  words :  **  '^  desirable  w  request  our  Legiskturos,  State  and 

*^  •  L         T>  1.1  V  national,  to  appoint  oommutsioners  to  mvestigate  this 

1.  There  are  eighteen  Soman  letters  which  com-  matter,  and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  can  be  taken 

monly  represent  m  English  nearly  the  same  element-  to  simplify  our  spelling. 
ary  sounds  which  they  represented  in  latin :  a  (fa- 

ther),  b,  c  (k,  q),  d,  e  (met),  f,  a  (go),  h,  1  (pick),  1,        The  elections  to  be  held  in  the  State  in  1879 

m,  n^  (go),  p,  r,  a  (so),  u  u  (ftill).  were  for  approval  or  rejection  of  a  constitn- 

and u^  n^?r4S^^ T^T^dl^ "^Se  L  ^^^^  amendment,  and  for  the  choice  of  mem- 

nanto  ^Si^^n^^^^f  and  s  Ze  now  rep^^t^^  J^"  jf,  ^^®  Legislatnre,  district  attorneys,  sher- 

vands.  iff*,  Chancery  and  Circuit  Court  clerks,  and 

8.  There  are  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  the  county  and  municipal  officers.    The  oonstitn- 

early  Bomans  which  are  without  proper  representa-  tional  amendment  proposed  was  as  follows : 
tives  in  English,  those  in  fat,  not,  but 


«»«•«     ji.»«alphabet  would  then  have  thirty-.^ w .»%-         *v   «   *  ni-     j       a     ^t.   .n-^»r     ^      •    -m 

ter».    Twenty-two  of  these  have  Uieir  common  form    ^.™  T^^^7^f!^lt^^f!^}^^^.^  ?i?l«™ 
"  power  described  in  1  and  -      -  -  .  -*  --»      .--.«.-  -     «       ^-  ^   ^— 

[lot,  but,  need  new  lette 
represented  by  digraphs 


airabie  J  ^^^    f  ^^  officers  who  go  into  office  on  the  flrat  Monday  in 

The  changes  recommended  are  substantially  these:    J*°4!^»  1880,  and  aU  officers  who  go  into  office  or 

L  Thirty-two  letter*  instead  of  twenty-six.  2.  Of  these    ^^  *»**  Mondaym  January,  1882,  shaU  hold  their 


Three  new  vowel-letters  for  a.  0,  U.   i.  That  k,  q,  and  TT    "•''*rr'"»  *"  r**  *2*^»  «*««k*  »f  XTC."*  r^T^n 

X  be  dropped.    6.  That  the  Aigmphs  now  reprJsent-  S^^^^' i?^  5"*^  ?£  1^®  J*T'  *^J  ^  pnvUeged 

mg  singiroonsonants  be  forOie  present  na^ed  and  ^^  *™»^  ^unng  theb-  attendance  at  elecUons,  and 

trwued  as  single  lettere,  vis. :  th,  dh,  sh^  zh,  ng,  ch.  "»«  fS^^^  ^  ^^  returning  therefrom. 

••  I^  ?  '^ '  be  disdngubhed  by  diacritical  marks.  The  objection  urged  against  this  amendment 

JSf*  {!*'•?  wbstanoe  as  to  the  new  slphabet  pro-  ^^^'^^  would  require  the  Stote  election 

posed;  but  the  committee  of  the  Philological  Aasooi*-  7  u  v^  ,  -      '»v«««  aw^uti^  .u^  i^vahv?  «a«vmv*» 

tton  in  1878,  at  Saratoga,  made  the  foUowing  sugges-  ^  oe  ^©'d  on  the  same  day  with  the  Congrea- 

tions  aa  to  spdUng :  sional  elections.    If,  therefore,  the  rule  of  mill- 
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tary  rapervision  of  Oongreflsional  electionn  was  them  to  the  card,  and  thenoe,  throug-h  the  doffer,  small 

to  be  continued,  the  State  elections  would  be  ^^«  "^^^  calender  rollCTs,  they  are  delivered  aa 

^^^^^^A  ♦/*  f^.^iLi  i^^^mf^m^^^^  perfect  sliver  into  a  revolving  can.    By  this  prooc§8 

exposed  to  foreign  interference.  Snly  four  machmee  are  neceasSry  to  convert  any  given 

At  the  commencement  of  the  election  cam*  amount  of  8eed*Kx>tton  into  perfect  yarns,  viz.,  aid, 

paign  some  attempts  were  made  to  aronse  as  chanced,  drawlnff-frame,  speeder,  and  spinning- 

and  orsanize  those  who  had  formerly   been  fnmo.    It  is  true  a  cleanser  of  seed-cotton  is  used  as  a 

known  as  Radicals,    The  tendency  of  these  Vr^V^^y  machine.    Ite  size  is  22x28x44  inches; 

S  _1           *•«•"**-»*».     * "«   v%?u^siUK,j    vfc   i.uv9v  ^j^j   ^g    capacity,  6,000  pounds  of  seed-cotton  per 

efforto  seems  to  have  been  considered  on  the  day;  power  necesiir  to  dAve,  one  half  of  one  hoiSe. 

part  of  the  whites  as  likely  to  array  against  The  new  prooeas  oispenaea  with  Ailly  one  half  the 

them  the  blacks.     In  their  apprehensions  they  building,  maehineiy,  motive  power,  and  operatives 

were  led  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from  the  ^^^"^  necessary  to  convert  any  given  amount  of 

^^.<.»«>».  ^p  v«-^^  ..fi  ♦T*^  .^.t^^:.^.!  «.«  ..T^U/v  ^-«  seed-cotton  into  yams :  causes  the  card,  with  the  same 

county  of  Yazoo  of  ^e  principal  or  white  can-  ^^^^  ^f  moti/e  power,  to  do  live  ^es  as  much 

didate  for  sheriff,     ibis  was  reraseo,  but  the  work;  saves  one  half  the  usual  waste,  and  produoea 

candidate  promised  to  decline  the  nomination,  stronger  sliver,  rove,  and  thread  than  can  be  made  of 

which  was  accepted.      Bubseqnently,  in  the  baledootton.  which,  on  account  of  their  extra  strong 

heat  of  the  oampaign,  personal  remarks  led  to  f  ^^?"  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  1?,^'  ^^^^^^  enabling  operatives 

««v  vauj^/aijsu,  pvAsviuu  ivuiium  i^u  vv  ^  ftttcud  moTO  machinery  and  each  machine  to  do 

personal  encounters,  and  m  some  instances  a  more  work.    The  thread  is  equal  in  every  respect  to 

loss  of  life.    There  were  two  cases  attended  that  made  of  baled  cotton,  fifty  per  cent,  stronger,  and 

with  unusual  excitement.  niore  sheeny.    The  attachment  supersedes  toe  gin. 

The  election  was  confined  to  the  choice  of  P»^»  'S^^.^'^PT"'  S^"!!  ^''L^S  ^Jj'*^,,*"*^ 

«^««4^w  ^4K^^^   -«ri   -  Q**4.«  T  »»:<ii«4>n«/>      Tk*  o*"y  u»©d  to  render  cotton  transportable;  the  willow- 

county  officers  and  a  State  Legislature.    The  ^^^  ^^pper,  double  lopper,  breaker,  and  four  fifths  of 

result  of  the  latter  was :  in  the  oenate,  88  Dem-  the  cards,  because  they  are  only  used  to  try  to  remedy 

ocrats,  2  Nationals,  and  1  Republican ;  in  the  the  injury  done  by  the  gin,  press,  and  compress ;  it 

House,  96  Democrats,  18  Nationals,  6  Repub-  aupereedos  the  railway,  railway  drawing-head,  alao  all 

licans,  8  Independen^  and  8  Tac«.cie,;  total.  ^^^-SS^'i;t^"tCy"i^'  ^^S^'SdTZS^' 

^^^'  macnines,  and  perfect  thread  can  be  made  without 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  for  public  them, 

schools,  the  State  has  expended  during  the  last  The  reason  why  the  card  will  do  five  times  as  much, 

nine  years  for  Alcorn   (colored)  University,  ™^  "^,-?.*J°^  5?^  ,^«  "«»«  ainount  ^  motive 

$21 J50;  the  colored  State  normal  school  It  r^^'^^lf^^^^^^^^^Z^^^^ 

HollySprings,  $61,460;  that  at  Tugaloo,  $28,-  the  machinery,  fly,  or  become  tangled,  but  are  kept 

000.  straight  and  paraUel,  and  carding  is  but  the  straight* 

An  important  invention  for  the  conversion  eningofthe  cotton  filaments.    TTbe  having  of  one  half 

of  seed-cotton  into  yam  was  made  by  L.  T.  ^'%  Tuw"!^"**®  "^i  ^^V  ^*  ^'""^  S^^  vi*  "^^ 

/ii    ^^^^^*'y'±  •"""  ■'.     -,         "*«*«   "/      J.  J  and  halt  the  usual  machmery  dispeuBcd  with.    The 

Clements  of  Smyrna  in  Tennessee,  who  died  extra  strencth  of  the  thread  and  skein  is  owing  to  the 

two  years  ago,  without  accomplishing  anything  working  of  the  cotton  fresh  from  the  seed,  the  oil  of 

by  his  invention.    It  was  taken  up  by  a  citizen  which  has  kept  it  alive,  lijfht,  elastic,  and  flexible^ 


of  the  mills  m  the  Garolmas,  Tennessee,  Geor-  soned,  and  brittle  in  this  tangled  condition,  nor  hsa  it 
gia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  under  the  name  been  uyured  by  the  willower,  lopper,  double  lopper, 
of  "•  the  Clements  attachment"  It  is  a  combi-  breaker,  and  cards,  where  the  damage  done  by  the 
nation  of  the  gin  and  the  card  for  converHng  Q  ^^ XLS^^;^^  ^^J  :JoX"n"» 
seed-cotton  by  one  operation  into  sh  vers.  The  tlmt  are  claimed  for  the  "  new  process."  The  winning, 
machine  is  thus  described :  baling,  bagging,  and  ties  are  saved ;  the  c^eea  inures 
_  .  -  ,  .  .  ,  -  ,-  .  .  to  the  manufacturers ;  no  loss  ftx)m  falsely  packed  cot- 
It  consists  of  a  thirty-MX  inch  top^flat,  self-stripping  ton ;  no  strikes  from  operatives,  for  it  is  the  poor  man's 
card;  the  attachment  (which  13  a  diminutive  gin  18  x  factory,  and  his  daughtcre  are  the  operatives.  The 
18  X  88  inches)  is  substituted  for  the  Ucker-in  and  feed-  entire  capital  necessary  for  the  smafiest-Bized  new- 
rollers  of  the  card  ;  its  saws  are  seven  inches  in  diam-  process  mills,  including  building  and  motive  power, 
eter,  with  fourteen  teeth  to  the  inch,  and  revolve  from  &  onlv  $8,500,  and  wifl  pay  a  net  profit  of  80  to  60 
100  to  200  times  per  minute.  The  brush  connected  pep  cent,  per  annum.  It  saves  all  expense,  loss, 
witli  the  8aw9  is  a  c;rlinder  covered  with  bristles ;  its  ^aste,  dryage,  perquisitics,  general  average  accounts, 
periphery  revolves  httlo  faster  than  the  saws,  and  has  stcalaire  and  speculation,  etc.,  on  cotton  m  transit 
also  a  traverse  or  horizontal  motion.  Tlie  peripherv  from  the  field  to  the  factory,  be  that  distance  15  or 
of  the  card  travels  a  little  faster  than  the  brush ;  a  feed-  15  OOO  miloe,  aa  from  India  to  Blancheater,  England, 
table  is  placed  above  the  card  and  connected  with  the  ,,^^r,^^r^^  »,^  -r  .  t  ..  1  .  «  x 
attachment  by  a  chute,  and  gives  a  regular  supply  of  MISSOURI.  The  Legislature  of  this  State 
pecd-cotton  to  the  attachment.  A  stop^motion  is  used  assembled  on  January  8th.  In  the  Senate  Lieu- 
to  save  waste  in  case  of  accident.  These,  with  a  small  tenant-Governor  Brockmeyer  presided,  and  in 
drawing  roller  between  the  doffer  and  calender  rollers,  4.1  ^  it^„,«  xr.  n^i^k  ^#  oXi^  rvxr.n4-<r  ^oo  ^^^^x^ 
to  redu^  the  sliver  to  the  ordinary  working  size,  anci  ^^«  ^ou^e  Mr.  Belch  of  Cole  County  was  cho- 
a  cam-motion  to  receive  said  sliver,  are  all  the  changes  sen  Speaker.  After  ft  session  of  132  days,  and 
and  additions  made  to  the  card,  and  there  are  none  the  passage  of  208  bills,  it  adjourned  on  Maj 
made  eli»ewhere.    The  sced-eotton  is  spread  upon  the  20th 

thtth  rr^  i^to  Sf -.S^'n.'Sl  S^^  tte     ; V^«  House,  the  following  resolution  wo. 

is  removed  from  the  seed,  and  while  on  the  fine  saw-  Wloptea . 

teeth  (after  passing  the  nbfl)  passes  through  a  set  of        W?i*reag,  There  is  CTcat  financial  stringency  among 

combin&r-platcs,  which  removes  all  extraneous  matter,  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  among 

and  delivers  the  filaments  to  the  brush,  which  delivers  the  people  of  Missouri ;  and. 
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Whsrteu.  The  Inirdona  of  taxatioQ  are  greatl7  due  to  ber  from  Andrew  stated,  '*if  it  had  not  been 

our  bonded  indebtodnw,  which  knows  no  ehrinkago  stopped,  the  treasury  would  have  been  oom- 

and  muBt  be  provided  for  by  law ;  and  as  the  amount  ,.i^5Ti  Jli«alnA/1  " 

of  our  annual  taxation  is  areatly  in  disproportion  to  pi«J«*y  oramea.  , .  ,    ,.     „  ^         i. 

the  value  of  aU  a^cultural,  manufacturing,  and  other        A  Dill  was  introduced  into  the  House  to  make 

products  of  labor ;  and,  the  whippiug-post  one  of  the  penal  institutions 

Wkereoi,  Coming  fresh  from  the  people  as  we  do,  to  of  the  State.     It  provided  for  the  use  of  the 

of  taxation ;  therefore,  bo  it  cruelty  to  children.  Mr.  Anderson,  chairman 
Beaoloeiy  That  this  House  is  in  favor  of  such  re-  of  the  Committee  on  Retrencliment  and  Re- 
trenchment in  all  the  departments  of  government  as  form,  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  an  economical 
will  reduce  the  burdens  ofjaxation,  and  maU  our  lojis-  measure  in  the  matter  of  criminal  costs.  Mr. 
Uition  we  wiU  ever  keep  before  our  minds  the  mter-  Q^Q^e  said  to  whip  a  man  was  to  destroy  his 
ests  of  the  great  laboring  classes  of  our  State.  "  "  ''•  j ""  „*^  "  "'t*  "  "•»"  " «  •'*'  Y,,  '  . 
®                ®  manhood.     He  was  opposed  to  the  bill  on  pnn- 

An  election  of  Senators  in  Congress  took  ciples  of  humanity.  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  Audrain 
place  on  January  21st.  For  the  short  term,  said  the  wav  of  the  transgressor  was  hard,  and 
expiring  on  March  4th,  the  vote  in  the  Senato  if  men  didn^t  want  to  be  flogged  they  muse  not 
was :  for  General  James  Shields,  Democrat,  violate  the  law.  Mr.  Campbell  thought  the  bill 
26 ;  Charles  G.  Burton,  Rep'iblioan,  6 ;  T.  Z.  C.  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  criminal 
Fog<iri  National,  2.  In  the  House  the  vote  was :  costs ;  hence  he  opposed  it.  Mr.  Mudd  of  Lin- 
Shields,  102 ;  Fogg,  22 ;  Burton,  12.  For  the  coin  offered  an  amendment  making  the  bill  ap- 
full  term  ensuing,  the  vote  in  the  Senate  was :  ply  to  embezzlers  and  those  who  refuse  to  re- 
fer George  G.  Vest,  Democrat,  26 ;  Gnstavu:)  turn  their  property  to  the  assessor  for  purposes 
A.  Finkeinburg,  Repubhoan,  6  ;  Henry  Esh-  of  taxation.  It  was  finally  lost  by  a  vote  of 
baugh,  National,  2.     In  the  House  the  vote  yeas  44,  nays  75. 

was:  Vest,  99;  Eshbaugh,  25;  Finkeinburg,        A  compulsory  education  bill  introduced  in 

12.  the  Senate  required  all  children  between  the 

On  January  25th  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  to  attend  the 
located  at  St.  Joseph,  was  burned.  The  fire  public  schools  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  ex- 
commenoed  in  the  afternoon  in  the  extreme  cepting  in  cases  where  it  would  be  obviously 
eastern  portion  of  the  building,  and,  the  wind  improper  to  compel  such  attendance.  It  how- 
being  from  the  east,  the  flames  spread  rapidly  to  ever  failed  to  become  a  law. 
the  main  building,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  en-  A  delegation  of  women  appeared  before  the 
tire  structure  was  hopelessly  destroyed.  There  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
were  218  patients  in  the  asylum,  and  the  efforts  the  House,  to  urge  upon  its  members  the  pro- 
of the  superintendent  and  officers  were  imtne-  priety  of  reporting  a  constitutional  amendment 
diately  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  inmates,  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  women. 
Fortunately,  their  work  in  this  respect  was  Mrs.  Hazard  said  that  if  women  were  permit- 
speedily  and  effectually  done.  Not  a  life  was  ted  to  vote,  the  political  pool  would  not  be  as 
lost.  An  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  passed  muddy  as  it  is.  Mrs.  Dickinson  said  that  she 
at  this  session  to  rebuild  the  asylum.  believed  that  some  of  the  opposition  came  from 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  remove  the  men  who  feared  that  women  would  seek  office. 

State  capital  from  Jefferson  City  to  Sedalia  was  Mrs.  Starrett  said  that  by  mingling  with  the 

rejected.   The  Legislature  concluded  that,  with  world  and  transacting  her  own  business  she  had 

an  annually  recurring  deficiency  in  the  reve-  come  to  believe  in  woman^s  rights.    She  did 

nues  and  a  serious  difficulty  in  meeting  it,  it  not  believe  that  physical  strength  was  the  basis 

was  no  time  for  removals  that  would  call  for  of  government    Mrs.  Hazard  said  that  in  six 

large  extra  expenditures.  States  women  were  allowed  to  vote  on  school 

A  bill  providing  for  a  trial  of  the  bell-punch  matters.    Mrs.  Starrett  read  a  communication 

in  Missouri  passed  the  Hous3  by  a  vote  of  yeas  from  the  Speaker  of  the  Wyoming  House  oi 

85,  nays  26,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  Representatives,  referring  in  glowing  terms  to 

vote  of  yeas  8,  nays  15.  the  excellent  effects  of  woman^s  suffrage  in  that 

An  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  rat-bounty  Territory.    Mr.  Lackland  of  St.  Charles  asked, 

law,  but  failed.    This  law,  passed  in  1877,  an-  in  case  of  woman *8  suffrage,  if  the  husband 

thorized  county  courts  to  offer  a  reward  of  five  would  not  control  the  vote  of  the  wife?    Judge 

cents  each  for  rat-scalps,  delivered  in  round  Dryden  said  that  from  experience  he  thought 

lots  of  not  lees  than  fifty.     It  was  put  in  prac-  not.    Mrs.  Hazard  said  they  would  be  glad  to 

tice  in  a  few  counties,  and  found  to  work  too  hear  the  views  of  the  committee,  so  that  they 

well  for  the  county  exchequer.    Rat-hunting  could  answer  any  objections.    Judge  Dryden 

became  a  flourishing  business,  and  the  revenues  said  that  in  behalf  of  the  committee  he  would  be 

of  some  counties  were  severely  taxed  to  pay  compelled  to  decline  the  unequal  combat.    The 

for  the  scalps.    In  Bates  County  as  much  as  committee  reported  the  constitutional  amend- 

$1,700  has  been  paid  out,  and  in  Andrew  $3,-  ment  to  the  House,  and  that  body  indefinitely 

200.    These  payments  show  a  slaughter  of  84,-  postponed  its  consideration  by  a  vote  of  yeas 

000  rats  in  Bates  and  68,000  in  Andrew ;  bur,  64,  nays  61. 

as  the  member  from  Bates  said,  it  had  **  nearly       A  white  earth  called  "  tiff  "  or  baryta  is  an 

bankrupted  the  treasury,"  and,  as  the  men)-  important  product  of  MissourL    It  is  found  in 
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large  qnantities  in  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  would  be  in  an  easy  condition.    Bnt  as  the 

Franklin  Counties,  and  the  other  regions  where  Legislatare  has  no  antliority  to  increase  the 

lead  aboands.    When  ground  in  oil  and  niixed  tax -rates  on  property,  the  needed  additional 

with  a  small  proportion  of  white  lead,  it  makes  revenue  must  be  sought  for  in  special  taxes  and 

a  cheap  paint  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  licenses.    Among  the  schemes  devised  was  the 

Much  of  the  so-called  white  lead  in  the  markets  bell-punch  tax,  the  failure  of  which  is  men- 

oontains  more  tiff  than  lead,  for  large  quanti-  tioned  above.    A  bill  for  a  poll-tax  of  $1  was 

ties  of  it  are  exported  from  the  State.    A  bill  introduced,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.    A  bill 

Avas  passed  not  to  forbid  the  mixture  of  tiff  with  was  also  passed  by  the  House,  authorizing  the 

white  lead,  but  requiring  that  the  proportion  of  issue  of  $8,000,000  four  per  cent.  State  bonds 

the  cheaper  material  in  the  mixture  shall  be  of  small  denominations,  in  imitation,  except  in 

marked  on  every  package  sold  in  the  State,  one  respect,  of  tlie  Georgia  law.    (See  **An- 

whether  manufactured  there  or  brought  from  nual  Gyclopeedia"  for  1878,  Geoboia.)    The 

other  States,  so  that  purchasers  might  know  intent  was  to  gradually  replace  the  six  per 

what  they  were  buying.    The  bill  peremptorily  cent.  State  bonds  as  they  lell  due  with  fonr 

forbids  the  mixture  of  the  earth  in  bread,  con-  per  cents,  and  thus  save  two  per  cent,  in  the 

fections,  and  other  articles  of  food,  under  severe  annual  interest.    The  new  bonds  were  to  be 

penalties.  Ss,  10s,  20s,  508,  lOOs,  500s,  and  1,0008.  a  little 

A  resolution  designed  partly  to  secure  fair  larger  than  greenback  bills,  with  small  annual 

voting,  and  partly  to  thwart  tlfe  Federal  su-  interest-coupons  attached.     They  were  to  be 

Servision  of  State  elections,  was  offered  in  the  payable  at  tne  pleasure  of  the  State  after  five 

[ouse,  directing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  years  from  date,  but  not  due  till  twenty  years, 

inquire  into  the  expediency  of  changing  the  and  with  the  coupons  were  to  be  receivable  for 

f present  method  of  voting  by  ballot  for  the  State  interest-taxes.  Tliey  were  to  be  sold  or 
Iving-voice  method,  in  which  every  voter  an-  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  their  par  value,  and 
nonnces  the  name  of  each  candidate  he  votes  to  be  liable  to  taxation.  Only  five  votes  were 
for.  This  was  the  fashion  that  prevailed  many  cast  against  the  bill.  Another  bill,  to  issue 
years  ago,  and  is  still  in  vogue  in  the  old  $250,000  small  funding  State  bonds  of  the  de- 
States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  In  all  the  nominations  of  $5  and  $10,  was  voted  down  by 
other  States  it  has  yielded  to  the  system  of  the  Houses  after  which  the  vote  was  recon- 
ballots,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  any  sidered  and  the  bill  referred  to  a  special  com- 
one  from  knowing  how  the  voter  votes  except  mittee. 

himself.  The  resolution  also  directed  tiie  com-  There  was  quite  a  difference  between  the 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  hold-  views  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
ing  the  State  election  on  a  different  day  from  State  Treasurer  and  the  State  Auditor.  Ac- 
that  on  which  the  Congressional  election  is  cording  to  the  latter,  the  State  assessment,  ex- 
held,  elusive  of  the  railroads,  for  the  present  year. 
For  five  years  the  State  revenues  have  been  was  $528,982,778— a  decrease  of  $82,586,061 
falling  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  defray  from  the  assessment,  and  of  $60,786,402  from 
the  expenses  of  the  State  government  and  pro-  the  equalized  valuation,  of  1877.  Estimating 
vide  for  contingencies.  The  public  exrendi-  that  the  State  Board  would  increase  the  as- 
tures  in  some  departments  have  been  reduced,  sessment  $10,000,000,  the  reduction  from  1877 
but  still  a  deficiency  annually  occurred,  which  would  be  $50,000,000.  In  other  words,  there 
had  to  be  met  with  a  short  loan  in  the  shape  of  would  be  $50,000,000  less  taxable  valuation  in 
revenue  bonds.  The  explanation  of  this  defi-  the  State  to  raise  taxes  from  dnring  the  two 
dency  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of  the  years  1879-^80  than  there  was  in  the  previous 
number  of  recipients  of  public  charity— insane,  two.  The  tax-rate  (40  cents  on  the  $100)  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind — ^and  the  oonse-  fixed  by  law  and  can  not  be  changed,  so  that 
quent  increased  co^t  of  the  charitable  institu-  the  Auditor  estimated  that  the  decrease  in  the 
nons ;  the  large  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  valuation  would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  reve* 
cost  of  criminal  trials;  and  the  decrease  of  the  nues  of  $200,000  a  year,  or  $400,000  for  the 
State  valuation  of  property  from  which  taxes  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State 
were  derived.  The  State  rates  of  taxation  are  Treasurer  submitted  to  the  House,  in  answer 
limited  by  the  Constitution  to  40  cents  on  the  to  a  resolution  adopted  on  May  6th,  an  official 
$100 — one  half  for  revenue  and  one  half  for  in-  statement  for  the  fonr  months  ending  April 
terest  and  principal  of  the  State  debt.  The  in-  80th.  It  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  Trea* 
terest-tax  yields  enough  for  payment  of  the  an-  sury  from  January  1st  to  May  Ist  were  $1,677,- 
nual  interest  on  the  debt,  and  something  more;  455.02,  and  the  disbursements  $1,218,872.08. 
but  the  revenue-tax  does  not  yield  enough  for  The  total  balance  on  hand  at  the  latter  date  was 
the  demands  on  that  fund.  One  fourth  of  the  $986,046.86,  of  which  $704,888.98  was  credited 
State  revenue  has  to  be  paid  over  for  the  sup-  to  the  interest  fund,  $201,872.16  to  the  school 
port  of  the  public  schools,  and  this  leaves  only  fund,  and  $11,502.02  to  the  revenue  fund.  He 
15  cents  on  the  $100  for  all  other  expenses,  estimated  the  amounts  to  be  drawn  against  the 
If  it  were  increased  to  20  cents,  there  would  revenue  and  interest  funds  for  1879-^80  at 
be  no  deficiency;  the  revenues  would  be  ample  $5,100,000,  or  $100,000  less  than  probable  re- 
to  meet  the  expenditures,  and  the  Treasury  oeipts.    This  opinion  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
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IiMrtslatim,  and  the  mearares  of  relief  above  though  the  State  mar,  after  a  wotraotod  Uwroit.  le- 

mMitinnaiTf  AilAd  of  a  final  nAHSftira  ^^^^  ^^  $280^  due  trom  tlio  Mastm  Bonk.  It  b 

mentionea  laiiea  or  a  nnai  parage.  ^^^^  people' s^prescntatives  and  Senators  to  iodde 

There  were,  however,  niddmoatione  made  m  ^hetherthcy  <an  afford  to  permU  a  oomipiouoiifl  mal- 

aome  of  the  tax-laws.    Thus  the  revised  reve-  feuaance  to  paaa  uniebukod. 
nae  law  of  the  State  as  agreed  upon  b^  the 

Legislature,  while  leaving  the  general  text  of  Althongb  the  Legislature  did  not  make  anj 
the  old  law  undistarbed,  made  a  few  changes,  special  provision  for  bringing  suit  against  the 
In  the  first  place,  it  extended  the  exemption  Treasurer,  jet  there  is  a  general  law  regulating 
from  State  taxes  which  certain  kinds  of  prop-  official  bonds,  recentlj  passed,  which  reachea 
erty  enjoyed  to  all  other  taxes,  and  made  such  the  case.  It  makes  it  **the  duty  of  the  Gov* 
property  free  from  county,  city,  and  school  emor,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  interest 
taxes  also.  The  new  orovision  concerning  the  of  the  State  would  be  promoted  thereby,  to 
return  of  notes  and  bonds  is  very  rigorous,  direct  the  Attomey-G«neral,  in  the  name  of 
The  oil  law  merely  required  the  tax-payer  to  the  State,  to  bring  and  prosecute  any  suit  or 
return  the  gross  amount  of  such  notes  and  suits,  upon  any  official  bond  or  bonds  executed 
bonds  ownei  by  him  or  her,  and  this  require-  to  the  State,  as  to  him  may  seem  proper  '^ ; 
meut  was  easily  evaded.  To  make  it  more  and  it  further  empowers  the  Governor  to  in- 
effective, the  ndw  provision  requires  the  re-  spect  the  books,  minutes,  papers,  and  vouchers, 
turn  to  give  a  datailed  statement  of  all  notes  or  direct  the  same  to  be  done  by  the  Attorney* 
and  bonds  owned — ^the  amount  and  date  of  General,  in  any- of  the  State  offices,  so  that  he 
each  separate  note  and  bond,  and  the  name  of  may  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  af* 
the  maker.  The  tax-payer  is  to  make  oath  to  fairs  of  the  State  office  inquired  into, 
this  list,  and  t')  state  tne  value  of  the  notes  and  A  bill  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
bonds  so  retnroed ;  but  his  valuation  is  not  lishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ap- 
final,  a9  it  is  subject  to  review  by  the  County  propriating  $5,000  biennially  for  its  support. 
Board  of  Equalization.  It  was  thought  this  The  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
provision  would  secure  the  return  of  a  large  every  two  years,  is  to  be  some  suitable  person 
amount  of  notas  and  bonds  held  in  the  State  identified  with  the  labor  interests  of  the  State, 
which  the  owners  have  habitually  refused  to  His  duty  will  be  to  collect,  assort,  classify,  and 
give  in  for  taxation.  Another  law  was  also  publish  in  annual  reports,  statistical  details  re- 
passed which  more  explicitly  regulated  the  aa-  lating  to  all  the  industries  in  the  State — giving 
sessment  and  taxation  of  railroads.  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various 

The  matter  of  the  late  State  Treasurer  Gates  industries,  the  rate  of  wa^es  paid,  the  amount 
(see  **  Annual  Oycioptedia  ^'  for  1878,  MisaonBi)  of  raw  material  used,  and  the  value  of  the  fin- 
was  before  the  Legislature  during  the  entire  ished  product. 

session.    A  committee  of  the  House  reported  A  bill  was  also  passed  to  provide  for  the  estab- 

on  the  subject    Resolutions  were  adopted  to  lishment  of  an  Immigration  Bureau,  with  three 

appoint  a  committee  to  propose  articles  of  im-  Commissioners.    It  makes  an  annual  appropria- 

peaohment,  which  were  reported,  and  in  the  tion  of  $5,000  for  the  object,  and  assigns  to  the 

end  failed  to  pass.    The  whole  case  is  summed  Bureau  as  a  part  of  its  duty  to  collect  and 

np  in  the  following  statement :  compile,  from  all  available  sources,  correct  sta- 

There  is  no  ono  in  the  State  who  wants  to  wwok  ^^'^^  ^nd  descriptions  of    the  material  re- 

vengeanoe  on  the  State  Treaaarer.    On  the  oontrmry,  sources  and  social  condition  ox  the  State,  ana 

there  U  amonf  those  who  believe  he  ouo^ht  to  be  im*  from  time  to  time  to  prepare  and  publish  pam- 

Doaohed  an  lOmoat  univowal  sympathy  for  his  mis-  phlets,  with  maps  of  the  State,  essays,  and 

SmfJl'HL^L"Sl*S?uJ?r^'^.SSS:  «^cle.«,rn«tlyd«cribm«ito  develop^  and 

Uutead  of  himaelf.     It  is  known  that  he  waa  en-  nndeveloped  agncultnral  and  mmeral  resources 

trapped  into  the  offloial  malfeaianoe  that  constitutes  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  such  other 

the  ground  of  oompli^t  by  others,  who  souipht  to  per-  local  information  aa  may  be  of  interest  to  im* 

2d  ItToSw  te^  relSf\^  piibulf  if'SL^SSd^  migrants.  It  is  urged  in  favor  of  the  State  aa 
puniahlSand  he*pe«nltted  to  eLipe.  It  is  bocauae  he  f  desirable  location  for  immigrants^  that  the 
u  the  official  a^nt  of  the  wron^  done,  and  the  onlv  land  is  very  cheap ;  that  it  has  a  well-arranged 
flgaie  that  diisctplinary  measured  must  take  hold  of,  and  nearly  complete  system  of  railroads  pene- 
that  the  demand  for  propeo-lin^  Kmlnat  him  is  nnde.  tarating  to  all  sections  of  the  State,  while  in  the 
It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  the  State  Trea^turer  haa  done  nawAi^Sf afoa  f lia  nhaan  }anA»  ISa  ;«•  *i^^,x^a  ~*- 
anything  wron?.  He  has  admitted  the  very  wrongs  newer  States  the  cheap  lands  he  m  regions  re- 
charged: first,  that  ho  refhacd  to  obey  the  comtitu-  ™o^  fro™  the  few  railway  hnes  built;  that  it 
tional  requirement  about  depositinir  the  State  moneys,  possesses  both  timber  and  prairie  lands,  ita 
beoauM  tuore  was  no  penalty  for  the  offense— though  forests  yielding  valuable  wooas  for  which  there 
this  abwnoe  of  penalty  did  not  prev^^^^^  ^  ^  constant  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
Uic  the  requirement  after  the  moneys  had  been  lost:  #„.^«  t  ...^  ^  _.  *^  ..  .  .  T.  .r  vl 
iooond,thit  he  took  $5,000  out  of  the  Treasury  and  ™™»^?K  »  protection  against  the  droughts 
gave  it  to  peraonfl  in  Jackson  County  m  indemnity  that  afflict  unwooded  regions.  To  these  may  be 


State*!  money  to  keep  np  a  fiulmg  bank.    Therels  no    ^^^^  larger  than  New  York,  and  a  considerable 
diapttting  these  laots.     They  stand  admitted ;  and    proportion  of  its  area  haa  never  been  brought 
VOL.  XIX.— 41    A 
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into  seryjoe  for  any  purpose  wbaterer.  In  the  ion  of  the  Attomey^General,  the  term  **  tax- 
southern  and  western  counties  game  is  more  paying  citizen"  in  the  statutes  means  every 
abundant  than  in  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  three  person,  male  or  female,  who  owns  property  in 
fourths  of  the  area  has  never  been  brought  the  block,  square,  city,  or  township  in  which 
under  cultivation.  the  dram-shop  is  sought  to  be  located,  which  is 

A  revision  of  the  law  relative  to  insurance  subject  to  taxation.  Whether  the  taxes  on  the 
was  adopted.  It  provides  that  a  life  policy  property  have  been  paid  or  not  is  a  question 
shall  not  be  wholly  forfeited  and  tlie  holder  that  has  no  pertinence.  Persons  who  pay  only 
lose  all  he  has  paid  on  it  by  his  failure  to  keep  a  poll-tax  are  not  such  *Uax-paying  citizens." 
the  premiums  paid  up,  but  that,  in  case  of  such  So  that  the  County  Court  which  grants  the 
failure,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  that  proportion  licenses  has  no  authority  to  grant  such  license 
of  the  original  amount  assured  indicated  by  the  unless  the  petition  therefor  is  signed  by  a 
payments  he  has  made — the  amount  to  be  pay-  majority  of  the  owners  of  taxable  property  in 
able  at  his  death.  As  to  fire  policies,  the  law  the  block,  square,  city,  or  townsliip  in  which 
provides  that  the  amount  insured '*  shall  be  the  dram-shop  is  desired.  Neither,  in  his  opin- 
taken  conclusively  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  ion,  can  the  Court  make  an  order  for  the  re- 
property  when  iosared,  and  the  true  amount  of  newal  of  a  license  in  anticipation  of  its  expi- 
Joss  and  measure  of  damages  when  destroyed  " ;  ration.  For  ^*  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
but  it  allows  the  company  the  choice  of  either  is  by  law  illegal ;  it  is  not  a  privilege  of  the 
paying  this  amount  in  cash  or  rebuilding  and  citizen.  The  right  to  sell  can  only  be  acquired 
restonng  the  building  to  its  original  condition  by  complying  with  the  law.  One  who  does 
as  to  vdne,  size,  plan,  and  general'  finish.  If  not  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
the  building  is  partially  destroyed  or  injured,  statute  can  not  acquire  that  right.  (Austin  tw. 
the  company  must  pay  a  sum  of  money  equal  Bate,  10  Mo.,  691 ;  State  ex  ret.  Eyger  r«. 
to  the  damage  done,  or  repair  the  same  to  the  Holt  Co.  Ct.,  89  Mo.,  621.)  The  qualifications 
extent  of  the  damage,  at  the  option  of  the  in-  which  an  applicant  for  license  must  possess 
snred.  Heretofore  this  option  has  been  exer-  are,  that  he  has  not  heretofore  sold  intoxicat- 
cised  by  the  company,  but  the  new  law  gives  it  ing  liquors  on  Sunday  or  been  convicted  of  any 
to  the  insured  party.  of  the  violations  of  chapter  68,  or  that  he  has 

A  fish  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  Legtsla-  not  sold  intoxicating  liquors  to  a  minor  with- 

ture,  which  places  the  matter  of  stockins  tho  out  proper  permission,  etc.  How  can  the  Coun- 

streams  of  Missouri  with  choice  food-nshes  ty  Court  know  in  December  that  a  person  who 

under  the  supervision  of  three  Commissioners,  then  has  a  license  to  keep  a  dram-shop  will 

who  are  not  to  receive  any  compensation  for  possess  them  on  the  first  day  of  February  fol* 

their  labors,  but  are  to  have  their  actual  ex-  lowing?" 

penses  paid.    An  appropriation  of  (8,000  is        Several  bills  were  introduced  to  regulate  the. 

made  for  a  hatching-nouse,  and  a  suitable  agent  sale  of  liquor  by  druggists.    They  nad  their 

to  have  charge  of  it,  the  spawn  and  fry  from  origin  in  the  complaint  that  in  many  towns 

this  establishment  to   be  distributed  in  tho  the  suppression  of  regular  drinking-saloons  has 

waters  of  the  State.    The  act  contains  severe  converted  the  drug-stores  into  tippling-places. 

prohibitions  against  tlie  wanton  killing  of  fish.  The  withholding  of  dram-shop  licenses  by  a 

and  the  taking  of  fish  by  wholesale  by  means  county  court  or  a  town  councu  does  not  mean 

of  nets  and  traps.    A  Commissioner,  who  had  any  material  decrease  of  liquor-drinking,  for 

been  acting  during  the  previous  year,  obtained  tlie  unlicensed  drug-stores  supply  drinkers  all 

from    Iowa  two    hundred  thousand  salmon-  the  spirits  they  want.    The  State  Auditor  sug- 

eggs,  and  with  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  in  gested  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  propne- 

varions  parts  of  the  State,, distributed  them  in  tors  of  drug-stores  to  take  out  a  dram-shop 

the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  Sprins  Kiver  license.    He  stated  in  his  re})ort  that  many 

and  its   tributaries,  the  Lamine   and   other  drug-stores  were '^unlicensed  tippling-houses.** 

streams  of  Cooper  County,  the  streams  that  Mr.  Anderson  of  Marion  asserted  that  ^drog- 

head  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pierce  City,  and  stores  were  doing  more  to  promote  intemper- 

the  lakes  and  streams  of  St.  Louis  County.  ance  over  the  State  than  the  saloons.''    Mr. 

The  temperance  movement  received  more  Kiley  of  Buchanan  declared  that  *^  the  drink- 
than  usual  attention  in  the  Legislature,  which  ing  of  the  greater  number  of  young  men  begins 
seemed  disposed  to  assist  it  by  increasing  the  in  drug-stores."  It  was  urged  in  favor  of  re- 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  license  to  quiring  the  license  that  the  sale  of  spirits  by 
sell  liquors.  A  bill  passed  for  tho  government'  druggists  deprived  the  State  of  a  considerable 
of  cities  of  the  fourth  class  provides  that  "  no  portion  of  the  revenue  it  had  a  right  to  exact 
license  shall  be  granted  to  keep  a  dram-shop  or  from  the  sale  of  spirits ;  and  that  it  was  ni^ust 
tippling-house  until  a  majority  of  the  tax-pay-  to  dram-shop  proprietors  who  pay  for  a  license 
ing  citizens  shall  sign  a  petition  for  such  license  to  subject  them  to  the  competition  of  druggists 
to  be  granted,  which  petition  shall  be  filed  who  sell  without.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
with  the  city  derk."  Cities  of  the  fourth  class  said  in  reply  that  it  was  only  a  small  minority 
are  those  having  a  population  between  600  and  of  the  drug-stores  in  the  State  that  were  ob- 
6,000:  they  embrace  the  greater  number  of  noxious  to  the  charge  of  being  unlicensed  tip- 
'Oonsiaerable  towns  in  the  State.    In  the  opin-  pling-houseS|  and  it  would  be  nnfiur  to  make 
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all  tlie  others  bear  the  penalty  of  the  offense  erdse  hj  the  Federal  oouxta  of  raeh  Jorisdictioii  and 

of  these  few.    Nevertheless,  a  license  bill  re-  P^7«"»  ^^  ^T^l""   ...      ^ 

latin?  to  druggists  passed  the  House  by  the  <»^\^R^^^v'aiVf^SS '^^^^^ 

decisive  vote  of  93  yeas  to  18  nays ;  but  it  to  the  cirouit  courts  of  the  United  States,  known  as 

fjEuled  to  become  a  law.  acts  amendatory  or  supplemental  to  the  **  Judiciary 

But  the  most  surprising  measure  acted  upon  ^^J^^  ^P*S!?^f..i!^?i  ^7^'  !?i.??!lJ^^^y 

was  ""       "" "    --^  ^ 

stitution 

Law 

was  reported,  which  provided  for  the  submis-  not  expreasly  provided  for  by  said  judiciary  ad  of 

sion  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in  November,  1^89,  confine  tlie  juria^ctionjjf  the  Federal  oourta  to 

loort     J  4.U    «  11      •       z^^Jf^^^*.  4.^  4.u^  i^4^*L  such  causea  as  mvolve  the  conatruction,  mterpretatlon* 

1880,  of  the  folio  wmg  amendment  to  the  SUte  ^r  enforcement  of  some  provision  of  the  natiLu  CoS 

Constitution :  stitution,  or  of  some  treaty  or  law  enacted  in  punu- 

That  Article  XIV.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  "ice  thereto,  and  which  will  secure  to  the  individuAl 

of  Musouri  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  citison,  or  to  any  corporation,  private  or  municipal,  an 

adding  four  new  sections  thereto,  which  ft>»A^  read  as  sfUudication  of  all  matten  of  contract,  or  of  other  legal 

fbllows :  rights^  and  the  redress  of  all  legal  wrongs,  where  such, 

**  SxonoK  18.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi-  Constitution,  treaties,  or  Uws  are  not  called  in  ques- 

oating  liquors  in  this  State,  except  for  medicinal,  me-  tion,  in  the  courts  of  the  State  where  such  contiaofei 

ehanual,  and  sacramental  purpodos,  is  prohibited.  "^^sre  made  or  wrong  inflicted,  if  made  or  done  by  any 

**  SaonoN  14.  Every  person  who  sbiul  manufacture  municipal  corporation,  and  ir  made  or  done  by  an  in- 

or  expose  for  solo  or  sell  any  intoxicating  liquore,  ex-  dividual  dtixen  or  private  corporation,  then  in  the 

oept  for  medicinal,  mechamcal,  or  sacramental  pur-  courts  of  the  State  which  may  be  the  domicile  of  such 

poses,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  person,  or  where  such  person  may  be  found,  or  where 

misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  *^^^  corporation  may  be  found  to  exist, 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment        And/uHher  be  U  rsaolved^  That  our  Bepreeentatives 

for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  for  ^  Conmss  are  hereby  requested  and  our  Senatora  in- 

oach  ottense.  structea  to  use  their  efforts  and  their  influence  to  the 

**SioTioN  15.  The  Legislature  shall  r<»ulato  such  speedy  effectuation  of  the  measures  aforesaid :  and  that 

manufacture  and  sole  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  ^^y  may,  be  Informed  hereof  and  of  our  oesires  in 

sacramental  purposes,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  the  premises,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  requested  to 

such  other  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  this  or-  transmit  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Bepreeentatives 

tide  OS  may  be  deemed  necessary.  ^  <iuly  authenticated  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

"SsoTioKlS.  ThoJ udges  of  all  courts  having  crimi-  a  x  i  j  .j.       ^v  ^  ^t 

nal  jurisdiction  sliall  give  sections  18, 14,  and  15  of       An  act  was  also  passed  providing  that  the 

this  artlde  in  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  each  term  of  resignation  of  county  officers  should  take  effect 

court."  from  the  date  of  tiling  in  the  office  of  the 

This  resolution  passed  the  House  by  a  large  County   Clerk.     The   previous  law  required 

minority.    In  the  Senate  it  was  reported  fa-  county  officers  to  continue  to  serve,  even  after 

vorably  by  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  resignation,  until  their  successors  were  quali- 

Amendments,  but  was  finally  lost  by  a  vote  of  ^^t  so  that  there  should  be  no  lapse  of  the 

12  nays  to  10  yeas.  office.    The  only  reason  for  the  act  was  that 

The  defaulting  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  it  gave  county  judges  an  opportunity  to  evade 
in  the  payment  of  their  bonds,  or  in  the  pay-  the  process  of  courts  in  suits  against  the  county 
raent  of  interest,  was  undoubtedly  greater  in  hy  a  sudden  resignation,  to  take  effect  the  mo- 
Missouri  than  any  other  State.  The  litigation  nient  it  was  filed.  This  act  was  finally  vetoed 
that  ensued  was  immense,  and  almost  every  form  by  the  Governor. 

of  question  came  up  in  the  State  and  Fedend  Another  act  was  passed  entitled  ^' An  act  for 
courts.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Leginlatare  the  better  protection  of  the  county  revenue 
was  not  inactive.  A  principal  object  before  it  funds  of  the  State."  It  provides  that  every 
in  its  action  was  to  prevent  or  avert  the  inter-  county  court  shall  at  the  May  term  of  every 
ference  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  financial  y^ar  appropriate  *^  all  the  revenues  collected 
idfairs  of  the  municipalities.  One  of  its  earli-  ^nd  to  be  collected,  and  moneys  received  and 
est  measures  was  the  adoption  of  the  following  to  be  received,  for  county  purposes,"  in  the  fol- 
protest,  which  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  lowing  order:  First,  to  the  pauper  fund;  sec- 
yeas  94,  nays  6 :  ond,  to  the  road  and  bridge  fund ;  third,  to  the 

It  beini  our  privilege,  as  the  repnwentatives  of  all  ^*7  f^nd;  fourth,  to  the  jury,  witness,  and 

the  people  of  this  State,  to  declare  their  will,  it  be-  election  fund ;  fifth,  to  tbe  contingent  fund  for 

comes  our  duty  to  do  so  when,  in  our  judgment,  the  the    Other   ordinary  current  expenses  of  the 

caiue  of  good  government  may  be  thereby  advanced ;  county  not  specially  provided  for,  which  shall 

^otl&^d'^eS^S^tf.^^^^  notexceedon'efifth'oFthetotalre^enue    These 

United  States  over  questions  of  corporate  and  indi-  fi^®  funds  are  to  be  carefully  mamtained,  sepa- 

vidual  rights,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  rate  and  distinct ;  the  money  in  one  fund  shall 

tends  to  oppress  and  burden  litigants  to  such  an  ex-  in  no  case  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 

SS,nJ^???T;,*Si^:td'tSl.ttt^  If'or'  and^yoonntyorfoerwhp  8h«n  f«l 

lief  may  be  obtoined,  ^^  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 

Be  a  reeolved  by  the  HbuH  of  nepreeentativee  of  the  ?°^®,^  *?«  *i^  ^^^^  ,^®  }^f^\^  ^  ^  fi?®  ff  one 

7%iHieth  General  Aaeemblt/ofthe  State  ofMietouri,  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  forfeiture 

the  Senais  concurring  therein  :  of  his  office.    The  real  point  of  the  act  was  con- 

Thot  we  do  eomestiy  protest  agunst  the  fiarther  ex-  sidered  to  be  the  omission  of  an  interest  fund. 
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A  still  more  important  act  was  approved  on    were  six  oases  of  fnandamiu  on  judgments 
March  8th.    It  is  entitled  ^^An.  act  concerning    against  Johnson  County  on  account  ot  bonds 
the  assessment,  levy,  and  collection  of  taxes,  issued.  Xuesduy  was  the  day  set  for  the  Coun- 
and  the  disbursement  thereof."    Its  object  is  ty  Court  to  make  a  return  to  the  mandamui. 
to  intrude  the  judiciary  of  the  State  into  the  It  accidentally  happened   that  the    *'  Cottey 
dispate   between   the  indebted  counties  and  bill,"  as  it  is  called,  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
their  creditors,  and  thwart  the  ludicial  coUec-  ernor  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  with  sn 
tion  of  these  debts  by  the  United  States  courts,  emergency  clause  it  went  into  immediate  oper- 
It  provides  that  county  courts  shall  levy  only  ation.    The  returns  to  the  tnandamvty  which 
these  four  taxes,  viz.,  the  State  revenue-tax,  the  were  filed  on  Tuesday  by  the  counsel  for  the 
State  interest-tax,  the  tax  for  carrent  countj  county,  set  up  the  Cottey  act  for  a  defense, 
expenses,  and  the   school-tax ;   and  that  no       In  the  argument  on  the  constitutionality,  ex- 
other  tax  shall  be  levied  unless  ordered  by  the  Governor  Reynolds  explained  the  operation  of 
circuit  court  for  the  county,  or  by  the  judge  the  act,  and  contended  that  it  was  not  at  all  an 
thereof  in  chambers.     Any  county  judge,  or  infringement  of  Federal  jnrisdiction,  and  that, 
other  officer,  who  shall  assess,  levy,  or  collect,  properly  construed  and  with  a  proper  disposi- 
or  attempt  to  assess,  levy,  or  collect,  any  other  tion  on  the  part  of  both  the  State  and  United 
tax  without  an  order  from  the  circuit  court.  States  courts,  it  vonld  lead  to  a  settlement  of 
and  any  county  officer  *^  who  shall  order  the  the  vexed  question  of  the  validity  of  township 
payment  of  any  money,  draw  any  warrant,  or  bonds.     The  argument  against  the   constitu- 
pay  o¥er  any  money,  for  any  other  purpose  tionality   of  the  act  was  presented   by  JAr, 
than  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  same  Shields  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  points  he  urged 
was  assessed,  levied,  and  collected,  or  shall  in  were:    1.  That  the  law  was  unconstitutional 
any  way  or  manner  attempt  so  to  do,''  shall  be  because  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  contract& 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  die  2.  That  the  law  under  which  the  bonds  m  con- 
forfeiture  of  his  office.    This  act  is  known  as  troversy  were  issued  provided  for  the  levy  of  a 
the  "  Cottey  law,"  after  its  author,  and  was  special  tax  by  the  County  Court,  in  the  same 
passed  with  the '^emergency  clause,"  and  there-  manner  as  taxes  are  levied  for  county  pur- 
fore  took  effect  immediatelv.   There  existed  at  poses ;  that  the  law  was  a  part  of  the  cc  ntract, 
this  time  a  sharp  and  emphatic  difference  be-  and  the  Legislature  can  not  change  it  by  giv- 
tween  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  the  ing  the  power  to  the  Circuit  Court  to  levy  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  tax,  because  it  imposed  an  additional  cost  and 
validity  of  what  are  called  the  township  rail-  expense  on  the  bondholder  and  postponed  his 
road  bonds,  and  also  on  points  involving  the  remedy.    8.  That  the  Cottey  law  virtually  pro- 
validity  of  some  county  railroad  bonds.     If  vided  that  the  Circuit  Court  should  levy  and 
these  bonds  were  invalid,  as  held  by  the  State  assess  the  tax,  thereby  conferring  on  the  ju- 
court,  the  county  authorities  would  have  no  dicial  branch  of  the  government  the  taxing 
power,  nnder  this  new  measure,  to  levy  a  tax  power,  which  is  essentially  a  legislative  power, 
to  pay  them,  and  the  State  Circuit  Courts,  and  therefore  can  not  be  delegated  under  the 
which  follow  the  decisions  of  the  State  Su-  Constitution  to  the  Judiciary.     4.  That  the 
preme  Court,  would  not  make  orders,  for  the  Constitution  provides  (Article  X.,  section  1) 
levy  of  such  taxes.    And  in  cases  where  the  that  the  taxing  power  may  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  Court  orders  the  County  Court  General  Assembly  for  State  purposes,  and  by 
to  give  a  jud^ent  creditor  an  order  on  the  counties  or  other  municipal  corporations  for 
general  fund  of  the  county  for  the  interest  on  county  and  other  corporate  purposes:  therefore 
such  bonds,  this  law  forbids  the  County  Court  the  General  Assembly  can  not  delegate  the 
to  obey,  'and  it  also  forbids  the  County  Trea-  taxing  power  to  the  Circuit  Court,    6.  That 
surer  to  make  payment  of  judgments  or  inter-  by  section  10  of  Article  X.  of  the  Constitution 
est  on  sucli  bonds  out  of  the  general  county  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  impose  taxes 
fund.    In  short,  the  measure  forbids  county  upon  counties,  cities,  towns,  or  other  munici- 
oourts  to  pay  any  bonded  debt,  or  the  interest  pal  corporations,  or  upon  the  inhabitants  and 
thereon,  without  an  order  firom   the  Circuit  property  thereof,  for  county,  city,  town,  or 
Court;  and  it  virtually  prohibits  the  payment  other  municipal  purposes,  but  may  by  general 
of  all  those  railroad  debts  which  the  Bupreme  lav^  vest  in  tne  corporate  authorities  thereof 
Court  of  the  State  has  decided  invalid,  and  the  the  power  to  collect  or  assess  ^taxes  for  such 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  valid  purposes.    The  Cu-cuit  Court  being  in  no  sense 
and  binding.  a  corporate  authority  of  the  county,  it  necessa- 
The  constitntionality  of  the  act  was  imme-  rily  follows  that  the  Legislature  has  no  right  to 
diately  called  in  question  before  the  oourt&  delegate  to  it  authority  to  levy  such  taxes.    6. 
The  most  important  case  of  this  kind  was  dis-  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
cussed  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  gives  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction 
in  Jefferson  City  in  March.    As  the  same  ques-  to  determine  controversies  between  citizen* 
tions arose  in  cases  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  different  States;   and  that  Court  having 
for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  the  Judge  rendered  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  in  the  pending 
of  that  Court  also  sat  witli  the  Judges  of  the  case,  the  Legislature  has  no  authority  to  pro- 
Eastern  District  to  hear  the  arguments.   There  vide  for  a  review  of  such  judgment  by  the  Cir- 
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onit  Conrts  of  the  State.    7.  The  Jnd^ent  in  pay  a  judgment,  and  he  had  no  right,  in  snoh  a 

this  case  was  rendered  before  the  passage  of  proceeding,  to  go  behind  the  jndgmcnt,  and  in* 

the  Cottey  bill,  and  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  quire  whether  it  was  lawftil  or  not.    The  Jndg- 

all  remedies  nnder  the  law  which  then  existed,  nient  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  can 

All  the  jadffes  agreed  in  deciding  the  law  to  be  not  be  bronght  up  for  renew  in  a  collateral 

nnconstitntional.  proceeding ;  it  can  be  set  aside  only  npon  ap- 

Bnt  a  directly  contrary  decision  was  given  peal ;  an  unappealed  judgment  by  a  United 
in  Cass  County.  The  Circuit  Court  of  that  States  Circuit  Court  was  binding  and  must  be 
county  was  asked  to  give  an  order  for  a  levy  of  obeyed.  It  was  a  thing  adjudicated.  If  the 
taxes  to  pay  judgments  obtained  in  the  Fed-  county  thinks  the  judgment  of  the  United 
eral  Court  on  township  bonds  issued  under  States  Circuit  Court  in  favor  of  the  township 
the  act  for  the  levy  of  a  special  tax.  The  bonds  wron^  its  proper  remedy  was  to  appeu 
Court  refused  the  order,  on  the  ground  that  to  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court  Having 
the  township  aid  act  was  nnoonstitutionid,  and  waived  this  right,  it  was  bound  by  the  judg- 
the  bondd  issued  under  it  invalid.  This  tbe  ment.  The  county  was  bound  to  pay  both  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  had  decided,  and  Normal  School  bonds  and  the  Judgments  on 
the  Judge  held  that  tbe  decision  was  binding,  the  township  bonds ;  and,  therefore,  he  grant- 
not  only  on  the  inferior  courts  of  the  State,  ed  the  order  for  the  special  tax-levy  asked 
but  also  on  the  United  States  courts,  since  it  for.  The  distinction  made  between  an  nncon- 
was  a  rule  laid  down  and  long  reooiicnixed  by  stitntionally  contracted  debt  and  a  judgment 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  inter-  for  that  debt  obtained  from  a  court  of  oompe- 
pretations  of  a  State  law  given  by  the  Supreme  tent  Jurisdiction  was  not  expected. 
Court  of  the  State  must  be  aoceptea  and  Two  or  three  instances  will  serve  to  show 
adopted  by  other  tribunals.  The  Judge  of  the  proceedings  in  these  numerous  defaulting 
Cass  County  referred  to  the  opinions  given  in  cases.  A  peremptory  mandamut  was  issued 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  above  men-  by  tbe  United  States  Court  against  the  Judges 
tioned,  declaring  the  Cottey  bill  unoonstitu-  of  the  County  Court  of  Enox  County,  de« 
tional  because  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  raanding  of  the  Court  warrants  on  the  general 
contracts,  and  emphatically  dissented  f^om  revenue  of  the  county.  In  the  mean  time  the 
them.  The  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  **  Cottey  bill "  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
township  aid  act  unconstitutional;  the  bonds  The  County  Judges  now  found  themselves 
issued  under  it,  therefore,  were  void  contracts,  standing  between  two  fires,  being  threatened 
and  it  was  absurd,  he  asserted,  to  say  that  the  by  the  new  State  law  with  fine  and  imprison- 
Cottey  bill  was  unconstitutional  because  it  im-  ment  if  they  issued  the  warrants,  and  by  the 
paired  the  obligation  of  void  contracts.  United  States  Court  with  like  penalties  if  they 

A  judicial  order  was  issued  by  the  same  did  not.  A  citizens*  meeting  demanded  that 
Judge  (Givan)  in  a  case  from  Johnson  County  they  should  refuse  obedience  to  tbe  mandate ; 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  force  of  the  **  Cot-  but  the  Judges,  after  weighiuff  tbe  matter  care- 
tey  law.**  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  fully,  decided  otherwise,  and  issued  the  war- 
Johnson  County  Court  made  application  to  rants  required  of  them  and  returned  a  formal 
Judge  Givan  for  an  order  for  a  special  tax-levy  certificate  of  obedience.  The  failure  of  the 
CO  pay  the  interest  on  the  Normal  School  Judges  to  rely  on  the  *^  Cottey  law  *'  was  sig- 
bonds  issued  to  secure  the  location  of  tbe  Nor-  nificant,  as  its  anthor  lived  in  their  county, 
mal  School  at  Warrensburg,  and  to  pay  certain  In  the  matter  of  Buchanan  County,  judg- 
Judgments  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  ments  were  obtained  against  the  county  in  the 
against  tbe  county  on  its  townsliip  bonds.  United  States  Court  on  its  bonds  issued  to  the 
Judge  Givan  considered  the  subiect  of  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  tfbd  the 
Normal  School  bonds  first.  He  held  that  they  county  officers  were  ordered  to  pay  them ;  but 
were  valid,  having  been  decided  to  be  so  by  the  Treasurer  used  the  money  in  the  Treasury 
every  court  that  had  abjudicated  them,  and  for  another  purpose,  and  so  the  judgments 
the  county  was  bound  to  pay  the  interest  on  were  left  unpaid.  This  the  Court  held  to  be 
them.  As  to  township  bonds  issued  to  rail-  an  act  of  contempt,  and,  as  a  punishment, 
roads,  he  thought  they  were  invalid  and  void,  fined  the  Trensurer  $1,000  and  ordered  him  to 
because  the  township  aid  act  of  1868,  nnder  be  imprisoned  till  tbe  judgments  should  be 
which  they  were  issued,  was  unconstitutional,  paid.  Under  the  ^*  Cottey  law  **  the  conduct 
The  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  State  has  positively  of  the  Treasurer  was  right :  a  county  officer  is 
decided  them  to  be  void,  which  is  conclusive  in  forbidden  to  pay  judgments  against  the  county, 
the  State*s  lower  courts.  The  United  States  or  any  other  debt,  without  an  order  from  the 
Supreme  Court  had  reached  a  different  deci-  Circuit  Court  of  the  county ;  and  to  obey  the 
aion,  but  this,  he  thought,  was  because  it  mis-  order  of  the  United  States  Conrt  at  Jefferson 
understood  the  ruling  of  the  State  Conrt,  which  City  would  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
it  attempted  to  follow.  If  this  was  an  appHca-  Cottey  law  for  such  cases  made  and  provided, 
tton  for  a  levy  to  pay  the  bonds,  or  the  interest  The  following  remark  was  pnblicly  made  on 
on  them,  he  woold  be  bound  to  refuse  it.  But  this  case :  '*  The  imprisonment  of  l£r.  Hull  (the 
it  was  a  very  different  thing:  it  was  an  appli-  Treasurer)  does  not  secure  to  the  Buchanan 
cation  for  an  order  to  make  a  levy  of  taxes  to  County  bondholders  their  money,  it  ia  true; 
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and  if  all  connty  ofBcera  in  the  State  Bhould  worth  $5  per  acre,  and  the  growing  bat  imma- 
make  up  their  minds  to  go  to  prison  rather  tare  com  or  tobacco  crop  on  it  on  the  first  of 
than  obey  the  orders  of  the  United  States  August  is  worth  as  it  stands  $1.60  per  acre, 
courts,  these  courts  would  be  put  to  some  then  the  land  with  the  crop  is  to  be  Talued  at 
trouble.  But  the  ready  obedience  of  the  Knox  $6.50  per  acre.  Crops  that  have  been  secured 
bounty  Judges,  alluded  to,  shows  that  volun-  from  tne  ground  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
tarily  going  to  prison  can  not  be  relied  on  to  as  part  of  it,  but  are  to  be  treated  as  personal 
become  epidemic  in  the  State."  The  Treasur-  property  and  assessed  accordingly,  due  allow- 
er^s  bondsmen  paid  the  judgment  after  three  ance  being  made  for  the  unmarketable  condi- 
months  of  his  imprisonment.  tion  they  may  be  in.  Thus,  wheat,  oats,  and 
In  Scotland  County,  tlie  County  Court,  in  other  grain,  threshed  and  in  shock  or  stack, 
obeiience  to  an  order  from  the  United  States  must  be  valued  lower  than  grain  in  marketable 
Court,  levied  a  special  tax  to  pay  the  jndgments  condition  at  the  mill.  All  assessments  are  to 
against  the  county  on  their  railroad  bonds,  be  made  on  the  first  of  August  of  each  year, 
The  tax -payers  bycommon  agreement  refased  to  and  the  condition  crops  are  in  on  that  day  must 
pay  this  tax,  and  the  collector  levied  .upon  and  determine  their  values  respectively.  As  a  gen- 
seized  some  sixty  or  eighty  horses  and  adver-  eral  thing  in  Missouri  small  grain  and  bay  are 
tised  them  for  sale.  The  sale  came  off  in  Mem-  severed  from  the  land  on  the  first  of  August, 
phis ;  but,  although  the  town  was  full  of  peo-  and  would  therefore  be  taxed  as  personal  prop- 
pie,  there  were  no  bidders  for  the  horses  ex-  erty  for  what  they  are  worth;  while  com  and 
cept  the  owners  thereof,  each  man  bidding  for  tobacco,  the  other  considerable  staples,  togeth- 
and  buying  in  his  own  animals  at  five  to  ten  er  with  cotton  in  the  southeastern  counties,  are 
cents  a  hei^  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  at  this  immature  ffrowing  crops,  still  attached  to  the 
rate  amounted  to  next  to  nothing— not  enough  land,  and  therefore  to  be  assessed  with  it. 
to  pay  the  collector's  fees — and  so  the  judg-  The  railroad  assessment  made  by  the  State 
ments  remained  unsatisfied.  The  people  had  Board  of  Equalization  includes  buildings,  roll- 
agreed  among  themselves  on  this  course  of  ac-  ing-stock,  and  other  materials  of  the  roads, 
tion,  and  it  was  successfully  carried  out,  there  and  amounts  to  $26,270,096.  The  bridge  as- 
being  no  outside  bidders  for  the  property  sold,  sessment  amounts  to  $27,852,850. 
Recognizing  that  another  seizure  of  property  The  number  of  pupDs  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
would  have  a  similar  result,  the  county  cred-  Asylum  is  177.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  for 
itors  have  abandoned  this  method,  and  now  the  two  years  1877-'79  was  $196.85;  number 
bring  suit  against  sixteen  substantial  citizens  of  of  teachers,  9 ;  average  salary  paid,  $714.28. 
the  county  who  were  members  of  the  '*  Tax-  Sales  of  articles  manofaotured  in  the  institn- 

!»ayers*  Association,"  to  recover  from  them  the  tion  foot  up  $927.02.    Total  value  of  the  build- 

ndgraent  and  $3,000  damages  besides,  on  the  ing^  personid  property,  etc.,  $188,842.50. 

ground  that  they,  by  intimidation  and  threats,  The  receipts  of  the  Missouri  Penitentiary 

prevented  persons  from  bidding  at  the  sale  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  $40,846, 

thus  defeated  tiie  process.  and  the  expenditures  $38,889.    The  number  of 

The  amount  of  this  indebtedness  of  counties,  convicts  was  1,882,  and  the  cost  of  each  was 

cities,  and  townships  in  the  State  outside  of  St.  $26.86. 

Louis  is  estimated  at  $80,000,000.  The  sum  of  $89,000  was  appropriated  to  the 

A  difiference  has  long  prevailed  in  the  coun-  State  University,  which  has  between  800  and 

ties  of  the  State  relative  to  the  assessment  of  400  students,  representing  from  60  to  70  coun- 

crops.    In  some  counties  they  have  been  as-  ties  and  18  States.    They  are  of  both  sexes, 

sessed  and  taxed ;  in  others  no  account  has  Some  attention  was  attracted  to  silver-min- 

been  mUde  of  them.    This  has  led  to  confusion  ing  in  Madison  County  by  its  favorable  pros- 

in  the  minds  of  assessors  and  complaints  of  in-  pacts. 

justice  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.    To  secure  The  latest  agricultural  statistics  of  the  State 

uniformity  in  the  assessment,  the  State  Auditor  yet  compiled  are  for  1878,  and  are  as  follows : 
on  August  2d  issued  a  letter  of  instructions  in 


explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitn-    Mnuxis, 

tion  and  the  revenue  law.    By  the  law  all  prop-    Mnies. 


erty,  real  and  personal,  is  to  be  taxed,  except  Ozen  And  oattie 

such  as  belongs  to  the  State,  counties,  cities,  h^S^ ;;;;;;;; 

to w  ns,  cemeteries,  churches,  schooliiou^es,  and  (k>wi ...'.'!!.'.* 

agricultural  societies.    The  term  "  property,"  ^^^^P 

wherever  used  in  the  law,  is  declared  by  it  to         Total  yaiae. 
mean  and  include  '*  every  tangible  or  intan- 
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gible  thing  being  the  subject  of  ownership,  Missouri  stands  first  of  all  the  States  in  num- 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  real  or  personal.'*  her  and  value  of  her  mules,  second  in  oxen  and 
Even  crops,  whether  growing  or  secured,  are  cattle,  third  in  hogs,  seventh  in  horses,  and 
not  exempt ;  they  are  to  be  assessed  and  taxed^  eighth  in  sheep.  Its  chief  agricultural  prod- 
but  with  tins  important  difference,  that  firow-  nets  were  as  follows :  com,  98,062,400  bushels; 
ing  crops  are  part  of  the  land,  and  are  to  be  wheat,  20,196,000  bushels;  oata,  19,584,000 
valued  with  it.     Thus,  if  the  naked  land  is  bushels;  potatoes,  5,415,000  buriiels;  bay,  1,* 
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690,000  tons;  tobacco,  28,023.000  poands.    In  we  look  at  the  manrelona  power  of  expansion 

the  prodaction  of  both  corn  and  tobacco,  Mis-  by  which  the  Arabian  rehgion  peaoeal)ly,  by 

Bonn  ranks  as  the  fifth  State ;  in  hay,  the  sev-  means  of  conversion,  aohieves  at  present  the 

enth ;  in  oat9  and  potatoes,  the  eighth ;  and  in  most  rapid  and  extensive  conquest,  we  stand 

wheat,  the  eleventh.  before  an  historical  enigma.    It  is  becoming  a 

MOH  A  k  M  C  DAN  ISM.      While  Mohamme-  powerful  current  in  Africa;  entire  nations  in  the 

danism  as  a  political  power  is  rapidly  declin-  interior  ofthatcontinent^  who  but  recently  were 

ing,  it  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  number  of  pagans  or  woreliipen  of  fetiches,  have  now  be* 

its  adherents.    Dr.  DOllinger,  in  an  address  de-  come  believers  in  the  Koran.    In  Ohina  the 

livered  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sci-  Moslems  have  become  so  numenras  that  they 

ence  on  March  28,  1879,  estimated  the  total  could  risk  an  insurrection.    In  Tongking  they 

nnmber  of  Mohammedans  as  about  one  fifth  of  already  number  fifty  thousand.    Among  the 

the  population  of  the  earth.     According  to  Malays  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  tliey  have 

this,  the  Mohammedans  would  number  about  made  even  in  our  days  hosts  of  proselytes. 

288,000,000,  a  figure  considerably  higher  than  From  Sumatra  the  Islam  has  spread  over  Java, 

any  other  estimate,  and  probably  too  high.  The  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  rule 

progress  of  Mohammedanism  is  especially  noted  the  entire  population  of  Java  (about  eighteen 

in  Africa  and  India.    The  follow mg  is  an  ap-  millions)  has  become  Mohammedan.  The  larger 

proximate  statement  of  its  statistics  at  the  portion  of  Sumatra,  and  at  least  one  half  of^ 

dose  of  1879 :  Borneo  and  Celebes,  have  been  gained  for 

I.  Tn  Earope :  the  Islam.    Wherever  in  the  Indian  Archipel- 

TarkeyProper. *'SX'SSo  *^  *  population  hitherto  pagan  stands  under 

iMteraRoameiui .' ! ! .* .* " .* .' .* ! ! .' .' ! i * ! ! !      830.000  Dutch  dominion,  the  Islam  makes  rapid  prog- 

Bosnia  and  Henegorina. 442,000  ress,  while  Obristinnity,  ou  the  other  hand,  in 

B&S"** ^Tft'ooo  •P^^®  ^^  missionaries  and  missionary  societies, 

MontenegTo*. '.'.'.[                      .           «iooo  either  is  advancing  very  slowly  or  even  retro- 

KoMia. iywft,ooo  grades.    Pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  which  are  so 

Total 8,827,000  greatly  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  stcam- 

II.  inAnta: '  ships,  are  said  to  be  One  of  the  principal  causes 

KoMia i*'2Soooo  ^^  *      rapid  progress  of  Mohammedanism,  be- 

Hersu^^\\\\* .*.'.* .*.*.' .*.'.'.'.*.*.'.'.*.' .*.*.' *.*.*.'.'     «|ooo,'ooo  oausc  the  numerous  pilgrims  or  ha^jis  after 

Anbu. '. '. '.                                     8.700,000  their  return  generally  become  zeal ous  mission- 

^^-•'l ;•   *g;SSg-So  aries  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.    The  Islam  in 

Afffhaoistaii  iui'd  Raioocbis'taa'. '. '.'.'.'.        4,640;(K)o  eastern  Asia  and  Africa  derives  a  great  ad  van- 

sutMorcentni  Aaia i'SS'JS  tage  from  the  fact  that  the  propagation  of  the 

i^nciumAn^ipeiar> «,ooa,ooo  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  the  work  of  any  par- 

•- —  tioular  class  or  society,  but  that  every  Moslem 

uLTSAftii::::::::::::::::::::::::::  il^oSiSSI  consider.  himMif  obliged  to  uke  p.rt  in  the 

conversion  of  the  infidels.    In  British  India, 

Gnadtotai tti,ni,ooo  especially  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  the 

Dr.  DOllinger,  in  the  address  above  referred  conversions  to  Mohammedanism  are  likewise 

to,  treated  very  fully  of  the  recent  history  of  numerous,  and  they  take  place  all  the  more 

Mohammedanism.    The  following  extracts  sup-  easily  because  many  Brahman  ideas  and  customs 

plement  the  article  given  in  last  year's  ^*  Annual  have  crept  into  Indian  Mohammedanism.  Thus 

Oyolopflsdia  ** :  The  religion  of  the  Arabian  the  fifty  million  Mohammedans  may  become  for 

Prophet  exhibits  at  present  a  singular  phe-  the  British  dominiob  a  great  support  or  a  great 

nomenon.      On   the   one   hand   it   develops  danger.     In  a  conflict  between   Russia  and 

througboat  Asia  and  Africa  a  power  of  ex-  England  they  would  undcmbtedly  side  with 

pansion,  a  fertility  of  nroselyUsm,  in  which  it  England,  for  Russia  is  regarded  throughout 

surpasses  by  far  the  Ohristian  churches ;  and,  the  East  as  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  Islam, 

on  the  other  hand,  there  appear  symptoms  of  Russia  threatens  Persia,  dismembers  Turkey, 

inner  decay,  especially  a  disease  whicn  is  com-  and  subjugates  the  khanates  of  Oentral  Asia, 

mon  to  all  Mohammedan  stntes  and  threatens  The  Russian  people  look  upon  every  war  with 

them  with  dissolution,  incompetency  to  govern.  Mohammedans  as   a  religions  war,  and  the 

The  sultanate  is  now  on  the  point  of  dying  number  of  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  Rus- 

ont,  as  formerly  the  caliphate.    The  old  hier-  sia  in  Siberia  has  considerably  decreased  under 

arciiical  state  system  of   Arabia  is  extinct,  the  infiuence  of  the  Rnssian  authorities.    On 

The  subsequent  hermaphroditic  creation  of  the  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  faith  leaves 

semi-hierarchical,  semi-military  state  system,  to  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  a  country 

which  has  its  type  in  the  Osmanic  Empire,  is  ruled  over  by  infidels  only  the  choice  of  emi- 

Bow  likewise  approaching  dissolution,  and  a  grating  or  establishing  by  force  of  arms  an  or- 

now  third  form  is  not  well  conceivable  so  long  thodox  government    This  doctrine  is  espe- 

aa  the  Koran  remains  the  sonroe  of  all  law ;  for  dally  diffused  in  India  by  the  itinerant  preach- 

the  primitive  and  loose  tribal  association  which  ers  of  the  Wahabee  sect,  the  puritans  of  the 

is  found  among  the  Bedouins  is  not  well  suited  Islam.    Destruction  of  the  English  rule  and 

for  a  larger  state  system.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  ro^stablishment  of  the  caliphate  are  the  aims 
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of  these  dangerous  fanatios,  and  there  k  reason  area  before  the  war,  while  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 

to.  believe  that  the  bulk  of  their  Indian  core-  lin  had  added  1,167  square  miles  from  Herze- 

liffionists  openly  or  tacitly  agree  with  them,  govina  and  661  square  miles  from  Albania. 

The  Mohammedan  newspapers  have  therefore  The  population  before  the  war  was  estimated 

of  late  undiBguisedly  discussed  the  question  at  180,000;  to  this  number  were  added  64,000 

whether  rebellion  is  a  duty.    8ome  years  ago  in  Herzegovina  and  52,000  in  Albania,  making 

an  assembly  of  Mohammedan  doctors  of  Luck-  a  total  population  of  286,000. 

now  and  Delhi,  which  was  held  at  Rampoor,  For  an  account  of  the  finances,  army,  and 

decided  that  India  with  its  English  govern-  commerce,  see  *^  Annual  Cyclopedia  "for  1878. 

ment  was  nut  d^vr  uL  hlam^  land  of  the  Islam,  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Prince  ><icholas 

but  dar  ul  harab,  land  of  war;  it  ought  there-  made  a  number  of  reforms  which  he  had  for 

fore  to  be  reconquered  for  the  Is^lam,  but  since  some  time  considered.    He  established  a  min- 

a  war  against  the  powerful  EngUshinan  was  for  istry,  and  adopted  the  principle  of  ministerial 

the  present  without  any  prospect  of  success,  responsibility,  while  preserving  for  himself  all 

and  a  defeat  of  the  Islam  would  be  discredit-  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  constitutional 

able  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  was  necessary  monarch.    The  first  Montenegrin  Ministry  was 

to  remain  quiet  for  the  present    The  boldness  composed  as  follows :  Bozo  Petrovitch,  Minis- 

of  this  declaration  frightened  the  Mohammedan  ter  President  and  Minister  of  the  Princely 

vociety  of  Calcutta,  which  declared  through  its  House;  Masha  Webitza,  Interior,  Commerce, 

doctors  of  law  that  India  was  still  a  limd  of  and  Communications ;  8tanko  Radovitch,  For- 

the  faithful,  and  an  insurrection  was  unlawful,  eign  Afiairs ;  ll^a  Plamenatch,  War ;   Gjnra 

The  disquieted  Moslems  have  now  procured  an  Tchemovitcb,  Finances ;   Ljjnbomir  Wenado- 

opinion  of  the  doctors  of  Mecca,  who  likewise  yitch,  Worship  and  Education.     The  princi- 

dedare  India,  in  spite  of  the  English  rule,  to  be  pality  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-three  dis- 

a  land  of  the  Islam ;  intimatinff,  however,  in  a  tricts,  which  are  each  to  have  a  district  chief, 

significant  manner,  that  every  Moslem  is  obliged  There  are  to  be  twelve  lower  courts,  a  court 

to  do  everything  that  is  in  his  power  to  reSs-  of  appeals,  and  a  court  of  cassation.    Elemen- 

tablish  the  recognition  of  orthodox  regulation  tary  inf>truction  is  to  be  gratuitous  and  obliga- 

and  laws,  and  that  anything  that  a  foreign  gov-  tory.    Every  child  between  eight  and  fourteen 

emment  does  or  introduces  contrary  to  these  years  of  age  must  attend  sdiool.    Three  teach- 

laws  is  invalid.    The  English  have  done  much  ers'  seminaries  and  an  agricultural  school  are  to 

of  this  kind.     They  have  reolaced  Moslem  be  established.    Although  it  seemed  desirable 

governors  by  English ;    they  have   removed  to  establish  representatives  at  variouR  courts^ 

Mohammedan  judges ;  their  entire  legislation  is  especially  at  Vienna,  it  was  deemed  advisable, 

more  or  less  opposed  to  the  Koran.    Hitherto  under  the  present  condition  of  the  treasury,  to 

those  who  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  in  such  restrict  the  foreign  representation  to  an  am- 

a  situation  to  emigrate  have  settled  on  Afghan  bassador  at  Belgrade  and  an  agent  at  Constan- 

territory,  and  this  cloud  collecting  on  the  north-  tinople. 

western  frontier  has  been  one  of  the  causes  that  The  negotiations  with  the  Porte  for  the  sur- 

drew  English  armies  to  the  Afghan  territory,  render  of  the  districts  ceded  to  Montenegro 

A  small  minority  of  the  Indian  Moslems  try  to  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  contmued  throughout 

explain  away,  by  an  artificial  interpretation  of  January.    Considerable  opposition  made  itself 

the  plain  passages  of  the  Koran,  the  duty  of  manifest  among  the  Albanians  who  were  in 

rebellion  and  of  a  sacred  war  against  the  infi-  ititure  to  belong  to  Montenegro,  but  it  eventu- 

dels;  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  ally  subsided.  On  February  7th  Podgoritza,  and 

What  Is  thought  and  believed  by  the  migority  of  on  the  8th  Spuz  and  Zabliao,  were  surrendered 

them.    The  Moslem  can  never  forget  that  his  by  the  Porte  to  the  Montenegrins  without  any 

Indian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  English,  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.    The 

The  entire  Koran  is  based  on  the  view  that  the  Monten^^ns  on  tneir  part  evacuated  the  places 

Moslems  are  a  people  who  either  govern  or  aim  they  still  occupied  in  Turkish  territory.    The 

at  the  government.    Moreover,  the  Mohamme-  mixed  commission  for  the  definite  settlement 

dans  of  India  are,  though  through  their  own  of  the  boundary  soon  after  met    A  slight  dif- 

fault  excluded  from  nearly  all  public  offices  ference  came  to  light  in  the  latter  part  of  May 

and  positions,  most  of  which  are  in  the  hands  between  the  Turkish  Commissioners  and  their 

of  Brahmanists.  colleagues  regarding  the  delimitation  on  the 

MONTENEGRO,  a  principality  of  south-  western  side  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari— a  dififer- 

eastern  Europe.    Reigning  Prince,  Nicholas  I.,  ence  caused  by  a  certain  indistinctness  in  the 

born  October  7,  1841 ;  declared  Prince  on  Au-  text  of  Article  28  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  fixinff 

rst  14, 1860,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Danilo  the  limits  of  Montenegro.    The  article  stated 

He  was  married,  November  8, 1860,  to  Mi-  that  from  Plavnitza,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 

lena,  daughter  of  Petar  Vukotitch.    The  chil-  the  lake,  the  new  frontier  should  cross  the  lake 

dren  of  this  marriage  are  two  sons,  Danilo  near  the  Island  of  Oorica-Topal,  and,  starting 

Alexander,  born  June  80,  1871,  and  Mirko,  thence,  ascend  in  a  direct  line  to  the  crest  of 

bom  in  1870,  and  six  daughters.    The  area  of  the  hills,  and  thence,  following  the  watershed, 

the  country  in  1878  comprised  8,642  square  descend  to  the  Adriatic  at  Kruci.    The  Turks, 

miles.     Of  this,  1,814  square  miles  was  the  taking  their  stand  on  the  words  of  the  treaty 
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■pedfying  Gorioa-Topal  both  for  the  line  aoroes    ^  P"*^.**!!?^-  v '  *  'liL'  v Jl Vw '»  MkiV     *^'** 

tLelake  and  the  laid  line  starting  from  th^  '^Tr*.!^'^'?!"*^.^;.*^                         400 
shore,  maintained  that  the  latter  shonld  begin 

oppoute  the  isUud.    All  the  other  Commission-         '^*'*^ ^ 

ers,  however,  interpreted  the  article  as  mean-  Tlie  Oeneral  Synod  of  the  Moravian  Chnroh 
ing  that  the  island  only  fixed  the  direction  of  met  at  Herrnhnt,  Saxony.  May  28th.  This  is  the 
the  line  across  the  lake,  while  the  watershed  representative  body  of  the  Cliurch  thronghoat 
formed  by  the  Topal  Moantwn,  a  few  miles  the  world,  and  is  nniqae  among  Protestant  as- 
farther  soath,  was  evidently  intended  to  be  semblies  as  being  the  only  body  which  exercises 
the  line  of  frontier  running  from  the  hike  to  legisk^ive  anthority  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  Adriatic  The  difference  in  point  of  sab-  its  ooromonion  wherever  fonnd.  The  affairs  of 
stance  was  qnite  insignificant,  bat  the  decision  the  Ohurch  in  the  several  nations  are  cared  for 
might  be  of  considerable  importance  as  being  by  the  legislative  bodies  in  each  province,  be- 
the  first  application  of  the  principle  of  major-  sides  which  the  Unity*s  Elders*  Conference,  the 
ity  in  the  commissions  of  delinutation  now  in  executive  body  for  the  whole  Unity,  located  at 
operation.  Herrnhut,  has  the  charge  of  the  general  ad- 
In  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  Montene-  ministraticm  daring  the  intervals  between  the 

gins  advanced  to  take  possession  of  Plava  and  meetings  of  the  General  Synod.  The  General 
asinje.  The  Porte  instracted  the  Governors  Synod  consists  of  64  members,  allotted  as  fol-  * 
of  Scutari,  Kassovo,  and  Monastir  to  proceed  lows :  Members  of  the  Unity's  Elders*  Confer- 
to  Gasizye  and  Plava,  and  take  on  the  spot  all  ence,  12 ;  bishops,  besides  2  in  tlie  Unity*s  El- 
necessary  measures  for  the  transfer  of  those  ders*  Conference,  5 ;  delegates  from  the  Ger- 
districts  to  Montenegro.  The  Porte  issued  in-  man,  British,  and  American  Provinces,  9  each ; 
structions  at  the  same  time  to  the  local  author-  missionary  delegates,  6 ;  members  ex  officio^  5. 
ities  that  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  Its  functions  are  to  enact  all  legislation  in  ref- 
assist  the  three  Governors  in  order  that  the  erence  to  the  general  concerns  of  the  Unity ; 
cassion  of  territory  to  Montenegro*  might  be  to  examine,  correct,  and  lay  down  anew  the 
effected  as  speedily  as  possible.  Without  wait-  principles  on  which  the  Unity  is  based ;  to 
ing  for  the  voluntary  cession  which  was  about  keep  watch  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
to  be  made,  a  strong  force  of  Montenegrins  Unity  as  a  whole  and  of  its  parts;  to  make 
marched  on  Gusinje,  pillaging  and  horning  such  arrangements  as  may  be  needed  for  its 
everything  in  the  neighborhood.  In  a  battle  well-being ;  and  to  serve  as  the  occasion  for  the 
which  fofiowed  large  numbers  of  Albanians  interchange  of  views  between-  the  different 
were  slaughtered,  and  even  women  and  chil-  parts  of  the  Church.  It  has  power  to  deter- 
dren  did  not  escape.  The  Turkish  Governors  mine  subjects  of  doctrine,  ritual,  and  discipline ; 
who  had  been  ordered  to  Gusipje  were  pre-  to  appoint  or  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
vented  by  Albanians  from  entering  the  town,  bishops;  to  direct  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Fifteen  battalions  of  Turkish  troops  were  then  foreign  missions ;  to  control  such  educational 
sent  to  the  Montenegrin  frontier  under  the  institutions  as  belong  to  the  whole  Unity ;  to 
command  of  Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  at  one  time  direct  and  superintend  all  financial  affairs  of 
was  reported  massacred  by  the  Albanians.  His  the  Church;  to  elect  the  Unity *s  Elders*  Con- 
position  was  very  critic^  and  he  was  com-  ferenoe,  regulate  the  formation  and  times  of 
pelled  to  ask  for  reinforcements,  when  twenty  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  and  direct  all 
Dattalions  were  sent  to  his  relief.  In  December  matters  which  belong  to  the  general  constitu- 
Bussia  proposed  to  the  Powers  a  united  effort  tion  of  the  Church. 

at  Constantinople  to  accelerate  the  surrender  Bishop  Edmund  von  Schweinitz,  of  the  Amer- 

of  Gusinje  to  Montenegro.     The  Porte  then  ican  Province,  was  elected  President  of  the 

sent  a  circular  to  its  representatives  abroad  re-  Synod.    The  business  of  the  body  consisted 

citing  the  measures  taken  to  secure  that  object,  principally  of  the  consideration  of  the  propo- 

and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Montenegrins  sals  submitted  by  the  Provincial  Synods  for 

would  not  precipitate  matters,  as  some  delay  amendment  of  the  *^  Synodal  Results,'*  as  the 

was  necessary  if  bloodshed  was  to  be  avoided,  digest  of  acts  of  the  Synod  is  called,  or  for 

In  view  of  these  explanations  Russia  withdrew  new  legislation.    A  recognition  of  the  Apos- 

her  proposal.  ties*  Creed  was  adopted,  to  be  expressed  in  the 

MORAVIANS.    The  following  is  a  state-  words :  ''  The  Brethren's  Unity  of  ancient  and 

ment  of  the  membership  in  the  three  provinces  modern  times,  though  by  its  constitution  and 

of  the  Brethren's  Unity  for  1676,  as  tney  were  episcopal  ordination  a  separate  church,  has 

published  in  July,  1679 :  nevertneless  at  all  times  professed  to  be  but  a 

Th«  Owmfto  Piofiiiea 7,77S  part  of  the  one  universal  Church  of  which 

Bfttwi  to  AMfraiu.^. 90  Christ  is  the  Head,  and  more  especially  of  the 

iSlSS^.^  !*.!^.'?°!^;:::;;:::::::::       S  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Church,  whose  doc- 

iiiniiUnofUMDiMiMnaadtitoir&iiiiUM....     100.  trine  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 

Tha  Bohemia  Conirre^tioi.. ~  ^W6  ^om  them  alone.    It  adheres,  with  all  Chris- 

TiM  BriUsb  pmtIikm. ^706  tendom,  to  the  doctnnes  contained  m  the  Apos- 

Tj« AoiericM  ftwince.  Northera ro»toje^      M.JBJ  ^j^gi  Creed,*'  etc.    The  section  entitled  "Our 

Th.A«.ri«aftoTixica.8oathernDi«Ha....  ^ ^^  Leading Dcijtrines " wasamendedioasto read: 
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Our  view  of  the  leading  doctrines  is  set  forth  more  which  we,  aooordinff  to  our  view,  regard  as  the  lead- 
especially  in  the  Conlbiwion  of  Faith,  which  has  been  ing  doctrines  of  Holy  Witt. 

annually  declared  by  the  whole  Church  on  £a^r  a     ^          u     i                         •     ^              ^^^^ 

morning  for  more  than  a  hundred  yeare.  Sunday-schools  were  recognized  as  constitat- 

Wehold  that  every  truth  revealed  to  us  by  the  ing  a  proper  sphere  of  exertion  in  the  Charck 

Word  of  God  is  a  priceleiw  treasure,  and  heartify  be-  and  were  commended  to  the  cooperation  and 

lieve  that  ^e  gain  or  loss  of  everything,  even  of  Ufe  intercessions  of  members,  and  to  the  guiding 

Itself!  can  be  brought  mto  no  oompariAon  with  a  de-  „„,^,„5-:^„  ^#  «,;«;o*^~i  «n;i  ^ia^^  ..<.  -  ^vTIS 

nial  of  any  one  oftheso  truths.    iTd  we  here  espe-  Bmwvision  of  ministers  and  elders  ss  a  part  of 

daily  refer  to  that  truth  which  the  Renewed  Church  their  omcial  labor.    On  the  sabject  of  missions, 

of  the  Brethren  has  ever  regarded  as  itsi  most  impor-  resolutions  were  adopted  discouraging  the  at- 

tant  doctrine,  and  to  whidi,  by  God's  grace,  it  has  tempt  to  educate  in  Europe  native  youth  from 

hitherto  bteadfiistly  adhered,  regardmg  it  as  a  precious  ^he  mission-fields ;  approving  the  action  of  the 

lewel :  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  .   ^"^^"^  "^       '  .""^j     ,.9         «w*ivii  v*  ""'' 

sins ;  and  not  for  oura  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  niission  department  m  declining,  pnncipaliy  on 

the  whole  world.  account  of  the  lack  of  funds,  seventeen  inyita- 

With  this  our  leading  doctrine,  the  following  facts  tions  to  be^n  new  missions;  sanctioning  the 

uid  toTiths,  cle^ly  attested  by  Holy  Scripture,  ue  organization  of  a  new  mission  in  Demerara 

linked  in  essential  connection,  and  therefore  consti-  _„^  «^^:4^«««  *^  ♦»,«  «»;««:^...  ;«  c^.,«.i.  a#-:^. 

tute,  with  tills  leading  doctrin^  the  main  features  in  *°°  additions  to  the  missions  in  bouth  Afnca; 

our  view  and  proclamation  of  the  way  of  salvation :  ^^^  recommending  the  continuance  and,  i^  pos- 

a.  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  sible,  the  extension  of  the  work  in  the  West 
nature:  that  there  is  no  health  in  man,  and  that,  Himalaya  di^trict.  The  archivist  of  the  Unity 
^  the  hUl,  he  has  no  strength  left  to  help  him-  reported  that  the  archives  contained  a  colleo- 

b.  The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  ^^^^  ^^  historical  manuscripts,  a  library  indnd- 
**  hath  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  ing  pamphlets,  and  a  collection  of  paintings 
the  world,"  and  *^  so  loved  the  world  Uiat  he  gave  his  and  curiosities  referring  to  the  history  of  the 
only  begotten  .Son.  that  whosoever  beJieveth  in  him  Church.     A  number  of  valuable  manuscripU 

'^f4^X^h^'^'t:i'''^        the  real  ]Lf  been  Becured  within  the  last  ten  yeiS^ 

Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ:  that  the  only  begotten  ^"^  Bynod  made  provision  for  the  appoint- 

Son  of  God,  of  whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  ment  of  a  theologically  educated  person  who 

were  created,  jorsopk  the  glory  which  He  had  with  should  qualify  himself  for  the  work  of  thor- 

the  Father  before  tiie  world  was,  and  took  upon  Him  ^^ghj^  examining  and  compUing  the  existing 

our  flesh  and  blood,  that  He  might  bo  made  like  unto  ^    ^     m\\.J\  s  'i          #  *vr *^      •     *  o    T\i       ? 

His  brethren  m  aU  tlimgs,  yet  without  sin.  sources  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Brethren's 

d.  The  doctrine  of  our  rsoonciliation  with  God  and  Church,  particularly  between  the  years  1620 

our  justiflcation  betbre  Him  through  the  sacriflce  of  and  1722,  and  who,  it  was  understood,  should 

Jesus  Christ :  that  He  "  was  delivered  for  our  offexu^,  qualify  himself  to  study  the  original  documcnU 

^e'o^SmTr^vT^'S?  sTn^SS" f^^^il  ^V'^l  'f  th^  Bohemian  Church.    Mel^ure.  were  de- 

bondage  of  sin,  by  faith  in  His  blood  alone.  oided  upon  to  obtam  contributions  for  the  ereo- 

s.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  opera-  tion  of  a  new  and  suitable  building  as  a  depos- 

tk>ns  of  His  grace :  that  without  Hun  we  are  unable  itory  for  the  archives.  Three  new  bishops  were 


/.  The  doctrine  of  good 

Spirit :  by  which  faith  manifests  itself  as  a  living,  ao-  the  Unity's  department,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 

tive  principle,  in  a  willing  obedience  to  the  command-  bers,  and  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  main- 

SS  fof uf    '  ''''^  ""^  ^""^^  ""^  ^^^^^  to  Him  who  ^j^j^g  ^^  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union 

'  ff.  The  doctrine  of  the  fellowship  of  believera  witt  between  the  three  provinces  of  the  Unity, 

one  another  in  Christ  Jesus :  that  they  are  all  one  in  The  year  1889  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for 

Him,  who  is  tiie  Head  of  the  body,  and  all  memben  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Hermhut. 

WW  of  another.                                  t^-     i  MURCH 1  SON,  Charles,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

A.  The  doctnne  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  m  glory,  ^^.  «  ^_  .     t^_1«^-  ;„  iaqa      w:.  V*!,^.  ^*I 

and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  unto  life  or  unto  ^^  ^^J™  in  Jamaica  m  1880.    His  father  was 

judgment          *  &  physician,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Aberdeen- 

-,,          ,.           limu    T*  IV    ^£.  •  ^     9)  shire  family.    In  1846  Charles  Murchisonma- 

The  section  on  ';The  Pubhc  Ministry"  was  triculated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.   The 

amended  by  inserting  the  clauses:  fi„^  y^^  ^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^  prUe  in  Greek,  al- 

TotheBrethren^sChurehitmustbeamatterof  se-  though  his  tastes  were  scientific  rather  than 

nous,  heartfelt  concera,  that,  as  she  herself  flrmlv  ad-  classical.    He  was  an  ardent  boUnist,  winning 

^J'-^ly.^^^Zn^'AT^^t^t^r  *"•  Balfour  gold  medd  for  P«ant  diesectioj^ 

borders,  and  in  the  Christian  histrucHon  of  the  youne,  M^<>,  ^be  Thonapson    prize,      in   1 848,   while 

there  may  be  no  departure  from  this  foundation.   6he  studying  medicine,  he  lectured  before  the  Bo- 

considcrs  it  for  herself  neither  necessary  nor  salutary,  tanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  the  *^  Glandn- 

bj  framing  a  creed  formulated  in  every  wngle  point  jgr  Structures  found  on  the  Leaves  of  Various 

tere^xJStS^rSe^el?!^^^^  Plf^t«."    In  1861  he  graduated  with  the  high- 

promoted  by  the  pledging  of  her  servants  to  any  such  wt  honors,  and  was  appomted  physician  to  the 

ereed,  inasmuch  as  she  looks,  for  the  attainment  of  embassy  at  Turin,     in  1852  ne  returned  to 

this  object,  to  the  revival  and  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  as  resident  clinical  physician  at  tho 

^%S'^JJ S'Z^^i^^A  Infirmary.    After  thw  he  studied  both  in  Dub- 
At  the  same  time,  she  can  not  tolerate  Cnat  witnin  ..         j  f     -n    •         j.*i  v^  _               •  a  j  n 
her  border*  any  oile  teach  and  preach  contrary  to  the  V^  «>d  jn  Pans,  until  he  was  appointed  Fro- 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  speoally,  to  the  declarations  lessor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Medical  College  ox 
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Oalcntta.    Later  he  was  placed  on  the  medical  and  deamefls  proved  a  powerfal  attraction  to 

Btaff  of  the  army  of  Bnrmah,  where  he  studied  .atadents.    In  1877  he  was  made  President  of 

the  climate  and  diseases  of  that  country,  on  the  Pathological  Society.    His  inaugural  is  a 

which  he  wrote  a  valuable  treatise.     On  his  model  exposition  of  the  method  and  limits  of 

return  in  1855  he  passed  his  examination  for  such  researches. 

membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  In  1872,  while  in  the  midst  of  this  life  of  toil 
London.  He  worked  indefatigably  as  physi-  and  usefulness,  with  the  honors  and  rewards 
cian  to  the  Westminster  General  Dispensary,  of  his  profession  pouring  thick  upon  him,  he 
as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Mary's  Hos-  discovered  that  he  was  the  subject  of  serious 
pjtal,  lecturer  on  botany,  assistant  physician  to  heart-disease,  induced  by  an  attack  of  typhus 
King's  College  Hospital,  and  physician  to  the  contracted  in  the  Fever  Hospital.  He  was  ad- 
Middlesex  Hospital  and  to  the  London  Fever  vised  that  cessation  of  labor  would  probably 
Hospital.  After  six  years'  service  in  the  last-  delay  a  fatal  termination.  After  mature  de- 
named  hospital  he  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  liberation  he  decided  that  to  him  a  life  of  idle- 
"  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain,"  which  ness  would  be  the  greater  eviL  Having  made 
has  passed  through  numerous  editions  and  the  minutest  preparations  for  impending  death, 
reached  the  rank  of  a  classic.  His  experience  in  he  resumed  the  arduous  career  of  a  London 
Middlesex  Hospital  is  embodied  in  his  work  on  physician  in  full  practice,  and  died  in  the  har- 
the  *' Diseases  of  the  Liver."  A  second  edition  ness.  A  patient  nad  just  left  his  consulting- 
of  this  volume  was  published  in  1877.  His  room.  He  leaned  forward  to  note  on  a  dia- 
practice  was  enormous  and  ever  increasing,  yet  gram  a  fact  concerning  this  case  when  the  fatal 
he  never  pretermitted  his  studies  or  literary  stroke  fell.  On  the  26th  of  Apnl  he  was  bur- 
labors,  as  attested  by  his  contributions  to  the  ied  in  Norwood  Cemetery.  Dying  thus  in  the 
"  Lancet "  and  the  '*  Kdinburgh  Medical  Jour-  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  prime  of  his 
nal,"  and  his  numerous  treatises  on  scientific  powers,  he  was  a  loss  to  science  and  to  the 
as  well  as  professional  subjects.  Like  his  dis-  world.  He  was  especially  beloved  by  the  stu- 
tinguished  relative,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  he  dents  and  junior  members  of  his  profession, 
was  passionately  fond  of  geology,  and  he  un-  He  never  spared  himself  when  their  interests 
dertook  and  accomplished  the  Herculean  task  could  be  advanced.  The  sympathy  and  aid 
of  editing  the  geological  works  of  Dr.  Falconer,  they  were  Bure  to  evoke  were  all  the  more 
It  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  reached  the  high-  valuable  because  they  came  from  a  man  of  few 
est  expression  of  his  powers.  In  1871  he  was  words  and  of  a  cold  and  reserved  demeanor, 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  who  had  himself  passed  unblemished  through 
Practice  of  Medicine.    His  singular  brilliancy  the  ordeals  they  must  undergo. 
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NEBRASKA.    The  Legislature  of  this  State  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  wing 

opened  its  regular  session  on  January  7th,  and  in  the  State-House  building.    This  appropria- 

cfosed  it  on  the  27th  of  February  in  the  morn-  tion,  for  which  the  sum  originally  asked  in  the 

ing,  after  a  protracted  sitting  from  the  previous  bill  was  $100,000,  was  greatly  opposed  in  the 

day.  Legislature,  and  by  the  people  generally,  as  un- 

A  Joint  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  necessary, 

the  Nebraska  delegation  in  Congress  *^  to  pro-  The  prohibition  bill,  so  called,  forbidding  the 

cure  legislation  to  prohibit  for  ever  the  pay-  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  drinks  that  may 

ment  of  the  Southern  war  claims."  inebriate,  failed  to  pass.    This  measure,  while 

An  act  creating  a  Reform  School  at  Kearney  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature,  engrossed 

was  passed.  the  interest  of  the  people  generally  in  a  high 

A  game  law  was  enacted,  fixing  the  days  on  degree,  a  great  number  advocating  and  a 
which  expires  the  time  allowed  for  the  killing  greater  opposing  it  on  several  accounts.  Two 
of  certain  species  of  animals,,  as  follows :  of  mass  meetings,  the  one  for  and  the  other 
quail  and  wild  turkeys,  the  first  day  of  Decern-  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  were  held  at 
ber ;  of  wild  buffalo,  elk,  mountain-sheep,  deer,  Omaha  on  February  2d  and  3d  respectively. 
or  antelope,  the  first  day  of  January ;  of  wild  During  this  session  of  the  lieginlature  strong 
grouse,  the  first  day  of  February.  It  prohibits  efforts  were  made  by  a  large  number  of  its 
the  transportation  of  the  various  classes  after  members  to  secure  after  its  final  adjournment 
the  above-mentioned  dates  respectively ;  and  an  extraordinary  session.  Democratic  and  Re- 
provides  that  ^^it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  publican  members  met  in  caucus  jointly  for 
person,' agent,  or  employee  of  any  association,  that  purpose  on  February  17th,  when,  after  a 
corporation,  railroad  company,  or  express  com-  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  vote 
pany,  to  receive,  carry,  transport,  or  ship  away  of  86  to  27,  *^  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
any  such  animal  or  bird  at  any  other  time  of  State  demand  an  immediate  called  session  to 
the  year."  complete  the  revision  laws."    No  special  ses- 

An  act  was  passed  appropriating  the  sam  of  flton,  however,  was  convened  within  the  year. 
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The  general  election  in  November  was  lim-  tlie  State  Uniyermty,  Joseph  W.  Gannett  and 

ited  to  the  choice  of  an  Associate  Justice  of.  John  L.  Carson ;  tor  Jsdges  of  the  six  District 

the  Bapreine  Court,  Judges  of  District  Courts,  Courts:  First  District,  Andrew  J.  Weaver; 

and  two  Regents  of  the  State  University.  Second  District,  8.  B.  Pound ;  Third  District, 

The  Democrats  held  their  State  Convention  Charles  A.  Baldwin ;  Fonrth  District,  George 

at  Lincoln  on  September  10th.    The  nomina-  W.  Post;  Fifth  District  William  Gaslin,  Jr.; 

tions  made  were  as  follows :  For  Associate  Jus-  Sixth  District,  John  B.  Barnes.    The  platform 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Eleazar  Wakelj ;  adotped  was  as  f oUov^'s : 

for  Regents  of  the  State  University,  Andrew  ^    ^^  Republicana  of  the  State  of  Nebiwka,  agidn 

J.  Sawyer  and  Alexander  J.  Bear ;  for  Judgea  renew  our  jpled^  of  fidelity  to  the  principlee  ot  ft«e- 

of  the  District  Courts :  First  District,  Warren  dom  and  right  tor  which  we  have  ever  contended ;  asd 

P.  Conner ;  Third  District  James  W .  Savage :  ^^w  in  convention  aaeembled  it  ie  resolved : 

Fourth  District,  William  H.  Hunger;   Sixth  J^^^^^^&tat^'^^ni^^n,mdiuAmm^\j 

District,  James  W.  Crawford.    For  the  Second  ^Ve  watch  w\th  apprehension  the  arrogance  and 

and  Fifth  Judicial  Districts  no  nominations  treasonable  nttenmoes  of  the  tcbel  brigadiers  now  in 

were  made.      The    following    platform  was  Con)pieea,a8  a  threatening  danger  to  tiib  nation.  And, 

adopted  *  ibrther,  the  Bcpublican  party  of  Nebraska  proclaim 

<        *  that  we  have  no  concessions  to  make  to  unrepentant 

The  Democratic  jMrty  of  Nebraska,  in  convention  rebels ;  that  we  still  adhere  to  the  prindploa  for  which 

assembled,  reposing^  its  trust  in  the  intelligence,  patri-  our  brave  soldien  have  fought, 

otism,  and  discrimmaring  jut$tioe  of  the  people,  and  8.  That  we  agwn  offer  the  prindple  of  fhsedom  of 

Btandmff  upon  the  Conatatution  with  all  the  amend-  the  ballot-boz,  and  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  Ezeo- 

mentB  thereto,  on  the  foundation  and  limitation  of  all  utive  of  this  nation  protection  for  the  voters  of  the 

the  powem  of  government  and  the  guarantee  of  the  fioutli,  such  as  is  accorded  to  all  political  parties  in  the 

liberties  of  the  dtixens,  do  resolve :  North. 

1.  That  we  reaffirm  all  the  old  time-honored  prind-  4.  As  the  same  issues  are  again  being  presented  for 
plea  of  the  party,  and  take  no  stepe  baekward.  decision  at  the  ballot-box  for  which  our  armiea  con- 

2.  That  wo  deprecate  the  action  of  Republicans  in  tended  so  long  and  faitlitViUy,  with  confidence  we  call 
making  treaties  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  and  upon  the  soldiers  to  vote  as  they  fought,  for  the  prea- 
then  violating  the  same,  and  driving  them  from  tlie  ervation  of  the  lifb  and  purity  of  tho(ik)vemment. 
lands  conveyed  to  tliom^  and  thereby  turning  loose  6.  That  we  welcome  wiUi  much  pleasure  tlie  signs 
upon  our  ih>ntier  organized  bonds  of  outngwi  sav-  of  returning  prosperity,  as  evinced  by  the  increased 
ages,  seeking  revenge  on  our  inhabicants  for  the  wrongs  activity  of  every  oopartment  of  indusUy,  the  general 
perpetrated  upon  them  by  Republican  adminititrations.  revival  of  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  additional 

8.  The  Democratic  party  maintains,  as  it  has  ever  oonfldenoe  exhibited  by  oil  departments  of  business, 

maintained,  that  the  military  is  and  ought  to  be  in  6.  That  we  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  sue- 


Republican  party  i 

pense  a  standing  army  to  invade  the  States  for  political  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  make  the  prom- 
purposes,  to  control  the  people  at  the  polls,  to  protect  ises  asgood  as  gold. 

andTencourago  a  fraudulent  count  of  votes,  or  to  fraud-  7.  That  we  cfomand  at  the  hands  of  all  Republican 

nlently  under  the  form  of  law  inaugurate  a  candidate  offldals  the  utmost  economy  in  the  administration  of 

who  has  been  defeated  at  the  polls  by  a  lawful  mi\jor-  all  affairs  of  the  Government ;  and  that  we  pledge  our- 

i^  both  of  the  jpcopio  and  the  Electoral  College  aa  selves  as  a  party  to  a  careful  supervision  of  the  expen- 

provided  by  the  Constitution.  ditures  in  all  the  departments  of  our  State. 

4.  That  the  right  of  free  ballot  is  the  great  right  of  8.  That  we  as  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 

the  American  people,  the  right  preservative  of  alfothor  welcome  back  to  the  shores  of  America  the  champion 

rights— the  only  means  or  redressing  grievances  and  of  our  Union,  the  protector  of  our  nation's  honor, 

reforming  abuses.    The  presence  of  the  militai^  at  the  and  the  hero  of  the  great  rebellion — General  Ulysses 

polls,  and  of  a  host  of  hireling  officials  claiming  tlie  Grant, 
power  to  arrest  and  imprison  voten  without  warrant 

or  hearing,  destroys  all  freedom  of  election  and  over-  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  by  the 

tarns  the  very  foundation  of  self-government.    We  Republicana  of  the  Associate  Justice  of  the 

call  upon  allgood  dtlsens  to  aid  us  m  preserving  our  gapreme  Court,  the  two  Regents  of  the  State 

institutions  from  destruction  by  these  impenous  meth-  itJ:»^«-:*«   »^a  4i^^  ^«*  ^#  ♦^a  <.;«  Tn<i»^.  ^# 

ods  of  supervUing  the  ri;<ht  of  suflhige  and  coercing  l^niversity,  and  five  out  of  the  six  Judces  of 

the  popular  wiU,  and  in  keeping  the  way  to  the  ballot-  the  Distnct  Courts.    The  a^effate  number  of 

box  open  and  free  os  it  was  to  our  fiithcrs.  votes  polled  by  all  parties  in  Nebraska  at  this 

6,  We  demand  the  strictest  economy  in  the  man-  election  was  84,614 ;  and  the  hiffhest  number 

agement  of  the  affairs  of  government,  national,  State,  ^  ^    ^y^     adherents  to  either  party  was  for 

and  county,     we  arnugn  the  Republican  party  of  the  *^«»»  "J  *'"«  »**"^'^""  "^  "*'■«"«■  k-  v     ^     . 

State  for  its  extravagaSce  in  the  mana«e£ent  of  the  one  of  the  two  Regents  of  the  State  Universi- 

affaire  of  the  State ;  for  wastefril  and  corrupt  appropria^  ty,  as  foUowB :  Republicans,  46,876 ;  Democrats, 

tions  of  the  public  funds  of  the  State,  whereby  certain  23,127 ;  Greenbackers,  6,011. 

partisans  have  been  enriched  at  tiie  expense  of  the  xhe  whole  amount  of  the  taxable  property 

tax-paymg  public  of  the  State.    We  demand  that  the  i„  ..  ^  o***^  ;-  Aof«»..«.^  «.^  -k^«#  *fin  aaa  nnn 

systSm  of  abuse  and  misappropriation  of  the  public  ^^^^^  °^^^, «  estimated  at  about  $80,000,000. 

funds  should  cease,  ond  we  call  upon  all  good  dtixens,  The  collection  of  btato  taxes  for  two  years 

without  rearard  to  former  party  affiliations,  to  aid  us  in  will  produce,  under  existing  laws,  $360,000  for 

hurling  from  power  the  party  tiiat  have  so  long  abused  1879,  at  four  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  $120,000 

tiie  trust  reposed  m  them.  ^^^  jqq^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^5,,^     ^o  meet  the  current 

The  RepnblirAns  held  their  State  Convention  and  incidental  expenses  of  all  the  departments 
at  Omaha  on  October  1st,  and  nominated  the  of  the  State  government  for  the  said  two  years, 
following  ticket :  For  Associate  Justice  of  the  including  $122,200  for  the  erection  of  pub- 
Supreme  Court,  Amasa  Cobb;  for  Regents  of  lie  buildings  and  $112,626.88  for  the  payment 
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of  claims,  the  Legislature  appropriated  the  ag-  aocording  to  localities.    In  Otoe  Gonntj  alone 

gregatesam  of  $760,619.88,or  $280,629.89  more  there  were  110,000  acres  planted,  the  aver* 

than  the  amount  to  be  raised  hj  taxation  dor-  age  jield  being  reckoned  at  60  bushels  per 

Ing  the  same  two  years.  acre ;   and  the  same  was  the  case  with  Mall 

Among  the  appropriations  for  edacational  Oonnty. 

purposes  and  the  support  of  charitable  institu-  Nebraska  seems  to  be  more  subject  to  dev- 

tions  are  the  following:  For  the  State  Univer-  astation  from  grasshoppers  than  some  other 

sity,  $50,000 ;  State  Normal  School,  $25,800 ;  Western  States.    Active  measures  have  been 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $67,700;  Insti-  taken  to  exterminate  them.    The  Legislature 

tnte  for  the  Dei^  and  Dumb,  $11,280;  Insti-  has  authorized  road  supervisors  througliout  the 

tute  for  the  Blind,  $15,000;    State  Reform  State  to  order  out  all  voters  in  their  respective 

School,  $10,000.  precincts  to  do  twelve  days^  work  each  in  kill- 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  located  about  mg  grasshoppers,  fur  which  each  person  is  to 

three  miles  from  Lincoln.    The  average  num-  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  day  in 

ber  of  patients  in  the  institution  for  the  year  county  warrants.   Grasshopper  clubs,  so  called^ 

ending  November  80,  1878,  was  111;  and  the  have  also  been  organized  everywhere  in  the 

whole  number  treated  daring  that  year  was  State  for  their  destruction. 

182.  The  cattle-drives  which  pafv  through  the  State 

In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Omaha,  are  a  growing  source  of  material  prosperiy. 

the  pupils  under  instruction  at  the  end  of  the  The  drive  of  1879  from  Texas  and  the  soutii- 

year  1879  numbered  64^  12  more  than  in  the  western  ranges  is  reckoned  at  250,000  head,  and 

preceding  year.    Of  the  boys,  8  are  learning  tliat  from  Montana  and  Oregon  at  100,000. 

the  art  of  printing  and  12  the  oarpenter*s  trade.  Kansas  used  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the 

In  the  female  department,  22  girls  receive  in-  drive,  which  gave  to  Kansas  City  a  considerable 

Btruction  in  needlework.  advantage  as  a  market.    For  several  years  be- 

The  Nebraska  State  Prison,  situated  about  fore  1879  the  proportion  of  the  stock  remaining 
the  same  distance  from  Lincoln  as  the  Hospital  in  Kansas  has  been  steadily  diminishing,  while 
for  the  Insane,  in  a  di£Ferent  direction,  is  under  that  remaining  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  has 
excellent  management  in  all  respects.  The  been  inoreasins.  The  great  rendezvous  of  cat- 
prisoners  are  kept  steadily  employed  in  manual  tle-drovers,  which  formerly  ended  at  Abilene 
work  of  various  kinds,  their  labor  being  under  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  road,  is  now  to  be  found 
contract  for  a  long  term,  and  the  contractor  at  Ogallala  on  the  Union  Pacific  road  in  Nebras- 
personally  superintending  the  convicts  at  work  ka,  which  point,  it  is  predicted,  will  soon  be- 
in  the  prison.  He  furnishes  them  with  doth-  come  tiie  greatest  stock  thoroughfare  on  the 
m%  and  supplies,  and  pays  all  the  current  ex-  continent. 

penses  of  the  prison,  and  a  stipulated  yearly  The  internal  revenue  collections  for  Nebraska 

sum  to  the  State  for  each  prisoner.    This  meth-  during  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $980,105.52, 

od  seems  to  have  been  found  of  mutual  advan-  of  which  sum  the  Willow  Springs  distillery  at 

tage  to  the  State  and  the  contractor.     By  act  Omaha  paid  nine  tenths, 

qf  the  Legislature,  the  contract  for  the  con-  Themostnoteworthy  event  of  the  year  1879 

victs*  labor  has  been  renewed  for  ten  years,  till  in  Nebraska  relates  to  the  writ  of  hdbeoB  eor- 

1889.     During  the  year  1879  the  number  of  />u#  issued  in  behalf  of  Indiims  by  the  Judge  of 

conviots  in  the  penitentiary  was  gradually  in-  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Nebraska, 

creasing.    On  March  16th  it  was  207;  at  the  and  by  him  decided  in  their  favor  against  the 

end  of  November,  266 ;  and  on  Christmas  day.  United  States  Government.    It  was  the  first 

271.    Of  the  207  confined  there  in  March,  146  case  of  that  kind  ever  brought  before  a  judi- 

were  residents  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  oial  tribunid  in  this  country.    The  Ponca  In- 

50  of  Wyoming  Territory ;   7  were  United  dians,  a  peaceful  tribe  and  most  friendly  to  the 

States  prisoners,  and  6  were  county  prisoners,  white  man,  said  also  to  be  to  a  great  extent 

detained  in  the  penitentiary  for  safe-keeping,  civilized  in  their  habits,  and   Christianized, 

The  classes  of  ^vest  crimes  for  which  they  were  in  the  possession  and  occupancy  of  their 

had  been  respectively  sentenoed,  and  their  own  domain  in  southern  Dakota,  when,  by  a 

proportional  numbers,  were  as  follows:  Mnr-  treaty  dated  March  12, 1858,  they  ceded  to  the 

der,  25;  manslaughter,  8;   malicious  cutting.  United  States  Government  all  of  their  lands, 

6 ;  arson,  2 ;  grand  larceny,  48 ;  burglary,  18 ;  excepting  a  certain  tract  whose  limits  are  ac- 

robbery,  6 ;  horse-stealing,  28.  curately  described  in  the  treaty,  which  they 

The  grain-crops  in  Nebraska  for  1879  were  reserved  for  their  own  use  and  the  permanent 
plentiful  and  of  fine  quality.  In  many  conn-  place  of  their  homes.  In  consideration  of 
ties  north  and  south  of  Platte  River,  out  to  the  this  cession  the  United  States  Oovemment 
Republican  Valley,  the  yield  for  the  severid  agreed  *^  to  protect  the  Poncas  in  the  posses- 
crops  in  bushels  per  acre  ranged  as  follows :  sion  of  the  tract  of  land  reserved  for  their 
Wheat,  12  to  18;  oats,  80,  40,  45,  and  60;  future  homes,  and  their  persons  and  propertv 
barley,  25, 80,  and  40.  The  crop  of  com,  which  thereon,  during  good  behavior  on  their  part.** 
had*  been  very  extensively  planted,  appears  to  Annuities  were  to  be  paid  them  for  thirty 
have  been  better  than  that  of  other  gridn;  the  years,  houses  to  be  buUt,  schools  to  be  estab- 
average  being  40,  50,  and  60  bushels  per  acre,  ashed,  and  other  things  were  to  be  done  for 
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them  bj  the  Government,  in  oonsideration  of  charge,  for  the  porpose  of  being  taken  back  to 

the  cession.    On  this  reserved-tract  the  Poncas  the  reservation  m  the  Indian  Territory,  which 

were  peaceably  living  three  years  ago,  when  they  were  alleged  to  have  left  without  permis- 

the  United  States  Government  determined  to  aion  of  the  Government.    General  Crook  acted 

remove  them  to  a  place  eleven  hundred  miles  in  this  matter  upon  express  orders  issued  to 

distant  in  the  Indian  Territory.    In  the  gen-  him  by  his  superior  officer,  the  General  of  the 

eral  Indian  appropriation  bill  passed  by  Con-  Army,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

g^ress  on  August  15,  1876,  there  is  a  provision  Interior. 

authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  On  April  8, 1879,  when  these  prisoners  were 
use  $25,000  for  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  to  on  the  point  of  being  marched  back  to  the 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  providing  them  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Mr.  H. 
home  therein,  with  the  consent  of  the  tnbe.  Tibbies,  assistant  editor  of  the  ^^  Omaha  Her- 
This  consent  they  persistently  refused  to  give;  ald,^'  applied  to  the  Judge  of  the  United  States 
whereupon  the  Government  removed  them  District  Court,  then  in  session  at  Lincoln,  for 
from  their  homes  by  force,  and,  under  guard  a  writ  of  habeas  eorput  in  their  behalf,  to  be 
of  United  States  troops,  they  were  transported  served  on  General  Crook.  The  writ  was  is- 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  During  the  long  march  sued  the  same  day,  and  made  returnable  on 
a  great  number  of  the  Poncas  died,  and  were  the  18th.  It  was  duly  returned,  and  an  answer 
buried  along  the  route.  The  new  place  also  filed  by  General  Crook  as  respondent,  stating 
proved  so  malarious  and  unhealthy  that  out  of  the  authority  on  which  he  acted  in  the  arrest 
581  Indians  whom  the  Government  had  taken  and  detention  of  the  relators.  The  case  was 
away  from  their  reservation  in  Dakota,  158  died  argued  on  the  first  two  days  of  May,  G.  M. 
within  about  a  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  Lainbertson,  United  States  District  Attorney, 
every  three  and  a  half.  A  large  proportion  of  appearing  for  the  Government^  and  A.  J.  Pop- 
the  survivors  also  were  sick  and  disabled.  It  was  pleton  and  Jonathan  L.  Webster,  two  eminent 
probably  on  account  of  this  unexampled  mor-  lawyers  of  Omaha,  for  the  prisoners,  whose 
tality  that  in  1878  the  Government  took  mea-  defense  they  assumed  gratuitously.  1  he  main 
sures  to  remove  the  Poncas  from  that  place  and  point  in  question  before  the  Court  was  not  the 
locate  them  elsewhere ;  as  in  the  Indian  appro-  justice  or  injustice  of  the  treatment  met  with 
priation  bill  passed  by  Congress  on  May  27,  oy  these  Indians  at  the  hand  of  the  United 
1878,  a  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  States  Government  concerning  their  forcible 
the  Interior  to  expend  the  sum  of  $80,000  for  removal  from  their  lands  in  Dakota  to  the  In- 
the  purpose  of  removing  and  locating  the  dian  Territory,  but  whether  the  United  States 
Ponca  Indians  on  a  new  reservation  near  the  District  Court  had  the  power  to  issue  the  writ 
Kaw  River.  This  second  reservation  is  said  of  Aa&e^f  c<irptM  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and 
to  be  no  less  unhealthy  than  the  first  Under  hear  and  determine  the  case  made  therein.' 
these  circumstances  one  of  the  Ponca  chiefs,  The  District  Attorney  maintained  the  n^- 
Standing  Bear  by  name,  "  to  save  himself  and  tive  on  the  grounds,  among  others,  that  an  In- 
the  survivors  of  his  family,  and  the  remnant  dian  can  not  appear  in  Court,  is  not  entitled 
of  his  little  band  of  followers,  determined  to  to  the  writ  of  hdheoM  eorptu^  and  is  not  a  citi- 
leave  the  Indian  Territory  and  return  to  his  old  zen,  and  that  Indian  tribes  are  not  indepen- 
home  in  Dakota,  where  he  might  live  and  die  in  dent,  but  dependent  communities.  The  pris- 
peace  and  be  buried  with  his  fathers.''  He  in-  oners'  counsel  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
formed  the  agent  of  their  fixed  purpose  to  leave,  the  petition  of  their  clients,  besides  being  just, 
never  to  return,  and  that  he  and  his  followers  was  perfectly  legal ;  that,  whether  they  were 
had  finally,  fully,  and  for  ever  severed  his  and  considered  as  still  belonging  to  the  Ponca  tribe 
their  connection  with  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  of  Indians,  an  independent  community,  or  as  In- 
and  resolved  to  cut  loose  from  the  Government,  dians  individually,  severed  from  all  former  con- 
go  to  work,  become  self-sn staining,  and  adopt  nection  with  that  tribe,  as  they  claimed  to  be, 
the  habits  and  customs  of  a  higher  civiliza-  they  were  legally  entitled  to  the  writ  of  hahtat 
tion.  In  execution  of  this  determination.  Stand-  eorpus,  and  the  Court  had  the  inherent  power 
ing  Bear  with  his  family  and  followers  left  the  both  to  issue  such  writ  and  hear  and  deter- 
reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  at  the  be-  mine  the  case  made  therein.  They  showed 
ginning  of  January,  1879,  and,  after  sixty  days*  also  that  the  Omaha  Indians  had  a  perfect 
travel  across  strange  lands  for  fifteen  hundred  right  to  give  the  relators  part  of  the  land  in 
miles  in  midwinter,  reached  the  reservation  of  their  reservation,  it  being  their  own,  as  they 
the  Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska.  Th6  Omahas,  could  give  it  to  an  alien  coming  to  them  from 
who  speak  the  same  language  and  have  been  any  nation  or  government  on  earth ;  the  United 
long  connected  with  the  Poncas  by  intermar-  States  Government  having  no  legal  power  to 
riage,  welcomed  the  wayfarers  and  bade  them  interfere  with  either.  After  the  argument  had 
remain,  offering  them  land  at  their  choice  to  been  closed  on  the  second  day  of  the  hearing, 
cultivate  for  their  support.  While  thus  stay-  Standing  Bear,  by  an  express  permission  of 
ing  at  the  Omaha  reservation.  Standing  Bear  the  Judge,  personally  addressed  the  Court  in  a 
and  his  followers  were  arrested  by  Brigadier-  short  speech,  stating  in  plain  terms  some  of  the 
General  Crook,  commander  of  the  military  de-  hardships  and  the  mortality  of  his  tribe  and 
partment  of  the  Platte,  and  detained  under  his  family  since  their  compulsory  removal  from 
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their  homes  in  Dakota,  whither  be  ezpresaed 
his  wish  to  retarn.  Judge  Dundy,  in  his  deci- 
sion, on  May  12th,  answered  the  reasons  and 
objections  set  forth  by  the  District  Attorney 
against  the  Indians*  right  to  tlie  writ  of  habetu 
eorpui^  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  the 
case;  establbhed  the  principles  on  which  he 
rested  the  determination  of  the  matter;  and 
concluded  with  the  decision  of  the  following 
points,  and  the  appropriate  order : 

1.  That  an  Indian  is  a  person  within  tho  meaning 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  states,  and  has  therefore  the 
right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  habtag  corpui  in  a  Federal 
court  and  before  a  Federal  ividi^y  in  all  cases  where  he 
may  bo  confined  or  in  custody  under  color  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  or  where  he  is  restrained 
of  liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws. 

2.  Tfaiat  Qeneiil  Crook,  tho  respondent,  being  com- 
mander of  tlio  military  department  of  the  Platte,  has 
custody  of  the  relators  under  color  of  the  authority 
of  tho  United  States,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws 
thereof. 

8.  That  no  lightfUl  authority  exists  for  removing 
by  force  any  of  these  Poncas<to  the  Indian  Territory, 
as  General  Crook  has  been  directed  to  do. 

4.  Indians  poasees  the  inherent  right  of  expatriation 
as  well  as  the  more  fortunate  white  race,  and  have  the 
inalienable  rizht  to  lift  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  so  long  as  thev  obey  laws  and  do  not  tres- 
pass on  forbidden  ground. 

5.  Beixiff  restrained  of  liberty  under  color  of  the  au- 
thority or  the  United  States  and  in  violation  of  the 
laws  thereof,  the  relators  must  be  dischaiged  from 
custody,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  and  in  eze- 
ontion  of  its  mandate,  the  Secretary  of  War  at 
Washington  issued  immediate  orders,  on  May 
18Ui,  that  Standing  Bear  and  his  followers, 
twenty-five  Id  nnmber,  should  be  released; 
upon  which  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

This  case  has  excited  great  sympathy  for  the 
Poncas  among  the  people  of  Uie  country  gen- 
erally, and  a  strong  inclination  to  assist  them 
in  tlie  recovery  of  their  own  laud  and  homes 
in  Dakota,  by  bruiging  the  matter  before  the 
Supreme  Gonrt  for  abjudication.  Well-known 
lawyers  of  Omaha  and  Chicago  have  offered 
their  gratuitous  services  in  defending  the  Pon- 
oas'  rights ;  and  efforts  are  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  snfficient  to  cover  the 
other  expenses  of  the  snit.  To  this  end,  pub- 
lic meetings  have  been  held  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  which  have  been  addressed, 
among  others,  by  Standing  Bear  and  an  edu- 
cated Ponca  girl  called  bright  Eyes. 

NETHERLANDS,  THE,  a  kingdom  of  En- 
rope.  King,  William  III.,  horn  February  19, 
1817;  succeeded  his  father  March  17.  1849. 
He  was  married  first  to  Sophie,  dangnter  of 
King  William  I<  of  Wftrtemberg  (died  June  8, 
1877),  and  secondly  to  Emma,  Princess  of  Wal- 
deck-Pyrmont.  He  has  but  one  son  living, 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Orange,  bom  August  25, 
1851. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  12,781  square 
milet.  The  population  in  December,  1878,  was 
estimated  at  8,981,887.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  each  of  the  provinces  were  as  fol- 
lowa: 


rROvmcES. 


Brabant 

Oeldvrlaod 

Boatb  Holland.. 
North  UoUsad. 

ZeakBd. 

Utrecht. 

>i1esl«id 

Ov«rTBMl 

Oronlngoa 

I>rei)the 

liisbary 


Total 


PofmlatfoB. 


468,66T 
4IH,840 
Ttf6,109 
607.MS 

8^b7S 
278,770 
M^,li4 
117,086 
840,401 


8,981,887 


The  movement  of  population  in  1878  was  as 
follows:  Marriages,  80,710;  births,  150,498; 
deaths.  98,486.  (The  births  and  deaths  include 
the  still-birlhs,  numbering  7,747.) 

In  the  budget  for  1 879,  the  expenditures  and 
revenue  are  estimated  as  follows : 

■XFEXDITUUCa. 

nulck  floifiw. 

1.  BfiTalhooM TN),000 

S.  CaNoet,  tttpreme  state  aathorlUes. 615,480 

8.  Ministry  of  ForeliniAflhlzv. 68^000 

4.  Ministry  of  «)n»tloe 4,488,n8 

Ministry  of  the  laterlor. 6.801,615 

Ministry  of  the  Nftvy 18,188,660 

Ministry  of  Wsr 01,644,000 

PabUcdebt OSs485,000 

Ministry  of  FinaaoA. 17,800,650 

Colonies 1,606,086 

Pablle  works,  commerce,  snd  indastry 22,544,800 

Unforeseen. 0O,UOO 


ft. 
ft. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
13. 


Total 118,781,401 


REVXNUl. 

1.  Direct  taxes 

Land-tax  10,618,651 

Poll-tax 0,750.000 

Patent-tax 8,042.400 

8.  Excise 

Onsptrita 22,400,000 

On  other  llqaors iai?5.i)00 

8.  Taxes  on  stomps,  registration,  Inheritances.. 

4.  Customs 

6.  Taxes  on  gold  and  sUrer  wares 

6.  Domsins 

7.  Post 

8.  Telegraphs 

0.  Lottery 


M,SC6,00T 


88,60^000 

28,460,000 

4,611.040 

866.200 

1,60.%000 

8,600.000 

800,000 

480,000 

148.000 

000,000 

2,260 

1,626,000 

11,200,185 

Total 111,824.60T 

Deficit 6,056,000 

The  financial  estimates  are  alwavs  framed 
with  great  moderation,  mostly  exhibiting  a 
deficit,  which  in  the  final  account  becomes  a 
surplus. 

In  1879  the  national  debt  was  represented 
by  a  capital  of  964,004,052  florius,  divided  as 
follows: 


10. 

11. 

10. 
18. 
14. 


Taxes  on  game  and  fltiherles.. 

PHotagea. , 

Taxes  on  mines 

8tafe  railroads. 

Mlsoellaneoas , 


ravniON  Of  DBBT. 


Debt  bearing  intorast  at  ^  per  cent 
Debt  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent. 
Debt  bearing  interrat  at  ^  per  cent 
Debt  bearing  interest  at  4  p<sr  cent. 
MlsoeUaneous..  •••.....•••.•••.,.. 


Total 

Bearinrno  Intorett. 
Amortlation.. . . . . . 


Total  1R70. 
Total  1878. 


OhpitaL 


601092,P02 
01,822,750 
11,167,000 

210,481,400 


15.802329 

2.780,6S3 

882,620 

8,777,2M 

58,480 


OM.004.050 
10,000,000 


^,760,810 
**  675,666 


964,004.0^0  I  2a48.%018 
021,721,852  I  26.718,678 
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The  army  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  in 
1879  consisted  of  2,039  officers  and  61,486 
men;  the  East  Indian  army  numbered  1,458 
officers  and  88,905  men. 

The  navy  on  July  1, 1879,  consisted  of  100 
steamers,  with  898  guns,  and  14  sailing  vessels, 
with  102  guns;  total,  114  vessels,  with  600 
guns. 

The  merchant  navy  on  January  1, 1879,  con- 
sisted of  1,100  sailing  vessels,  of  806,279  metric 
tons,  and  79  steamers,  of  160,114  metric  tons ; 
total,  1,179  vessels,  of  966,393  metric  tons. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion on  January  1,  1879,  was  1,967  kilometres 


(1  kilometre  =  0*62  Eoglish  mile),  of  whioh 
1,089  were  state  railroads. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  state  telegraph 
lines OD  January  1, 1878,  was  8,519  kilometres; 
aggregate  length  of  wires,  12,862  kilometres; 
number  of  offices,  846;  namber  of  telegrams 
carried  in  1878,  2,452,725;  revenue,  791,000 
florins;  expenditures,  1,181,160 florins. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1878  was  1,299. 
The  number  of  inland  letters  was  40,704,846 ; 
of  foreign  letters,  11,698,212 ;  of  postal  cards, 
12,672,744;  and  of  newspapers,  etc.,  8?,797,742. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1878  was  as 
follows :  • 


KMTRAKCES  AND 

LAJ>KK. 

a  BALLAST. 

TOTAL. 

CLEARANCHS. 

▼mmIi. 

ToDft.      . 

VMMllk 

Ten*. 

VmwIi. 

Ton*. 

Baxlivo  Yesssls  : 

KptprM 

8,e54 

1,205 

4,868 
8,288 

2,861,210 

6C9,S06 

6,041,488 
4,2C8,600 

286 

2,276 

104 
1,216 

8,755 
1,935,206 

141,078 
1,&51,441 

8,600 
8,571 

4,462 

4,449 

2,€18,766 
2,C35,009 

e.168,461 
6,1S5,C41 

Cleared 

BrBAMKxe: 

Entpwl. 

Okared 

The  imports  and  exports  in  1877  wero  as 
follows  (in  florins) : 


COUNTRIES. 

bnportk 

OreatBritaln 

ZoW^wfiln 

205,779,000 

lS6,10a,000 

7,886,000 

157,000 

106,611,000 

56,573,000 

474,000 

11,9:6,000 

16,020,000 

2357,000 

5,834,030 

1,50?,000 

4,438,000 

181.612,000 
2X6^672.000 

Hanfte  towns 

12.8Ga0U0 

AastrlA-HnngEiy 

20,000 

Belgium....  T..'. 

90.293.000 

BtiMia... 

7i>20.000 

Denmark 

2,317,000 
7,550,000 
7,014,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 

FraDoe. 

Italy 

7,8:8,000 
22:,CC0 

Bpaln 

Portugal 

7:7,000 

Other  countries. 

1,840,000 

" '  ~ ' ' 

1.  EvBora 

606,284,000 

48a,024,oro 

Fnlted  States 

89,089,000 

823,000 

433,000 

l,53n,CO0 

6,332,000 

1,014,000 

8,076,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bico 

Bnixfl. . .     . .     . 

402,000 

Bio  de  la  Plata 

570,000 

Peru. 

Other  American  countries. . . . 

1,197,000 

2.  Ambsioa 

49,670,000 

6,145,000 

Britisb  East  Indies 

14,749,000 

87,000 

1,837,000 

251,000 

China. 

Japan 

8.  Asia 

16,288,000 

251,000 

4.  AniCA 

4,622,000 

1,014,000 

5.  Othem  CotrnTBSM 

688,000 

16.000 

Total  foreign  connMes. 

676,297,000 

498,450,000 

Duron  CoLoims : 

Jaya 

74,169,000 
469,000 

117,720,000 

Dutch  West  Indies 

817,000 

Total  Dutch  colonies. . . 

74,688,000 

47,087,000 

Orand  total.. 

760,985,000 

5414)87,000 

native  population  of  the  other  colonies  is  not 
known.  The  foreign  population  was  as  fol- 
lows in  1876:  Europeans,  64,280;  Chinese, 
819,137;  Arabians,  14,988;  Hindoos  and  oth- 
ers, 9,853.  In  America,  Surinam,  or  Dutch 
Guiaua,  had  in  1877  a  population  of  68,531 ; 
and  the  island  of  Curasao,  41,870. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Dutch,  colonies 
for  the  year  1879  were  as  follows : 


COLONIES. 


East  Indies... 

Surinam 

West  Indies.. 


141,<£0,166 

1,284,600 

867,896 


KspcodltefM. 


notfaM. 

15Q,14r),758 

l,6t2,2C8 

64(;,0£5 


Dcfictt. 


6,706,5S7 
447,608 
272.129 


The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  consid- 
erably larger  and  more  populous  than  the  conn- 
try  itself.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  661,400 
Fonare  miles.  In  the  East  Indies,  Java  and 
Madura  have  a  population  of  18,515,414.    The 


The  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  colonies  in 
1876  was  as  follows:  Imports,  121,511,000 
florins;  exports,  213,519,000.  The  movement 
of  shipping  in  the  East  Indian  ports  in  1876 
was  as  follows:  Entered,  7,868  vessels,  of  1,- 
529,458  tons ;  cleared,  7,550  vessels,  of  1,596,- 
088  tons.  The  commercial  navy  in  the  same 
year  consisted  of  1,884  vessels,  of  130,266  tons. 

Java  had  871  kilometres  of  railroad  in  1879. 
The  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  operation  on 
Java  and  Sumatra  in  1877  was  6,958  kilome- 
tres, and  of  lines  5,654  kilometres.  The  total 
number  of  dispatches  sent  in  1877  was  360,822 ; 
number  of  stations,  67.  The  number  of  letters 
sent  through  t^e  East  Indian  mails  was  3,550,- 
401 ;  number  of  papers,  etc.,  sent  to  the  differ^ 
ent  islands,  1,777,889;  weight  of  the  papers 
sent  abroad,  48,784  kilogrammes  (1  kilogramme 
=  2*2  pounds) ;  number  of  postal  cards  sold, 
295,268. 

M.  de  Roc  van  Andewerelt,  tbe  Minister  of 
War,  died  on  December  80,  1878,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1879,  Lieutenant-Colonel  den  Beer  Poor- 
tugael  was  appointed  in  his  place.  M.  van 
Bosse,  Minister  of  the  Oolonies,  who  died  on 
February  21st,  was  replaced  in  March  by  Otto 
van  Bees,  the  former  President  of  the  Council 
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for  India.    In  Jaly  the  entire  Ministry  resigned,  the  State  XJnirersity  bj  Joint  ballot  of  the  two 

The  reason  for  this  step  was  that  serious  differ-  Hoases. 

Mioes  had  arisen  between  the  Ministry  and  the       The  most  important  of  the  namerons  acts  of 

King  on  an  important  oonstitational  question,  a  public  character  passed  at  this  session  were 

The  Ministry  desired  to  increase  the  nami)er  of  the  following:  To  pay  the  State  debt  proper, 

membera  of  each  Ohamber,  and  also  to  change  and  to  purchase  Territorial  l)onds ;  fixing  the 

the  Qualification  of  voters,  and  resigned  because  State  tax  at  fifty-five  cents  on  every  hundred 

the  king  did  not  favor  the  plan.    On  August  dollars ;    exempting    from   taxation  widows* 

18th  a  new  Ministry  was  formed,  as  follows:  property  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dol- 

Lynden  van  Sandenberg,  President  and  Minis-  lars ;  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Equalization ; 

ter  of  Foreign  affairs;  Six,  Interior;  Modder*  to  redistrict  the  State;  to  encourage thegrow- 

man,  Justice ;  S.  Vissering,  Finance ;  Taelman  ing  of  trees ;  appropriating  ten  thousand  dol- 

Kip,  Navy ;  Oolonel  Reuther,  War ;  Van  6ol-  lars  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  of  Reno, 

stein,  Oolonies;  Klerck,  Oomnoierce  and  Indus-  Among  the  joint  resolutions  were  the  follow- 

try.  ing:  Instructing  the  State  Representatives  in 

The  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  Congress  '^  to  support  the  bill  limiting  the 

occupied  the  attention  of  the  Ohambera  during  number  of  Chinese  to  be  brought  to  the  Uni- 

the  spring  session,  was  passed  on  May  28th  by  ted  States  to  fifteen  for  each  vessel  and  voy- 

69  to  14  votes.    It  proposed  extensive  fortifica-  age,"  and  others  tending  to  discourage  the  em- 

tioDs  on  the  coast.  plojment  of  Chinese  in  the  State,  and  give 

In  opening  the  Chambers  on  September  15th,  white  men  a  better  chance ;  asking  of  Con- 

the  King  dwelt  upou  the  distress  uuder  whioli  gross  an  extension  of  time  (ten  years)  in  which 

industry,  commerce,  and  navigation  were  labor-  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  re- 

ing,  and  upon  the  poor  harvesL    These  causes,  speoting  the  use  of  Ixinds  granted  the  State  for 

it  was  to  be  feared,  would  result  in  a  decline  in  educational  purposes. 

the  yield  of  some  of  the  imposts,  and  a  neoes-        In  order  to  give  uniformity  to  the  legislative 

sitj  for  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  Trea-  action  relative  to  railroads,  a  resolution  was 

sury.    He  announced  that,  for  the  purposs  of  adopted  bj  the  Lower  House  appointing  a 

promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  select  committee  of  one  member  from  each 

Government  would  maintain  the  salutary  prin-  county  "  to  prepare  a  bill  to  regulate  fare  and 

ciples  of  free  trade,  and  would  propose  mea-  freight  rates  on  railroads  " ;  and  a  concurrent 

sures  for  the  improvement  of  the  -means  of  resolution  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  on 

communication.  February  6th,  '*  referring  all  railroad  bills  to  a 

The  fall  session  of  the  Chambers  was  oocu-  joint  select  committee  of  fourteen."  On  Feb- 
pied  with  the  discussion  of  the  budgets  of  the  ruary  2oth  the  committee  presented  a  majority 
kingiom  and  of  tne  East  Indian  colonies  for  report  against  the  railroad  bills,  which  was 
1880,  which  were  both  voted  by  the  Chambers,  sustained.  A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
The  former  showed  a  deficit  of  8,000,000  fior-  fares  and  freights  on  railroads  operated  whoUy 
ins,  and  the  latter  of  6,000,000  florins,  which  or  in  part  within  the  State  passed  the  House 
was,  however,  reduced  to  2,500,000  florins  by  of  Representatives  on  January  80th  by  an  al- 
the  increased  sale  of  tobacco.  The  duty  on  most  unanimous  vote ;  it  passed  also  the  Sen- 
sugar  was  slightly  increased.  ate  on   February  4th,  with  an  amendment, 

On  January  7th  the  King  was  married  to  which  applies  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the 

Princess  Emma  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  at  Arol-  local  roads  of  the  State,  considered  as  inde- 

sen  in  the  principality  of  Walaeck.    She  is  the  pendent  and  having  no  connection  in  the  sense 

third  daughter  of  Prince  George  of  Waldeck,  of  their  being  a  continuous  line  with  the  Cen- 

and  was  born  August  2,  1858.  tral  Pacific.    It  provides  that  their  fares  and 

The  war  in  Acheen  was  declared  by  the  Gt>v-  freights  shall  be  regulated  directly  by  the  laws 

emment  to  be  virtually  at  an  end  at  the  close  of  of  the  State,  and  not  indirectly  by  *'  schedules, 

the  year,  but  the  Batavian  journals  described  rates,  agreements,  or  contracts  *'  of  any  ont- 

the  condition  of  the  country  as  being  far  from  side  railroad  company  whose  line  operates  also 

satisfactory.  within  the  State.    The  charges  of  transporta- 

NEVADA.    The  Legislature  of  this  State  tion,   especially  for  merchandise,  have  been 

opened  its  session  of  1879  in  the  first  week  of  thereby  greatly  reduced.     The  reduction  on 

January,  and  closed  it  by  adjourning  nne  di$  the  Virginia  and  Trnckee  rosd,  as  appears 

on  March  6th,  when  the  time  of  its  duration  from  a  detailed  statement  made  by  its  freight 

expired  by  constitutional  limitation.  agent  in  March,  1879,  ranges  from  one  fifth  to 

On  January  14th  the  two  Houses  separately  28  per  cent.,  running  through  almost  all  the 
voted  for  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sena-  intermediate  numbers  between  these  two  ex- 
tor,  the  official  term  of  the  present  incumbent,  tremes,  according  to  the  various  classes  of 
John  P.  Jones,  expiring  on  March  8d.  Mr.  goods  transported,  and  the  distances  between 
Jones  was  reelected,  the  vote  being  as  follows:  the  several  points  on  the  line.  The  company 
In  the  Senate— Jones  19,  A.  M.  Hillhouse  6;  estimates  the  decrease  in  its  gross  earnings  at 
in  the  House— Jones  41,  Hillhouse  8.  12^  to  16  per  cent.,  which  is  considered  equiv- 

On  January  21st  W.  W.  Bishop,  T.  N.  Stone,  alent  to  a  diminution  of  over  80  per  cent,  in 

and  J.  S.  Mayhugh  were  elected  Regents  of  the  net  proceeds. 

vot.  XIX, — 42    A 
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The  mines  of  precioos  ores,  which  form  the  The  following  official  abstract  statement,  relat- 

most  important  among  the  material  resonrces  ing  to  mines  in  Storej  Conntj  for  the  qoarter 

of  Nevada,  seem  to  be  increasing  in  number  ending  Jane  80,  1879,  will  give  an  idea  of  tLeir 

as  well  as  extent  of  operations,  tbey  being  gen-  vield,  expense,  proceeds,  and  of  the  taxes  col- 

erally  under  able  and  energetic  management.  lected  on  them  by  the  State : 


MAMX  or  MINK  OS  OWNKBS. 


California  Mining  Company 

ConaoUdated  Vix^^inia  jilnlng  Company 

Cholkr  Kilning  Company.  

Joatioe  Mining  Company 

CooBolidated  Imperial  Mining  Co.  (C.  C.  Btevenaon). 

Ophir  Mining  Company 

Potoai  Mining  Company 

Silver  Hill  Mining  Company 

Sierra  Nevada  l£ning  Company 

Trojan  Mining  Company 

TAiLnrcf. 

Thomas  Hnlly,  Boaaell  Brothers' Mill 

Mariposa  Mi  1 

Omega  Mill 


OBSSX- 

TKAOTBD. 


t9,099 

8 

124 

8,8£0 

4^7 

8 

6BS 

1,800 

l;W7 


40T 

2,296 

12,618 


$903,005  51 

620.428  18 

124  97 

795  48 

81,925  50 

S69,C86  26 

124  27 

4,507  99 

110,418  67 

18,888  55 


4,480  00 

89,477  97 

180,846  71 


Total  oott. 


$876,787  64 
86^197  48 

""wi'oo 

84,M8  20 
267,078  55 

"6.27«"66 

211.415  79 

21,728  45 


4,080  00 
15,&66  64 
77,881  45 


KfltyleMer 
vmliw  ea  which 


l^tali 

ofl 


$626,217  87 

255,260  65 

124  27 

79  55 

6,n86  10 

107,684  61 

124  27 

450  60 

44,165  07 

1,888  66 


448  00 
18,509  12 
49,465  86 


$18,680  74 

9,061  75 

4  41 

20$ 

168  82 

8,821  02 

4  41 

II  50 

1,667  86 

82  74 


11  42 

479  57 
1,261  86 


The  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  yielded 
bj  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California 
mines,  respectivelj,  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1879,  was  as  follows: 


MINES. 


OOireOLXDAXXD  ToonnA. 


Janoary.. 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

Jmie..... 


Odd. 


$65,500 
131,000 
198,600 
13J,S00 
68.000 
68,800 


flDrw. 


Totals 


oixnrosviA. 


January.. 
February. 
March... 
April .... 

May 

June 


Totals 

Consolidated  Virginia. 


ToUls 


$372,200 


$74,200 
165,100 
244.800 
207,800 
70,800 
60,700 


To«d. 


$189,700 
296,100 
488,400 
£40,100 
158,800 
127,800 


$S22,400  $1,494,600 


$174,900 

88,300 

214,400, 

294,400i 

181,900' 

92,400, 


$940,8':O 
672,300' 


$150,900 

$825,800 

62,600 

165,900 

246,b00 

461,800 

287,700 

487,100 

93,800 

280,200 

98,600 

186,030 

$910,000 

$1,856,800 

622,400 

1,484,600 

$1,618,500,  $1,782,400;  $8,850,900 


On  June  80th  the  Sutro  Tunnel  was  actually 
opened  to  discharge  the  water  of  the  flooded 
mines,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  with  extraor- 
dinary festivities.  The  .following  particulars 
of  the  opening  were  written  by  a  newspaper 
correspondent  on  the  same  day : 

The  final  completion  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  for  the 
reooption  of  the  water  from  the  Comstock  mines,  was 
celebrated  in  the  Carson  Valloy  to-night.  After  ten 
years  of  ceasoless  labor  day  and  night,  and  the  expen- 
diture of  $6,000,000,  the  poweiful  engine  of  the  com- 
bination shaft  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  and  Savage 
mines  was  started  up  this  morning  at  precisely  6 
o'clock,  discharging  the  water  into  the  Sutro  Tunnel, 
at  the  mouth  of  wmch  it  made  its  appearance  in  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutea,  showing  a  temperature  at 
first  of  101*,  which  ^dually  increaaed  to  118'  in  eight 
hours.  The  water  in  the  lona-drownod-out  mines  wa» 
lowered  one  hundred  feet.  Eveirthins:  worked  well. 
The  wooden  boxes,  constructed  of  three-inch  toncfued 
und  grooved  Sierra  Nevada  pine,  did  not  show  a  leak. 
No  steam  escaped  firom  them,  so  that  the  tunnel  showed 


barely  an  increase  of  temperature  after  the  hot  water 
WB0  turned  on. 

Among  the  natural  resources  of  Nevada,  the 
great  forests  which  cover  a  large  proportion 
of  her  surface  appear  conspicuous ;  ana,  of  all 
trees  that  grow  on  her  soil,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  nut-pine,  for  its  utility  on  ac- 
count both  of  the  wood,  which  may  be  put  to 
a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  exquisite  taste.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  It : 

It  furnishes  f\iel,  charcoal,  and  timber  for  the  mines, 
and  together  with  the  enduring  juniper,  so  generally 
associated  with  it,  supplies  the  rancncs  wiUi  abun- 
dance of  firewood  and  rencing.  Many  a  square  mile  ' 
has  already  been  denuded  in  supplying  these  demands, 
but,  80  great  is  the  area  covered  by  it^  no  appreciable 
loss  has  aa  yet  been  sustained,  besides  its  general 
uses,  this  tree  yields  edible  nuts,  which  are  excellent 
aa  food,  and  in  fhiitful  seasons  the  pine-nut  crop  of 
Nevada  is  perhaps  greater  than  the  entire  wheat-crop 
of  California.  The  Indians  alone  appreciate  this  por- 
tion of  nature's  bountv,  and  celebrate  the  harvest- 
home  with  dancing  ana  feasting.  The  cones,  which 
are  a  bright  grass-green  in  color,  and  about  two  inch- 
es long  by  one  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are  beaten  off 
with  poles  just  before  the  scales  open,  gathered  in  hemps 
of  several  ouahels,  and  lightly  scorched  by  burning  a 
thin  covering  of  brushwood  over  them.  The  resin  with 
wluch  the  cones  are  bedraggled  ia  thus  burned  off,  the 
nuts  slightly  roasted,  ana  the  scales  made  to  oven* 
Then  they  are  illowcd  to  dry  in  the  sun,  after  which 
the  nuts  are  eaally  thrcahod  out  and  are  ready  to  be 
stored  away.  The^  are  about  half  an  inch  long  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pointed  at  the  upper 
end,  rounded  at  the  base,  light  brown  in  general  color, 
and  handsomely  dotted  wiui  purple,  like  birds'  eggs. 
The  shells  are  thin,  and  may  oe  crushed  between  the 
thumb  and  finji^r.  The  kernels  are  white  and  waxr- 
looking,  becoming  brown  by  roasting,  sweet  and  deu- 
cioua  to  every  palate,  and  ore  eaten  by  birds,  squirrels, 
dogs,  horses,  and  men.  When  the  crop  is  abundant 
the  Indians  bring  in  large  quantitiea  lor  sale;  then 
they  are  eaten  around  every  fireside  in  the  State,  and 
oftentimes  fed  to  horses  instead  of  barley.  Long  be- 
fore the  harvest-time,  which  is  in  September  ana  Oo- 
tober,  the  Indians  cloaely  examine  the  trees,  and  as 
the  cones  require  two  years  to  mature  f^om  the  first 
appearance  or  the  little  red  rosettes  of  the  fertile  flow- 
ers, the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  crop  may  bo  pre- 
dicted more  tlian  a  year  in  advance,     n  hen  the  nar- 
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▼est  leaaon  arrirei.  the  Indians  abandon  all  other  atarretheGoremmentVwithlioldingneoeaaarytup- 

ponuits,  and,  assembrmg  at  some  central  point,  soatter  pUea,  because  the  Proaideut  will  not  approve  of  lans- 

in  all  directions  to  gather  the  nuta.    Ola  and  young  lation  that  he  is  oonstitutlonaU/  bound  to  veto  ix  he 

are  busy,  and  in  a  tew  weeks  they  obtain  enough  to  does  not  approve  of  it    **  A  refusal  to  vote  the  ap- 

last  thein  all  winter.    ThoM  nnta  are  their  main  de-  propriations  is  revolutionary ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  revo- 

pendenoe,  their  staff  of  life,  thmr  bread.  lution." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.     The  official  term  of  forwarded  to  i2e^  President  and  to  each  of  our  own 

Bdnbridge  Wadleigh,  one  of  the  United  States  delegation  in  Congress. 

Senators  from  New  Hampshire,  having  expired  -«     ,             .              i      ^       r  ^    -,,,  ^ 

on  March  8,  1879,  and  the  election  of  his  iuo-  P®  J^°«  ^^^^'^^  ^*»  ^]^  ^»  -V**^  ^^^^-  , 

oessor  by  the  State  Legislature  being  necea-  ^Two  acts  were  passed  in  the  Interest  of 

sarily  delayed  tiU  its  meeting  for  the  regular  c^^^reo,  entiUed    *  An  act   prohibiting  the 

session  in  June,  Governor  Presoott  appointed  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of 

Charles  H.  Bell  of  Exeter  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  »»®  ^r  manufactnrmg  corporations,"  and  «  An 

the  mean  time.    The  Governor's  letters  having  act  to  provide  for  the  better  protection  of 

been  duly  presented  in  the  United  States  Sen-  destitute  and  abused  chUdren. ' 

ate,  that  body  referred  the  matter  to  ito  Com-  '  f]»  act  to  protect  the  nghts  of  citizens  of 

mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  which  re-  «"»  State,  holding  claims  agamst  other  States," 

ported  against  Mr.  Bell's  admission,  by  a  vote  ^^  ^^  commented  upon  by  the  press  of  the 

of  6  to  8.    The  Senate,  however,  admitted  Mr.  conptiy  generally,  bemg  regarded  ^  leveled 

Bell— yeas  85,  nays  28.  against  the  so-called  repudiating  States,  to 

The  regular  June  session  of  the  Legislature,  make  them  pay  any  bond  once  issued  by  them, 

the  first  of  the  biennial  sessions,  commenced  though  irfterward  repudi^ ;  the  State  of  New 

on  June  4th.    Jacob  H.  Gallinger  was  elected  Hampshire  aasuminj?,  under  wrtain  conditions. 

President  of  the  Senate,  and  Henry  H.  Huse  ^  personate  any  pnvate  holder  of  such  bonds 

Speaker   of    the   House  of  Representotives.  among  her  citizens,  and  mhia  interest  to  sue 

Both  were  Republicans.    The  votes  stood  15  "^^  other  State  m  t^ie  Union  before  the  8u- 

to  8  in  the  Senate,  and  163  to  101  in  the  Lower  P^^"®  2.?°'**  ^^.^®  ^°i  .    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  P'*'" 

House.  P^®*    ^^®  ^xuan  provisions  of  the  act  are  as 

A  ballot  was  taken  by  the  two  Houses  for  ">l^o^*  • 

the  election  of  United  States  Senator  on  June  ^  SEonosJ,  Whenever  any  dtixen  of  this  State  shall 
17th;  the 

Plymouth,  ^ ^ 

Littleton,  Democrat    The  votes  were  20  for  shall  t^jmst'due  and  unpaid,  raoh^dtizen  so  holding 

Blair  and  4  for  Bingham  in  the  Senate,  and  161  "aoh  ohum  may  assign  the  same  to  the  State  of  New 

and  98  respectively  in  the  House  of  Represen-  ^"^P!^'J»°^,,^®P?i5  ^  ™«5."^V?^{?  ^"^^^ 

tAtio<»fl       r            J                                    r  executed  and  acknowledged,  together  with  all  the  evi- 

lauves.        ^^„    ,    .  .  ^              ,.       ^,     »     .  dence  necessary  to  substantiato  such  daim,  with  the 

On  June  18th,  in  jomt  convention,  the  Legis-  Attorney-General  of  the  State. 

lature  elected  the  following  State  officers  for  Sao.  2.  Upon  such  deposit  beuur  made,  it  shall  be 

the  term  of  two  years  by  baU.)t :  Secretary  of  th«  du^r  of  the  Attomey-GcnenJ  to  examine  such 

state.  AiB.  Thompson;  State  Treasurer.  Solon  & S'^te&fcLTt.l JS ISd'S 

A.  Garter ;  Commiasary-General,  Hanjamm  F.  tie  to  enforce,  vested  by  such  assignment  in  theStnto 

Baokley ;  State  Prmter,  John  B.  Clarke.  of  New  Hampshire,  he,  the  Attorney-General,  shall, 

On  June  20th  the  following  joint  resolution  upon  the  assignor  of  such  claim  depositing  with  him 

was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  made  a  spe-  '"^  «»™  "f  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Attorney-General,  ahall  deem 

.1       1                                      ^                          *^  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  and  disbursements 

oiai  oraer.  incident  to,  or  which  may  become  incident  to,  the 

Jietolv^d^  by  ths  S^nats  and  Houh  of  Bepretmtativa  collection  of  said  daim,  brinff  such  suits,  actions,  or 

in  General  Court  convened :  proceeding  in  the  name  of  we  State  of  Mew  Hunp- 

1.  That  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  the  military  shire,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as 
ought  to  be  under  strict  subordination  to  and  gov-  he,  the  said  Attorney-General,  shall  deem  necessaiy 
crnod  by  the  dvil  power.  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  due  upon  such  claim : 

2.  Tlut  we  approve  the  several  vetoes  by  the  Presi-  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Attomev-General 
dent  of  tlie  United  States  wherein  he  hai  flrmlv  upheld  to  prosecute  tnch  action  or  actions  to  final  Judgment, 
his  constitutional  power  against  the  threat  and  attempt  ana  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  after 
to  withhold  necessary  supplies  to  the  Government,  un-  judgment  for  the  collection  of  said  claim,  and  to  carry 
loss  he  should  approve  legislation  that  he  does  not  ap-  such  judgment  into  effect,  or,  with  the  oonsent  of  the 
prove ;  and  we  pledge  him  our  continued  support  m  assignor,  to  oompromiijc,  adjust,  and  settle  said  daim- 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Executive  and  tne  na-  before  or  after  judgment. 

tional  supremacy. 

8.  That  we  approve  the  action  of  the  Republican  A  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  was  long 

Senatora  and  Representatives  in  Congress  in  exposing  and  warmly  debated,  and  at  last  indefinitely 

suad  resisting  the  scheme  of  the  m^jonty  to  cfeprive  postponed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

the  national  authority  of  all  power  to  keep  the  peace  1.  ^  iu*:««  «J  t.,i».  it*k   v«.  «  J^f^  r^f  iaa  «^^«» 

and  secure  fVee  and  honest  Voting  at  nAional  *elec-  the  sitting  of  July  17th,  by  a  vote  of  166  yeas 

tions :  and  we  plod^  them  our  continued  support  in  to  86  nays. 

resisting  all  such  disoiganiaing  and  revolutionary  de-  The  measure  asking  relief  of  the  people  from 

•*«?••                 ,                 ^.  ..    ^   .      .         ,  the  exorbitant  rates  and  unjust  discrimina- 

^v'^l^n^^^'^p'iW^i^S'S'WSj  tion.  to  the  conveyance  of  p«^„ger.  .nd  mer- 

to  revive  the  dogma  of  State  supremacy,  to  rekindle  chandise,  practiced  by  the  railway  companies 

the  flames  of  Agonal  animosity,  and  to  stop  and  operating  in  New  Hampshire,  was  considered 
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as  the  most  important  of  the  Bession.  The  act 
faUed  to  pass,  becaase  of  the  strong  opposition 
of  a  large  number  of  members  in  both  Honses ; 
and  its  failure  is  reckoned  a  discredit  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  nnder  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1877  to  compile  the  pub- 
lic statutes  of  the  State  tiien  in  force,  including 
those  of  that  year's  session,  and  to  make  such 
changes  and  alterations  in  the  existing  laws 
as  they  might  deem  necessary  on  account  of 
the  constitutional  amendments  shorUy  before 
adopted,  and  also  on  account  of  any  change  that 
might  be  made  in  the  time  of  holding  the  elec- 
tion of  town  officers,  or  in  the  tenure  of  office 
of  such  officers,  ri'ported  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors to  the  Legislature  at  this  session.  Their 
report,  after  examination  and  slight  modifi- 
cation, was  approTcd  by  both  Houses,  and  on 
their  order  published  before  the  end  of  the  year 
as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
this  new  body  of  State  laws  Ooyemor  Head,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1679,  avers 
not  only  that  "  numerous  verbal  mistakes  oc- 
cur,*' but  also  that  "  certain  statutes  have  been 
left  incomplete,  ambiguous,  or  in  seeming  con- 
flict with  each  other,''  requesting  them  to  cor- 
rect its  many  imperfections,  of  which  he  men- 
tions some  particular  instances.  A  law  was 
accordingly  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

The  State  income  and  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  81, 1879,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beeelpts  from  all  Manw,  Indudtniir  $18^.09 
oash  on  hand  St  tb^begiaiiliiff  of  the  jair,  June 
1,1878 $1,178,104  16 

I>l»ban«iB«Bt«  OB  all  aooonnta 1,109^7  90 

OaahonhaiidJniie  1,1879 $68,706  90 

The  revenue  from  State  tax,  riulroad  and  in- 
surance taxes,  and  other  sources,  for  the  same 
year,  was  $525,884.43.    The  expenses  were : 

Ordinaiy $999,898  60 

Bztraordlnary 188.986  77 

latarMtpaid. 906,069  84 

Total $M8,900  96 

Sacoeaa  of  ezponaaa  OTor  reronne $48^860  88 

Among  the  items  of  extrsordinary  expenses 
last  year  was  the  sum  of  $94,704.40  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  State-Prison  building. 

The  valuation  of  property  and  apportionment 
of  State  tax  in  the  various  counties,  as  made 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


oouifms. 

TaluHioa. 

AppOHiOBIBiBl. 

Bookinirhara 

Stnuiord ....     ....•.••.  .. 

$28,7n.969 

22,44M,606 

8,607,196 

7,006,061 

81,788,649 

61,Mfi,017 

91,940^ 

10,407.670 

18,667,670 

6^,686 

$189  04 
108  96 

Belknap 

41  03 

Carroll 

84  10 

Merrimack 

184  84 

H  Ul  aboroogh 

949  06 

Gheahire 

109  69 

SnlliTao 

60  98 

Oraffeoa 

90  90 

Cooa... 

81  09 

Jiotal 

$906,969,017 

$1,000  00 

Number  of  ratoble  polls,  86,704. 

The  valuation  in  1876  was  $198,660,859, 
showing  an  increase  of  $7,298,696.  This  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property  within  tbe  State 
is  considered  to  be  wholly  or  mostly  the  result 
of  the  inventory  law  enacted  in  1878,  for  as- 
sessment purposes. 

The  public  debt  of  New  Hampshire  on  June 
1,  1879,  was  as  follows : 

UabtUttea $8,688,606  90 

A«aeta 60.002  80 

H«t  Indabtadoeaa $8,078;060  90 

On  June  1, 1878,  it  was: 

Llabilitlea $8,044,608  24 

Aaaeto 14,818  17 

Net  indebtodiMM $8,060490  07 

Inereaae  of  debt  dnriogr  the  Tear 
lb79 $48J860  8$ 

On  the  principal  of  the  State  debt  the  sum 
of  $183,400  was  paid  in  1878,  namely  :  State 
bonds,  $101,000;  State  notes,  $82,400. 

*^  An  act  to  amend  the  existing  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  annual  invoice  of  polls  and  taxable 
property  ''was  passed.    The  substance  of  its 
chief  provisions  is  as  follows :  Every  person  or 
corporation  liable  to  taxation  is  reouired  to  re- 
turn under  oath  an  inventory  of  nis  or  their 
taxable  property,  and  its  value,  by  filling  blanks 
distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  that 
purpose.    Tbe  oath  required  of  the  tax-payer 
Is  to  the  effect  that  the  inventory  returned  by 
him  contains  a  true  statement  of  all  his  prop- 
erty liable  to  taxation.    If  this  sworn  inven- 
tory is  found  by  the  assessors,  on  examination, 
to  be  honestly  made  and  exact  according  to 
law,  they  shall  assess  the  tax-payer's  property 
upon  the  basis  of  the  value  set  down  for  it  by 
himself;  but  "  if  any  such  person  or  corpora- 
tion shaQ  willfully  omit  to  make  such  invento- 
ry or  to  answer  any  interrogatory  therein,  as 
required,  or  shall  make  any  false  answer  or 
statement  therein,  or  in  relation  to  the  estate 
or  property  for  which  he  is  taxable,  or  if  such 
Selectmen  or  assessors  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
such  inventory  so  returned  does  not  contain  a 
full,  true,  and  correct  statement  of  the  estate 
and  property  for  which  such  person  or  corpo- 
ration is  taxable,  according  to  the  requirement 
of  such  interrogatories,  and  that  there  has  been 
such  willful  omission  or  false  answer  or  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  said  person  or  corporation, 
the  selectmen  or  assessors  shall  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  and  in  such  way  and  man- 
ner as  they  may  be  able,  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  property  and  estate  for  which,  in  their 
opinion,  he  is  liable  to  be  taxed,  and  shall  then 
set  down  to  such  person  or  corporation,  by  way 
of  doomage,  four  times  as  much  as  such  estate 
and  property,  if  honestly  inventoried  and  re- 
turned, womd  be  legally  taxable." 

The  condition  of  the  savings  banks,  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  deposits,  number  of  deposi- 
tors, and  other  particulars,  for  the  last  year,  is 
as  follows : 
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Whole anmber  of MTtiifB  baaks  to  New  HJUDpebire..        M 

Kamber  of  depoelton 87,8vS7 

Deoreeao  In  the  number  of  depoeitora  the  peat  year. .     4,2M 

LLiBiLmia. 

Total  amount  of  deposita |2e,2SS,186  00 

Deoreaae  In  the  amount  of  depoaita  dorinc  the 

paatyear ...      2,007,413  91 

Borplna,  1879 1,1^M7  91 

Onarantee  fhnd.  1879 704,284  27 

Temporary  k>ana,  1879 20,978  04 

Total  UabOitlea,  1S79 |28,ld8,961  81 

RKSOUBCES. 

Loans  by  note  on  reaL  penonal,  aii4  ooDateral 
security $14,521,719  46 

InToatments  in  bonds  and  stocks. 11,578,748  4& 

Seal  estate,  bank  flxtorea,  sbmI  mlscellaiieoas 
Items 1.222,05188 

Osshonhand 880,444  04 

TotalasseU $28482,961  81 

The  operations  of  insuranoe  companies  of  ra- 
rioos  descriptions  doing  business  in  the  State 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  large.  Tlie  gross 
amoant  of  premiums  paid  to  fire-insurance 
companies  in  1878  was  nearly  $445, 000,  of  which 
$417,764.92  wus  paid  to  stock  companies  of 
other  States  and  countries  licensed  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  remainder  to  mutual  com- 
panies in  the  State.  The  foUowing  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  operations  of  the  stock  companies 
for  1878:  Total  risks  written  in  1878,  $38,- 
816,8S8 ;  risks  in  force  on  December  81, 1878, 
$50,646,652;  amount  of  premiums  received, 
$417,764;  amount  of  losses  paid,  $366,848; 

Proportion  of  losses  to  premiums,  86  per  cent 
he  receipts  of  life  and  accident  insurance  com- 
panies upon  their  polides  in  New  Hampshire 
were  $260,883.77,  and  the  amount  paid  by 
them  to  representatives  of  insured  persons  waa 
$219,484.28.  These  sums  do  not  include  the 
receipts  and  payments  of  the  *^  mutual  relief 
associations  "  organized  among  the  members 
of  secret  societies  and  others  in  the  State. 

The  education  of  youth  in  the  State  appears 
to  continue  in  its  healthy  condition.  The  State 
Normal  School  at  Plymouth  is  said  to  be  in  a 
more  satisfactory  condition  than  ever  before. 

The  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  the  be^ 

S 'inning  of  June,  1879,  contained  275  patients^ 
esides  these  there  are  a  great  number  of  that 
unfortunate  class  in  the  State,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  kept  by  their  respective  fami- 
lies at  home,  because  they  can  not  afford  to  pay 
the  weekly  rate  for  board  and  attendance  at 
the  asylum. 

The  indigent  deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  feeble- 
minded of  New  Hampshire  are  kept  at  the 
charge  of  the  State  in  institutions  or  schools  in 
Oonnectiout  and  Massachusetts.  Their  number 
in  New  Hampshire  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing.  For  their  support,  clothing,  and 
education,  the  Legislature  of  1879  appropriated 
the  annual  sums  of  five  thousand,  four  thou- 
sand, and  one  thousand  dollars  respectively. 

The  State  Penitentiary  continues  under  ez- 
oellent  management  in  all  respects,  the  con- 
victs being  constantly  employed  in  profitable 
work,  which  is  the  making  of  bedsteads. 
There  were  68,000  beadsteads  manufootured 


there  last  year,  16,000  of  which  were  sold  to 
the  New  England  States,  20,000  to  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  88,000  to 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  other  Southern  States 
and  California.  The  earnings  of  the  prison  for 
the  year  were  $23,618.05;  the  expenses,  $17,- 
492.51;  leaving  $6,126.54  as  net  earnings. 
This  seems  to  be  a  remarkably  large  aum,  con- 
sidering that  the  price  received  for  prison-labor 
is  now  46i  cents  a  day  per  man,  whereas  the 
rate  obtained  for  it  a  few  years  ago  was  95 
cents.  The  number  of  convicts  in  August, 
1879,  was  190,  or  14  less  than  were  reported 
in  1878. 

The  State  militia,  under  the  appellation  of 
"  National  Guard,*'  as  ordained  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1878,  is  composed  of  thirty  companies 
of  infantry,  lonr  sections  of  artillery,  and  two 
troops  of  cavalry;  all  of  these  being  organized 
into  three  regiments.  Three  new  companies 
were  organized  last  year. 
'  The  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Tem- 
perance Association  met  in  State  Convention 
at  Manchester  on  February  19th,  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

Bmohtd^l,  That  moral  auaaion  is  one  of  the  great 
inatnimentatities  for  promoting  the  advanoement  of 
the  cause  of  temperanod  to  be  oonstaatly  iiaed  and 
never  abandonedu 

2.  That  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  any  oompleta 
triumph  of  the  temperance  cause,  the  places  of  temp- 
tation  must  be  dosed,  the  prind^Iea  of  i)iohibltion 
must  be  recognised,  and  the  prohibitoiy  law  now  on 
our  statute-lxwka  must  be  ri^oly  enforced. 

8.  That  we  do  most  heartily  approve  of  the  detec- 
tive Bvstem  in  enfordng  the  law,  and  leoommend  the 
oigaiuzation  of  legal-soasbn  duba  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  their  cooperation  in  the  detective  svstem  of 
enforcing  the  law,  until  such  time  as  it  abaU  be  en- 
forced by  the  regularly  constituted  authoritiea. 

4.  That  the  interests  of  the  temperance  cause  im- 

""^vely  demand  tliat  the  local-option  clause  of  the 
bier  law,  passed  at  the  last  aeaiiott  of  our  Legis- 

*..o,  should  be  repealed. 

6.  That  we  condemn  the  practice  of  pi!V)eecuting  ofil- 
oeiB  in  "  hanging  cases  up  "  over  Uie  violators  of  the 
prohibitory  law^  and  eames«tly  request  the  AiU  execu- 
tion of  the  law  m  these  as  in  all  criminal 


8.  That  we  believe  the  temperance  movement  can 
not  complete  iti  work  till  the  manuftoture  as  well  as 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  prohibited  by  law. 

7.  That  a  general  mass  convention  of  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  prompt  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law 
be  held,  and  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  main  object  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  was  the  adoption  of  some  meth- 
od to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  existing 
liquor  laws,  arrangements  were  marie  for  the 
holding  of  another  meeting,  in  which  better- 
matured  plans  of  action  might  be  presented  and 
decided  upon.  In  accordance  with  this  deter- 
mination, they  assembled  again  at  Concord  on 
March  27th,  when  they  formed  themselves  into 
a  **  State  Temperance  League.'*  A  constitution 
was  adopted,  which  provides  for  the  formation 
of  a  **  State  Temperance  League,"  in  which 
every  church  and  temperance  organization  is 
entiUed  to  seven  members;  and  for  a  board  of 
prosecuting  ofiicers,  whose  dutv  it  shall  be  to 
prosecute  tdl  violations  of  the  liqnor  law.  The 
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resolations  previonsly  adopted  at  the  Manches- 
ter meeting  were  reaffirmed.  A  resolution  was 
also  adopted.  '^  that  officers  seeking  reflection 
in  18S0  shall  give  pledges  that  the  law  re- 
garding the  sale  of  liqaoni  shall  he  rigidly 
enforced.^* 

Amonff  the  indastries  pursued  by  the  peo- 
ple of  ifew  Hampshire,  the  manufacture  of 
**  leather-board,*'  or  artificial  leather,  holds  no 
inooDsiderable  place.  A  visitor  thus  describes 
the  process  of  manufacture: 

Passing  down  into  the  manufacturing  room  and 
threading  oar  way  through  machinery  and  piles  of 
leather- ^ard,  we  flrat  stand  bofore  an  immense  tab, 
ill  led  with  a  dirty-lookinffj  P^py  mass,  which  is  flow- 
ing slowly  around  it  This  shoira  the  fUrst  step  of  the 
manufaotaFe,  which  oooilits  in  grinding  the  stock, 
mixed  with  water,  between  ei^ht  and  twelve  hoars, 
until  it  attains  the  proper  oonsutonoy.  At  this  sta^ 
mav  be  perceived  toe  tact  that  leather  has  as  distinct 
a  fiber  as  cotton  or  flax,  one  very  much  reeembling 
that  of  wool.  Taking  up  a  piece  of  the  half-digestea 
leather,  thb  can  be  seen  very  pUinly.  The  best  stock 
for  leatner-board  is  teohnioally  known  as  "  poncake," 
from  the  fact  that  it  oon^bts  of  the  cuttings  of  sole- 
leather,  which  is  made  by  gluing  layers  tosetner.  From 
the  tub  the  pulp  is  pumped  into  an  ordinary  paper- 
machine,  sucn  as  is  used  in  making  the  coaraer  Kinds 
of  paper,  and  after  passing  through  this  is  wound 
upon  a  metal  drum  with  a  fi^roove  running  lengthwise. 
While  watching  this,  suddoniy  the  man  in  charge 
touches  a  handle,  runs  a  sharp  knife  along  the  groove, 
and  takes  off  a  sheet  of  leather- board  in  much  quicker 
time  than  I  can  write  it.  After  thii  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  bat  diy  and  pack ;  ani  from  hero  we  go 
into  a  well-lighted  room,  having  in  the  middle  a  lurgo 
stand  which  looks  very  much  like  a  gif^antio  egg- 
hatcher.  Investigation,  however,  shows  that  the  tiers 
of  broad  shallow  drawers  contain  leather-board.  Un- 
der each  drawer  is  placed  a  steam-coil,  and  in  this 
particular  drier  there  are  in  all  five  miles  of  piping. 
Btraw-boord  is  made  in  venr  much  the  same  way,  but 
the  straw  is  treated  with  Umo  before  grinding;  the 
manufiioturo  takes  less  time  and  the  board  is  much 
softer. 

It  is  undoubtedly  trne  that  the  use  of  leathei^board 
in  making  boots  and  shoes  is  a  form  of  adulteration, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  employed  in  mak- 
ing soles ;  for,  as  soon  as  wet,  it  comes  to  pieces.  This, 
however,  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer, 
since  he  is  oblisred  to  produce  a  softer  article  by  mix- 
ing the  stock  wim  other  and  inferior  material,  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  shoemaker,  as  leather-board 
made  wholly  of  leather  iz^jures  the  dies  used  in  eut^g 
it  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  in  its  favor  thiw 
by  means  of  it  a  cheaper  shoe  U  produced,  of  a  b^^ 
material  than  would  otherwise  be  u.so.l,  and- it  con- 
sumes a  waste  which  was  before  of  litUe  value.  Like 
all  others,  the  business  has  suffered  flnom  competition 
and  over-production ;  but  some  idea  may  be  conveyed 
of  its  im[>ortance  when  I  say  that  in  this  State  there 
are  five  mills,  in  Maine  tan,  and  in  Massachusetts  four. 

NEW  JERSEY.  The  sessions  of  the  Leps- 
latnre  of  New  Jersey  are  held  anno  ally.  The 
one  hundred  and  third  commenced  on  January 
14th  and  closed  on  March  14th.  In  the  Senate, 
William  J.  Sewell  was  chosen  President,  re- 
ceiving 11  votes,  to  10  given  to  George  0.  Lud- 
low. In  the  House,  Schuyler  B.  Jackson  re- 
ceived 88  votes  for  Speaker  and  was  elected, 
and  George  S.  Duryee  26. 

An  *^  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Constitutional  Convention  '^  was  re- 
ported upon  adversely  in  the  House,  and  the 


report  adopted.    A  motion  to  reconsider  wss 
lost — ^yeas  16,  nays  84. 

An  adverse  report  was  msde  to  the  passage 
of  an  act  to  eqnidize  assessments  and  establish 
a  uniform  system  for  the  valuation  of  real 
estate  in  this  State.  The  report  was  adopted 
and  the  bill  indefinitely  postponed. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  of  a  special  Tax  Corn- 
mission.  This  Commission  \b  required  to  make 
a  full  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  different  kinds  of  property 
and  the  various  industries  and  occupations  of 
the  people  of  the  State  are  affected  by  existing 
laws  relating  to  taxation,  together  with  anv 
defects,  discrepancies,  or  irregularities  in  such 
laws.  It  IS  also  required  to  advise  encfa  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  laws  relating  to  taxa- 
tion as  to  til  em  shall  seem  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  agricultural,  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, and  other  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

In  the  Senate,  George  Dayton  of  Bergen, 
G.  W.  Atkinson  of  liiddlesex,  N.  T.  Straiten 
of  Gloucester,  John  Hopper  of  Passaic,  and 
John  P.  Jackson  of  Essex  were  appointed  in 
executive  session  as  Commissioners.  In  order 
that  the  investigations  of  the  Commission 
might  be  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  ss 
possible,  they  invited  information  or  suggestions 
from  every  person  who  was  willing  to  offer 
either  in  writing.  The  points  to  which  they 
cidled  special  attention,  as  indicated  in  the  law 
autliorizing  their  appointment,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  manner  in  which  different 
kinds  or  forms  of  property  are  affected  by  ex- 
isting tax-laws.  2.  The  manner  in  which  dif- 
ferent industries  or  occupations  are  affected  by 
existing  tax-laws.  8.  Any  defects,  discrepan- 
cies, or  irregularities  in  such  laws.  4.  What 
changes  in  the  tax- laws  are  needed— > as  respects, 
for  example  (a),  the  things  to  be  taxed  or  ex- 
empted from  taxation;  (^),  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion ;  (e),  the  time  or  mode  of  assessment  or 
collection. 

Another  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  and  Senate  of  five 
judicious  persons  to  prepare  a  system  of  general 
laws  for  tne  government  of  cities  now  or  here- 
after to  be  incorjtorated.  The  persons  appoint- 
ed were  John  Clement  of  Haddonfield,  Barker 
Gummere  of  Trenton,  William  J.  Magie  of 
Elizabeth,  Frederick  H.  Tesse  of  Newark,  and 
Leon  Abbett  of  Jersey  City.  They  determined 
to  visit  various  portions  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  views  of  citizens  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  generally,  and  formulated 
the  following  queries,  which  they  addressed  to 
the  public  and  to  prominent  men :  1.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  legislation  necessary  or  proper 
in  respect  to  counties.  2.  The  general  subject 
of  legislation  necessary  or  proper  in  respect  to 
townships,  including  boroughs  and  incorpo- 
rated towns.  8.  The  general  subject  of  le^ 
lation  necessary  or  proper  in  respect  to  cities. 
4.  The  expediency  of  passing  a  general  law 
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adapted  to  all  maiiioipalitiea,  leaving  to  each  and  (4)  bj  the  amonnt  contributed  by  the  State 

the  option  of  making  use  of  the  whole  or  por-  Board  of  Education ;  provided,  however,  that 

tions  of  the  powers  granted,  or  of  passing  the  sum  annually  contributed  by  the  said  Board 

different  laws  adapted  to  different  classes  of  for  any  one  school  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 

municipalities.    5.  The  best  mode  of  limiting  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  Treasurer  is  an- 

expenditures  for  municipal   purposes  within  thoflzed  to  pay  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Gomp- 

proper  bounds,  and  of  securing  a  proper  ac-  troller,  aporoved  by  the  Governor,  such  sum, 

oountability  on  the  part  of  all  officials.    6.  The  not  ezceeaing  the  amount  above  specified,  as 

expediency  of  prohibiting  municipalities  from  may  be  called  for  by  the  trustees, 
incurring  debts  or  obligations  not  immediately       An  act  relative  to  tramps  was  passed.    It 

provide<l  for  by  tax.    7.  The  best  mode  of  deal-  provides  that  any  person  going  from  place  to 

ing  with  the  existing  debts  of  municipalities,  place  begging,  asking  or  subsisting  on  charity, 

The  propriety  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  and  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  money  or  a 

existing  debts  by  establishing  a  sinking  fund  living,  and  having  no  fixed  residence  or  lawful 

under  the  control  of  the  State.    The  propriety  occupation  in  the  county  or  city  in  which  ar- 

of  creating  a  State  Commission  for  the  adjust-  rested,  shall  be  deemed  a  tramp  and  guilty  of 

ment  of  debts  between  defaulting  cities  and  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  sentenced  to 

their  creditors.     8.  The  propriety  of  prohibit-  imprisonment  at  solitary  confinement  at  hard 

ing  assessments  for  improvements  based  on  the  labor  in  the  county  Jail  or  workhouse  for  a 

special  benefit  derived  therefrom.    If  the  sys*  term  not  exceeding  one  year.    It  also  provides 

tern  of  assessments  for  special  benefits  be  con-  that  one  who  enters  a  dwelling,  or  kindles  a 

sidered  desirable,  how  to  provide  for  the  pay-  fire  on  the  highway  or  on  the  land  of  another, 

ment  of  the  expenses  of  improvements  and  the  without  first  having  obtained  permission,  or 

collection  of  assessments.    9.  The  best  mode  of  who  is  found  carrying  firearms,  shall  be  liable 

providing  for  the  collection  of  taxes  within  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not 

municipalities.    10.  The  best  mode  of  provid-  exceeding  three  years. 

ing  for  the  control  of  public  schools  within        An  act  providing  for  the  summary  investi- 

municipalities.    11.  The  proper  extent  of  muni-  gation  of  county  and  municipal  expenditures 

cipal  regulations  respecting  matters  of  public  was  also  passed.     By  its  provisions,  on  the 

health.  petition  of  twenty-five  freeholders  of  any  mu- 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  nicipality  to  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt, 

schools   for  industrial   education  passed  the  setting  forth  that  they  have  reason  to  believe 

Senate  by  yeas  84,  nays  8.     It  had  previ-  that  the  public  moneys  are  being  unlawfully 

|Ously  passed  the  House.     The  act  provides  or  corruptly  expended,  such  Justice  may  ap- 

that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  in  their  point  experts  to  investigate  such  expenditures, 

discretion  establish  schools  for  industrial  edu-  The  public  officers  shall  facilitate  such  investi- 

cation  upon  the  application  of  not  less  than  gation,  and  the  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 

ten  citizens  of  the  State,  who  shall  agree  to  municipality. 

pay  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  such  After  the  Federal  census  was  taken  in  1870, 
schools  ;  and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  redis- 
have  power  to  prescribe  and  cause  to  be  en-  trict  the  State  for  members  of  the  House.  In 
forced  all  rulea  and  regulations  necessary  for  1871  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  Republicans 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act.  had  a  minority,  passed  an  act  which  the  Demo- 
That  such  schools,  when  organized,  shall  be  oratic  minority  asserted  to  be  unfair  in  its  award 
for  the  training  and  education  of  pupils  in  any  of  representation.  In  the  session  of  1878  the 
industrial  pursuits  now  established  in  the  State,  Democrats  repealed  the  act,  and  passed  another 
including  agriculture,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  in  accordai^ce  with  their  views  of  fairness.  At 
perfect  themselves  in  the  several  branches  of  this  session  the  Republicans,  being  again  in  a 
industry  which  require  technical  instruction,  mt^ority,  suspended  the  rules  and  repealed  the 
That  there  shall  be  a  board  of  trustees  of  each  districting  act  of  the  previous  session  and  re- 
ef such  schools,  to  consist  of  five  members,  who  enacted  that  of  1871.  The  vote  in  the  House 
shall  have  control  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  was — yeas  82,  nays  27. 
and  the  power  to  prescribe  the  studies  and  ex-  By  an  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution 
ercises  of  the  school  and  rules  for  its  manage-  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Coinmon  Pleas, 
ment,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  graduation;  both  law  and  lay  Judges,  are  nominated  by 
they  shall  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
of  Education  their  own  doings  and  the  progress  Governor  McClellan,  m  the  exercise  of  this 
and  condition  of  the  schools.  That  any  city,  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution, 
town,  township,  or  county  shall  have  the  pow-  nominated  certain  gentlemen  as  law  Judges 
er  to  appropriate  for  the  support  of  any  such  for  the  counties  of  Essex,  Mercer,  Middlesex, 
school  such  amonnt  as  they  may  deem  expe-  and  Monmouth,  and  as  lay  Judges  for  the 
dient  and  just  That  the  said  school  shall  be  counties  of  Burlington,  Camden,  Hudson,  Hun- 
supported  (1)  by  the  amonnt  received  from  tui-  terdon,  Warren,  Union,  Bergen,  Morris,  Cape 
tion  fees;  (2)  by  the  money  contributed  by  the  May,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester.  At  the 
petitioning  citizens ;  (8)  by  the  amount  appro-  same  time  he  sent  to  the  Senate  with  these 
priated  by  the  city,  town,  township,  or  county ;  names  the  following  letter : 
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Btats  or  Hsw  Jsmkt,  Ezaounn  DxPArnnara;  I  of  the  people  as  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Quar- 

*n.-i    o     4             tMMKrois,  January  Vl,\%\9.       f  ter  Sesttons,  and  Orphans*  Courts,  should  be  e«pe5«lly 

l9ihe8MaU:                               ^  ft^  fyom  ^e  slightest  suspicion  that  any  unintcn- 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  whioh  removed  tional  or  unconscious  party  prcjudioe  shall  work  ii^uiy 
the  appointment  of  the  lay  Judges  of  the  Inferior  to  any  one  seeking  juslaoo  therein.  We  believe  ear- 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  from  t&  joint  meeting  of  noitly  in  the  pnncaple  of  a  non-partisan  judidaiy,  and 
the  Legislature,  and  committed  thdr  selection  to*  the  in  its  fair  and  practical  application  to  the  counties 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  named  and  to  all  others. 

was  intended  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  courts,  The  judiciary  at  the  present  time  in  said  counties 

and  to  remove  the  appointment  as  fiir  as  possible  from  of  Monmouth,  Middlesex,  and  Meroer  is  non-partisan, 

merely  partisan  influences.    The  feeling  of  the  great  and  your  oommittee  have  failed  to  aoe  or  leam  any 

mass  or  the  people  of  this  State  is,  I  believe,  strongly  reason  why  that  condition  of  affairs  should  be  changed 

afiainst  a  strictly  partisan  composition  of  the  courts,  by  appointments  which  set  the  principle  of  a  non-par- 

Our  Supreme  Court  and  that  of  £rron  and  Appeals  tasan  judiciary  at  defiance  upon  the  very  moment  of 

have  long,  if  not  always,  been  non-partisan  in  their  itapromnlgation. 

character,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  The  nomimation  for  law  Judge  of  Essex  County  is 

the  high  reputation  they  so  justly  enjoy  is  in  no  small  laigely  open  to  the  same  objections  already  stated, 

degree  due  to  this  facL    It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  The  admmistntion  of  justice  m  that  largely  populated 

one  of  the  ^[reatest  evils  which  can  befall  a  community,  ooun^,  at  least  in  criminal  matters,  devolves  almost 

especially  m  a  re|)ublic,  is  a  strictly  partisan  judiciary,  entirely  upon  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  which 

Something  more  is  necrasary  than  that  the  j[udiciaT7  wouldHbeoome,  by  the  appointment  made  by  the  Qot- 

ahould  be  really  pure,  impartial,  and  just :  it  is  alao  emor.  entirely  of  one  party,  were  this  nomination  con- 

reouisite  that  the  people  should  believe  them  to  be  so,  flnned. 

ana  that  they  should  be  convinced  that  no  uninten-  While  jour  committee,  therefore,  have  deemed  it 

tional  or  unconscious  party  prejudice  should  work  wise  to  adopt  the  expressed  views  of  the  Qovenor  and 

iijury  to  any  seeking  justice.    I  believe  that,  if  the  to  cooperate  with  him  in  whatever  proper  appoint- 

judiaary  of  anjr  nauon  or  state  b  entirely  composed  ments  ne  may  make  in  accordance  therewith,  tney  an 

of  any  one  political  party,  it  will  often  be  diflioult  to  constrained,  for  the  foregoing  and  other  satisfactoiy 

convince  members  ol  the  adverMo  party  that  they  can  reasons,  to  advise  the  rejecSon  of  the  nominations 

always  obtain  even-handed  justice.  made  for  law  Judges  of  said  countiea  of  Essex,  Hon- 

The  Inferior  Courts  of  the  Common  Pleas  are  now  mouth,  Middlesex,  and  Mercer,  as  inconsistent  with 

composed  of  two  meinber«  of  one  political  partT  and  the  letter  and  principles  of  the  message, 

of  one  member  of  the  other,  and  it  happens  tnat  it  The  nominations  of  the  OovemorTor  lay  Judges  in 

now  for  the  first  time  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Governor  of  ~             .       .  -    ..            ... 
this  State  to  decide  whether  this  condition  of  alfiurs 


the  counties  of  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  Mav.  Cum- 
berland,  Gloucester,   Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Warren, 


shall  continue,  or  whether  only  one  party  shall  be  rep-  Union,  Bergen,  and  Morris,  making  a  minority  Re- 
resented  in  th««e  opurts.  With  a  deep  sense  of  my  publican  representation  in  each  of  said  counties  respeo- 
duty  as  the  Chief  ExecuUve  of  this  Commonwealth,  lively,  and  oeine  entirely  in  accord  with  the  prindplea 
whose  province  it  is  to  render  exact  and  equal  justice  enunciated  in  his  message,  it  is  leoommended  $^«t 
to  all  its  people,  I  have  determined  to  preserve  the  non-  they  be  confirmed, 
partisan  character  of  the  judidary.    I  do  this  with  the 

confident  hope  and  expectation  that  both  political  par-  The  minority  of  the  committee  at  the  same 

ties  will  mamtain  this  policy  in  the  future,  and  that  timA  nrARMitpd  a  ri^nort  on  the  snhieot  tn  tha 

the  precedent  will  be  approved  and  followid  by  my  2™  ♦I^ST^  u \if ^?  ii  ^°.^°®,  ^^^ject  to  tne 

succSssora  in  office,  to  w^ver  political  party  they  Senate,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

may  belong.  By  usage  and  of  right,  the  nomination  of  persons 

Very  respeotAilly,  to  hold  mese  several  judicial  offices  belongs  to  the 

G£OBG£  B.  McCLELLAN,  Governor.  Governor,  the  Senate  having  only  the  power  to  r^oct 

or  confirm  his  nominations.    The  Governor,  together 

The  nominatioiifl  and  letter  were  referred  to  '^^  his  message  communicating  these  nominatioxis, 

SS/'oi'T  ^^"^^'^'^^  '^'  Senate,  a  ma-  ^^S^-^^ii'^IT^^^^^ 

jonty  of  whom  snbsequently  presented  a  report  JcutivS  in  making  judicial  appointmento,  which  were 

to  the  Senate,  approvmg  m  strong  terms  the  an  enlargement  upon  the  policy  adopted  by  previous 

▼iews  of  the  Oovemor.    They  then  proceed  to  Democratie  Govemon,  looking  toward  a  non-partisan 

any .  iudidaiy  in  this  State.    This  fact  is  alluded  to  simply 

because  the  minority  of  the  Judidary  Committee,  to 

Agreeing  so  ftiUy  as  we  do  with  the  sound  public  whom  were  referred  as  well  the  spedal  mespaffe  as  the 

policy  expressed  by  the  Governor  in  his  admirable  nominations,  have  seen  fit  to  use  words  caref^y  culled 

message,  your  committee  feel  constrained,  in  order  to  fh>m  that  message,  as  the  bous  of  their  report  advising 

ftilly  carry  out  his  views,  to  recommend  thnt  his  Excel-  the  rejection  of  toe  nominations  of  the  four  Democrats 

lency's  nominations  for  law  Judces  of  the  Courts  of  for  law  Judges  and  the  confirmation  of  the  eleven 

Common  Pleas  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Monmouth,  Bepublicans  for  lay  Judges.    If  the  dominant  ptrty 

Middlesex,  and  Meroer  bo  not  confirmed  by  the  advioe  in  the  Senate  are  willing  to  accept  the  prindples  laid 

or  consent  of  the  Senate.  down  by  the  Governor  as  the  correct  one,  and  by 

The  Governor  may  have  overlooked  the  fiwt  that  by  which  they  hereafter  intend  to  be  guided,  the^  should 

an  act  of  1878  the  number  of  lay  Judges  was  reduced  at  least  be  fair  and  aoce^  it  as  he  announced  it. 

in  all  oounties  having  not  more  than  50,000  inhabi-  Governor  McClellan,  m  his  special  message  to  this 

tants,  and  that  reduction  takes  effect  in  the  three  ooun-  Senate,  refers  toMy  to  the  lay  Judges  of  the  Common 

ties  last  named  during  the  present  year ;  and  were  the  Pleas,  and  his  language  is  so  plain  that  none  can  bo 

nominations  confirmed  for  these  counties,  the  bench  deceived,  save  willingly.     He  aaya,  *^  T^he  Inferior 

in  each  would  be  unanimously  of  one  political  party.  Courts  of  the  Common  rleas  are  now  compoted  qf  two 

and  must  so  remain  for  some  time  to  come.    Such  a  fMmhert  of  ons  poHtieal  parlw^  and  of  on4  member  of 

result  his  Excellency  the  Governor  would  doubUess  the  other,  and  it  nappcns  that  it  now  ror  the  first  time 

deplore,  for  the  reasons  given  in  his  message  that  **  one  fiftlls  to  tne  lot  of  a  Governor  of  this  State  to  decide 

of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  a  ooihmunity  is  a  whether  this  oondition  of  affaire  idiall  continue  or 

strictly  partisan  judidarjr,  and  tliat  in  such  cases  it  whether  only  one  party  shall  be  represented  in  these 

would  be  difficult  to  convince  members  of  the  adverse  courts.'*    To  what  can  this  language,  which  is  the 

partv  that  they  could  always  obtain  even-handed  jus-  keynote  of  the  message,  be  oonKtruedto  wply.  save  to 

tioe.''    Your  committee  believe  that  the  courts,  whose  the  lay  Judges  f    Ot  whom  can  it  be  said  tnat  two 

administration  so  directiy  affects  the  penonal  interettta  memben  are  now  of  one  political  party,  and  ooa  of 
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tiie  other,  except  the  lajJadgee  of  tihe  Common  FleM,  government  the  power  to  confer  poUio  tmet.  It  pre- 
and  of  tnem  alone  t  The  meeeage  of  the  Governor  eoribes  in  reepoct  to  oertain  oflSoen  particular  ciroom- 
speaks  for  itMlf,  and  having  by  it  enunciated  a  ^Ucy  stances,  without  which  a  person  is  not  eligible ;  and 
bv  which  he  proposes  to  sovem  his  action,  it  will  be  providos  that  persons  holding  certain  offices  shall  hold 
aamltted  bv  all  tiur-thinking  men  that  he  should  be  no  other  public  trust  Excepting  partioularexolusions 
allowed  to  envelop  and  perfect  that  policy  at  such  time  thus  established,  the  electors  ana  the  appointing  att- 
end in  such  manner  as  he  may  consider  beet  for  the  tborities  are  by  the  Constitution  wholly  uee  to  oonfer 
interests  of  the  people ;  and  if,  at  this  time,  at  the  veij  public  stations  upon  an^r  penon  aocordinf  to  their 
outset  of  his  undertaldng,  he  does  not  And  it  in  his  pleasure.  The  Cfonstitution  giving  the  rignt  of  eleo- 
power  to  bring  it  at  once  to  completion,  his  meessge  uon  and  the  ri^t  of  appointment,  theee  rights  con- 
most  clearly  ooomiitB  him  to  its  consummation  when-  sistinff  essentiaUy  in  the  fteedom  of  choice,  and  the 
ever  and  as  the  opportunity  sflbrds.  Consatution  also  declaring  that  certain  persons  are 

I  respectfully  insist  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Govern-  not  eli|{ible  to  office,  it  follows  from  these  powers  and 

or,  a9  expressed  by  his  nominations,  is  to  be  adopted  provisions  that  all  c^er  persons  are  eligible, 

by  the  Senate,  it  should  be  adopted  as  a  whole ;  and  it  Eligibility  to  office  is  not  declared  as  a  right  or 

remains  for  the  representatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  nrinciple  bv  any  ej^ress  terms  of  the  Constitution ; 

partv  in  power  to  sav  whether  the  principle  of  a  non-  out  it  results,  as  a  just  deduction,  from  the  express 

partisin  judiciary  snail  fldl  stUl-bom,  or  whether  it  powers  and  provisions  of  the  system.    The  htau  of 

shall  so  on  broadening  and  extending  Itself  until  it  the  principle  is  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  electors  and 

inducus  all  dosses  of  uie  judicial  branch  of  the  gov*  the  appointing  authorities  to  choose  and  to  appoint 

emment.  any  person  wno  is  not  made  ineligible  by  the  Consti- 

But,  aside  from  oU  this,  despite  all  flietions  criticism  tutton. 

that  may  be  made  upon  the  message  of  the  Govern-  Eligibility  to  office,  therefore,  belongs  not  exolusive- 

or,  the  act  remains  thai,  in  the  exerolse  of  an  undis-  It  or  speciallv  to  electors  eigovlng  tne  right  of  suf- 

puted  right,  Ac  Governor  of  this  State  hoe  sent  to  nage.    It  belongs  equally  to  aU  persons  whomsoever 

this  Seriate  nominations  which,  with  the  advice  and  not  excluded  by  the  Constitution, 

consent  of  tliat  Senate,  will  become  appointments.    It  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  bill  is  unconstitutional : 

matters  not  what  impelled  the  Governor  to  make  those  1.  Beoaose  it  attempto  to  limit  the  body  from  which 

political  nominations :  that  Is  beyond  the  question  or  the  officer  may  be  chosen,  thereby  excluiiing  from  this 

cavil  of  the  Senate.    The  only  question  properly  be-  office  a  class  of  penons  constitutionally  euglbie,  and 

fore  it  is.  Are  the  persons  named  proper  persons  to  establisUn^  a  qualification  which  the  State  Consdtu- 

hold  the  offices  for  which  they  are  named  t    The  ma-  tion  does  not  require.    2.  Becanse  it  attempts  to  con- 

Jority  of  the  committee  do  not  even  pretend  otherwise,  tiol  the  Governor  in  the  exercise  of  a  duty  confided  to 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  dissent  from  the  him  exdusively,  and  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Con- 
report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  and  reoom-  stitutioii. 
mend  that  the  nominations  for  law  Judges  and  fi>r  lay  .    , ... 

Judm  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  now  before  ^  Dill  was  passed  in  the  Hoase  to  prohibit 

the  Senate,  be  confirmed  In  their  entirety.  the  manafactare  of  shoes  in  the  State  Prison, 

^    a      ^  ^  .     -.u    ^  i.  XV  ^y  *  ^^^  ^^  y®"  8*»  ^*y*  1^-    ^  motion  to 

The  Senate  concurred  m  the  views  of  the  reconsider  the  vote  was  lost— yeas  U,  nays  44. 
m^onty  report,  and  voted  against  the  law  The  Oommittee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  the  bill 
Judges  nominated.  The  Governor  made  no  was  referred  when  it  reached  that  body  re- 
more  nommations  previoos  to  the  adjournment  ported  that  they  had  deemed  it  their  duty,  in 
of  the  Legislature.  Subsequently  the  same  examining  the  question,  to  take  an  enlargwl 
I^rsons  were  commissioned  to  fill  vacancies  in  view  of  the  subject,  and  not  merely  to  see  what 
the  four  counties,  under  the  foUowmg  provi-  its  effect  might  be  upon  a  single  class:  and 
sion  of  the  Stote  Constitution :  "  When  a  va-  they  therefore  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
cancy  happens  durmg  tbe  reccM  of  the  Legjs-  action,  if  any,  was  necessary  to  promote  the 
lature  m  any  office  which  is  to  be  filled  by  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
Governor  and  Senate,  or  by  the  Lesrwlature  in  also  to  inquire  what  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
joint  meeting,  the  Governor  shall  fill  such  Ta-  gystem  would  have  upon  the  prisoners  them- 
cancy ;  and  the  commission  shall  expire  at  the  selves.  The  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  shoe 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  next  Legislature,  business  aa  well  as  in  other  branches  of  trade 
unless  a  successor  riiall  be  soonw  appointed."  is  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  the  House  requiring  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  which  has  with- 

the  Governor  to  withhold  commissions  from  in  a  few  years  almost  revolutionized  the  busi- 

justices  of  the  peace  chosen  by  the  people  until  ness;  and  constant  improvement  shave  been 

they  have  passed  an  exammation  and  obtomed  made,  until  the  perfection  of  machine-made 

ceruficates  as  to  their  capacity  and  moral  char-  work  and  the  rapidity  of  its  construction  are 

aoter.    A  question  arose  as  to  the  constitution-  marvelous.    This  of  itself  must  tend  to  throw 

ality  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  upon  the  market  a  vast  amount  of  work ;  and, 

SUte  Attorney-General  (Stockton),  who  said :  when  the  market  becomes  overstocked,  the  ma- 

The  Constitution  impaila  to  the  legiaUtive,  execn-  chines  must  stop  and  the  employees  for  a  time 

tive,  or  judicial  department  of  government  no  power  cease  to  labor.    That  this  is  a  true  reason  is 

to  annex  any  other  quiUlftcaton  to  thU  office  than  those  proved  by  the  fact  that  more  than  two  thirds  of 

^i^fte^JX^eMe?^?^*^^^^^  ^^  <->^-\f^  themselveshave,  since  the termina- 

be  inconfii»tent  with  the  Amdamental  principle  upon    "^>^  ^'  /^'^  contracts,  been  m  a  condition  of  en- 
which  is  founded  the  whole  etructure  of  our  polincal    forced  idleness.     It  is  assumed  by  those  who 


tutioneifUbliahes  and  deflnee  the  riffht  of  suffrage,  and    petition.     If  it  be  true  that  an  inadequate 
gives  to  the  electors  as  well  aa  to  oUier  dcparbnente  of   price  is  paid  for  this  labor,  it  would  result  in 
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making  these  contracts  so  profitable  that  the  717 ;  on  the  Slst  daj  of  December,  1877,  when 
former  contractors,  who  are  supposed  to  have  600  convicts  were  working,  there  were  88  unfit 
been  filling  tbeir  coffers,  would  not  only  have  for  work  out  of  835 ;  and  during  the  month  of 
gladly  renewed  their  contracts,  but  the  present  Jannai'y,  1879,  when  only  270  men  were  em- 
contraotors  would  find  employment  for  every  ployed,  107  men  liad  been  under  treatment, 
idle  man  in  the  prison.  And  yet  the  fact  is,  The  record  of  insane  persons  in  the  prison  on 
that  during  the  past  year  all  the  old  contracts  the  Slst  day  of  May,  1875,  was^t^,  while  on 
were  termiiiatea  without  renewal,  and  new  the  Slst  day  of  December,  same  year,  after  nz 
contracts  have  only  been  made  for  about  one  months  of  idleness,  the  number  was  increased 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts.  Then,  to  eighteen  /  The  number  of  deaths  year  by 
again,  the  quantity  of  work  made  in  the  New  year  tells  the  same  story.  The  number  of 
Jersey  State  Prison,  and  thrown  upon  the  deaths  during  1874,  when  all  were  employed, 
market,  when  compared  with  the  vast  amount  was  S ;  in  1875,  when  the  convicts  were  idle 
demanded  by  forty  millions  of  people,  can  be  six  months,  the  deaths  were  increased  to  18; 
scarcely  sufficient  to  create  a  ripple  in  the  cur-  in  1876,  when  a  small  number  only  were  em- 
rent  rate  of  prices.  Basing  the  calculations  ployed,  the  deaths  were  20 ;  in  1877,  when  500 
upon  the  assertions  of  the  different  parties  wiio  were  employed,  the  deaths  were  only  8 ;  while 
have  appeared,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  in  1878,  when  only  200  were  en. ployed,  the 
than  10,000  persons  are  employed  in  New  deaths  were  increased  to  19. 
Jersey  alone  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  From  such  considerations  the  committee  re- 
shoes,  while  the  whole  number  of  convicts  em-  ported  adversely  to  the  bill.  A  debate  sprung 
ployed  at  the  present  time  is  270— not  quite  2}  up  in  the  Senate  on  a  motion  to  place  the  bill 
per  cent.  Oom plaint  has  also  been  made  that  on  the  calendar.  Senator  Harsh  attempted  to 
a  greater  amount  of  work  was  secured  from  the  show  that  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
prisoners,  because  of  severe  punishments  which  prison  had  no  ap]ireciable  infinence  upon  the 
were  inflicted  in  case  of  failure  to  perform  market,  and  to  this  end  brought  forward  the 
their  aJlotted  tasks.  A  synopsis  of  the  record  of  following  statistics  of  the  extent  of  the  manu- 
prison-sbop  number  three,  which  is  a  fair  sam-  facture  in  this  country : 

pie  of  all  the  others,  shows  that  from  the  1st        Neither  do  I  believe  thnt  the  quanUty  of  work  made 

day  of  August,  1878,  to  the  21st  day  of  Feb-  by  prieon-Iabor,  and  e^pemlly  that  made  in  the  Kew 

ruary,  1879,  a  period  of  six  and  two  thirds  Jersey  Bute  Prison^  does  to  anv  appreciable  extent 

months,  the  daily  average  of  men  employed  in  5«*  ^^  °»«fk«?  ^?i!i'!?2t^l!l^?c?tw^^ 
.,.  VI  u^JL  >ii  T\  •  i.v  *.  «fl-:l^  ♦!«  turer.  A  wnter  m  the  "  Shoe  and  Leather  Beporter," 
this  shop  has  been  41.  Dunng  that  period  the  ^fter  enumerating  the  firms  thronfrhout  U)e  coimtJy 
whole  number  reported  to  General  Mott  on  ac-  '^•^o  have  oontracts  for  prison-labor,  thua  proceeds  : 
count  of  work  was  seveUy  and  for  other  causes  *^  This  completep  the  li^t  of  contracts  for  convict-labor 
eight,  which  is  an  average  of  one  man  in  28i  in  the  United  6tate«  and  thows  the  total  number 
aI^^\w*  «/.^xv.,»4.  rv*  »^«v  <.«/i  rvf  /x«^  r«io«i  {»  OK  emploved  to  be  6,825  hands.  There  are  some  email 
days  on  account  of  work,  and  of  one  man  in  26  j^if  c^ntmcta  and' some  boys  employed  in  houses  of 
days  for  other  causes.  For  all  causes,  this  is  ntuge,  protectories,  etc.,  throuffh  the  counbr,  but  the 
less  than  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  entire  amount  vould  make  the  number  about  6,600 
whole  number  of  davs'  work  done,  and  of  itself  hands.  Allowing  810  days'  labor  a  yew-,  and  an  ay- 
refutes  the  idea  that  the  competition  of  prison-  i^?^„H^!S,IJS?^*±L°±,,V  kw 

,  ,       .        /•  •     V  i»  x-L  -A  Jc ^-1-  pve  6,116,000  pairs  made  yearly  by  prison -labor. 

labor  IS  unfair  because  of  the  amount  of  work  J^^  ^^''  ^^J^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  and  shoes  will  be  about 

forced  from  men  by  punishments.  If  the  change  $1.25  a  pur  for  kiige  and  small,  which  will  give  the 

now  demanded  is  sanctioned,  it  must  result  in  total  value  of  such  manufacture  at  16,808,760  for  the 

depriving  the  State  of  all  the  revenue  which  of  year.     There  are  fovr  manufacturers  in  New  Eng- 

i«*!l  -.«™  i^««   K«««  «aaa{«/^;i  #••««»  4\^^  loKrti.  Isnd  (three  in  Massachusetts  and  one  m  Maine)  vfio 

late  years  has  been  received  from  the  labor  ^^^^  v^^^     .„  ^^  ^  y^  „        ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

of  the  prisoners.     The  earnings  of  the  prison-  ^ade  in  all^e  prisons  of  the  United  States.    Now, 

for  the  past  nine  years,  ending  October  81,  nrhen  it  is  understood  that  the  total  value  of  hoots  ana 

1878,  have  reached  the  sura  of  $685,721.68,  shoes  made  in  the  Tnited  States  in  1876  is  estimated 

being  .  yearly  average  of  $76  191.80      Tte  ^^^^1'^^^:°  A'^^n-^^'TL 

earnings  for  the  past  year  have  been  $68,258.-  eouW  comhlned  is  lees  than  ft  per  cent,  of  the 

25,  or  about  $9,000  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  whole.    I  oomparo  with  1876  because  I  have  not  been 

the  current  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  ahle  to  get  later  flares,  but  have  no  doubt  that  the 

nrisoners  comhined  production  for  1878  is  even  greater  than  in 

T  ^«Hti«   of   *u^   ^¥^^^^  ooT..^/**  ^#  *\.^  /».oik  1876.    It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 

Looking  at  the  other  aspect  of  the  case,  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  n,ade  in  the  United 

which  IS  the  effect  upon  the  pnsoners  if  labor  states  by  machines.     Each  pair  has  a  sump,  which 

ceases  in  the  prison,  it  appears  from  a  eched-  must  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  and  the  statiftios 

ule  prepared  by  the  hospital  steward  of  the  for  1876  show  that  67,600,000  pairs  were  made  during 

New  Jersey  State  Prison,  showing  the  number  SS/^^d^.^^.  feitt  ^SSSS  lt'?£5.\7e 

of  cases  requiring  treatment  when  the  prison-  product  of  the  United  States  in  that  year  was  82,962,- 

ers  have  been  fully  employed,  partially  em-  4B1  pain,  without  estimating  custom-work  at  all.  And 

Sloyed,  and  entirely  Idle,  that  on  the  81st  of  this  estimate  only  gives  an  average  of  two  pairs  yearly 

[ay,  when  all  the  prisoners  were  employed,  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  ^e  country,  whidi 

only  21  were  nnfitfo?  work  out  of.664;  on  the  Strr?;r,nTd:iriSSi.,S'A::S'l'H^^ 

1st  day  of  December,  1876,  after  six  months  of  in  New  York  9,060,009  paire,  and  in  Pennsvlvania 

idleness,  there  were  50  unfit  for  work  out  of  6,000,000  pairs.   The  city  ofPhiladelphia  alone  is  cred- 
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fted  with  haying  106  ftdoiiM,  makiim'  of  all  varieties  Wkertoiy  The  fonnden  of  oar  goTenuneot  Invited 
about  4,600,000  pain.  The  oitv  of  Baltimore  produced  the  oppreeaed  of  all  nations  to  come  here  and  to  par- 
1,400,000  pairs,  Cindnnati  2,000,000  pairs,  and  Chi-  ticiMte  in  a  ft«e  government  for  ftee  men ;  and, 
cago  9.000.000  pairs.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  more.  nher«u.  In  compliance  with  this  invitation  people 
Suffloient  nas  already  been  done  to  convince  thU  Sen«  from  every  land  have  flocked  to  our  shores,  and,  blend- 
ate  of  the  vastnera  oi  the  boot  and  shoe  interest  in  this  ing  their  nationalities  together  have  forxned  a  mighty 
great  country  of  ours.  ni^n ;  and. 

But  the  legislation  now  proposed  would  not  decrease  Whereat,  Of  late  there  has  been  manifested  in  oer- 

the  number  of  boots  and  shoes  made  except  in  New  tun  quarters,  and  among  certain  religious  bodies,  a 

Jersey,  and  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  how  disposition  to  exercise  extraordinary  powers  and  to 

many  shoes  are  made  in  the  rfew  Jersey  State  Prison,  pro^ttituto  the  forms  of  hiw  for  the  furtherance  of  their 

and  to  compare  this  production  with  that  of  the  whole  pMcculiar  views,  and  to  the  manifest  isgury  of  the  civil 

country.    There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  New  rights  and  personal  liberties  guaranteed  to  all  of  our 

Jersey  State  Prison  270  oonvicta,  and  I  am  informed  people,  and  to  the  contrary  of  the  well-bcinff  of  the 

that  toey  average  four  pairs  per  man  each  day^  a  total  state ;  therefore,  we,  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  State 

of  1,080  purs  per  day,  and  for  a  yoor  (ollowmg  800  of  New  Jeney,  in  mass-meeting  assembled,  do  resolve : 

working  days  as  beK>re)  884.800  pairs.     £stimatiii^  1.  That  every  man  has  an  indisputable  didm  to  life^ 

the  average  value  of  this  work  at  |l.60  per  pair,  this  Hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineaa. 

production  would  reach  the  sum  of  $502,200,  an  amount  2.  That  the  liberty  of  action  m  the  pursuit  of  happi- 

Vtterly  insignificant  when  compared  with  $200,000,-  ness  gives  to  every  man  the  ri^jht  to  carve  his  lite  in 

000,  tne  production  of  the  whole  country  I    Whether  his  own  way,  so  far  as  that  way  is  oonsistont  with  the 

prison-laoor  ceases  utterly  or  continues,  it  can  have  no  same  rights  of  others. 

perceptible  effect  upon  the  vast  market  of  thb  country,  8.  That  we  proclaim  ourselves  law-abiding  citizens, 

or  upon  the  price  paid  for  labor.    As  well  might  you  but  that  we  renounce  the  spirit  of  reaction  and  of  big- 

ejroect  to  affect  the  supply  of  the  dtjr  of  Trenton  by  otrv  as  opposed  to  the  gemus  of  our  tree  institutioniB, 

taking  from  or  adding  to  its  reservoir  a  hogshead  of  ana  as  oontrorr  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 

water!  4.  That  we  denounce  the  attempts  roaentiy  made  bv 

Althoagh  the  bill  failed  to  pas.,  yet  its  dU-  rSl^.frfettiS.to'^vif?^™ 

onssion  probably  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  obsolete  laws,  repealed  by  the  consent  of  tiiree  generar 

Legislature  of  a  Joint  resolution  providing  for  tion^  as  wrong  in  principle  and  vicious  in  practice, 

the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  seyen  by  tendinz  to  weaken  popular  respect  for  all  Uw  and  to 

the  Governor,  three  of  whom  may  be  citizens  brinr^e  administration  of  iusboe  into  disrepute. 

X^^fW  Qfofia    f«  r^aho.  noKkfnl  ?nnn?rv  \nfj>  6.  Thot  ws  osll  upou  the  Lcgishitttre  of  New  Jeney 

of  other  Stetes,  to  make  careful  inquiry  mto  ^ ^ ^^^^ existingUws as  to^'secure  enlightened lib- 

tbe  question  of  pnson-labor,  as  to  whether  it  erty  of  action  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens;  and  we  ask 
comes  into  competition  with  Aree  labor ;  to  state  that  the  Legislature  shall  see  to  it  that  New  Jeney 
the  best  means  to  prevent  such  competition,  and  shall  no  lon^r  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  dviliia- 
at  the  same  time  to  supply  employment  to  the  ^on  o^enme^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
convicts.  The  Commission  wiU  receive  no  com-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  LegiriSure  as  will  guarantee  to 
pensation,  but  may  employ  a  clerk  at  $800,  and  xa  their  adherence  to  the  above  prindples. 
mnst  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  before  the  xhis  was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  an 
next  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  Commis-  immense  procession,  the  line  of  which  em- 
sion  appointed  by  the  Governor  consisted  of  braced  in  its  different  sections  not  only  the 
the  following  persons:  Edward  Settle  of  Cam-  repreaentatives  of  the  brewers,  and  all  the 
den,  William  K.  Murphy  of  Burlington,  A.  8.  ^^^^j^  ^j^i^jj^  contribute  to  the  lager-beer  busi- 
Meyrick  of  Middlesex,  Schuyler  B.  Jackson  of  ^^^^  ^ut  delegations  from  almost  every  branch 
Essex,  and  Orestes  Cleveland  of  Hudson.  ^f  business  wiiich  is  carried  on  in  the  State  of 
The  efforts  made  to  secure  a  better  religions  jj-^^  Jersey.  At  the  charter  election  in  New- 
observance  of  Sunday  by  the  enforcement  of  j^^^  j^  October,  the  Protectionists  were  success- 
laws  enacted  at  a  former  period  caused  more  f^  ^j  ^^  ]„^  majority.  This  success  was  not 
active  opposition  in  Newark  than  m  any  other  regarded  as  expressing  objections  to  tho  Sun- 
part  of  the  country.  Early  in  the  year  the  Law  j^^y  ^^^  ^  ^  whole,  bnt  as  asserting  that  they 
and  Order  Association  began  to  prosecute  the  needed  modification, 

dealers  who  sold  liquor  on  Sunday.  As  an  offset  ^^  ^^  opening  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  In 

to  the  action  of  the  Society,  the  Germans  began  ^i,at  city  in  March,  Judge  Depue  thus  defined  a 

to  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  the  old  Sunday  u  jigorderly  house  "  under  the  law  of  the  State : 

law,  which  for  years  had  been  considered  as  ob-  ^  disorderly  house  is  defined  in  Uw  to  be  a  phwe 

solete.    On  the  first  Sunday  when  the  German  y^i^^^  ^^  ]g^^  {^  habitually  vioUted;  and  if  in  the 

Protective  Association  attempted   to  enforce  course  of  investigation  of  this  subject  vou  find  sny 

this  law,  all  the  liquor-saloons  were  closed,  and  phMse  in  which  the  kw  is  in  either  of  the  roivpects 

ordinary  ^H** -" -^.'^  Jhe  object  SS?^^''«&?SSl?^tfX.'"  ^- 

was  to  make  the  Sunday  laws  offensive  to  tie  ^J  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  preoedingtwm  of  Court  indictments 

citizens,  but  the  result  was  to  create  a  public  were  found  for  keeping  disorderly  houses,  based  on  tho 

sentiment  against  the  liquor-dealers.  The  ques-  habitual  sale  of  liquor  without  any  lioonsOf  and  at 

tlon  of  repealing  the  law  against  the  selling  of  times  when  tiie  public  authorities  were  forbidden  to 

l.ger-bee{on  sSnd.y,  which  was  f^rst^t'*f  ^i;S^''^ZSf::^^S^uJt^:^T^:i 

in  Newark,  gradually  spread  all  over  the  btate,  ^^^^e  Supreme  Court,  and  the  indictment  was  there 

and  from  the  Citizens*  Protective  Association  sustained.   So,  with  regard  to  that  subject,  it  has  been 

of  Newark  sprang  the  Liberal  League  of  New  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  now  pb- 

Jersey.    This  body  held  a  State  Convention  in  mw"  »<>  doubt  as  to  tiie  Uw  on  tins  subgect 

Newark  in  September,  and  adopted  the  follow-  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  prevent 

ing  resolutions :  ^o  spread  of  contagions  or  infections  pnea- 
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monia  among  eatde  in  the  State,  the  Qovernor  oartridge-sheU  was  used,  but  it  was  filled  nearijr 
appointed  William  H.  Sterling  to  carry  out  its  to  its  month  with  a  brass  cylinder  perforated 
provisions.  At  the  time  of  nis  appointment  from  end  to  end  to  allow  a  train  of  powder 
the  disease,  so  far  as  known,  existed  only  in  to  extend  bade  to  the  percussion-ponder  at 
the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  State,  the  base  of  the  cartridge.  In  this  way  practice 
Wherever  it  was  known  to  exist,  veterinary  in  the  armories  was  made  to  take  the  place  of 
snrgeons  were  sent  to  make  a  correct  diagno-  range-practice.  After  this  style  of  shooting 
sis,  and  the  cattle  were  preserved  in  all  cases  was  introduced  it  became  popular.  Officers 
where  it  could  be  done,  and  none  destroyed  and  privates  were  eager  to  practice.  The  prao- 
except  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  tice  in  the  armories,  however,  had  two  detects, 
save  the  herd,  or  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  The  reduced  charge  of  powder  reduced  the  force 
contagion.  In  all  cases  a  strict  quarantine  was  of  the  recoil,  and  the  rifle  was  the  more  easi- 
maintained.  All  cattle  entering  or  leaving  the  Ij  held  to  the  bulVs-eye,  and  nothing  had  to 
State  were  also  inspected.  be  allowed  for  windage.  A  marksmen^s  badge 
A  plan  was  adopted  by  Governor  McOlellan,  was  established,  which  any  National  Guardsman 
the  object  of  which  was  to  so  improve  the  could  win  by  making  25  out  of  a  possible  50. 
efficiency  of  the  militia  of  the  State  as  to  se-  Reckoning  by  the  number  of  marksmen's  badges 
cure  a  body  of  troops  that  would  in  many  re*  won,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  marksman- 
spects  bear  comparison  with  the  regular  arm^.  ship  this  year  over  last  year  of  more  than  800 
The  estimate  of  the  number  of  reserve  militia  per  cent.  This  has  encouraged  the  General  In- 
of  the  State,  based  on  the  census  returns  of  spector  (Sterling)  to  institute  a  contef^t  at  long 
1875,  is  248,127.  The  number  organized  in  ranges,  the  distances  to  be  from  800  to  1,200 
regiments,  companies,  and  battalions  is  8,160.  yards.  He  has  also  in  view,  should  this  long- 
These  compose  two  brigades,  divided  into  one  range  contest  give  favorable  results,  to  attempt 
battery  of  artillery,  two  Gatling-gun  compa-  shooting  at  1,600  yards.  This  distance  would 
nies,  and  seven  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  lack  only  260  yards  of  a  mile,  yet  he  is  of  opin- 
infantry.  A  school  for  commissioned  officers  ion  that  the  effect  on  the  men  would  be  bene- 
and  another  for  non-commissioned  officers  were  ficial,  because  it  would  aid  in  teaching  them  to 
instituted,  and  attendance  was  stimulated.  Very  judge  of  distances,  and  because  it  would  be 
soon  a  commendable  increase  in  promptness  properly  preparatory  to  another  object  he  has 
of  attendance  of  the  enlisted  men  at  the  drill-  m  view.  This  is  to  teach  them  to  shoot  at 
rooms  began  to  be  noticed.  An  effort  was  then  ol^jects  they  can  not  see,  as,  for  example  (m 
made,  although  hitherto  without  success,  to  actual  warfare),  at  soldiers  behind  a  battery, 
obtain  from  Congress  a  larger  appropriation  when  the  elevation  of  the  rifle  must  be  such 
of  arms,  etc.,  for  the  militia.  Meantime  much  that  the  bullet,  having  passed  over  the  inter- 
attention  has  been  given  to  rifle-practice,  in  venins;  object,  will  descend  toward  the  objects 
order  to  improve  the  marksmansnip  of  the  to  be  bit. 

troops.  An  officer  was  sent  through  the  State  The  work  done  by  the  Fish  Commissioners 
to  instruct  the  National  Guardsmen  in  Ihe  use  during  the  year  previous  to  April  consists  of 
of  the  rifle  in  their  armories  preparatory  to  58,000  landlocked  salmon  hatched  and  liberated 
practice  on  the  ranges,  of  which  there  are  two  in  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State ; 
in  the  State.  In  order  that  he  should  do  this  2,500  black  bass  distributed  to  lakes  and  ponds ; 
successfully,  it  had  been  necessary  previously  1,665,000  shad  hatched  and  liberated  in  the 
to  devise  a  way  of  making  armory  practice  Delaware  River;  225,000  California  salmon 
essentially  similar  to  that  on  the  range.  It  distributed  early  in  1878;  500,000  California 
was  necessary  that  the  same  rifles,  with  the  salmon  hatched  and  partly  distributed ;  48,500 
same  sights,  should  be  used  in  both  instances ;  brook-trout  purchased  and  distributed ;  200,- 
yet  75  feet  was  as  long  a  range  as  could  be  con-  000  brook-trout  hatched  and  nearly  ready  for 
structed  in  most  of  the  armories.  The  targets  distribution ;  100,000  whitefish  in  the  hatch- 
were  easily  reduced  to  a  size  that  would  make  ing-house.  The  Commissioners  deem  the  in- 
it  as  difficult  to  hit  them  at  75  feet  as  it  would  troduction  of  black  bass  into  the  State  an  event 
be  to  hit  a  target  on  a  range  at  200  yards,  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  presence  in 
To  prevent  accidents  in  the  armories  from  the  the  Delaware  has  aroused  some  opposition 
premature  pulling  of  triggers,  screens  that  from  those  who  feared  that  they  would  se- 
could  not  be  perforated  by  a  rifle-bullet  were  riously  diminish  the  number  of  young  shad, 
set  up  Ht  a  distance  of  about  25  feet  from  the  Bass  live  mainly  above  tide-water,  and  the 
firing-point  These  had  holes  cut  m  the  center,  young  shad,  after  being  hatched  in  the  head- 
just  large  enough  to  give  to  the  marksman  a  waters  of  the  rivers,  must,  in  making  their 
full  view  of  the  target.  Lest  the  continual  way  to  the  sea,  pass  through  the  regions  in- 
crack  of  the  rifles  should  prove  a  nuisance  to  habited  by  the  bass.  It  is  not  now  generally 
persons  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  believed,  however,  that  any  consideraole  num- 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  charge  of  pow-  her  of  infant  shad  are  sacrificed  to  the  vora- 
der  in  the  cartridges  from  70  grains,  the  or-  oious  appetite  of  the  bass.  It  is  true  that  bass 
dinary  range-charge,  to  6  grains.  This  was  prey  upon  other  fish,  and  it  is  equally  true 
found  sufficient  to  drive  the  ballet — reduced  that  they  will  eat  young  shad;  but  it  is  the 
from  420  to  280  grains — to  its  work*    The  same  opinion  of  close  observers  that  they  will  not 
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eat  joitng  shad  if  they  oan  get  any  other  kind  oality^  but  whether  the  operation  of  the  act  is 

of  small  fish.    The  Gommissioners  have  Ire-  restricted  to  the  people  of  that  locality.    This 

taently  seen  a  black  bass  in  fall  chase  ajfter  a  act  does  not  impose  a  specific  and  exclosiTe 

eeing  minnovr,  while  the  water  was  fairly  penalty  for  the  paoishment  of  the  people  of 

alive  with  yonng  shad  with  which  he  oonld  Atlantic  Goanty,  but  upon  all  the  people  of 

have  gorged  himself  had  he  been  so  disposed;  the  State  who  fish  in  that  locality  within  a  re- 

and  they  have  repeatedly  found  the  stomachs  stricted  time.    I  think  the  statute  is  constita- 

of  bass  tilled  with  other  kinds  of  food,  when  tional."    The  other  objections  raised  were  to 

the  fish  has  just  been  taken  from  water  in  the  formality  of  the  proceedings  and  the  right 

which  young  shad  could  be  seen  in  thousands,  of  a  trial  by  jury.    The  Judge  held  that  the 

The  brook-trout  and  Galifomia  salmon  have  defendants  were  not  entitled  to  a  jury  triaL 

been  placed  in  the  waters  of  Somerset,  Gam-  and  that  the  statement  of  the  facts  charged 

den,  Passaic,  Morris,  Sussex,  Hunterdon,  War-  brought  the  defendants  within  the  operation  of 

ren,  and  Essex  Gounties.    In  accordance  with  the  statute.    Th^  convictions  were  affirmed 

the  recommendation  of  Professor  Baird,  the  with  costs. 

United  States  Gommissioner  of  Fisheries,  who  Two  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  Elizabeth  and 

says  that  Galifomia  salmon  will  thrive  in  waters  Rah  way,  are  in  a  condition  of  bankruptcy, 

where  there  is  no  access  to  the  sea,  but  will  Both  have  been  crippled  by  the  depreciation 

be  smaller,  a  large  number  of  young  salmon  of  values.    In  the  former  the  debt  has  been 

have  been  introduced  into  the  deep,  cold  lakes  increased  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Gourt 

in  Morris,  Sussex,  and  Warren  Gounties.  which  reversed  a  former  decision  with  regard 

Nine  cases  for  violation  of  the  *'  act  for  the  to  assessments  for  improvements,  and  thus 

preservation  of  fish  "  were  argued  on  eertuh  threw  on  the  city  a  large  amount  of  obliga- 

rari  before  Judge  Reed  of  the  Atlantic  Goun-  tions  of  private  citizens.    The  people  do  not 

ty  Girontt  Gourt    The  convictions  were  of  say  they  will  repudiate,  but  assert  that  they 

two  classes — ^the  first  class  for  the  violation  are  unable  to  pay.    There  is  no  authority  for 

of  the  first  section,  and  the  second  class  for  the  compromising  the  claims  against  the  city,  and 

violation  of  the  second  section  of  the  act    The  both  the  citizens  and  the  bondholders  are  at  a 

first  section  of  the  act  provides  generally  that  loss  what  to  do. 

it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  persons  to  fish  In  1869  the  township  of  Bernards,  in  the 
with  a  net  in  any  of  the  waters  of  this  State  county  of  Somerset,  issued  $128,000  worth  of 
(except  as  hereinafter  provided)  between  May  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  New 
15th  and  July  16tb.  The  second  section  pro-  Jersey  West  Line  Railroad.  Eleven  miles  of 
vides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  the  road  was  built,  from  Sununit  to  Bemu*ds- 
to  fish  with  a  net,  etc,  in  the  counties  of  At-  ville,  at  a  coat  of  $6,000,000.  The  road  went 
lantio  and  Burlington,  between  June  1st  and  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  was  sold  un- 
September  1st.  It  was  contended  that  tlie  sec-  der  foreclosure  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
ond  section  was  local  as  to  its  character,  and  and  Western  Gompany.  Suit  was  brought  on 
that,  being  within  the  body  of  a  general  law,  the  bonds  of  the  township.  They  were  signed, 
it  is,  first,  void  in  itself,  and  second,  its  presenoe  but  not  sealed,  and  were  issued  in  that  condi- 
ocoarions  the  invalidity  of  the  first  section,  tion.  A  plea  that  the  bonds  were  not  valid 
because  it  is  in  contravention  of  the  4th  para-  by  reason  of  such  omission  was  set  up  in  de- 
graph  of  section  7  of  the  amended  Goosti^  fense.  But  Judge  Nixon,  of  the  United  States 
tution,  which  provides,  *'  No  general  law  shall  District  Gonrt,  granted  a  perpetual  iigunction 
embrace  any  provision  of  a  private,  special,  or  restraining  the  township  from  making  use  of 
local  character.^*  The  Judge  said  that  he  did  this  defense.  The  principal  and  interest  amount 
not  know  of  a  similar  provision  ingrafted  into  to  $200,000. 

the  Oonstitution  of  any  other  State ;  that  the  The  great  railroad  question,  as  regarded  in 

distinction  between  those  acts  which  may  be  New  Jersey,  was  briefiy  and  summarily  pre- 

considered  general  or  public  and  special  or  lo-  sented  on  a  festive  occasion  at  Long  Branch, 

cal  acts,  as  used  in  the  Gonstitution,  has  re-  by  the  Vice-President  (Smith)  of  the  Pennsyl- 

ceived  no  direct  judicial  consideration.    The  vania  Railroad,  in  tiiese  words : 
question  has  been  considered  in  the  courts  of 

New  York,  under  the  constitutional  provision  The  syrtem  has  to-day  outgrown  the  limto  of  S^ 

passed  by  the  Legislature  shall  embrace  more  (hose  of  the  Paoflc.    Emm  not  the  time  anived  when 

than  one  object,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  General  Qovemment  should  enact  general  laws 

its  title,"    There  it  was  held  that  an  act  is  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  interatote  railways 

local  within  the  meaninir  of  the  Gonstitution,  ®^  ^  7^£7,'  ^^^^'  ?^S^  ^^  9^^'  "      .^ 

wT\  .    . .        !  .  ""»""'f^  "^  ""^  vviwMvuuivu,  ppjj^^  f^^  f^\  repoita  to  be  made  of  their  oi^ani- 

wnion  m  its  subject  relates  but  to  a  portion  of  y^^  worUng,  and  financial  condition,  as  often  as 

the  people  of  the  State  or  to  their  property,  might  be  required,  with  a  power  of  yeritying  repoita 

and  may  not,  either  in  its  subject,  operation,  of  oxaminon,  whion  would  regulate  the  proportion  of 

or  immediate  and  necessary  results,  affect  the  ^y'^^^^^JS^^  the  fonnaof  mortgaro  uniform, 

•^..w^*..!^  ^f  ♦!,«  Qi-.fA  ^m  ♦»»«;•  ,^.A.rr»»«^ ««  «^«  forbid  the  contraction  of  floatintr  debt*  by  railways 

people  of  the  State  or  their  property  in  gen-  f^  ^^^^^  ^^mi  snppliei.,  and  provide  that  the  mUways 

eral  (48  N.  Y.,  11).     "  The  test  is  not  whether  «haU  pnbliah  their  nt«  ofSeight-beeed  on  certwn 

it  applies  to  acts  to  be  done  in  a  particular  lo-  principles,  sad  make  any  evaaion  of  such  rates  sn  in- 
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diotable  offexuet    Theimtes  should  be  ilsed  for  each  $7,991,648.68;   ITnited  Statei  bonds,  $8,681* 

ckM  of  goodB,  the  cUMilloation  to  be  made  by  the  221.88 ;  other  stocks  and  bonds,  $1.840,682.79 ; 

d^SJSL^^Urb^^^  call  loans  on  collaterals,  $668,181.92;  otherasl 

aU  traiuportatwQ  ou  each  line  of  nilroed  should  be  Mts,  $1,640,889.90.    Total  resources,  $16,689,- 

regulated.    These  lists  of  rates  should  be  accessible  899.60.     Liabilities — Due  depositors,  $16,749,- 

to  every  person,  and  should  not  be  pomitted  to  be  819.76;  other  liabilities,  $62,098.80.    Surplus 

changed  without  reasonable  notice.     The  elfect  of  „»«»  iiaKiiSfiaa  ft'r'rA  asu{  qj.      lU'timi^*  ^r  ^w^^w* 

such  proviiuons  as  to  a  fixed  basis  of  rates,  with  a  pro-  ^^®'  HabiUties,  »778,480.94.     Number  of  open 

hibition  for  any  railroad  olUoer  to  chai^  lees  than  the  accounts  Janua^  1,  1878,  68,264 ;  number  of 

public  rates  under  a  severs  penalty,  would  do  much  open  accounts  Jannary  1,  1879,  62,990;  num- 

toward  making  the  business  of  the  country  more  star  ber  of  accounts  opened  or  reopened  daring  the 

ble.  the  traffic  on  the  railroads  more  remuncraave,  y^ar  1878,  29,127 ;  number  of  aooonnts  dosed 

and  lessen  burdens  now  placed  on  the  pubhc  through  ,i.„j_„  *i,l  ^  '  ,  i  ktro  i  n  oni 

the  agency  of  secret  disc&ninating  ratSi.    The  gnSit  "^^^  ^®  7^^  ^^^\  ^®»®^^-  .        , 

cardinal  principle  which  should  pervade  this  question  OranDernes  arc  an  important  product  of  the 

of  rates  is,  that  the  rate  on  the  some  class  of  tfoods  for  State.    The  crop  in  1878  was  estimated  at  800,- 

the  same  quantity  for  the  same  distauce  should  be  the  000  bushels, 

same  to  every  one.  j^^  geological   snrvey    of  the   State  has 

The  public  press,  or  the  number  of  dailj,  brought  into  notice  the  oak  and  pine  lands  in 

weekly,  and  monthly  publications  in  the  State,  its  southern  part    The  area  of  the  district 

is  as  follows:  Daily,  22;  tri- weekly,  1;  semi-  southeast  of  the  marl-belt  is  1,660,000  acres, 

weekly,  2 ;  weekly,  146 ;  bi-weekly,  1 ;  month-  or  two  fifths  of  the  area  of  the  State.    The 

ly,  1 ;  total,  178.    These  are  classified  politi-  survey  has  classified  the  soils  of  this  district  in 

cally,  etc.,  as  follows:  Democratic — daily,  7;  two  great  general  divisions.    One  is  the  grav- 

tri- weekly,  1 ;  weekly,  41 ;  total,  49.    Kepub-  elly  loams,  npon  which  oak  and  pine  grow ;  Uie 

licau— daily,  9 ;  weeldy,  44 ;  total,  68.    Green-  other  is  the  more  sandy  soils,  whereon  pine 

back — daily,  1 ;  weekly,  8 ;  total,  4.    Indepen-  alone  thrives ;  and  from  these  trees  the  groups 

dent— daily,  6;   semi-weekly,  2 ;  weekly,  66;  are  designated  as  oak-lands  and  pine-lanok 

total,  68.    Temperance— weekly,  1 ;  monthly.  There  is  another  division,  bnt  of  hmited  ex* 

1;  total,  2.    Mechanical — weekly,  1.    Liter-  tent,  and  generally  fonnd  along  the  sea-border, 

ary — monthly,  1.    Law — ^monthly,  1.    College  which  is  more  loamy  and  snpports  a  more  mixed 

—bi-weekly,  1 ;  monthly,  2;  total,  8.    Of  the  growth  of  timber.    The  best  of  the  oi^-lands 

abo ve  journals,  1  daily,  9  weekly,  2  semi- week-  are  more  commonly  known  as  ^*  white-oak 

ly,  and  1  tri- weekly  are  published  in  the  Ger-  bottoms."    All  travelers  through  that  part  of 

man  language-— all  of  the  others  in  the  English  the  State  have  observed  these  ^^  bottom-lands." 

language.  The  wastes  of  white  sand,  with  their  fire-scarred 

By  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  and  stunted  yellow  pine,  are  familiar.    An  ex-  • 

it  appears  that  there  are  fifky-seven  insurance  tract  from  the  report  of  the  survey  briefiy  sets* 

companies  authorized  to  do  business  in  New  forth  the  advantages  of  this  portion  of  the  State: 

Jersey,  other  than  accident  and  life  insurance  The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  has  been  espedaHy 

companies.      Twenty-six  of  these  are  jomt-  noted  for  its  entire  freedom  from  malarial  influences, 

stock  fire  and  marine,  thirty  are  purely  mutual  It  is  specially  liked  by  those  who  suffer  from  asthmatio 


companies,  one  is  a  plate-glass  company ;  and  "\^  Pi™®*^  .diseases ;  and  many  come  here  for  the 

Ai«*fi«^An  2w^  A/v«».v«Jr;.ko  ^#  4Vv»A;r.n  /»<>nnV*f  A.  Tchef  they  obtam  for  such  ailments.    The  seaside  re- 

eighteen  are  companies  oi  foreign  countries,  ^^^s  are ''commually  increasing  in  number  and  en- 

The  total  capital  stock  of  all  the  stock  companies  larginff  hi  size,  and  throngs  of  visitors  come  to  e^joy 

is  as  follows :  New  Jersey  companies,  |4,897,-  the  delightful  air. 

070;  of  other  States,  $28,317,979.   Totalossets:  ^  The  water  of  this  country  is  pure  and  soft.    Itis 

New  Jersey  companies,  $9,446,260.74;  of  oth-  ^"'^P^i^^r  man^  laree  nvers,  which  are  ^^j  re- 

-.^«  a4..«.^>   iff  A  Aoa  iflAofT  '  T^  •      ••    '  ^  markable  for  their  frUland  equable  flow,  bemg  very 

li^h^'r.  ?1*'^^^^^;®,T  V  f?^f^^  companies,  lutie  affected  by  stonns  or  by  Noughts,   f  hey  f5nikh 

f 20,660,484.04.    Total  liabilities:  New  Jersey  excellent  water-power  for  manufacturers'  purposes, 

companies,  $6,661,168.78;  of  other  States,  $68,-  Those  at  Mays  Landing.  Weymouth,  Batsto,  Atuon, 

886,906.02;  foreign  companies,  $8,886,808.91.  MillviUe,.Bnck8burg.  Manchester,  and  Toms  River 

Total  net  surplus :  New  Jersey  stick  oompa-  ^^[^^"^  ^^»  "^^  ^'™  "^  "  ^'  "^"^^  ^*" 

nies,  $2,796,406.28 ;  of  other  States,  $21,064,-  *The  soil  is  light  but  easily  cultivated,  and  when  well 

688.19;    foreign    companies,    $11,678,680.18.  managed  is  productive.   Mr.  Hay's  farm,  at  Winalow, 

There  are  twenty-seven  life  companies  operat-  *»  »  model  of  productiveness  for  all  South  Jersey.  The 

ing  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  twenty-five  are  ^Pjoved  lands  at  Vineland,  Hammonton,  and  £^ 

A.™  ^«.i.«.  Q*.«^    2  A    «    •      X-:     ji          •  T  Harbor  City  are  yielding  large  crops  and  promise 

from  other  States,  and  one  is  a  fnendly  society,  ^ell  for  the  Ynturo.*^  The  rtaple  productions  are  wheat, 

1  he  number  of  policies  m  force  in  New  Jersey  rye,  oats,  Indian  com,  hay,  potatoes,  and  sweet  poU- 

increased  from  28,646  at  the  close  of  1877  to  toes.   Melons  are  nused  in  abundance.  Apples,  pears, 


and  22,808  in  1878.  fits  of  good  roads  are  highly  appreciated.  Cumberland 

The  condition  of  the  savings  banks  in  the  County  claims  to  have  morejKx>d  roads  than  any  other 

early  part  of  the  year  showed  the  following  ??^''V  ^^^^l^^t^r,'^^X'^^^^^^^J^^  ^ri^^^ 

.^..-.14./.    T> T>i       i.**/!!**  Glassboro  and  Millville,  the  MiUvillo  and  Cape  May, 

ItS*,*^i.  Keaources— Real  estate,  total  value,  the  New  Jerecv  Southern,  the  Camden  and  XtUmtfc, 

$841,979.98;   loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  the  Philadelplua  and  AUantic  City,  the  Mays  Landing 
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bnnoh,  the  Pemberton  and  Manohester,  the  Tucker- 
ton,  tbe  Tonu  River  bnnoh,  the  Toms  River  and 
Waretown,  and  the  Freehold  and  Squankum  branch 
to  Squan.  are  all  railroada  in  this  district ;  and  eveiy 
point  in  it  in  within  an  eas^  drive  of  railway  commu- 
nication, and,  by  thia.  ia  within  three  or  four  hours' 
ride  of  tne  beet  markete  on  the  oontinent* 

The  varioQS  public  iDstitutions  of  the  State 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Their  details 
may  be  foand  in  the  volume  for  1878. 

NEW  TORE.  The  annual  session  of  the 
Legislature  commenced  on  January  7th  and 
closed  with  the  month  of  May.  In  the  Senate 
tbe  Republican  vote  was  about  20  oat  of  88, 
and  in  the  Assembly  about  100  out  of  128. 
The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In  tbe  Assembly  Thomas 
O.  Alvord  was  elected  Speaker  by  96  votes, 
agfunst  24  for  Erastus  Brooks. 

This  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  in 
the  new  Oapitol.  An  effort  was  made  on  the 
evening  of  February  12th  to  signalize  the 
change  both  historicslly  and  officially.  The 
two  Houses  assembled  in  joint  convention; 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
State  officers  were  present  by  invitation ;  and 
speeches  were  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Lieutenant-Governor  William  Dorshei- 
mer,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas  G. 
Alvord,  and  one  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Aasembl}',  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks.  The  re- 
port of  the  New  Capitol  Commissioners  was 
made  to  the  Legislature  on  January  23d.  The 
amount  expended  in  1878  on  the  building  was 
$1,026,463.  Tbe  finislied  portion  was  about 
one  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  whole  building; 
but  it  contains  two  of  the  three  great  rooms, 
one  of  three  staircases,  one  half  of  the  heating 
apparatus,  five  of  the  seven  elevators,  one  third 
of  the  furniture,  one  half  of  the  plumbing,  the 
entire  water-supply,  the  whole  exterior  drain- 
age, and  one  half  of  the  basement ;  also,  the 
walls  of  the  court  and  the  south  center  sec- 
tion have  been  built  up  to  the  roof-line.  The 
amount  of  additional  appropriation  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  building  and  the  pay- 
ment of  existing  liabilities  was  estimated  by  the 
Commissioners  at  $4,200,000,  in  a  period  of 
two  years.  Being  asked  by  the  Legislature 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  administer  the  new 
Capitol  after  it  was  completed,  the  Commis- 
fioners  replied  that  it  could  be  kept  clean, 
lighted,  and  warmed  "  for  a  moderate  sum  '* ; 
but  to  accomplish  this  result  it  is  necessary 
that  its  administration  should  be  kept  free 
from  partisan  influence.  They  then  proceed 
to  say :  *'  A  force  of  forty-three  men  has  been 
organized,  to  serve  during  the  session  of  the 
L^slature,  who  take  care  of  the  machinery, 
attend  the  fires,  run  the  elevators,  and  do  idl 
the  work  of  cleaning  the  building,  and  also  per- 
form all  police  duty.  The  appointments  to  this 
force  have  been  equally  divided  between  tbe 
political  parties,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the 
men  shall  serve  during  good  behavior.  We  be- 
lieve that  upon  a  system  like  this  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  new  Oapitol,  when  the  same 


shall  be  completed,  may  be  brought  within 
$76,000  a  year,  and  our  estimate  for  mainte- 
nance during  the  year  1870  is  $25,000.'* 

The  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  arising  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling,  was  made  on 
January  20th.  Mr.  Conkling  received  in  the 
Senate  19  votes,  and  Mr.  Dorsheimer  12.  In 
the  Assembly  Mr.  Conkling  received  95  votes, 
Mr.  Dorsheimer  28,  and  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  2. 
Mr.  Conkling  waa  chosen.  A  caucus  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  was 
held,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  pro- 
test against  the  grantmg  of  any  certificate,  or 
the  making  of  any  dedaration,  that  Roscoe 
Conkling  had  been  duly  elected  Senator.  The 
grounds  for  this  protest  were,  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  requires  that,  at  the  next 
session  after  every  State  census,  the  Senatorial 
districts  shall  be  altered  so  as  to  contain  as 
nearly  as  may  be  an  equal  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  the  members  of  Assembly  shall 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  ;  that 
a  census  was  duly  taken  in  1875,  but  no  alter- 
ation of  the  Senate  districts  and  no  reappor- 
tionment of  the  members  of  Assembly  has  been 
made  by  the  Legislature  since  the  said  enumera- 
tion ;  that  tbe  effect  of  such  neglect  has  been 
that  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  State 
have  been  and  are  misrepresented  in  tbe  Legis- 
lature ;  that  its  political  complexion  has  been 
thereby  changed  from  one  party  to  another, 
the  legal  result  whereof  is  that  the  present 
Legislature  is  a  Legislature  ds  facto  and  not  d4 
jure.  This  protest  the  caucus  refused  to  adopt, 
but  they  resolved  upon  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  complaints  of  tbe  address  rest  upon 
the  grounds  set  forth  above.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  the  complaints,  the  following 
statements  were  set  forth  as  facts  taken  from 
the  census  returns  of  1875 : 

Under  a  just  apportionment  in  the  Senate.  New 
York  City,  with  Kichmond  County,  is  entitled  to 
leven  Senators,  while  but  five  represent  that  citv. 
Kings  County  is  entitled  to  three  membere,  but  al- 
lowed only  two,  and  thia  with  a  surplus  population  of 
46.000.  New  York  City,  by  the  lawftil  county  ia  en- 
titled to  twenty-ee?en  memben  of  Assembly,  matead 
of  twenty-two;  Kimea  Conntv  is  entitled  to  fourteen 
members  inaUnd  of  nine;  Monroe  County  to  four 
memben  inatead  of  three.  These  additional  members. 
tXi.  belonging  to  Democratio  district}^  are  now  awarded 
to  the  following  oountiea,  and  entirely  repreaented, 
except  one  district,  bv  Kepnblican  members  of  the 
Le^palature,  via.:  Maaison,  Delaware^  Ontario.  Cat- 
taraugus, Columbia,  Washington,  Niagara,  Wayne, 
Oswego.  Oneida,  St.  Lawrence. 

Tbe  Assembly  representative  population  also  gives 
the  following  unequal  record : 


OOUNTXn. 


Kinn , 

New  York 

MODTM  . . . 

KewTork, 


Kings 

*» 

K«wTork* 


Dtotrfcta. 


Ninth 

Twratteth    . 

Saoood  

Twenty-flnt. 
B«Tenteentb. 

Biglith 

Konrth 

Bghth 

Sixth. 

mesnth.... 


80,010 

Tseee 

66,568 
$4,666 
6MS6 
60,064 
6S,»76 
6^.119 
64.489 
60,920 
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And  this  nith  the  IbUowing  in  oontnft  to  the  above 
in  single  distriote : 


OOUMTOEB. 


Delaware .... 

Madlaoa 

Oswego.... 
Bt.  Lawrence, 

Ontario 

Cattaraognt. . 

Colombia 

WaahingUMi . , 

Wayne 

Niagara 

Otacffo 


41,6M 
41,114 
T5,7S0 

7a,oei 

4B,40t 
46,7Tl 
4(U1B 
4«,874 
47,628 
47,091 
49,064 


SXHATOBIAL  DISTRICTS. 


DI8THICT8. 

OmMm, 

RqawataHv* 

Twentieth .... 

Herkimer  and  Otaego 

89,888 

Eighteenth. . . . 
Twenty-ilzth . 

Bizteeoth 

Twenty-aizth . 

Jefferion  and  Lewis 

90,696 

Ontario.  Tatea,  and  Seneca... 
Clinton,  Eaaez,  and  Wairen. . . 
Cayiua  and  Wayne. 

91,064 
101,837 
106,120 

With  the  following  districts  showing  a  most  tu\jtist 
contrast: 


DISTRICTS. 

CoBBtta. 

popolatfOB. 

Third 

Kings 

S9S.S06 

Elffhth 

KewTork 

83id,489 

Beventh                     

New  York 

17M20 

Second  

Kings. 

172,786 

Kinth 

New  York 

167.580 

These  laii^  dictricts  have  but  one  Senator  each,  and 
the  record  ^ven  is  not  upon  the  gross,  but  upon  the 
zepneentative  population. 

Subseqnentlj  an  apportionment  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  which  gave  to  New 
York  City  twenty-four  members  of  Assembly, 
a  gain  of  three,  and  to  Kings  Comity  twelve 
members,  a  gain  of  three.  The  following 
counties  lost  each  a  member :  Columbia,  Dela- 
ware, Madison,  Oneida,  Ontario,  and  Oswego ; 
and  the  other  counties  remained  as  under  the 
previous  apportionment.  The  bill  was  sent  to 
the  Governor,  who  allowed  it  to  become  a  law 
without  bis  signature.  In  a  message  of  ex- 
planation to  the  Legislature  he  said : 

As  I  peruse  its  provisions,  I  find  that  a  proper  re- 
ffsrd  for  my  own  of^cial  duty  forbids  me  to  approve 
it.  For  not  less  ezplidt  than  the  command  to  appor- 
tion is  that  other  proviuon  that  the  apportionment 
shall  be  made  as  nearly  as  may  be  aoooxxlinff  to  the 
numbw  of  the  respective  inhabitsnts  of  the  different 
localities. 

The  Senate  districts  are  to  be  so  apportioned  that 
they  shall  consist  of  contiguous  territory^  and  contain, 
as  nearly  as  may  be^  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants ; 
and  the  members  of  Assembly  are  to  be  allotted  to  the 
several  counties,  as  nearly  as  majr  be,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  respective  inhabitants.  This  bill  does 
not  comply  with  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  first  Senate  district  contains  128,267  inhabitants ; 
the  second,  160,000.  The  nineteenth  district  con- 
tains 101,698 ;  the  fourteenth,  160,204.  The  thirty- 
second  district  contains  106,522 :  the  adjacent  thirty- 
first  district,  180,000.  Some  slight  InequaHties  of  pop- 
ulation were  doubtless  necessary  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  districts  from  contiguous  territory,  but  a  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  the  rank  imustice  done  in 
almost  every  district  west  of  the  Hudson  Biver  had 
some  other  cause  than  a  desire  for  $roogra[^ic  fitness. 
For  instance,  the  twenty-sixth  distnct  stretches  from 


the  Pennsylvania  Hne  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  others  are 
scarcely  less  incongruous.  To  specify  the  localities 
which  are  wronged  either  in  the  location  or  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Senate  districts,  would  be  to  call  the  roQ 
of  half  the  counties  in  the  State.  That  these  wrongs 
were  in  nearly  eveiy  case  unnecessary  is  the  common 
testimony  of  all  who  are  familiar  witn  the  subject 

In  the  distribution  of  members  of  Assembly  the  bill 
is  still  ftiither  from  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  I  find  that  Cattaraugus  County,  with 
46,787  inhabitants,  has  two  members ;  while  SniTolkj 
with  60,880,  is  ffiven  but  one.  Orsnffe,  with  82,285 
inhabitants,  has  out  two  members,  while  St.  Lawrence, 
with  only  78,014.  ^ts  three.  Nor  can  I  understana 
the  philosophy  which  gives  to  the  latter  county,  with 
78,000  inhamtants,  the  same  representation  as  Monroe, 
which  exceeds  it  in  population  by  nearly  50,000. 

These  discrepancies  are  not  to  be  expliuned.  They 
admit  of  no  apology  or  excuse.  Th^^  are  of  the  same 
dass  as  the  so-^lcd  necessity  which  entirely  de- 
prives 160,000  inhabitantB  in  Kew  York  and  Kings  of 
their  proper  representation. 

While  for  the  ressons  stated  I  am  not  willing  to 
sign  Uie  bUl,  it  is  permitted  to  pass  into  a  law  by 
lapse  of  time,  as  a  lesser  evil  than  a  continued  neglect 
of  the  entire  constitutional  direction  on  the  subject 

The  following  act  to  regulate  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  also  passed,  receiving  in  the  Assem- 
bly only  seventeen  negative  votes : 

Ssonoir  1.  The  rate  of  interest  ui)on  the  loan  or  for- 
bearance of  any  money,  goods,  or  things  in  action  shall 
be  six  doUan  upon  one  hundred  douZs  for  one  year, 
and  after  that  rate  for  a  greater  or  less  sum,  or  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  But  nothing  herein  contained 
shsli  be  so  construed  as  to  in  any  way  affect  an^  con- 
tract or  obligation  made  before  the  passage  of  this  act 

Sec.  2.  ATI  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  thia  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sxc.  8.  This  act  ahall  take  effiect  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1880. 

The  vexatious  question  of  the  taxation  of 
mortgages  was  brought  forward,  but  no  final 
action  was  taken  upon  it.  The  form  in  which 
it  was  presented  is  expressed  in  two  sectioDS 
of  the  bill  for  the  equalization  of  taxation,  as 
follows : 

Sxonoir  1.  When  any  debt  due  or  owing  by  any 
owner  of  land  is  secured  by  mortgage  thereof,  the 
amount  of  the  debt  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  owner  of 
the  land  as  trustee  for  tiie  creditor ;  and  such  amount 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  such  real  estate, 
and  the  residue  of  such  value  only  shall  be  assessed 
upon  tiie  owner  of  the  real  estate.  The  sum  paid  by 
such  owner  as  trustee  for  taxes  on  such  debt  shall  bo 
a  legal  set-off  agwnst  such  debt. 

Sxc.  2.  When,  for  any  resaon,  real  estate  bo  not  as- 
sessed at  its  frdl  valuation,  such  part  of  the  value  of 
real  estate  as  is  assessable  to  the  owner  of  the  land  as 
trustee,  according  to  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
assessed  at  the  same  percentage  upon  siud  full  valua- 
tion as  is  assessed  upon  the  part  of  the  value  of  the 
said  land  assessable  to  the  owner  of  the  lands. 

Resolutions  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Le- 
gislature were  adopted.  They  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  Legislature,  and  if  adopted 
will  then  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Some  important  questions  touching  the  vast 
subject  of  the  State  charities,  and  facts  respect- 
ing the  institntions,  were  brought  out  in  reports 
to  the  Legislature.  There  is  a  State  Board  of 
Charities,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  visit  chari- 
ties with  a  State  foundation,  those  of  counties 
and  cities,  and  those  of  benevolent  organixa* 
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CiouB.     The  afcgregate  finandid  Btatistics  of 
these  institatioDS  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 

▼ALUATIOX. 

iBMdprofMrtj. 198,415,509  98 

Ib  panoojJ  propertj 6t,A61,9d!i  60 

Total $88,916,769  28 

BKCEIFTS. 

Otth  tahnco  from  last  jaar. |448jB09  94 

Baodvedfrom  State 1,047,909  86 

BeeeWed  from  oltles. 8,510,917  16 

Vdoatary  donatfona. 798,887  09 

Fromall  oUiaraoaroea 9,109,457  74 

Total $7,909,791  99 

IXPENDrrURIS. 

For  baildinca  and  improrementa 890,718  6T 

For  aapenrulon  and  maintanaoce 6,587,975  04 

Tbtal $7,408,7a  71 

LoaTlngbalaaoeof. $501,087  51 

The  Board  sent  an  argent  appeal  to  the  Le- 
gislatnre  for  farther  provision  for  the  chronic 
insane  poor.  They  say,  *^  The  tide  of  insanity 
has  swollen  heyond  the  proportions  of  former 
years,  and  unexpected  nambers  of  chronic  cases 
are  now  on  oar  hands,  overflowinff  the  supposed 
liberal  provision  heretofore  made  for  them.** 
This  increase  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Oom- 
mismouer  of  Lunacy  for  the  same  period,  made 
during  the  session  to  the  Legislature.  It  em- 
braces the  previous  year,  and  is  summarily  as 
follows : 


SUBJECTS. 

MdM. 

ToiaL 

UrSAXB. 

Ib  Btato  aajhtma 

Ib  eonnty  aayluma  and  poor-hoosea. . 
Ib  Drlvata  aarluoia 

1,984 

9,185 

191 

8,610 

1,815 

9,928 

96i 

2.509 

5.053 

456 

Total 

4,509 

8,119 

IDIOTB. 

Ib  State  aaylnma. 

178 
998 

•  •  • 

4n 

119 
999 

1 

999 

Ib  eoontjr  asyloma  and  poor-hoaaaa. . 
Ib  priyaia  asyloma. 

590 
1 

Total 

849 

813 

BTOBmoa. 
Ib  Btato  aayluma 

89 

199 

9 

990 

•  •  • 

64 

907 
15 

158 

la  oooa^  aayloma  aad  poor-houaaa. . 
Ib  orlraiiO  aavlams 

8')9 
94 

Total 

936 

576 

Total  of  aU  claaaci 

.  • 

9,501 

The  mortality  statistics  for  the  same  period 
are: 


nniNx,  IDIOTS,  Ain>  ipacpncs. 

Uaim. 

fWl« 

TMd. 

Ib  State  aaylmaa 

118 

288 

11 

417 

91 

188 

10 

476 

In  ooanty  aayluma  and  poor-houaea. 
Ib  private  asylum*. .......  -r 

909 
91 

Total 

980 

706 

The  total  number  of  iusane,  idiots,  and  epi- 
leptics for  1877  was  7,982 ;  for  1878,  9,601, 
being  an  increase  of  1,519,  or  a  fraction  over 
19  per  cent.  The  total  mortality  for  1877  was 
685;  for  1878,  706. 
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An  examiner  was  sent  out  by  the  Oomptrol* 
ler  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  charitable  institutions.  His  report  showed 
the  necessitj  of  a  responsible  supervision  over 
the  charities  maintained  by  the  otate.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  the  Comptroller  suggested 
to  the  Legislature  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing plan  as  certain  to  be  efficient : 

Ilrd,  Bequire  all  the  reoeipta  of  the  faistitution  to 
be  paid  into  Uie  State  Treasiuy.  Provide*  approprio- 
tiona  sufficiently  laigo  to  cover  all  their  expenses,  the 
appropriatioiia  to  be  advanced  by  the  ComptaroUer  upon 
montnly  estimates. 

Steond,  Bequire  the  appropriationa  asked  for  an- 
nually to  be  estimated  for  andf  aubmitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  on  October  Ist  of  each  year. 
Make  it  the  du^  of  said  Board  to  examine  said  esti- 
mates, and  ONtifv  the  amount  needed  by  each  institu- 
tion to  the  LcigisIaturB.  No  appropriations  to  be  made 
for  any  purpose,  except  they  are  so  certifled. 

TMrd.  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  require  of  the  mstitutions  an  annual  re- 
port olasrifled  as  to  the  items  of  expense  and  receipt, 
covering  such  details  as  the  Board  ma^  deem  wise. 
Also,  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  price  of  the  v»- 
rious  articles  used. 

These  three  simple  requirements  are  intended 
to  place  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  super- 
vision in  the  hands  of  the  proper  State  officers. 

The  State  Examiner,  Mr.  E.P.  Apgar,  recom- 
mends a  uniform  method  of  accounts  in  all  the 
institutions  as  likely  to  lead  to  its  adoption  by 
the  cities  and  counties.  "A  common  meth- 
od of  keeping  and  verifyinff  public  accounts 
throughout  the  State  would  tend  to  prevent 
f^aud,  facilitate  its  detection,  and  protect  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  public  against  unjust  accu- 
sation and  suspicion."  In  his  opinion  there 
should  be  an  inventory  of  all  property  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  annual  re- 
port of  each  institution  should  contain:  First, 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  dur- 
ing the  year,  classified  under  such  general 
heads  as  salaries  and  wages,  labor,  provisions, 
household  stores,  clothing,  fuel,  lights,  medical 
stores,  ordinary  repairs,  miscdisneous.  Sec- 
ond, a  statement  in  detail  of  the  expenditures 
under  each  head ;  as,  for  example,  under  sala- 
ries, the  name  of  each  officer  and  his  salary,  the 
number  of  attendants  of  various  grades  and  the 
pay  of  each  grade,  the  pay  of  engineers,  watch- 
men, etc.  iJnder  the  head  of  provisions  should 
be  stated  the  Quantity  and  cost  of  various  ar- 
ticles consumea ;  for  example^  the  number  of 
barrels  of  fiour  consumed  during  the  year  and 
the  total  cost,  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar 
and  total  cost,  and  so  on.  Such  a  statement 
could  be  compressed  into  two  or  three  printed 
pages,  and  would  thus  not  materially  add  to 
the  length  of  the  report.  Its  advantages  ara 
many  and  obvious.  Each  superintendent  would 
thus  have  the  beneOt  of  the  experience,  as  to 
quantities  and  cost,  not  only  of  his  own  insti- 
tution, but  of  all  tne  others. 

llie  expense  of  the  Home  of  Inebriates  at 
Bingham  ton  has  been  $10,000  per  capita,  and 
in  1878  the  cost  per  capita  was  $18,087.  A 
comparison  of  the  expense  per  capita  of  several 
of  the  State  institutions  with  that  of  similar 
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ones  in  other  States,  for  the  year  1877,  gives 
the  following  results : 


NAME  07  INSTITtTTION. 


1.  Asylum  Ibr  the  rnsaoe,  Toronto,  Canadt. 
^.  Atyluoa  for  the  Insane,  BratUeboro,  Vt. . 

8.  Asyltun  for  the  Inaane,  London,  Ontario. 
4.  Hoepita^ for  the  Inaane,  HalUu,  N.  8. . . 
6.  Btate  Lunatic  Aavlum.  Jackson,  Miss. . . 

6.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Dayton,  Ohio... 

7.  Bute  Lunatic  Hospital,  Taunton,  liass.. 
6.  State  Lun'tlcHospX  Northampton,  Mass. 

9.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Clereland,  Ohio. 

10.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  8t  Peters,  Minn. 

11.  Central  Insane  Asylum,  Jacksonville,  111. 

12.  Government   Hospital    for  the    Insane, 

Washlnmon.  D.  C 

18.  ITospital  for  the  Insane,  Oshkoeh,  Wis... 

14.  Maine  Insane  Hoeplta!,  Augusta,  Me 

15.  State  Lnnatie  Asylum,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa... 
1«>.  HospM  for  the  Insane,  Middietown,  (Joan. 
17.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  OatonsviUe,  Md. 
IS.  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Udca,  N.  Y  .  ... 
li).  Hudson   River  Bute  Hospital,  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.  Y 

8U.  State    Homoeopathic   Asylum,    Ifiddle- 
town,  N .  Y 


esi 

478 
6C4 
847 
860 
071 
787 
476 
677 
668 
461 

no 

649 

411 
484 
868 
245 
606 

tl9 

109 


▲mioal 
aect  ftft 


$188  89 
16J  77 
140  80 
154  27 

167  6S 
16ft  00 
194  90 

168  78 
in  19 
18U  60 

817  81 

818  64 
816  98 

819  45 
881  69 
840  84 
846  01 
868  68 

86B  00 

481  14 


A  consideration  of  the  real  estate,  grounds, 
and  architecture  of  the  State  institutions  is 
presented,  with  the  recommendation  of  much 
greater  economy. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  ladj- 
memhers  of  the  Board  of  State  Chariries,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  to  establish  a 
State  Reformatory  for  Women.  To  show  the 
necessity  for  such  an  institution,  Mr.  £.  Brooks, 
who  reported  the  bill,  cited  the  following  facts 
from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties: 

IiOt  me  read  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  State 
ChArities  some  facts  as  to  tliie  present  oondition  of  the 
poor-houaee  of  this  State.  I  will  not  say  the  jails  of 
this  State,  for  tfaey  are,  as  a  whole,  bad  beyond  con- 
templation or  statement ;  and  yet,  as  bad  as  they  are, 
they  also  are  capable  of  immense  improvements  in 
their  administration.  In  regard  to  the  poor-houses  of 
the  State  and  the  jails  of  tlie  State  where  women  are 
sent,  let  me  present  to  this  House,  not  to  arouse  its 
sympathy  bat  to  exdte  its  attention,  with  a  view  of 
aecaring  the  reform  contemplated  in  the  proposed  law, 
what  are  aome  of  the  fiicts  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
this  State  as  presented  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 
I  will  begin  with  the  oountr  where  we  are  sitting  as  a 
legislative  body.  In  the  Albany  County  poor-houae 
is,  or  was,  a  single  woman,  forty  yean  old,  of  foreiffn 
birth,  and  nine  yeare  in  the  United  States,  who  is  l^be 
mother  of  aeven  Uleffitimate  children;  the  woman 
most  de^praded  and  debased,  and  aoon  again  to  become 
a  mother.  And  this  county  is  no  worse  than  the  rest, 
with  perhaps  here  and  there  an  exception.  Theae 
women  are  sentenced  to  jail  for  a  short  time  or  sent 
for  a  short  period  to  the  poor-house.  They  are  soon 
discharged,  commit  the  same  crimes  over  and  over 
affain,  and  are  sentenced  again  to  the  poor-house  or 
jail  and  discharged,  to  become  again  and  again  a  charge 
upon  the  county  or  State.  So  that  this  mother,  and 
not  the  motiier  alone,  but  all  her  illegitimate  children, 
become  a  tax  upon  the  county.  Then  there  is  Chau- 
tauqua County.  In  the  poor-house  is  a  woman,  as  I 
road,  flfty-flve  yean  old,  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  as  a  vagrant,  said  to  have  been  mairied,  but  the 
whereabouts  of  her  husband  is  unknown.  She  too 
has  been  discharged  from  the  poor-house  and  returned 
immediately  for  the  past  thirty-three  years,  durine 
which  time  she  has  had  six  illegitimate  childron,  all 
beooming  a  charge  upon  the  county.    Then  there  is 


Cortland  County,  with  an  unmarried  woman  twenty- 
seven  yean  ol(L  with  an  in&nt  child,  who  has  been 
the  mother  of  four  illegitimate  children ;  and  four  ci 
her  sisten  are  also  in  the  same  dependent  condition 
and  with  the  same  number  of  illegitimate  children,  all 
beooming  a  charge  u^n  the  county.  My  fHends,  I 
see  some  of  you  lookmg  at  this  and  tliat  county,  to 
this  member  and  that  member,  as  if  their  own  con- 
stituents wero  not  here.  They  need  not  make  any  ex- 
ceptions ;  for  if  they  will  examine  their  own  poor- 
house  records,  they  will  find  about  each  and  every  one 
of  them  very  much  in  the  same  condition.  Here  is  the 
Essex  County  poor-house,  with  a  black  woman,  a 
widow,  aged  forty-five  yean,  with  a  daughter,  sin^e, 
axGd  twenty-four  yean,  and  her  grandson  four  yean 
old,  illegitimate  and  bom  in  the  house.  The  fint  has 
been  the  mother  of  ten  children,  seven  of  them  illegiti- 
mate:  the  second  has  had  three  illegitimate  children : 
and  both  mother  and  daughter  are  unmarried,  ana 
both  year  after  year  are  returned  to  this  poor-nouse 
to  be  supported,  over  and  over  again,  by  the  county. 
In  Greene  County  a  vagrant  unmarried  woman,  forty 
yean  old,  became  an  inmate  when  twenty-one  yean  of 
aire ;  that  is,  this  woman  has  been  for  nineteen  yean 
on  and  on  returned  to  this  poor-house,  and  without 
any  hope  of  reform,  and,  perhaps,  because  there  was 
no  plaoe  for  reform ;  she  goes  out  like  the  rest  f^om 
time  to  time,  but  soon  returns,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue a  public  burden  for  life ;  and  this  woman,  too, 
is  the  mother  of  five  ill^timate  children.  In  the 
Herkimer  County  poor-house  a  single  woman,  aged 
sixty-four  yean,  twenty  of  which  have  been  spent  in 
the  poor-hoose,  has  six  of  these  same  unfortunate 
children.  In  the  Hontgomeij  County  poor-house  a 
woman  twenty  yean  old,  illegitimate,  uneducated,  and 
vagrant,  has  two  illegitimate  children;  and  ahe,  to 
miuce  wretchedneaa  more  intolerable,  recently  married 
an  intemperate,  dissolute  man,  formerly  a  pauper,  and 
husband,  wife,  and  child  have  all  become  a  charge 
upon  the  county.  In  the  Bockland  County  poor-houae 
is  an  unmarried  woman,  forty-two  yean  of  age ;  for 
eleven  yean  she  has  been  an  mmate,  and  she  mis  four 
illegitimate  children,  and  the  mother  is  unmarried  and 
a  vagrant  The5e,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  spedmena  of 
the  respective  county  poor-huuseaof  the  State  relating 
to  fenuuea  alone. 

The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  by  80  yeas  to 
7  nays,  but  failed  to  become  a  law. 

The  first  two  years  of  prison  management 
under  the  reformed  system  terminated  on 
March  I,  1879.  The  results  of  that  period,  aa 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  last  two  yeare 
under  the  inspector  system,  were  as  follows : 

MJLBCH  1.  ISli,  TO  MARCH  I,  I87T,  LAf^T  TWO  YKABS  WUKM 

INSFECTOR  SYSTEM. 


PRISONS. 

EkP««. 

M^ 

Sinir  BiMT 

888,nS  11 
618^96  88 

|S57,868  71 

Aabarn 

lfiS,7T0  61 

CllDton 

198^  » 

Total.. 

|l,5ei«416  96 

$608,095  61 

in  two  jean 
told  tystom.. 

Defldenev 
iiDd«r  tnc 

•  •  •  • 

$807,821  85 

MARCH 


1,  18T7,  TO  MARCH  1,  18T»,  FIRST  TWO 
BUPERDrTENDENr  BYKTEM. 


TBARS  UNDER 


PRISONS. 

EzpouM. 

B«li«. 

Sioff  Sliur 

$40njft02  91 
808,109  60 
831,446  88 

$118,906  19 

Aabarn 

984,948  18 

Clinton  ,     r  

97,681  90 

Total.... 

$984,658  68 

1741,488  57 

two 
refom 

yesn 
I  sys- 

Deficiency  in 
ander  the 

•  •  •  • 

$198,870  8$ 
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This  shows  a  decrease  in  expenditures  of  year's  oonfinement  at  hard  labor  in  a  coanty 

$626,558.18  in  two  years,  and  an  increase  in  jail  or  a  penitentiary. 

earDings  of  $187,892.96,  or  a  total  gain  to  the  Charges  were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 

State  Treasury  of  $764,451.09.    Tne  average  the  Governor  against  John  F.  Smyth,  Soperin* 

number  of  convicts  during  the  two  years  end-  tendent  of  Insurance.    They  related  to  mal- 

ing  March  1,  1877,  was  8,455,  and  during  the  administration  in  reference  to  the  Atlantio 

two  years  ending  March  1,  1879,  8,572.  Mutual  Life  and  Globe  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

The  first  year  of  the  management  of  the  Companies.    When  the  subject  came  before 

State  canals  by  a  Superintendfent  instead  of  the  Senate,  the  charges  were  not  sustained. 

Canal  Commissioners  terminated  on  February  A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  Brooklyn, 

1,  1879.    The  results  were  as  foUows :  which  the  Governor  designated  as  pluralism, 

i8fs-BT  suPERiNTEMDKNT.  tuid  defined  as  *'  a  plan  by  which  a  man  can 

ExtnofdiiMiy  reptin $8^17  00  d  raw  the  Salaries  of  two  offices  and  neglect  the 

Oeneni exDenditoreB JJIS  iS  duties  of  One,"  was  vetoed  by  him.    Daniel 

l^tora  ^iS^::::::::::: ::::::  X  JS  O^ReUly,  an  Alderman  of  Brooklyn,  was  elect- 

Middle  DtyiBion 140318  IT  ed  a  member  of  Congress.    His  friends  desired 

WMten DiTidon m^oiu  ^^^  ^  that  he  should  hold  both  offices;  ageneral  act 

D^i oriiiTinttoii,  1878 S8T  waspresented  and  passed  both  Houses  without 

ToUa  reoeired,  1878. $990,848  00  a  dissentient  vote  to  change  the  organic  law  of 

M7t-BT  CANAL  coMMnsiONKBa  the  City,  having  half  a  million  population,  for 

f^*ord\TMxj  nvak». ^"^'ISjf  the  convenience  of  one  of  them.    Such  was 

SabriM  and  travel 9,988  41  *u..  vni 

Eastern  DItIsIod 494,978  80  tne  Dill. 

Middle  DivisioQ 187,040  79  A  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $8,000,  being 

We.t««DiyWan «i8j98«OT   ^^^^  ^^  the  award  mid  e  by  the  Board  of  Audit  to  Te^ 

l>ftiraofiiaTijntioii.i877 914  6nce  O^Neil  Donnelly  for  damages  sustained 

Tofl.  nweiyed,  i87t $880,890  00  by  false  imprisonment    The  case  is  too  pecu- 

AEsuLTB.  liar  to  be  paised,    Mr.  Donnelly  was  a  builder 

Bednetlon  in  ezpenaea  for  year  ending  Febra-  of  houses  in  South  Brooklyn.     He  purchased 

lnSi?StoSIaS^*""°**''*^"^^^^^   ^S^  w  I'^ts,  built  houses  upon  them,  and  sold  them. 

He  was  regarded  as  an  honest  and  industrious 

These  returns  include  the  Erie,  Champlain,  man,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  kind  hna- 
Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  Black  Elver,  band  and  father.  His  occupation  required  some 
Genesee  Valley,  Chenango,  and  Chemung  Ca-  outlay  and  more  credit,  with  diligence  and  fore- 
nals.  The  success  of  the  new  system,  wliich  sight.  He  owned  one  of  tiie  houses  in  a  block 
consisted  in  placing  them  under  one  respon-  he  built.  It  was  worth  $0,000,  and  had  a  $4,- 
sible  head,  was  admitted  by  all  parties.  The  600  mortgage  on  it.  He  maintained  his  family 
Superintendent  in  his  report  makes  the  fol-  in  plain  comfort,  in  a  house  of  that  quality, 
lowing  suggestions  to  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  As  inmates  of  his  house  were  two  persons  con- 
New  York  for  the  improvement  of  the  com-  aiderably  his  Junior  in  years.  Their  relations 
merce  of  the  Erie  Canal.  To  Buffalo  he  says :  witfi  him  were  casual  and  on  a  slight  business 
"  Provide  a  low  fixed  rate  of  harbor  and  oom-  understanding  only.  The  perpetration  of  a 
mission  charges  on  all  incoming  and  outgoing  forgery  was  traced  home  to  them.  On  being 
canal  frei^ht^'  And  to  New  York :  "  Increase  apprehended,  it  was  schemed  out  for  them  to 
your  terminal  facilities  to  a  capacity  whereby  exnibit  themselves  as  tools  rather  than  princi- 
the  cargoes  of  canal-boats  can  be  unloaded  pals.  They  were  instructed  to  swear  that  Mr. 
more  quickly  and  cheaply  in  your  harbor,  and  Donnelly  was  the  instigator  and  procurer  of 
ocean-going  vessels  receive  their  grain  cargoes  their  crime,  and  the  one  who  profited  by  it 
with  greater  convenience  and  dispatch."  They  did  so.    Mr.  Donnelly  was  arraigned, 

A  bill  was  before  the  Assembly  to  provide  was  very  hurriedly  tried,  lost  several  advan- 

for  the  tunneling  of  the  Hudson  River  from  tages  which  defendants  generally  have,  and. 

Jersey  City  to  New  York,  and  for  a  grand  cen-  against  his  own  protestations  of  innocence  and 

tral  underground  depot  in  New  York  to  which  the  proof  of  his  theretofore  exemplary  charao- 

all  the  railroads  entering  the  city  would  be  ter,  ne  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term 

compelled  to  run.  of  imprisonment    The  men  who  swore  the 

Another  bill  which  passed  the  Legislature  crime  on  him  received  the  minor  degree  of 

defined  tramps  to  be  "all  transient  persons  punishment  they  sought.    What  happened  to 

who  rove  about  from  place  to  place,  and  all  Mr.  Donnelly  is  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  he 

vagrants  living  without  labor  or  visible  means  went  to  prison.    To  his  family  this  happened : 

of  support,  who  stroll  over  the  country  with-  They  haa  to  move  from  their  homestead  into 

out  lawful  occasion."    The  law  further  says  a  tenement,  and  were  there  in  want    They 

that  any  act  of  vagrancy,  by  any  person  not  a  had  to  withdraw  the  children  from  school,  as 

resident  of  the  State,  shall  be  evidence  that  their  fellow  pupils  taunted  them  with  their 

the  person  committing  the  same  is  a  tramp  father's  degradation.    The  man  who  had  the 

within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  any  person  mortgage  on  the  house  foreclosed  it  and  bought 

who  shall  be  deeme<l  to  be  a  tramp  shall  be  the  house  in  for  $200  under  the  face  of  the 

liable  to  punishment  of  not  more  than  one  mortgage,  and  the  mortgage  was  only  one  half 
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the  cost  of  the  property.  After  this  had  be-  to  be  inoarred,  passed  an  act  in  eflfect  pntting 
faUen  him,  the  persistent  effort  of  Mr.  Donnel-  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the  work  under  the 
ly  to  prove  the  innooenoe  he  had  always  de-  contract  which  hiul  been  entered  into  by  the 
dared  had  this  result :  The  two  offenders  were,  commissioners,  and  adopting  a  new  and  more 
unknown  to  each  other,  carefully  examined,  satisfactory  method  of  completing  it.  The  con- 
Their  object  having  been  accomplished,  each,  tractors  were  fully  paid  for  all  that  they  had 
unknown  to  the  other,  told  the  same  story,  done  and  all  the  materials  that  they  had  far- 
They  said  they  had  lied  on  the  stand,  on  legal  nished,  and  suffered  no  loss  whatever  at  the 
advice,  being  told  if  they  would  swear  they  were  hands  of  the  State.  The  claim  made  by  the 
merely  accessories  their  punishment  would  be  assignee  of  the  contractor  was  not  for  any  ac- 
lightened  and  their  yictim  would  get  the  main  tual  loss,  but  solely  for  the  prospective  and  un- 
punishment.  They  swore  the  offense  on  Mr.  certain  profits  he  might  have  made  if  permitted 
Donnelly,  though  he  was  wholly  innocent,  to  go  on  with  the  work.  In  vetoing  the  item  the 
The  further  evidence  of  handwriting  confirmed  Governor  said :  "  I  hold  that  a  sovereign  State, 
this  confession,  outside  of  their  statements,  in  the  discharge  of  its  powers  and  duties  as  an 
They  also  showed  where  the  money  that  re-  independent  government,  is  at  all  times  at  full 
mained  could  be  had.  It  was  found  there,  liberty  to  change  its  policy  in  regard  to  any 
On  this  state  of  facts,  Governor  Kobinson  par-  public  building  in  which  the  whole  State  has 
doned  Mr.  Donnelly,  llie  moral,  social,  and  an  interest;  and  that  if,  upon  such  change  bj 
business  injury  done  him  gave  much  interest  a  public  law,  it  takes  care  to  prevent  any  acta- 
to  his  case.  After  consideration,  the  Legisla-  al  loss  to  a  contractor  aud  keeps  him  entirely 
ture,  on  April  18,  1870,  passed  an  act  author-  whole,  it  does  all  which  it  is  in  good  faith  bound 
izing  Mr.  Donnelly  to  present  a  claim  to  the  to  do.  Parties  who  contract  with  the  govern- 
State  Board  of  Audit  for  the  damages  sustained  ment  know  full  well  when  they  do  so  that  it 
by  him  by  reason  of  his  improper  conviction  has,  and  must  have,  the  right  to  exercise  the 
and  imprisonment  on  false  testimony,  for  the  power  of  changing  its  policy  and  its  coarse  of 
alleged  crime  of  forgery.  By  the  same  act,  procedure  in  public  affairs.  It  is  not  reduced 
the  board  of  Audit  was  authorized  to  hear  and  to  the  level  of  an  individuid  engaged  in  private 
pass  on  said  claim,  and  to  award  such  compen-  business  in  this  respect,  and  can  not  be  held 
sation  for  the  damages  sustdned  by  Mr.  Don-  liable  as  such.  This  inherent  right  of  the  gov^ 
nelly,  in  consequence  of  sacli  conviction  and  emraent  becomes,  therefore,  in  fact  a  part  of 
imprisonment,  as  should  appear  to  be  Just  and  the  contract"  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
reasonable.  The  Governor  signed  the  bill.  The  General  was  also  taken,  who  maintained  the 
Board  of  Audit,  by  ample  testimony,  estab-  same  view,  and  enforced  it  by  reference  to  the 
lished  the  facts  above  stated.  Mr.  Donnelly  state  of  the  law  relative  to  publio  ofilcers  re« 
proved  by  twenty  witnesses  his  good  charao-  moved  from  office.  He  said : 
ter  after  having  shown  the  iiyustice  done  him  j^  constructing  pubHc  work,  the  State  act.  m  .sov- 
ananis.  ne  then  proved  completely  a  direct  ereign.  ItexercSeaforthatpurpoBeitBBovcreignpow- 
losa  of  $8,000  in  property  and  loss  of  time,  ere  of  taxation  and  of  eminent  domain.  It  acta  for  the 
etc.,  as  if  the  case  had  been  a  technical  one  vhole  public  and  not  for  private  benefit  It  emplojB 
between  him  and  another  man,  before  a  jury,  ■«^^,/?  ^"^  purpoeea  as  it  abates,  and  provi^ 

-«^  «  ^^»«^^«^^4.:.i  1 «  ^r  *Ao  Ai\i\  -. *      Tul  «nd  abolishes  compensation  for  official  agencies  for  the 

and  a  consequential  loss  of  $22,000  more.    The  administration  of  publio  affairs:  and/except  vhere 

Board  of  Audit  allowed  only  the  direct  legal  restramed  by  constitutional  provisions,  the  ^nll  of  the 

loss  of  $8,000.      The  Legislature  voted  the  people,  as  ezpfeased  through  the  Legislature  and  the 

money.    The  allowance  was  opposed  by  the  J^™.®^J*7;»  **  siyreme.    It  has  been  accordingly 

First  Deputy  Attomey-Genewd  as  dan^rous  ^^^^  ^  Court,  of  Apneais  that  the  act  of  1874  was 

^""J  ^i;wv*irD/  vjwuaoA  aa  uau|$vtvuD  g  legitimate  cxercise  oi  legislative  power.    It  was  an 

as  a  precedent;  he  declared  it  was  untenable  expression  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  that  the  public 

except  under  the  special  act  on  which  the  Board  interests  required  changes  in  the  construction  of  the 

was  acting ;  that  that  act  made  the  allowance  Beformatory  and  the  superintendence  and  method  of 

of  any  award  discretionary  and  not  mandatory ;  ^«  ^o^^-    ^J^  «ft5  PS^^*\^S*S  1^  ^"^  •^^ 

4ii.4^ /t.a  .A^-  u<iAir<»«.  •  ^;.^n«««,»^^yv«  ^#  ♦i»I  senoe  of  constitutional  restrictions),  the  state  may  em- 

that  the  act  itself  was  a  circumvention  of  the  pj^y  ^q^j  dismiss  them  at  pleasure,  may  increie  or 

general  prohibition  that  the  Legislature  should  diminish  their  compensation,  or  abridge  their  terms  of 

not  audit  or  allow  private  claims  against  the  office.    Although  a  public  office  is  in  the  nature  of  a 

State ;   that  the  allowance  of  any  damages  contrad;  between  the  incumbent  and  the  public,  the 

would  open  an  infinitely  wide  door  of  expense  ^S^°^y''SJS.T«^^i^M'^"S.^J 

*^2l  *  ^^'             -r  diminution  of  his  compensation.    Upon  this  question 

The  question.  Is  a  State  bound  to  pay  pro-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said : 

spective  profits  under  the  form  of  damages  on  "  The  promised  compensation  for  eemcea  actually 


priation  bill.    After  some  progress  had  been  either  useless  or  detrimental,  and  upon  a  reward  ior 

made  on  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  the  f^  neither  desired  nor  performed,  woi^d  appear  to 

Legislature,  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  be  reooncilablewith  neither  common  jurtioe  nor^^ 

^'5  ,   . "    '  w««»wou^7«    "*«"   vuw  Mjfwiuoi    tu.  jjjyj^  sense.    The  establishment  of  such  a  prinapie 

which  It  was  being  carried  on  and  the  unex-  would  arrest  necessarily  everything  like  progress  or 

pectedly. large  expenditures  incurred  and  likely  improvement  m  government  ...  It  fbliows,  them 
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vpon  principle,  that,  in  eveiy  perfect  or  competent  for  the  support  thereof,  after  the  application 

govemmont.  there  must  exut  a  general  power  to  enact  ^f  ^^e  pablio  money  thereto,  be  levied  as  a 

and  to  repeal  law«,  and  to  create  and  chanae  or  dUcon-  ^          ^^  ,  ^^     nnwAra  now  vaated  in  thfl  trniu 

tinuo  the^nts  designated  for  the  enouaon  of  thoM  J®^  °  }**  '     ,  jP?!f  5     •       !    *          i       5^ 

lawa.»»    (10  Howard^  U.  8.,  416.)  tees  of  school  districts  given  to  town  boards  of 

The  same  principle  haa  been  ftostained  by  the  Court  education,  witli  snch  additions  as  wisdom  and 

of  Appealii of thia btate.    (1  Belden, 285.)    Thiaprin-  necessity  may  dictate;  and  that  the  powers 

dplo  •P5«<»  with  equal  fo'^^.to  PubUo  worka  by  Oie  ^^^  ^^g^  i^  ^^  inhabitants  at  district  meet- 

State  and  to  the  agencies  employed  m  their  oonatruo-  .   ^^  t  ^  ♦.««-#«,«^  *^  «,»♦/»•«  *»♦  f^™,..  ^^c.¥\^^ 

tion,  whether  by  Sntiaot  or  otberwiae.  "»?»  ^  transferred  to  voters  at  to  w  u  meetings, 

The  right  of  the  State  to  continue  or  diaoontinue  with  such  modifications  and  extensions  as  they 

Sblio  works,  to  chanjie  or  abrogate  the  methoda  for  may  deem  expedient.      With  such  a  system 

nr  construction,  and  to  employ  and  diamias  agents  properly  orffanixed  and  in  thorough  working 

l^^T^J^.^l'^^^^^^^h^^^^l!^  order,  1  predict  that  the  cause  of  education  in 

act  as  a  sovereiin  w  mcnectual.    ii  tnia  power  exuts,  ,      J     r                   xr    x.      mi  u            ai       j 

there  can  be  no  breach  of  a  contract  entored  into  by  the  State  of  New  lork  will  be  greatly  ad- 

the  State  for  the  construction  of  a  public  work,  for  the  vanced.^'    No  change  has  yet  been  made, 

tight  of  the  State  to  suspend  work  and  to  make  any  The  report  of  the  State  Engineer  on  railroads 

^ired  change  is  unplied  in  every  such  undertakes  f      ^^              jgjg     ^  ^^  ^  ^^  Legislature 

No  claim  for  future  profltd  can  therefore  ariae.    The  .     ir«.^k      n»..:..»  ♦k-*  -.^—  ^^^^^^  «;^   «*>«_ 

State  perfornw  its  obfeation  by  making  ftiU  compen-  ^  March.    Dunng  the  year  twenty-six  cor- 

sationT   The  Court  of  Claims  at  WaaBngton  rejects  porationa  were  formed,  and  twenty  became 

olaims  of  this  character  against  the  UnitedStates  Gov-  extinoL    Of  S62  railroads  organized  under  the 

emment,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statm  j^ws  of  the  State,  but  276  remain  in  existence. 

S.'JSS-'^rirplL'^^'^ZI^sSrr'^  Atthetjmer««2|«dbyUw(Decemberlet)  10» 
^  ^  ^  '  compames  fiuled  to  report,  and  thereby  ren- 
The  question  of  the  respeotlTe  merits  of  the  dered  themselves  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $260, 
district  or  the  township  system  of  common  and  $26  dollars  per  day  until  the  report  was 
schools  was  raised  before  the  Legislature  by  received.  The  capital  stock  of  the  steam-rail- 
the  State  Superintendent.  The  oommoji-sohool  roads  reporting  in  the  State  was  $892,164,764.- 
system  of  the  State,  which  has  been  in  force  25,  and  the  proportion  for  the  State  of  pro- 
for  many  years,  is  considered  as  hardly  sur-  rating  the  roads  lying  partly  in  the  State  and 
passed,  if  equaled,  in  excellence  elsewhere,  adjoining  States  was  ^87,826,957.06,  being  an 
Under  this  system,  the  territory  of  the  State  is  increase  m  the  total  aggregate  of  $7,265,616.49. 
dirided  into  school  districts  of  conrenient  size.  There  hare  been  built  107  miles  of  steam  and 
so  that  children  of  school  age  can  get  to  school  8  miles  of  horse  railroads  during  the  year, 
without  subjecting  them  to  inconvenience  in  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
walking  too  ba.  It  is  a  system  in  the  country  year  by  the  steam  roads  was  48,769,084,  an  in- 
that  reaches  more  children  than  any  other,  crease  of  8,766,863.  and  each  passenger  trav- 
The  people  of  every  school  district  have  a  right  eled  an  average  of  20*84  miles.  The  horse-rail- 
to  elect  their  own  trustee  or  trustees,  and  they  roads  carried  244,290,864  passengers,  an  in- 
bave  a  right  to  build  their  own  schoolhouses  crease  of  6,748,628.  The  number  of  tons  of 
to  suit  tiieir  taste  and  convenience.  In  favor  freight  carried  by  the  steam  roads  was  88,820,- 
of  this  system,  it  was  urged  that  the  people  of  678,  an  increase  of  8,885,792.  The  records  of 
each  district  had  a  right  to  control  their  own  accidents  upon  the  steam  roads  for  the  year 
schools,  and  that  the  further  the  schools  were  show  822jper8ons  killed  and  667  injured,  a  total 
removed  firom  the  control  of  the  people,  the  of  887.  Of  those  killeti,  11  were  passengers, 
less  interest  they  would  take  in  them ;  and,  if  88  employees,  and  228  others.  The  total  horse- 
the  people  lose  all  interest  in  the  schools,  they  railroad  accidents  were  166,  of  which  44  were 
will  retrograde.  If  the  township  system  was  fatal ;  5  of  those  killed  were  passengers,  9  em- 
adopted,  Uie  control  would  be  placed  in  the  ployees,  and  80  others, 
hands  of  a  town  board  elected  at  the  annual  The  State  tax-levy  for  1879  was  less  by  0*87 
town  meetings.  The  consequence  might  be  of  a  mill  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
that  the  management  of  the  schools  would  be  total  reduction  was  $268,198. 
carried  into  politics  and  made  a  political  ques-  A  code  of  procedure  and  a  code  of  substan- 
tion.  Soon  the  Legislature  would  be  nrged^  un-  tive  law  were  both  passed  by  the  Legislature 
der  tliis  system,  to  pass  a  law  to  establish  a  cen-  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 
tral  high  school  in  every  town  at  the  expense  The  policy  of  the  statute  of  the  State  relating 
of  the  tax-payers.  Those  living  near  the  high  to  savings  banks,  as  explained  by  the  Attorney- 
school,  it  was  urged,  would  receive  the  most  Qeneral,  is  to  exclude  from  the  management  of 
benefit  of  that  school,  while  it  would  lower  the  the  bank  trust  all  persons  who  have  any  pecu* 
standard  of  the  other  schools  in  the  town,  etc.  niary  relations  witn  a  bank  or  with  a  borrower 
The  State  Superintendent  thus  explains  his  from  a  bank  which  might  induce  a  lack  of  vigi- 
proposition :  *'  I  recommend  that  the  Legisla-  lance  as  trustee,  or  antagonize  duty  by  private 
tnre  abolish  the  present  system  of  school  dis-  interest.  He  says :  *'  The  only  rule  of  safety, 
iricts,  and  in  its  place  establish  the  township  therefore,  for  all  cases,  in  the  different  forms 
system.  Let  all  the  schools  of  the  town  be  in  which  they  may  arise,  is  to  adhere  rigidly 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  a  board  of  edu-  to  the  policy  indicated  by  the  statute,  to  deem 
cation  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  town  meet-  as  ineligible  for  the  position  of  trustee  or  offi- 
ing ;  the  amount  of  tax  necessary  to  be  raised  oer  of  a  savings  bank  all  persons  who  have  any 
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pectmiary  interest,  whether  as  owner  of  prop-  town  anthorities  ref ased  to  pay  oonpon  inter- 

erty  sahject  to  mortgage  held  bj  the  bank  or  est,  alleging  that  the  bonds  were  invalid.    A 

as  borrower,  guarantor,  or  partner  of  a  debtor  sail  at  law  was  instituted,  and  a  decision  ad- 

to  a  bank,  which  may  inflnence  in  any  degree  verse  to  the  town  reached  in  the  United  States 

the  performance  of  official  dnty.     Strict  en-  Supreme  Oonrt  in  the  last  week  of  April ;  it 

foroement  of  this  rule  may  occasionally  exclude  held  that  the  recital  in  the  bonds  was  an  estop- 

a  good  man  from  such  a  trust,  but  like  results  pel,  and  that  the  honajlde  holder  was  not  bound 

are  incidentto  all  general  rules  of  public  policy,  to  look  further,  and  the  obligator  could  not 

and  the  number  of  improper  men  excluded  will  go  behind  it.    The  town  of  Thompson,  SuUi- 

be  much  greater."  van  County,  was  one  of  the  first  to  contest  its 

The  number  of  joint-stock  fire  and  fire  and  bonds.  These  were  issued  in  aid  of  the  Port  Jer- 
marine  insurance  companies  organized  under  vis  and  Monticello  Railroad  Company.  They 
the  laws  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1879,  was  were  recognized  as  valid  and  tlie  interest 
49,  against  95  in  the  previous  year.  Total  promptly  met  until  1872,  when  further  pay- 
unobjectionable  assets,  $56,585,455.55,  an  in-  ment  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  obU- 
crease  of  $81,656.92  over  the  previous  year;  gation  was  illegal  Two  suits  to  compel  the 
capital  stock,  $25,057,020.  a  decrease  of  $900,-  payment  of  interest  due  and  refused  were  de- 
000;  total  liabilities,  including  capital,  $87,-  dded  adversely  to  the  town  in  the  United 
984,693.78,  a  decrease  of  $1,863,965,20 ;  net  States  Circuit  Court,  and  were  appealed  to 
surplus  beyond  capital,  $18,616,887.99 ;  total  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  On 
income  for  the  year,  $21,097,468.04,  a  decrease  the  other  hand  (and  this  precedent  has  led  to 
of  $1,815,508.45.  The  fire  loss  was  $7,928,-  many  other  contests),  the  Court  of  Appesis  of 
684.54,  a  decrease  of  $1,724,004.67 ;  the  marine  the  State,  before  which  the  matter  was  brought 
and  inland  loss,  $848,172.97,  an  increase  of  in  other  suits,  decided  that  the  controverted 
$845,957.81 ;  dividends  to  stockholders,  $8,-  bonds  were  issued  without  power  or  anthor- 
019,248.78;  all  other  items  of  expenditures,  ity,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  delivered 
$7,799,860.82;  and  the  total  amount  of  expen-  up  and  canceled.  The  bonds  were,  however, 
ditures  was  $19,590,962.06.  transferred  to  New  Jersey  holdeni,  in  order 

Charges  were  made  by  the  New  York  Cham-  that  suit  might  be  brought  in  the  Federal 

her  of  Commerce  against  the  New  York  Central  Court    The  Court  overruled  the  Court  of  Ap- 

and  Erie  Railroads  relative  to  unjust  discrimi-  peals  decision,  and  ordered  a  verdict  of  $28,- 

nations  in  freight  expenses  against  New  York  220.87  to  be  entered  against  the  town.    The 

City.    A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Le-  result  in  these  two  cases  was  watched  by  a 

gialature  to  investigate  the  charges,  consisting  number  of  towns. 

of  A.  B.  Hepburn,  chairman,  of  St.  Lawrence  The  State  Convention  of  Nationals  to  nomi- 

County,  and  eight  other  members  of  the  As-  nate  State  officers  assembled  at  Utica  on  Au- 

sembly.    The  position  taken  by  the  president  gust  29th.     William  Yoorhees  was   elected 

or  chief  officer  of  each  company  was  one  of  chairman.     The  following  nominations  were 

public  interest.    In  a  joint  letter  to  the  com-  made :  For  Governor,  Harris  Lewis ;  for  Lien- 

mittee  they  substantially  declare  tiiat  the  an-  tenant-Governor,  John  Wieting ;  for  Secretary 

nual  reports  contain  about  all  the  information  of  State,  P.  E.  McCann ;  for  Comptroller,  John 

that  can  justly  be  demanded  by  the  public.  A.Shannon;  for  Treasurer,  Julian  Winnie;  for 

This  position  Lb  based  on  the  theory  that  the  Attorney-General,  (George  H.Wright  Thefol- 

rights  vested  in  a  railway  regarded  as  a  pri-  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

vate  concern  so  far  overshadow  its  character  ,   «,,_  ^  ^v       .^     i  v    i.                 l  » v     -.i. 

<^«  «  ^»Kit^  ^^««>^.«4.:^««  4.k«4.  ♦Ua  «:»u^<i  ^f  ♦i.A  !•  That  the  national-bank  coirency  shall  bo  wtth- 

as  a  public  corporation  that  the  rights  of  the  ^       and  that  all  money  used  by  the  people,  wheth- 

pubhc  m  the  latter  virtually  cease  to  exist  ergold,8aver,orpaper,8haUbei88uedby5ioGenena 

To  the  railway  the  State  has  granted  a  part  of  Qovemment,  and  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  debta 

its  sovereignty,  to  be  exercised  with  due  re-  •nd  dues,  public  and  private.    The  volume  of  such 

gard  to  the  rights  of  the  grantors-the  people ;  Sffg  !i?^^«  *i!^f ?^?P'^  ^'  sufficient  to  meet 
^'j...        J**          A,    If             -Ai-iall  tne  reauirements  ot  trade, 

and  this  endowment  of  sovereignty  has  passed  g.  That  the  established  volume  of  curitsncy  ahall  be 

beyond  the  control  of  the  grantor.    The  com-  increased  from  time  to  lime  in  direct  ratio  with  the 

mittee'  was  clothed  by  the  Legislature  with  increase  in  business  and  population  of  the  country,  ao 

power  to  send  tor  persons  and  papers,  to  in-  •»  to  maintain  for  a  dollar,  or  aa  nearly  as  possible,  uni- 

vestigate  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist,  and  to  'TlSStew^^u'ek  of  paper  money  ahall  be  used 

report  to  the  Legislature  what  legislation,  if  to  cancel  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  nation,  to 

any,  is  necessary  to  protect  and  extend  the  com-  promote  needed  public  improvements,  and  to  pay  the 

mercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  conent  ezpenaea. 

Their  first  session  was  held  in  New  York  City  A.Ti:^^Sr^TS.Tth^i?^,2SS2 

onJunel2tb.  ingdebt 

The  town-bond  repudiation  sentiment  re-  6.  That  the  national  Government  shall  issue  no 
ceived  a  severe  blow  early  in  the  year  by  the  more  interest-bearing  obli^tions,  and  that  the  out- 
action  of  the  courte.     The  town  of  Lyons,  stttw^  bonds  8haU>pMdttdomoded  at  once. 
Wayne  County,  was  bonded  to  aid  in  the  co^-  ?;  ?Sf  ^^1^^^^^^ 
struction  of  the  proposed  Cornmg  and  Sodus  s.  That  Uie  salaries  piud  to  toe  pubhc  officere  shall 
Bay  Railroad,  which  was  never  built.    The  be  reduced  to  the  baais  of  a  just  oompensation  for 
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aeiTioei  Tendered,  and  all  mmeoaeary  offioee  abol-  teotive  lews,  and  the  Bepablioan  Senaton  and  Bepre- 

iahed.  eentativea  Id  Congrees.  ibr  their  reeistanoe  to  this  at- 

9.  That  there  shall  be  proper  legislation  for  the  pur-  tempt,  and  President  Uajes  for  hia  reto  mesaages,  de- 
pose of  ooUecting  and  preserving  reliable  statistios  to  aerve  and  reoeive  our  hearty  approval. 

form  a  basis  of  intelligent  aotion  on  all  labor  queations,  4.  The  Bepublican  part^  neither  joatiflea  nor  toler- 

to  the  end  that  labor  may  be  fully  and  oonatantly  em-  atea  militanr  mterferenoe  with  elections.    It  seeks  only 

ployed  and  justly  compensated.  to  protect  tne  ballot-box  from  the  interforenoe  of  foroe 

10.  The  establishment  of  just  and  equitable  ratea  for  ana  fraud.  It  repels  the  fiilse  charges  and  denounce* 
railroad  fare  and  tnnsportotion.  the  fiilae  pretenses  of  conspiratois,  who,  while  profess- 

11.  That  the  LegiHjature  at  the  earliest  moment  ing  free  elections  everywhere,  sustain  mob  law  in  tb» 
possible  shall  pass  a  law  giving  to  mortgagees  of  raal  South ;  while  inveUhmg  against  troops  at  the  polls  to 
•:itate  a  right  of  redemption  aftw  Ave  yean  of  the  sale,  protect  dtiaesis,  refuse  to  prohiUt  anned  duM  from 

19.  That  reasonable  land  limitation  lawa  ahall  be  aurrounding  the  ballot-box  to  intimidate  them ;  and, 

enacted  to  prevent  land  monopolies.  while  affecting  that  the  soldier's  bayonet  will  overawe 

18.  The  abolition  of  the  State  Prison  contract  system,  five  deotorB,  remain  dlent  when  the  aaaaaain^a  bullel 
14.  That  no  political  assessments  of  oandidatea  for  seals  the  fkte  of  political  independence. 

office  or  officeholders  shall  be  permitted  in  this  party.  6.  We  caU  upon  the  people  to  remember  that  the 

16.  A  reduction  of  legal  rates  of  interest.  Democratic  party  forced  the  extra  session  of  Congress 

19.  That  debt  due  for  labor  performed  ahall  take  the  without  warrant  or  exouse ;  that  it  prosecuted  its  par- 
precedence  of  all  other  daims.  tisan  pnrpoeea  by  revolutionary  methods:  that  it  per- 

17.  That  no  more  public  lands  ahall  be  voted  to  cor-  nstently  obstructed  resumption  and  still  oonstantiy 
porations,  but  that  they  be  held  for  actual  settlers.  presses  disturbing  measures ;  that  it  reopens  secti(mal 

18.  That  we  favor  a  tariff  which  shall  protect  Amer-  questions  dosed  by  the  natiozial  triumph,  and  threatens 
loan  industry  and  manu&ctures.  to  repesl  the  war  legialation ;  that  ite  Southern  ele- 

19.  That  the  Government  ahould  faithAilly  perform  ment  answers  conciliation  only  with  violence ;  that  its 
its  pledge  made  to  the  Union  soldiers  at  the  time  of  hope  of  success  rests  alone  on  a  aolid  South,  and  that 
enlistment,  to  wit :  That  they  recdve  180  acres  of  land  its  triumph  would  make  the  South  the  ruliniff  force  of 
on  being  discharged.  Fee  simple  and  equitable  pay-  the  nation.  We  recognise  that  the  ffroat  body  of  the 
ment  per  month  of  each  soldier  aooording  to  the  vdoe  people  who  defended  the  Union,  of  whatever  party 
of  frill  l^gal-tander  dollar.  name,  are  equally  patriotic  and  equally  interested  in 

good  government :  and  we  earnestly  invoke  them  to 

The  Repablican  State  Oonvention  for  the  unite  m  resisting  the  dangeroua  designs  of  a  partv  or- 

nomination  of  State  oificers  was  held  at  Sara-  ganixation  under  the  sway  of  those  who  were  lately^  in 

toga  on  September  8d.    William  A.  Wheeler  wbemon,  wd  seek  to  nw^  in  tiie  halls  of  legiahrtion 

was  chosen  President,  and  the  foUo wing  State  '''t^^^ i^S^iS^^^^f  ^,  payn^t., 

officers  were  nominated :  For  Governor,  A.  B.  despite  Democratic  prediction  and  hostiU^,  ia  the 

Oornell ;  for  Lieatenant-Governor,  George  G.  crowning  dement  of  the  Bepublican  financial  policy. 

Hoskins ;   for  Comptroller,  James  W.  Wads-  Followed  by  returning  national  prosi>erity,  improved 

worth  •  for  flAnratarv  of  fltAtA  .To^pnh  R  Htirr  •  credit,  a  reftinded  debt,  and  reduced  interest,  ft  adds 

7    S: '  /^^l*  secretary  or  ocace, ;' osepn  ».  v>arr ,  ^^^her  to  the  triumphs  which  prove  that  tiw  Bepub- 

for  State  Treasurer,  Nathan  D.  WendeU;  for  uSwTwSy  ta^mS^to  tS  hiSSIt  SmaSsT^OuJ 

Attorney-General,  Hamilton  Ward;  for  State  whole  currency ^ould  be  kept  at  par  with  the  mone- 

Engineer,  Howard  Soale.     The  following  plat-  tary  standard  of  the  commercial  world,  and  any  at- 

f orm  was  adopted :  tempt  to  debase  the  standard,  to  depredate  the  jx^r, 

^  or  deteriorate  the  coin,  should  be  firmly  resisted. 

The  Bepublicans  of  New  York,  pledging  ourselves  7.  The  daims  of  the  living  and  the  memories  of  the 

anew  to  national  supremacy,  equal  rights,  free  eleo-  dead  defenders  of  the  nation  conjure  us  to  protest 

tions,  and  honest  money,  declare  these  principles :  against  the  partisan  and  unpatriotic  greed  whidi  expels 

1.  The  Bepubllo  of  the  United  States  u  a  nation  and  old  Union  soldien  from  tneir  well-deserved  rewards 

not  a  league    The  nation  is  supreme  within  its  own  and  advances  Conlbderate  soldiers  to  their  places, 

oonstitutional  sphere.    It  is  endowed  with  power  to  8.  As  the  pledge  and  proof  of  its  economy  in  State 

guard  its  own  lifo^  to  protect  its  own  dtizeni,  to  rei^-  administration,  the  Bepuolican  party,  in  spite  of  pro- 

ulate  its  own  elections,  and  to  execute  its  own  laws,  longed  Democratic  resistance,  proposed  ana  paesea  the 

The  opposite  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  is  the  bale-  constitutional  amendments  wnich  restrict  the  expenses 

fill  mother  of  nullification,  secession,  and  anarchy,  of  the  canals  to  their  receipts,  and  reform  the  whole 

Bepublicanism  stands  for  national  supremacy  .in  n.i-  system  of  canal  and  prison  management,  and,  l^  ex- 

tional  affairs  and  State  rights  in  State  concerns.    De-  tinguishing  the  public  indebtedness  and  relieving  the 

mooracy  stands  for  State  sovereignty,  with  its  own  people  from  any  frirther  tax,  effected  a  peat  saving  ia 

twin  heresy  that  the  Union  is  a  mere  confederacy  of  State  taxation.    These  fruits  of  Bepublican  measures 

States.  the  Democrats  have  brazenly  attempted  to  appropriate 

9.  To  refrise  necessary  supplies  for  the  Government  as  thdr  own.    Appealing  to  the  records  in  support  of 

with  the  design  of  compelung  the  unwilling  consent  our  declaration,  we  pronounce  their  cUums  unfounded^ 

of  a  coordinate  and  independent  branch  to  odious  and  hdd  up  their  authors  as  public  imjioston. 

measures  ia  revolution.    To  refuse  appropriations  for  9.   The  mequalities  of  taxation,  which  press  most 

the  execution  of  exutingand  binding  laws  is  nulliflca-  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  them,  should  be  remedied, 

tion.    We  arraign  the  Democratic  Bepresontatives  in  To  this  end  the  Bepublioan  Legislature  created  a  com- 

Conzress  ba  (niilty  both  of  revolutionary  attempts  and  mission  to  revise  tne  assessment  and  tax  laws  and  to 

nuUifrrinff  schemes,  and  we  reprobate  their  aotion  aa  roach  a  dasa  of  property  which  now  laraely  escapes ; 

ealdUitou  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  to  strike  at  and  we  remind  the  people  that  this  salutary  reform 

the  existence  of  the  Government  itself.  waa  unwarrantably  defeated  by  the  present  Demoorstio 

8.  The  safety  of  the  republic  demands  free  snd  pure  Executive, 
elections.  The  Democratic  Congress  has  attempted  10.  Moneyed  and  tnmsportation  corpontiona  are  not 
dictation  by  caucus,  by  threats  of  starving  the  Govern-  alone  the  worka  of  private  enterprise,  but  are  created 
ment,  and  oy  montns  of  disturbing  aMtation,  to  break  for  public  use  and  with  due  regard  to  vested  riffhts. 
down  the  national  election  laws.  We  denounce  this  It  is  the  clear  province  and  the  pldn  duty  of  the  btate 
effort  as  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  safeguards  of  to  supervise  and  regulate  sndi  corporations  so  aa  to 
free  suffra£^  and  to  open  the  bdlot-box  to  the  un-  secure  the  just  and  impartial  treatment  of  all  interest- 
checked  domination  of  the  rifle  duba  of  the  South  and  ed ;  to  foster  the  industrial  and  agrioultaral  weUare  of 
the  repoaten  of  New  York.  We  declare  our  uncom-  the  people,  and  with  a  liberal  policy  fkvor  the  publio 
pTomiamg  oppodtion  to  any  reped  of  those  just  pro-  waterways  and  maintain  the  oonmieidal  supremiaqy  of 
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the  State.    We  look  to  the  inquiry  now  in  progren,  dmtered  and  endowed  with  rast  and  proAfeable  pfhi- 

under  the  direction  of  the  LegiaUture^  to  develop  the  legea  shall  be  operated  for  their  benefit  and  not  for 

fiicta  which  will  guide  to  all  needed  action.  their  rain.    We  therefore  endorM  as  our  exproaidon  of 

fru    T\             ^>    oa  i.    n           X*                VI  ^  the  foreffoinffprindpleetiie  following: 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  i.  H^eaty.  efficiency*  «n<i  economy  in  every  de- 

at  SyraoQse  on  September  11th.    J.  O.  Jacobs  partment  of  tne  government, 

was  chosen  PresidenL  and  the  following  plat>  2>  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of 

form  was  adopted  ;  taxation,  and  we  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  pb- 

muT\           !:       .^^^uoi.*      i-v      vi-.  *>"**  ^«  ^•^^  of  asseswnentB  to  that  end. 

The  Democratio  party  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  g.  Lenening  the  burdens  and  increasing  the  advin- 

convention  assembled,  profoundly  sensible  of  the  im-  i^g^  ofthe  working  people 

portant  oonsequencea  dOTending  upon  the  immediate  ^  The  equal  proSeSon  of  the  rights  of  labor  and 

result  of  their  dehberationa,  do  declare  and  reassert  oapitol  under  ju&  laws. 

Uie  principles  of  popular  Uberty  imd  rwrhts  Md  down  J.  The  railroads  prohibited  by  law  ftm  unjust  die. 

by  WMhiiuJon.  Jeffenion,  and  other  loundere  of  th»  erimmation  and  from  fiivoring  iMalities  or  individuals, 

republic.    We  hold  to  the  ConstituUon  with  aU  its  e.  The  tolls  upon  the  canafs  to  be  kept  at  the  lowest 

amendments,  sacredly  mamtamed  and  enioroed,  and  ^tee  poeaiblo,  consistent  with  economical  and  effident 

to  the  rights  of  tlie  States  under  the  Constitution.  The  management. 

tendencies  of  the  Eepublican  parttr  to  centoOiMtion  rTThe  maintenance  of  the  pubUo  schools,  the  pfide 

ondoonsohdataonarepontwtotheprmaplespfour  and  hope  of  a  ftw  State. 

instotutiona.    The  Umtjd  States  form  a  nation  m  the  g.  Pnsons  for  the  punishment  and  letonnation  of 

sense,  to  the  extent,  and  for  the  purposes  defined  m  criminals,  and  not  l&r  the  iiyuiy  of  honest  Ubor, 

the  Federal  Cpnstttution,  and  we  rea^t  every  attempt  ^hich  should  be  protected  as  Sr  as  possible  ftom  sneh 

to  transform  it  mto  an  empire.    We  insist  on  unity,  competition 

ftatemity ,  and  concord,  and  that  the  issues  setUed  by  g.^unidpal  self-government  in  local  affidr^ 

the  war  shall  not  be  revived.   We  deprecate  the  efforta  lo.  That  Se  succ^^l  eflforts  of  our  Democratie 

of  the  Bepubhean  manii|i^n  to  revive  sectoonal  teuda  KeprwentativeB  in  Congress,  in  restori'ig  a  fidr  snd 

and  to  rekindle  the  passions  of  the  past.    W  e  demand  intcUigent  juiy  system  Mid  m  protecting  the  fh^om 

honest  ele^oi^,  and  on  honest  count  of  votes.  Never  ©f  the Tbidlot,  and  preventing  &e  u^icwTstitutional  in- 

agmn,  by  fraud  or  loroo,  shall  the  popular  will  be  set  terference  ofthe  F^eralAdiSlnistnition  with  the  State 


Democracy  means  the  govermnent  of  the  whole  ceoplo  J-ederal  supervisors  and  marshals  at  Ae  polls,  an<f  the 

for  the  whole  people  and  b/  the  whole  ijeople ;  'but  if  ug©  of  the  public  ftmds  for  this  purpose,  is  denounced 

any  claas  is  to  receive  speoal  coiwlderation,  it  should  by  the  Democracy  of  the  State  oT  N^wYork,    And  as 

be  the  working  people,  whom  ^1  other  governments  the  foundation  of  all  liberty  and  prosperity,  privilegee 

oppoae  and  crush.    Thenghts  of  tiie  people  should  be  and  righto  under  our  govemmedt.  we  shidl  oontmue 

scrupulously  protected  from  Uie  encroachmento  of  capi-  to  uphold  a  system  of  untrammeled  suffrage,  abso- 

tal  and  the  despotoo  greed  of  corporations.    The  De-  lately  free  from  Federal  foree  or  supervisionT 

mocrsoy  beheve  now,  as  they  have  always  behevcd,  n'  itu  the  duty  of  tiie  Stote,  sjjke  in  the  interest 

m  gold  and  adver  as  tiie  constitutional  monev  of  the  ©f  taxation,  temperance,  and  equal  and  exact  justice  to 

country.    We  condemn  the  specukUvometiiods  of  the  tJie  community;  to  make  such  revision  of  the  excise 

S resent  SewetMy  of  tiie  Treasury,  tiie  questionable  laws  as  wUl  better  secure  tiie  righto  of  tiie  dtizona  to 

lyorltism  he  has  ^own  to^  particuUur  monetary  m-  Hft  Uberty,  properly,  and  pubUc  cider. 

Btitutions  or  so-called  "syndicatea,-' and  the  extrava-  !-.      IZ      1     L        /^v      ^  xi»                 i 

gance  he  has  permitted  in  his  department  in  connco-  Alter  the  adoption  oi  the  platiorm,  nomina- 

tton  with  his  reftmding  schemes,    we  look  with  shame  tions  for  Governor  were  called  for  and  made, 

and  sorrow  on  the  disgraceftil  repudiation  of  all  their  The  call  of  the  roll  was  tlien  commenced,  but 

professions  of  dvil-sorvice  reform  by  the  Executive  i,-^   «„!  nroceeded  fAr  when    Mr    AmraRtus 

and  his  supportere.    Federal  offices  Uvo  been  freely  S*?  i?^^^^^  v    v    t     TJw?     «?      -^^g««us 

^ven  for  (f^icable  partisan  services ;  leading  ofllceA  ^chell  of  New  York  rose  and  said . 

of  the  Government  are  makmff  partisan  speeches,  Mr.  Chairuait:  The  delegation  to  which  I  have 

managing  political  campaigns,  ana  requiring  their  sub-  the  honor  to  belong  represents  a  lai^  portion  of  the 

ordinates  to  contribute  to  campoi^  rands,  in  deroga-  Democratic  party.    It  is  one  which  m  past  times  has 

tion  of  every  prindple  and  promise  of  an  honest  avil  been  ever  r^y,  ever  willing  to  support  all  the  regn- 

servioe.     The  104.000  Federal  officen  oonatitute  an  lar  nominations  of  the  Democratic  party.    I  myself, 

army,  moving  under  a  single  direction,  to  keep  tiie  for  years,  and  many  gentlemen  who  are  with  me,  for 

BepuDlican  party  in  power,  and  this  vast  patronage  ia  years  and  yean  past,  ever  have  been  ready  in  storm 

now  used  as  a  corruption  fund  against  the  people.   Wo  and  in  sunshine  to  euatain  and  sup{)Ort  that  mat  par^. 

congratulate  the  peoi>le  of  New  York  on  the  resulto  Wo  find  ourselvea  now  in  a  position  whi(m  has  besn 

of  Democratic  administration  in  the  payment  of  the  communicated  to  the  people  of  this  Bute,  which  has 

State  debt,  the  reduction  of  expenses,  aad  the  dimin-  been  communicated  to  ito  repreaentatives  on  the  floor 

ished  burden  of  taxation.    We  condemn  the  efForto  of  of  this  Convention,  that*  under  no  eireumstances  will 

demagogues  to  create  jealousy  and  antagonism  be-  the  Democracy  of  the  dty  of  New  York  support  the 

tween  the  dty  of  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  Steto,  nomination  or  Ludua  Sobinson.     (Great  applause, 

when  their  interesto  are  identical  and  the  growth  of  groans,  and  hisses.)    They,  however,  in  makmg  this 

the  one  is  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  The  Democratio  announcement,  desired  to  convey  to  our  friends  and 

officera  of  the  Stote  or  New  York,  by  the  ability  and  Democrato  in  New  Yoric,  that  we  were  ready  and  will- 

fidelity  witii  which  they  have  discharged  their  duty  ioft  to  support  any  other  name  that  they  mifht  plaoo 

during  the  post  three  yearn,  by  their  consdentious  ap-  at  the  heaa  of  the  tidcet ;  but  our  suffseetion  naa  Men 

SlicaUon  of  constitutional  teste  to  the  acte  of  every  unheeded,  and  from  appearances  in  CUs  Convention  it 

epartment  ofthe  Stete  government,  by  their  success-  has  been  determined  tnat  Ludus  Bobinson  shall  be 

fill  resistanoe  to  private  and  partial  legislation,  and  by  nominated  oa  Gk>vemor.    I  dedre  to  Airther  atote,  in 

their  economical  conduct  of  tne  iinanoes  and  reduction  behalf  of  my  friends  from  New  York,  and  in  behalf  of 

of  expenses  ofthe  Stote  government,  have  entitled,  the  great  and  noble  constituency  whose  representativea 

themselves  to  the  gratitude  of  thdr  fellow  dtizens  of  are  now  present,  that  the  rest  ofthe  ticket  which  shall 

all  parties.    The  people  of  New  York— farmers,  manu-  be  nominated  by  this  Convention  will  receive  ito  warm 

facturere.  and  merchanto  alike— demand  that  they  shall  and  hearty  support.    I  desire  now  to  annoimco  to  this 

have  all  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  them  from  their  Convention  that  the  ddegation  from  New  York  will 

favorable  poaition,  and  that  the  railroads  they  have  retire  tnm  the  hoU. 
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The  New  York  Oity  delegation  then  left  their 
seats  and  retired  from  the  hail  amid  much  ez- 
oitement.  The  oall  of  the  roll  of  members  was 
then  conoladed,  with  the  following  result :  Ln* 
rios  Robinson,  248;  Henrj  W.  Slooam,  66; 
Olarkson  N.  Potter,  1;  Horatio  Sejmoor,  1. 
Governor  Robinson  wasthos  renominated.  The 
other  nominations  were :  For  lientenant-Gtoy* 
emor,  Olarkson  N.  Potter;  for  Seoretary  of 
State,  Allen  0.  Beaoh ;  for  OomptroUer,  Fred, 
erick  P.  Oloott;  for  State  Treasurer,  James 
Maokin;  for  Attorney-General,  A.  Sohoon- 
maker,  Jr. ;  for  State  Engineer,  Horatio  Sej* 
mour,  Jr. 

Mr.  Reeves  of  Suffolk  Oonntj  moved  the  f ol« 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Staohtdf  That  the  Demoontio  ornniiations  of  the 
titj  and  eounty  of  New  York  are  nerebj  requested 
and  authorijEod  by  this  Convention  to  organue  the 
Domocratio  voters  of  that  oitj  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
neee  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Tabor  of  Queens  Oounty  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  adopted : 

W7kert9ty  The  deleoates  of  the  ofganiation  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  toe  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
known  as  the  Tammany  Hall  orsanuation,  after  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  seats  in  toia  Convention,  and 
having  participated  on  terms  of  exact  equality  with 
the  representativea  of  all  other  eounty  and  distnot  or- 
ganiaationB  in  the  prooeedinga  of  this  Convention  until 
the  time  had  arrived  for  making  the  nominations  to 
the  various  offices  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  general 
election  in  this  State ;  and, 

Whereat^  The  delegates  representing  such  orvaniza- 
tion  did,  before  any  nomination  was  made  and  with- 
out just  cause  or  provocation,  and  on  the  mere  pretext 
and  8uspi<Aon  that  the  Convention  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Qovemor;  and. 

W]k«r€(UL  Such  delegates  did  declare  that  they  would 
oppose  and  defeat,  if  it  lay  in  their  power  so  to  do,  Uie 
nominee  of  this  Convention  for  the  office  of  Qovemor, 
m  the  event  that  the  choice  should  result  in  the  re- 
nomination  of  tiie  present  able  and  efficient  Governor, 
thereby  bidding  defiance  to  the  will  of  the  State  or- 
ganization and  its  representatives  in  convention  as- 
sembled; and, 

Wher«Uy  Such  voluntarv  withdrawal  and  setting  at 
defiance  die  wUl  of  tiie  Democratic  party,  as  repre- 
sented by  its  dcle^tos  in  convention  asaemblea^  ia 
deemed  to  sever  all  connection  between  said  orffanui^ 
tion  and  the  rezular  State  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  tiiis  State :  therefore,  be  it 

BmoIcm^  That  tiie  Democratic  party  of  this  State 
will  not  horeafter  acknowledge  or  grant  to  such  or- 
ganization any  presti^  or  preference  over  any  other 
Democratio  organization  in  said  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  but  will  hear  and  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  all  clidms  to  representation' in  fUture  State  Conven- 
tions ati  the  samo  may  arise  and  bo  piesented  by  those 
olaiming  admi-iHion  from  the  respective  Assembly  dis- 
tricts in  said  oounty. 

Those  who  had  retired  from  the  Convention 
assembled  elsewhere  in  the  evening,  and  or- 
ganized by  the  appointment  of  D.  D.  Field  as 
President.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
port a  plan  of  proceedings,  who  through  Lien- 
tenant-Qovernor  Dorsheimer  reported  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  the  Convention  now  proceed  to  nominate  a 
sandidate  for  Qovemor. 

9.  That  a  committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed  by  the 
Chiur  and  announced  in  the  ftiture,  which  shall  be 


constituted  with  power,  with  reference  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  ticket,  as  may  seem  to  them  proper. 

He  then  said  that  in  nominatiDg  a  candidate 
to  be  supported  for  Governor  it  became  prop- 
er that  he  should  speak  of  his  qualifications  for 
the  office.  He  nominated  John  Kelly  of  New 
York,  and  went  on  to  eulogize  him  as  a  public 
officiaL  He  closed  by  proposing  that  John  Kel- 
ly be  nominated  by  acclamation.  The  Chair 
pot  the  question,  and  Mr.  Kelly  was  nominated 
by  acclamation.  He  then  made  a  speech  ac- 
opting  the  nomination. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  4th,  and 

resulted  as  follows : 

roa  GovmioB. 

Akoao  B.  OomeU,  BepahltesB. 418JMT 

Liioias  Bobbisoa,  Detaocmt 8TS,790 

John  Kelly,  ladejiendeat  Demoorst. 7T,56S 

Hsn1sL«wla,  NsttoasL m)S8S 

Joha  W.  Mflsia,  ProhibiUoB 4,487 

roR  LiiuTiirAirr-aovBuroR. 

G«orge  O.  Hoskios,  BepabKoia 48fi,S0i 

ClafksonN.  POttcr,  Damoerst. 4SlkOU 

John  M.  Wtetiog.  Nsaonsl  and  Workinirman ia,OST 

Jsmea  H.  Bronaon,  Prohibition 8,iMS 

rOR  SIORITIRT  OF  8TATK. 

Josephs.  Our,  BapobttcMi 48d,018 

Allen  C  Beach,  Democrat 484,188 

Petar  K.  MoOaan,  National  and  Worklngman 9Sij«A 

Alphonoo  A.  Hopkins,  Prohibition 4,884 

F(»  COMPTROLLER. 

Jamaa  W.  Wadaworth.  BepabHeaa 488,288 

Fraderiek  P.  Oloott.  Democrat 488385 

John  A.  Shannon,  National  and  Worklngman 22,578 

Oaleb  W.  AlUi,  Prohibttion. 4,193 

FOR  TRSA9URBR. 

NathHi  D.  Wendan,  BapabHoan 488.800 

Jamas  Maokin,  Democrat 489.485 

Jnttn  Wlnni^  National  and  Worklngman. 21,648 

Btsphan  liairltt,  Prohibition 4,149 

FOR  ArrORlTET-OENCRJkL. 

EamtttoD  Ward.  BepDbnoan 487,888 

Aoffoatoa  Soboonmakar.  Democrat 488,888 

Jamaa  Wrli^bt,  National  and  Workinffman  214M1 

Waltar  FaiTlngton,  Prohibiten 4,078 

FOR  RATI  INOniRER  AND  SmtVRTOR. 

Howard  Boola,  Rapablican 427.840 

Horatio  Sejmonr,  Jr^  Democrat 4A9,6R1 

Garrett  Nafle,  National  and  Worklngman. 83,779 

John  J.  Hookar,  Prohibition. 4,048 

The  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 6,  Article  VL,  of  the  Constitution,  to  an- 
thorize  an  additional  Judge  of  the  Second  Judi- 
cial District,  was  as  follows :  For  the  amend- 
ment, 95,881 ;  against  the  amendment,  25,578. 

The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 


PARTXXS. 

s-t. 

HMMk 

R<^qMlmna. ........  ... 

25 
8 

•  • 

92 

Deinoerata     x     .^        4      . 

85 

National.,. 

1 

Total 

88 

128 

NIHILISTS.  This  is  the  term  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  active  members  of  the 
revolutionary  party  in  Russia.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  any  persons  who  are  implicated  in  the 
social  and  political  disturbances  with  which  the 
empire  Is  afflicted,  and  is  even  sometimes  made 
to  embrace  all  who  participate  in  tJie  agitation 
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for  a  change  in  tbe  system  of  government  of  large  mass  of  them,  while  it  wonld  not  in- 
tbe  coantry ;  bat  in  its  proper  sense  it  belongs  fringe  upon  the  absolute  sovereignty  exercised 
only  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  acting  by  the  Czar.  Representative  assemblies  be^^an 
nnder  the  direction  of  a  secret  revolutionary  to  be  talked  of,  and  the  nobility  were  author- 
committee,  of  which  nothing  is  known  beyond  ized  to  choose  committees  to  discuss  the  anb- 
what  it  directs  or  permits  to  be  published  of  ject  of  emancipation.  Demands  were  made  in 
itself.  The  names  Nihilists  and  Nihilism  did  not  connection  with  the  meeting  of  some  of  these 
originate  with  the  party,  but  were  given  to  committees  for  a  general  assembly,  for  char- 
express  contempt  of  the  latter,  because  they  tered  provincial  assemblies,  for  the  responsi- 
sought  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order  bility  of  officers  to  the  law,  and  other  features  cif 
without  proposing  or  seeming  to  contemplate  constitntional  and  representative  government, 
the  substitution  of  any  defined  scheme  of  or-  The  Gk)vemment  refused  to  entertain  any  of 
ganization  in  its  place.  So  far  as  is  known,  these  demands,  but  manifested  its  displeasnre 
they  were  first  employed  by  the  novelist  Ivan  toward  those  committees.  The  deputies  of  the 
Turgenieff  in  his  stories  of  Russian  society,  committees,  when  they  went  to  the  capital  with 
Russia  has  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  oonspira-  their  reports,  were  not  permitted  to  meet  for 
oies  and  insurrections.  The  despotic  policy  of  discussion,  or  to  present  objections  or  propose 
the  Gk>vemment  toward  the  people  of  annexed  amendments  to  the  plan  which  had  been  laid 
or  non-Russian  provinces  has  provoked  fre-  before  them,  but  were  confined  to  a  Ust  of 
quent  outbreaks.  Among  its  own  people,  an  printed  questions  which  they  were  requested  to 
autocratic  administration  permeating  every  de-  answer  in  writing.  Thus  every  attempt  to  ob- 
partment  of  public  life  has  left  no  room  for  the  tain  a  representative  body,  or  to  secure  liberty 
legitimate  discussion  ofpolitical  and  social  ques-  to  discuss  administrative  questions,  was  put 
tions,  in  which  the  active  minds  of  freer  coun-  down.  Persons  of  the  higher  and  more  intel- 
tries  find  healthful  exercise;  and  such  minds  ligent  classes  who  had  become  interested  in 
in  Russia,  for  the  want  of  a  better  field  of  ac-  such  questions  were  driven  to  associate  with 
tivity,  have  busied  themselves  with  inventing  those  who  sought  to  accomplish  by  revolution- 
religious  heresies  and  in  secret  plottings.  ary  methods  what  they  had  found  it  impracti- 

The  first  notable  manifestation  of  tbe  secret  cable  to  bring  about  by  legal  means.  The  Ni- 
political  societies  was  the  insurrection  of  De-  hilist  party  is  largely  made  up  of  persons  of 
cember,  1825,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  class.  To  these  are  added  those  who  are 
Nicholas  I.,  which  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  Oovem- 
Czardom  and  establishing  a  constitntional  form  ment  from  the  act  of  emancipation  down  to  the 
of  government.  Though  the  insurrection  was  war  with  Turkey,  or  are  disgusted  with  the 
suppressed,  those  engaged  in  it  continued  to  corruption  which  prevails;  nnruly  students; 
disseminate  their  views,  and  their  party  quietly  and  such  uneasy  spirits  as  are  called  social- 
gathered  strengtii.  One  of  their  leaders,  Alex-  ists,  communists,  or  red  republicans  in  other 
ander  Hertzen,  achieved  considerable  fame  by  countries.  The  existence  of  a  revolutionary 
the  energy  and  boldness  with  which  he  spread  conspiracy  was  established  in  1877,  when,  after 
his  revolutionary  writings  in  Russia.  He  died  a  great  trial  lasting  eighteen  months,  185  per- 
in  1870.  (See  "  Annual  Cyclopsedia"  for  1870,  sons  out  of  188  who  had  been  arrested  were 
article  Hertzek.)  The  eariiest  advocate  of  found  gnilty  of  belonging  to  such  an  organiza- 
the  present  doctrines  of  Nihilism  was  Michael  tion.  The  Nihilists  began  to  attract  attention 
Bakunin,  a  member  of  a  rich  family  of  high  as  a  really  formidable  organization  soon  after 
rank,  and  a  near  relative  of  men  prominent  at  the  trial  of  Vera  Sassulitch  in  1878  for  shoot- 
conrt  and  in  the  army.  He  was  bom  in  1814,  ing  at  General  Trepoff,  chief  of  the  secret  po- 
advocated  a  Russian  republic  in  1847,  and  in  lice.  (See  *' Annual  Cyclopsddia  **  for  1878, 
1868  founded  the  "  International  Alliance  of  article  Russia.)  Her  acquittal  by  a  jury  of 
tbe  European  Revolution."  He  died  at  Ge-  presumed  responsibility  and  conservatism,  after 
neva  in  1876.  (See  '*  Annual  Cyclopiedia  '^  for  she  had  avowed  the  offense,  and  in  the  face  of 
1 876,  article  Bakunik.)  Societies  were  formed  the  evidence  and  the  law,  seemed  to  excite  them 
in  Russia  for  the  advocacy  of  the  views  taught  to  activity.  A  season  of  uprisings,  assassina- 
by  Hertzen,  as  the  Young  Russia,  Land  and  tions,  and  terror  ensued,  the  disorders  of  which 
Freedom,  etc.,  whose  newspaper  organs,  the  were  only  partially  arrested  after  the  Qovem- 
*'  Sovremiennik  "  and  the  *^  Ruskoie  Slowo,''  ment  had  applied  measures  of  extreme  severity 
enjoyed  considerable  freedom  of  circulation  for  several  months.  The  assassination  of  Gen- 
under  the  relaxed  press  restrictions  which  pre-  eral  Mezentzoff,  who  succeeded  General  Tre- 
vailed  from  1868  to  1872,  but  were  finally  sup-  poff,  was  avowed  by  the  Nihilists  as  their  work, 
pressed.  Their  journal,  "  Land  and  Liberty,"  published 

In  consequence  of  the  general  dissatisfac-  an  account  of  the  offenses  for  which  he  had 

tion  which  prevailed  after  the  Crimean  war,  been  adjudged  to  deserve  death,  in  which  it 

the  new  Emperor  Alexander  entered  upon  a  said  that  he  had  trampled  right  under  foot, 

more  liberal  policy  of  government  than  had  tortured  his  prisoners,  persecuted   the  inno- 

prevailed.    The  abolition  of  serfdom  was  re-  cent,  and  in  his  ofiicial  capacity  murdered  by 

solved  upon  as  a  measure  that  would  Improve  brutal  ill-treatment,  by  hunger,  thirsty  and  tbe 

the  condition  of  the  people  and  conciliate  a  rod,  a  number  of  persons  whose  names  were 
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flren.  The  assassinafcion  of  Prince  Erapotoh-  tohersky,  whose  novel,  "  What  is  to  he  Done  ? '' 
in,  Qovernor  of  Kharkov,  who  was  shot  Feh-  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  text-hook  of  Nihilism, 
rnarj  22,  1879,  was  explained  in  a  Nihilist  cir-  After  the  Franoo-German  war  the  Nihilists 
calar  as  having  heen  on  account  of  certain  in-  adopted  the  Panslavist  caase,  hut  the  acquittal 
human  acts  which  he  had  committed  against  of  Vera  Sassulitch  again  directed  their  atten- 
prisoners  under  his  charge.  **  Death  for  death,  tion  to  home  affairs.  In  their  later  operations 
execution  for  execution,  terror  for  terror,"  said  they  have  heen  drawn  further  away  from  Pan- 
the  circular;  *'this  is  our  answer  to  the  threats,  slavism,  the  influence  of  which  is  rather  on  the 
the  persecutions,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  side  of  imperial  aoihition,  and  thej  now  repre- 
Government  Should  the  latter  persevere  in  its  sent  the  reverse  tendency  in  its  extreme, 
old  course,  the  hodies  of  Hejking  foomroander  The  fact  has  heen  hrought  to  light  in  the 
of  gendarmerie  at  Kiev,  who  was  also  kiDed  hy  course  of  the  trials  of  Nihilists  that  a  very 
Nihilists]  and  Mezentzoff  will  not  have  turned  large  proportion  of  the  party  is  composed  of 
into  dust  hefore  the  Government  will  hear  graduates,  students,  aud  persons  who  have  not 
from  us  again."  General  Drenteln,  chief  of  been  able  to  complete  their  studies.  This  oir- 
the  gendarmerie,  was  shot  at,  March  25th,  and  cumstance  is  accounted  for  as  the  effect  of 
was  warned  that  he  could  not  escape.  In  ref-  changes  which  have  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
erence  to  this  act,  "  Land  and  Liberty  "  said :  emment  in  the  regulation  of  university  studies. 
*'  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  Drenteln's  These  regulations  were  greatly  relaxed,  and 
crimes.  He  deserves  death  for  this  alone — that  the  facilities  for  entering  the  universities  were 
he  has  been  chief  of  gendarmes  during  tbb  enlarged  at  one  time,  so  that  the  halls  of  the 
period  of  repression."  Leon  Mirsky,  the  per-  schools  were  crowded  with  students  of  mod- 
petrator  of  this  act,  when  tried  for  it  in  No-  erate  means.  Afterward  the  standards  of  ex- 
vember,  acknowledged  what  he  had  done,  and  amination  were  made  more  rigorous,  so  that 
only  pleaded  that  he  had  acted  not  as  a  com-  the  students  who  had  been  drawn  to  tlie  col- 
mon  murderer,  but  for  public  reasons  and  under  legea,  finding  they  would  not  be  able  to  enter 
the  orders  of  a  committee  which  he  was  bound  the  civil  service,  suddenly  dropped  their  stud- 
to  obey.  The  number  and  character  of  the  vie-  ies,  and,  being  without  position  or  prospects, 
tims  who  were  assassinated  or  attacked  under  yidded  to  the  persuasions  of  political  a^tators. 
the  orders  of  this  mysterious  committee  was  The  doctrines  and  objects  of  the  Nihilists 
so  great  in  the  several  towns  of  the  empire  must  be  gathered  from  the  expressions  of  their 
as  to  give  a  color  of  foundation  to  the  opinion  leaders  and  their  own  declarations  of  purpose, 
that  a  settled  purpose  existed  to  spread  terror  Michael  Bakunin,  who  is  regarded  as  the  found- 
and  deter  any  one  f^om  serving  the  Gk>vem-  er  of  the  doctrines  of  the  party,  in  a  speech  at 
ment  in  a  capacity  involving  functions  of  po-  Geneva  in  1868,  announced  himself  the  bearer 
lice.  The  period  of  murders  was  followed  by  of  a  new  gospel,  the  mission  of  which  was  to 
one  of  arson,  when  whole  towns  were  burned  destroy  the  IMy  the  beginning  of  which  was 
with  an  enormous  destruction  of  property,  the  God.  Having  got  rid  of  this  belief,  the  next 
excess  of  which  beyond  the  average  amount  of  lie  to  he  destroyed  was  Eight,  a  fiction  invent- 
destruction  by  ordinary  incendiarism  was  as-  ed  by  Might  in  order  to  insure  and  strengthen 
cribed  to  the  instigation  of  the  Nihilists.  her  reign.    Might  formed  the  sole  groundwork 

Nihilist  societies  began  to  be  formed  in  1859,  of  society,  made  and  unmade  laws ;  therefore, 
among  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  College  our  first  work,  he  said,  '^  must  be  destruction 
of  Petrovski,  near  Moscow,  who  had  adopted  and  annihilation  of  everything  as  it  now  ex- 
the  materialistic  views  taught  by  BQchner  in  Ists,"  the  good  with  the  bad ;  **  for  if  but  an 
his  ^^  Force  and  Matter,"  and  the  socialistio  atom  of  this  old  world  remains,  the  new  will 
views  expounded  by  the  German  writer  Max  never  be  created."  He  detested  communism, 
Stirner,  in  his  '*  Property  and  the  Individual."  advocated  the  abolition  of  marriage  and  inher- 
Both  these  books  were  prohibited  by  the  Gov-  itance,  and  taught  that  conscience  was  a  mere 
emment,  but  that  only  caused  them  to  be  more  matter  of  education.  Another  Nihilist,  in  a 
in  demand,  and  a  lithographed  translation  of  speech,  sought  to  justify  the  deeds  of  political 
the  ** Force  and  Matter"  was  passed  around  assassins  and  incendiaries,  on  the  ground  of 
from  hand  to  hand.  Other  works  of  similar  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  from  men's  minds 
tendency  were  read  by  these  students,  among  the  habitual  respect  for  the  powers  that  be. 
them  Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization."  The  In  March,  1876,  several  Nihilist  proclama- 
first  political  murder  took  place  at  this  insti-  tions  were  seized  in  Prussia  while  on  their 
tution,  when  one  of  the  students  was  killed  by  way  to  Russia,  in  one  of  which  were  these  in- 
Netchayeff.  The  Government,  alarmed  by  this  structions:  '*You  should  only  allow  yourself 
event,  treated  the  students  with  severity,  keep-  to  be  influenced  in  the  selection  of  your  vic- 
ing many  of  them  in  prison  for  years  without  tims  by  the  relative  use  which  the  Revolution 
trial.  Among  the  persons  who  suffered  was  would  derive  from  the  death  of  any  particular 
Vera  Sassulitch,  who  was  a  friend  of  Netcha-  person.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  such  cases 
yeff*8  sister.  These  persecutions  caused  the  stand  those  people  who  are  most  dangerous 
Nihilists  to  gain  many  adherents  among  the  and  ii\jnrious  to  our  organization,  and  whose 
people  and  among  literary  men.  One  of  the  sudden  and  violent  death  would  have  the  effect 
latter  class  who  joined  them  was  Tchemy-    of  terrifying  the  Government  and  shaking  its 
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power  hj  robbing  it  of  enerf^etio  and  intelli-  don  and  Geneva,  and  in  Riuaia.    Thej  are  said 

gent  servants.    Toe  onlj  revolution  which  can  to  be  snsUuned  mainly  from  the  proceeds  of  a 

remedy  the  ills  of  the  people  is  that  which  will  beqaeet  prodaoing  60,000  mbles  a  year,  which 

tear  up  every  notion  of  government  by  its  very  a  friend  of  the  cause  left  for  that  purpose.    The 

roots,  and  which  will  upset  all  ranks  of  the  principal  journal  is  the  *^  Zerulia  1  Svaboda  *^ 

Russiao  Empire  with  all  their  traditions.  Hav«  0^  Land  and  Liberty '*),  which  is  published  at 

ing  this  object  in  view,  the  Revolutionary  Oom-  ot  Petersburg  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  is 

mittee  does  not  propose  subjecting  the  people  said  to  have  regular  anbscribera,  although  the 

to  any  directing  organization.    The  future  or-  police  have  not  been  able  to  find  its  oflSoe.    It 

der  of  things  will  doubtless  originate  wiUi  the  is  an  official  organ  of  the  Executive  Gommit- 

people  themselves;  but  we  must  leave  that  to  tee,  and  is  the  chief  medium  through  which 

future  generations.    Our  mission  is  only  one  the  principles  of  the  organization  are  promul- 

of  universal,  relentiess,  and  terror-strildng  de-  gated^  its  warnings  given  ouU  and  the  reaaona 

struction.    The  object  of  our  organization  and  for  its  acta  explained  after  they  have  been 

of  our  conspiracy  is  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  committed* 

of  this  world  into  an  invincible  and  all-destroy-       The  purposes  of  a  part  of  the  Nihilists  have 
ing  power."    It  is  believed  that  the  number  gradually  aoouired  snape,  and  they  are  under- 
of  pennons  who  hold  to  these  principles  and  act  stood  to  embrace  now  the  establishment  of  a 
upon  them  is  in  reality  comparatively  small,  oonatitutional  repreaentative  government,  with 
and  that  they  owe  their  power  to  the  neutral  aU  the  forms  of  political  life  as  they  are  en- 
attitude  of  the  Russians  of  the  middle  and  joyed  in  other  countries,  and  such  as  Rnaaia 
upper  classes,  who,  while  they  will  not  help  has  herself  caused  to  be  given  to  Bulgaria.    In 
them,  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  lend  any  sup-  1878  publicationa  appeared  in  all  the  cities  of 
port  to  the  present  system  of  government.  the  empire  denouncing  the  highest  offioera  for 
The  Nihilists  seem  to  act  under  the  direction  malfeasance,  and  demanding  a  constitution,  the 
of  a  secret  executive,  whose  authority  is  exer-  suppression  of  the  Emperor's  private  chancel- 
oised  in  the  most  positive  and  direct  manner,  lery  or  secret  police,  the  abolition  of  corporal 
and  whose  orders  are  implicitiy  obeyed  by  the  punishment  in  prisons,  and  reforms  in  the  pro- 
individual  members  of  the  party.    Their  gov-  cedure  and  administration  of  justice.    The  re- 
ernment  is  also  said  to  be  divided  into  sections,  moval  of  about  two  hundred  officers  was  de- 
each  of  which  acts  independently  of  the  others,  manded  by  name ;  and  the  proclamations  con- 
and  the  members  of  which  and  the  place  of  tinned:  **8ince  we  are  unable  to  obtain  any  re- 
meeting  are  changed  often,  so  as  to  avoid  dis-  dress  in  a  legal  way,  and  that  because  in  Rus- 
oovery  and  preserve  an  effective  organization  sia  not  the  Czar,  but  those  about  the  Czar, 
of  all  the  members  in  case  one  of  the  boards  really  govern  the  country,  we  duUl,  unless  at- 
should  be  captured.   Each  section  has  the  right  tention  is  paid  to  our  wishes,  enter  upon  the 
of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  dan-  illegid  way,  and  we  shall  ahoot,  stab,  and  mur- 
gerous  or  suspected  persons,  and  is  instructed  der  until  our  demands  are  satisfied  and  the 
to  enter  into  as  close  relations  as  possible  with  Camarilla  is  swept  from  the  fietoe  of  the  earth." 
members  of  high  society.    For  this  purpose,  a  At  first  tiiey  declared  that  they  did  not  intend 
plan^  has  been  adopted  of  placing  women  be-  any  injury  to  tjie  Czar,  and  no  threat  was  made 
longing  to  the  conspiracy,  whenever  it  can  be  against  him  till  a  short  time  before  the  attempt 
done,  as  governesses  in  the  families  of  high  upon  his  life  by  Solovieff  in  April,  1870,  when 
functionaries ;  and  under  their  maohinationa  a  proclamation  was  posted  in  St.  Petersborg 
and  influence  numerous  women  of  position  teUing  **  Alexander  Nicolaievitch "  that  the 
have  been  imbued  with  Nihilistic  doctrines  warnings  and  sentences  which  ^'the  invisible 
and  drawn  into  connection  with  plots,  so  that  delegates  of  the  murderously  oppressed  Rue- 
the  heads  of  their  faruilies  have  neen  embar-  sian  people  have  sent  to  the  various  dignitaries 
rassed  and  rendered  unable  to  act  against  the  of  the  present  despotic  government  in  Russia 
movement.  Thia  Nihilists  have  carri^  on  their  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  preparative  work," 
operations  with  great  boldness,  and  have  kept  and  that  for  that  reason  neither  the  Czar  nor 
themselves  prominent  before  the  public  every-  any  member  of  his  family  had  as  yet  been 
where  in  the  empire ;  yet  they  have  preserved  threatened,  but  cautioning  him  "  against  up- 
their  secrecy  with  marvelous  success.     The  holding  the  tyranny  which  the  revolutionaries 
whole  country  has  been  flooded  with  their  are  combating,"  and  warning  him  that  he  was 
proclamations  and  handbills;   their  warnings  ^^getting  into  dangerously  deep  waters."    The 
and  notices  have  been  posted  on  the  walls  of  newspaper  ^^  Land  and  Liberty  "  declared  that 
public  places  in  defiance  of  the  vigilance  of  Solovieff  had  no  connection  with  the  Executive 
the  police,  and  posted  up  again  just  after  they  Committee,  but  belonged  to  a  distinct  band  of 
were  taken  down,  and  have  been  deposited  in  revolutionists ;  but  it  threatened  death  to  any 
the  public  offices ;  yet  the  agents  by  whom  persons  who  should  be  concerned  in  torturing 
these  things  were  done  could  seldom  be  de-  nim,  if,  to  obtain  information,  that  process 
tected.    Some  wildly  exaggerated  stories  and  should  be  resorted  to.    It  also  reviewed  the 
many  that  had  no  foundation  have  been  circu-  condition  of  affairs  which  had  produced  the 
lated  on  this  subject.    Newspapers  are  pub-  present  situation,  and  alienated  from  the  Ciai 
liahed  in  the  intereats  of  the  Nihilists  in  Lon-  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  his  people.  Beat 
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fng  himself  on  the  blood-stained  throne  of  his  upon  public  officers.  Almost  the  only  signs 
late  father,  it  said,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  toat  the  conspiracy  continned  to  live  were  ob- 
had  pledged  himself  to  beneficial  reforms,  and  served  in  the  conflagrations,  and  even  these 
raised  great  expectations ;  but  the  only  result  were  less  numerous  Uian  they  had  been.  The 
hnd  been  bitter  disappointment  There  was  revolutionists,  however,  still  nursed  their  plans, 
not  a  section  of  the  Knssian  world  which  did  but  prosecuted  them  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
not  revolt  at  the  prevailing  system  of  adminis-  not  for  the  time  afford  any  clew  to  their  move* 
trative  corruption  and  grinding  tyranny.  The  ments.  The  first  number  of  a  new  revolution- 
peasantry  suffered  more  than  ever,  were  dis-  ary  paper,  entitled  *^  The  Will  of  the  People," 
tressed  for  arrears  of  taxes,  had  been  robbed  app^red  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  It  was 
of  the  lands  which  they  had  cultivated  for  very  violent  in  its  tone.  The  attempt  at  Mos- 
tbemselves  as  serfs,  were  plundered  by  those  cow  on  the  2d  of  December  to  blow  up  the 
who  had  the  management  of  affairs,  were  re-  train  on  which  the  Cxar  was  traveling  was  fol- 
daoed  to  absolute  wretchedness,  suffered  from  lowed  by  the  appearance  of  a  manifesto  from 
chronic  famine,  were  drafted  in  larger  numbers  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  in  which  atten- 
into  the  army,  and  now  found  consolation  only  tion  was  directed  to  Alexander  II.  as  the  per- 
in  drink.  In  place  of  free  institutions,  which  sonification  of  a  despicable  despotism. 
Russian  society  had  been  led  to  expect  at  the  NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  Legislature  of 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  there  was  no-  North  Carolina  commenced  its  biennial  session 
thing  but  administrative  tyranny  and  outra-  at  Raleigh  on  January  8th.  In  the  Senate 
geoQS  injustice.  All  individual  rights  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  Jarvis  presided ;  and  in 
rights  of  humanity  were  denied  or  trampled  the  House  John  M.Moring  was  chosen  Speaker 
down  with  pitiless  cruelty.  The  courts  of  by  68  votes  to  27  for  R.  M.  Norment.  The 
Justice  were  a  mockery,  while  the  press  sub-  Speaker  is  a  native  of  Chatham  County,  and 
served  an  odious  system  of  government.  Edu-  represented  it  in  the  Legislature  at  three  pre- 
oation  was  reduced  to  an  absurdity ;  the  ele-  vious  sessions. 

mentary  schools  had  been  diminished  in  nom-       Among  the  measures  of  the  session  was  an 

ber,  and  learning  bad  become  almost  impossi-  act  to  al^lish  private  seals  and  to  prescribe  a 

ble,  while  Russia  had  been  drained  of  all  her  short  form  of  deed  for  the  conveyance  of  real 

money  and  resources,  her  population  had  de-  estate,  which  is  important,  as  follows : 
clined,  thousands  of  men  had  been  put  into        Wherwi,  Tho  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  woid 

bonds,  and  generals  conspicuously  mcapable,  "  hoira"  to  carry  a  fee-simple  estate  is  a  relic  of  feu- 

f rom  the  Commander-in-Chief  downward,  had  dalism  and  an  unneoenary  technicality ;  and, 

led  the  Russian  army  to  the  shambles.  .  W'*^^*,  The  reason  for  ubIm  private  seala  has  lonff 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Revolutionarv  Com-  ^«,S1J^  SiS^.^rrB^'Sul^^^^ 

mittee  issued  a  new  address  to  the  Russian  ooet  of  re^tration ;  tterefore, 

people.    It  began  with  the  assertion  that  the  Tk€  €hneral  Amemblv  of  North  OaroUna  dotnaat: 
object  of  the  partv  was  to  effect  a  radical       Saonov  1.  That  all  instruments  hitherto  requiring 

change  ia  the  BoclJ  .nd  .political  condition.  ir^JS^S^J^i^SjcS!  "^d^aU  S^^Sln^l^  1^ 

Of  Russia,  and  to  awaken  m  the  nation  a  con-  quiHn/imofflolal  seal  shall  be  as  vaUd  to  all  intents 

soiousness  of  its  rights.     To  attain  this  end,  it  and  purposes  in  law  as  if  the  same  had  been  sealed, 
continued,  the  people  mast  be  instraoted  as  to       8bc.  S.  That  in  every  oonveyanoo  of  reel  property, 

the  "  criminal  intentions  "  of  the  ruling  classes,  f  fee  wmpla  shall  be  presumed  to  be  tranaferrea,  un- 

When  Russians  recognize  the  true  cause  of  {SS^tr^^  expressly  confer  m  terms  a 

their  melancholy  position,  they  will  soon  find       Sxo.  8.  That  the  followlmr  form  shall  be  snfiloient  as 

the  means  of  fighting  for  their  liberation ;  they  a  deed  for  real  property  within  the  meaning  of  this  act . 

will  also  learn  that  their  business  is  not  to  ,  ,^^^«l  ^^  *^*  Wer) $ ,  in  fiill  ibi 

"drive  the  Turks  from  Europe  and  to  uphold  ^^mSel)     P~P®^^)- 

the  Slavs  because  they  are  of  the  same  race       ^  '  (Signed  by  seller.) 

and  faith,"  but  to  improve  their  own  circum-       Sbo.  4.  That  such  deed  shall,  without  express  words, 

stances,  and  to  cease  ^*  placing  their  blood  and  import  a  general  warranty,  but  any  other  covenants 

possessions  at  the  service  of  a  clique  which  "*y.}»  ln«;7!»d  bv  Ae  parties,  or  it  may  operate  as 

thinks  of  nothing  but  its  personal  a^tag^^  *  f^^^^  JKo?  Jhe^  d^'for  acknowW 

"  We  have  lost  many  brothers,"  it  concluded ;  ment  and  probate  of  deeds,  mdudlng  the  privr  exa^- 

'^over  their  beloved  graves  let  us  clasp  hands  nation  of  wife  (if  anv),  shall  be  ten  cents ;  and  the  fte 

in  firatemal  union,  and  let  us  appeal  to  the  peo-  ef  the  Be^^ister  of  i}eods  shall  be  for  registering  tho 

pie  when  the  destined  hour  shall  have  struck."  ■^*'  *^«"^y  '^^^' 

A  pamphlet  containing  Nihilist  poetry  was       By  another  act  it  was  provided  that  when 

published  about  the  same  time,  and  a  postim-  real  estate  shall  be  conveyed  to  any  person, 

mous  poem  by  the  Nihilist  Nekrassoff  was  an-  the  same  shall  be  held  and  construed  to  be  a 

nounced.  ^  conveyance  in  fee,  whether  the  word  **  heirs " 

By  the  aid  of  minate  and  severe  police  reg-  shall  be  used  or  not,  unless  such  conveyance 

ulations  instituted  in  all  the  large  towns,  the  shall,  in  plain  and  express  words,  show,  or  it 

Government  succeeded  in  snppresnng  seditious  shall  be  plainly  intended  by  the  conveyance,  or 

publications  for  several  months,  and  there  some  part  thereof,  that  the  grantor  meant  to 

seemed  to  be  an  intermission  in  the  attacks  convey  an  estate  of  less  dignity. 
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A  tramp  is  defined  to  be  any  person  going 
abont  from  place  to  plaoe  begging  and  asking 
or  subsisting  on  charity,  and  snob  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  in  the  county  prison 
not  more  than  six  months ;  but  any  person  who 
shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  char* 
ucter  shall  be  discharged  without  cost.  Any 
act  of  begging  or  vagrancy  by  any  person,  un- 
less such  are  well-known  ejects  of  chanty, 
shall  be  evidence  that  the  person  oommitting 
the  same  is  a  tramp  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  The  blind  and  minors  under  fourteen  years 
are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  act  to  raise  revenue  reduced  the  poll- 
tax  fh>m  89  to  72  cents.  The  tax  on  real  and 
personal  property,  moneys,  credits,  investments 
in  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  companies,  or  oth- 
erwise, was  reduced  from  29}  to  24  cents,  to 
be  applied  as  follows :  12  instead  of  14f  cents 
to  the  general  fund ;  6  in  place  of  9  cents  to 
the  Insane  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asy- 
lums ;  6  cents  as  heretofore  to  the  Penitentiary, 
llie  tax  on  billiard-saloons  is  $20  on  each  table, 
but  hereafter  every  place  where  liquor  is  sold 
is  considered  a  billiard-saloon.  Retail  liquor- 
dealers  are  to  pay  a  monthly  license-tax  of  $5 
instead  of  $8  as  before ;  and  retailers  of  malt 
liquors  only  $8,  instead  of  $1.60,  as  before. 
**  Any  grocer,  druggist,  dealer,  or  other  person 
who  shall  sell  spiritous  or  malt  liquors,  wines, 
or  cordials,  in  any  quantity,  if  the  same  or  any 
portion  thereof  shall  at  any  time  be  drunk 
upon  the  premises  where  such  litjuors,  wines, 
or  cordials  are  sold,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  retail  dealer  withhi  the  meaning  of  the  act.'* 
Every  person  or  company  running  sleeping- 
oars  upon  any  railroad  in  the  State  is  to  pay 
$50  yearly  for  every  oar  so  run,  and  shall  make 
returns  and  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer.  Penal- 
ty for  non-compliance,  $2,000.  Tobacco-ware- 
housemen, instead  of  a  license-tax  of  $60,  are 
to  pay  $16  and  1  per  cent,  on  gross  amount 
of  their  commissions  on  all  sales  of  tobacco 
in  excess  of  800,000  pounds.  Any  merchant, 
dealer,  or  agent  selling  sewing-machines  shall 
pay  a  tax  of  $10  in  each  county,  but  the  pay- 
ment of  a  license-tax  of  $200  to  the  State  Trea- 
surer will  enable  any  person,  company,  or 
manufacturer  of  sewing-machines  to  peddle 
them  in  any  county,  employing  any  number  of 
agents,  free  of  county  or  municipal  tax.  A 
peddlers^  license-tax  of  $10  is  hereafter  good 
for  a  year  instead  of  six  months.  Itinerant 
lightning-rod  men  are  to  pay  $50  instead  of 
$10  for  each  county.  Drummers  are  to  pay 
$100  annually  instead  of  $50.  The  liquor- 
dealers'  drummers  are  to  pay  $200.  Marriage 
licenses  are  reduced  from  $1  to  50  cents. 

Children  of  colored  parents  bom  at  any  time 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  1868,  of  per- 
sons living  together  as  man  and  wife,  are  legiti- 
mate children  of  such  parents  or  either  one  of 
them,  with  all  the  rights  of  heirs  at  law  and 
next  of  kin,  with  respect  to  the  estate  or  es- 
tates of  any  such  parents,  or  either  one  of  them. 

Another  act  provides  that  the  clerk  of  a 


court  of  record  in  any  other  State  may  act  as  a 
commissioner  of  aflSdavits  and  deeds,  exercising 
the  same  powers  as  heretofore  granted  to  reg- 
ularly appointed  commissioners  for  the  State. 

The  debt  of  the  State,  as  reported  to  the 
Legislature  by  the  State  Treasurer,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Bonds  tsraed  before  the  wer,  known  u 

♦*old"bondi. IB.871,'00  fS 

Interest  doe  on  same 5,(M7JB60  60 

ToteL.' |18^8,»»  00 

S.  Bonds  tssned  since  the  war  by  eatbority  cli 

sets  before  the  war |lf7T4tO0O  00 

Interett  due  on  same I,01&i800  00 

Total |2,T8»,8M  00 

8.  Bonda  fosaed  ^ce  the  war,  by  anthorlty  of 
ordinances  of  Convention,  and  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly,  paased  since  the  war.    |S.012,0C5  00 
Intereat  due  on  same 1,100,7T8  8ft 

Total |8,1T8,818  Sft 

A.  Bonds  Issned  onder  ftindinir  acta  of  March 

10. 16SS,  and  Aoffoat  SO,  1866 : 

FandlDg  act  of  1668 $8,881,000 

Intereat  doe  on  same 1,810,868 

8,611^68  00 

Funding  act  of  1S6« $1,667,600 

Intereat  dae  OB  same 900,08T 

8,648,087  00 

Total 86,168,818  00 

B.  Bonds  issued  dnring  the  war.  by  authority 

of  acts  paased  befoie  the  war,  f<ir  inteinal 
ImproTement  purposes,  to  which  are  add- 
ed 881^000  Isaned  for  Chatham  Railroad 
under  ordinance  of  CooTention  of  Janu- 

ai7  8Q,1869 814,000  00 

Intereatdueon  same 674,680  00 

Total $1,068.600  00 

Total  principal  of  debt,  ezcluaiTe  of  special  tax 

bonda.. ..VT. $16,860,046  00 

Total  amount  of  intereat  due 10,160,188  85 

Total  amount  of  principal  and  intereat $27,186^887  86 

The  principal  of  the  "  old  "  or  ante-war  debt, 
as  shown  in  the  foregoing  classification,  is  $8,- 
871,400.  Of  this  amount,  $2,794,000  were  is- 
sued for  the  construction  of  the  North  Oaro- 
lina  Railroad.  Deducting  this  amount,  there 
remains  as  principal  $5,677,400.  The  interest 
on  this  class,  which  is  reported  at  $6,007,680.- 
60,  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  the  amount 

Said  by  the  receiver  of  the  dividends  from  the 
forth  Carolina  Railroad  Company. 
On  March  4th  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  "to  compromise,  commute,  and  settle  the 
State  debt."  On  the  bonds  issued  before  the 
war  (except  for  the  North  Carolina  Railroad) 
it  proposed  to  pay  40  per  cent,  of  the  princi- 
pal The  principal  of  this  old  debt,  less  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad  bonds  ($2,794,000), 
is  $6,677,400.    These  bonds  were  given  for: 

Fayette  and  Western  Plankroad $00,000 

Oaaton  and  Weldon  Railroad 80,000 

Fayette  and  Center  Plankroad 40.000 

Fayette  and  Warsaw  Plankroad 10,000 

TarKlTer. 10*600 

Inaane  Asylum 70.000 

A.andN.C.  Railroad. ljttl,000 

A.  and  C.  Canal 884,000 

Western  Railroad 886.606 

Western  N.C.  Railroad 1,186,000 

W.  C.  and  R.  RaUroad 1.018,600 

"Certain  purposes** 1,608,400 

C.,F.  and  D.B.NaTigatlon  Company 148,000 

Total $6,671,460 

▲mountpay^leat40peroeBt. 8,880^ 
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Some  bonds  are  made  redeemable  at  25  per  This  act  of  the  Legislatare  was  so  acceptable 

cent.,  as  follows :  to  the  bondholders  that  bj  August  Ist  about 

Wettera  N.  o.  RaibtMd |l,90T,ooo  |4,000,000  of  the  old  debt  had  been  retired, 

w.  c.  and  R.  iwiroad. 887,000  and  was  represented  by  onlv  $1,120,000  in  the 

Weetarn  Railroad 184,000  «^_  v^^/la                                  -^  ▼  »        j 

Lltararx  Boaxd  eertliloatM 838,04*  new  DOndS. 

— iT'iuS  ^^  March  14th  the  Legislature  passed  an- 

lJSuitWabtoat»i;^;iiit::::;:::;:::;::$Si^^^^  ^^%j^^  !J  wS^".?.*^^  renew  a  portion  of 

«                 , .  ,  .   .                ,             ^  ^  tne  State  debt " ;  that  is,  to  provide  for  the 

Bonds  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  pay  15  per  redemption  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 

cent,  of  the  principal  are:  construction  bonds,  secured  by  a  lien  on  the 

Fui^Stotadebt... •?'SJ'KS  State's  stook  of  $3,000,000  in  that  road.    These 

*"*•"•*• ''^^:  -  bonds  amount  to  $2,794,000,  of  which  $496,- 

Total •«»S!'^  000  is  due  on  January  1,  1888;  $481,000  on 

T5S%?SS'U^*en^.'"^/////./  i^^y  ^'  1888 ;  $455,000  on  January  1,  1884; 

*           ,             .         ,          :,    V      .  .      .  $118,000  on  July  1,  1884;  $305,000  on  Janu- 

The  settlement  is  to  be  made  by  gmog  in  g^y  j^  ^ggs .  ^nd  $939,000  on  April  Ist  of  the 

exchange  for  outstandmff  bonds,  as  above,  new  g^me  year.    Unpaid  interest,  accrued  before 

thirty-year  coupon  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1880,  ^he  North  Carolina  Railroad  feU  into  the  hands 

bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  payable  at  the  ^  ^^^  courts,  amounts  to  some  $600,000  more. 

Treaaurer's  office  on  the  first  day  of  January  u^^^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^he  Governor  of  the  State  is 

and  July  of  each  /f^J^  thereafter.    The  new  authorized  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who 

bonds  are  to  be  of  $oO,  $100,  and  $1,000  each,  ^^  ^  negotiate'  with  the  bondholders  terms  of 

are  exempt  from  all  State,  county,  or  corporate  renewal  with  new  bonds,  subject  to  approval 

taxation,  and  the  coupons  are  to  be  received  i^y  ^h©  Governor  and  Treasurer.    They  are  to 

for  lOl  State  tax^.    To  the  payment  of  interest  ^^^  well-secured  $50,000  bonds,  and  are  to 

on  them  are  to  be  applied  all  State  taxes  col-  receive  from  the  bondholders  for  their  services 

lected  from  professions,  trades,  incomes,  mer-  ^^^  half  of  one  per  cent  commission  on  aU  the 

chant^  dealers  m  cigars,  and  three  fourths  of  ^^^^^^  redeemed.    For  the  redemption  of  the 

all  taxes  collected  from  wholesale  and  retad  outstanding  bonds,  new  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000 

dealers  m  spmtuous,  vinous,  and  malt  liquors,  forty-year  coupon  bonds,  bearing  not  greater 

If  these  taxes  are  m  excess  of  interest  to  be  t^an  six  per  cent,  interest,  are  to  be  issued, 

paid,  the  surplus  is  to  be  mvested  in  the  pur-  jhe  new  maybe  exchanged  for  the  old,  or  may 

chase  of  the  new  bonds ;  if  insufficient,  the  y^  ^i^  ^^  n^^  less  than  par  and  proceeds  in- 

Treasurer  is  authonzed  to  use  any  funds  he  ^^^^^  Jq  ^i^  ^^^^^ds  at  rates  not  greater  than 


for  any  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  trus-  ^Y^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  in  the  North  Carolina  Rsil- 

tee,  director  of  any  corporation,  and  any  and  ^oad,  the  dividends  on  which  are  to  be  applied 

all  other  persons  actmgm  a  fiduciarv  capacity,  ^o  the  payment  of  the  coupons,  which  are  also 

holdmg  bonds  of  the  State,  to  make  the  ex-  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues, 

change  provided  for  in  the  act,  and  they  shall  Hoenses,  fines,  and  demands  due  the  State  of 

be  absolved  from  all  liabdity  on  account  of  ^y^ry  kind  whateoever.    All  persons  acting  in 

said  exchange.      The  Treasurer  is  authonzed  ^  fiduciary  character,  holding  any  of  the  con- 

to  expend  $5,000  for  bonds,  etc.,  and  to  adver-  gtmction  bonds,  are  authorized  to  exchange 

tise  the  law  in  such  papers  as  he  may  select.  ^hem  for  the  new,  and  all  such  persons  are  also 

The  bonds  not  provided  for  m  this  law  are :  aphorized  to  invest  funds  in  the  purchase  of 

?K5kS?WJ!!?'*"'^'*° •?'Si'XS  the  new.    The  commissioners  are  to  hold  all 

l/DatDam  Kaiimaa i,Oov,ono  ^«i.j          j                      ji*          ^^ 

Wiiuamston  and  Tarboro  BAiiroad 160,000  the  Donds  and  coupons  aeliverea  to  or  pur- 

^{Jjntt^ry.-^ oiaSo  ^^^*®®^  ^y  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  the  payment 

W6iSS?#c!B»nroai'ai;^  to.*.'.:::::;:.::     tJ«o;ooo  ot  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  said  new 

w.  G.  and  B.  Baiirmd,  special  tax 8,000.000  bonds,  and  shall  collect  and  receive  all  pay- 

I'M^.  SiSSrS^'IS*'.!^!^'.":': : :      ?«  ^^^  ^  d'jidends  paid  and  made  od  «ud 

old  bonds  and  coupons  so  held  by  them  from 

Total $15,999,000  any  person  authorized  to  pay  the  same;  and 

Of  this  amount  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  shall  pay  the  amounts  thus  received  to  the  Pub- 
bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  of  ^e  State  stock,  lie  Treasurer,  to  be  applied  by  him  to  the  pay- 
are  provided  for  in  the  following  act,  as  is  the  ment  of  the  interest  on  the  new  bonds.  The 
item  of  $150,000  for  the  Williamston  and  Tar-  old  bonds  shall  not  be  canceled,  but  shall  re- 
boro  road,  leaving  $12,655,000  of  debt  that  main  in  force  nntil  the  (Governor  shall  direct 
the  State  does  not  acknowledge  as  debt.  In  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  the  Public  Treasur- 
the  debt  provided  for  by  the  act  is  an  item  of  er  for  cancellation.'' 

$824,000  for  bonds  issued  for  the  Albemarle  Another  act  for  the  settlement  of  the  State 

and  Chesapeake  Canal,  which  is  also  provided  debt  was  passed  on  March  14th.    It  authorizes 

for  by  separate  act  authorizing  their  redemption  the  State  Treasurer  to  exchange  with  the  Al- 

by  exchange  for  the  State's  stock  in  the  canaL  bemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company  the 
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stock  of  tbe  State  hi  said  eompanj  for  tbe  reported  by  tbem  as  correetlj  enrolled.    Tbe 

bonds  of  North  Carolina  issued  before  the  20th  journals  farther  show  that  it  was  duly  ratified 

day  of  May,  1861 ;  the  exchange  to  he  at  par,  and  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 

and  no  interest  to  be  allowed  upon  the  bonds,  of  State  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  together 

The  exchange  must  be  made,  if  at  all,  by  Janu-  with  a  large  number  of  other  acts.    Upon  as- 

ary  1,  1880.  certaining  after  tbe  a4Joumment  of  the  Legis- 

By  another  act  convicts  are  to  be  apportioned  lature  that  the  signatures  of  the  presiding  offi- 

among  the  works  of  internal  improvement  au-  cers  were  w^ting,  the  Secretary  did  not  feel 

thori^  to  receive  them,  but  in  no  case  are  authorized  to  receive  it  as  a  law.    This  qnea- 

there  to  be  leas  than  five  hundred  on  the  West-  tion  was  presented  by  the  facts:  Is  it  the  duty 

em  North  Carolina  Railroad,  nor  less  than  of  the  presiding  ofiicers  to  sign  the  bill  after 

three  hundred  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  the  adjournment  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  they 

Valley  road ;  and  all  convicts  are  to  be  kept  still  b^ng  members  and  presiding  ofiScers,  with 

at  work  on  State  roads  until  called  for  by  those  a  term  of  office  of  two  years,  commencing  from 

authorized  to  have  them.  the  time  of  their  election  as  members?    The 

A  fine  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  presiding  officers  declined  to  sign  the  bill  be- 
the  Court,  or  fifteen  years  in  the  penitentiary,  cause  the  Legislature  had  a^oumed,  and  stated 
has  been  made  the  penalty  for  abducting  or  in-  that  theysupposed  they  then  had  no  power  to 
ducing  to  leave,  or  conspiring  with  another  to  do  it  The  Secretary  of  State  declined  to  re- 
abduct  or  induce  to  leave,  any  child  nnder  four-  ceive  it,  as  it  was  not  signed.  The  Superin- 
teen  years  residing  with  father,  or  mother,  or  tendent  of  Public  Instruction  applied  to  the 
uncle,  or  aunt,  or  brother,  or  elder  sister,  or  at  State  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion.  He 
school,  or  with  a  guardian.    The  only  exemp-  said : 

tion  is  to  the  abductcir  or  inducer  who  may  be  of  ^he  ConsUtutioii  oommands  them  to  sign  all  hiHa 

nearer  kin  to  tiie  abducted  tban  the  alMluctee.  which  have  passed  Uuee  readingB  in  each  House ;  and 

The  probate  judge,  sherifiT,  and  county  com-  ^hhe  it  is  usual  and  proper  that  this  should  be  done 

missioners  of  each  county  are  "  a  committee  for  during  the  seaaion,  yet  the  law  does  not  prohibit  them 

the  relief  of  the  blind  and  maimed."     It  is  ^  !}S^SL'^.^'^S^^  ^.^^^^t^ 

j^vji.      r  j,v.          VA»j      J.        ASA-  »ct8  and  circuniatanoea,  aucn  aa  tne  above,  so  itmy 

made  the  duty  of  the  probate  judge  to  notiiV  ghow  the  ncceuaity  for  it,  and  so  clearly  juatiiy  it. 

all  persons  m  his  county  who  lost  sight,  or  both  The  evidence  in  this  case  is  plenary  that  the  lollpaased. 

hands,  or  both  feet  in  the  Confederate  service,  The  part  taken  by  tibe  two  Houses  has  sataafied  the 

that  on  proof  of  the  fact  before  the  committee  »quirement  of  the  Constitution  so  far  as  they  are  con- 

they  ar/entitled  to  receive  from  him  $5  month-  ^^^^^l^TA^fV^r^tr^^ 

\j  for  lire.  them — affix  their  (signatures  that  the  law  may  oe  valid 

It  was  made  unlawful  for  any  fire-insurance  and  operative.    Even  although  the  bill  has  ^^  passed 

company,  unless  investing  all  its  assets  within  ^^^  a  law  "  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Housea,  yet  it 

the  State,  to  transact  any  bnsiue«  or  receive  J^f^SaJS^'ffi^tu^^SlltfhSS 

any  premmm  agamst  loss  by  fire  unless  and  tag  notpassed  amount  to  no&uig  if  it  affirmatively 

until  it  has  deposited  with  the  Public  Treasurer  appears  from  the  ioumals  that  itdid  not  pass.    The 

$10,000  in  United  States  bonds.     On  this  de-  Constitution  requires  both  the  passafle  and  the  aigna- 

posit,  in  case  of  a  company's  failure  to  satisfy  a  tures  to  give  life  to  the  enactment.    ITie  «gn^^  •» 

^ti<ii  •Sn.in^nATif  »»«;...i  u   ♦*.«  T*.^<v<»,«^.  «-  ♦*>  an  additioual  mcaus  and  cousUtutional  mcthod  of  au- 

final  judgment  against  it,  the  Treasurer  is  to  thcntication,  and  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  becau^ 

raise  money  enough  to  pay  judgment,  interest,  the  Constitution  says,  "and  shall  be  signed  by  the 

and  costs;  and  thereafter  the  company  must  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses." 

make  its  margin  good  or  cease  to  do  business.  Suppose  the  bill  to  raise  and  collect  revenue  had 

This  law  Annli«a  ^  Arisfcinff  indcym  Aiitji  passed  under  the  &cti  and  drcumstances  attending  the 

luis  law  applies  to  existing  luagments.  ^^^  ^^,  and  had  not  been  signed ;  would  theOov- 

Any  person  who  habituaUy,  whether  con-  omor  incur  the  expense  to  the  public  of  convening  tiie 

tinuously  or  periodically,  indulges  in  the  use  of  Le^lature  in  extraordmary  session,  that  it  may  be 

intoxicating  liquors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  agam  considered  in  order  to  get  funds  to  carry  on  the 

stupefy  his  mind  and  to  render  him  incompe-  govenmient  for  would  the  Speakew  sign  idler  a^joura^ 

4-A«if  4^X  f*o«i«o^4>  ^.^s^.— K»^«^oo  «.;«!>  oA#l4.w  ment  for  would  the  necessity  anse  to  mstitute  an  action 

tent  to  transact  ordinary  business  with  safety  ^  ^      j  ^^^^  ^   mandoLis  to  perform  the  minia- 

to  nis  estate,  shall  be  deemed  an  inebriate  with-  terial  act  of  writing  their  names  f    I  take  it  they  have 

in  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  provided  the  no  discretion  about  signing  a  biU,  whether  they  a^ 

habit  of  so  indulging  has  continued  a  year.  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  ledslation  or  not;  and  it 

Tar  shall  be  hereafter  sold  by  weight,  at  the  S^^.^^/JS^^J'^'TrJiftV^^^  vv^'^tZ^J^^' 

-^*^     r  AOA            ja.-i.i-i_ij      ^i.  lie  m  case  of  refusal.    (Uotten  v«.  iLllis,  7  Jones,  545 ; 

rate  of  280  pounds  to  the  barrel,  under  the  BaUey  w.  Caldwell,  68  N.  C,  472.)    And  fiiitheimore, 

same  rules  that  apply  to  turpentine  as  to  excess  if  this  law  remains  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  fidlnre 

of  weight.  to  sign  as  aforesaid,  it  amounts  to  the  exercise  of  a 

A  bill  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  school  P^^f  «V^*  ^Jll^  "3  ^®«^',<*f  ''^J^^^^'^: 

law  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  the  27th  ot  ^"^^^i-lS^^     ""         *       '              *^ 

February,  passed  its  three  readings,  and  was  or-  ^ 

dered  to  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  to  com- 

concurrence.     It  was  accordingly  transmitted  pel  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 

to  the  Senate,  passed  its  three  readings  in  that  of  the  House  to  sign  the  school  bill.    On  the 

House,  was  enrolled,  subjected  to  the  examina-  relation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

tion  of  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  and  'struction,  in  his  official  capacity  and  as  a  tax- 
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payer,  and  of  the  Attornej-General,  an  ap plica-  in^  by  the  Speakers  is  a  legislative  act.    Until 
tion  for  a  writ  of  majidamtu  was  made,  and  the  this  legislative  act  is  complete,  the  legislation 
action  thus  institated.     The  case  was  called  remains  unfinished;  and  if  the  legislation  be 
before  Judge  £arl  of  the  Circuit  Court.    Both  unfinished,  the  bill  is  not  finally  passed  so  as 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  were  ably  and  fully  to  be  a  law.    The  bill  not  having  been  passed 
represented.    This  bemg  the  first  time  that  into  a  law,  neither  the  Speakers  nor  the  Court, 
defendants  had  been  called  to  answer,  they  nor  any  other  person  or  power,  can  make  it  a 
moved  for  leave  to  withdraw  their  answer  and  law  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly, 
substitute  a  demurrer.    Objected  to  by  plain-  The  decision  is  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
tiffs,  but  afterward  admitted  by  the  Judge,  conduct  of  the  Speakers  in  withholding  their 
The  demurrer  objected  that  the  complaint  did  signatures  when  the  fact  was  made  known  to 
not  state  that  the  signing  by  the  defendants  them  that  the  bill  remained  unsigned  after  the 
was  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  act.    The  Legislature  had  adjourned.    Ilad  they,  subse- 
Judge  ruled  that  expressions  in  the  complaint,  quent  to  the  a4joumment  of  the  AjBsembly, 
such  as  "  re(mired  by  law  to  authenticate,'^  gone  on  and  set  their  names  to  the  unpassed 
etc.,  were  sufficient  to  express  the  same  or  a  bill,  it  would  not  have  helped  matters;  the  bill 
sufficiently  equivalent  answer,  and  overruled  would  still  have  been  in  its  old  category  of  an 
the  demurrer.   Exception  by  defendants.    The  incomplete  legislative  enactment, 
answer  was  then  filed.    In  the  settlement  of  The  nnmber  of  public  schools  taught  during 
the  issues  the  Judge  ruled  that  he  oould  not  the  school  year  of  1878  was  8,354  for  white 
take  the  admissions  of  defendants  as  conolu-  and  1,707  for  colored  people.     Number  of 
sively  settling  the  facts  on  which  a  publio  white  pupils  in  attendance,  145,155;  colored, 
statute  might  depend,  and  ruled  that  the  plain-  81,290.    The  average  length  of  school  terms 
tiffs  must  produce  proof.    It  was  agreed  that  was  nine  weeks,  and  the  average  monthly  sal- 
the  Judge  should  try  all  questions  of  fact,  a  ary  of  teachers  amounted  to  $2d.24|.    During 
jury  being  waived.     The  plaintiffs  disclaimed  the  year,  among  the  whites,  745  certificates 
charging  any  intentional  wrong-doing  by  the  of  the  firet  grade,  1,295  of  the  second,  and  446 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  of  the  third  were  issued.    With  the  colored 
House,  and  the  testimony  established  the  fact  people  it  stood  169  of  the  first,  415  of  the  see- 
that  the  announcement  that  the  presiding  offi-  ond,  and  652  of  the  third.    The  following  were 
cers  had  signed  the  bill  was  made  during  the  the  receipts  of  the  school  fund  for  the  year : 
absence  of  thosa  officers  while  engaged  in  the  From  State  Treasurer,  (808.94;  poll-tax,  $168,- 
library  signing  the  various  bills  handed  to  them  566.92;  property-tax,  $122,990.89;  fines,  for- 
by  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  in  the  last  feitures,  ana  penalties,  $18,189.65 ;  liquor  li- 
honrs  of  the  session ;  and  the  defendants  stated  censes,  $21,159.84;  auctioneers*  tax,  $102.52 ; 
that  the  absence  of  their  signatures  to  the  bill  other  sources,  $15,945.85.    Balance  on  hand  at 
was  not  called  to  their  attention  until  after  the  the  close  of  last  school  year.  $108,050.06.    To- 
adjoumment  of  the  Legislature,  and  based  their  tal,  including  balance  on  hand,  $450,818.61. 
refusal  to  sign  afterward  upon  tlie  ground  that  The  following  shows  the  disbursements  for  the 
the  Le^slature  had  adjourned;  that  they  could  same  year:  raid  for  white  schools,  $187,890.- 
not  sign  except  in  the  presence  of  the  two  81;  colored,  $104,026.21;  for  school -houses 
Houses;  that  it  was  a  legislative  act,  and  their  and  sites,  for  whites,  $8,887.57;  colored,  $8,- 
signing  would  be  a  departure  from  the  uniform  976.47;  to  county  examiners,  $1,200.80;  trea- 
custom  of  the  General  Assembly.    The  Judge  surers*  commissions,  $9,994.26 ;  clerks  of  county 
decided  that  the  mandamtu  issue  to  compel  boardsof  education,  $2,260.78;  insolvent  taxes 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  refunded,  $1,242.49;  other  purposes,  $8,760.- 
tho  House  to  sign  the  bill  known  as  the  school  57.     Total  disbursements,  $322,711.96.    Bal- 
bill.    An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  ance  on  hand  September  1,  1878,  $129,862.82. 
Court.    A  similar  nutndamus  was  demanded  The  University  iNormal  School  was  opened  on 
by  the  Superintendent  against  the  Secretary  of  June  18th  for  a  session  of  about  six  weeks, 
State  commanding  him  to  receive  the  bill.    But  with  12  instructors  and  500  students, 
the  Court  decided  that  the  Secretary  could  not  In  an  amendment  to  an  act  relating  to  rail- 
be  compelled  to  receive  the  bill  uutil  it  was  roads,  it  was  enacted  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
signed.  for  railroad  companies  operating  in  the  State 
In  September  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  to  pool  freights,  or  to  allow  rebates  on  freights; 
its  decision  in  the  case,  holding:  1.  That  the  and  all  persons,  whether  railroad  officials  or 
presiding  officers   of  the  General  Assembly  other^  who  shall  be  concerned  in  the  pooling 
should  sign  a  bill  before  it  becomes  a  law,  and  of  freights,  or  who  shall  directly  or  inairectly 
should  do  so  during  the  session  of  the  General  allow  or  accept  rebates  on  freights,  shall  be 
Assembly;  and,  2.  That  affixing  their  signs-  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
ture  by  the  Speakers  to  a  bill  is  the  finishing  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dolhtfs 
act  of  legislation,  and  is  not  under  the  control  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  twelve  months, 
of  the  Conrt.    This  decision  was  based  on  two  On  January  21st  an  election  of  a  Senator  in 
general  principles:  first,  that  the  executive.  Congress  was  made  by  the  Legislature.    In 

t'udicial,  and  legislative  departments  are  ever  to  the  Senate,  Governor  Vance  received  33  voters 

»e  kept  separate;  and,  secondly,  that  the  sign-  to  12  for  R.  P.  Buxton  and  1  for  A.  G.  Merri* 
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mon.    In  the  Honse,  be  received  77  votes  to  aboat  foar  bnndred  and  fifty — one  balf— were 

89  for  Bazton  and  2  scattering.    On  the  28th  ratified  and  became  laws,  an  average  of  seven 

he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  per  day.    This  amount  bf  work  was  believed 

Governor^  and  on  February  6th  was  sacceeded  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  legislative 

by  Lieatenant-Grovemor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis.   Mr.  sessions  in  the  State. 

Jarvis  is  a  native  of  the  State,  born  in  1886,  By  the  public  records  it  appears  that  1,978 

and  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.    Uis  ear-  pieces  of  real  estate  have  been  sold  for  taxes 

ly  education  was  achieved  under  many  disad-  amounting  to  $17,404,  and  bid  in  by  the  State 

vantages,  owing  to  the  straiteued  circumstances  The  time  allowed  for  their  redemption  has  ex- 

of  his  father,  but  he  managed  to  take  a  full  pired. 

course  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  grad-  The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  com- 

uated  with  honor  in  1860.    Soon  afterward  he  menced  operations  in  tlie  State.     Abont  six 

entered  the  Confederate  service,  and  remained  million  young  shad  were  hatched  in  the  spring 

in  the  field  until  May  17,  1864,  when  he  was  by  the  Commission  in  the  Albemarle  Sonnc^ 

badly  wounded  near  Drury's  Bluff,  Va.,  and  all  but  a  sixth  of  which  were  placed  in  the 

compelled  to  retire  from  the  ai-my.    Subse-  waters  of  the  State.    The  total  number  released 

quently  he  studied  law,  and  began  to  practice  since  the  beginning  of  their  introduction  is 

in  1866;  was  member  of  several  Legislatures,  about  eight  million.     Of  these  the  Roanoke  and 

an  elector  from  his  district  on  the  Seymour  Neuse  have  received  seven  hundred  thousand 

ticket  in  1868,  also  elector  at  large  on  the  each;  the  Cape  Fear  and  Tar  half  a  million 

Greeley  ticket,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitu-  each ;    the  Meherrin,   Nottoway,  and  Black- 

tional  Convention  of   1875.     James  Lowne  water  over  two  hundred  thousand  each,  with 

Robioson,  Lieutenant-Governor,  is  also  a  na-  several  millions  released  at  their  mouths ;  the 

tive  of  the  State,  served  through  the  war  with  Yadkin  and  Catawba  two  hundred  thonsand 

more  than  ordinary  gallantry,  and  has  since  oo-  each  above  Salisbury.    In  the  latter  streams 

cupied  various  positions  of  public  trust.  the  General  Government  and  the  State  of  South 

it  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  land-own-  Carolina,  w^hich  has  now  an  established  com- 
ers whose  land  had  been  sold  for  taxes  before  mission,  have  placed  between  two  and  four 
January  1,  1879,  that  any  person  who  shall  hundred  thousand. 

within  one  year  from  date  of  this  law  pay  to  An  election  for  three  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

the  Public  Treasurer  the  taxes  due  at  time  of  Court  and  for  those  for  some  circuits  occnrred 

sale  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  that  amount,  all  during  tlie  year.    For  the  Supreme  Conrt,  a 

subsequent  taxes,  and  costs  and  expenses,  shall  Democratic   Convention   nominated    William 

be  entitled  to  a  deed  of  reconveyance.    This  Nathan  Harwell  Smith  for  Chief  Justice,  and 

the  Secretary  of  State  will  issue  upon  exhibi-  Thomas  S.  Ashe  and  John  Henry  Dilloud  for 

tion  to  him  of  the  necessary  tax-receipts  and  Associate  Justices.    They  were  all  elected, 

the  payment  to  him  of  $1  for  the  deea.    An-  The  crops  of  the  State  were  much  retarded 

other  act  makes  provision  for  land  -  owners  by  the  cold  weather  of  the  spring.    The  area 

who  have  inadvertently  failed  to  redeem  their  of  com  was  equal  to  the  average,  and  the  yield 

lands  until  the  day  of  grace  has  expired  or  is  was  ample  for  the  home  supply.     The  acre- 

about  to  expire.    In  such  cases  the  law  ex-  age  of  cotton  was  increased  in  fifteen  counties 

tends  the  time  to  January  1,  1881.    For  re-  and  diminished  in  two,  yet  there  was  a  full 

demption  of  any  such  land  (provided  the  title  crop.    The  crop  of  tobacco  was  a  fair  average 

is  yet  in  the  State),  it  is  necessary  for  the  dis-  yield  and  unexcelled  in  quantity.     The  area 

possessed  owner  to  pay  the  taxes  due  at  time  devoted  to  grasses  has  been  increased  within 

of  sale  and  the  ]>ercentage  required  by  law,  all  the  past  three  years  not  less  than  50  per  cent 

costs  of  advertising  and  executing  a  deed,  and  Clover,  lucerne,  orchard,  timothy,  ana  red-top 

all  taxes  that  would  have  been  due  had  not  the  are  being  introduced  and  tested  in  all  sections 

land  passed  into  the  State's  possession.  of  the  State  with  encouraging  results. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  preamble  to  an  act  to  reg-  The  desire  for  improvement  in  agricnltnre 

ulate  marriageable  kinship  that  **  many  persons  has  brought  out  very  full  information  of  the 

iq  tJiis  State,  in  estimating  what  degree  of  kin-  condition  of  the  State.    Over  60  per  cent,  of 

ship  is  nearer  than  first  cousins,  compute  kin-  her  entire  area  is  in  woodland,  one  county, 

ship  by  the  half  blood  as  being  only  half  so  Brunswick,  having  over  90  per  cent.,  and  no 

near  as  the  same  degree  of  kinship  by  the  less  than  eleven  others  between  80  and  90. 

whole  blood."    Wherefore,  on  February  27,  Some  of  these  are  near  the  seacoast  and  oth- 

1879,  it  was  enacted  that  **  hereafter,  in  this  era  among  the  mountains,  with  a  difference  of 

State,  whenever  the  degree  of  kinship  shall  be  altitude  of  more  than  6,000  feet,  which,  with 

estimated  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  right  a  difference  of  latitude,  surface,  and  soil,  ren- 

of  kinspeople  to  marry,  the  half  blood  shall  be  ders  the  State  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its 

counted  as  the  whole  blood."  flora,  ranging  from  the  palmetto  to  the  pine. 

The  session  closed  on  March  1 8th.    It  con-  from  tropical  or  semi-tropical  forms  to  those 

sisted  of  sixty-six  working  days,  during  which  purely  Alpine  in  character.    Eastern  North 

some  nine  hundred  bills  and  resolutions  were  Carolina  has  furnished  the  world  with  nearly 

introduced  and  considered — an  average  of  near-  all  the  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  rosin  that 

ly  fourteen  per  day.    Of  the  whole  number,  have  been  consumed  as  naval  stores  for  the  last 
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century.  Within  the  last  ten  jeara  factories  tarj  streams  ramify.  Eastward  of  the  Blae 
ha^e  been  bailt  in  various  portions  of  Central  Ridge,  in  the  Piedmont  region,  are  the  valleys 
Carolina. for  the  manufactare  of  wagon-spokes,  of  the  upper  Catawba  and  Yadkin,  which  may 
hubs,  and  axe-handles,  that  require  a  tough  in  a  general  way  be  considered  as  consisting 
hard  wood,  using  for  this  purpose  the  oak  and  of  the  entire  basins  or  troughs  between  the  par- 
hickory  that  are  the  peculiar  growth  of  that  allel  chains  which  inclose  them,  and  so  are  fif- 
section.  Considerable  quantities  of  locust  pins,  teen  or  twenty  miles  wide ;  but  the  level  lands 
used  in  ship- building,  have  been  shipped  from  along  these  streams  are  inteijected  between 
depots  on  the  Western  North  Carolina  Rail-  the  mountain  spurs,  often  quite  to  the  foot  of 
road.    The  yellow  locust  is  found  abundantly  the  Blue  Ridge. 

along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  The  State  embraces  an  area  of  54.000  square 

in  the  mountain  gorges,  in  the  entire  western  miles,  over  which  are  distributea  1,800,000 

district  of  the  State.    Within  the  last  two  years  souls.     The  length  from  east  to  west  is  500 

larffe  quantities  of  black-walnut  lumber — or  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  of  the  State  is 

rather  trees,  for  it  is  shipped  in  the  log— have  a  little  over  100  miles.    Nearly  4,000  square 

been  sent  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  even  miles*  surfoce  of  the  territory  is  covered  by 

to  France,  to  be  manufactured  into  furniture,  the  water  of  the  rivers,  bays,  and  sounds  of 

)>ianos,  organs,  ets.    These  are  but  a  very  small  the  east.     The  water-transportation  facilities 

portion  of  the  useful  trees  that  are  to  be  found  of  that  section,  improved  and  unimproved,  are 

m  the  forests  of  the  State.    The  white  walnut  not  surpassed  in  any  State.    No  State  possesses 

or  butternut  is  largely  used  as  trimming  for  greater  manufacturing  facilities;  her  agricul- 

black  walnut.    The  white  ash  is  another  wood  tural  resources  are  unlimited ;  her  products  as 

that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  light-colored  varied  as  they  are  valuable ;  soil  rich  and  inez- 

furniture,  or  combined  with  dark  woods  for  haastible ;  climatic  advantages  not  approached 

decorative  purposes.    The  wild  cherry  is  found  by  the  neighboring  States;  while  in  mineral 

in  the  mountains  in  great  abundance  and  of  wealth  North  Carolina  stands  without  a  rivaL 

fine  quality,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  pol-  The  mountain  region  embraces  an  area  of  5,400 

ish  than  the  same  variety  that  grows  in  the  low-  square  miles,  of  an  average  elevation  of  2,600 

lands.    In  addition  to  these  are  the  maples,  the  feet;  the  Piedmont  region,  6.000  square  miles, 

birch  or  mountain  mahogany,  suitable  for  arti-  elevation  1,000  feet ;  the  middle  section,  12,000 

cles  that  require  a  fine-grained  wood  suscepti-  square  miles,  650  feet  elevation ;  the  sub-east- 

ble  of  a  high  polish,  the  poplars  and  the  differ-  ern  region,  9,000  square  miles,  200  feet  eleva- 

ent  varieties  of  oaks  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  tion;  thecoastregion,  15,000  square  miles,  with 

lumber,  and  the  white  pine  found  in  the  moun-  an  average  elevation  of  50  feet.    Almost  if  not 

tains,  that  is  only  equaled  by  the  forests  of  quite  every  crop  produced  in  the  United  States 

Maine  and  the  Northwest.    In  the  arts  where  is  grown  in  one  region  or  another  of  the  State, 

a  wood  of  a  soft  character  and  fine  grain  is  so  that  the  widest  diversification  is  practicable, 

needed,  the  Magnolia  acuminata  or  wild  cu-  Corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco  claim  the  first  atten- 

cumber-tree  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  tion  of  the  people,  three  fourths  of  all  classes 

grows  abundantly  in  the  mountains  west  of  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture;  but  fruits, 

the  Blue  Ridge.  grasses,  stock,  and  grapes  are  largely  cultivated. 

There  are  no  great  valleys  in  the  State  com-  retc\rning  a  rich  and  satisfactory  yield  to  the 

parable  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia  or  the  Valley  industrious  husbandman.    Mining  and  manu- 

of  East  Tennessee.    But  each  of  the  numerous  facturing  are  beginning  to  attain  a  magnitude 

rivers  has  hewn  out  a  narrow  valley  for  itself,  of  no  small  importance,  and  the  work  of  gen- 

in  the  bottom  of  which  lies  its  present  channel,  eral  development  of  all  the  varied  industries 

The  most  considerable  and  best  defined  of  these  and  resources  is  progressing  with  advancing 

are  found  in  the  mountain  regions.    The  most  spirit.    The  annual  value  of  farm  products  is 

notable  and  the  largest  among  them  is  the  val-  sixty  millions,  and  of  manufacturing  twenty 

ley  of  the  French  Broad,  which  is  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.   The  cash  products  of  those 

miles  long,  and  has  a  varying  breadth  of  from  engaged  in  mining,  other  labor  than  that  en- 

nineteen  to  twenty-fivo  miies,  having  in  Tran-  gaged  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  the 

sylvania  County  a  great  extent  of  level  and  professions,  together  with  those  employed- in 

very  productive  bottom-land ;  but  for  the  most  trade,  transportation,  and  commerce,  should, 

part  it  is  traversed  by  many  spurs  or  ridges  and  it  is  estimated,  swell  the  annual  product  of 

secondary  chains  of  mountains,  from  whose  in-  North  Carolina  to  as  much  as  a  hundred  mil- 

tervening  valleys  and  gorges  come  the  nnmer-  lion  dollars. 

ous  tributaries  of  the  French  Broad  River.  The  There  are  seven  large  rivers  east  of  the  Blue 
other  mountain  valleys  are  of  the  same  descrip-  Ridge,  and  seven  west  of  it,  the  former  navi- 
tion,  but  are  generally  narrower  and  basin-  or  gable  more  than  1,000  miles,  and  one  of  the 
trough-like,  and  have  been  excavated  in  the  latter  (the  Tennessee)  1,000  miles  to  the  Mis- 
same  manner  by  the  rivers  which  drain  the  sis^ippi.  The  Cape  Fear  is  navigable  to  within 
successive  areas  between  the  transverse  chains,  115  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  are  flanked  by  numerous  projecting  spurs  Some  sixty  years  ago  the  tributaries  of  tne 
and  ridges  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  be-  Yadkin  and  Catawba  were  navigated  almost  to 
tween  which  a  multitude  of  subordinate  tribn-  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    The  water-power 
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of  the  State  aggregates  more  than  three  mil-  northern  and  middle  Italy  and  southern  and 

lions  of  horse-power,  exceeding  that  of  all  the  middle  France— ranging,  hetween  its  eastern 

steam-engines  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  and  western  borders,  as  that  from  the  Gnlf  of 

States.    More  than  1,200  miles  of  railroad  are  Mexico  to  Canada.    Its  natural  and  agricaltn- 

already  built,  and  several  hundred  more  pro-  ral  prodactions  are  oonseqnentlj  of  ^xtraordi- 

jeoted.    The  climate  corresponds  with  that  of  nary  variety. 
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OBITUARIES,  AMERIO AN.  AlbebTjWil-  a  member  of  the  New  York  Typographical 

LiAM  J.,  bom  in  Baltimore,  August  4,  1816,  Society  more  than  sixty  years,  and  connected 

died  in  that  city,  March  29th.    He  was  edu-  with  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  for  fortj- 

cated  at  Mount  St  Mary's  College,  Maryland,  five  years. 

and  became  a  merchant,  but  retired  from  busi*        Bsistsmade,  Horatio  N.,  D.  D  ,  born  at  New 

ness  in  1856.    In  1864  he  was  president  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  December   28,  1798, 

the  Maryland  Electoral  College,  which  voted  died  at  RoseviQe,  New  Jersey,  January  19th. 

for  President  Lincoln.     He  was  one  of  the  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 

founders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mary-  Princeton,  in  1822.    For  nine  years  he  was 

land,  and  a  director  in  insurance  companies,  an  instructor  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 

saviugs  banks,  and  manufacturing  companies.  Dumb  at  Hartford.    In  1828  he  was  ordained 

He  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  Forty-  by  the  North  Congregational  Association,  and 

third  Congress  from  tho  Fifth  Maryland  Dis-  preached  one  year  at  Hartford.    In  1881  he 

trict,  serving  from  December,  1878,  to  March,  went  to  Collinsville  and  established  a  church, 

1875.  where  he  remained  until  1884,  when  he  went 

Andebsov,  Rion^BD  H.,  a  lieutenant-general  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  pas- 

of  the  Confederate  army,  born  m  South  Caro-  tor  until  1841.    In  that  year  he  was  called  to 

Una  in  1816,  died  in  Beaufort,  June  26th.     He  the  pastorate  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Ohurcli 

entered  West  Point  in  1838,  and  graduated  in  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.    In  1868  he  resigned 

1842.    On  entering  the  army,  his  promotion  on  account  of  his  wife^s  health,  and  went  to 

was  rapid  until  he  reached  the  graae  of  cap-  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 

tain  of  dragoons,  which  position  he  held  until  First  Congregational  Church  for  seven  years. 

1861,  when  he  resigned  and  Joined  the  Con-  In  1860  he  returned  to  Newark  to  take  charge 

federate  army.    He  was  at  first  commissioned  of  Wickliff^  Chapel,  and  remained  in  charge 

colonel  of  infantry.    Owing  to  his  bravery  and  until  his  death. 

valuable  services  in  many  of  the  great  battles       Craven,  Alfred  W.,  a  dvil  engineer,  born 

of  that  memorable  period,  he  was  promoted  in  New  York,  where  he  died  on  March  29th. 

step  by  step  until  he  reached  the  grade  of  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  profession  of  civil 

lieutenant-general.      Since  the  close  of  the  engineer,  and  in  1887  he  was  engaged,  in  con- 

wal^  General  Anderson  led  a  life  of  retire-  nection  with  General  George  &.  Greene,  in  the 

ment.  construction  of  an  important  public  work  near 

AvsBT,  Judge  Dakisl  Dttdlbt,  bom  at .  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  1849,  when 
Baton  Rouge,  Lonisiana,  April  12,  1810,  died  the  law  was  passed  organizing  the  old  Oroton 
at  his  residence  on  Petite  Anse  Island,  June  Water  Board,  Mr.  Craven  was  made  Engineer 
8th.  He  entered  Tale  College  in  1826.  On  Commissioner,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  return  to  Baton  Rouge  he  studied  law,  and  1868,  at  which  time  he  resigned  for  the  pur- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.  The  same  pose  of  going  to  Europe.  Among  the  many 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  important  works  projected  and  carried  out  by 
of  the  State,  and  served  for  four  years.  Ho  was  Mr.  Craven  during  his  connection  with  the 
joint  commissioner  with  Mr.  Maunsel  White  Croton  Water  Board  were  the  building  of  the 
m  superintending  the  erection  of  the  State  large  reservoir  in  Central  Park,  which  was 
House  in  Baton  Rouge.  He  was  afterward  completed  in  1867,  the  enlargement  of  the 
thrown  out  of  politics  by  the  breaking  up  of  pipes  across  High  Bridge,  and  the  construction 
the  Whig  party.  In  1860  he  became  Judge  of  of  the  reservoir  at  Boyd's  Corners,  Putnam 
the  Florida  parishes.  After  the  capture  of  County.  He  also  caused  to  be  made  an  acou- 
New  Orleans  in  1862  he  resigned  his  judge-  rate  survey  of  Croton  Valley,  with  a  view  of 
ship  and  lived  on  his  Petite  Anse  plantation,  ascertaining  its  capacity  for  furnishing  an  adc- 
The  necessity  of  destroying  the  salt-works  on  quatewater-supply,  and  was  largely  instrument- 
that  island  drew  General  Banks  thither  in  al  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  first  law  parsed 
1868,  and  Judge  Avery  went  to  Texas  and  re-  by  the  LegiHlature  establishing  a  general  sewer- 
mained  there  until  the  dose  of  the  war.  age  system  for  New  York.    He  was  one  of  the 

Bbadt,  Alexakdeb,  a  printer  bom  in  1796,  original  projectors  and  the  first  President  of 

died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  26th.    He  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  or- 

was  believed  to  be  the  oldest  printer  in  the  ganized  in  1862,  and  was  also  a  commissioner, 

country  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He  had  been  with  Allan  Campbell,  in  the  work  of  build- 
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ing  the  underground  railroad  through  Fourth  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1847,  and  graduated  in 

Avenue.  1851.    He  continued  in  service  till  1861,  when 

Elxobk,  Oolonel  Hbkbt  M.,  eon  of  Judge  as  lieutenant  of  oavalrj  he  was  captured  by 
John  A.  Elmore  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  Texans  and  exchanged  in  1862.  Subsequently 
that  State  January  28, 1816,  died  in  Waverley,  in  1862  he  waa  appointed  colonel  of  the  H6th 
Texas,  February  21st  Early  in  life  he  moved  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  in  several  en- 
with  hia  father  to  Autauga  (now  Elmore)  gagements,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
County,  Alabama.  He  lived  in  Tuskegee,  and  general  of  volunteers  in  1868.  His  gallantry 
for  two  years  waa  Probate  Judge  of  Macon  was  several  times  recognized  by  promotioan  in 
County.  He  married  the  niece  of  Governor  the  regular  army,  and  in  1865  be  was  made 
Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama.  In  1854  he  removed  brevet  m%jor-general.  He  resigned  in  1866. 
to  Texas,  and  settled  in  Walker  Councy,  where  Oabbbttson,  Mabt  Ruthbrfobd,  died  near 
he  resided  until  hia  death.  He  was  elected  to  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson  River,  March  7th, 
the  State  Senate  in  1859  and  served  two  years,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  She 
At  the  outset  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  pri-  was  the  daughter  of  Freeborn  Garrettson  of 
vate  in  Captain  Lewises  company.  He  was  Maryland,  a  prominent  Methodiat  clergyman, 
elected  colonel  of  the  20th  Texas  Infantry,  who  died  in  1827.  Her  mother  was  Catherine 
and  no  man  left  the  army  with  a  better  record  Livingston,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Living8rx>n 
or  retaining  more  of  the  confidence  of  his  men.  of  Clermont,  and  sister  of  Robert  R.  Living- 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  Uie  ston,  Chancellor  of  New  York  State,  and  of 
law.  His  influence  was  widely  felt ;  he  waa  a  Edward  Livingston,  author  of  the  Code  of 
man  of  great  firmness  and  depth  of  conviction,  Louisiana,  and  at  one  time  Minister- to  France, 
and  to  tne  close  of  his  life  ne  took  an  active  She  was  a  lady  of  marked  intellectaal  ability, 
interest  in  all  affairs  of  government  and  was  well  known  for  her  benevolence. 

Foots,  Mi^or  R.  E.,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  Ha^mpton,  M^or  Wadb,  Jr.,  son  of  Govem- 
born  in  Mississippi  in  1842,  died  in  Aurora,  or  Hampton  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  that 
Nevada,  May  28d.  He  waa  a  son  of  Henry  S.  State  in  1838,  died  December  28d.  His  moth- 
Foote,  once  Gbvemor  and  United  States  Sena-  er  was  Margaret  Preston.  Yonng  Hampton 
tor  of  Mississippi.  Mi^or  Foote  entered  a  regi-  served  through  the  war  with  distinction.  His 
ment  of  the  State  at  the  commencement  of  the  brother,  Preston  Hampton,  was  killed  before 
late  war,  and  served  with  distinction  until  its  Fredericksburg,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
close.  In  1866  he  settled  in  Idaho,  where  he  ment  Wade  was  severely  wounded.  Their 
remained  until  1875.  He  practiced  law  in  father  was  on  the  field.  Apprised  of  their 
Idaho  City,  Placerville,  Centerville,  and  other  fate,  be  rode  up  to  the  ambulance,  and  after 
places  in  the  Basin,  and  was  District  Attorney  one  look  at  hia  sona,  one  dead  and  the  other 
for  several  years.  Subsequently  he  resided  in  apparently  dying,  without  dismounting  or  de- 
S:ilt  Lake  City,  Eureka,  and  Virginia  City,  lay,  he  returned  to  his  post  of  duty  at  the  head 
finally  settling  in  Aurora  and  Bodie.  He  of  his  cavalry  division.  M^jor  Hampton  re- 
had  been  engaged  in  the  defense  of  a  person  covered,  and  received  his  promotion.  After 
charged  with  murder,  and  the  verdict  was  the  war  he  became  a  cotton-planter  in  Missis- 
guilty  in  the  second  degree.  In  this  result  he  sippi.  In  the  summer  of  1879  he  married, 
was  considerably  disappointed,  hoping  for  a  Izabd,  J.  Allbv  Sbuth,  a  military  officer, 
less  serious  issue.  He  was  in  one  of  the  small  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1810,  died  at  Richfield 
rooms  off  the  main  portion  of  the  hotel,  sitting  Springs,  New  York,  July  27th.  He  graduated 
somewhat  low  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1829  under 
resting  on  the  rounds  of  another  chair,  and  his  the  name  of  J.  Allen  Smith,  and  was  commis- 
hands  clasped  over  his  head,  as  if  in  deep  sioned  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  8d  Artillery, 
thought,  or  possibly  dozing.  People  were  con-  From  August  SO,  1829,  to  June  27,  1835,  he 
stantly  passing  through  the  room,  and  noticed  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  History, 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  position.  Upon  some  and  Ethics  at  the  Military  Academy.  His  next 
one  speaking  to  him,  however,  and  no  response  service  was  in  the  Florida  war,  1886-'87.  Re- 
coming,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  dead,  signing  hia  commission  April  80, 1887,  he  mar- 
How  long  he  had  been  dead  waa  not  known,  ried  a  daughter  of  Judge  Huger  of  Charleston, 
but  it  waa  believed  to  have  been  half  an  hour  South  Carolina,  and  became  a  successful  rice- 
before  the  fact  was  discovered.  planter  near  Savannah,  Georgia. 

FoBD,  BiTDD  G.,  bom  in  Salem,  New  Jersey,  Jotikston,  Amos  R.,  was  bom  in  Tennessee 

March  2.  1840,  was  drowned  at  Ocean  City,  in  1812.    He  began  life  as  a  printer,  and  in 

Marylano,  July  20th.    At  an  early  age  he  was  partnership  with  General  Z(»lliooffer  edited  a 

taken  from  school  and  engaged  in  the  pnrsuita  newspaper  in  Tennessee.    He  removed  to  Mis- 

of  business,  in  which  he  became  quite  auccess-  sissippi  in  1880.    He  settled  first  at  Clinton, 

ful.    He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  and  then  in  Jackson,  continuing  his  career  as 

in  the  Maryland  Legislature  in  1872  for  the  editor.     He  was  an  ardent  adherent  of  the 

term  of  two  years,  and  in  1875  he  waa  elected  Whig  party.    In  1836  he  represented  Hinds 

State  Senator  for  four  years.  County  in  the  State  Legislature.    In  1889  he 

Garrard,  Krnitbii,  bom  in  Kentucky,  died  became  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hinds, 

in  Cincinnati,  May  15th.    He  was  aopointed  a  and  in  1845  was  elected  Judge.     He  was  a 
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delegate  to  the  State  Conveiition  of  1861,  and  mencing  the  atudj  of  law  be  devoted  himself 
was  on  the  UnioA  side.  In  tbe  Conveiition  of  to  it  exdasively.  He  was  sdreadj  in  snccees- 
1665,  which  repealed  the  secession  ordinance,  fal  practice  at  Baton  Ronge  when  the  var 
he  was  an  influential  member.  He  lived  with-  broke  out,  in  which  he  yolunteered  as  a  jnnior 
drawn  from  public  life  until  1875,  when  he  lieutenant,  and  reached  the  rank  of  adjutant- 
was  elected  State  Senator  bj  the  Oonservatiyes  general  and  inspector  ^general  of  diTision  onder 
and  Democrats.  He  served  until  1877,  when  Stonewall  Jackson.  After  its  close  he  settled 
declining  health  forced  him  to  resign.  He  did  in  New  Otleans  with  broken  health  and  ruined 
much  to  promote  improvements  in  Raymond  fortune,  forming  a  law  partnership  with  hi8 
and  in  Jackson.  He  went  north  in  search  of  companion  in  arms  General  Henry  Hays.  Tbe 
health,  bat  died  in  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  28th  health  of  the  latter  soon  ^ave  way,  but  the  tal- 
of  June  was  buried  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  ent  and  energy  of  the  junior  partner  insured  to 

Mead,  Wiluam  Coopks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  bom  the  firm  a  rapid  and  brilliant  success.    He  was 

in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  died  July  17th.  able  and  eloquent,  and  tliese  qualities  won  bim 

He  received  a  systematic  education,  entered  the  the  professional  success  he  coveted.    Just  as  its 

ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  highest  distinctions  lay  within  his  grasp  he  was 

and  in  1836  became  rector  of  St.  Paurs  Charch,  attacked  by  consumption,  and  he  traveled  for 

Norwalk,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  a  several  years  in  Japan,  through  Greece  and 

period  of  more  tban  forty -three  years.    He  was  Spain,  and  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Europe 

a  Freemason,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  and  Asia.    He  was  fond  of  art,  and  delighted 

order.    At  different  times  he  was  Grand  Chap-  in  collecting  objects  of  virtu  and  curiosities 

lain  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Connecticut  and  from  every  country.    All  the  while  his  disease 

Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  was  making  slow  but  unrelenting  progress,  and 

Connecticut.    He  was  made  a  Mason  in  1824,  he  reached  home  only  to  die. 

in  Westchester  Lodge,  No.  46,  of  Whit^  Plains,  Peck,  Ababel,  born  in  Royalston,  MaFsa- 

New  York.    He  was  elected  an  honorary  mem-  chusetts,  in  September,  1808,  died  at  Jericho, 

her  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  6,  of  Norwalk,  in  Vermont,  May  18th.    His  father  removed  to 

1849,  and  was  chaplain  and  trustee  for  many  Vermont  in  1804,  and  the  son,  after  fair  dili- 

years.    He  was  one  of  the  four  Episcopal  cler-  gence  in  youth  as  a  student,  was  admitted  to 

gymen  in  the  United  States  who  have  been  rec-  practice  law  in  1882.    In  1860  he  was  made  a 

tor  of  one  parish  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  position  he 

The  cane  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  bis  held  until  the  Court  was  abolished.    In  1860 

death  on  accotmt  of  having  been  longest  in  a  he  was  one  of  the  State  Senators  from  Chitten- 

parish  of  any  rector  in  the  State,  went  to  the  den  County,  and  was  elected  Judge  cf  the  8u- 

Rev.  B.  M.  Tarrington  of  Greenwich,  who  has  preme  Court,  which  office  he  held  until  1874, 

been  rector  there  for  forty  years.    Dr.  Mead  when  he  was  elected  Governor.    He  was  sim- 

reoeived  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Trinity  Col-  pie  in  manner  and  habits,  and  some  said  grand- 

lege.    He  died  suddenly,  soon  after  returning  ly  so  in  thought    His  memory  was  very  tena- 

from  a  ride.  clous,  and  through  a  long  life  he  applied  his 

MoTNAHAN,  Rev.  CoBNETJus,  bom  and  edu-  mind  to  the  law,  and  thus  was  regarded  as  hav- 

cated  in  Ireland,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Febru-  ing  a  knowledge  of  it  unsurpassed  by  that  of 

ary  18th.     Fie  emigrated  to  Amerira  in  com-  any  other  man.    He  was  never  married,  and  it 

pany  with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  Moynahan,  has  been  observed  that  this  was  perhaps  be- 

completed  his  theological  course  in  New  Or-  cause  he  knew  the  law  was  a  jealous  mistress, 

leans,  was  ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Blanc  A  man  of  strong  convictions  and  will,  with  a 

in  1848,  and  received  the  Third  District  as  his  temper  that  could  occasionally  burst  forth,  he 

field.     At  that  time  it  had  no  Catholic  or-  was  yet  tender  and  gentle  to  the  weak ;  so  much 

ganization.    Ftither  Moynahan  bnilt  a  wooden  so  that  it  was  said  his  one  failing  as  a  Judge  was 

charch  for  the  use  of  the  English-speaking  *' riding " a  case  for  the  weaker  party.    ^'With 

residents.    This  was  afterward  converted  into  a  corporation  on  one  ade  and  a  woman  on  the 

a  parochial  school,  and  replaced  by  a  larj^e  and  other,  the  law  generally  seemed  to  the  Jury 

beautiful  brick    structure    called  St.  Peter's  pretty  clear  for  the  woman  after  the  Judge's 

church.    He  was  a  man  of  ardent,  impulsive  charge;  and  what  made  it  bad  for  the  corpora- 

eloquence,  and  his  influence  extended  far  be-  tion  was  that  it  was  good  law  too."    Being 

yond  his  own  denomination.    Like  his  elder  honest  and  straightforward  withal,  he  had  the 

brother,  he  was  canon  and  counselor  of  his  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  beyond 

Grace  the  Archbishop.  any  other  man  in  the  State. 

New,  Migor  John  H.,  bom  in  Louisville,  Pklham,  General  William,  died  at  his  resi- 

Eentncky,  in  1827,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Jana-  deuce  near  Menchaca  Springs,  Travis  County, 

ary  17th.    He  procared  an  education  by  his  Texas,  June  8th.    He  was  bom  in  Maysville, 

own  labor,  graduated  at  Oakland  College,  Mis-  Kentucky,  April  10,  1808.    He  moved  to  Ar- 

sissippi,  continued  his  studies  while  acting  as  kansas  early  in  life,  and  married  the  sister  of 

private  tutor,  and  afterward  entered  the  Cam*  Govemor  Conway.    In  1841  he  was  appoint- 

bridge  Law  School.    His  first  intention  was  to  ed  Survey er-General  of  Arkansas  by  President 

pursue  literature  as  a  profession,  and  he  wrote  Harrison,  and  in  1845  reappointed  by  Polk, 

many  graceful  minor  poems ;  but  after  com-  He  filled  this  important  office  for  eight  years. 
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to  the  entire  satisfaotion  of  the  people  and  Gov-  grandfather,  John  I.  Blair,  a  wealthy  contrao- 

ernment.    In  1853  President  Pierce  appointed  tor  in  New  Jersey.    He  entered  Princeton  Col- 

him  Snrvejor-GeDeral  of  New  Mexico.    It  is  lege,  bat  was  not  graduated,  as  he  preferred  to 

wprthy  ofnote  that  this  appointment  was  urged  leave  college  to  assist  his  father  in  bosinesa. 

by  all  the  Senators,  Whig  and  Democratic,  from  When  the  latter  died,  Mr.  Scribner  became  a 

the  States  of  Missoarl.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  partner  in  the  new  publisliing  bouse  of  Scrib- 

and  Texas.    New  Mexico  had  then  been  re-  ner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  which  was  merged  in 

cently  aoanired  by  the  Government.    To  the  the  firm  of  Charles  Soribner*BS<ins  on  tlie  death 

ordinary  auties  of  the  surveyorship  was  added  of  Edward  Seymour  and  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 

the  delicate  task  of  ac^udicating  private  land-  Armstrong.     He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 

olaitns.    Their  adjustment  in  a  manner  just  at  his  business,  ambitious  and  industrious,  and  was 

once  to  the  Government  and  the  claimanta  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates, 

a  severe  test  of  character.    Distrustful  as  the  Ssvisb,  Robert,  born  in  Greenville,  Tennes- 

Mexioans  were  of  American  tribunals,  they  see,  October  30, 1807,  died  in  Richmond,  Missou- 

never  once  impugned  his  integrity.    He  was  re-  ri,  May  16th.     He  entered  West  Point  Military 

appointed  to  his  office  by  President  Buchanan.  Academy  in  1824,  was  a  classmate  of  Jeiferson 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  re-  Davis  and  a  schoolmate  of  Robert  £.  Lee  and 

signed  it,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  one  of  the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  graduated  with  the 

loveliest  valleys  of  Texas.    His  only  son  was  highest  honors  of  the  institution.    During  the 

killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Florida  Indian  war  he  was  in  active  service,  and 

PiEBOK,  Dr.  LovioK,  born  in  Halifax  Oonnty,  afterward  on  the  Texas  frontier.    He  resigned 

North  Carolina,  March  17, 1785,  died  at  Sparta,  his  commission  in  October,  1837j  removed  to 

Georsia,  November  9th.    In  1804  he  entered  Ray  County,  Missouri,  in  1840,  and  was  ap- 

the  Metb:)dist  ministry.    He  afterward  stud-  pointed  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1846. 

ied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  practiced  for  This  position  he  continued  to  hold  by  election 

a  time,  but  soon  returned  to  the  pulpit.    Dr.  for  twenty  years,  but  was  removed  by  theoust- 

Pierce  was  chaplain  in  the  army  in  the  war  of  ing  ordinance  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 

1312.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con-  war,  although  a  stronff  Union  man.    He  was  a 

fsrence  of  1836, 1840,  and  1844,  and  after  the  or-  strict  Presbyterian.     His  first  wife  was  a  sister 

ganization  of  the  Southern  Church,  in  1846,  sat  of  General  Sibley,  and  his  second  a  sister  of 

regularly  in  its  highest  court.    Ho  took  part  in  the  late  Austin  A.  King,  ex-Governor  of  Mis- 

the  proceedings  of  the  Louisville  Conference  of  souri. 

May,  1874,  where  he  had  a  son  and  a  grandson,  Sbbrman,  General  Thomas  W.,  died  in  New- 
three  generations  being  thus  represented  in  the  port,  Rhodj9  Island,  March  16th.  He  entered 
same  body.  The  son  referred  to,  George  Foster  the  Military  Academy  in  1882,  distinguished 
Pierce,  had  then  been  a  bishop  twenty  years,  himself  in  the  Creek,  Florida,  and  Mexican 
Dr.  Pierce,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  wars,  and  was  commissioned  captain  May  28, 
continued  to  preach  occasionally  up  to  within  1846.  He  also  did  good  service  in  the  Indian 
a  few  months  of  his  death.  In  the  previous  troubles  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  Lecompton 
year  he  published  a  series  of  theological  essays  troubles  in  Kansas.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
in  one  of  the  Methodist  periodicals,  showing  colonel  of  the  5th  Artillery  May  14,  1861 ; 
that  his  intellectual  vigor  and  his  interest  in  the  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  17,  1861 ; 
Church  were  undiminished.  On  the  occasion  andcolonelof  the  3d  Artillery  June  1, 1863.  In 
of  his  ninety-third  birthday,  in  1877,  he  held  October,  1861,  he  commanded  an  expedition  to 
a  family  reunion,  when  it  was  made  known  the  Southern  coast.  He  lost  a  leg  at  Por^ 
that  he  had  seventy-two  descendants.  Hudson  in  1868,  being  at  that  time  commander 

SoBLEioHBR,  Hon.  GusTAVE,  bom  in  Darm-  of  a  division  under  Banks.     He  was  made 

stadt,  Germany,  November  19,  1823,  died  in  brevet  migor-general  of  the  army  in  1870,  when 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11th.     He  was  he  retired. 

educated  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  became  Shbkxak,  Mr?*.,  the  wife  of  General  Thomas 

a  civil  engineer,  and  was  employed  in  the  con-  W.  Sherman,  died  in  Newport,  Rhode  Inland, 

strnction  of  various  European  railroads.     In  March  12th.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 

1847  he  emigrated  to  Texas,  and  in  1850  settled  Wilson  Shannon,  formerly  Governor  of  Ohio, 

In  San  Antonio.    He  was  elected  to  the  State  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.    She  went 

Legislature  in  1853,  and  was  State  Senator  in  with  her  father  to  Kansas  when  he  was  ap- 

1855  and  1856.    He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  pointed  Governor  of  that  Territory.    She  there 

1874,  and  re&lected  by  large  majorities  in  1876  met  General  Sherman,  and  was  married  at 

and  1878.    He  was  a  man  of  splendid  phystique,  Lawrence.     A  few  months  previous  to  her 

weighing  425  pounds.    The  doors  of  the  House  death  she  had  submitted  to  a  painful  surgical 

of  Representatives  had  to  be  taken  from  the  operation,  from  which  she  failed  to  rally,  dying 

hinges  to  permit  his  coffin  to  be  carried  into  the  four  days  before  her  husband.    They  leave  one 

hall.    He  was  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  son,  a  vouth  of  sixteen  years.    She  was  a  very 

papor  money.  estimaole  lady. 

SoBiBKER,  JoHK  Blaib,  died  in  New  York,  Slauorteb,  Willi a.m  B.,  bom  in  Culpepper 

January  22d.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  County,  Virginia,  April  10, 1798,  died  in  Madi- 

late  Oharies  Scribner,  and  was  named  after  his  son,  Wisconsin,  July  2l8t.    He  was  educated 
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at  William  and  Mary  Oollege,  and  in  1827  went  the  well-known  qaarterly,  and  also  asdrted  at 
to  Pardstown,  Eentuoky,  where  he  practiced  the  birth  of  *^Tne  Independent.'^  He  was  a 
law  for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Bed-  manager  ofthe  American  Oongregational  Union 
ford,  Indiana.  In  1832  he  was  elected  a  mem-  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  in  1852 
ber  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  introduced  originated  the  plan  of  the  Albany  Congrega- 
into  that  body  a  set  of  resolutions  strongly  sns-  tional  Convention.  In  1862-'68  he  visited  fgypt, 
taining  President  Andrew  Jackson's  proclama-  Palestine,  and  other  Oriental  countries,  and 
tion  to  the  South  Carolina  nuUifiers.  He  was  afterward  devoted  much  time  and  research 
appointed  Register  of  the  Land-Office  at  Indian-  to  Egyptology  and  other  Oriental  subjects, 
apolis  in  1888,  and  in  1885  at  Green  Bay.  The  Among  Dr.  Thompson's  most  permanent  lite- 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  rary  works  are :  *' Memoir  of  Timothy  D  wight" 
Legislative  Council  of  Michigan,  and  in  that  (1844);  ** Lectures  to  Toung  Men"  (1846); 
body  introduced  a  memorial  to  Congress  ask-  *' Egypt  Past  and  Present"  (1856);  **The  Be- 
ing that  the  territory  lying  west  of  Lake  Michi-  liever's  Refuge"  (1857);  ** Christianity  and 
gan  be  set  off  from  Michigan  and  organized  into  Emancipation  "  (1863) ;  **Man  in  Genesis  and 
a  new  Territory  to  be  named  Wisconsin.  In  1837  Geology"  (1869):  **  Theology  of  Christ  from 
he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  resided  on  a  {arm  His  Own  Words ''  (1870) ;  **  Church  and  8tate 
until  1845,  when  he  returned  to  his  birthplace  in  the  United  States"  (1874);  and  a  *'Life  of 
in  Virginia.  In  1831  he  removed  to  Middleton,  Christ,"  published  in  1875. 
Wisconsiu,  and  in  1862  was  a  commissary  of  Thrashbb,  Johk  S.,  bom  in  Portland,  Maine, 
subsistence  and  quartermaster,  which  office  he  in  1817,  died  in  Galveston,  Texas,  November 
held  for  one  year.  He  was  an  extensive  writer  10th.  While  yet  a  youth  his  parents  removed 
for  periodicals,  made  some  contributions  to  to  Havana,  Cuba.  He  became  a  partner  of  the 
encyclop»dias,  and  published  a  work  entitled  wealthy  firm  of  Tyng  &  Co.,  but  his  tastes 
**  Reminiscences  of  I)istinguished  Men  I  have  led  him  to  journalism.  In  1S49  he  purchased 
seen."    He  was  much  respected  and  esteemed,  the  ^*Faro  Industrial,"  a  daily  Havana  paper, 

SoBCEBBT,  GuBTAVus  A.,  an  advocate,  died  in  the  only  organ  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  con- 
Boston,  July  24th.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  tinned  its  editor  until  September  1, 1851,  when 
members  of  the  bar  in  that  city,  having  few  or  General  Concha  suppressed  it.  On  that  day 
no  superiors  as  an  advocate  before  a  jury.  LopeiL  the  famous  filibuster,  was  executed. 
His  name  was  made  conspicuous  by  his  success  Thrasner's  sympathies  and  good  offices  were 
in  the  case  of  Leavitt  Abbey,  who  was  charged  freely  given  to  his  four  hundred  unfortunate 
with  the  murder  of  Abijah  Ellis  in  Boston.  followers.    He  was  court-martialed  and  con- 

SouLE,  Gideon  L.,  a  teacher,  bom  at  Free-  demned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  at  hard 

port,  Maine,  July  25,  1796,  died  at  Exeter,  labor  in  Ceuta,  and  perpetual  banishment  from 

New  Hampshire,  May  28th.    He  was  connected  Cuba.    He  was  releaseid  after  several  months 

with  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  over  fifty  years,  through  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 

and  was  the  principal  of  the  institution  from  Minis^ter  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Barringer  of  North 

1888  to  1878.    His  predecessor,  Dr.  Benjamin  Carolina,  whose  wife  appealed  snccessfblly  to 

Abbot,  was  principal  of  the  institution  from  Queen  Isabella.    He  aiterward  established  in 

its  foundation  in  1788  to  1838,  and  Dr.  Soule  New  Orleans  a  Sunday  paper  called  the  *'  Bea- 

was  his  associate  during  seventeen  years.    The  con  of  Cuba."    From  1858  to  1855  he  was  an 

great  success  of  the  Academy  is  largely  due  to  active  member  of  the  filibustering  nssociationa 

the  efforts  of  the  latter.  wliich  organized  the  expedition  under  General 

Stills,  Hon.  R.  B.,  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  Quitman.    When  the  United  States  Govern- 

1804,  died  in  New  Orleans  July  9th.    At  the  roent  prevented  its  departure,  the  Cuban  Junta 

age  of  twenty-six  he  removed  to  Louisiana  and  dissolved  and  Thrasher  went  to  New  York, 

engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.     He  received  He  found  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  '*  Her- 

from  President  Taylor  in  1849  the  appointment  aid,"  and  as  a  special  correspondent  traveled 

of  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.    He  extensively  through  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 

was  a  member  of  the  Legistature  in  1866.    At  ica.    In  1856  he  published  an  essay  on  Hiim- 

the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  attendance  on  boldt's  '^  Personal  Narrative,"  which  he  had 

the  Constitution^  Convention  as  delegate  from  previously  translated  into  English.    He  also 

Sabine  Parish.  published  various  treatises  on  the  social,  finan- 

Thompson,  Joseph  P.,  D.D.,  bom  in  Phila-  cial,  and  political  condition  of  Cuba,  one  of 
del phia,  August  7,  1819,  died  in  Berlin,  Ger-  which,  "Cuba  and  Louisiana,"  addressed  to 
many,  September  21st.  He  graduated  at  Tale  Samuel  J.  Peters,  was  received  with  marked  at- 
College  in  1838,  studied  theology  at  Andover  tention.  While  still  connected  with  the  "  Her- 
and  at  New  Haven,  and  was  first  settled  over  aid,"  he  edited  the  "  Notioioso  de  Nuevo  York,^* 
the  Chapel  Street  Church  in  the  latter  city  in  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish- 
November,  1840.  From  1845  to  1872  he  was  American  countries.  He  married  a  Southern 
pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  woman  who^e  property  was  in  Texas.  During 
and  during  this  extended  ministry  attained  a  the  civil  war  he  remained  at  the  South,  and 
high  rank  among  scholars,  churchmen,  and  was  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  at  At- 
Uterati,  During  this  period  Dr.  Thompson,  lanta.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  editor- 
with  others,  founded  **  The  New-£nglander,"  ship,  and  had  charge  of  Frank  Leslie's  "  Una- 
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traoion  Americana''  in  New  York.    Latterly  Oolambia,  Sullivan,  and  Wyoming,  and  was 

he  resided  in  Galveston,  Texas.  subsequentlj  commissioned   President  Judge 

TiLOHMAK,  RioHABD  CooKB,  bom  in  1807,  for  ten  years.  In  1861  Judge  Woodward  was 
died  of  pneumonia  in  Baltimore,  March  14th.  elected  to  the  bench  in  Berks  County,  compos- 
He  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Acad-  ing  the  Twenty-third  Judicial  District,  and  at 
emy  in  1828,  and  was  appointed  second  lieu-  the  end  of  his  term  was  reelected  for  the  en- 
tenant  of  the  Ist  Artillery,  and  first  lieutenant  suing  term  of  ten  years.  In  August,  1874,  he 
in  1884.  In  1836  he  resigned  his  commission  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
and  served  as  civil  engineer  for  the  State  of  vention  for  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Maryland  until  the  following  year,  and  during  Court,  and  was  elected  under  the  minority 
the  next  nine  years  was  employed  by  the  Gov-  clause  in  the  new  Constitution.  Judge  Wood- 
ernment  in  surveying  sites  for  fortifications  ward,  during  all  his  career  on  the  bench,  bore 
on  Lake  Cham  plain,  locating  and  constructing  out  the  reputation  gained  in  the  early  duys  of 
roads  m  the  Indian  reservation  in  Iowa,  making  bis  Judicial  career  as  painstaking  and  careful, 
military  reconnaissances  of  the  approaches  to  possessing  the  judicial  quality  in  a  remarkable 
New  Orleans,  and  superintending  harbor  im-  degree,  and  as  giving  decisions  rarely  overruled 
provements  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan.  In  in  the  court  of  last  resort. 
1846  he  took  possession  of  his  father^s  place,  Woodwobth,  Dr.  Jomr  M.,  bom  in  Chemung 
'*  The  Hermitage,*' one  of  the  finest  estates  in  County,  New  York,  August  16,  1887,  died  in 
Maryland,  and  from  that  time  devoted  his  mind  Washington,  D.  C,  March  14tli.  Studying 
much  to  agriculture.  From  1857  to  1867  he  medicine,  he  acquircid  nrominence  in  his  pro- 
was  a  colonel  of  Maryland  militia,  and  subse-  fession,  devoting  himself  especially  to  conta- 
quently  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State,  eious  diseases.  He  served  in  the  Union  army 
One  of  thd  incidents  of  Judge  Tilghman's  life  during  the  war,  and  was  Medical  Director  dur- 
was  acting  as  groomsman  at  the  marriage  of  ing  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  In  1871  he 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  was  appointed  Supervising  Surgeon-Gkneral  of 

Vanatta,  Jaoob,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  which  he  elevated 
born  near  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey,  in  1825,  and  made  very  efficient.  In  1878  he  organized 
died  in  Morristown,  April  80th.  His 'father  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  yellow  fever 
was  a  poor  farmer,  and  in  early  life  the  son  then  raging  at  the  South,  and  its  report  was 
was  taught  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  Having  fin-  made  the  basis  for  sanitarv  legislation  by  Con- 
ished  his  apprenticeship,  he  started  for  the  gress.  Under  a  law  passed  a  few  weeks  before 
West ;  bat  happening  to  lose  his  trunk  on  th^  his  death  a  National  Board  of  Health  was  or- 
first  day,  by  which  misfortune  he  was  made  des-  ganized,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  he  was 
titute,  he  returned.  Subsequently  he  went  to  preparing  for  the  press  a  report  on  the  yellow- 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  he  taught  school  fever  epidemic  which  would,  had  he  completed 
and  became  a  clerk  in  the  post-office.  After  a  it,  have  been  of  great  value, 
year  he  returned  to  Morristown,  and  by  the  Wtman,  Luth£B  Botkton,  bom  in  Wobum, 
assistance  of  friends  read  law  and  was  admitted  Massachusettit,  in  1805,  died  in  Brooklyn,  New 
to  practice  in  1848,  became  counselor  in  1858,  York,  July  27th.  He  became  well  known  in 
and  soon  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Boston  as  a  singer  previous  to  his  removal  to 
front  ranks  of  his  profession.  He  held  only  Brooklyn  in  1840.  There  he  became  promi- 
two  important  political  posts  during  his  life —  nent  in  music,  and  in  1857  with  others  organ- 
one  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legidature,  and  ized  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  of 
the  other  as  Attorney-General  of  the  State  from  which  be  was  president  until  his  death.  He 
1875  to  1877.  In  his  pleadings  in  court  he  was  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  building  the 
slow,  deliberate,  and  cautions,  seeking  to  carry  Academy  of  Music.  During  the  war  he  was 
his  point  by  a  purely  legal  argument.  An  ill-  active  in  organizing  regiments,  and  gave  a 
ness,  the  result  of  overwork,  after  two  weeks  number  of  brilliant  concerts,  the  proceeds  of 
terminated  in  bis  death.  His  career  is  remark-  which  were  devoted  to  patriotic  purposes.  He 
able  as  indicating  what  energy  and  abilitv  can  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mercan- 
aocomplish.  Few  probably  started  from  a  humr  tile  Library  in  Brooklyn.  Four  years  ago  be 
bier  position  and  gained  greater  political  and  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  resnlted  in 
Idgal  prominence.  his  death. 

Woods,  Jacob  A.,  a  physician,  bom  in  Han-  OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN.  ANTONuocfi,  Aw- 

oook.  New  Hampshire,  in  May,  1810,  died  in  tonio  Bbnbdbtto,  an  Italian  cardinal,  born 

New  York,  March  22d.    He  had  resided  in  New  September  17,  1798,  died  January  28th.    He 

York  about  twenty-one  years.    His  specialty  received  his  early  training  for  the  priesthood 

was  the  treatment  of  spinal  diseases.  from  the  Benedictine  monks  of  his  native  town 

Woodward,  Judjce  Wabbex  J.,  bom  in  Snbiaco,  and  afterward  went  to  the  Roman  Col- 
Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820,  died  at  lege  to  complete  his  studies.  In  1888  he  was 
Hampton,  New  York,  September  28d.  He  was  sent  as  charg6  d'affaires  and  vice-superior  of 
admitted  to  Uie  bar  in  August,  1842,  and  began  the  Catholic  missions  to  Holland.  His  mis- 
his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Columbia  County,  sion  proving  successful,  he  was  rewarded  in 
In  1856  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  new  Twen-  1840  with  the  bishopric  of  Montefeltre,  whence 
*.y-8ixth  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  lie  was  translated  two  years  later  to  the  see 
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of  Ferentino.    In  1844  he  was  created  Arch-  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1829,  took  part  in  the 

bishop  of  Tarsus  in  partibua  ir^fidelium^  and  Crimean  war,  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 

sent  as  nuncio  to  Turin,  where  he  remained  1870-^71,  was  director-general  of  ambulances, 

nn til  1851,  w lien  he  became  Bishop  of  A ncona  His  principal  works  are  '' Illustrations  Con- 

and  Umana,  which  latter  see  confers  on  its  chyliologique8"(1842-47),  and  "EncyclopMie 

holder  the  title  of  count.    In  1851  he  was  ere-  d^Histoire  Naturelle  "  (31  vols.,  1850-'61);  and 

ated  cardincJ.    He  remained  at  his  post  during  he  wrote  numerous  treatises  on  medical  hi^tor7 

the  war  of  unification,  and  the  Italian  attack  on  and  natnral  history. 

and  occupation  of  Ancona ;  but  while  attending  Cox,  Edwabd  William,  a  British  lawyer, 

to  the  duties  of  his  see,  he  refused  to  recognize  bom  in  1809,  died  November  24th.    He  wns 

the  new  rulers,  and  constantly  protested  agidnst  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1843, 

their  acts  directed  against  the  property  of  tne  attained  the  rank  of  sergeant-at-law  in  1868, 

Church.  was  appoin  ted  the  same  year  Recorder  of  Ports- 

Bastide,  Jules,  a  French  writer,  born  No-  mouth,  in  1870  Deputy  Assistant  Judge  of  Mid- 
vember  22,  1800,  died  March  3d.  Having  fin-  dlesez,  and  subsequently  Deputy  Lieutenant  for 
ished  his  studies,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  the  same  county.  iTe  edited  for  some  years  the 
agitation  against  the  Restoration,  and  in  1830  *^Law  Times,"  and  was  the  author  of  several 
was  one  of  the  first  to  plant  the  tricolor  on  the  law-books,  including  **The  Advocate,''  ^*A 
Tuileries.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Joint-Stock  Compa- 
he  was  prosecuted  on  different  occasions,  and  nies,*'  *^  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Registra- 
in  1832  he  was  even  condemned  to  death  after  tions  and  Elections,"  and  **  A  Treatise  on  the 
the  riot  at  the  funeral  of  General  Laraarque,  Principles  of  Punishments."  He  also  published 
but  escaped  to  England,  where  he  lived  two  **  What  am  I?  a  Popular  Introduction  to  Men- 
years.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  played  a  tal  Philosophy  and  Physiology"  (2  vols.,  1874). 
prominent  part,  and  was  for  a  time  Minister  for  Delioeoboib,  a  Greek  statesman,  died  May 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  the  author  of  a  num-  26th.  He  was  President  of  the  Ministry  from 
ber  of  political  and  historical  works,  the  best  July  to  December,  1870,  and  again  from  1872 
knownof  which  are  "La  R6publique  Frangaise  to  18t4^  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
et  ritalie  en  1848  "  (1858),  and  "  Guerres  de  Re-  Minister  of  Finance.  His  second  adroinistrar 
ligion  en  France  "  (2  vols.,  1859).  tion  was  particnlarly  noted  for  the  settlement 

Blackwood,  John,  a  British  publisher,  bom  of  the  Lanrium  ouestion.     (See  Greece,  in 

December  7,  1818,  died  October  9th.    He  was  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1872  and  1873.) 

a  son  of  William  Blackwood,  the  founder  of  Diestel,  Ludwig  vow,  a  German  theolo- 

"  Blackwood^s  Magazine."    After  the  comple-  gian,  bom  September  28, 1825,  died  May  16th. 

tion  of  Jiis  studies  at  the  University  of  Edin-  He  studied  theology  in  the  Universities  of  K6- 

burgh  and  several  years  of  foreign  travel,  he  nigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Bonn.    In  1851  he  went 

established  a  branch  office  of  the  Edinburgh  to  the  University  of  Bonn  as  lecturer  on  the 

house  in  London.    In  1845,  upon  the  death  of  Old  Testament,  was  appointed  in  1858  inspee- 

his  brother  Alexander,  he  retumed  to  Edin-  tor  of  the  newly  established  Evangelical  Theo- 

burgh,  and  from  1846  up  to  his  death  contin-  logical  Seminary,  and  extraordinary  professor, 

ued  to  edit  the  magazine,  in  which  he  was  went  in  1862  to  Greifswald  as  ordinaiy  pro- 

eminently  successful.  fessor,  in  1867  to  Jena,  and  in  1872  to  Tabin- 

Bbeweb,  John  Shebben,  an  English  histo-  gen,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  His 
rian,  bora  in  1810,  died  February  16th.  He  principal  work  is  "  Geschichte  des  Alten  Testa- 
graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1833,  nients  in  der  Christlichen  Kirche  "  (1868). 
and  in  1841  was  appointed  Professor  of  English  Dove,  Heinbioh  Wilhei^,  a  German  aci- 
Literature  in  King's  College,  which  position  he  entist,  born  October  6,  1808,  died  April  6th. 
held  until  1876.  He  edited  a  large  number  of  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Bree- 
valuable  works,  among  them  **  Fuller's  Church  lau  and  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
History,"  an  edition  of  the  "  Nioomachean  to  mathematics  and  physics.  In  1826  he  waa 
Ethics,"  and  the  **  Calendars  of  State  Papers  appointed  a  prhatdocent^  and  in  1828  extraor- 
relating  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII."  To-  dinary  professor  in  the  University  of  K6nigB* 
gether  with  William  Bullen,  he  edited  the  "  Cal-  berg,  in  1829  extraordinary  and  in  1846  ordina- 
endar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts."  ry  professor  in  that  of  Berlin.    In  1837  he  waa 

Cham,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Am^d6e  de  No6,  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  French  caricaturist,  born  January  2,  1819,  He  was  among  the  first  who  reduced  meteor- 
died  September  6th.  He  supplied  for  many  ology  to  the  rank  of  a  natnral  science,  and  his 
years  the  journals  "Charivari"  and  "Journal  researches  upon  the  laws  of  storms  and  hur- 
Amusant "  with  illustrations,  and  was  the  most  ricanes  will  always  remain  among  the  most 
popular  caricaturist  of  France.  He  contrib-  valuable  contributions  to  that  department  of 
ute  to  these  journals  a  large  number  of  comic  knowledge.  His  reports  and  isothermal  maps 
drawings,  scenes,  and  reviews,  which  were  af-  afforded  the  first  representation  of  the  tsother- 
terward  published  in  the  shape  of  albums.  mal  lines  of  the  whole  globe.    He  was  also  the 

Chenit,  Jean  Charles,  a  French  naturalist,  first  to  announce  the  presence  of  a  secondar/ 

born  August  30,  1808,  died  November  16th.  electric  current  in  a  metallic  wire,  and  thus 

He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  entered  the  army  claims  high  rank  among  the  fonndera  of  mod- 
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em  electrical  Boienoe.    Many  of  his  diacover-  He  atndied  philoBopby  and  pbilolog^y  in  the 

iea  and  experiments  he  described  in  the  pnbli-  University  of  Berlin,  filled  between  1822  and 

oationa  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  Poggendorfs  1842  professorships  at  the  gymnasia  of  Saar- 

'*  Annalen,*'  the  '*  Zeitschrift  fdr  Erdkande,'*  brtlcken  and  Dtlsseldorf  and  the  University  of 

the  **  Zeitschrift  **  of  the  Prossian  Statistical  Bu-  Bonn,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  professor  in 

rean,  and  many  other  periodicals.    Among  his  the  University  of  Tdbingen.     In  1867  he  was 

principal  works  are :  **  Meteorologiscbe  Unter-  pensioned  at  his  own  request.     His  doctrine 

sucbangen^*  (1857);  *' Ueber  die  nichtperiodi-  was  that  of  an  ideal  theism.    Among  his  princi- 

schen  Aenderangen  der  Temperatarvertheilang  pal  works  are :  *'  System  der  Etbik  "  (2  vols., 

auf  der  Oberflache  der  Erde"  (6  parts,  1840-  1850-*58);  '' Die  Seelenf ortdaaer  nnd  dieWelt- 

'69);   "Ueber  den  Zasammenhang  der  Wftr-  stellnng  des  Menschen**  (1867);  **Die  theis- 

meverftndcrnngen  der    Atmosphftre   mit  der  tische  Weltansicht  und   ihre  Berechtigung  ^* 

Entwickelung  der  Pflanzen**  (1846);   *'Tem-  (1878);  and'^Fragen  und  Bedenken  nber  die 

peratartafeln  *'  (1848)  ;  **  Monatsisothermen  *'  nSchste  Fortbildung  deutscber  Spekolation" 

(1850) ;  "Das  Gesetz  der  Stdrme"  (1857;  4th  (1876).    In  the  ktter  years  of  his  life  Fiohte 

edit,  1874),  which  was  translated  into  English  expressed  great  interest  in  and  sympathy  with 

and  French;   and  "Klimatologisohe  Beitrftge"  American  spiritualism. 

(2  parts,  1857-^69).    His  sons  Richard  Wilhelm  Gabbett,    Jame»,  an  English  scholar  and 

ana  Alfred   have  both  attained  considerable  clergyman,  bom  in  1802,  died  Mnrch  25th. 

prominence,  the  former  in  the  departments  of  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 

civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  the  latter  as  an  his-  where  he  graduated  B.  A.,  taking  first-class 

torian.  honors,  in  1822.    He  was  elected  Michel  Fel- 

Dubs,  Jakob,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom  in  low  of  (^ueen^s  College,  and  afterward  fellow 

the  Canton  of  Ztlrich  in  1822,  died  January  and  tutor  of  Brasenose  and  Huliiie  Lecturer  of 

15th.    He  studied  law  in  the  Universities  of  Divinity ;  became  public  examiner  of  the  uni- 

Berae,  Heidelberg,  and  Zurich.    After  having  versity  in  1829,  filling  that  post  for  two  years 

filled  several  offices  in  the  cantonal  courts,  he  with  great  distinction ;  was  appointed  preben- 

was  appointed  in  1849  a  Judge  of  the  new  dary  of  Chichester  in  1843,  ana  archdeacon  in 

Federal  Court,  and  shortly  after  President  of  1851.    He  delivered  the  Bampton  lectures  be- 

the  Court.    His  political  career  began  in  1847,  fore  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1842,  and  was 

when  he  was  elected  to  the  Great  Council  of  Professor  of  Poetry  there  from  1842  to  1852. 

his  canton.    From  1855  to  1861  he  was  Presi-  Besides   his  **  Bampton   Lectures"  (2  vols., 

dent  of  the  cantonal  government,  Director  of  1842),  he  published  a  volume  of  *^  PrsBlectiones 

Education,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  Conn-  Academics,"  one  of  **  Archidiaconal  Charges," 

cil.     In  1849  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of  five  volumes  of  sermons,  and  numerous  pam- 

the  National  Council,  of  which  body  he  was  phlets  on  the  theological  and  academical  ques- 

elected  President  in  1854.    In  1861  he  was  tions  of  the  day. 

elected  into  the  Federal  Council,  and  in  1864  Giskba,  Eabl,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom 

was  President  of  the  Republic.    He  resigned  January  29, 1820,  died  June  Ut.    He  studied 

his  position  in  the  Federal  Council  in  1872,  law  and  political  economy  in  the  University  of 

but  was  elected  to  the  National  Council  from  Vienna.    In  1848  he  was  chosen  a  delegate 

the  Canton  of  Vaud.    In  1875  he  was  also  to  the  German  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  and 

appointed  a  Judge  of  the  reorganized  Federal  achieved  a  national  reputation  for  eloquence 

Court  of  Lausanne.  in  debate.    He  became  subsequently  a  lawyer 

Fanfani,  Pibtbo,  an  Italian  philologist,  bom  at  Vienna  and  at  Brtlnn,  and  gained  celebrity  as 
April  21, 1815,  died  March  4th.  He  studied  at  counsel  in  criminal  cases.  He  was  soon  elect- 
first  medicine,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  ed  to  the  Reichsrath ;  became  Mayor  of  Brtlnn 
entirely  to  philology  and  Mlsi-lettres,  He  made  in  1866,  as  which  he  developed  great  executive 
extensive  researches  in  ancient  and  mediieval  ability ;  and  in  1867  was  elected  President  of 
literature,  and  in  1847  established  at  Florence  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  Minister 
the  journal  *^  Ricordi  Filologici,"  which  at  once  of  the  Interior  from  1867  to  1870  under  Prince 
met  with  great  success.  He  took  part  in  the  Carlos  Auersperg,  and  afterward  under  Count 
campaign  against  Austria  in  1848,  was  taken  Taafe,  and  did  excellent  service  in  the  recon- 
prisoner,  and  confined  in  Theresienstadt.  He  struction  of  the  Austrian  state.  After  his  re- 
returned  to  Tuscany  in  September,  1848,  and  tirement  from  the  Ministry  he  took  a  promi- 
was  afterward  employed  in  the  Ministry  of  Pub-  nent  part  in  the  disreputable  **  Grdnder  "  oper- 
lie  Instruction  at  Turin  under  Gioberti,  and  at  ations  of  that  period,  and  in  consequence  lost 
Florence  under  Franchini.  In  1859,  after  the  much  of  his  popularity, 
annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Italy,  he  was  ap-  Guidi,  Filippo  Maria,  an  Italian  cardinal, 
pointed  director  of  the  Maracellian  Library,  bom  July  18,  1815,  died  Febraary  28th.  He 
Among  his  works  are  dictionaries  of  the  Itid-  entered  the  Dominican  order,  became  Bishop 
ian  lantruAge,  of  the  words  peculiar  to  Tua-  of  Frascati  in  1872,  was  created  cardinal  priest 
oany,  and  of  Tuscan  pronunciation.  March  16,  1868,  Archbishop  of  Bologna  De- 

FionTB,  iMMAmiKL  HsRMAKif,  a  German  phi-  cember  21,  1868,  and  was  shortly  before  his 

losopher,  son  of  the  celebrated  Johann  Gottlieb  death  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  bishop. 

Fichte,  born  July  18,  1796,  died  August  8th.  Hbbb,  L,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom  in  1825, 
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*  died  March  1st.  He  attended  the  Universities  erable  additions,  the  Tolume  devoted  to  Africa 
of  Zarich,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  in  Stanford's  '*  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
1857  he  was  elected  I^damman  (Governor)  of  Travel.^'  In  November,  1678,  he  was  sent  out 
the  Canton  of  Glams,  and  a  member  of  the  in  charge  of  the  English  expedition  to  explore 
National  Council  For  eighteen  years  be  re-  the  head  of  Lake  Nyassa.  He  was  attacked  by 
tained  his  position  as  Landamman,  and  was  dysentery,  and  died  after  a  short  illness, 
respected  and  honored  by  the  entire  people.  Landbsbb,  Chables,  a  British  painter,  bom 
Upon  the  creation  of  the  North  German  Con-  August  12,  1799,  died  July  22d.  He  was  the 
federation,  he  was  appointed  Minister  at  the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  Landseer,  an  en- 
different  German  courts,  but  returned  within  graver  of  very  considerable  ability,  his  younger 
seven  months.  In  December,  1875,  he  was  brother  beiog  the  famous  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
elected  a  member  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  He  was  instructed  iu  art  by  his  father  and  by  B. 
in  1877  its  President.  Owing  to  sickness  he  B.  Haydon,  entered  the  school  of  the  Royal 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  December,  1878.  Academy  in  1816,  and  accompanied  Lord  Stuart 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  de  Rothesay  on  his  mission  to  Portugal  and 
purest  statesmen  of  Switzerland,  and  his  loss  Brazil  about  1820,  collecting  the  materials  ntil- 
is  mourned  by  all  parties.  ized  in  many  subsequent  pictures.    He  was 

HowiTT,  WnxiAM,  a  British  author,  bom  in  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 

1795,  died  March  8d.    He  traveled  extensively  1887,  and  Academician  in  1845,  and  was  keeper 

on  the  Continent  and  in  Australia,  and  wrote,  of  the  Academy  from  1851  to  May,  1878,  when 

partly  alone  and  partly  with  his  wife,  a  large  the  Council  voted  him  a  pension  equivalent  to 

number  of  works  on  various  subjects.    Among  his  former  salary.   Among  his  best  paintings  are 

his  works  are :  *'  Book  of  the  Seasons  '^  (1881) ;  "  PiUaging  of  a  Jew's  House,^' ''  The  Temptar 

*»  History  of  Priestcraft"  (1833);   **The  Ru-  tion  of  Andrew  Marvell,"  ''The  Departure  of 

ral  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany  "  (1842) ;  Charles  11.  from  Bentley,"  and  '*  The  Eve  of 

''  Haunts  and  Homes  of  British  Poets  "  (1847) ;  the  Battle  of  Edgehill." 

** History  of  Scandinavian  Literature"  (1852);  Lubbock,  Lady  Ellin  Fbances,  wife  of  Sir 

** Madame  Darrington  of  the  Dene"  (1851);  John  Lubbock,  born  in  1835,  died  October  20tb. 

'^Talangetta,  or  the  Squatter's  Home  " ;  **  The  She  shared  the  scientific  tastes  and  tasks  of  her 

Man  of  the  People"  (1860);  ** Illustrated  His-  husband,  and  contributed  numerous  articles  to 

tory  of  England"  (S  vols,,  1861);  ** History  of  scientific  and  literary  journals,  especially  the 

the  Supernatural  m  all  Ages  and  Nations"  ** Academy"  and  *' Nature."    In  1862-'68  she 

(1863)  ;'*  Discoveries  in  Australia  "  (1865) ;  and  published  **  Vacation  Tourists,"  containing  a 

'*  The  Mad  War  Planet,  and  other  Poems  "  ciescription  of  her  researches  among  the  shell- 

(1871).  mounas  of  Denmark. 

HuBBB,  JoHANKics,  a  German  scholar,  bom  Mabtin,  Konbad,  a  German  bishop,  bom 
August  18, 1830,  died  March  20th.  He  r^udied  May  18,  1812,  died  July  16th.  He  was  edn- 
theology  and  afterward  philosophy  in  the  Uni-  cnted  at  the  Universities  of  Halle,  Munich,  and 
▼ersity  of  Munich,  established  himself  as  pri'  Wttrzburg,  was  ordained  as  priest  in  1836,  and 
^atdocent  there  in  1854,  became  extraordinary  in  1856  became  Bishop  of  Paderborn.  He  at- 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  1859,  and  ordinary  tended  the  Vatican  Council,  and  after  his  re- 
Professor  in  1864.  Among  his  earlier  works  turn  to  Germany  gained  considerable  celebrity 
are :  "  Idee  der  Unsterblichkeit  "  0  ^64 ;  2d  as  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  May 
edit.,  1865);  "Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  "  laws,  which  he  denounced  as  the  "  roost  atro- 
(1861);  and  *^  Die  Philosophic  der  Eirchenvft-  cious  ever  launched  against  the  Church  of  Christ 
ter"  (1859),  which  was  placed  on  the  Index  since  the  era  of  Diocletian."  He  was  arretted, 
ExpurgatoriuB,  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi-  tried,  and  deposed  from  his  office  in  1875,  and 
nent  champions  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  shortly  after  escaped  to  Holland,  whence  he 
in  Bavaria,  and  wrote  in  its  support  many  was  expelled.  After  that  he  lived  in  retire- 
pamphlets,  including  "  Das  Papstthum  nnd  ment  in  Belgium.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
der  Staat"  (1871).  He  wrote  an  elaborate  series  of  works  on  the  (Ecumenical  Council, 
work  ou  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  (1873),  and  among  them  *'Das  unfehlbare  Lehramt  dee 
also  works  criticising  Darwin,  Strauss,  Mart-  Papsies"  (1870),  '*  Die  Arbeiten  des  Yaticanl 
mann,  and  HaeckeL  schen  Concils"  (1878),  and  *^  Omnium  Concilii 

Johnston,  Alezandeb  Keith,  a  British  ex-  Vaticani  ques  ad  Doctrinam  et  Disciplinam 

plorer  and  geographer,  born  November  24,  pertinant   Documentomm  CoUectio"    (1873). 

1841,  died  June  28th.    He  pursued  his  studies  He  also  published  a  number  of  text-books  on 

under  his  father,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  religion,  including  ^^Lehrbuch  der  Eatholischen 

the  same  name,  and  afterward  in  Leipsic  nn-  Religion"  (1844;  15th  edit.,  1878X  which  was 

der  A.  Petermann.    In  1874  he  went  to  Para-  translated  into  many  foreign  languages,  and 

guay  upon  an  exploring  expedition,  of  which  *^  Lehrbuch  der  Eatholischen  Moral "  (1850 ; 

he  gave  an  account  to  the  Royal  Geographical  5th  edit,  1865). 

Society.    Besides  frequent  contributions  to  the  Mibrs,  John,  a  British  botanist,  bom  August 

"  Geographical  Magazine,"  he  wrote  the  article  26, 1789,  died  October  17th.    Early  in  the  pres- 

on  Africa  for  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Elncy-  ent  century  he  went  to  South  America,  where 

alopsddia  Britannica,"  and  edited,  with  coosid-  he  remained  many  years,  traveling  and  explor- 
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Ing.    He  pablished  "Trayels  in  Chili  and  La  Petersbnrg.    At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  had 

Plata,*'    **  lllaBtrations    of    South    American  completed  and  waa  about  to  publish  a  Chineae- 

PlantB,"  and  "  Contributions  to  Botany."    He  Russian  oiotionary. 

was  a  member  of  the  Llnnsean  and  Royal  Soci-  Rothschild,  Baron   Lioma,  ds,  a  British 

eties.  financier,  the  first  representative  of  the  Jewish 

MuBAT,  Princess  Carounb  Gsoboinb,  born  race  in  the  English  Parliament,  born  Novem- 

April  13,  1810,  died  February  10th.    She  was  her  22,  1808,  died  June  Bd.    He  was  the  oldest 

the  daughter  of  Thomas  Frazer  of  Bordentown,  son  of  Nathan  Meyer  de  Rothschild,  who  in 

New  Jersey,  and  in  1827  married  Prince  Lucien,  1822  was  created  a  baron  of  the  Austrian  £m- 

the  second  son  of  King  Joachim  Murat.    The  pire.    Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  whose  sreat 

family  for  a  time  was  in  very  straitened  cir-  monetary  transactions  indicate  the  financial  his- 

oumstances,  their  only  support  being  a  school  tory  of  the  last  fifty  years,  was  in  political  life 

for  girls  kept  by  Mrs.  Murat.     The  establish-  chiefiy  known  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  eman- 

ment  of  the  Second  Empire  restored  to  them  oipation  of  the  Jews,  and  for  his  consistent  ad- 

weaith  and  titles.    Her  husband  died  May  10,  vocacy  of  Liberal  principles.    He  was  elected 

1878.  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Lon- 

OoariB,  RoBBBT  Anneslbt,  a  British  states-  don  in  the  Liberal  interest  in  1847, 1849,  1862, 

man,  bom  in  1807,  died  May  16th.    He  was  and  1867,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 

educated  at  Eton,  and  entered  the  customs  ser-  seat  until  1868,  when  the  Jews'  Disabilities 

▼ice  in  1828.     On  account  of  his  extensive  Bill  was  passed.    He  kept  his  seat  until  1874. 

knowledge  of  British  and  continental    com-  He  was  munificent  in  his  charities,  benefiting 

merce,  he  was  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  not  only  people  of  his  own  faith  but  of  au 

different  commercial  conferences  bet  ween  Great  classes.    He  was  married  in  1886  to  Charlotte. 

Britain  and  the  continental  powers  held  since  daughter  of  Baron  Charles  de  Rothschild,  ana 

1860,  and  for  many  years  he  was  consulted  by  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.    His  oldest 

the  different  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  on  son,  Sir  Nathan  Meyer  de  Rothschild,  Bart., 

the  alteration  and  arrangement  of  the  customs  M.  P.  for  Aylesbury,  was  bom  in  1840,  and 

tariffs.    In  1868  he  was  appointed  Surveyor-  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  of  his  uncle  Sir  An- 

General  of  Customs,  and  retired  from  the  ser-  thony  Rothschild  in  1876. 

vice  in  1876  on  account  of  ill  health.  STlMpru,  Jacob,  a  Swiss  statesman,  died 

Omeb  Pasha,  a  Turkish  general,  died  Febru-  May  14th.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
arylQth.  He  was  a  native  of  Mitau  in  Courland,  Radical  party,  and  was  President  of  the  Re- 
emigrated  to  Hungary  in  his  youth,  took  part  public  in  1861.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848-^49,  of  the  Geneva  Court  of  Arbitration  on  the  Ala- 
and  was  compelled  to  seek  refuse  in  Turkey,  bama  claims. 

where  he  entered  the  army  and  served  with  Waldbobatb,  Countess  Fbanoes  Elizabeth 

distinction  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.    In  Annb,  an  English  lady,  born  in  1821,  died  July 

June,  1877,  he  was  made  general  of  division  6th.    She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Braham, 

and  appointed  to  a  command  in  Armenia.    At  the  famous  op>era-singer,  and  was  married  four 

the  battle  of  the  Aladja  Dagh  he  was  taken  times:  to  John  James  Waldegrave;  then  to 

prisoner,  and  was  sent  to  Kiev,  whence  he  re-  his  relative  George  Edward,  seventh  Earl  of 

turned  in  1878.    Immediately  upon  his  return  Waldegrave;  thirdly,  to  George  Granville  Har- 

he  was  placed  under  trial  by  court  martial,  but  court ;  and,  fourthly,  to  Chichester  Parkinson 

the  proceedings  were  spun  out  to  suppress  Fortescue,  created  Ix>rd  Carlingford  in  1874. 

some  damaging  information.    He  was  seized  For  a  number  of  years  she  was  one  of  the  most 

with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  in  attendance  upon  prominent  and  popular  leaders  of  London  soci- 

the  court,  and  died  within  a  few  hours.  ety,  and  her  receptions  brought  together  the 

Palladitts,  Archimandrite,  the  head  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  which 
Russian  ecclesiastical  mission  in  China,  died  in  she  was  strongly  attached. 
February  at  an  advanced  age.  During  his  long  Wabd,  Edwabd  Matthbw,  a  British  painter, 
residence  in  Peking  he  was  an  assiduous  stu-  bom  in  1816,  died  January  15th.  He  became 
dent  of  Chinese  literatare,  and  gained  a  thor*  a  student  at  the  Academy  in  1884,  and  was  as- 
ough  knowledge  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  listed  in  his  studies  by  Wilkie.  In  1886  he 
religions  of  China.  Though  he  never  published  went  to  Rome,  remaining  nearly  three  years ; 
any  independent  work,  he  was  a  large  oontribu-  and  before  returning  to  England  he  spent  a  few 
tor  to  the  Russian  periodical  published  by  his  months  in  Mnnich,  studying  fresco-painting  un- 
mission  establishment  at  Peking  (4  vols..  1862  der  Cornelius.  His  picture  of  ^*Dr.  Johnson 
-*66),  in  which  appeared  from  his  pen  **  A  Life  reading  the  Manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
of  Buddha"  (vol.  i.),  ^Historical  Studies  in  field**  (1848)  was  favorably  received,  and  may 
Ancient  Buddhism**  (vol.  ii.),  '* The  Navigation  be  considered  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
between  Tientsin  and  Peking**  (vol.  iii.),  ^*  An  popular  works  in  which  Mr.  Ward  made  for 
Ancient  Mongol  Account  of  the  life  of  Genghis  himself  a  kind  of  specialty  that  has  been  de- 
Khan,**  and  ^*The  Mohammedans  in  China**  scribed  as  *' historical  genre.**  In  those  works 
(vol.  iv.).  He  was  also  a  oondibntor  to  the  creneraDy  minor  historical,  biographical,  and 
'*  Recueil  Oriental  **  and  the  *' Proceedings**  of  literary  episodes  or  anecdotes  are  treated,  not 
the  Geographical  Societies  of  Siberia  and  St.  after  the  manner  of  the  old  historical  style  of 
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high  art,  hut  from  more  familiar  or  domestio 
points  of  view,  with  careful  attention  to  cos- 
tume and  all  picturesque  surroundings  kind  ac- 
cessories. The  most  attraotiye  specimens  of  the 
paintings  of  hiis  maturer  jears  are:  '^ Queen 
Victoria  visiting  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Hospital  of  les  Invalides  in  Paris,**  ^^Louis  Na- 
poleon receiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from 
tier  Majestj  at  Windsor,"  '^Jeannie  Deans,** 
^*  The  Dnke  of  Argyll,**  '*  Dr.  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,*'  '^Queeo  Anne  Bolejn  at  the  Tower 
8tairs,**  "  The  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Amy  Bob- 
sart,**  and  '*  Caught  on  both  Sides.** 

ZsKDBNTi,  Eduabd  VON,  a  Hungarian  states- 
man, born  March  18, 1803,  died  February  20th. 
He  played  for  many  years  an  important  part  in 
the  political  history  of  his  country,  having  been 
first  elected  a  deputy  in  1833.  From  1865  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Dedk  and  afterward  of  the  Liberal  party.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  his  coun- 
try, a  privy  councilor,  and  from  1875  General 
Director  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Hun- 
gary. 

OHIO.  The  debt  of  the  State  on  Novem- 
ber 15, 1879,  was  as  follows: 

Foreign  debt,  pftyable  la  New  York : 
Loan  pevftble  July  1, 1868,  not  bearing  inter- 
est          18,00000 

Loan  payri>le  Jane  80, 1681,  aiz  p«fr  cent.  In- 

tereat 4,078,640  80 

Ijoan  payable  December  81,  1886,  alz  per 
oentlntereat 8,400,000  00 

Total  ftireign  debt $6,416,140  80 

Domeatto  debt,  payable  at  Colombas : 
canal  loan,  not  Dewing  Intereat 1,665  00 

Total  fhnded  debt $6,476^806  80 

Local  Indebtedneaa  of  the  State  on  September 
1  1879 : 

Netdebtofcoontlea $8,878,884  49 

XTet  debt  of  townabipa,  Inelndlnff  debts  cre- 
ated by  boards  of  education  other  than  for 

separate  school  districts 161,921  10 

Ket  debt  of  cities  (first  and  second  class) . . .    86,086,069  77 

Net  debt  of  Incorporated  Ullages 969,161  86 

Net  debt  of  school  districts  (spedal  or  sepa- 
rate).       1,461,197  88 

Total  local  debts $41^^74  68 

Amonnt  of  the  relmboraable  debt : 

State $6.4701806  80 

Local 41,490,674  68 

Total  debt  redeemable $47,967,879  88 

bredndble  debt,  composed  of  school  and  other 
trost  fUnds,  npon  which  the  State  pays  in- 
tereat at  six  per  cent  per  annum 4,889,718  68 

Aggregate  pnbUc  debts  hi  the  Stote. .  $68,867,098  86 

The  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
were  as  follows : 

Balance  in  the  State  Treasary  Norember  16, 

1878,  belonging  to  Tariooa  fUnds $918,604  97 

Receipts  from  all  sources t 6,780,170  10 

Total  amount  of  ftands  In  the  Treaanry. .    $6,648,866  07 
Dtsbursements  during  the  year ^658,768  88 

Cash  balance  In  Hie  Treasunr  Norember 
16,1879 $996,118  74 

Total  estimated  receipts  for  1880,  including  bal- 
ance on  hand $6,868,609  88 

Total  eatlmated  disbursements  for  1880 4,966,908  08 

Kstiroated  balance  in  the  Treasury  No- 
▼embar  16, 1880 $961,797  86 


The  taxes  levied  in  1878,  collectible  in  1879, 
were: 

state  taxea $4,496,876  01 

County  and  local  tazea 81,b2S,06»  88 

Delinqnendea  and  lorfeltarsa 8,88^880  6« 

Total  Ibr  1679 $28,^,766  66 

The  taxes  levied  in  1879,  collectible  in  1880, 
are  as  follows : 

State  tazaa. $4,460,941  •• 

Countyand  other  local  taxes.  *.*... '.1 8M06^888  06 

Delinquencies  and  forfeitures iJKA^SM  66 

Totalforl680 i88,061,8i8  !« 

The  value  of  all  the  taxable  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  Ohio,  according  to  the 
consolidated  tax  duplicate  for  1879,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beal  estote  In  dtlea,  totrns,  and  irlllagea. . . .  $877,687,467  00 
Keal  estete  not  in  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages  716,111,487  00 
Chattel  proper^ 418,979,886  00 

Total  taxable  values  for  1679. ... ^ $1^6,748,788  00 

On  personal  property  there  was  a  decrease 
in  valuation,  as  compared  with  1678,  of  $18,- 
480,667 ;  on  real  estate  in  cities  and  towns  of 
$4,285,600;  total  decrease,  122,716,167.  There 
was  an  increase  on  lands  not  in  cities  and  towns 
of  $6,887,462,  making  the  total  net  decrease 
$16,828,716. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1878  (Novem- 
ber 15th)  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  public  works  of  $26,641.66 ; 
gross  earnings  from  tolls,  fines,  and  water  rents 
for  the  current  year  ending  November  16, 1879, 
$218,850.22,  a  total  of  $289,991.88.  Received 
at  State  Treasury  since  November  16th,  of  col- 
lections during  current  year,  $6,790.79.  Total, 
$246,782.67.  Total  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$187,116.82.  Balance  to  credit  of  canal  fund, 
$68,666.86 ;  add  amount  in  hands  of  receivens, 
$28,466.66,  making  the  real  balance  to  pnblic 
works,  $82,188.01,  since  their  abandonment  by 
the  late  lessees,  over  and  above  all  expenses 
chargeable  to  them. 

The  statistics  of  the  principal  agricultural 
products  of  the  State,  as  reported  by  town- 
ship assessors  in  May,  1879,  are  as  follows : 
Wheat,  2,123,968  acres,  85,218,778  bushels; 
corn,  8,087,880  acres,  114,889,127  bushels- 
oats,  986,815  acres,  29,671,281  bushels;  pota 
toes,  116,618  acres,  7,580,118  bushels;  rye, 
68,041  acres,  756,602  bushels ;  barley,  88,461 
acres,  1,265,299  bushels;  timothy,  1,686,778 
acres,  1,951,488  tons;  clover,  888,219  acres, 
888,985  tons;  tobacco,  28,076,140  pounds; 
butter,  50,882,028  pounds;  cheese,  86,401,886 
pounds;  wool,  16,890,505  pounds;  flax,  48,- 
986  acres,  474,669  bushels  seed,  12,086,088 
pounds  fiber;  sorghum,  16,805  acres,  11,909 
pounds  sugar,  1,278,048  gallons  sirup;  maple 
sugar,  2,987,288  pounds;  maple  sirup,  610,117 
gallons;  bees,  169,766 hives;  honey,  2,621,298 
pounds;  apples,  80,669,404  bushels;  peaches, 
1,476,169  bushels;  pears,  110,419  bushels. 

The  number  and  valuation  of  animals  in  the 
State,  as  returned  by  the  assessors  for  the  year 
1879,  were  as  follows : 
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The  General  ABsembly,  at  its  a4jdiirned  ses- 
aon,  adopted  a  codification  of  the  statates, 
passed  a  very  striDgent  law  to  prevent  briber/ 
or  intimidation  at  elections,  and  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Oonstitation  ea  follows: 


AjmoLB  n. 


SBOTXoir  2.  Senators  and  Bcpreaentativea  shall  be 
elected  biennially  bjr  the  electora  in  the  rospeotive 
counties  or  dl^itricts,  at  a  time  prescribed  bv  law; 
their  terau  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  Uie  first  Monday  of  January  thereafter, 
and  continue  two  years. 


men  pleas  and  district  courts  shall  be  fixed  b^  law, 
but  tne  General  Aiwembly  may  authorize  the  judges 
of  said  courts,  respectively,  to  fix  the  times  of  the  hold- 
ing of  said  courts. 

All  the  proposed  amendments  were  over* 
whelmingly  rejected  at  the  October  election. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Cincinnati,  May  28th.  The  following  ticket 
was  nominated :  For  Governor,  Charles  Foster; 
for  Lieatenant-Govemor,  Andrew  H.  Hicken* 
looper ;  for  Auditor  of  State,  John  H.  Oglevee ; 
for  Treasurer  of  State,  Joseph  Turney;  for 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  W.  W.  JohuAou ;  for 
Attorney-General,  George  E.  Nash ;  for  mem- 
ber of  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  Fulling- 
ton.    The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows : 


ABTIOLB  m. 

Sscnov  1.  The  Executive  Department  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Qovemor,  Lieutenant-Qovernor,  Seoretarv 
of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Attomey-Qenenil, 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electori  of  the  State,  at 
the  place  of  voting  for  members  of  the  Qenoral  A;*- 
sembly,  and  at  a  time  prescribed  by  law. 

▲BTIOLV  X. 

Sxcnov  i.  Township  officers  shall  bo  elected  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  annually,  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  their  respective  townjhipn,  and  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year  from  the  Monday  next  succeeding 
their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  qualified ; 
except  township  trustees,  who  shall  bo  elected  by  the 
qualmed  electors  in  the  several  townships  of  the  state 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  a.  d.  1390,  one  to  serve 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  one  for  two  yoers.  and  one 
for  three  years ;  and  on  the  first  Monoav  or  April  in 
each  year  tiioreafter,  one  trustee  shall  be  elected  to 
hold  the  office  for  three  years  from  the  Monday  next 
succeeding  his  election,  and  until  his  successor  is 
qualified. 

JUDICIAL  ARTIOLB. 

Sxenov  8.  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  nine 
common  pleas  districts,  of  which  the  coun^  of  Ham- 
ilton shaU  constitute  one,  which  districts  shall  be  of 
compact  territory,  bounded  by  county  linos,  and  said 
districts,  other  than  asid  county  of  Hamilton,  sliall, 
without  division  of  coimties,  be  further  divided  into 
subdivisions,  in  each  of  which,  and  in  said  county  of 
Hamilton,  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  electors  there- 
of, respectively,  at  least  one  jud^  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon picas  for  the  district,  ana  residing  therein.  Courts 
of  common  pleas  shall  be  held  by  one  or  more  of  these 
judges  in  every  county  of  the  district,  as  often  as  may 
ne  provided  by  law,  and  more  than  one  court  or  sit- 
ting thereof  may  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  each  dis- 
trict 

6bo.  5.  In  each  district  there  shall  be  elected,  by 
the  electors  at  large  of  such  district^  one  judge  of  the 
district  court,  by  whom  the  district  courts  in  such 
district  shall  be  held,  and  he  shall  receive  such  com* 
pensation  a*9  may  be  provided  by  law.  District  courts 
shall  be  held  in  each  county  at  least  once  everv  year. 
The  General  Assembly  may  increflse  the  number  of 
district  court  judges  to  three  in  any  district  or  dis- 
tricts, and  may  provide  for  having  a  judge  f>ro  tsm- 
pore,  to  hold  any  court  whenever  necessary  bv  reason 
of  the  fulure,  disqualification,  absence,  or  sickness  of 
any  judge ;  and  the  amount  of  pay  allowed  a  judge 
vnport  may  be  deducted  frt>m  the  salarv  of  any 

Ewhoeo  de&ult  oauses  the  necessity  or  having 
.  V  Uaipor$  judge.    The  times  of  holding  oom« 


Xetoked.  That  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio,  i 
affirming  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  its  adopted  faith 
heretofore  proclaimed,  especially  pledgee  itself  anew 
to  the  maintenance  oi  free  suffrage,  equal  right*^  the 
unity  of  the  nation,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
Government  in  all  matters  placed  by  the  Constitution 
under  its  controL 

Sttoliwlf  That  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  people  in 
the  exercise  of  their  power  through  the  ballot- bK)x  to 
arrest  the  mad  career  of  the  party  now  controlling  both 
branches  of  Congress,  under  the  domination  of  a  ma- 
jority of  men  laUily  in  aims  against  the  Government, 
and  now  plotting  to  regain  through  the  power  of  legis- 
lation the  cauae  which  thoy  lost  in  the  field,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  State  sovereignty  by  the  over- 
throw of  national  supremacy. 

Utaolved.  That  U|6  ]>emocratic  party,  having  com- 
mitted itself  to  an  attempt  to  breuL  up  the  Govern- 
ment by  refbsing  to  appropriate  to  their  legitimate 
objects  the  public  moneys  already  collected  m>m  the 
people  unless  the  Executive  shall  give  his  official  sig- 
nature to  measures  which  he  conscientiously  disap- 
proves—measures  plainly  intended  to  allow  a  free 
course  to  fraud,  violence,  and  corruption  in  the  na- 
tional elections,  and  to  impair  the  constitutional  su- 
premacy of  the  nation— deserves  Uie  condemnation  of 
every  honest  and  law-abiding  dtisen. 

Jatoh^dy  Thatthepresent  extra  session  of  Congress, 
thus  compelled  bv  Democratic  conspirators,  has  been 
prolon^a  beyond  all  posuble  excuse,  not  only  to  the 
depletion  of  the  Treasury,  but  also  to  the  grave  detri- 
ment of  everv  industrial  and  commercial  interest  of 
the  countiT,  by  uncalled-for  a^tation  of  the  several 
questions,  mr  persistent  efforts  m  hostility  to  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  already  happily  aocom- 
plisned,  by  constantlv  tampering  witn  a  currency  sys- 
tem unsurpassed  in  the  world,  by  reopening  and  stim- 
ulating sectional  controverey,  especiallv  through  the 
avowed  determination  to  repeal  aU  war  legislation,  and 
by  seeking  to  inaugurate  a  reactionary  revolution  de- 
sismod  to  restore  full  power  to  a  sohd  South  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Government. 

Remhed^  That  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Government  by  the  Kepublican  party,  in  accomplish- 
ing the  great  work  of  the  resumption  of  spede  pay- 
ments, in  restoring  our  currency  to  par  value,  in  great- 
ly reducing  the  burden  of  the  national  debt,  m  refund- 
ing a  larve  proportion  of  the  same  at  a  rate  of  interest 
one  third  less  than  the  former  rate,  therebv  alone  sav- 
ing to  the  Treasury  $18,000,000  a^ear,  ana  in  enhano- 
ing  the  national  credit  to  a  stanmng  never  before  at- 
tained, is  a  source  of  just  pride  to  the  Republicans  of 
Ohio,  and  deserves  the  warm  approbation  of  the 
American  people. 

Hetolvidy  That  this  perpetual  disturbance  of  the 
country  in  response  to  the  condliatoiy  course  of  the 
Administration  should  by  the  judgment  of  the  people 
be  thoroughly  condomneoL 

Jietolved,  That  the  Domocmtic  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  from  O'Connor  reforms 
of  oar  public  InHtitutions  xesulting  in  scandals  un* 
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numbered  and  miflchiofe  nnmeMured,  to  ontraeeoiis 
ftttempto  to  reverao  the  will  of  the  people  as  declared 
by  their  suflrages,  and  foisting  upon  them  laniilative 
tuurpation,  defeated  candidates  for  local  omces  in 
plaoo  of  tlioee  dul^  elected  by  the  lawful  and  unques- 
tioned ballots  cast  in  the  interest  oi  honeat  an4  decent 
home  govemmcDt,  merits  the  moat  indignant  rebuke 
of  every  intelligent  voter  of  the  State. 

£etolvedy  That  the  memories  of  our  dead  heroes  who 
gave  their  lives  to  save  the  nation  ftom  destruction 
protect  against  the  expulsion  of  thmr  living  comrades 
fVom  pumio  offices  to  gratify  the  partisan  purposes  of 
tiie  dominant  party  in  Congress. 

Maolc4d.  That  we  send  greeting  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Bepuolican  members  of 
Congress,  and  we  cordially  thank  and  honor  them  for 
the  firm  and  patriotio  stand  they  have  t«ken  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  designs  of  the  majority  of  the  present 
Congress,  and  we  nereby  pledge  them  our  earnest  and 
undivided  support. 

The  Deraooratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Oolambus,  June  4th,  and  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing ticket:  For  Governor,  Thomas  Ewing; 
for  Lientenant-Goyernor,  A.  V.  Rice ;  for  Trea- 
surer, Anthony  Howells ;  for  Auditor,  Charles 
Reemelin;  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  W. 
J.  Gilmore ;  for  Attorney- General,  Isaiah  Pil- 
lars ;  for  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Patrick  O^Mari^.  The  foUowing  platform  was 
adopted : 

Besohedy  That  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  demand  free 
and  fhir  elections,  and  to  that  end  denounce  all  inter- 
ference with  elections  by  the  military  power ;  that  the 
experience  of  this  and  other  countries  nas  abundantly 
proved  that  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  polls  is  de- 
structive of  the  n^edom  of  the  elections,  and  is  inoom- 
Satible  with  the  existence  of  free  institutions ;  that  the 
iws  enacted  by  Congress  which,  under  the  pretense  of 
regulating  the  manner  of  Congressional  elections,  inter- 
fore  with  the  election  of  State  officers  and  overthrow  the 
laws  of  the  State  governing  the  choice  of  such  officers, 
are  unoonstitutionial,  and  for  that  reason  ought  to  be 
repealed ;  that  they  are  instrumentalities  of  fraud,  force, 
and  corruption,  by  which  the  party  in  power  uses  the 
money  of  the  people  to  corrupt,  and  thouMmds  of  irre- 
sponsible officers  to  harass  and  coerce  the  voters,  and 
especially  bv  force  and  iVaud  to  deprive  our  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  right  to  vote ;  and  ror  these  reasons  also, 
■aid  laws  ouicht  to  be  immediately  repealed. 

Jiesolvedy  That  impartial  juries  are  essential  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  thereby  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty ;  that  no  man  can  be  secure  in  his  per- 
son or  property  when  the  juries  are  **  packed  "  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  for  de8{x>tic  and  partisan 
purposes ;  that  under  the  Federal  jurv  laws,  now  in 
existence,  iuries  have  been  so  ^* packed**  and  con- 
trolled, ana  that  the  highest  interests  of  justice  and 
free  government  require  that  these  laws  be  champed  so 
as  to  secure  &ir,  impartial,  and  independent  juries  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

Beiolvedf  That  the  Bepublican  minority  in  Con- 
gress,  by  ref\ising  to  vote  supplies  to  mamtain  the 
Government  unless  the  miyonty  would  agree  to  the 
use  of  troops  at  the  polls,  and  abo  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  unconstitutional,  corrupting,  violent,  and  un- 
just election  laws  aforesaid ;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  his  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto 
power,  in  order  to  perpetuate  said  laws  and  the  use  of 
armed  men  at  the  polls,  have  shown  a  spirit  of  faction 
and  a  devotion  to  party  success  instead  of  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  its  Constitution 
and  liberties,  that  demand  the  condemnation  of  the 
whole  American  people. 

BeBolff&d^  Tliat  President  Hayes,  by  his  frequent  in- 
terposition of  the  veto  in  order  to  defeat  legislation  that 
was  plainly  constitutional,  that  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  independence  of  any  other  department  of  the 
Government,  and  had  received  the  most  mature  con- 


sideration of  Congress,  has  shown  an  utter  disrepard 
of  the  considerations  and  prindples  that  induced  the 
insertion  of  the  veto  power  in  the  Constitution,  and  a 
like  disreffard  of  the  wishes  and  weUare  of  tie  people. 

BetolvMj  That  we  dedare  it  as  the  aense  of  the  i>e- 
mocracy  ot  Ohio  that  not  a  dollar  should  be  appropri* 
ated  by  Congress  to  pay  soldiers,  marshals,  dcputr 
marshius.  or  supervisors  of  election,  to  interfere  witn 
or  control  the  elections. 

Jiuolvtdy  That  the  efibrts  of  the  fiepublican  party  to 
open  and  keep  alive  the  war  feeling  between  the  North 
and  South  ore  to  be  oondenmed  by  every  lover  of  his 
country. 

Beaolv^df  That  we  resfflrm  the  ilnandal  principles 
heretofore  advocated  by  the  Democratic  paitv  of  Onio, 
that  the  issue  of  money  in  any  form,  and  tne  regula- 
tion thereof,  belong  to  the  General  Government  auone, 
and  ought  not  to  Iw  delegated  or  intrusted  to  individu- 
als or  corporations ;  that  we  therefore  oppose  the  per- 
petuation of  the  present  national  banking  system,  as  a 
means  of  control  over  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
demand  the  gradual  substitution  of  Treasury  notes  for 
national-bonk  currency,  to  be  made  receivable  for  all 
dues  and  a  iegid  tender  oouallv  with  coin,  such  Gov- 
ernment issues  to  be  regulatea  upon  principles  estab- 
lished by  legislation  or  oigonic  law,  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  stability  of  value. 

Heaolved^  That  after  changing  the  valuation  of  oU 
property  from  tiie  scale  of  paper  money,  by  which  tlie 
heavy  Durdens  of  debt  now  resting  upon  the  people 
were  created,  to  the  former  level  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
diange  then  made  in  the  metallic  standard  itself,  by  the 
d^nonetization  of  silver,  was  a  monstrous  fraud  upon 
the  people,  cunningly  devised  in  tiie  interests  of  the 
holers  of  Donds^that  should  be  condemned  as  in  rio- 
lation  of  every  principle  of  honest  dealing,  and  a  covert 
assault  upon  the  frinaamental  rights  of  property ;  and 
we  therefore  demand  the  fUl  restoration  of  silver  to  its 
original  place  as  a  money  metal,  the  same  as  gold. 

Jiesohtd^  That  the  rapid  increase  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  Government  under  the  present  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  excite  the  serious  apprehension 
of  the  people.  ^We  demand  that  the  frirtner  increase 
of  the  bonaed  debt  in  time  of  peace  be  stopped,  and  it 
be  put  in  process  of  extinction. 

Jiegohea,  Thai  the  attack  made  upon  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  the  Bepublican  platform  is  wholly  undeserved, 
and  that  the  Le^Iature,  in  its  arduous  work  of  codi- 
fying the  laws  of  the  State,  in  the  reduction  of  fees  and 
salaries  of  county  officers,  and  the  possage  of  a  law  to 

Srotect  the  ballot-box  and  prevent  bribery  at  elections, 
eservee  the  commendation  <^  the  people  of  the  State. 
Jietolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
maintain  to  its  flillest  extent  the  doctrine  that  a  man 
may.  in  good  faitii,  change  his  habitation  and  become 
a  citizen  of  any  other  country.  We  should  protect  in 
every  part  of  the  world  all  our  naturalized  citizens  as 
we  would  our  native-bom,  and  should  resist  all  im- 
proper claixns  upon  them  by  the  ffovemments  to  which 
they  no  longer  owe  allegiance.  We  demand  that  ex- 
isting treaties  wltii  idl  foreign  ffovcmments  be  riddly 
enforced,  and  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  nt>m 
the  German  Empire  a  fUUer  recognition  of  the  ri^ht 
of  expatriation,  ond  of  the  right  of  our  naturalized  citi- 
zens returning  or  having  property  there,  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  existmg  between  ua. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Resoln- 
tiona  submitted  the  following  additional  reso- 
lution : 

BeioUfed,  That  we  request  the  Democratic  members 
of  Congress  not  to  vote  any  appropriation  to  anv  aim j 
until  a  provision  shall  have  been  made  that  such  armj 
shall  not  be  employed  to  influence  or  intimidate  peo- 
ple at  the  polls. 

This  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  heavy  vote. 

The  National  (Greenback-Labor)  SUte  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Columbus  June  4th,  while 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  was  in 
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0IOIL   The  proceedings  were  inharrooDioiifl,  bnt  Baited  in  the  election  of  all  the  Republican  can* 

the  following  ticket  was  finally  nominated  :  didates,  the  vote  being  as  follows : 

For  Governor,  General  A.  Sannders  Piatt ;  for  y^i^  oovirxor. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Hugo  Prejrer;  for  Au-         ch-tot  Fortr,  R«pabiicaD m,m 

ditor,  Andrew  Roy;    for  Treasurer,  Charles         TbomM  Ewtng.  Democnt 8i9,ifti 

Jenkins ;  for  Supreme  Judge,  A.  M.  Jackson ;         ^-  5.-  giJ^J'JjMpjSSSti'  n I*iS 

for  Attorney-General,  James  R.  Groghan ;  for  "        ~       ^° ^ 

member  of  Board  ot  Public  Works,  George  A,  «>»  lieciinant^ovkiwob. 

Piatt.    The  following  platform  was  adopted :  ^2f^,  ^  Hickeniooper,  Bepubikxa 88M40 

_,_      --    ,       ,  -,         ■•/•»*  »  M  .  A.  V.  KI06.  llomoont 819,469 

The  National-Green baok-Labor  part/  of  Ohio,  m  Uugo  Pnyer,  UrMobaek V,.')66 

convention  aaMmbled,  adopt  the  following  declaration  J.  W.  flharpt  ProbiblUoD 4*884 

of  principles  as  our  platform,  and  go  before  the  people 

theieon  with  the  ooii:jicloa9nos8  of  thereby  performing  '*'■  additoii. 

a  saored  duty  to  our  fellow  American  dtwens,  as  sov-  J.  H.  OgtoTM,  Bepabllcan 88^184 

ereinisofaftw  republic:  '      C.  B«m«llii.  l>«inoo«t 8i.,44a 

I'^.the^^tionanddis^ibutionof  dvu  and  i>o-  ^j"?.22;g^I^Mi&:::::::::::::::::  'iSr 

Utioal  nghti  and  orivilo^jes  there  should  be  no  favont-  — «-»,  *  .^u  vim»w                             -..oei 

ism  on  account  or  birth,  color,  creed,  or  financial  con-  jor  trkasurkk. 

*^SSP*  n  in  *    v     ij   J  1  Joseph  Turner,  RepubUcaa 88^8T0 

The  General  Goverament  should  issue  an  ample  A.How«ilt,  Democrat 817,1B4 

volume  of  full  le^al-tonder  ourrency  to  meet  the  needs  C.  Jenkins,*  Oreeobeck ','.','.[    1 1|^22 

ofthecountry  andtopromotly  pay  allof  itsdcbts.  jOliis  fiklr,Proiiloltion 4«848 

We  rocoimize  the  deplorable  commoreial  and  indus-  .^.  ,,t,v«-  ^.  <i.,«».^.. 

trial  condition  of  our  country  as  something  appalling  »^*  '^^*  ®'  supaniE  coubt. 

to  contemplate,  and  we  unhesitatingly  hold  the  old  W.  W.  Johnaon,  EepuUiosn 886,008 

parties  responsible  for  the  nofiirious  knd  ruinous  pol-  y-i*  ^SS!!;!:  ^1S!?>J *}^St 

{^pureueSTand  point  to  their  record  as  fhu  and  com-  t;uLdtagTriSES°cS^:::::-:::::::::^  'i;gi 

plote  evideoci^  to  the  people  that  it  is  folly  to  hope  for  ^^ 

relief  fimm  either ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  chaigo  this  for  attorxiet-oxnebal. 

suffering  and  degradation  as  the  reault  of  the  legis-  O.  K.  Nsab,  Bepablicon 888,100 

lation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  being  solely  in  laaiah  Piikis,  Democrat!  *.  \V.'.'.'.V...\..'.    !  .*  816,778 

the  interest  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy  and  corrupt  J.  B.  Oroghan,  Greenback.. 11,165 

corporations.  8.  B.  Foster,  frehibltion 4^818 

The  funding  of  the  national  debt  into  long-time  ^.  -*w.»«  a.  »«»«««  »^i>Ta 

bonds,  to  be  pfid  over  and  over  in  the  form  of  interest,  ***»  ■®^*"  ^  '^""^  '^®»"- 

absorbing  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  making  business  £•  ISJP^^Jwv,  Bepabttcsn S?^^! 

prosperity  an  impossibility,  redudnz  the  h&orer  to  a  L2^I*?V^S"nS;lwi; ^li^JS 

con^onofsenfi^  2^^S*2iMu^^:::;;::;:::::::  'tJS 

of  the  nation  subservient  to  the  mterests  of  the  bond- 

of  intelligent  and  honest  men.  Wo  are  inflexibly  op-  Swit2»rUnd  the  Old  Catholic  movement  ap- 
posed to  the  issue  Inr  the  Qovemment  of  interest-bear-  pears  to  have  lost  gronnd  during  the  year 
ing  bonds  of  aay  description  for  any  purposje  what-  1879,  while  in  Austria  some  progress  was  made 

A  tariff  amplT  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  Amen-  In  Germany,  the  Synod  was  held  as  in  for- 

oan  industries  should  be  maintained  till  a  ft«e  flnancial  mer  years  at  Bonn,  where  the  Bishop  of  the 

system  may  have  shown  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  tax  Church,  Dr.  Reinkens,  resides.     It  was  less 

^Autta  re'5S?ue^^^^  «"<^°f^  than  any  of  the  five  previous  Synods, 

and  a  graduated  income  tax  substituted.  ^W  ^^  pnests  and  42  laymen  bemg  present 

We  demand  the  immediate  calling  in  and  payment  The  usual  statistical  report  on  the  condition  of 

of  all  United  States  bonds  m  full  le^-tender  money,  the  Church  was  not  presented  this  year.    The 

We  demand  an  Mualizationofbounto  for  soldiers.  Bishop  in  his  opening  address  admitted  that 

We  denounce  all  references  to  our  late  civil  war  of  a  ai.^^  "V^  j  v^  "^     .  *   \i         ^                  . 

malicious  and  insulting  nature  as  revolutionary  and  *"®'®  "***  "^^  dnnng  the  past  year  no  m- 

wholly  inconsistent  Wiethe  principles  of  f^  govern-  orease  of  number,  but  stated  that  there  had 

ment,  and  antagonistic  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  not  been  either  a  retrogression.    He  was  still 

motto:  "  United  we  stand,  divided  we  ftll."  very  bopeftd  respecting  the  future  prospects 

A  platform  reported  by  the  minority  of  the  of  the  Church.    It  was  resolved  to  establish  a 

Committee  on  Resolutions  called  out  bitter  dis-  pension  fund  for  invalided  priests.    Next  year 

cussion,  and  when  it  was  voted  down  a  num-  no  Synod  will  be  held,  but  a  Church  Congress, 

ber  of  delegates  left  the  Convention.     They  either  at  Heidelberg  or  Mannheim.   The  Syno- 

issued  a  circular  repudiating  its  action,  and  dal  Council,  which  remains  in  power  until  the 

calling  a  meeting  for  conference  in  Toledo  on  meeting  of  the  next  Synod,  will  consist  of  the 

the  24th  of  June.    At  that  meeting  the  action  Bishop,  Professor    Schulte   (Vice-President), 

of  the  Columbus  Convention  was  repudiated,  Professors  Enoodl,  Weber,  and  Michelis,  one 

and  a  number  of  resolations  were  adopted,  but  parish  priest,  and  four  other  laymen.     The 

no  attempt  to  nominate  a  State  ticket  was  Church   suffers    considerably  from  want  of 

made.  funds,  and  the  Bishop  stated  that  several  offers 

The  Prohibitionists  had  a  fall  ticket  in  the  from  excellent  priests  had  therefore  to  be  de* 

field.  olined.    Two  students  were  studying  theology 

The  election  was  held  October  14th,  and  re-  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Bonn.    The  three 
VOL.  xix.'46    A 
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Old  Gatholio  professors  of  this  facaltj,  who  ica,  and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  to  that 
last  year  withdrew  from  the  Synod  because  effect.    1  he  President  of  the  Synodal  Coancil, 
they  disapproved  the  abolitioD  of  priestly  celi-  Landamman  Keller  of  Aareau,  resigned  his 
bacy,  had  continued  to  keep  aloof  from  active  post  on  account  of  old  age.    He  was  succeeded 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Ohurch.    For  oy  Herr  Philippi  of  Basle, 
the  same  reason,  most  of  the  priests  and  con-  The  Old  Catholics  of  Austria  had  at  the  he- 
gregations  of  Bavaria  have  suspended  their  ginning  of  1879  three  congregations,  organized 
relations  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Synod.    Dr.  according  to  law  and  therefore  recognized  by: 
Ddllinger,  wlio  has  never  sympathized  with  the  state,  at  Vienna,    Ried,  and  AVamsdorf.) 
the  organization  of  an  independent  Church,  Being  as  yet  without  a  bishop,  they  were  doubt- 
contents  himself  with  protesting  against  the  ful  whether  they  had  the  rignt  to  call  a  Synod ; 
Vatican  Council,  and  takes  no  active  part  in  but  their  legal   adviser,  Professor  Schulte  of 
the  building  up  of  an  Old  Gatholio  Church.  Bonn,  accorded  to  them  the  right  of  constitut- 
He  resisted,  however,  the  efforts  made  by  an  ing  themselves    *'  an    extraordinary   Synod.*' 
Austrian  prelate,  at  the  special  request  of  the  This  Synod  met  at  Vienna  on  July  6th,  simul- 
Pope,  and  by  Archbishop  Steichele  of  Munich,  taneously  with  the  Synods  of  Germany  and 
his  former  pupil,  to  induce  him  to  rejoin  tho  Switzerland.     A  provisional  Synodal  Council 
communion    of   Rome.      The  Old    Catholic  was  constituted,  with  Dr.  Under,  a  member  of 
Church  lost  in  1879  some  of  its  most  distin-  the  Vienna  Town  Council,  as  President,  and 
guished   members,  as  Professor   Huber  (see  the  three  priests  of  the  Church  and  three  other 
OBrruABiES,  Fobeiqn)  and   Classen    Eappel-  laymen   as  members.     Subject  to  ratification 
maun.  by  a  future  Synod,  the  Synodal  Council  adopt- 
The  Synod  of  the  *' Christian  Catholics"  of  ed  for  Austria  the  reforms  thus  far  introduced 
Switzerland  held  its  fifth  annual  session  on  by  the  German  and  Swiss  Synods.    These  re- 
June  5t;h  at  Solothurn,  the  capital  of  the  can-  forms  are  classified  under  eight  heads:  1.  The 
ton  of  the  same  name.    The  Ohurch  has  begun  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  outer  govem- 
and  will  continue  to  suffer  great  losses  in  prop-  ment  of  the  Church,  popular  election  of  the 
erty  and  power  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  clergy,   etc. ;    2.  Confession  to  be  voluntary, 
consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  Ro-  not  compulsory  ;  8.  Freedom  of  the  clergy  to 
man  Catholics  rthose  who  adhere  to  the  reso-  marry ;  4.  Use  of  the  national  tongue  in  the 
lutions  of  the  Vatioan  Council)  to  accept  the  liturgy  and  all  ecclesiastical  ofiSces ;  5.  Fasting 
church  law  of  tiie  canton,  which  proviaes  for  and  abstinence  to  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  ob- 
an  election  of  all  priests  by  popular  suffrage,  ligation;  6.  Reduction  of  superfluous  festivals; 
and  subjects  them  to  a  redleotion  every  six  7.  Reforms  in  the  matter  of  indul^nces,  the 
years.    At  the  first  election  which  took  place  veneration  of  pictures  and  relics,  religions  pro-< 
in  the  Catholic  parishes,  the  Roman  Catholics  cessions,  etc. ;   8.  Abolition  of  mass-stipends: 
refused  to  take  part,  and  thus  nearly  all  the  and  all  payments  for  spiritual  functions.    The 
parishes  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Old  Synodal  Council  was  instructed  to  take  the 
Catholics.    The  latter,  though  in  power,  con-  necessary  steps  to  obtain  from  the  Reichsrath 
stitnte  only  a  minority  in  most  of  the  parishes,  an  apT>ropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Old 
and  must  be  prepared  to  lose  most  of  tiiem  Catholic  Church,  and  further  to  make  the  ne- 
whenever  the  Roman  Catholics  conclude  to  ex-  cessary  preparaticm  for  the  future  election  of  a 
ercise  their  right  of  voting.     In  this  way  some  bishop. 

parishes  have  already  been  lost,  and  others  In  France,  the  first  Old  Catholic  congrega- 
will  follow.  Bishop  Herzog  reported  this  year  tion  has  at  last  been  organized  in  Paris  by 
the  number  of  parishes  as  56  (against  61  in  Father  Hyacinthe  (M.  Loyson).  As  long  as  the 
1878),  and  the  number  of  priests  as  72  (against  French  Church  has  no  bishops  of  her  own,  it 
75  in  1878).  The  number  of  students  of  theol-  has  been  arranged  between  H.  Loyson  on  the 
ogy  in  the  Old  Catholic  theoloincal  faculty  of  one  hand,  and  the  Anglican  bishops  of  £ng- 
Berne  was  11.  Communion  in  both  kinds,  land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  take  a  spe- 
which  by  the  Synod  of  1878  was  declared  per-  cial  interest  in  tlie  Old  Catholic  movement  in 
roissible,  has  since  been  introduced  in  the  can-  France,  on  the  other,  that  the  Primus  of  Scot- 
tons  of  Geneva  and  Neufch&tel;  the  parishes  of  land  shall  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction.  As 
the  other  cantons  have  thus  far  retained  com-  delegate  of  the  Primus,  Bishop  Herzog  of 
munion  in  one  kind.  A  lively  discussion  took  Switzerland  in  Jnly  administereid  the  sacra- 
place  this  year  on  the  subject  of  a  revised  French  ment  of  confirmation  to  seven  persons.  Over 
missal.  It  has  been  approved  by  M.  Michaud,  six  hundred  names  were  inscribed  in  Paris  as 
the  most  prominent  man  of  the  Church  in  adherents  to  the  programme  of  Catholic  re- 
French  Switzerland,  who  strongly  leans  toward  form  issued  by  M.  Loyson  in  February,  1879. 
a  union  with  the  Greek  Church;  but  Bishop  He  was  assisted  in  Paris  by  two  priests. 
Herzog  condemned  the  attempt,  and  only  con-  OREGON.  The  progress  of  Oregon  by  the 
ceded  that  the  manual  was  not  un-Catholio,  gradual  increase  of  population  and  Uie  patient 
and  recommended  the  Synod  to  refer  it  back  development  of  its  material  resources,  during 
to  the  Genevese  for  better  consideration.  The  the  last  ten  years,  presents  some  remarkable 
Synod  desired  to  enter  into  a  closer  union  with  results.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1868 
*tlie  Anglican  Churches  of  England  and  Amer-  was  80,161 ;  and  that  of  some  of  the  towns 
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was:  Portland,  6,717;  Saletn,  1,200;  Albany,  oonsiderablj  higher.    In  the  kat  hanrest  jear, 

856;  Astoria,  656.    In  eastern  Oregon  there  ending  Angast  1,  1878,  there  were  exported  to 

were  then  scarcely  10,000  persons.    Two  years  all  countries,  inclading  San  Francisco,  British 

later,  on  January  1,  1870,  the  State's  popnla-  Colombia,  and  Pucret  Soand,  852,161  centals  of 

tion  was  90,988,  while  the  number  of  mhabi-  wheat,  including  tlour,  of  the  aggregate  value 

tants  in  Portland,  owing  to  the  building  of  the  of  $5,685,156.    Estimated  by  tons,  there  were 

east  and  west  side  railroads,  had  increased  to  exported  to  Great  Britain  alone  in  1878-'74 

11,103  on  January  1,  1872.    From  that  time  49,469  tons  of  wheat,  increased  next  year  to 

to  the  end  of  1874  very  little  increase  was  64,989  tons;  the  year  ending  August  1,  1876, 

made  in  the  population  of  Portland  or  of  the  79,911  tons;  1877,  112,697  tons;  while  to  all 

State.    Portland  had  on  January  1,  1874,  12,-  countries  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  1878, 

459  inhabitants,  while  the  State's  population  there  were  exported  176,000  tons  of  wheat,  in- 

aggre;^ated  95,673  persons  that  year.     From  eluding  flour.  A  corresponding  increase  during 

1875  to  1878  both  the  population  of  the  State,  the  next  ten  years  will  make  Oregon  take  ranic 

Portland,  and  Astoria  had  increased  wonder-  among  the  greatest  wheat-producing  States  in 

fully.    Oregon  was  then  estimated  to  contain  the  Union. 

160,000  persons,  Portland  very  nearly  20,000,  The  tonnage  in  like  manner  has  been  in- 
and  Astoria  1,800.  But  the  most  rapid  stride  creasing  each  year  since  1868.  In  that  year 
in  population  was  in  eastern  Oregon.  In  1874  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  in 
the  entire  number  of  white  persons  therein  Columbia  River  was  19,966,  and  of  those  de- 
amounted  to  only  12,000,  and  official  statistics  parting  16,022,  including  steamers  to  and  from 
show  that  there  are  now  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Han  IVancisco;  whereas  in  1876  the  arrivals 
eastern  Washington  Territory  close  upon  50,-  amounted  to  56,882  tons  register,  and  the  de- 
003  persons.  partures  to  76,617,  an  increase  of  800  per  cent. 
The  tables  of  grain  exports,  prepared  from  on  arrivals  and  nearly  400  per  cent,  on  depar- 
the  statistics  of  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade  tures  daring  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  1868 
by  its  Secretary,  William  Reid,  show  that  dur-  47  vessels  went  to  sea  over  the  bar  of  the  Go- 
ing the  year  ending  January  1,  1868,  Oregon  lumbia  River;  106  in  1874,  carrying  71,012 
exported  120,980  barrels  of  flour,  and  only  45,-  tons;  108  in  1875,  carrying  184,500  tons;  281 
810  centals  of  wheat,  none  of  which  was  sent  in  1876,  carrying  154,459  tons ;  and  256  in  1877. 
to  foreign  countries.  This  was  considered  a  carrying  282,897  tons ;  while  in  1868  the  total 
remarkable  increase  over  the  year  ending  Jann-  tonnage  carried  to  sea  by  all  classes  of  vessels 
ary  1,  1867,  when  only  29,811  barrels  of  flour  was  28,867.  The  river  tonnage  shows  eonal 
were  exported.  In  1869  the  total  values  of  development.  In  1868  there  were  received  at 
wheat  and  flour  exports  amounted  to  $589,872.  Portland  by  river-steamers  418,968  sacks  of 
In  1870  Ore;^on  began  to  do  a  direct  foreign  flour  and  55^868  sacks  of  wheat,  and  there  were 
trade  with  Europe,  and  dispatched  from  the  then  only  nme  steamers  engaged  in  the  carry- 
Columbia  River  12  vessels  with  189,892  cen-  ing  trade  on  the  rivers,  with  a  registered  ton- 
tals  of  wheat,  of  the  value  of  $879,618.  The  nage  of  2,179.  In  1875  the  Oregon  Steam 
united  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  all  conn-  Navigation  Company,  Oregon  Steamship  Oom- 
tries  in  that  year  amoanted  to  $1,050,522.  In  pany,  and  Willamette  Transportation  Company 
the  snoceeding  year,  1871-*72,  there  were  dis-  na4  together  82  steamers  and  barges,  witn  an 
patched  to  Europe  12  shins  of  larger  tonnage,  aggregate  tonnage  of  18,698  alone ;  in  addition 
with  242,759  centals  of  wheat,  of  the  value  of  to  which  other  individuals  then  owned  12 
$531,689.  So  successful  had  these  ventures  be-  smaller  steamers,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
come  that  in  the  next  year  the  foreign  exports  of  2,478.  In  1878  the  river-steamers  plying  on 
wheat  were  more  tlian  doubled,  as  in  1872-'73  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers,  including 
there  were  dispatched  to  Europe  24  vessels  with  three  steam-tugs  on  the  Columbia  bar,  num- 
509,430  centals  of  wheat.  The  next  year,  1878  bered  72,  with  an  aggregate  registered  tonnage 
-74,  Oregon  tried  the  export  of  flour  to  Europe,  of  25,089 ;  in  addition  to  which  there  were  20 
and  shipped  97,600  barrels  and  999,882  centals  river-barges,  of  the  united  tonnage  of  5,661. 
of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  54  vessels.  The  productions  raised  by  the  fanning  popula- 
receiving  in  return  therefor  $2,485,794.  The  tion  reauired  greater  facilities  of  transporto- 
totol  receipts  from  wheat  and  flour  exports  in  tion  ana  new  steamers  each  year.  To  these 
that  year  amounted  to  $4,037,008 — an  increase  have  been  added  two  railroads,  250  miles  in 
in  two  years  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  length,  which  bring  to  Portland  daily  large 
other  State.  Inl874-'75  there  were  dispatched  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  produce, 
to  Europe,  China,  and  Australia  78  vessels.  Up  to  January,  1868,  the  whole  of  the  export 
with  1,299,818  centals  of  wheat  and  116,000  trade,  except  to  Puget  Sound  and  Honolulu, 
barrels  of  flour,  in  addition  to  826,822  centals  was  with  San  Francisco.  According  to  the 
of  wheat  exported  to  California  and  other  manifests  of  the  cargoes  of  all  the  steamers  and 
countries^-the  total  exports,  reducing  flour  to  coasters  from  Oregon  to  the  Qolden  Gate,  the 
wheat,  that  year,  1875-'76,  being  2,568,589  value  of  merchandise  then  exported  was  $1,- 
centals.  The  year  ending  August  1,  1877,  did  678,798;  while  the  shipments  by  Wells,  Fargo 
not  show  any  increase  of  exports  in  quantity  &  Co.,  from  Oregon  mmes,  of  gold  dust,  bars, 
over  the  preceding  year,  but  the  values  were  coin,  and  treasure,  a  record  of  which  was  then 
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aooarately  kept,  amoiinted  to  $1,001,000.    In  only  one  third  of  the  foreign  imports  come 

1869  and  1870  these  gold  shipments  fell  off,  direct  to  Portland — the  other  two  thirds  com- 
and  in  their  place  there  were  shipped  increased  ing  via  San  Francisco,  where  the  duties  are 
gnantities  of  produce  and  merchandise,  until  paid.  It  is  therefore  impossihle  to  give  a  eor- 
K>r  the  year  endii^  August  1,  1875,  the  prod-  rect  detail  of  the  import  trade  and  contrast  the 
ace  exports  to  San  Francisco  amounted  in  value  same  with  the  exports.  The  export  trade  with 
to  $4,106,025;  1877,  to  $5,829,192;  and  1878,  China  and  Australia  has  fallen  off,  and  the  car- 
lo $6,134,491.  In  1873  and  1874  the  passen-  goes  of  lumher  formerly  shipped  to  those  coun- 
ger  traffic  hy  the  ocean-steamers  hetween  San  tries  are  now  dispatched  from  Puget  Sound. 
Francisco  and  Portland  had  fallen  off  consid-  One  vast  gain  to  the  commerce  of  Oregon  has 
erably,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  years  been  the  dissemination  of  information  during 
Oregon  had  not  gained  more  than  800  to  1,000  the  last  five  years  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Co- 
per year  of  arrivals  over  departures.    From  lumbia  bar. 

August  1,  1875,  to  August  1,  1876,  a  manifest  The  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  has  been 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  passenger  travel,  no  lees  remarkable.  In  1868  prairie  and  fair 
During  that  year  the  State  Board  of  Immigra-  improved  farming  lands  in  Linn,  Lane,  and 
tion  reported  to  the  Legislature  a  gain  of  Tamhill  Counties,  and  generally  over  the  Wil- 
li,21 3  persons  in  population  for  the  twenty  lamette  Valley,  could  easily  be  obtained  at  from 
months  preceding  August  1,  1876,  of  which  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  while  distant  brush-land, 
it  was  ascertained  that  9,668  hod  come  by  the  or  what  is  now  called  oak-grub  land,  was  sell- 
ocean-steamers  via  San  Francisco.  From  An-  ing  at  $3  to  $4  per  acre.  TV  hen  the  Oregon 
gust  1,  1876,  to  August  1,  1877,  tiie  total  nnm-  and  California  and  Oregon  Central  Railroads 
ber  of  persons  who  arrived  by  ocean-steamerq  were  built,  farm-lands  were  sold  at  what  were 
at  Portilani],  excluding  soldiers,  Chinamen,  and  then  considered  speculative  prices,  $25  to  $80 
children  under  three  years,  numbered  12,843 ;  per  acre ;  and  afterward,  in  1872  and  1878,  a 
and  during  the  year  1878  the  estimated  gain  in  reaction  took  place,  and  prices  of  fair  farming 
population  to  the  State  of  Oregon  was  upward  lands  fell  to  $20  per  acre.  This  did  not  long 
of  20,000,  the  most  of  whom  arrived  per  Ore-  continue,  however ;  and  in  1875,  1876,  1877, 
gon  steamers  via  San  Francisco.  and  1878,  prices  kept  gradually  advancing,  and 
The  commerce  of  the  State  has  shown  equal  instead  of  large  tracts,  as  was  common  in  1872 
improvement.  Before  1868  the  shipments  of  and  1873,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
gold  dust,  bars,  and  treasure  formed  in  value  viduala,  unable,  as  they  were  then,  to  cultivate 
three  fourths  of  all  the  exports  of  Oregon ;  but  the  same,  now  a  majority  of  the  best  farming 
these  gold  shipments  gradually  declined  until  landsintiieWillamette  Valley  are  held  in  tracts 
1872,  when  the  amount  was  quite  small  In  of  160  to  320  acres,  and  at  firm  prices  of  $30  to 
1868  the  total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  $40,  and  occasionally,  as  around  Albany  and  Sa- 
Columbia  Biver  amounted  to  $1,780,408 ;  in  lem,  at  $50  to  $60  per  acre.    High  oak-landsi 

1870  there  was  very  little  increase,  but  in  1873  which  in  1870  commanded  $5  per  acre,  can  not 
the  gross  exports  of  merchandise  amounted  to  so  easily  now  be  obtained  in  advantageous 
$4,124,606,  excluding  treasure.  The  dutiable  localities  at  less  than  $12  to  $15  per  acre; 
imports  from  foreign  countries  rose  from  $90,-  while  hill  cleared  lands,  which  were  then  re- 
500  in  1860  to  $809,540  in  1872,  while  the  for-  garded  as  fit  for  pasture  merely,  and  were  sell- 
eign  exports  during  the  like  period  kept  in  the  ing  at  $10  per  acre,  now  command  $20  to  $25 
same  proportion  until  1872,  when  i\iQ  foreign  per  acre,  dependent  on  the  location  and  county, 
exports  only  amounted  to  $778,376,  so  that  the  An  instance  of  bow  little  was  formerly  known 
balance  of  foreign  trade  was  in  that  year  against  as  to  the  value  and  productiveness  of  these  hill 
Oregon.  She  rapidly,  however,  recovered  this  lands  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Waldo  Hills 
loss,  for  the  direct  imports  from  foreign  ooun-  around  Salem,  which  are  of  a  red  color,  highly 
tries  fell  away  from  $808,540  in  1872  to  $475,-  productive,  easily  workable,  and  rich  in  soU. 
508  in  1877,  while  tiie  foreign  exports  in  the  There,  although  contiguous  to  Salem,  to  good 
same  period  (five  years)  rose  from  $779,376  in  roads,  to  railroads  and  steamboats,  it  was  diffi- 
1872  to  $1,498,722  in  1874,  and  to  $3,990,191  cult  to  obtain  more  than  $7  to  $8  per  acre  for 
in  1877 ;  showing  a  vast  gain  annudly  of  ex-  these  lands  when  cleared,  whereas  to-day  they 
ports  over  imports  from  1871  to  1877.  For  sell  readily  (the  cleared  portions)  at  $80  per 
the  year  ending  August  1,  1875,  the  gross  ex-  acre,  exclusive  of  improvements.  The  best 
ports  of  produce  and  merchandise  from  Oregon  samples  of  wheat  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
amounted  to  $10,176,251,  or  deductmg  ship-  and  Paris  Expositions  of  1876  and  1878  were 
ments  of  treasure  per  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  of  raised  from  these  hill  lands.  In  farm-buildings 
$2,278,250  r which  properly  are  not  exports),  there  has  been  great  improvement,  and  also  in 
the  net  total  exports  for  the  year  ending  Au-  fences.    The  immense  tracts  of  brush-land  in 

fast  1,  1875,  amounted  to  $9,175,087;  1877,  to  Yamhill,  Marion,  Polk,  and  Clackamas  Coun- 
11,571,355;  and  1878,  to  $14,644,973.  The  ties  have  been  converted  since  1874  into  wheat- 
details  of  these  exports  during  the  years  just  lands.  So  extensively  has  this  improvement 
mentioned  are  made  up  from  the  annual  reports  taken  place  t^at  the  aspect  and  appearance  of 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  are  therefore  au-  several  districts  have  been  so  changed  as  to  be 
thentio.    Ab  regards  the  imports  since  1872,  tcaroely  recognized.    In  the  Waldo  Hills  clear- 
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ing  operations,  both  east  and  west,  have  pat  889,608  cases,  yielding  $2,888,000.  Bot  the 
into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  land  which  catoh  of  that  year  and  of  1878 — which  latter 
hitherto  were  nnprodaotive  and  worthless.  8o  was  only  845,000  case0--conciiuivoly  proved 
also  in  the  Polk  and  Benton  Hills.  The  present  that  witboot  legislation  and  the  necessary  pro* 
▼alae  of  Willamette  Valley  farms  is  boand  to  teotion  to  the  salmon  this  valuable  oommeroial 
be  muntained,  and,  altboagh  not  desirable,  the  product  would  soon  be  lost  to  the  State.  Ac- 
indications  are  that  they  will  go  very  much  cordingly  both  the  Legislatures  of  Oregon  and 
higher—especially  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington  Territory  pussed  Joint  laws,  which 
Lane,  Linn,  and  Marion,  where  a  narrow-gauge  took  effect  in  January,  1879,  tor  tbe  protection 
railroad  is  projected  from  Springfield,  in  Lane  of  these  fisheries,  and  to  raise  a  revenne  each 
County,  to  Salem.  At  present,  the  value  of  year  to  propagate  and  still  more  develop  and 
lands  in  this  stretch  of  country,  75  miles  in  increase  the  artificial  production  of  salmon, 
length,  is  85  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  This  legislation  has  placed  the  canneries  on  a 
western  portions  of  the  same  counties.  A  firmer  basis,  and  given  those  engaged  in  the 
greater  progress  in  value,  however,  has  taken  industry  greater  confidence.  The  foreign  de- 
plaoe  in  the  Walla  Wn^la  Valley  and  dis-  mand  has  become  a  settled  fact,  and  Oregon 
tricts  around  the  same.  In  1868  improved  canned  salmon  is  now  used  in  nearly  all  civil- 
land,  which  now  sells  there  at  $20  to  $25  per  ized  countries  as  a  daily  article  of  diet. 
acre,  was  sold  for  $2.50  par  acre,  and  in  1878  The  various  agricultural  products  of  tbe  State 
the  same  land  was  selling  at  $S  per  acre.  All  also  show  a  rapid  increase.  In  1868  the  total 
along  eastern  Oregon  anl  eastern  Washington  wheat-crop  raised  in  Oregon  was  1,686,000 
TerriU)ry,  up  as  far  as  Lewiston,  an  advance  bushels;  in  1870,  2,270,000  bushels;  in  1878, 
hi  values  of  farm-lands  has  been  maintained,  8,127,000  bushels;  in  1876,  6,261,102  bushels; 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Walla  and  in  1877,  7,896,676  bushels.  These  figures 
Walla  Valley.  Improved  agricultural  lands  sell  indicate  a  rapid  progress,  and  considering  that 
in  the  Lewiston  and  Palonse  Valley  districts  the  State's  popnlation  in  1877  was  about  120,- 
for  $6  to  $10  per  acre.  In  tbeUmpqua  Valley,  000  persons,  including  cities  and  towns,  it  will 
in  southwestern  Oregon,  good  farming  lands  thus  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Rose-  was  66  bushels  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
burg  were  selling  at  $5  to  $6  per  acre;  they  in  the  State,  or  an  average  of  19  bushels  per 
now  find  pnrchasars  at  $15  to  $16,  and  fre-  acre;  and  the  price  obtained  that  year  was 
quently  $20  per  acre.  In  southern  Oregon  $1.75  to  $2.10  per  cental.  In  1869  the  quantity 
there  has  been  little  advance  during  the  past  of  wool  produced  all  over  the  State  was  1,066,- 
ten  years.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  local  cir-  456  pounds,  of  which  there  was  exported  to 
oumstanoes,  they  have  advanced  slightly ;  but  San  Francisco  8,190  bales,  of  the  value  of  $184,- 
as  a  general  rule  the  want  of  transportation  749.  In  1871  there  was  1,750,600  pounds  of 
facilities  has  retarded  both  the  settlement  and  wool  produced ;  in  1878,  2,086,000  pounds ;  in 
development  of  southern  Oregon.  1876,  2,688,050  pounds ;  while  in  1877  there 
In  1888  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  was  raised  5,786,650  pounds,  of  which  there  was 
had  not  commenced  the  export  of  salmon,  exported  to  San  Francisco  alone,  as  admitted  by 
which  industry  has  only  pro;?re39ed  during  the  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  4,929,- 
last  seven  years.  The  year  1871  was  the  first  676  pounds.  The  value  of  the  wool  exports 
in  which  canned  salmon  were  exported;  80,-  had  increased  from  $184,749  in  1869  to  $756,- 
000  cases  realized  $150,000.  In  1878  91,000  000  in  1876,  and  $998,805  in  1877;  and  1878 
cases  realized  $501,000.  At  that  time  salmon  returns  show  it  to  be  $1,267,878,  an  increase  of 
was  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  the  enterprise  760  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  The  quality  of 
was  very  profitable,  and  the  foreign  demand  the  wool  each  year  has  so  much  improved  that 
had  so  increased  that  the  people  were  wild  with  Oregon  wool  now  commands  (like  its  wheat) 
excitement;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  highest  prices  in  the  Boston  market,  and 
canneries  were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  received  medals  and  diplomas  at  the  Centennial 
Columbia  River,  even  as  far  up  as  the  Cascades,  of  1876  for  (using  the  words  of  the  corarois- 
These  canneries  increased  the  production  and  rioners)  ^  merino  wool,  very  fine  specimens  of 
gradually  drained  the  river,  and  the  salmon  fine  fiber  and  good  staple,  very  much  resem- 
fisheries,  regarded  as  for  ever  practically  inex-  bling  Australian  wool,  and  giving  evidence 
hanstible,  became  endangered  through  want  of  that  Oregon  can  produce  wool  of  very  great 
proper  legislation.  In  1875  there  were  885,000  value.*'  Tbe  woolen  mills  in  the  State  oon- 
cases  exported,  which  realized  $1,650,000.  In  sume  a  connderable  portion  of  the  crop  each 
1876  the  capacity  of  all  old  canneries  was  in-  year,  and  their  consumption  is  always  increas- 
oreased,  and  new  canneries  were  still  erected,  ing.  The  market  for  the  oat-crop  is  in  the  State, 
So  greatly  had  this  industry  extended  that  in  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia,  and  California, 
the  end  of  1876  there  were  thirty  canneries  in  In  1868  there  was  raised  2,029,909  bushels  of 
operation,  with  a  united  capacity  for  canning  oats;  in  1875,  2,988,086  bushels,  which  realized 
795,000  cases  of  salmon.  In  that  year,  bow-  $1,657,568;  and  in  1877,  4,127,668  bushels, 
ever,  the  maximum  production  was  re^hed,  averaging  85  bushels  to  the  acre,  from  which 
479,000  cases  being  then  exported,  which  real-  there  was  exported  to  San  Francisco  185,168 
ixed  $2,598,000.    In  1877  there  were  exported  sacks.    But  this  article  of  commerce  fluctuates 
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more  than  any  other  agrionltaralprodaot  raised  wool,  or  less  than  one  fifth  of  what  Oregon 
in  Oregon  on  aocoant  of  the  wide  difterence  in  now  produces,  and  it  was  then  stated  of  Cal- 
prices  between  one  year  and  another,  caased  it'ornia,  as  is  frequently  said  now  of  Oregon, 
by  there  being  a  large  or  small  crop  of  oats  for  that  she  could  not  produce  much  more ;  yet  in 
the  time  being  in  California.  In  the  lesser  1876  California  produced  the  enormous  quan- 
agricultural  productions,  such  as  barley,  hay,  tity  of  56,550,970  pounds  of  wool,  as  shown 
potatoes,  and  corn,  during  the  last  ten  years,  by  the  statistics  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
equally  favorable  progress  has  been  made,  of  San  Francisco.  The  vast  public  domain  in 
For  instance,  in  1860,  there  was  raised  26,254  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington,  con- 
bushels  of  barley ;  in  1870,  210,786,  averaging  taining  together  upward  of  100,000  square  miles 
29  bushels  per  acre.  Of  rye  there  was  raised,  of  land  preeminently  suited  for  sheep-pasturage, 
in  1870,  8,820  bushels,  and  in  1875,  17,263  may  therefore'  be,  as  in  California,  eventually 
bushels.  In  1860  there  was  raised  only  27,886  occupied  by  sheep-ranches ;  and  if,  as  statistics 
tons  of  hay,  and  in  1875,  161,488  tons,  which  have  shown,  Oregon  wool  increased  750  per 
realized  $1,987,196.  Oregon  has  always  been  cent,  the  last  eight  years,  it  is  reasonable  to 
famed  as  a  good  potato  country.  In  1870  Ore-  suppose  the  same  increase  may  follow  in  the 
gon  raised  808,819  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  next  ten  years,  in  which  case  the  production 
in  1875,  527,829  bushels.  Of  Indian  com  or  of  wool  would  then  amount  to  58,960,000 
maize,  there  was  raised  only  72,188  bushels,  and  pounds.  In  1870  there  were  120,197  cattle  in 
in  1875,  96,720  bushels;  but  Oregon  is  no  com  the  State;  in  1875,  276,466;  the  number  in 
country,  owing  to  the  cool  nights  of  summer.  1878  is  estimated  at  425,000.  The  prices  real- 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  average  per  acre  of  ized  in  1874  and  1875  were  poor,  but  now  that 
each  product  raised  is  small  compared  with  tlie  cattle  from  the  eastern  ranges  are  transported 
amount  raised  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  quite  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  for 
true,  but  in  Oregon  the  low  average  is  due  to  a  shipment  to  the  Western  States,  prices  have 
very  superficial  knowledge— often  no  knowl-  advanced  considerably  and  given  cattle  and 
edge  at  all— of  farming,  and  to  volunteer  crops,  stock  men  greater  encouragement  to  increase 
But  while  this  is  so,  the  United  States  Com-  their  herds.  In  1870  there  were  raised  119,455 
missioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  hogs;  in  1875,  181,600.  Wheat  had  attained 
in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  for  1876,  says  such  a  high  figure  during  these  five  years  that 
that  in  all  eropt  (except  Indian  com)  which  farmers,  instead  of  putting  it  into  hogs,  sold  it, 
have  been  raised  in  the  United  States,  Oregon  and  no  inducement  was  thus  afforded  to  culti- 
far  exceeded  the  average  of  every  other  State  vate  or  increase  the  production  of  bogs.  A 
in  the  Union,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  year  noticeable  feature  is  the  increase  of  milch  cowa. 
after  year.  The  same  officer  estimated  the  In  1870  there  were  62,400 milch  cows;  in  1875, 
value  of  farm  products  in  Oregon  annually  per  80,900;  and  in  1878  (estimated),  98,000.  The 
head  of  farming  population  to  be  $589,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
per  head  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  points  out  that  since  1872  Oregon  has  given 
$78.06 ;  while  he  estimated  the  value  of  farm  more  attention  to  dairying,  and  shows,  com- 
property  owned  by  persons  engaged  in  agricul-  pared  with  other  States,  the  largest  increase  in 
ture  to  be  $2,800  per  head.  The  amount  of  numbers  (per  population)  of  cattle  and  milch 
exports  is  $100  to  every  person  in  the  State.  cows.  The  raising  of  horses  has  become  an* 
The  increase  in  stock  is  to  be  found  chiefiy  other  favorite  industry,  developing  gradually, 
in  eastern  Oregon.  There  are  in  that  part  of  In  1870  there  were  52,802  horses  in  the  State; 
the  State  57,416  square  miles  of  land,  which,  in  1875,  75,966;  and  (estimated)  in  1873, 106,- 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  portion,  850. 

is  all  fit  either  for  grazing  or  agriculture.  In  Beyond  a  very  large  number  of  fiour  and  saw 
1870  there  were  818,128  sheep  in  the  State,  mills,  four  woolen-mills,  a  number  of  furniture 
one  fourth  of  which  were  located  in  eastern  and  sash  and  door  factories,  eight  or  ten  foun- 
Oregon,  one  half  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  dries  and  machine-shops,  one  iron-smelting 
the  remainder  in  Douglas  County  and  southern  works,  one  oil-works,  one  fiax  and  one  paper 
Oregon.  These  flocks  kept  increasing  very  mill,  a  shoe  factory,  and  a  few  other  lesser 
materially  in  eastern  Oregon,  until  there  were  factories,  there  are  no  great  manufacturing 
in  1877  about  1.963,556  sheep  in  the  State,  of  enterprises,  except  ship-building  at  Coos  Bay, 
which  eastern  Oregon  possessed  nearly  two  where  48  vessels,  including  two  large  ships, 
thirds,  and  the  remainder  were  in  westem  or  the  latter  of  the  value  of  $80,000  each,  have 
southern  Oregon.  These  figures  are  tested  by  been  built.  At  Portland  the  majority  of  the 
the  wool  product  of  1878,  which  realized  up-  river>steamers  (there  are  72  in  number)  have 
ward  of  6,000,000  pounds  of  wool ;  and  as  the  been  built,  and  a  United  States  steamer ;  the 
average  yield  is  but  three  pounds  of  wool  per  cutter  Tom  Corwin  was  also  built  in  1877. 
sheep,  the  figures  above  given  are  thus  below  The  flour  manufactured  in  the  State  is  of  the 
the  correct  number  of  sheep.  This  industry  finest  quality,  and  finds  a  good  increasing  mar- 
promises  to  develop  itself  enormously  during  ket  in  San  Francisco,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  next  ten  years,  as  evinced  by  what  has  Great  Britain,  the  exports  of  flour  having  in- 
taken  place  in  Califomia.  That  State  twenty  creased  since  1872.  The  several  coal-mines  on 
years  ago  only  produced  1,000,000  pounds  of  the  coast  of  Oregon  export  annually  about  55,- 
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000  tons  of  ooal  to  San  Francisco,  while  the  at  Albanj,  Salem,  and  Portland,  and  various 

lamber  exports  from  Ooos  Bay  alone  are  24,-  lesser  pnblif!  buildings  have  been  erected,  at  an 

000,000  feet  annually.    The  total  number  of  aggregate  cost  of  $2,050,000 ;  while  the  United 

feet  of  lumber  produced  in  the  year  1875,  ao-  States  have  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the 

cording  to  the  State  census  returns,  was  98,-  rivers  and  in  the  locks  building  at  the  Cascades 

285,681  feet.     There  are  owned  at  Portland  close  on  $1,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years. 

five  ocean-steamers,  of  the  value  of  $700,000 ;  In  1879  tiie  spring  crop  of  wheat  from  the 

nine  sailing  vessels,  of  the  value  of  $210,000.  WilUmette  Valley  proved  below  the  average. 

The  extent  of  railroads  in  the  State  is  as  yet  At  tbe  same  time  the  fall  wheat  seeded  in  the 
limited.  The  Oregon  and  California  and  the  autumn  of  1878  was  double  that  of  any  pre- 
Oregon  Central  in  1870  opened  up  and  de-  ceding  year,  but  the  spring  was  backward  and 
veloped  western  Oregon,  mailing  what  was  the  rains  continued  unusually  late.  The  re- 
considered prior  thereto  a  wilderness  one  of  ceipts  were  therefore  estimated  at  45,000  to 
the  most  favored  valleys  in  the  United  States.  48,000  tons  of  wheat  from  eastern  Oregon  and 
Since  1871  no  new  railroad  has  been  con-  eastern  Washington,  and  85,000  to  90,^  tons 
structed  in  the  State,  except  tbe  Dayton  and  of  winter  or  fall-sown  wheat,  and  from  40,000 
Grande  Ronde  narrow-gauge  road,  which  has  to  45,000  tons  of  spring-sown  grain,  fi*om 
opened  up  to  Portland  a  fine  farming  country,  western  Oregon,  aggregating  about  180,000 
and  which  is  now  advancing  to  Dallas,  in  Polk  tons.  Deducting  therefrom  what  is  necessary 
County,  a  distance  of  86  miles.  The  intention  to  sustain  the  population  of  160,000  souls,  and 
of  the  owners  of  the  west  side  railroad  is  to  seed  for  next  yearns  crop,  the  probable  surplus 
continue  that  road  to  Cor vallii  from  St.  Joseph  of  wheat  for  export  would  certainly  not 
during  1879,  a  distance  of  55  miles,  while  on  exceed  140,000  tons— a  deficiency  of  10  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  Valley  a  new  12  per  cent,  compared  with  last  year.  Oata 
road  is  projected  on  the  narrow-gauge  system,  and  barley  yielded  an  average  crop  all  over 
to  extend  from  Springfield  in  Lano  County  the  State;  also  potatoes.  Fraits,  especially 
along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cascades  on  to  the  plum,  peach-plum,  cherry,  and  smaller 
Salem,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  opening  up  a  fruits,  suffered  much,  and  fell  far  short  of 
country  which  has  suffered  hitherto  for  want  previ(»u8  years,  while  the  apple  and  pear  crops 
of  transportation  facilities,  and  which  railroad  are  slightly  deficient.  The  hay-crop  shows  an 
will  eventually  be  continued  to  Portland  via  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  previous  years, 
Oregon  City  and  the  west  side.  A  ten-mile  while  pastures  never  were  in  finer  condition  in 
railroad  is  also  expected  from  Corvallis  to  the  fall ;  and  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep,  both  in 
Philomath  this  year,  which  will  become  a  eastern  and  western  Oregon,  has  been  most 
feeder  to  the  Oregon  Central  (broad  gauge)  abundant  and  exceedingly  above  the  average. 
Riulroad  when  constructed  to  Corvallis.  A  Flaxseed  was  a  profitable  and  prolific  crop; 
nulroad  (narrow  gauge)  is  also  projected  from  and  hops  have  advanced  considerably  in  price, 
Umatilla  to  Grande  Ronde  Valley,  Union  Conn-  and  the  quality  was  very  good, 
ty,  120  miles,  which  is  much  needed  to  open  The  exports  of  salmon  for  the  year  from 
up  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  the  August  1,  1878,  to  August  1,  1879,  aggregated 
State.  Various  other  narrow-gauge  railroads  412,924  cases,  yielding  $1,868,069,  of  which 
are  proposed.  271,139  cases  were  exported  tia  San  Francisco, 

The  financial  progress  has  been  steady,  so  and  141,785  cases  to  Great  Britain  direct  from 
that  the  State  ana  the  city  of  Portland  possess  the  Columbia  River,  showing  a  decrease  of 
all  the  banking  and  money-loaning  capital  ne-  79,823  cases  in  direct  shipments  to  Great  Brit- 
oessary  to  carry  on  business  for  some  years  to  ain,  and  an  increase  of  99,812  cases  in  ship- 
come.  Outside  of  the  capital  owned  and  era-  ments  by  way  of  San  Francisco  over  the  pro- 
ployed  by  the  various  banks  and  financial  insti-  ceding  year.  The  total  exports  for  tbe  year 
tntions,  there  are  large  sums  of  money  loaned  ending  Jul  v  80, 1879,  amounted  to  $12,282,047 ; 
out  by  private  capitalists  seeking  investment,  for  1878,  $14,644,978 ;  for  1877,  $11,571,855. 
which  have  been  and  are  being  invested  in  va-  The  religious  statistics  of  Oregon  sliow  the 
rious  productive  enterprises,  while  rates  of  in-  following  results :  Baptists  —  6  associations, 
terest  on  loans  and  discounts  are  reduced  to  77  churches,  3,454  members;  Catholics — 18 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  money  can  now  churches  and  numerous  stations,  20,000  mem- 
be  obtained  on  good  security  whenever  re-  hers;  Congregationalists  —  28  churches  and 
quired.  preaching   stations,  996  members;    Jews — 1 

Prior  to  1868  large  shipments  of  gold  and  synagogue;  Methodist  Episcopal — 3  confer- 

silver  were  made  from  Oregon,  tbe  gold  prod-  ences,  6,500  members;  Presbyterians~2  pres- 

nct  alone  of  the  State  between  the  years  1851  byteries,  27  churches,  1,564  members ;  Protes- 

and  1866  amounting  to  $22,000,000.     From  tant  Episcopal,  34  churches,  883  members; 

that  year  nntd  1874  the  prod  act  fell  off,  and  Seventh-Day  Adventists — 7  churches ;  Unita- 

has  not  since  averaged  $1,500,000  per  year.  rians — 2  churches ;  Universali8ts—5  churches. 

Since  1868  the  locks  at  Oregon  City,  the  The  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools 

State  Capitol  at  Salem,  the  University  of  Ore-  in  1879  was  56,458 ;    in  1878,  53,462.    The 

gon  at  Eugene,  the  penitentiary  at  Salem,  the  amount  of  money  apportioned  for  1879  was 

post-ofilce  at  Portland,  the  county  court-houses  $86,137.    A  portion  of  the  press  of  the  State 
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bas  constantly  urged  the  necessity  of  main-       The  Oregon  Woman's  Association  held  its 

taining  the  public  schools  simply  as  common  sixth  annual  oonyontion  on  February  11th. 

schools,  and  arresting  the  growUi  of  the  high  The  results  secured  by  the  Association  are 

school  as  subversive  of  the  intent  and  ends  of  thus  summed  up  in  the  address  of  the  Presi- 

the  public-school  system.     It  is  stated  that  dent: 

"  one  result  of  the  discussion  in  Oregon  has       ^^^^^  ^^  y^  September  were  we  honored  with 

been  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  wnicn  other  than  a  brief,  spaamodic,  and  strongly  contested 

will  prevent  any  further  direct  appropriations  hearing,  which  was  in  its  results   un^atiBfactory. 

from  the  Treasury  like  those  f^o  long  made  in  True,  we  had  prevailed  upon  our  legislaton,  prior  to 

favor  of  the  coUege  at  Corvallis."    The  points  ^  ^i!i^\ltf^J^J^^!^^^^^  . 

•   J         •i.i'vi.i'Ai.j*^  Mid  the  **mamea  woman's  property  bill,"  both  of 

presented  agamst  high  schools  in  the  discussion  ^^ich,  however,  must  remain  comparatively  null  until 

may  be  seen  in  the  followmg  extract  from  the  we  can  be  empowered  with  the  political  ireedom  ne- 

*<  Oregonian  " :  oessary  to  make  such  bills  available  to  any  class. 

We  hold  that,  for  the  moat  part,  the  useless  histruo-  S?!?^„^S  ^JlJ^J!!?^?^  fSSTlncin^lSl? 

tion  in  the  priniay  schools  coL^  of  the  features  re-  g}f*  ^  ^^  government  received  a  taat  endorecmcnt 

quired  for  aSmSi  into  the  higher  departoentoTrS  JlP"  »  ^«^*  miyonty  of  its  leplators  as  a  bodv.  During 

^  emphatically  true  as  regarff  school  in  the  citi«L  J^f*  "session  every  bill  for  £&e  promotion  of  woman*, 

and  it  will  hold  good  forX^rovindal  schools,  so  fa^  intereate  which  waa  brou|rht  up  for  considerslaon  waa 

as  they  imitate  W  town  cLoms.    The  useU,  if  ^^^  J^^^jT^^"^^^^^ 

not  direcUy  injurious,  features  of  the  primary  schools  }?^9^.  ^°  ^\  "T^^  questions  and  road  mterests    and 
are  those  which  are  tlWt  upon  them  Si  ordeJ  to  com-  their  individud  property  nghta  were  just  as  nearly  se- 
ethe machiS^ryTtlTf^^^^  SISft?J?^J«^ihI*"J^ 
remedy  is  not  fer  to  seek.    It  is  to  withdraw  the  en-  Sf«    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^  personal  repreaenta.- 


expended  on  the  schools,  but  it  is  not  exerted  in  the  ^^  ^  get  aliill  before  either  House  for  amendiii|j 

ri^t  direction.    The  reiedy  is  to  give  less  attention  glLS^^f  J^  >IJf^?j^^^^^ 

to*the  ornamental  high  school  and  more  to  tiie  akna  5SJi  nf^n.  L^^?V?tiS^  T«  ^hlT^i WW 

mater  of  the  people-^the  common  schools.    ChUdren  l?irin«L  iJfffS^^i!SiJ^.^^ 

are  bewildered  Mid  energy  is  wasted  by  too  rigorous  mentioned  before  reaching  this  one. 

adherence  to  **  method "  and  **  svstem.'*    Some  de-  .  ^-l*        ^t>ij^i-jv 

velopment  of  intellectual  powere  beyond  what  young        -A.n  act  of  the  city  of  Portland  forbade  the 

children  in  our  bchools  can  be  expected  to  have  at-  employment  of  Chinese  laborers  on  the  streets 

tained  is  necessary  before  formulas  and  definitions  of  the  city.      The   contractor  applied  to  the 

ThJS  SS  r ^de^rSS^^'ory  SreV^SJtS^  ^^^^  f^^'  Circuit  Court  to  eijoin  the  cii^ 
tion.  The  process  first,  and  then  the  ^'rule.»'  5toight  from  enforcing  the  act.  Judge  Deady  granted 
children  wul  often  commit  to  memory  rules  and  defi-  the  injunction,  and  said  that  the  treaty  recog- 
nitions ffu»t  euough,  but  after  all  will  not  know  a  syl-  nized  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  make  this 
lable  of  tlleir  meaning  till  they  go  back  and  learn  country  their  home,  and  this  necessarily  im- 

;^^o^'^.^'  tLT^-iSr^S^'  ^  P«td  the  right  to  live  and  to  labor  for  a  1 W 

evolved.    Then,  alter  the  process  is  comprehended,  If  ^"®  otate  may  prevent  the  Chinese  or  the 

tiie  predse  manner  in  which  it  is  formulated  mokes  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  working  upon 

little  difference.  street  improvements  and  public  works,  it  is 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  not  apparent  why  it  may  not  prevent  them 

is  200.    The  increase  has  been  over  fifty  in  ten  from  engaging  in  any  kind  of  employment  or 

months.  working  at  any  kind  of  labor.    This  view  was 

An  investigation  was  made  by  a  committee  confirmed  by  Justice  Field,  who  said  that  the 
of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  expenditures  treaty  with  China  gives  Chinese  the  right  to 
under  the  previous  State  administration.  A  domiciliation  in  the  United  States  ^*  for  pur- 
lengthy  report  accompanied  with  much  testi-  poses  of  curiosity,  for  trade,  and  for  perma- 
mony  was  made  and  published.  nent  residence.'* 


PACS[ER,  Asa,  bom  at  Groton,  Connecti-  He  continued  for  four  years  farming  and  job- 
ont,  December  20,  1806,  died  in  Philadelphia,  bing  nntil  the  opening  of  the  Lehigh  Yal- 
May  17th.  He  began  to  learn  the  tannery  ley  Canal,  when  he  removed  to  Mauch  Chunk 
business,  but  on  the  death  of  his  employer  in  to  become  a  boatman  on  the  canal.  His  was  one 
1822  went  to  a  relative  in  Susquehanna  County,  of  the  first  boats  dispatched,  and  being  once 
Pennsylvania,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  car-  engaged  in  the  business,  his  natural  abilitiea 
penter.  He  then  went  to  New  York  and  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Not  contented 
worked  at  his  trade,  but,  meeting  with  little  with  the  profits  from  his  own  boat,  he  con- 
success,  returned  to  Susquehanna  County.  A  tracted  for  the  mastership  of  a  second,  which 
year  later  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  poor  he  put  in  charge  ot  his  brother-in-law.  From 
farmer  of  Springfield.  The  fiftieth  anniver-  that  time  his  prosperity  grew  steadily.  He 
sary  of  this  wedding  was  celebrated  in  1878.  saved  his  earnings,  and  invested  them  jndi- 
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oioofily.  His  penetration  of  mind  now  enabled  inent  Presidential  candidate,  and  received  in 
him  to  see  what  the  circnmstanoes  demanded^  the  Democratic  Oonvention  held  in  New  York 
and  in  1881  he  opened  a  small  store  on  the  in  1868  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  throagh  four- 
hank  of  the  Lehigh,  giving  np  his  charge  as  a  teen  ballots,  and  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of 
boatman,  although  retaining  a  money  interest  General  W.  S.  Hancock.  In  1869  he  was  nom- 
in  several  boats.  Oorobining  the  knowledge  inated  by  the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  as 
he  had  gained  with  his  experiences  as  a  car-  their  candidate  for  Governor,  and  snch  was  his 
penter  and  builder,  he  opened  a  boat-yard  and  popularity  that  he  failed  of  an  election  by  only 
began  to  build  boats,  and  contracted  for  build-  4,500  votes.  In  the  previous  year  General 
ing  locks  on  the  upper  Lehigh,  which  he  com-  Grant,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
pleted  in  18dT.  He  became  well  known  as  a  idency,  carried  the  State  by  a  majority  of  25,- 
contractor  in  all  the  Lehigh  country,  and  in  000  votes. 

1888  he  engaged  to  build  boats  at  Pottsville  for  He  solved  the  labor  question  in  his  district 
the  transportation  of  coal  to  New  York  Oity.  by  founding  the  Lehigh  University.  A  strike 
This  work  caused  a  change  in  the  route  of  occurred  among  the  boatmen  on  the  Lehigh 
transportation  to  the  new  canal  from  that  by  Oanal,  and  they  collected  with  their  boats  on 
the  way  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  now  fhlly  the  pool  of  the  river,  above  the  dam  at  Easton, 
embarked  in  the  mining  and  transportation  with  all  the  uncontrolled  passions  and  disor- 
of  coal,  and  had  entered  upon  the  career  of  derly  excesses  that  accompany  such  excite- 
prosperity  and  fame  in  which  he  achieved  g^eat  ments  in  the  coal  regions.  Mr.  Packer,  having 
success.  In  1851  he  succeeded  in  awakening  been  himself  a  boatman  a  few  years  previous, 
public  interest  in  his  plan  for  the  Lehigh  Val-  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  kindly  feel- 
ley  Railroad,  and  having  obtained  the  neces-  ings  and  his  knowledge  of  their  thoughts  and 
sary  subscriptions  he  submitted  his  plan  for  needs,  went  to  them  for  a  friendly  talk  on  the 
the  construction  of  the  road  from  Maucn  Ohunk  situation.  He  had  no  fear  of  his  life  in  meet- 
to  Easton.  In  1865  the  work  was  opened  for  ing  this  excited  crowds  although  from  per- 
business,  with  its  connecting  branches  above  sonal  experience  he  knew  tiie  temper  of  these 
Maucb  Ohunk  to  Hazleton  and  Mahanoy  Oity.  turbulent  men.  However,  they  would  not  1L<- 
After  this  success,  Mr.  Packer  proposed  to  tho  ten  to  him,  but  seized  him  and  flung  him  into 
company  to  extend  their  road  north  and  con-  the  river.  Without  exasperation,  and  without 
nect  with  the  Erie  Railroad  near  or  on  the  accounting  this  outrage  an  additional  reason 
New  York  State  line.  This  carried  the  new  for  severity  in  pursuing  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
road  along  the  windings  of  the  Lehigh  River,  to  punishment,  he  viewed  it  as  an  outburst  of 
through  the  narrow  gorge  in  the  mountains,  passionate  ignorance,  and  his  answer  to  the 
across  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  up  the  Sus-  outrage  was  a  great  free  school.  It  would 
quehanna  River  to  Towanda,  thus  opening  np  take  a  generation  to  disperse  the  ignorance, 
the  entire  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  rising  generation  should  have  the  ben- 
As  he  bad  foreseen,  this  gave  at  once  an  enor-  efit  of  all  that  free  tuition  and  the  wise  dis- 
mbus  impetus  to  the  coal-mining  business,  and  posal  of  his  wealth  could  give  it.  The  founda- 
developed  other  interests  and  industries  in  a  tion  and  endowment  of  this  university  was  the 
proportionate  degree,  adding  greatly  to  the  crowning  act  of  his  benevolence.  The  imme- 
wealth  of  the  State  and  its  active  prosperity,  diate  object  is  to  furnish  free  of  cost  to  young 
Under  Mr.  Packer's  charge  as  president,  the  men  of  talent  and  ambition  a  place  for  a  col- 
road  became  an  immense  success,  and  speedily  legiate  education  of  a  practical  character,  snch 
made  its  projector  known  and  popular  not  only  as  can  be  turned  to  account  in  the  more  im- 
in  the  coal  regions,  but  throughout  the  State,  portant  walks  of  professional  and  business  life 
But  t\\  this  was  not  accomplished  without  vast  at  the  present  day.  The  endowment  of  the 
struggles  under  difficulties.  He  was  really  university  reached  a  million  and  a  half  before 
swamped  financially,  but  friends  came  to  his  his  death.  In  1878  a  library  building  was 
aid  and  carried  him  through ;  and  ere  long  he  erected  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  having  a  shelf  ca- 
was  rewarded  by  returning  millions,  and  by  a  pacity  for  60,000  volumes.  Other  buildings  for 
substantial  hold  upon  the  vast  resources  of  the  public  use  were  erected  by  him,  among  which 
Lehigh  Valley,  which  ultimately  made  him  the  was  an  Episcopal  church  in  Mauch  Ohunk.  He 
richest  man  in  Pennsylvania.  was  a  man  at  once  gentle  and  firm ;  amiable  in 
Early  in  his  career  he  became  interested  in  discussion  and  inflexible  after  decision.  He 
political  affairs.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  was  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  those 
state  Legislature.  His  object  was  to  secure  who  knew  him,  and  his  most  honorable  monu- 
the  creation  of  a  new  county,  of  which  Mauch  ment  will  be  the  memory  of  the  noble  anali- 
Ohunk  should  be  the  county  seat.  He  sue-  ties  and  virtues  with  which  he  adomea  the 
eeeded  in  obtaining  the  formation  of  the  pres-  character  of  the  workingman  and  most  nse- 
ent  county  of  Oarbon.    He  then  lield  for  five  ful  private  citizen. 

jears  tiie  position  of  Jud:^e  of  the  Oounty  PENNSYLVANIA.    The  annual  session  of 

Oourt      Afterward  he  was  twice  elected  a  the  Legislature  .commenced  on  January  7th. 

member  of  Oongress,  serving  from  1853  to  In  the  Senate  A.  J.  Herr  of  Dauphin  Oounty, 

1857  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfac-  Republican,  was  elected  President  pro  tern,  hj 

tion  of  his  constituents.    He  became  a  prom-  a  vote  of  82  to  17,  which  was  about  the  rela- 
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tioD  of  parties  in  that  body.  In  the  Honse  plated  in  a  bill  placed  on  the  Hooae  calendar 
Henry  M.  Long,  Republican,  was  elected  Speak-  oy  a  vote  of  116  to  38,  althoogh  it  failed  to 
er  by  a  TOte  of  111  to  76.  The  National  vote  become  a  law.  It  proposed  to  forbid  cities  to 
was  8  in  the  Senate  and  10  in  the  Honse,  in  borrow  money ;  the  cooncild  should  raise  and 
each  for  a  third  candidate.  appropriate  aJl  moneys ;  poor-boards,  school- 
In  discussing  the  aftairs  of  the  State  in  his  boards,  highway  and  street  commissioners,  etc., 
message,  the  G-overnor  alluded  to  the  most  im-  were  abolished ;  contracts  should  be  made  only 
portant  subject  of  difficulties  between  work-  to  the  extent  of  yearly  appropriations;  select 
men  and  their  employers,  and  brought  forward  councils  should  be  composed  of  tax-payers  who 
the  English  system  of  arbitration,  of  which  he  had  held  real  estate  for  at  least  three  years  be- 
said :  fore  their  election,  and  should  have  paid  taxes 
In  Englflnd,  the  systcnn  of  arbitration  and  condlia-  thereon ;  they  were  to  be  elected  by  the  cities 
taon  origmated  with  the  manutacturon  and  operaton,  at  large,  in  order  to  obviate  a  centralization 
and  baa  chann^ed,  wherever  fairly  tried,  the  old  teelin^  of  auy  single  interest.  The  bUI  assimilated 
of  bitter  hoetUity  ^ween  the  employer  and  ^e  em-  the  office  of  mayor  to  that  of  president  or  gov- 
ploved  mto  one  of  mutual  respect  and  confldenoe.  ^««^-, .  ^«a„4.^^  „  ,v/»«^ •«**«♦  ««^  «-rv^  ^^i:7:^»i 
Vith  the  tome  cUsa  in  PennsylVMiia  lie*  the  n»pon-  ®™?'  ^  /"^^a^ed  a  permanent  and  non-pohtical 
aibility  of  the  initiatlTe ;  with  the  Lej^bture  the  re-  police  force ;  consolidatea  the  various  depart- 
aponsibility  of  education.  Deeply  impreaaed  with  the  ments,  and  provided  that  the  expenses  for  local 
importance  of  bringing  about,  u  poiwible,  a  mutual  improvements  should  be  borne  by  the  property 
understanding  of  the  two  obaaes,  and  creating  an  ar-  immAdiAfAlv  hAnofitMl  anH  tint  hv  thti  oiVv  At 
nmgement  f^Ftho  amicable  and  itional  settlement  of  }n^e^»aje^y  Denentea  ana  not  Dy  tne  city  at 
aUdisputes  and  oontrovemies.  I  gladly  availed  myself  ^""ge.  The  preparation  of  the  bill  had  cost  the 
in  the  early  pert  of  the  year  ox  the  Berviocs  of  a  gentle-  State  $20,000. 

man.  a  stuaent  of  industrial  questions,  who  visited  An  act  limiting  a  day*s  work  to  eight  hours 

England  to  invwtigate  the  form,  practical  working!,  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  House  by  a 

and  results  of  the  various  systems  of  arbitration  m  -.^i^  of  102  tn  fi7 

operation  there,  and  commissioned  him  a  special  agent,  "r          ;    w?  o  # .                                        , .    . , 

under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  examine  and  report  the  -^  ^©^  temperance  movement  appeared  in  the 

same  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.    Hia  report  I  Senate  under  the  form  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the 

hare  the  honor  to  transmit.    I  have  rafhiincd  from  any  sale  of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  brewed 

^cuMion  of  the  system,  which  is  ebborately  present-  ][q^ots,  which  are  in  any  manner  adulterated, 

ed  m  the  report,  and  shall  dose  simply  by  summinir  t     j~  j           j    j*i  ^  j                          j  ^      '^i^ 

its  results.  Wherever  established,  an  int^lUgent  o?  ?«®<»i  druffged,  diluted,  or  compounded  with 

operation  between  employen  and  employed  has  been  drugs  or  other  deleterious  or  poisonous  matter, 

effected,  and  steady  emplojrmont  secured  at  those  rates  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 

of  wages  which  the  m<£ustrial  conditions  of  a  pompet-  Vice  and  Immorality.  It  provided,  among  other 

ayT^^lX^' slSSrio^,  a^i  Ste,-'  thing.,  for  the  .opointoent  of  insp^tor.  by  tU 

union  murders  have  become  tilings  of  the  past.    In  courts,  the  connscation  Of  licjuors,  fine  and  im- 

prosperoua  times  labor  has  aharod  in  the  moreaaed  prisonment  of  offenders  against  the  law  upon 

profits  of  capital,  and  in  periods  of  depression  each  conviction  after  trial  by  jury,  etc.    A  bill  to 

has  mutually  supported  the  other  with  the  nummum  gecure  a  reformaticm  in  the  same  direction  was 

of  loss  and  suffcnng.  introduced  in  the  House.    It  provided  for  the 

On  January  21st,  J.  Donald  Cameron  was  appointment  of  a  State  chemist,  who  should 
elected  Senator  in  Congress  by  a  vote  of  28  in  have  a  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  Agri- 
the  Senate  to  16  for  Heister  Clymer;  in  the  cultural  Department ;  that  people  should  send 
Ilouse,  Oameron  had  107  votes,  Clymer  76,  specimens  of  spirituous  liquors,  canned  fruits, 
and  16  scattering.  ground  spices,  pepper,  etc.,  to  be  analyzed; 
'  An  act  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  and  that  they  shoula  not  sell  anything  without 
along  roadsides  was  passed.  It  provides  that  being  tested,  under  severe  penalties,  a  fine  of 
any  person  liable  to  road-tax  who  shall  trans-  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  five 
plant  to  the  side  of  the  public  highway  on  his  years.  Neither  of  these  bills  became  a  law. 
own  premises  any  fruit,  shade,  or  forest  trees  An  act  was  passed  authorizing  councils  of 
of  suitable  size,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  super-  cities  of  the  second  class  of  the  Commonwealth 
visor  of  roads  where  roads  run  through  or  ad-  to  make  an  amicable  settlement  of  municipal 
join  cultivated  fields,  in  abatement  of  bis  road-  liens  for  grading,  paving,  and  curbing,  or  other- 
tax,  one  dollar  for  every  four  trees  set  out ;  wise  improving  streets  or  avenues  in  said  cities, 
but  no  row  of  elms  shall  be  placed  nearer  than  either  under  general  or  special  laws, 
seventy  feet,  no  row  of  maples  or  other  forest  As  the  future  sessions  of  the  Legislature  will 
trees  nearer  than  fifty  feet,  except  locust,  be  biennial,  a  bill  was  passed  to  provide  for  the 
which  may  be  set  thirty  feet  apart ;  and  no  al-  receiving,  opening,  and  publishing  of  the  re- 
lowance  as  before  mentioned  shall  be  made,  turns  for  the  election  oi  State  Treasurer  and 
unless  such  trees  shall  have  been  set  out  the  Auditor  -  General,  when  elected  at  the  same 
year  previous  to  the  demand  for  such  abate-  election.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
ment  of  the  tax,  and  are  living  and  well  pro-  committee  from  the  Senate  ana  House  to  act 
tected  from  animals  at  the  time  of  such  de-  in  conjunction  with  the  Speaker  pre  tern,  of 
mand.  Trees  transplanted  in  the  place  of  dead  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House.  As  the 
trees  are  to  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner.  Constitution  says,  *^  No  senator  or  representa- 

A  uniform  system  of  municipal  government  tive  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  shall 

for  the  various  cities  of  the  State  was  contem-  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  dvil  of- 
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tice  ander  this  Commonwealth,'*  the  objection    it  was  vetoed.    His  objections  were,  that  the 

was  raised  to  the  bill  that  this  was  a  civil  office  bill  was  special  and  within  the  constitutional 

in  order  to  settle  the  matter  for  the  fatore.    The  prohibition.    The  Governor  urged  that  if  the 

Speaker  decided  the  point  not  well  taken,  as  act  was  general,  it  would  be  oiien  to  valid  ob- 

this  was  not  a  civil  office,  but  an  additional  jection  as  being  contrary  to  the  genins  of  our 

duty  imposed  upon  certain  members  of  the  Le-  free  government,  and  as  based  upon  a  theory 

gialature,  and  was  clearly  constitutional  —  as  subversive  of  the  true  principles  of  the  State 

much  so  as  the  serving  upon  an  inaugural  com-  Oonstitution,  in  that  it  denies  the  laborer  the 

mittee  or  any  other  committee.  right  to  sell  his  labor  to  whom  he  pleases  and 

A  bill  was  reported  favorably  to  reSstablish  for  such  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  seem  good 
a  local-option  law  in  the  State.  An  unfavor-  to  him,  without  molestation,  hindrance,  or  re- 
able  report  was  made  on  the  bell-punch  bill,  ntriction.  Another  objection  urged  was  that 
It  was  urged  that  the  contrivance  in  Virginia  the  bill  interfered  with  the  free  employment 
had  proved  to  be  a  fraud.    Neither  passed.  of  capital,  arbitrarily  controlled  trade,  substi- 

A  bill  to  protest  religious  liberty  and  tn  pro-  tuted  legislation  for  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
vide  for  the  relief  of  persons  who  observe  the  mand,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and  paternal  government  at  variance  with  our  po- 
to  exempt  them  from  the  penalties  of  the  act  litical  institutions,  which  always  proved  when 
of  Assembly  passed  April  22,  1794,  was  dis-  tried  ii^urious  alike  to  the  employed  as  well  as 
cussed  in  the  Senate  and  failed  to  pass — ^yeas  the  employer. 

21,  nays  17,  which  was  five  less  than  the  ma-  The  subject  of  the  State  receipts  and  expen- 

jority  required  by  the  Oonstitution.    The  bill  ditures  was  one  of  the  most  important  before 

has  thus  been  defeated  for  four  sessions,  gain-  the  Legislature.  A  special  communication  from 

ing,  however,  five  votes  on  the  last  occasion.  the  Treasurer  stated  that  the  fiscal  year  begin- 

The  women  gained  a  point  at  this  session  by  ning  on  December  1, 1879,  would  open  with  a 

the  passage  of  a  bill  to  remove  the  disability  or  deficiency  of  $2,219,036.    This  dencienoy  he 

disqualification  of  married  women  from  acting  ascribed  to  decreased  revenues  and  the  extraor- 

as  corporators  or  officers  of  any  association  dinary  expenses  of  the  riot  of  1877.    In  conse* 

incorporated  heretofore,  or  that  may  be  incor-  quence,  a  considerable  amount  was  due  to  the 

porated  hereafter,  for  purposes  of  learning,  be-  school:*,  and  also  to  the  charitable  institutions 

nevolence,  charity,  or  religion.    Another  bill,  under  an  appropriation  of  which  only  a  small 

to  authorize  the  appointment  of  women  as  pris-  amount  had  been  paid, 

on  inspectors,  passed  the  House.    In  the  Senate  A  most  important  revenue  measure  adopted 

it  was  reported  negatively ;  but  a  motion  to  was  the  act  to  tax  corporations,  which  makes 

place  it  on  the  calendar  was  passed — ^yeas  87,  some  special  additions  to  the  existing  law. 

nays  7.    It  failed  to  become  a  law.  Every  corporation  is  compelled  to  register  in 

A  vagrant  act  was  passed,  which  declares  the  office  of  the  Auditor-General  its  name, 

that  any  person  going  about  from  place  to  date  of  organization,  place  of  business,  offices, 

place  begging  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tramp  and  the  amount  of  capital  authorized  and  paid 

and  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic-  in.    Every  corporation  doing  business  in  the 

tion  shall  be  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  State,  except  banks,  savings  institutions,  and 

at  labor,  or  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse,  foreign  insurance  companies,  is  reouired  to  file 

for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  over  eighteen ;  a  report  with  the  Auditor-General  in  Novem- 

provided,  that  if  he  can  prove  that  he  does  not  her  of  each  year,  showing  the  amount  of  stock 

make  a  practice  of  going  about  begging  he  shall  authorized,  number  of  shares  issued  and  amount 

be  discharged;  also,  that  any  tramp  who  shall  paid  on  each  share,  amount  of  capital  paid  in, 

enter  a  dwelling-house  against  the  will  of  the  and  the  date,  amount,  and  rate  of  every  divi- 

occupant,  or  kindle  a  fire  in  the  highway  or  on  dend  paid  during  the  year.    When  a  company 

the  land  of  another,  or  be  found  carrying  any  fails  to  declare  a  dividend  of  less  than  six  p«r 

dangerous  weapon,  or  do  or  thrcAten  any  in-  cent,  upon  the  par  value  of  its  stock,  the  trea- 

Jnry  not  amounting  to  a  fehmy,  shall  upon  con-  surer  and  secretary  of  the  company  shall  make 

viction  be  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  at  a  sworn  estimate  of  the  actual  cash  value  of 

labor  for  not  over  two  years.  the  stock,  not  lesis,  however,  than  the  average 

A  bill  called  the  **  store-order  **  bill  waa  price  for  which  such  stock  sold  during  the 

gassed.  An  amendment  on  its  passage  in  the  year,  and  not  less  than  the  value  as  measured 
enate  provided  that  it  should  be  a  misdemean-  by  the  dividends  paid.  If  the  Auditor-General 
or  for  an  employer  to  sell  to  au  employee  any  or  State  Treasurer  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
merchandise  at  a  hii^her  price  than  the  cost  valuation,  be  is  authorized  to  make  a  valuation 
price  of  said  article  in  the  same  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  and  the  com- 
and  declaring  that  any  person  convicted  of  such  pany  is  allowed  an  appeal  as  provided  by  ex- 
misdemeanor  should  be  punished  by  fine  or  im-  isting  law.  In  case  of  failure  to  furnish  the 
prisonment,  or  both.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  report  and  appnusoment,  a  penalty  of  ten  per 
to  secure  to  operators  and  laborers  in  mines  and  cent  is  to  be  added  to  the  tax  of  the  company 
manufactories  of  iron  and  steel  the  payment  of  for  each  year,  such  failure  occurs.  In  case  a 
their  wages  at  regular  intervals  in  lawful  United  company  shall  intentionally  fail  to  make  report 
States  money,    when  it  reached  the  Governor,  for  tnree  successive  years,  the  Governor  of  the 
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State  may  declare  its  charter  forfeited.  All  lease  or  other  contract  from  snch  companies, 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  with  and  also  the  amount  of  coal  not  mined  which 
the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  are  sabjeot  shall  haye  been  purchased  by  such  companies, 
to  taxation  as  follows :  If  dividends  have  been  The  act  further  provides  that  such  coal  com- 
declared  during  the  year  amounting  to  six  per  panics  shall  pay  a  tax  of  three  cents  upon  each 
cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  capitu  stock,  or  ton  of  coal  of  2,240  pounds,  mined  or  pur- 
over,  the  rate  will  be  one  half  mill  upon  the  chased,  until  July  1,  1880,  and  one  cent  upon 
capital  stock  for  each  one  per  cent,  dividend  each  ton  until  July  1,  1881,  after  which  time 
declared.  If  no  dividend  has  been  declared,  the  tax  on  coal  shall  cease.  The  coal  Con- 
or if  the  dividends  amount  to  less  than  six  per  sumed  by  the  company  producing  it  is  not  to 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  the  tax  will  be  at  be  taxed.  All  private  bankers  and  brokers, 
the  rate  of  three  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  val-  unincorporated  banking  institutions,  etc.,  and 
nation  of  the  capital  stock.  If  there  shall  be  all  incorporated  companies  except  those  Uable 
more  than  one  kind  of  stock,  and  on  one  a  to  a  tax  on  their  capitid  stock  or  gross  receipts, 
dividend  of  six  per  cent,  or  over  shall  have  are  to  make  annual  statements  of  their  net 
been  declared,  and  on  the  other  no  dividend  earnings  from  all  sources,  A  tax  of  three  per 
or  a  dividend  of  less  than  six  per  cent,  shall  cent,  upon  such  net  earnings  is  to  be  imj>o8ed 
have  been  declared,  the  rate  shall  be  one  half  in  addition  to  the  taxes  oUierwise  imposed  by 
mill  on  the  capital  stock  for  each  one  per  cent,  the  act.  All  taxes  which  remain  unpaid  after 
dividend  declared  in  the  first  case,  and  three  the  time  provided  for  their  payment  will  bear 
mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation  in  the  second  interest  at  the  rate  of  twdve  per  cent,  per 
case.  When  a  company  has  made  a  profit  and  annum  until  their  settlement.  The  taxes  are 
added  it  to  its  sinking  fund  without  dividing  made  a  lien  on  all  the  property,  real  and  per- 
it  among  its  stockholders,  such  profit  will  be  sonal,  of  the  corporations  or  limited  partner- 
taxed  accordingly.  All  limited  partnerships  ships  taxed,  and  are  to  take  precedence  of  all 
engaged  in  business  in  the  State,  no  matter  claims,  incumbrances,  or  Hens  arising  after  the 
where  organized,  are  made  subject  to  the  pro-  passage  of  the  act.  No  corporation  or  limited 
visions  of  the  act.  For  the  purpose  of  taxa-  partnership  liable  to  taxation  under  the  act  can 
tion,  the  interests  in  limited  partnerships  are  be  dissolved  by  decree  of  court  until  all  taxes 
to  be  deemed  capital  stock,  and  any  division  have  been  paid  and  a  certificate  of  that  fact 
of  the  profits  among  the  owners  of  such  inter-  filed  in  the  proper  court.  All  foreign  corpora- 
ests  are  to  be  taxed  as  dividends.  The  provi-  tions,  except  insurance  companies,  are  required 
sions  governing  limited  partnerships,  however,  to  obtain  an  annntd  license  from  the  Auditor- 
are  not  made  to  apply  to  those  organized  for  General  to  have  an  office  in  the  State,  for  which 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  purposes.  All  they  shall  pay  one  fourth  of  a  mill  on  each  dol- 
companies  and  limited  partnersnips  engaged  in  lar  of  capital  stock  which  they  are  authorized 
the  business  of  transporting  freight  or  passen-  to  have.  For  a  failure  to  pay  such  tax  a  pen- 
gers,  and  all  the  telegraph,  express,  and  palace-  alty  of  fifty  per  cent,  is  to  be  imposed.  No 
and  sleeping-car  companies,  incorporated  and  license,  however,  will  be  required  for  corpora- 
unincorporated,  doing  business  in  the  State,  tions  paying  a  tax  under  other  provisions  of 
are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  eight  tenths  of  the  act,  or  whose  capital  stock  or  a  minority 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  their  thereof  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  corpora- 
business  on  July  81st  and  January  81st  in  each  tion  of  the  State  which  does  pay  a  tax  under 
year.  Where  such  companies  are  engaged  in  other  provisions  of  the  act.  All  mortgages, 
mining,  purchasing,  and  selling  coal,  the  re-  debts  due  from  solvent  debtors,  except  notes 
ceipts  derived  from  the  saJe  of  such  coal  are  or  bills  for  work  or  labor  done,  all  obligations 
not  to  be  taxed,  but  an  account  of  the  coal  so  given  to  banks  for  money  loaned  and  bank- 
dealt  in  must  be  kept,  and  the  company  must  notes,  all  shares  of  stock  in  any  bank  or  sav- 
charge  itself  with  tlie  transportation  thereof  ings  institution  incorporated  in  the  State,  all 
at  the  same  rates  which  are  or  would  have  public  loans  or  stocks  except  those  of  the  State 
been  charged  to  other  companies  or  individu-  or  of  the  United  States,  all  money  loaned  or 
als  for  transportation  of  similar  freight ;  and  invested  on  interest  in  any  other  State,  and 
the  sums  so  charged  for  transportation  are  to  all  moneyed  car>ital  in  the  hands  of  individual 
be  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  gross  receipts.  Insur-  citizens  of  the  State,  are  to  be  taxed  for  State 
ance  companies — excepting  those  based  upon  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  four  miUs  on  every 
the  purely  mutual  plan — are  required  to  make  dollar  of  the  value  thereof,  annually.  All  mort- 
semi-annual  reports,  sworn  to  by  the  proper  gages,  judgments,  and  moneys  due  on  agree- 
officers,  and  showing  the  amount  of  premi-  ment  to  sell  real  estate  are  exempted  from 
ums  received  during  the  previous  six  months,  taxation  except  for  State  purposes ;  and  all 
whether  in  cash  notes  or  other  substitute  for  corporations  paying  interest  on  loans  taxed  for 
money,  and  they  shall  pay  a  tax  of  eight  tenths  State  purposes  only  shall  deduct  the  tax  from 
of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  amount  of  such  suoh  interest,  and  pay  the  same  into  the  State 
premium.  All  companies  owning  and  oper-  Treasury.  Where  a  bank  elects  to  collect  an- 
ating  coal-lands  are  required  to  report  every  nually  from  its  stockholders  a  tax  of  six  tenths 
six  months  the  amount  of  coal  mined  by  them,  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  shares  of 
or  by  other  companies  or  individuals  under  a  such  bank  and  pay  it  over  to  the  State  Trea* 
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fDiy,  tbe  shares,  capital,  and  profits  of  aacU  damages  caused  by  riots  and  the  violence  of  a 

banks  shall  be  exempt  from  all  other  tax-  mob  was  extensively  discussed*    The  advocates 

atioD.  of  the  bill  urged  that  Allegheny  County  was 

The  expectation   that  ex-President  Graut  not  liable  for  the  losses  under  the  laws  of  1841 

would  during  the  summer  arrive  at  San  Fran-  and  1849,  which  make  cities  and  counties  lia- 

Cisco  on  his  return  from  an  extensive  tour  in  bio  for  riotous  losses,  on  the  ground  that  these 

Europe  and  Asia,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  reso-  disturbances  of  1877  were  general  and  not 

lution  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  commit-  local,  and  that  the  State  was  constitutionally 

tee  of  ten  Senators  and  fifteen  Representatives  liable   for   the   restitution   of  property  lost 

to  act  in  coi^ unction  with  the  Governor,  Lieu-  through  general  riot  and  mob  violence.    A  de- 

tenant-Governor,  and  Speakers  of  the  Senate  cision  was  cited,  proving  that  any  property 

and  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  damaged  or  destroyed  while  being  used  as  a 

of  welcoming  him  upon  his  arrivsl  in  this  barracks  or  while  in  possession  of  State  or 

country,  in  the  name  of  the  Oommonwealth  of  national  authorities,  and  destroyed  by  the  ene- 

Pennsylvania,  provided  that  there  should  be  my,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  State  or  nation, 

no  expense  to  the  State.    It  was  passed  in  the  The  Pittsburgh  round-house  was  an  exactly 

House  by  a  strict  party  vote,  79  yeas  and  78  parallel  case.    It  was  further  urged  that  it  was 

naja;  also  in  the  Senate  by  yeas  26,  nays  12.  no  riot,  but  an  insurrection,  brought  about  by 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  to  ap-  suffering  from  depression  occasioned  by  the 
point  a  commission  to  ascertain  and  adjust  the  panic  As  soon  as  the  proclamation  of  the 
losses  caused  by  the  riots  of  July,  1877,  and  to  Governor  was  issued  calhng  out  the  troops  to 
provide  for  their  payment.  It  was  referred  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  the  State  assumed 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  re-  control  and  responsibility,  and  this  was  done 
ported  back  with  amendments  which  were  before  a  shot  was  fired  or  a  torch  was  lighted, 
adopted.  The  bill  thus  amended  appropriated  The  State  was  therefore  liable  in  equity,  and 
$4,000,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  might  be  re-  was  morally  bound  to  pay  for  the  damage  oc- 
quired  to  pay  tbe  losses.  One  fourth  of  the  casioned  by  the  mob  at  that  time.  In  1864  a 
amount  of  the  loss  was  to  be  paid  into  the  law  was  passed  commanding  the  State  militia 
State  Treasury  by  the  county  of  Allegheny,  to  suppress  any  invasion  or  insurrection  that 
The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  might  occur  witiiin  its  borders.  This  was  car- 
commissioners  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  ried  into  effect  by  the  military  acting  under  tho 
property  lost  by  the  respective  claimants,  and  oomouind  embodied  in  the  Govemor^s  message, 
the  method  was  prescribed  in  which  the  requi-  This  proved  clearly  the  reeponsibility  of  the 
site  proofs  should  be  presented.  After  all  State  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  said  insur- 
daimants  were  heard  the  commissioners  were  rection. 

required  to  file  with  the  State  Treasurer  their  In  reply  it  was  said  that  the  Government  did 
report,  which  should  contain  the  names  of  all  not  become  a  general  insurance  company  for 
the  claimants  whose  property  was  destroyed  the  restitution  of  property  destroyed  by  incen- 
or  injured,  and  the  amount  of  loss  suffered  by  diarism  or  lawlessness ;  it  was  only  responsi- 
each.  If  the  county  of  Allegheny  failed  to  ble  for  the  punishment  of  the  incendiary  or 
pay  the  twenty  five  per  cent,  of  the  losses  rioter.  The  Government  only  protected  prop- 
within  a  certain  time  after  the  assessment,  erty;  it  did  not  pay  for  it  when  destroyed, 
claimants  were  to  receive  out  of  the  appropri-  The  State  is  not  responsible  in  any  case.  Riots 
ation  by  the  State  but  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  are  always  local  in  their  character.  New 
the  amount  of  their  claims,  and  the  county  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Cali- 
shonld  remain  liable  to  the  claimants  for  the  fomia,  and  Wisconsin  place  the  responsibility 
balance.  When  the  report  of  the  commission-  on  cities  and  counties.  Maine,  Massachasetta, 
era  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Treft-  New  Hampshire,  Ejmsas,  and  South  Carolina 
surer,  that  official  was  to  issue  to  each  claim-  place  the  responsibility  on  cities  and  towns, 
ant  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  amount  ad-  Local  disturbances,  as  a  general  thing,  are  al- 
Judicated  in  his  &vor.  Upon  presentation  of  ways  the  cause  of  riots.  No  county  should 
this  certificate  to  the  Governor  he  should  issue  seek  to  evade  the  law  which  makes  it  respon- 
a  warrant  for  the  amount  payable  to  the  holder  sible  for  these  damages.  The  law  making  Al- 
or  his  assignee,  who  should  immediately  pre-  legheny  County  responsible  for  damages  oc- 
sent  it  to  the  State  Treasurer.  If  there  were  casioned  through  riots  was  asked  for  by  the 
no  funds  in  the  Treasury  for  payment,  the  members  from  Allegheny  County,  backed  up 
State  Treasurer  should  mark  the  date  of  pres-  with  petitions  from  the  citizens  of  that  county, 
entation,  and  by  publication  inform  the  holder  in  1849.  The  people  of  Allegheny  County 
when  funds  were  in  the  Treasury  for  payment,  were  now  endeavoring  to  be  freed  from  the 
The  members  of  the  commission  were  each  to  liability  imposed  by  a  law  for  which  they  bad 
receive  ten  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  occu-  asked.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  then  strength- 
pied  in  their  duties,  with  their  necessary  ex-  ened  their  position  by  urging  that  there  was 
penses,  including  clerk-hire.  involved  a  principle  of  equity  in  the  case.    It 

This  bill  cauMd  more  excitement  than  any  was  asserted  that  the  State,  which  draws  five 

other  subject  which  was  brought   forwaro.  sevenths  of  her  revenues  from  the  taxation  of 

The  question  of  tho  liability  of  the  State  for  private  corporations,  should  afford  them  pro- 
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lection  and  indemnity  when  assailed  hj  lawless  ezoepdons  wliich  I  make.'*    "By  what  yon  call  1<^ 

Tiolence;   also,  that  common  sagacity  would  J?P>S  *"**"?  Mr.  Woifj    "Y«"  was  the  reply, 

snggest  that  the  State,  instead  ^  sturdily  re-  £f.  lli^^^H^^^^:  ^^l  .^^f^  2 

fusing  mdemnity,  should  be  ready  and  willmg  higher  than  all  oonkiitutions,  that  one  good  turn  de- 

to  afford  the  amplest  protection  and  indemnity  serves  another ;  that  is  ail  there  is  of  it  in  passing  bills, 

to  corporations  which  pay  into  her  Treasury  which,  if  a  man  don't  do,  he  ma^  as  well  stay  away 

the  larg«it  part  of  the  revenues  for  the  sup-  {^"±tt?'p~hi^i2  i?"  ""^^  ^^^erpietaUon  of 

port  of  her.  government,  her  charitable  insti-  to  the  question,  also,  as  to  pereonal  knowledge  of 

tutions,  ana  ber  schools.     The  railroad  com-  any  member  having  demandea  or  received,  or  con- 

pany  which  is  the  principal  loser  in  the  Pitts-  sented  to  receive,  etc,  he  answered :  **  None  whatever, 

burgh  riots  pays  into  the  State  Treasury  little  except  wmmon  log-roUing.    I  tried  to  loe-roll  with 

less  than  a  iSlion  dollars  a  year.    Under  the  J^J^^'  so  Ikr  as  that  is  concerned,    l^on't  deny 
present  system  of  taxation,  with  the  receipts  of 

the  comnany  increasing,  the  amount  will  soon  The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  on 

be  considerably  over  a  million.   It  seems,  there-  Hay  29ta,    After  reciting  the  resolution  di- 

fore.  that  obligations  and  duties  should  be  recip-  recting  the  investigation,  the  committee  state 

rocal.    When  a  State  levies  this  amount  of  reve-  that  the  rules  which  guided  them  in  their  con- 

nue  from  a  corporation,  it  should  receive  in-  elusions  as  far  as  practicable  were  the  same  as 

demnity  when  its  property  is  destroyed  through  those  which  govern  the  courts.     Irrelevant 

the  failure,  or  neglect,  or  inability  of  the  an-  testimony  was  submitted,  but  it  did  no  harm 

thorities  of  the  State  to  give  protection.    The  to  any  one.    Oonflicting  testimony  was  also 

obligations  should  not  be  all  on  one  side.  taken,  but  they  were  guided  by  the  reasonable 

A  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  bill  was  and  consistent  circumstances.    No  attempt  was 

carried  by  a  vote  of  103  to  96.     The  ques-  made  to  impeach  any  witness.    In  making  up 

tion  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  this  vote  the  report  the  committee  endeavored  to  rid 

was  first  temporarily  and  then  decisively  post-  their  minds  of  prejudice  and  passion.    They 

poned.  report  W.  F.  Rumberger  of  Armstrong  County, 

Meantime,  during  the  debate  on  the  biU,  one  £.  J.  Petroff  of  Philadelphia  Fifth  District,  and 

of  the  members  of  the  House  asserted  posi-  George  F.  Smith  of  Philadelphia  Twenty-fifth 

tively  that  "  at  least  two  members  of  the  Efouso  District,  guilty  of  a  violation  of  section  80, 

of  Representatives  had  been  approached  in  a  Article  III.,  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  of 

corruptive  manner  and  had  been  subjected  to  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1874  defining  corrupt 

corruptive  powers."    This  led  to  the  adoption  solicitations    of   members,  etc    William    H. 

of  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  com-  Eemble,  ez-member  Charles  B.  Salter  of  Phil- 

mittee  to  investigate  the  charges,  '^and  any  adelphia,  Jesse  R.  Crawford  of  Blair,  A.  W.. 

other  improper  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  Leisenring  of  Carbon,  and  Christian  Long  of  ^ 

members  in  connection  with  the  bill."    One  Cumberland  are  found  guilty  of   the  same, 

of  the  first  witnesses  examined  by  the  investi-  The  committee  say  there  is  a  considerable  mass 

fating  committee  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Eemble  ot  of   evidence  showing   attempts  at  improper 

hiladelphia.    He  stated  his  occupation  to  be  combinations  upon  other  legislation  pendmg 

^*  president  of  a  bank  and  of  a  railroad  com-  before  the  House  or  to  be  brought  before  it,  in 

pany."    The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  re-  order  to  further  the  passage  of  the  riot  bill, 

port  of  the  investigation,  and  contains  a  defi-  While  these  combinations  or  attempted  com- 

nition  of  legislative  log-rolling :  binations  may  not  have  been  such  as  would 

^    „              J,   ^,         .  J.    _.!      ^    J  render  the  parties  concerned  therein  criminal- 

ml7- «.ir«V^'^^S^viC:^r  ^l  Jy  «»"«.  l^'  t"«7  "«'«  b^"  of  each  .  char.0- 

sonal  advantage  to  any  member  of  the  General  Assem-  ^®r  as  to  be  antagonistic  to  pure  and  wise  le- 

bly  to  influence  him  in  his  ofBcial  action  on  House  bill  gislation,  to  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 

No.  108,  commonly  known  aa  the  riot  bill?    ^.— No,  Constitution,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 

5lL"^^^^??^^'T°*^t'^'™''S"*^*^'V°5'""'  Commonwealth.     They  find  that  the  public 

gives  to  another  m  legislation  as  "pe«onul  advan-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  subsidised,  but  that  attompU 

^.— Will  yon  please  state  what  you  mean  by  the  were  made  to  infiuence  public  opinion  through 
common  aid  whicn  one  man  gives  to  another!  A,— I  the  insertion  of  paid  articles  in  the  papers, 
mean  this,  that  if  vou  mean  to  ask  me  whether  I  ever  Without  waiting  to  accept  the  report  of  the 
promiaedtohelpAmle^lafcionmrBtumforAhelp-  committee  aenarate  reaolutionB  were  nffprfld 
fcg  mo  in  le^sWon,  without  any  money  oonsidcii-  ?0™™»^©i  separate  resoiunons  were  otterea 
tion  or  thing  of  value,  I  can't  say  that  I  never  have;  ^^  P®  House  to  expel  each  of  the  members 
but  if  it  is  a  money  consideration  or  anything  of  the  against  whom  charges  were  made  in  the  re- 
kind  which  theworldrecardaasbribeiy,  Isayno.    I  port.     Each  resolution  failed  to  pass  by  the 

f^Jl^^A^,w't:i^l^^^^7Jl''^^^!T  constitutional  majority  of   two  thirds,    llie 

CoSaiutriJe^^fSKS'^^^  votes  for  expukionVer;  as  foUows:  on  Petroff 

came  to  HarriBbuK  ever  lived  up  to  or  ever  will  live  up  —yeas  98,  nays  88;  on  Smith — ^veas  88,  nays 

to.    IwaaafHendof  the  bill,  and  did  all  I  could  for  79;    on  Rumberger — yeas  104,  nays  69.    A 

it  in  an  honorable  way.     ^     ^  ^^    ^  ^  ,            ,  resolution  was  also  adopted  to  appoint  a  com- 

J;J^^^.2.r-mU"?^7i^^l<ISd':^.'lS^^  n-itt^  01.  the  part  of  the  HoneeTo  commence 

etc,  with  a  view  to  his  official  artion  being  influenced  cnmmal  proceedings  against  Wilham  H.  Kern* 

thereby,  Mr.  Kemble  said,  ^*  No,  always  excepting  the  ble,  Charles  B.  Salter  of  Philadelphia,  Isaac  R. 
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Crawford,  assistant  superintendent  of  pablio  of  said  Agricultural  College.    In  addition  the 

Sounds  of  Blair  County,  A.  M.  Leisenring  of  trustees  aforesaid  hold  the  bond  of  the  State 

auoh  Chunk,  and  Christian  Long  of  Cumber-  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  dated  Febmar/ 

land  County,  or  such  of  them  against  whom  2,  1872,  calling  for  $500,000,  and  falling  due 

they  may  be  satisfied  there  U  sufficient  evi-  fifty  years  from  date,  from  which  they  derive 

dence.  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  a  revenue  of  $30,000  annually.    The  evidence 

Dauphin  County,  and  that  the  Attomey-6en-  disclosed  the  further  fact  that  the  deeds  for  all 

eral  is  requested  to  lend  them  such  aid  as  they  the  freehold  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania 

need  in  conducting  said  prosecution.     This  State    College,    including   the   experimental 

ended  the  action  of  the  House  relative  to  the  farms,  were  held  by  the  trustees,  not  in  trust 

report  of  the  committee.  for  the  Commonwealth  but  for  themselves  and 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  re-  their  successors.    The  committee  also  found 

lating  to  special  schools  of  instruction  were  that  the  experimental  farms  owned  by  the 

offered  in  the  Senate  and  adopted :  trustees,  which  were  to  be  conducted  solely  in 

^, .  J.  ,   ..    ^^:„i^..  ^p  ♦»,:-  iw*^«  ♦i.^*  ,♦  :-  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  class  of  the 

Wkereoi.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  body  that  it  is  /^                    ,.i.   «       ^^    i    i>  •!  j  a 

the  duty  of  the  State  to  adopt  such  measure  as  wiU  Commonwealth,  have  utterly  faded  to  aooom- 

promote  tho  variety  and  value  of  her  productions,  and  push  the  object  intended.    This  is  notably  so 

to  foster  the  establuhment  of  indostnal  and  technicBil  m  the  case  of  the  western  farm  located  in  In* 

schoola  having  for  their  object  tho  practical  eduoation  jj^a  County,  which  is  not  now  a  third-class 

in^f,  aa  we  do,  that  tlie  practical  result  of  our  proaent  cnased.    At  the  nresent  session  oi  the  college 

system  of  education  is  to  direct  tho  attention  of  boys  but  forty-six  students  are  in  attendance,  many 

and  young  mon  too  much  in  the  direction  of  tne  of  whom  are  non-residents  of  the  State,  and 

u^u  ut  urn  iiiwu-uxv,  •!»  wiu  u.ixii»     V4u»u««>,  Qi^y^j^  professors,  which  is  out  of  all  propor- 

fhk^Ms^  It  is  believed  that  the  enonnous  ma^i-  tion  with  the  number  of  students  in  attendance, 

tode  of  the  production  of  iron  in  tho  State  demands  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  trus- 

the  witablLihnient  of  a  limited  number  of  eohoola  t^gg  ^^^y^  signally  failed  to  carry  out  the  object 

^^^^  Wl&?f"te'  iTSi'i  fo^  which  tl^m^gnifloent  land-grant  w«  py,a 

iron  and  from  iron  steel :  therefore,  bo  it  by  the  United  States^  and  which  was  further 

Betohed  6y  ihs  Senate^  Tliat  a  committee  of  ten  bo  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  most  liberal  ap* 

appointed,  consisting  of  five  Senaton  to  be  appointed  propriations  on  the  part  of  the  State.    The  re- 

by  the  President /»r0  !»».  and  Ave  practioal  and  soien-  fl^^T  ^_  rA^AivAd    And  a  reanlution  luloDted 

tmo  mechanics  to  be  appointed  V  tho  Governor,  P^^  ^      ?S      t«.     ,.      t!?\^o-   «^  ™!!S 

whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  the  matterd  in  the  instructing   the    Treasurer  to  pay  no  more 

foregoinz  preamble,  and  report  to  the  next  Legisla-  money  to  the  college  until  it  was  shown  that 

tnn  such  facts  aa  they  may  deem  nece^iiary,  together  the  laws  under  which  it  existed  were  faithfully 

with  their  opinion  aa  to  the  advisability  and  policy  executed 

of  estoblishhig  such  inaUtutions  as  are  therein  men-  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  1^^  l,„^i^^„  ^^  ^^^^^ 

acted,  and  the  Legislature  adyoumed  on  June 

A  supposed  over-issue  of  $5,000,000  State  4th. 

bonds  in  1852  and  1868  was  found  upon  inves-  The  railroad  ouestion  has  perhaps  greater 

tigation  not  to  be  correct.  prominence   in   rennsylvania  than  in  other 

The  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  States.  Complaints  were  formallv  made  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  State  Agricultural  the  Governor  in  1878  of  undue  and  unreason- 
College  reported  that  the  institution  had  been  able  discrimination  in  charges  and  in  facilities 
very  badly  managed ;  that  its  location  was  a  for  transportation  of  freight  over  the  lines  of 
▼ery  undesirable  one;  that  the  building  was  certain  transportation  companies.  Under  his 
entirely  unsuited  for  the  purpose  for  which  directions  such  legal  proceedings  were  insti- 
it  was  erected ;  that  the  agricultural  depart-  tuted  to  redress  any  such  wrongs  to  shippers 
ment,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  leading  as  were  within  the  reach  of  judicial  remedy, 
object  of  the  institution,  had  never  been  a  The  transportation  of  oil  was  the  chief  cause 
success;  and  that  the  State  had  never  received  of  complaint.  One  company  aimed  at  the  pnr- 
and  is  not  now  receiving  benefits  at  all  com-  chase  and  refining  of  the  whole  product  of  the 
mensurate  with  the  amount  of  money  which  State,  and  had  reached  snob  a  point  of  success 
had  been  appropriated  to  said  institution  by  as  to  dictate  its  own  price  in  the  purchase  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State.  The  Con-  the  oil,  and  to  secure  from  railroads  its  own 
gress  of  the  United  States  granted  to  the  State  terms  of  transportation.  The  greatest  relief 
780,000  acres  of  bind,  which  by  bad  manage-  from  the  oppression  of  this  monopoly  was, 
ment  netted  the  State  only  $489,000.  The  act  however,  obtained  by  the  producers  of  oil,  by 
of  Congress  granting  this  vast  amount  of  land  the  construction  of  a  line  of  pipe  along  the 
required  that  the  proceeds  thereof  should  be  surface  of  the  ground  through  which  the  oil 
used  by  the  State  mainly  in  the  interest  of  might  flow  from  the  wells  to  an  independent 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  in-  line  of  transportation.  This  line  was  con- 
terest  accruing  from  this  fund,  in  addition  to  struoted  from  Bradford  to  Williamsport,  a  dis- 
some  $400,000  appropriated  by  the  State  Legis-  tance  of  238  miles.  (See  ^*  Annual  Cyclop8»- 
latare,  was  used  and  controlled  by  the  trustees  dia  *'  for  1878,  page  682.)    Tho  work  of  oon^ 
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Btrnction  was  commenced  in  February  and  steady  stream.    As  the  tanks  are  more  than 

completed  in  May.    The  line  starts  at  Wil-  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  siding,  the  oil 

liamsport  and  rans  slightly  north  of  west  over  flows  with  great  force.    It  is  thns  seen  that 

the  mountains  into  Potter  Oounty,  and  on  to  the  facilities  for  shipping  are  excellent,  and 

Ooryville,  or  Frisbie,  the  initial  point,  in  Mo-  comparatively  little  time  is  lost  in  filling  a 

Eean.    It  passes  over  a  high  range  of  monn-  whole  train. 

tains  near  the  little  village  of  Waterville,  at  The  reports  of  thirty-eight  of  the  railroad 
the  forks  of  Pine  Greek,  and  it  was  found  companies  of  the  State  for  the  year  1878  rep- 
very  difficult  to  lay  the  line  at  this  point.  In  resent  the  aggregate  earnings  at  $132,168,889, 
several  places  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were  against  $127,986,695  in  1877.  The  increase 
so  steep  that  the  pipe  had  to  be  let  down  with  is  about  8*8  per  ceut.  Twenty-four  roads  have 
ropes  to  be  placed  in  position.  The  distance,  reported  their  earnings  for  four  years,  and 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  chief  engineer,  show  in  1876  an  increase  of  8*1  per  cent,  over 
is  just  100  miles;  and  as  the  pipe  is  six  inches  1876 ;  in  1877,  0*8  per  cent  over  1876 ;  and 
in  diameter,  it  requires  nearly  28,000  barrels  in  1878,  4*1  per  cent,  over  1877.  The  increase 
of  oil  to  fill  it,  .reckoning  41  gallons  to  the  in  1878  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  years, 
barrel.  There  are  tanks  at  Coryville  and  a  From  1875  to  1878  the  increase  was  about  8*2 
pumping  station.  The  next  pumping  station  per  cent  A  general  decrease  in  expenses  is 
is  at  a  point  about  four  miles  from  Couders-  also  shown. 

port.  The  distance  from  Coryville  to  pump-  The  druggists  of  the  State,  although  exempt- 
station  No.  2  19  22^  miles;  from  there  to  WU-  ed  as  regular  apothecaries  from  license-fees, 
liamsport  is  77i,  snd  the  oil,  when  raised  1,200  have  been  held  by  the  decisions  of  several  local 
feet  at  the  summit,  runs  down  to  Williamsport  courts  to  be  liable  as  venders  of  patent  medi- 
of  its  own  gravity,  as  the  fall  is  2,100  feet,  cines  to  pay  such  fee. 

The  pumping-engines  are  forty-horse  power  Many  questions  respecting  the  legal  liabili- 
each,  and  each  has  an  equal  share  of  the  lifting  ties  of  municipal  corporations  have  arisen  out 
to  do  in  the  way  of  the  application  of  power,  of  the  failure  of  the  city  of  Williamsport  to 
The  last  Joint  of  pipe  having  been  laid,  and  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  The  city  was 
everything  in  readmess,  the  engine  at  Cory-  authorized  by  express  grant  of  the  Legislature 
ville  was  started  on  the  28th  of  May,  at  four  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  The 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  first  oil  was  total  of  bonds  issued,  however,  amounted  to 
forced  through  the  pipe  in  the  direction  of  the  $645,000.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  city 
pump-station  in  Potter  County,  22)^  miles  dis-  that  all  of  these  bonds  in  excess  of  $200,000 
tant.  The  pipe  is  of  such  a  flexible  character  authorized  by  the  Legislature  were  illegal  and 
that  it  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  formation  void,  inasmuch  as  no  power  existed  for  such 
of  the  ground,  except  where  very  sharp  turns  action  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
had  to  be  made,  and  then  short  joints,  sharply  On  this  point  the  Supreme  Court  held,  by  a  ma- 
curved,  were  used.  The  engineer  says  that  jority  of  one  (Justices  Agnew,  Woodwfunl,  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  pipe  allows  it  to  deflect  Sterrett  dissenting),  that  when  a  municipality 
at  least  fifteen  feet  in  one  hundred.  Every  has  lawfully  created  a  debt  it  has  the  implied 
joint  has  been  carefuUy  tested  by  subjecting  it  power,  unless  restrained  by  its  charter  or  a 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  but  little  trouble  is  statute,  to  evidence  the  same  by  bill,  bond, 
apprehended.  Joints  are  liable  to  burst,  how-  note,  or  other  instrument.  The  Court  held 
ever,  in  which  case  the  pumps  would  have  to  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  did  not  limit  the 
be  stopped,  and  considerable  oil  would  be  lost  implied  authority  of  the  city  of  Williamsport 
before  the  break  could  be  repaired  by  putting  to  issue  bonds  for  municipal  improvements, 
in  a  new  joint.  At  Williamsport  tanks  haa  This  decision  has  b^en  disputed  as  unsound  in 
been  constructed  to  hold  60,000  barrels,  and  other  States,  and  as  throwing  the  door  wide 
trains  prepared  for  its  constant  transportation  open  for  a  wholesale  issue  of  bonds, 
to  tide-water.  The  capacity  of  the  pipe  was  On  the  part  of  the  city  it  was  shown  that  a 
250  barrels  per  hour,  or  about  6,000  barrels  portion  of  the  bonds  issued  in  excess  of  the 
per  day.  The  first  shipment  by  cars  was  made  $200,000  expressly  permitted  by  the  Legisla- 
on  June  7th.  Over  sixty  iron  tank-cars  were  ture  ($128,889)  were  not  authorized  by  Coun- 
fiUed.  These  cars  carry  100  barrels  each,  and  oils ;  that  67  of  the  $1,000  bonds  were  issued 
about  6,000  barrels  were  loaded.  The  riding  for  **  unknown  purposes,"  and  that  188  were 
which  has  been  laid  by  the  Reading  Railroad  to  ^'  persons  unknown  "  and  for  "  purposes  un- 
Company  for  the  oil-cars  is  2,700  feet  in  length,  known."  The  opinion  of  the  Court  did  not 
and  thirty  cars  can  be  filled  in  a  very  few  min-  notice  or  distinguish  that  the  validity  of  a  por- 
ntes,  so  complete  are  the  arrangements.  The  tion  of  the  bonds  in  dispute  rested  on  evidence 
pipe  conducting  the  oil  from  the  tanks  is  eight  going  to  show  that  they  were  issued  fraudu- 
incbes  in  diameter  and  about  one  mile  in  lently.  At  the  close  of  the  argument,  how- 
length.  At  the  siding  another  pipe  of  the  ever,  the  Court  stated  that  it  was  not  meant 
same  size  runs  parallel  with  it  for  a  sufficient  ^'  to  deprive  the  city  of  any  special  defense  to 
4istance  to  cover  fully  thirty  cars,  and  there  any  particular  bond  or  bonds."  In  dissenting 
is  a  stand-pipe  opposite  each  car,  which  is  so  from  t^e  majority  of  the  Court,  Judge  Agnew 
curved  that  the  oil  fiows  into  the  dome  in  a  said :  **  The  citizens  of  Williamsport  find  &em- 
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861769  inTolTed  in  a  debt  of  $645,000,  none  of    excnaa  the  motlTe  of  a  boroogli  of  ten  thoosand  inhab* 
which  oan  be  contested,  when  they  find  their    ^t*^^  in  refuiin^  to  properly  guwd  a  place  on  its  main 

way  into  the  hands  of  bona  fid^  holders  for  f^^^^^ItZw\\^^n^^ 

^^y*      •«iu-.  A.     •  ^u*  *.!-  eration,  eepeciaUy  wJien  tno  expense  of  80  dom' would 

value,  if  the  power  to  issue  this  amount  be  be  buttriflinjj.    In  the  present  case  there  ia  Sertain- 

snstainad,  whether  they  be  legitimate  or  ille-  ly,  then,  but  little,  if  any,  doubt  but  that  the  negli- 

gitimate.    Here  it  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gonoe  of  the  borough  authorltied  ^sa  the  direct  cause 

opinion  does  a  great  wrong.    It  sustains  the  ^^  '^®  accident  coniphunod  of,  with  its  resulting  dam- 

illegitimate  as  well  as  the  legitimate  issues,  on  '^' 

the  ground  that  the  implied  power  to  issue  Criminal  proceedings  were  commenced 
them  exists,  and  with  this  »gts  covers  the  en-  against  the  persons  reported  as  having  attempt- 
tire  sum."  Has  a  municipal  bond  the  attributes  ed  to  bribe  members  of  the  Legislature.  Bills 
of  commercial  paper?  is  a  question  which  did  of  indictment  were  found  against  them,  but 
not  entirely  escape  notice.  Judge  Agnew  says,  the  trial  was  postponed, 
in  his  dissenting  opinion :  "  That  logic  is  false  By  another  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  deduces  from  the  power  of  a  mere  mu-  the  liability  to  taxation  of  sectarian  and  other 
nicipal  corporition  ...  a  power  on  the  part  asylums  was  affirmed.  A  Protestant  Episco- 
of  such  a  corporation,  created  by  law  for  gov-  pal  church  had  established  an  orphan  asylum, 
ernmantal  purposes,  to  issue  commercial  paper  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  exempts  from  taxa- 
.  .  .  neg  >tiable  accordin<^  to  the  law  merchant  tion  public  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
or  general  usage.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  municipal  tions.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  or- 
power.  It  flows  from  no  relation  of  the  citi-  phan  asylum,  being  generally  limited  to  the 
zens  to  the  corporation.  They  are  not  stock-  reception  of  the  orphan  children  of  Episco- 
holders,  nor  partners,  nor  associates,  but  are  a  palian  parents,  is  not  a  "public"  charitable 
portion  of  the  people,  living  under  a  local  gov-  institution  within  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
emmeot  for  certain  local  purposes.  The  offl-  statute,  and  hence  is  liable  to  taxation.  The 
eer$  of  a  munieipal  corporation  are  not  the  Court  also  held  that,  though  the  asylum  some- 
agenteofthofmpU.^  times  received  orphans  not  of  Episcopalian 

A  case  involving  the  habuity  of  a  municipal-  parentage,  yet  the  main  object  of  the  asylum 

ity  for  the  condition  of  its  thoroughfares  came  was  not  a  *' public"  charity,  but  to  advance 

before  the  Supreme  Court.    The  action  grew  the  particular  interests  of  one  religious  denom- 

out  of  injuries  sustained  at  Pittston.     The  ination ;  hence  it  was  not  a  "  public  "  charitable 

plaintiff's  son  was  driving  his  horse  and  wagon  institution  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 

through  the  main  strest,  which  is  sixty  feet  in  and  is  liable  to  taxation.    In  illustration  of  the 

width,  but  narrows  at  a  mill  which  it  pass3S.  decision,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  intimates 

At  this  narrowing  a  perpendicular  wall  de-  that  if  Girard  College  should  open  its  doors 

soends  to  the  tracks  of  a  railroad,  but  there  is  only  to  one  denomination  or  class  of  persons, 

no  abutment  or  guard  of  any  kind  at  the  edge  it  would  not  be  a  "public"  educational  insti- 

of  the  road.    The  horses  of  the  plaintiff  took  tution,  and  would  be  liable  to  taxation;  or  if 

fright  as  a  train  approached,  and  they,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  should  refuse  to  re- 

the  wagon,  were  precipitated  to  the  track  be-  ceive  any  but  Protestants,  or  any  but  Roman 

low.    The  boy  was  hurt,  one  horse  was  killed,  Catholics,  it  would  cease  to  be  a    *  public" 

another  injured,  and  the  wagon  destroyed.   The  charitable  institution,  and  would  be  liable  to 

Court  said:  taxation. 

It  is  true  that,  without  the  friihtenin^of  the  horaes,        An  election  was  held  on  November  4th  for 

there  would  have  been  noiwddent;  but  the  ho»e  ia  the  choice  of  a  State  Treasurer  and  the  State 

naturally  a  Umid  anunal,  and  i$  so  liable  to  fright  that  T^oialaf  ni*A 

those  hairing  charge  of  the  public  highways  ought  to  *^**  ^"v' «,  n  x.  1.1  j 

make  roaaunablo  provisions  for  a  matter  so  oommon        ^'^^  state  iemperance  Convention  assent  bled 

and  00  likely  to  happen  at  any  time.    Horaes  abound,  at  Harrisburg  on  April  24th^  attended  by  846 

but  horses  that  never  frighten  or  are  never  fractious  delegates  from  39  counties  and  7  cities.    Felix 

^  SST^^^^J  rare :  and,  if  road*  were  to  be  con-  r.  Bmnot  of  Pittsburgh  was  chosen  Prerident. 
ftruoted  only  for  such  animals,  there  must  need  be     *  -«-:        «        ib«w«»5"  ».«  v*  vow  *  iv«u«uv. 

but  Uttle  traveling  upon  them.    We  think  it  was  weU  ^  *®"®*  ?'  resolutions  was  adopted,  which  re- 

said,  in  the  case  of  Lower  Macuniie  Township  vt,  quested  the  Legislature  to  change  the  policy  of 

Merkhoffer  <[21  P.  F.  S.^  276),  that  it  was  no  defense  tne  State  from  that  of  license  and  regulation 

that  by  cweful  drivin?  the  accident  might  have  been  to  that  of  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 

avoided,  smce  that  would  fall  mr  abort  of  the  purpose  ^t  5«#-/v^/Mrf«««  i:^nr^^  Av«  .>»ki;«  ^-:^i>:«^  ««« 

of  a  public  highway.    In  the  case  of  Newlin  townSS  ^^  intoxicating  bquors  for  pubhc  drinking  pnr- 

«r.  Davis  (2f  P.  T.  8.,  81T),  the  accident  oocuirod  poses;  that  all  males  and  females  over  twenty- 

throuj^h  the  frij^ht  of  a  horae  upon  a  brid^  unprotect-  one  years  old  be  clothed  with  legal  power  to 

ed  by  side-niilm^a ;  but  it  was  not,  in  that  caae,  pre-  vote  on  a  duly  framed  law  for  prohibiting  the 

!re^?:it'rtehTS^^/t'^^^^^^^  Jl^ffi?  '^  ^^rj^l  ^^  ^^,  candidate  for  ofSce 
township  of  liablUty.  Now,  it  is  hard  to  undoretand  ^  interrogated  before  and  after  nomination  as 
why  a  precipice  at  the  aide  of  a  narrow  street  does  not  to  his  view  of  a  temperance  law,  and,  if  un- 
raquire  fencing  quite  aa  much  as  the  aidee  of  a  bridge,  favorable,  that  he  be  regarded  as  unfit  to  rep- 
We  can  readify  understand  and  ezcoae  the  want  ot  resent  the  people ;  that  the  Legislature  author- 
precautions  of  this  kmd  in  wild  and  sparsely  settled  u*  f  k«  tt,%.«^:»/».^l*«  ^#  «  ^^^^^\««i^^  4.^  K^^^m 
portions  of  the  State,  for  the  financea  of^  townships  [?*  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  Inves- 
are  exhausted  in  the  making;  of  roads  even  of  an  in-  tigate  the  alcoholic  liquor  tratnc.  A  law  was 
(brier  ohAiaoter;  bat  we  con  neither  understand  nor  framed  prohibiting  the  sale  and  manufacture 
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of  liquors,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Le-  each  part  in  ite  whole  constitational  vigor  5«  to  •*  save 

•  1  ^          1       •           •^-.  the  lii6  of  the  Dation." 

gislature  when  m  wssion.  ™   ^^  ^^  Democratic  party  maintains,  a»  it  ever 

The   National    Greenback-Labor  party  as-  haa  mamtained,  that  the  military  are,  and  ought  to  be, 

sembled  in  State  Convention  at  Altoona  on  in  all  tbin^  subordinate  to  the  dvil  authorities.    It 

July  15th.      In  the  permanent   organization  denies,  as  it  ever  has  doniod,  the  right  of  the  Federal 

Samuel  R.  Mason  was  made  President.    For  Administration  to  keep  on  foot  at  tEe  general 

aT^    rr      J^    TT^Zi„  n    Ti«;«^   «r—  «^r«:  a  standing  army  to  invade  the  Sutes  for  pohticai  pur 

State  Treasurer,  Henry  0.  Baird  was  nomi-  ^^^g^^^  {^^^  ^  constitutional  i^teictionJ,  to 

nated  and  deohned  ;  reter  button  of  Indiana  oontrol  the  people  at  the  polls,  to  protect  and  enooui- 

County  was  then  nominated.     The  following  age  fraudulent  counts  of  the  votes,  or  to  inaugurate 

series  of  resolutions  was  then  adopted :  ^^Vfe*?  ejected  by  tiie  migoritv. 

i.  That  the  right  to  a  free  ballot  is  the  ncht  pre- 

The  National  Greenback-Labor  party  of  Pennysl-  servative  of  all  rights,  the  only  means  of  peacemlly  re- 

vania,  in  convention  assembled,  declare :  dressing  grievances  and  reforming  abuses.    The  pros- 

1.  That  it  is  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  the  na-  ence  at  the  polls  of  a  regular  miliUry  force  and  of  a 
tional  debt  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  host  of  hireling  officials,  cliuming  the  power  to  arrest 
of  the  contract  under  which  it  was  created,  and  that  and  imprison  citizens  without  warrant  or  hearing,  de- 
no  more  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  Federal  Gov-  Btroys  all  freedom  of  elections  and  upturns  the  very 
emment  be  issued.  foundation  of  self-government.    We  call  upon  all  good 

2.  That  the  Federal  Government  only  shall  issne  dtijeens  to  aid  us  m  preserving  our  institutions  from 
money ;  that  such  money  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender,  destruction  by  tiiese  imperial  methods  of  supervising 
and  tnat  full  legal-tender  greenbacks  shall  be  substi-  the  right  of  suffivge  and  coercing  the  popular  will ;  in 
tuted  for  national-bank  notes.  keeping  the  way  to  tibe  ballot-box  open  and  free,  as  it 

8.  We  demand,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  con-  was  to  our  fathers ;  in  removing  tne  army  to  a  safe 

venienoe,  that  the  trade-dollar  and  fractional  silver  distance  when  the  people  assemble  to  express  their 

coin  be  replaced  by  fractional  paper  currency.         ^  sovereign  pleasure  at  the  polls :  and  in  securing  obe- 

i.  We  demand  the  repeal  or  ful  laws  that  foster  in-  dicnce  to  their  will  when  legally  expressed  by  their 

equality  in  condition  and  opportunity,  as  they  are  in  votes, 

violation  of  univenial  justice.  5.  That  Bntherford  B.  Hayes,  having  been  placed 

5.  .We  demand  the  enactment  of  an  income-tax  law, 
with  heavy  penalties  for  i>eijury  in  its  violation,  i 
that  said  tax  be  graduated  in  proportion  to  income.         ^  ^ ^ . 

6.  That  all  dcots  due  for  labor  performed  take  pro-  boxes  with  troops  and  deputy  manhals  to  intimidate 
cedoncc  of  all  other  claims.  and  obstruct  the  electors,  and  his  unprecedented  use 

7.  That  wo  demand  the  passage  and  approval  of  an  of  the  veto  to  maintain  tnis  unconstitutional  and  des- 
act  abolishing  the  store-order  or  truck  system,  and  potic  power,  are  an  insult  and  a  menace  to  the  country, 
compelling  tiie  payment  of  all  wages  due  laborers  at  6.  That  tne  Democratic  party,  as  of  old,  fiivors  a 
regular  stated  rates,  and  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
United  States.  paper  convertible  into  coin. 

8.  That  wc  demand  tiie  passage  and  enforcement  of  7.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  subsidies 
such  laws  as  will  prevent  all  combinations,  discrimi-  by  the  General  Government  under  which,  during  the 
nation,  or  the  granting  of  rebates  by^  transportation  period  of  Bepublican  ascendancy,  political  rings  and 
companies,  and  oompm  common  carriers  to  frunish  corporations  profited  at  the  people^s  expense,  and  to  ■. 
the scr\'ioe  for  tiie  same  price  to  all  men.  any  appropriation  of  the  public  moneys  or  thepublic 

9.  We  demand  that  no  more  public  lands  be  voted  credit  to  any  object  but  the  public  service.  Tue  re- 
to  corporations,  but  that  they  be  held  for  actual  set-  forms  and  economies  enforced  bv  the  Democratic 
tiers.  party  since  its  advent  to  power  in  tne  Lower  House  of 

10.  We  demand  that  education  shall  be  free  and  in-  Congress  have  saved  the  people  many  millions  of  dol- 
dustrial,  and  no  child  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  lars,  and  we  believe  tiiat  a  like  result  would  follow  its 
ignorance.  restoration  to  power  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

11.  We  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  contraction  in  8.  That  the  Democratic  party,  beinr  the  natural 
official  fees  and  salaries  to  correspond  with  the  re-  friend  of  the  workingman  and  having  uroughout  iti» 
ductions  of  incomes  in  other  directions ;  that  there  history  stood  between  him  and  oppression,  renews  its 
shall  be  a  spedflo  tariff  placed  on  all  raw  materials  expression  of  sympathy  for  labor  and  its  promise  of 
produced  here  for  the  protection  of  American  Indus-  protection  to  its  rights. 

try ;  that  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  reduced  to  ei^^ht  9.  That  we  look  with  alarm  and  apprehension  upon 

hours  per  day :  that  the  contract  system  of  labor  in  the  pretensions  of  the  great  transportation  companies 

our  prisons  ana  reformatory  institutions  shall  be  abol-  to  be  above  the  fundimtiental  law  of  this  Gommon- 

iahed.  wedth  which  governs  all  else  within  our  borders :  and 

12.  We  denounce  any  attempt  at  coalition  with  any  until  they  accept  the  Constitution  of  1678  in  g^ood  faith, 
otiier  party ;  wo  favor  the  establishment  of  national  they  should  remain  objects  of  the  utmost  vigilance  ana 
and  State  labor  bureaus.  jealousy  by  both  Le^lature  and  people. 

10.  Th^  the  recent  attempt,  under  the  personal  di- 

The  Democratic  State   Convention  assera-  rection  of  ruling  Bepublican  leaders,  to  debauch  the 

bled  at  Harrisburg  on  July  16th.     A.  H.  Cof-  Legislature  by  wholesale  bribery  and  corruption,  and 

#»^f>»  «,«-  ^T.r^,^\w*tL\  Y^At^anonf  nYio^Pman     H  takc  from  the  Commonwcalth  four  millions  of  dollars 

froth  was  appointed  permanent  chairman.    D.  ,.^^  ^^^^^  .^  j.^^,.j.^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ascertained,  is  a 

O.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh  was  nommated  for  State  f^^g^  ^nd  alarming  evidence  of  the  a^ipressiveness  of 

Treasurer.    The  following  resolutions  were  re-  corporate  power  in  collusion  with  political  rings,  and 

ported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions :  should  receive  the  signal  condemnation  of  the  people  at 

*^  the  polls. 

1.  That  we,  the  Democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania  u.  That  the  present  condition  of  the  State  Treasury, 

in  convention  assembled,  renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  a  bankrupt  general  fund,  and  even  schools  and  chari- 

to  the  Aiiidamental  principles  proclaimed  and  practiced  ties  unable  to  get  the  money  long  since  appropriated 

by  the  illustrious  men  who  settled  our  free  institutions  to  their  support,  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  tiie 

and  founded  the  Democratic  party  to  protect  and  pre-  reckless  financial  mismanagement  of  the  Bepublican 

serve  them.  party. 

ri^JMl4^,SrtbettJ^'5?tti'e^^p}«2S  ,  From  the  minority  of  he  conimittee  the  fol- 

▼itol  i»its  of  one  hannonious  system ;  and  to  save  lowing  resolutions  were  then  onerea  as  a  substi- 
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tnte  for  tho  resolation  relating  to  the  national  Btreogth  of  the  nstional  ilnanoes :  and  thai  to  the  oon- 

finances :  tinuanoe  of  that  policy  must  we  look  in  the  future  for 

»m.-*  ♦!.•  .w.-.^  *^  X -          11  asBured  proaperitv  and  peace  throughout  our  whole 

u  ^^v^A^rtl  K.*Tf»,P*ffL"7Sl"  ^^  f  '^'S  country/  In*fo9tering  t&eMine  we  deeire  to  ioiun 

i^l!.??i^i'.^tKi°£  ?*  6«Mral  Govenunoit,  wid  oonatait  employment  to  labor  at  remunerative  wagea. 

as  the  charters  of  the  national  banka  expire  the  Gov-  ^,  xhat  the  i&m  stand  of  the  Pieaident  in  vin^ESat- 


,  -  publicanparty  of  Penney  K.^... 

m!?"*  *i.^     I  #   M         1-13  1.         .t.  8.  We  call  on  the  veteran  ioldier§  of  the  war  for  the 


"^JZST  ^J^A  un-  "^  "^TrS  "l^^iy  ^^V'.S^i^  °°^  rebel  soldiers,  whose  chief  recommendation  seems  to 

tr^Sl^riiiSiSii^^^  be^nnrepentait  tn-sou  and  unending  hate  of  the  na. 

Tk:>  »..*:^»  «ro»  1^.4.   ««;i  »u^  ..i^^^u 9.  That  we  earnestly  sympathiae  with  our  Southern 

This  motion  was  lost,  and  the  platform  was  EepubUcan brethren,  who  i£ra  nowpassing under  the 

then  adopted.  harrow  of  political  persecution.    We  bid  them  be  of 

The  Repablican  State  Convention  assembled  g^xxl  cheer.    Fraud  and  force  can  not  always  triumph, 

at  Harrisbarg  on  July  23d.    Galosha  A.  Grow  «T«°  ^  »  "8?2°  "^^fF?  ?*"1  "^^  ^T*  .*°^  a  oong»- 

woa  tno^a  nA^monanf  Pi»o«..««i<in     g.n^n^i  ii.,f  ^^  homs.    If  s  soUd  SouUi  ttow  depnves  them  of 

was  made  permanent  Chairman.    Samuel  But-  ^^ir  just  rlghu,  a  aoUd  North  will  not  fiul,  in  due 

ler  or  Onester  County  was  nominated  for  State  time,  to  secure  them  that  perfect  fteedom  which  is  the 

Treasurer.      The  following  resolutions   were  birthrifht  and  inheritmoe  of  every  American  citlien. 

then  adopted  :                          '  ^O*  ^l^t  the  United  States  of  America  Is  a  nation, 

•■    mu  ^  ^L   <»      u«          _A          »    *      ji  .          ,  not  a  league ;  its  Constitution  and  all  laws  made  in 

1.  That  the  RepubUcan  party,  a^  foroed  to  stand  pursuance  thereof  are  the  supreme  law  of  tiie  land, 
forward  for  the  defense  of  human  n/hts,  after  a  strug-  anytiiing  in  Uie  Constitution  or  laws  of  a  State  to  the 
rie  lasong  through  a  «neration,  finds  itwlfoonfrontod  oonto^notwitiistanding. 

by  the  same  foe:i  of  Fwierel  im:ty,  political  freedom,  n.  That  the  tribunaTestablished  by  the  Constitu- 

and  national  honor,  which  it  hw  so  often  overUirown  tion  to  determine  wheUicr  the  laws  are  made  in  puren- 

*°«**'r}.u^°*°**""*^w*^*^^?*'^_,             1      .  ■nee  tiiereof  U  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United 

2.  That  we  appeal  to  Uie  Umon-loying  people  of  States.  All  kws  onoe  enacted,  unless  repealed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  to  anest,  by  their  votes,  tiie  mad  career  law-making  power  or  declared  void  bysaid  dourt, 
of  tiie  Democratic  party,  which  msists  upon  placing  neither  law-lnaker,  citizen,  nor  State  lias  a  right  to 
the  national  Government  under  the  domination  of  men  nuUiiy 

who  but  Utely  fought  to  destroy  it,  and  who  are  now  12.  That  the  suooess  of  tiie  administration  of  tiie 

^S^^V?  ^^^  i"iT^u  ^  the  doctnne  they  &ded  to  state  under  tiie  management  of  tiie  Bepublioan  party, 

establish  in  the  flcld-tiie  estobl  whment  of  State  sov-  the  steady  reduction  of  tiie  State  debt,  ahd  the  enforood 

•rwgngr  by  the  overthrow  of  naUonal  Bupremacy.  compliment  of  tiie  present  Democratic  Treasurer  that 

8.  We  declare  our  imnlacable  hostility  to  the  reoeal  not  one  dollar  of  tiie  public  ftmds  had  been  lost  or  mis- 

2^i??i5**''"*f  ^'"^  '??''**  1?!?^'  the  purity  of  tiie  placed  during  tiie  seventeen  years  of  Republican  cas- 

bollot-box  and  secure  fiur  elections.    The  election  of  {idy  of  the  ftmds,  prove  that  offidal  Integrity  and 

Congressmen  and  Presidential  electors  bemg  clearly  financial  skill  have  been  the  benefits  oonfeirod  by  our 

subject  to  national  control,  any  "ttempt  to  throw  off  party  on  tiie  tex-payera  of  tiie  State,  and  merit  tiM  ap- 

tii^  control  la  simplv  an  effort  to  crtablish  fiuud  at  J^i/al  of  tiie  people  of  Pennsylvaniu 

national  elections.    Honest  suffrage,  equal  rights,  the  "  13.  That  we  plSdge  ouwelvJs  in  favor  of  such  legis- 

tmity  of  tiie  natton,  and  the  supreinacy  of  the  national  uulon  as  wUl  prevent  unlawftil  and  unconstitutional 

Government  m  all  matters  placed  by  the  Constitution  discrimination  in  fieijrhts  by  the  oanrinir  oompaniea 

under  lU  control,  can  be  mamtamed  only  by  tiie  Re-  Qf  ^^a  oountrv.           ■»         '               *  — »        • 
nublican  party,  which  is  alone  oommittea  to  their  de- 

fense.  Tho  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows : 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party,  having  oommittod 

itself  to  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  Qovemment  by  ^^  tr&asubes. 

refusing  to  appropriate  moneys  already  collected  from  Batler.  BepabUean Sd0,168 

the   people  to  smtain  the  Government,  unless  the  Barr.  Demoerst 8S1.T1& 

Executive  shall  sanction  measures  intended  to  foster  Satton.  Nsdoml 27.90T 

fraud,  violence,  and  corruption  in  tiie  national  eleo-  BkshawUon,  PrehlWtion 8^9 

tions,  and  to  impair  tiw  constitutional  supremacy  of  Tlie  Legislature  was  divided  as  foUows : 

the  nation,  deserves  and  invites  the  sijnial  oondemno-     z 

tion  of  every  law-abiding  and  honest  citizen.  PARim. 
6.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  discharge  of  the  na- 
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tional  debt  in  coin  according  to  the  underetanding  be-  R«nabHcsiis 

tween  the  Government  and  the  lender ;  of  a  paper  cur-  Domocrats .  .'.*.*.'.'.'.'.'...'.'.*.**.*..".'.'.' 

renc^  redeemable  in  coin ;  and  of  the  existing  national    Nationals ..'.'.'.,. 

banking  system.    We  oon^tulate  the  country  upon    Prohibitioolst 

returning  national  prospenty,  and  upon  the  aocom-  _     ,                                         ■       ha 

plLihmdnt,  under  a  republican  national  Administra-  ^^" I       ^ 

tion,  of  tho  successful  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

Our  currency,  tiie  best  ever  afforded  tiie  pountiv,  is  PERKINS,  Samuel  E.,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

national  debt  largely  reducjed.    To  complete  what  has  ]}^  December  17th.     Bom  m  Brattleborough, 

been  so  well  done,  we  demand  that  our  present  finan-  Vermont,   December   0,  1611,  he   passed   his 

eial  system  remain  undisturbed.  youth  on  the  farm  of  his  adopted  father,  Wil- 

S.  That  to  the  poUey  and  practice  of  protection  to  Ham  Baker,  in  Conway,  MasRachosetts,  attend- 

a'SIS^^i^Tho^^CSSf^^^^  1"^  '^«,  -?^-  ~''-l»  ^^  t^o**»?  ^  ."P-f 

the  growth  and  development  of  our  domestic  and  for-  Jionrs  to  study.     Alter  reaobmg  bis  minority 

eign  oommeroe,  and  for  the  prosperous  condition  and  he  made  efforts  to  oomplete  hia  geoeral  eduoai* 
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tion,  «Dd  then  took  np  the  stady  of  the  law,  Eastern  qnestion.  Schemes  of  an  alliance  he* 
reading  in  the  office  of  Thomas  J.  Nevans  of  tween  England  and  Persia,  involving  proposals 
Penn  Yan,  New  York,  and  also  with  Henry  for  an  annexation  of  western  Afghanistan  to 
Willis,  afterward  a  Jadge  of  the  New  York  Persia,  were  eagerly  discussed  in  England,  and 
Supreme  Coort.  At  the  age  of  twenty>five  he  wannly  advocated  by  several  statesmen.  An 
proceeded  to  the  newly  opened  West,  intending  important  lecture  on  the  subject  was  delivered 
to  establish  himself  there.  Starting  for  Indian-  in  London  on  March  7th  by  General  Sir  F. 
apolis  on  foot,  he  found  himself  without  money  Goldsmid.  The  lecturer  maintained  that  Per- 
in  Bichmond,  Indiana,  where  he  remained,  sia,  with  all  her  misgovemment  and  short- 
reading  in  the  office  of  Judge  ^Borden  and  pass-  comings,  had  great  resources  for  a  powerful 
ing  his  examintion  for  the  bar  in  the  spring  army.  Her  army,  numbering  in  bygone  times 
of  1887.  Opening  an  office  in  Richmond,  he  200,000,  and  now  estimated  to  consist  of  100,000 
supplemented  his  legal  practice  with  writing  men,  had  been  formed  by  British  officers  on 
for  '^  The  Jeffersonian,"  a  recently  established  the  European  model,  and  was  now  in  the  hands 
Democratic  paper,  of  which  he  afterward  be-  of  an  Austrian  officer,  a  Russian  colonel  being 
came  editor  and  proprietor,  conducting  it  dur-  also  there.  Persia,  as  an  ally  of  England,  had 
ing  the  campaign  of  1840,  but  not  neglecting  his  the  elements  of  material  usefulness,  and  it 
practice  in  the  mean  time.  In  1848  he  was  ap*  surely  came  within  the  province  of  Englishmen 
pointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Wayne  to  impart  to  so  old  a  kingdom,  and  one  so  re- 
Oironit.  He  was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  plete  with  classicd  interest,  some  of  the  better 
Democratio  ticket  in  1844.  In  the  winter  of  things  of  modern  civilization.  The  lecturer 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  Jndge  of  the  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  importance  of  an  alli- 
Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Whitoomb,  bat  was  ance  between  Persia  and  England,  in  case  of 
not  confirmed  by  the  Legiahiture.  Alter  the  ad-  new  difficulties  between  England  and  Russia, 
jonrnment  of  the  Legislature,  however,  he  was  Sir  Heory  Rawlinson,  who  presided,  bore  tes- 
placed  on  the  bench  for  the  term  of  one  year  by  timony  to  the  capacity  for  discipline  which  the 
the  Gk>vernor.  He  made  Indianapolis  his  resi-  Persians  displayed,  and  spoke  warmly  of  their 
dence  from  this  period.  He  was  continued  on  powers  of  endurance  and  of  their  virtues  of 
the  bench  until  1864,  when  the  Democratic  tick-  temperance  and  conrage.  He  thought  that 
et  was  defeated.  Besides  his  judicial  labors,  he  a  rcMsJ,  honest,  and  cordial  alliance  might  be 
compiled  while  serving  as  judge  a  digest  of  the  formed  with  Persia  by  England. 
Indiana  reports,  and  wrote  a  standard  text-  The  reorganization  of  the  Persian  army  un- 
hook, **  Perkins's  Practice.''  He  also  taught  as  der  the  direction  of  Austrian  officers  is  pro- 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  Northwestern  Ohristian  ceeding  satisfactorily.  With  the  exception  of 
University.  After  his  retirement  from  the  Su-  the  head-drees,  the  uniform  of  the  troope  is 
preme  bench  he  followed  the  practice  of  his  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
profession  until  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  infantry  wear  blue  coats  or  blouses  with  red 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Oonrt  of  Marion  County,  facings,  and  grsy  trousers ;  the  rifiea,  gray 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Rand.  He  coats  with  green  facings ;  while  the  dreas  of 
continued  in  this  position,  to  which  he  was  the  artiDery  and  cavalry  is  exactly  like  that  of 
elected  by  the  people  the  following  year,  nn-  the  same  arms  of  the  service  in  Austria.  The 
tQ  1876,  when  he  was  again  placed  by  the  Shah  in  1879  visited  and  inspected  some  of  the 
popular  vote  upon  the  Snpreme  Court  bench,  barracks — the  first  time  such  an  event  has 
of  which  he  was  Chief  Justice  at  the  time  of  taken  place  in  the  history  of  Persia — and  after- 
hls  death.  ward  reviewed  the  troops. 

PERSIA,  a  country  of  Asia.    Reigning  sov-       The  British  Consul-General  Abbott,  in  a  re- 

ereign,  the  Shah.  Nasr-ed-Din,  who  was  bom  port  on  the  trade  of  Tabreez  in  the  year  1877 

in  1881,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Shah  Mo-  -78,  gives  an  unfavorable  account  of  the  com- 

hammed,  September  10,  1848.    The  heir  ap-  raercial  situation  of  Persia.    The  war  between 

parent  to  the  throne,  Mnzaffer-ed-Din,   was  Russia  and  Turkey  arrested  the  trade  between 

Dom  in  1854,  and  has  two  sons.  Tabreez  and  Trebizond,  and  rendered  the  route 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Persia  received  from  from  the  Persian  frontier  of  the  Aras  to  the 
Turkey  the  town  and  territory  of  Eliotoor,  Caucasus  impracticable  for  the  transit  of  mer- 
containing  abont  8,000  inhabitants.  The  total  chandise  ;  and,  besides  the  great  difficulties 
area  of  Persia  is  about  687,000  square  miles,  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  importers  of  Eng- 
with  a  popnlation  of  7,000,000.  At  the  end  lish  manufactured  goods,  the  exchanges  were 
of  July,  1878,  Persia  had  2,490  miles  of  tele-  very  much  against  them.  The  rates  of  trans- 
graph  lines  and  4,782  miles  of  telegraph  wire  port  between  Trebizond  and  Persia  rose  to 
in  operation.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  more  than  double  what  they  had  been  before 
was  56,  the  number  of  dispatches  665,000.  The  the  declaration  of  war.  The  consul  observes 
first  regular  postal  service  was  opened  in  Jan-  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  in- 
uary,  1877.  volving  a  continual  drain  of  specie  outward, 

The  affairs  of  Persia  begin  to  attract  greater  threatens  to  produce  most  serious  conseouences. 

attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  reforms  The  Caspian  provinces  appear  to-yield  lees  silk 

which  it  has  of  late  begun  to  introduce,  but  every  year ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 

especially  on  account  of  its  rdation  to  the  the  prosperity  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
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eonntry  ohieflj  depends  upon  that  of  the  sUk-  the  preeent  war),  and  we  hare  enumerated  the 

trade  to  furnish  retams  for  imports  of  mer-  entire  Peravian  eea-foroe  now  in  ezistenoe." 
ohandtse  from  Europe,  the  conclusion  is  that       In  the  absence  of  official  reports  oonoeming 

Persia  is  drifting  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  the  national  finances,  it  can  only  be  stated  that 

which  the  effects  of  the  late  war  must  tend  to  the  average  re  venae  and  expenditures  are  nsn* 

accelerate.  ally  estimated  at  about  $60,000,000  and  $60,- 

PERU  (Rspf^BLiOA  DBL  Pbb6).    For  terri-  000,000  respectively.     The  revenue,*  derived 
torial  division,  area,  population,  etc.,  reference  •  in  part  from  the  eurtom-honse  receipts,  but 

may  be  made  to  the  ^'Annual  OyclopflSilia"  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  guano  and  nitrate  ot 

for  1878,  1875,  and  1878,  and  to  the  ariide  soda,  having  for  many  years  past  been  insuffi- 

BouviA  in  the  present  volume.  cient  to  cover  the  expenditures  (a  large  propor- 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  until  Decern-  tion  of  which  has  been  for  the  construction 

ber  18,  1879,  was  General  Mariano  Ignacio  of  railroads  and  other  useful  public  works), 

Prado,  installed  in  office  on  August  2,  1876.  formidable  annual  deficits  have  become  the  in- 

The  Vise-President  was  GeneraJ  La  Puerta.  variable  rule. 

The  Cabinet,  in  May,  1879,  was  com|:^sed  of       Peru  has  an  immense  national  debt,  the 

the  following  Ministers:  Interior,  Befior  Ra-  home  branch  of  which  is  estimated  at  $20,- 

fael  Velarde;    Justice  and   Public  Worship,  000,000,  exclusive  of  a  floating  debt  of  un- 

Sefior  Mariano  Felipe  Paz  Soldan ;   Foreign  known  auiount,  greatly  increased  by  extensive 

Affairs,  Seflor  M.  Irigoyen ;  War  and  Marine,  issues  of  paper  money  made  in  1879  to  carry 

General  M.  Mendiburu  (President  of  the  Ooun*  on  the  war  against  Ohili.    In  regard  to  the 

oil) ;  Finance,  Seflor  J.  M.  Quimper.  foreign  debt,  the  following  statement,  from  the 

in  November  General  lla  Puerta,  in  charge  pen  of  a  Spanish-American  writer,  will  be 

of  the  Government  during  the  absence  of  the  found  interesting : 

President  who  hid  taken  command  of  the       The  foreign  debt  of  Peru,  aoooMing  to  the  latoitdrte 

army  m  the  south,  formed  a  new  Oabmet  com-  obtoizmble,  mdadini;  the  unpaid  ooupoiu  from  Janu- 

posed  of  his  personal  friends  and  political  co-  ary.  1876,  to  July,  1879,  amounta  to  £45,268,103  4«., 

operators,  as  follows:  Interior,  Setter  Bnena-  or  $ftW,M0,61«,  in  coin,  at  Ave  eolee  to  the  pound  ater- 

ventura  Elguera;  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  ^i\   fllnoe  JanuEnM875,  no  interert  haa  been  pwd, 

s^n^»  A  ArAf.^  n»:.^»« .  i?r-^«««  A  <P,:«-  al«  I  ^^r  have  any  auma  been  provided  for  the  amortisation 

Seflor  AdolfoQuiroga;  Foreign  Afl^ra,  Seflor  of  thia  treidendous  debt    At  the  oommencement  of 

Kafael  Velarae;  War  and  Marme,  General  La  the  present  year  the  interest  on  the  oonaolidated  debt 

Ootera  (President  of  the  Council);    Fmmce,  --that  is  to  say,  the  6  per  cent  loon  of  1870,  and  the 


currea  on  uecemoer  lo,  lo^v,  uoionei  X^icolas  this  lai^  rodaotion,  no  interest  has  been  paid  during 

de  PlSrola  assumed    the  dictatorship.      The  the  praaent  year.   A  remarkable  propoeitioQ  haa  lately 

President  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  Seflor  T.  heen  made  to  the  Oovorament  bv  the  Frenoh  section 

A    RibAvro  •    thci   PnAtmAafcAr-OAnArAl    flAfinr  ^^  ^^  foreign  bondholderB.     Tne  character,  advan- 

V  A^P^^Z.k^^\^:Jf^^^  #  *?  *«^^  «°d  disadvantogoa  of  this  propoaltlon  are  briefly 

F.  de  P.  Mufloz ;  the  Inspector-General  of  the  2*folloW8 :  The  prinSpal  of  the  foreign  debt  shall  Im 

Army,  General  M.  Rivarola;    and  the  Com-  reduoed  to  100,000,000  aolea,  coin,  again  to  the  state 

mandant-General  of  the  Navy,  Rear- Admiral  of  $69,086,980.    No  payment  ahall  be  exacted  forin- 

A.  de  la  Haz&    The  Peruvian  Consul-General  tewst  now  overdue,  which  repreeente  another  ^ 

in  New  York  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Tracy     The  Arch-  ^.^e'tt^ftn^i^^^^^^ 

bisliop  of  Lima  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Orueta  y  Gas-  tmountin?  to  tlio  immense  sum  of  $1M,83,516.    The 

trillon.  bondlioldera  will  pav  the  Oovemment  for  the  ffuano 

For  particulars  concerning  the  peace  strength  delivered  alongaide  their  ahips,  at  the  rate  of  21(&.  per 


guano 

men  nnder  arms  was  raised  to  40,000.     The  of  2IO0.  per  ton  will  be  paid  in  bonds  of  Peru  at  their 

following  stHtement  concerning  the  Peruvian  nominal  value;  or  to  other  wwia,  the  Qoyemment 

navy  was  published  in  Dacemger  last:  "The  P^iS^iJ^^^^^'^'Wro^S^^ 

Femvian  fleet  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  for  the  amortization  of  Its  debt.    The  Government  will 

name  since  the  combat  of  PuntA  Gruesa,  in  be  at  no  expense  on  account  of  interests  or  oommia- 

which  the  Chilian  gunboat  Covadonga  occa-  siona,  and  will  reoeive  on  the  aoooj^oe  of  the  terms 

pendencia,  and  the  surrender  of  the  monitor  the  wle  riiht  to  fix  the  prioj  of  the  guano,  and  to  aell 

Huascar  and  the  gunboat  Pilcomayo  to  the  the  same  m  its  native  state,  or  mixed  or  manipuUted, 

Chilian  naval  forces.    Peru^s  only  remaining  to  the  markets  of  Europe.    The  Qovenmient  will 

effective  war-vessel  is  the  corvette  Union,  the  J»nrfbr  to  the  bondholder*  its  righto  of  proprietorship 

t'ir''':^''n'''Z'\Pf'^'  and  Atahnalpa,  l^ei^^Hl^uiJ  f^rXt^^IT^^^t 

built  m  the  United  States  in  1863,  being  no  only  parties  who  have  the  right  to  extract  guano,  and 

longer  fit  for  service  otherwise  than  as  float*  to  sell  It  to  the  marketo  of  Europe.    In  virtue  of  theaa 

ing  batteries  at  anchor.    Add  the  four  steam     

to«wpc,ru,  Lirnelljv  Oroy^  Ohdaco,  ^d  Rl-  '.^"f^^^^^' S^'^S^ ??«,  ^^ 

mac  (the  only  Chuian  naval  loss  by  capture  in  poaiu  pdneipauy. 
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liffhtB  the  bondholden  may  embaigo  and  Mquestrate 
all  ffoano  imported  or  sold  in  Europe  without  their 
anthoriiation  or  consent.  In  case  the  depoAite  of  g[uar 
no  should  be  ezhauAtod  before  the  complete  amorma- 
lion  of  the  debt  as  at  present  constituted,  or  the  quality 
become  so  inferior  aa  to  leave  a  loss  by  its  manipula- 
tion and  sale,  the  Qovemment  shall  cede  Its  rights  to 
all  its  nitrate  properties,  to  be  handled  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  purpoHOA  by  the  bondholders,  always 
undemtandinir  tliat  the  latter  ¥^11  respect  any  obli^- 
tions  which  the  Government  may  have  previously  m- 
eurred  on  their  aooonnt.  The  Government  is  also  pro- 
hibited from  paying  any  debt  of  the  state  whatever  by 
meana  of  deliveries  of  guano  or  nitrates,  which  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Uiis  convention.  The 
bondholders  will  syndicate  dieir  claims,  and  will  form 
themselves  into  a  dvU  sodety  for  the  development  of 
the  guano  interests  of  Peru,  according  to  the  laws  of 
France  or  England.  B^  this  instrument  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  European  tribu- 
nals^ simply  and  exclusively,  in  everything  relative  to 
the  mterpretation  and  execution  fut  the  present  con- 
tract, and  the  Government  resigns  all  pretensions  or 
claims  which  may  be  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  en- 
joyment or  exereise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  inher- 
ent to  the  transfer  of  titles  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
guano  deposits  or  nitrate  industries  of  the  country ;  so 
toat  in  effect,  bjr  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the 
present  propoaition,  the  Government  may  ei^oy  a 
revenue  of  J^750.000  per  annum,  and  provide  for  the 
amortization  of  tneir  debt  at  the  rate  of  £375,000  per 
annum,  with  certain  advances  promised  instead  of 
those  which  the  Government  now  exgoys  under  its 
present  contract,  and  an  amaring  discount  on  the  en- 
tiro  debtj  with  the  sole  obli^tion  of  losing  the  pro- 
prietorship of  their  fiut-fidling  guano  deposits,  and 
possibly^  toeir  nitrate-works,  and  all  right  of  claim  be- 
fore their  own  courts  in  case  of  disagreement  with  the 
contractors. 

The  exports  are  estimated  at  the  average  an- 
nual valne  of  $50,000,000,  and  the  imports  at 
considerably  less.  Of  the  three  chief  articles 
of  export,  gnano,  cabio  nitre,  and  sugar,  the 
two  former  are  government  monopolies.  The 
exports  of  sagar  have  more  than  doubled 
within  four  years.  The  value  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878  was  $26,161,- 
525,  against  $28,482,510  in  the  year  inmio- 
diately  preceding ;  and  that  of  the  imports 
from  the  same  at  $6,849,155  in  1878,  against 
$6,881,970  in  1877.  The  subjoined  tables, 
from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Consul  at 
the  port  of  Callao,  show  the  amount  of  trsde 
between  that  port  and  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1878: 

xxroRTs  ntOM  callao  to  thb  united  states. 

Otumo $9«1,S40 

KltrateofBoda 69,300 

Cochineal 1 M  85 

HkleB  and  skins 6^ 

Wlnet,  liquon,  etc 58T 

Firearms,  etc 500 

Bagar 188,649 

Coca 1,864 

Coffee 919 

Old  Iron 6,069 

Race 107 

Wool 848 

QnlcksllTer  flaski 698 

Opium 8,080 

Sploet 90 

Tea 4,000 

Bait 4,6n 

Oil 1,109 

Balmon 570 

Bark 428 

Peraonal  elllBcts 116 

Total $1,806,60S 


IIIFOBTS  nOM  TBI  UNITID  STATES  1BBOC0B  THI 
rOBT  or  CALLAO. 
Lnmber: 

Oreffon  pine $180,000 

White  pine 90,000 

Bedwood 40,000 

Oak 50,000 

Htdi  pine 50.000 

Oeneiml  mercbandiae  per  sail,  aa  per  maniliBat 986,000 

General  mechandiae  per  steamers  (estimated). ....       480,000 


Dednet  the  fi»Ik>wlni{^  induded  with  eargoes  of  g«n- 
eral  merchandise : 

White  pine $90,000 

Pitch  plioe 60,000 

Oak 60.000 


$1,876,000 


190,000 


TotaL $1,686,000 

The  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  two 
foregoing  tables,  $672,898  constitutes  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  exports  from  the  republic  to  all 
destinations,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  were 
as  follows : 

Onano,  450,000  tons $18,000,000 

Nitrate  orBoda,25(k,000  tons 18,000jii00 

Bogar,  800,000  tons 15,000,000 

Hldeii  and  skins UKW,000 

Wool 500,000 

Cotton 800,000 

Metals  other  than  predons 800,000 

BilTer 2,885.000 

Bloe 150,000 

Miscellaneous 100,000 

Total $49,475,000 

We  subjoin  the  latest  official  statement  ac- 
cessible regarding  the  nitrate-trade  in  the  most 
important  district,  the  province  of  Tarapaci: 
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Nitrate  of  soda  shipped  to  Europe  for 
OoTemment  account : 

From  Iquiqne 

**     Pfsainia 

**     Mejlllonea 

*■     Mollendo 

**     TooopiUa 


To  the  United  Btotea,  from  Iqulque. . . 

Nitrate  of  potash  Ibr  Ooremment  aoc't 

Total  for  Ooyerament  account. 

Nitrate  of  soda  shipped  Jbr  priyate  ac- 
count, for  orders : 

Frran  Iquique 

"     Pisairoa  

**     Meiillones 

**    Mollendo 


788,848 

861.004 

58,819 

80.991 

4,866 


Total  fbr  prirate  account.. 


Total  shipments : 
Nitrate  of  soda  .. 
Nitrate  of  potash. 


Grand  total. 


1,174,488 
178,660 


8,198,768  68 

1,066,194-60 

156.885-78 

64,681-80 

14,060-88 


1,848,097 
40,807 


1,888,404 


88^895 

805,885 

86.716 

8,677 


580^428 


8,M4^875'06 
540,579*41 


4,056,454-99 
118,668-44 


4,169,188-48 


1,016,80501 

608,758-46 

106,589-74 

85,687-89 


1,756,067  61 


5.81 1.588- €0 

118,666-44 

6^19104 


These  resources  of  immense  wealth,  how- 
ever, gave  rise  to  incessant  disputes  between 
the  Governments  interested,  and  led  to  the  dis> 
astrous  war  now  being  waged  between  Bolivia, 
Ohili,  and  Peru.  (For  the  motives  and  origin 
of  the  war,  see  Bouvia  and  Criu.)  A  Chilian 
company  founded  at  Valparaiso  were  working 
the  gnano  deposits  on  a  grand  scale,  when  th» 
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BoliviAD  €k>vemment  imposed  a  tax  on  the  ez-  ward,  drove  the  attacking  colnmn  back,  killing 
port  of  saltpeter.  The  company  refused  to  pay  and  wounding  a  large  number,  atter  a  hand- 
it,  invoking  the  treaty  of  1874 ;  but  the  Bo-  to-hand  fight  lasting  three  hours.  The  next 
livian  Gk)veroiiient  answered  Ohili^s  protest  by  morning  Bundia,  having  again  been  attacked  by 
ordering  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  property  the  Chilians  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog,  retired 
of  the  company  on  the  Idth  of  February,  1879.  with  one  biKly  toward  Tarapaci,  while  Busta- 
The  Ohilian  Government  st* nt  at  once  a  man-  mante  with  the  cavalry  took  the  road  for  Ari- 
of-war  to  Antofagasta  and  seized  the  port.  The  oa.  General  Villegas,  commanding  the  Bolivi- 
news  of  the  occupation  of  Antofagasta  created  an  division,  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  by 
a  great  sensation  in  Pern.  This  republic  had  in  the  Ohilians.  The  movement  commenced  by 
1878  entered  into  a  secret  offensive  and  defen-  Hnndia,  and  terminating  so  disastrously  at  San 
aive  alliance  with  Bolivia  against  Chili ;  and  Francisco,  was  to  be  seconded  by  an  attack  on 
the  latter  republic,  having  demanded  in  vain  the  Chilians  by  4,000  Bolivians  under  General 
the  neutrality  of  Peru,  declared  war  against  Diaz,  who,  hard  pressed  by  want  of  provisions, 
her  on  the  5th  of  April.  Presidents  Prado  of  on  learning  of  the  defeat  at  San  Francisco  de- 
Peru  and  Diaz  of  Bolivia  occupied  with  their  termined  to  return  to  Arica.  The  Chilians 
troops  Taona  and  the  neighborinj;  port  of  Arica.  took  possession  of  the  position  which  their  ene- 
A  strong  force  under  General  Bundia  was  or-  my  had  occupied.  About  the  same  time  the 
dered  to  defend  the  port  of  Iqnique,  and  a  re-  Blanco  met  Peruvian  vessels  off  Arica  and  cap- 
serve  army  of  10,000  men  was  formed  at  Lima,  tured  the  Pilcouiayo.  By  the  26tli  of  Novem- 
the  capital  of  Peru.  Two  Chilian  men-of-war,  her  8,000  of  the  allies  routed  at  San  Francisco 
the  Esmeralda  and  Covadonga,  having  appeared  reached  the  town  of  Tarapac4,  where  they  were 
before  Iquiquo,  blockading  the  port,  the  Peru-  joined  by  the  body  of  800  Bolivians  and  Peru- 
vian Government  dispatched  against  them  from  vians  who  had  been  in  garrison  at  Iquique.  On 
Arica  the  frigate  Independencta  and  the  moni-  the  27th  the  Chilians  surrounded  the  allied 
tor  lluilscar.  After  a  desperate  combat  be-  troops.  Three  times  the  Chilians  were  driven 
tween  the  Hu^scar  and  Esmeralda,  the  latter  out  of  the  position  they  had  selected  during  the 
having  been  attacked  both  by  the  heavy  can-  night,  and  as  many  times  did  they  re-form  and 
non  of  the  Huascur  and  the  troops  on  shore,  charge  the  Peruvians.  After  prolonged  fight- 
the  Chilian  vessel  was  sunk.  ing  the  Chilians  were  driven  up  the  heights  and 

Tne  war  assuming  grave  dimensions,  the  Pe-  retired,  making  another  stand  a  league  from 

mvian  Government,  constrained  to  raise  addi-  their  first  position ;  but  they  were  again  at- 

tional  revenue,  established  a  stamp-tax  on  to-  tacked,  and  had  again  to  retire, 
bacoo,  opium,  cigars,  wine,  and  liquors,  and        After  the  dlHastrous  defeat  at  San  Francisco, 

authorized  the  Executive  to  sell  by  public  auc-  followed  by  the  hardly  less  costly  victory  at 

tion  all  immovable  property  belonging  to  the  Tarapaci,  President  Prado  proceeded  to  Lima, 

nation  not  used  in  the  service  of  the  public.  where  he  resumed  the  government.    lie  was 

Chilian  men-of-war  appeared  off  Pisa^ua,  universally  charged  with  incompetency,  and  the 

which  was  defended  by  about  900  Bolivisns  ruin  of  the  army  in  the  field  was  attributed  to 

nnder  General  Bundia.     Two  Parrott  rifles,  him.    His  position  became  untenable,  and  he 

mounted  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  town,  af-  fled  to  Panama,  leaving  the  government  to  the 

forded  inadequate  protection  to  the  port.    The  constitutional  Vice-President,  who  retained  the 

fight  was  heavy  and  the  loas  of  life  great ;  and  same  Cabinet 

in  spite  of  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  shore  One  of  the  greatest  disasters  to  the  Peruvi- 
batteries,  Pisagua  was  captured,  and  Bundia  ans,  and  also  one  of  the  most  memorable  ac- 
retired  toward  San  Bernardo,  and  thence  to  tions  of  naval  warfare  in  modern  times,  had 
Agua  Santa,  fifty  miles  from  Pisagua,  being  grad-  occurred  on  the  8th  of  October,  when  the  Ohi- 
ucdly  strengthened  by  other  forces.  The  lack  lian  men-of-war  Cochrane  and  Blanco  attacked 
of  generalship  and  concerted  action  was  soon  the  Peruvian  monitor  Hu&scar.  The  command- 
painfully  felt,  in  «^ite  of  the  bravery  of  the  er  of  the  latter.  Admiral  Gran,  opened  fire  on 
troops.  On  the  18th  of  November  Bundia  re-  the  enemy  with  his  turret-guns  (two  SOO-pound- 
traced  his  steps  with  a  force  of  over  8,000  men,  er  Armstrong rifies) ;  the  Cochrane,  carrying  six 
and  on  the  19th  arrived  in  front  of  a  hill  called  guns,  instantly  replied.  From  the  decks  and 
San  Francisco,  which  commands  the  valley  topsof  the  two  vessels  the  fire  .of  musketry  and 
through  which  the  railroad  runs.  The  Chili-  Gatling  guns  was  incessant  The  other  Chilian 
ans  were  intrenched  on  the  hill.  The  allied  ironclads  arrived  soon  on  the  scene,  and  opened 
forces  attempted  to  dislodge  them,  but  failed,  fire  on  the  Hu4scar  with  terrible  effect  A 
losing  more  than  a  thousand  men,  while  the  solid  800-pound  shot  from  the  Blanco  stmok 
Ohilians  alsa  suffered  very  heavily.  The  men  the  ram  in  the  stem,  destroyed  the  steering 
were  hurled  ag^nst  the  impregnable  position  gear,  and,  passing  directly  through  the  ship, 
of  the  Chilians,  stationed  on  the  top  of  the  high  killed  the  brave  admiral  and  many  others.  The 
hill  with  precipitous  sides,  covered  with  artil-  Hu4scar  became  unmanageable,  and  the  two 
lery  and  mitrailleuses.  The  attacking  party  Chilian  vessels  concentrated  their  fire  upon  the 
behaved  nobly,  the  heights  being  gained  once  doomed  vessel,  which  was  soon  at  their  mercy, 
by  two  Peruvian  regiments  ;  but  the  fresh  Out  of  her  216  men,  only  86  were  dive.  The 
troops  of  their  enemy,  instantly  brought  for-  oombat  took  place  north  of  Point  Mejillonea. 
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The  Prefect  Lopes  Lavalle  having  turned  demioof  the '^  Black  Death  *Mn  the  fomrteenth 
Iqnique  over  to  the  care  of  the  foreign  con-  centary,  when -25,000,000  persona  are  said  to 
BolSy  the  Chilians  sent  marineB  on  shore  and  have  perished  in  Europe.  The  disease  has 
hoisted  their  flag.  By  decree  of  the  Peraviaa  never  since  heen  so  nniversally  destmctivey 
President,  the  port  was  closed  to  commerce,  but  it  prevailed  several  times  in  sncceeding 
and  the  exportation  from  all  the  ports  of  Ta-  oentories  in  more  limited  areas  widi  nearly 
rapacft  prohibited.  The  blockade  was  now  ex*  •  equal  malignancy.  Daring  the  eighteenth  een- 
tended  by  the  Chilians  to  Arica.  The  Peru-  tary  800,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of 
vians  had  only  one  man-of-war  left,  the  Union,  it  in  East  Prussia,  from  1708  to  1709;  Mar- 
tha remaining  vessels  being  merely  wooden  seilles  was  visited  by  it  in  1720 ;  80,000  people 
transports  badly  armed  and  unable  to  leave  of  Messina  died  of  it  in  forty  days  in  1748;  and 
Callao,  while  the  Chilian  fleet  was  retoforoed  52,000  died  in  Moscow  in  1770.  During  the 
by  the  thoroughly  repaired  Unftscar.  present  century  the  plague  has  appeared  in 

After  the  departure  of  General  Prado,  the  only  a  few  places  in  western  Europe :  in  Mal- 

popnlar  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  ot  ta  in  1818 ;  in  Ban,  in  Lower.  Italy,  in  1815; 

La  Puerta  became  very  great.    As  time  was  in  Minorca,  where  it  became  a  considerable 

lacking  for  a  regular   rresidential  election,  epidemic,  in  1620.    It  has  appeared  several 

Nicolas  de  Pi6rola  assumed  the  dictatorship  times  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  not  since 

after  the  armed  resistance  of  the  government-  1848  in  its  European  dominions.    It  was  an 

al  troops  at  Lima  had  been  overcome.    Being  epidemic  in  Mesopotamia  in  1857;  it  has  pre- 

received  at  Callao  with  a  warm  welcome,  Pi-  vailed  in  Persia  at  difierent  times  since  1868. 

6rola  was  permitted  to  take  the  helm  of  the  An  outbreak  occurred  at  Bagdad  in  1876,  and 

state.     The  people  of  Lima  resolved  on  the  another  at  Beshd  in  1876-'77.    Another  va- 

23d  of  December  .to  raise  him  to  the  ^  supreme  riety  of  the  disease,  called  the  Indian  plague, 

magistrature  of  the  nation,  with  full  powers."  which  ia  characterized  by  bleeding  from  the 

Lima  was  declared  under  martial  law ;  all  citi-  lungs,  prevailed  in   different  parts  of  India 

zens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  enrolled  in  from  1815  to  1821,  in  1886,  1846~'47,  1851^ 

the  line  of  National  Guard  regiments.     The  '60,  and  1868.    In  Russia,  during  the  present 

ports  of  Iquique  and  Pisagua  were  declared  century  and  previous  to  the  last  visitation,  the 

closed,  and  all  Peruvian  commercial  relations  plsgue  prevailed  in  the  Caucasus  in  1806-^7, 

suspended  during  the  occupation  of  the  prov-  appearing  in  Mordok,  Astraklian,  and  Zarov, 

ince  of  Tarapad  by  the  Chilians.     General  and  in  Saratov  in  1808;  then  drew  back  in 

Bnndia  was  suspended  from  the  command  of  1810  to  the  region  south  of  the  Caucasus.    It 

the  southern  forces,  Bear- Admiral  Montero  broke  out  at  Odessa  in  1812,  and  never  wholly 

being  his  successor.    The  ports  of  Arica,  Bo,  disappeared  from  the  oountry  till  1820.    At 

MoUendo,  and  Islay  were  blockaded  by  the  some  places  attacked  during  these  visitations, 

Chilian  squadron.  all  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  died. 

PLAGUE,  THE.    The  government  of  As-  The  renaoval  of  Europe  from  the  liability  to 

tnJthan,  in  Bussia,  was  afflicted   for  several  the  attacks  of  this  disease,  which  it  once  snf- 

months  in  1878  and    1879  by  an  epidemic  fered  in  common  with  Eastern  countries,  is 

which  after  investigation  was  decided  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  adoption  of  aanitBry 

the  genuine  Eastern  plague.    The  attention  of  precautions  and  the  improved  condition  of  the 

the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  was  directed  life  of  the  people.    The  plague  has  always 

to  the  danger  of  the  disease  spreading  and  be-  originated  in  the  East,  generally  in  TurMsh 

coming  general,  and   renewed   interest  was  and  Persian  lands.    It  is  now  largely  confined 

awakened  respecting  a  scourge  once  of  the  there.    In  these  districts,  and  particularly  in 

roost  fearful  character,  concerning  which  the  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  eveiy  condition  is 

Western  nations  had  almost  ceased  to  have  favorable  to  the  generation  of  disease.    The 

any  apprehensions.    During  the  present  cen-  lands,  neglected  for  ages,  are  exposed  to  the 

tury  the  plague  has  appeared  to  only  a  limited  overflows  of  the  rivers,  and  are  swampy  and 

extent  in  Europe,  and  has  hardly  risen  to  be  miasmatic,  so  that  intermittent  fevers  are  al- 

an  epidemic  in  any  civilized  state.    The  refer-  ways  prevailing.    The  people  live  in  damp, 

«nces  made  to  it  in  history,  from  the  time  ot  unventilated  huts,  are  nlthy  and  surrounded 

Thucydides  down,  show  that  it  has  been  in  the  by  filth,  and  know  nothing  of  the  simplest 

East  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  that  rules  of  health.  Offal  is  allowed  to  remain 
ave  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  The  ac-  and  accumulate  where  it  falls,  and  extreme 
counts  which  are  given  of  the  number  of  per-  carelessness  exists  in  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
sons  who  have  fallen  victims  to  it  in  the  differ-  whose  bodies  are  seldom  pBfectly  covered. 
ent  conntries  and  cities  it  has  ravaged  from  To  these  is  added  the  Persian  custom  of  bring- 
time  to  time  seem  hardly  credible ;  and,  inas-  ing  their  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  ground 
much  as  they  are  not  based  on  any  exact  enu-  which  is  sanctified  by  the  neighborhood  of 
meration,  but  only  on  estimate,  they  may  be  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  Hussein,  in  which  con- 
exaggerated.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  authenti-  siderable  caravans  are  often  engaged,  gener- 
cated  fact  that  extensive  districts  and  flourish-  ating,  with  the  corpses,  noxious  emanattons. 
ing  towns  have  been  more  than  once  depopu-  Here  a  plague  prevailed  in  1876,  and  hence,  it 
latod  by  it.    Such  was  the  case  under  the  epl-  ia  supposed  by  some,  its  germs  were  carried 
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bj  returning  Rassian  Boldieni  to  the  province  mentioned  that  48  per  cent  of  those  attacked 
of  Astrakhan,  where  the  disease  hroke  oat  in  died  and  14  per  cent  recovered,  without  ao- 
the  faU  of  1878.  The  story  is  that  it  was  con-  counting  for  the  others.  Dr.  Depner  visited 
vejed  in  a  Turkish  shawl  which  a  Cossack  the  cases  again  on  December  17ui,  and  gave 
took  home  and  gave  to  his  betrothed.  It  has  the  opinion  that  the  disease  was  a  very  maiig* 
been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  trans-  nant  typhus  or  a  new  form  of  disease  partak- 
mitted  more  directly  from  the  Russian  army,  ing  of  tne  characters  of  typhus  and  the  Indian 
where  an  extraordinary  mortality  was  ao*  plague.  The  marks  of  the  disease  were^  ac- 
knowledged firom  typhus,  under  which  name  cording  to  his  account,  a  palpitation  of  the 
a  worse  disease  might  have  been  diaguised.  heart  coming  suddenly  upon  a  condition  of 
Againat  this  it  is  urged  that  the  impartial  cor-  general  good  health,  irregular  pulse,  nausea, 
respondents  of  neutral  nations  who  were  with  giddiness,  pressure  on  the  breast  spitting  blood, 
the  Russian  armies  say  nothing  of  plague,  al-  thin  vomitings,  stagnation  of  the  blood,  pale- 
thongh  they  would  not  have  flailed  to  mention  ness  of  the  face,  apathetic  expression,  and 
it  had  there  been  a  suspicion  of  its  existence,  dull,  sunken  eyes,  with  enlarged  pupils.  After 
A  simpler  theory  ia  that  it  was  oommunicated  three  or  four  hours  the  patient  would  suffer  an 
from  Redid,  where  it  raged  in  1877  and  1878,  extreme  exhaustion,  which  was  followed  by 
and  whence  there  was  a  regular  trade  by  ves-  dry  heats,  lethargy,  some  delirium,  suppression 
•eia  to  Zaritzin  on  the  Volga.  At  Astrakhan,  of  urine,  and  costiveness.  To  these  were  added 
the  disease  fell  under  similar  conditions  to  in  some  cases  after  the  22d  of  December  spots 
thoae  whidi  favor  its  propagation  in  the  East,  on  the  body  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  up. 
The  country  is  subject  to  inundations ;  the  and  a  peculiur  honey-like  odor  known  as  the 
people  are  poor,  badly  housed,  and  filthy  in  "  plague-smell " ;  and  death  came  on  during  a 
their  habits ;  ana  the  principal  business  of  the  state  of  unconsciousness  through  the  rapid  de- 
district,  the  curing  of  fish,  is  one  which  pecu-  cay  of  the  vital  forces.  The  corpses  did  not 
liarly  favors  the  accumulation  of  offal  and  the  become  stiff,  but  began  to  decay  in  two  or  three 
generation  of  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  hours.  By  the  26th  of  December  100  per 
A  few  cases  of  disease  similar  to  plague  were  cent.,  or  all  who  were  attacked  by  the  disease^ 
noticed  in  Astrakhan  in  May,  1877,  but  ac«  died  after  a  sickness  of  from  twelve  hours  to 
oording  to  the  Russian  accounts  they  soon  dis-  three  days.  Among  the  victims  were  Dr.  Koch, 
appeared.  The  first  cases  in  numbers  occurred  six  surgeons,  and  a  number  of  priests  and 
at  the  stanitMa  or  village  of  Wetlianka  in  the  Cossaclu  who  took  care  of  the  sick.  Notwith- 
beginning  of  October,  1878.  Wetlianka  is  standing  this  maligmty  of  the  epidemic,  and 
situated  in  the  circle  of  Jenotavsk,  149  versts  although  the  symptoms  agreed  with  those  of 
(about  98  miles)  from  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  the  true  plague,  the  Government  took  the  nt- 
and  20  versts  (18  miles)  from  the  town  of  Ni-  most  care  to  conceal  its  real  nature,  and,  con- 
ooUkov.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  tradicting  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  declared 
in  a  tolerably  high,  level,  and  exposed  situation,  that  it  was  a  typhoid  fever.  A  second  physi- 
with  a  loamy  soil  supporting  a  scanty  vegeta-  cian  sent  to  visit  the  infected  district.  Dr.  Kras- 
tion.  The  town  is  aoout  a  hundred  years  old,  soffski,  declared  that  the  disease  was  without 
and  had  one  thousand  inhabitants,  with  three  doubt  a  true  plague.  By  the  14th  of  Janu« 
hundred  houses,  all  of  wood,  small  and  not  ary,  1879,  the  mortality  had  reached  868  per- 
clean.  The  only  occupation  of  the  people  was  bobs«  85  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  at- 
fishing,  in  connection  with  which  was  a  con*  tacked,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
siderable  curing  establisliment.  The  place  was  the  villages  of  Wetlianka  and  Prischiba. 
considered  nnhealthly  and  subject  to  fevers,  Measures  were  first  taken  by  the  Govem- 
and  had  suffered  much  from  the  common  epi-  ment  in  January  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
demies,  cholera,  and  syphilis.  From  Novem-  of  the  epidemic  Saratov  was  put  under  quar- 
bertillthe25thof  December,  1878,  the  weather  antine,  and  a  medical  inspection  of  the  con- 
was  rooisty  cloudy,  mild,  with  only  occasional  veniences  for  it  was  ordered,  under  the  direc- 
winds,  which,  blowing  lightly  from  ihe  south-  tion  of  the  sanitary  chief  of  the  district, 
west,  brought  with  them  a  fine  rain.  A  snow  Pains  were  still  taken  to  conceal  the  nature 
fell  on  the  12th  of  December,  which  #oon  melt-  and  extent  of  the  infection,  but  the  reports  of 
ed  away.  According  to  the  official  reports,  its  spread  could  not  be  wholly  Buppre«sed.  Its 
the  oases  at  first  appeared  of  a  mild  form.  At  outbreak  was  reported  at  Zaritzin,  Nicolaskov, 
the  beginning  of  November  they  were  repre-  Eereselitsev  (100  versts  outside  of  the  limits), 
aented  as  progressing  favorably  after  a  dura-  Selitrena,  IJdatschnov,  Michaelovskov,  and 
tion  of  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  although  puru-  toward  the  end  of  January  in  St.  Petersburg 
lent  Bwellingd  were  already  observed  in  the  itself.  The  identity  of  the  reputed  cases  in 
armpits  of  the  sick.  Dr.  Depner,  of  the  Cos-  St.  Petersburg  waa  stoutly  denied,  and  is  in 
sack  corps,  visited  the  place  on  the  18th  of  doubt,  but  they  produced  genuine  constema- 
November,  and  after  some  days  of  observa-  tion.  The  efforts  of  the  Government -to  con- 
tion  declared  the  disease  to  be  typhus.  Hard-  ceal  the  real  condition  were  not  acquiesced  in 
ij  had  he  gone  away  when  it  changed  its  type,  by  the  physicians.  Dr.  Botkin,  physician  to 
with  a  great  increase  of  mortality,  so  that  by  the  imperial  family,  declared  unequivocally,  at 
the  27th  of  November  the  reports  obscarely  a  meeting  held  January  23d  in  the  rooms  of 
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the  Society  of  Practical  PhjKciana,  that  there  macie  the  prevalence  of  the  plagae  a  groand 
oonld  he  no  question  that  Russia  was  agtdn  at-  for  raisiog  fresh  objections  to  the  passage  of 
tacked  by  its  old  enemy  the  tehumay  or  East-  Russian  troops  thruugh  its  territory.  These 
em  plague,  which  seemed  to  be  so  closely  akin  precautions  were  objected  to  by  the  Russian 
to  the  "'  Black  Death  "  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Government,  which  chose  to  regard  them  as 
that  the  symptoms  were  just  the  same  as  they  restrictions  inflicted  upon  its  commerce  for 
were  of  old.  The  Government  had  by  this  which  the  condition  of  the  country  did  not 
time  declared  that  it  was  ready  to  allow  an  afford  a  sufficient  justification, 
international  commission  to  proceed  to  the  seat  The  form  in  which  the  plague  manifests  it- 
of  the  epidemic,  and  would  do  everything  to  self  is  subject  to  modifications  according  to 
assist  its  labors.  Toward  the  end  of  January  the  degree  of  violence  which  the  disease  as- 
the  **  Journal  de  St.  P^tersbourg"  stated  that  sumes.  In  the  most  violent  attacks,  illness 
the  timely  and  energetic  measures  adopted  by  can  hardly  be  spoken  of,  for  they  run  their 
the  Government,  and  the  promptitude  with  course  in  about  two  hours.  The  French  phy- 
which  information  regarding  the  epidemic  was  sicians  who  observed  the  disease  in  Egypt 
communicated  to  the  public,  were  proofs  that  called  this  form  pe$te  foudroyante.  In  the 
tlie  time  was  past  for  bureaucratic  mystery  next  most  violent  form,  the  patient  after  the 
concerning  the  truth  in  a  matter  affecting  the  earlier  symptoms  fall^  into  a  delirious  state, 
public  health ;  and  the  official  telegrams  an-  with  stammering  speech.  The  pulse  is  hardly 
nounced  that  there  were  no  persons  ill  with  perceptible.  The  only  other  marked  change  is 
the  epidemic  in  Wetllanka,  and  there  was  only  an  efhision  of  blood  in  the  skin.  The  tongue 
a  little  of  it  in  the  other  villages.  Gommis-  continues  moist,  but  the  skin  is  quite  dry, 
sioners  of  the  Austrian  and  German  Govern-  and  death  ensues  after  twenty-four  or  at  most 
ments  visited  the  infected  districts  to  investi*  forty-eight  hours,  so  that  there  is  no  time  for 
gate  the  disease,  but  failed  to  gain  satisfactory  the  buboes  to  form,  or  more  than  begin.  In 
hiformation.  Tiiey  were  treated  with  polite-  somewhat  less  mali{;nant  cases,  in  which  re- 
ness,  but  were  not  assisted  by  the  officers  in  covery  occasionally  takes  place,  the  buboes  or 
the  object  of  their  errand.  boils  are  formed  in  the  soft  parts,  in  the  arm- 
General  Loris-Melikoff  was  appointed  at  the  pits,  and  on  the  neck,  and  cause  great  pain, 
beginning  of  February  to  go  to  Astrakhan  and  They  are  swellings  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s 
take  charge  of  the  necessary  measures  for  egg  to  that  of  a  goose-egg,  hard,  yielding  at 
stamping  out  the  plague.  He  took  with  him  first,  afterward  fixed  and  painful  to  the  touch 
a  commission  of  experts  and  assistants,  and  when  the  skin  has  become  red  around  them, 
had  authority  to  use  whatever  means  might  be  and  finally,  if  the  patient  has  not  succumbed 
required.  Committees  were  formed  in  the  to  the  disease,  suppurate  in  the  second  or 
principal  towns  for  promoting  cleanliness  third  week.  Suppuration  is  considered  a  good 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  lectures  on  the  symptom.  In  otner  cases  the  buboes  dry  up, 
plague  were  delivered  at  many  of  the  medical  and  this  denotes  increased  danger.  Generally, 
schools.  An  imperial  decree  of  February  17th  however,  the  patients  on  whom  the  boils  ap- 
authorized  General  Loris-Melikoff  to  try  by  pear  die  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  before  sup- 
court-martial  all  civilians  violating  the  quaran-  puration  can  take  place.  1  he  general  symp- 
tine  regulations  in  those  parts  of  Astrdchan  toms  are  similar  to  those  described  as  charac- 
which  were  to  be  placed  by  him  under  martial  terizing  the  disease  at  Wetllanka,  of  which 
law.  It  was  decided  to  bum  Wetlianka  and  extreme  exhaustion,  vomiting,  spitting  blood, 
the  houses  in  other  villsges  in  which  cases  of  and  the  honey-like  *'*'  plague-smell "  are  among 
the  plague  had  occurred,  with  provision  for  the  marked  features.  If  the  person  attacked 
recompensing  the  people  for  the  losses  which  lives  through  the  earlier  stages,  he  is  afflicted 
they  might  suffer.  These  measures  were  car-  with  offensive  sweats,  and  dies  unconscious  or 
Tied  into  effect,  and  at  the  end  of  February  in  convulsions.  In  cases  which  result  favor- 
General  Loris-Melikoff  reported  that  there  was  ably,  a  warm  sweat  comes  on,  sleep  follows, 
not  a  case  of  epidemic  illness  in  the  district  the  buboes  open,  the  appetite  returns,  etc. ;  but 
under  his  jurisdiction,  the  last  case  having  been  the  process  of  recovery  requires  weeks  and 
registered  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  often  months.  Milder  forms  of  the  disease 
Stringent  measures  of  quarantine  were  put  occur,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  mitigated 
in  force  by  the  Governments  of  neighboring  and  a  favorable  result  is  more  frequent.  The 
states  as  soon  as  it  seemed  definitely  established  disease  prevails  at  all  seasons,  but  has  been 
that  an  epidemic  existed  in  Russia.  The  Ger-  generally  found  to  diminish  greatly  or  disap- 
man  and  Austrian  Governments  ordered  a  pear  in  very  hot  and  very  cold  weather, 
detention  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  gave  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  southwestern 
notice  that  if  the  epidemic  spread  to  a  threat-  Europe.  King  Luiz  I.,  bom  October  81, 1888; 
ening  extent  the  frontiers  should  be  closed  al-  succeeded  his  'brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  No- 
getber;  the  Italian  Government  ordered  a  vember  11,  1861 ;  married,  October  6, 1862,  to 
quarantine  against  all  vessels  arriving  from  Pia,  youngest  daughter  of  King  Victor  Eman- 
tne  Black  Sea;  similar  measures  were  adopted  uel  of  Italy.  Issue  of  the  union  are  two  sons: 
at  the  ports  of  other  nations  visited  by  Rns-  Carlos,  bom  September  28,  1868,  and  Alfonao^ 
man  vessels;  and  the  Roumanian  Government  bom  July  81,  1865. 
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The  area  is  85,848  aqaare  miles;  the  popala-    was  4,746,124.     The  area  and  population  of 
tioQ,  according  to  the  censas  of  January  1,1878,    the  several  provinces  were  as  follows : 


PROVINCES. 


Mliiha 

Tna  06  Montes 

B«ln 

EstnmMlarft 

AJemtoJo 

▲Igarye 

Total  eontinenUl 

ASOPM 

Madoln 

Total  kingdom... 


An*  la  f^oaN 


8,821 
4,299 
9,9M 
e,9M 
9,«Ift 
1,876 


84,606 
922 
815 


85,818 


FonrLATtoir  ur  ins. 


467,819 
S04.886 
660,906 
486,8t»9 
197,169 
104,899 


8,180^11 

120,420 

68,b82 


2314,628 


547,575 
20&,6;f5 
721^1 
464,658 
in,&i4 
101,502 


2,218,240 

148,982 

68.829 


2,480,501 


TMaL 


1,015,884 
410,461 

i;WU,747 
951,545 
874,508 
2U5,901 


4,848,551 
2M352 
182,221 


4,7A1M 


The  area  of  the  Portoguese  possessions  in 
Asia  and  Africa  is  704,182  square  miles ;  the 
population  8,247,634. 

The  following  were  the  gross  sums  of  the 
hudget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1879- 
'80,  in  contos  andmilreis  (1  cooto  =  1,000  mil- 
reis ;  1  milreis  =  $1.08 ;  6,608 :  876  means  6,603 
oontos  and  876  milreis) : 

KSTENUX. 

1.  Plrecttaxeg. 6,606:876 

2.  R«ffister 2,746:80^ 

a.  IndtrMt  taxes 14,2)0:689 

4.  NBtlonal  domain 2,425:556 

A.  Otherreeelpto 1,357:921 

Total 26,424:812 

EZFEMDrrCTRIS. 

1.  Interest  on  lK>me  snd  fbrelgn  debt 11,716 :  810 

2.  Ministry  of  FInasoe 5,495:267 

&  Mintstry  of  Foreign  AiE&irs 2!$7:589 

4  Ministry  of  the  Interior 2,201:898 

6.  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Justice 6)1:756 

6.  Ministry  of  Wsr 4,886:127 

T.  Ministry  of  the  Navy  and  Colonies. 1,027 :864 

8.  Ministry  of  Public  Woris 8,W8:4M 

9.  Extraordinary  expcnditores. 8,789:341 

Total 88,5U:079 

The  public  debt  on  June  80, 1878,  amounted 
to  874,122  contos. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  army  on  August 
16, 1879,  was  1.744  officers  and  26,888  men,  of 
whom  11,860  were  out  on  furlough. 

The  navy  in  1879  consisted  of  28  steamers, 
of  4,441  horse-power  and  118  guns,  and  9  sail- 
ing vessels,  of  81  guns. 

The  trade  of  Portugal  in  1876  was  as  follows 
(in  contos) : 


KMTMBD. 

OUUXIID. 

FLAG. 

idUag 

«-«„. 

UOiat 

*--. 

Portoguese: 
Bea*going  ressels .... 
Coa&t 

668 

4,961 
2.619 

98 

606 

1,715 

815 
4,788 
2,684 

88 

626 

Foreign ......  ^  ...... 

1,737 

Total 

8,248 

2,419 

8,282 

2,446 

COUNTRIES. 


Impotta. 


Great  Britain 

Fninee 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Oermany 

Russia. 

Belgtu'fi 

Netherlands 

United  dtetes 

Brazil 

Portagueae  colonies. 
Other  countries.... 


Total. 


Exporta. 


17,M1 

11,885 

^4no 

2,172 

2.189 

l,n2l 

924 

152 

692 

919 

5q) 

188 

M.'V 

171 

298 

191 

2,«H1 

4(K) 

l,98t 

8J86 

•  8'»i 

l,«-i4 

S8S 
84,558 

62J 

22.674 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1876  was  as 
follows : 


The  commercial  navy  in  1878  consisted  of 
688  vessels,  of  which  43  were  steamers.  The 
total  lengtli  of  railways  in  or>eration  in  Sep* 
tember,  1879,  was  1,161*6  kilometres.  The 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  September,  1878, 
was  8,711  kilometres;  of  wires,  8,042  kilome- 
tres; the  number  of  stations,  186 ;  the  number 
of  dispatches  in  1877,  686,618.  The  number 
of  post^ffices  in  September,  1879,  was  686,  of 
which  88  were  on  the  islands.  The  number 
of  inland  letters  in  1877-78  was  12,842,188; 
of  newspapers,  7,816,916 ;  of  printed  matter, 
of  postal  cards  and  samples  of  goods,  1,416,- 
646 ;  and  of  foreign  letters,  newspapers,  etc., 
8,872,466. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  January  2d  by 
the  King  in  person,  who  said  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne  that  a  treaty  had  been  made  with 
England  for  a  railway  between  Goa  and  Brit- 
ish India,  and  also  for  a  railway  uniting  the 
Transva^  to  Louren^  Marques.  The  state  of 
the  finances  requireid  serious  attention.  On 
January  141ii  Senhor  d'Andrade  Oorvo,  Minis- 
ter for  Forei^  Affairs,  speaking  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  m  reference  to  a  concession  grant- 
ed to  a  Portuguese  subject  for  farming  the  for- 
ests, mines,  and  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  the  Zambesi  district  in  Mozambique,  said 
that  Portugal,  which  for  a  long  time  past  had 
in  Europe  been  in  dose  alliance  with  England^ 
should  accept  the  cooperation  of  that  power  for 
mutually  upholding  and  developing  their  colo- 
nial interests;  a  codperation  which  would  be 
based  upon  mutual  respect  for  each  other^s  ter- 
ritories, and  upon  the  firm  assurance  of  the 
loyalty  and  sincerity  of  the  intentions  of  each 
Government  toward  the  other.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  organized  on  January  21st,  when 
the  Government  candidate  was  elected  presi- 
dent by  82  votes,  the  opposition  abstaining  from 
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TOtmg.  In  the  Ohamber  of  Peers,  an  order 
of  the  day  favorable  to  the  GoTemment  was 
adopted  by  36  to  21  Yotes.  The  Minuter  of 
Marine  sabsequently  read  a  telegram  from  St. 
Vincent  announcing  an  attack  by  natives  on 
the  Portogaese  fort  at  Bolama  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed. 
He  added  that  the  Government  intended  to 
send  reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance without  delay.  In  the  middle  of 
March  the  Chamber  adopted,  by  91  votes  to 
82,  an  order  of  the  day  approving  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  preventing  arms  and  am- 
munition from  reaching  tiie  Zooloos  by  way  of 
the  ZambesL  Owing  to  ditferenoes  in  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Minlstere  resigned  in  June,  and  a  new 
Ministry  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
•Senhor  Braancamp.  The  last  official  act  of  the 
outgoing  Ministry  was  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  navigation,  extradition,  and  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  between  Portugal 
and  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  their  domin- 
ions in  South  Africa.  General  elections  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  held  on  October 
19th,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PRADO,  Greneral  Mabiaho  Iovaoio,  was 
bom  at  Huiouco,  in  northern  Peru,  in  1826. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  of  1654, 
which  overthrew  the  conservative  government 
of  General  Echenique.  In  1865  he  again  took 
the  lead  in  the  revolution  against  President 
Pezet,  accused  of  cowardice  in  having  made 
peace  with  Spain  after  the  capture  of  ihe  Chin- 
cha  Islands.  He  entered  Lima  with  an  army 
of  12,000  men,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  proclaimed  Dictator  (Supreme  Chief) 
of  the  nation.  The  war  with  Spain  was  re- 
newed, and  an  alliance  effected  with  Bolivia, 
Chili,  and  Eonador.  Prado  repelled  the  Span- 
ish squadron  from  Callao  in  May,  1866.  Chosen 
constitutional  Prendent  in  the  same  year  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  he  was  overthrown  in 
the  following  year  by  a  involution  wliich  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Balta  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  18B8.  Prado  was  received  in  Chili 
with  great  honor,  and  appointed  a  general  of 
division  in  the  Chilian  army,  and  afterward 
Peruvian  Minister  in  Chili.  A  revulsion  of 
popular  sentiment  led  to  Prado's  elevation  to 
the  Presidency  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  1876. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  with  Chili 
he  proceeded  to  Arioa  as  *^  Supreme  Director 
of  the  War."  The  reverses  of  October  and  No* 
yember  oansed  his  great  on  popularity,  whicli 
induced  him  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  the 
situation  to  the  popular  Nicolas  Pi6rola.  and 
to  embark  on  the  18th  of  December  for  Pana- 
ma and  Europe.    • 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Pbksbtteriaw 
Chubor  in  the  IJnitbd  Statbs  of  Ambbica. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church,  giving  the  number  of  chnrcbes, 
pastors,  and  chnroh-members  in  the  several 
synods,  according  to  the  official  reports  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1879 : 


STWODS. 


Albtaf 

Atlande. 

Biiltimore 

Ontnl  Mew  York.. 

China 

ClodniMti 

CleT«lMid 

Colorado 

Colambta 

Colambos 

Erio 

Geoera 

HanrlsboiY 

lUfnolt,  Central 

Ililnoie,  Morth 

llttnols,  Boath 

Indie. 

Indiue,  North 

Indiana,  Boath. 

Iowa,  North. , 

Iowa,  Booth 

Kanaaa. 

Kentaoky , 

long  Ulaad , 

Hlchigan 

Minneaota , 

Mieaoari 

Nehnaka 

New  Jeraer 

New  York 

Paclflc , 

Phlladeiphhk 

Pittabaiyh 

Tenneaeee 

Texas, 

Toledo 

Weeten  New  York.. 
Wlioonrio 


Total 


165 

183 

6S 

183 

184 

189 

172 

163 

40 

89 

15t 

167 

148 

166 

OS 

60 

84 

48 

118 

177 

187 

849 

m 

101 

155 

176 

18S 

180 

168 

148 

102 

167 

41 

32 

6S 

146 

111 

163 

loe 

141 

188 

187 

163 

266 

64 

68 

M 

JB8 

149 

168 

108 

126 

181 

210 

flO 

101 

861 

267 

8S0 

166 

118 

121 

866 

294 

166 

190 

40 

67 

SI 

88 

88 

110 

180 

160 

110 

181 

4,988 


^410 


19,100 

9,658 
16.889 
21,081 

2,806 
20,886 
20,609 

2.161 

2,216 
17,S00 
88,097 
14,180 
22,068 
10,118 
17,666 

9,620 

70S 

11,998 

16,616 

8,468 
11,906 
10,817 

6,188 
16.988 
16.900 

6,660 
11,148 

8.6T8 
46,201 
86,688 

6,840 
61.700 
26,728 

8,841 

900 

10,098 

21,281 

8,096 


674,486 


A  committee  which  was  appointed  in  1878 
to  investigate  the  state  of  the  trust  funds  held 
by  the  various  boards  of  the  Church,  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  1879  that  the  amounts 
of  the  same  were  as  follows: 

1.  Preebyterlan  Board  of  PnbUcation $68,000  00 

2.  Board  of  Tmetees  of  the  Proebyterian  Booae.  84,068  00 

8.  Praabjrterlan  Board  of  Belief. 41,000  00 

4.  Tmateea  of  the  General  ASfembljof  the  Prea- 

byterian  Choreh 251,668  68 

6.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Edaeatlon 41,900  0  > 

6.  PreebTterlao  Board  of  Foreign  Mtaakma 60^00 

Ballroad  bonds  held  aa  a  Bpedaltmst. 12,000  00 

Board  of  Home  Missions 149,670  00 

Township  railroad  bonds  held  aa  a  special  trust, 

no  Income  derlred 26,000  00 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Choreh  Erection 212,088  69 


T. 


8. 


Total $94MM 


The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the 
investments  of  the  eight  boards  : 

Bonds  and  mortgagee $857,006  68 

Stocks,  notes,  irotu  city,  and  ralhoed  bonda. 890,220  87 

United  SUtea  GoTemment  bonds 198,488  bS 


Total $941,160  12 

The  Genial  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  met 
at  Saratoga,  New  York,  May  16th.  The  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.  D.,  of  Sjria,  was  chosen 
Moderator.  Efforts  have  been  made  for  sev* 
end  successive  years  to  reac^Qst  the  basis  of 
representation  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Assembly,  but  no  measure  had 
been  so  far  devised  which  could  be  made  satis- 
factory to  the  preabyteries,  and  the  overture 
submitted  by  the  Assembly  at  its  last  meeting 
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iiad  been  rejected.  The  effort  was  renewed 
at  the  present  Aasemblf,  and  a  special  com« 
mittee  of  one  minister  and  one  elder  from 
each  Synod  waa  appointed  to  take  ohai^  of 
the  subject.  This  committee  rep(Mted  a  prop* 
osition  to  change  the  ratio  of  representation 
from  one  commissioner  of  each  order  for  every 
24  to  one  for  every  48  members  of  the  Presby- 
tery. The  effect  of  this  measure  wonld  have 
been  to  reduce  the  representation  of  the  larger 
presbyteries  one  half,  while  it  wonld  leave  that 
of  the  smaller  presbyteries  unchanged.  This 
proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  303  to 
241. 

The  following  rales  were  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  synods  and  presbyte* 
riea  in  foreign  missionary  fields:  1.  That  in 
regiona  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  only,  presbyteries^  and  even- 
taally  synods,  may  be  organized  at  discretion, 
if  not  already  organized,  under  whose  care  the 
native  churches  in  the  missions  shall  be  placed ; 
that  each  presbytery  shall  consist  of  all  the  min- 
isters, foreiffn  and  native,  not  less  than  five  in 
number,  and  a  ruling  elder  from  each  church ; 
and  that  the  synods  shall  regularly  send  certi- 
fied copies  of  their  minutes  and  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly.  2.  That  in  regions  occu- 
pied both  by  the  Board  and  by  the  missions  of 
other  Presbyterian  denoininations,  missionary 
churches,  presbyteries,  and  synods  should  be 
encouraged  to  enter  into  organic  relations  with 
each  other  for  joint  work  in  the  common  field ; 
but  for  purposes  of  representation,  the  foreign 
and  native  ministers  connected  with  the  Board, 
if  sofficient  in  number,  shall,  with  an  elder 
firom  eac^  of  the  churches,  be  regarded  as  a 
distinot  Presbytery,  entitled  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  the  General  Assam oly.  Provi- 
sion having  been  made  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terian Alliance  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Assembly  decided  that  that  proceeding  would 
furnish  sufficient  opportunities  fbr  interconrae 
with  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  that  it 
would  not  appoint  special  delegates  to  visit 
their  courts.  Delegates  were,  however,  ap- 
pointed to  the  non-Presbyterian  bodies  with 
which  the  Assembly  holds  correspondence. 
The  Assembly  having  been  invited  to  rescind 
or  reaffirm  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly 
of  1885,  declaring  that  the  Roman  Oatholic 
Ohuroh  ^^has  essentially  apostatized  from  the 
religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  recognized  as  a  Chris- 
tian church,"  and  also  to  reverse  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  of  1875  touching  the  validity  of 
Roman  Catholic  baptism,  the  following  minute 
was  adopted  on  the  subject : 

Benew!n<7  with  emphasis  and  in  the  terms  of  the 
Westminster  Symbols  their  protest  si^ainst  the  errors 
of  the  Bomaa  Cstholio  Ohorch,  the  Assembly  are, 
notwithstauding,  unwilling  to  reaffirm  the  deliver- 
anoe  of  the  Awombly  of  1835,  which  declares  tliat 
that  body  can  not  be  reco^zed  as  a  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  they  distinctly  disavow  their 
bsliaf  in  the  inlbreaoea  respecting  tno  invalidity  of 


Booaan  Catholio  bapHsms  which  follow  from  that  de- 
liverance, and  in  support  of  which  the  said  deliver- 
anoe  has  been  cited. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  tme^  as  our  standards 
teach,  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  but  once, 
yet  tois  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  foster  a  super- 
stitious saorunentarianism,  nor  ao  as  to  aaorifioe  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  either  the  applicant  for 
baptism  or  the  pastors  and  sessions  to  whom  appU- 
cauon  is  made.  Bospectinff  the  rebaptism  of  converts 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  this  Assembly,  there- 
fine,  reafflnn  the  deliveraooe  of  the  Assembly  of  1876. 

Resolutions  were  passed  discountenancing 
the  attendance  of  churcli  members  at  theatres 
and  operas,  and  the  reading  of  secular  newspa- 
pers on  Sunday. 

II.  Pbssbttbbiak  Chttboh  IK  THi  UirrrKD 
States. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church  for  1879,  compared 
with  those  for  1877  and  1878 : 


nETAiia. 


a 


"resby  terles 

Miaiaten  ssd  Ueentlstet, 

CsDdifUtss 

Churches 

Lieeoaores 

Ordliistloos 

InntsUstioni. 

Pastoral  raktfona  dlasolvM 

Charebea  oqfsirised. 

Qmrobea  diaaolved 

Charehea    received    from 

other  deoomtoationa 

Charehea  diamlasad  to  oCh> 

«r  danomtnattoni. ...... 

Hlniatara   raoeived    from 

other  daoomlnatloiia. . . . 
XlBlatera  diamlaaed  to  oth- 
er denominatlona 

ITnmher  of  rxMng  aiders. . . 

Nmnberofdeaeons 

Membei*  added,  azamlna- 

t«on 

Membera  added,  oerlifloata 
Whole  Dumber  vt  oomma 

Dlcanta , 

Adalta  baptised 

Infiukta  baptlaad 

Number  of  baptisad  hod 

eommunleanta. , 

CfaUdren  to  Bondaf -aehoolB 

sod  Blbla-dsaaas 


larr. 


OORTBTBtmOHB. 


SuatentatlaB. 

EvaogaHatle  Aud. 

Invalid  ftiDd. 

ForalgmnlBslooa. 

Edaoatkm 

PubHeatloB 

iTBaoyieiiai. . .  • . . 
Paatora*  aalarlea.. 
CoBgregstlonal... 


Total. 


12 
68 

1,110 
176 

1,880 
5i 
41 
04 
61 
48 
U 

6 

8 


1 

8^888 

6301 
8,066 

112.'M 
1,»4T 
<06ft 

82,088 

66^684 


$80,195 
11,786 
9,470 
89.488 
80,089 
]a49ft 

ii,afi8 

612,080 

892.098 

08,208 


lara. 


lart; 


IS 
60 

1,117 
140 

l,)^;l 
41 
65i 

49! 
47 
24 

2 

8 


^4^8 

8,402 

6^75 
a471 

1UUS78 
2,180 
4,061 

24,968 

68,121 


t27,W 
12,689 
9.012 
81,989 
84,018 
14,226< 
12,146 

082,OOS! 

806,814 
00,206 


12 
66 

l,12i 
160 

1,892 
88 
84 
67 
47 

as 

10 
0 
0 

a 

6 
0,901 
8,770 

6,8ni 
8,209 

116,790 
2,001 
4,829 

99,470 

70^224 


$26,864 

14309 

8,676 

86,061 

29,611 

7,780 

12306 

0O^957 

820,778 

£8,161 


$1,110,971!  $1,080,971   $1,010301 


The  Otn&ral  AMembly  of  the  Presbyteriask 
Church  in  the  United  Statea  met  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  May  16th.  The  Rey.  Joseph  R.  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  of  Wilmington,  N^rth  Carolina,  waa 
chosen  Moderator.  The  return  of  the  votea  of 
the  preabyteriea  upon  a  revised  ^^Book  of 
Church  Order "  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them  for  their  approval,  ahowed  that  the  book 
had  been  aooeptea  by  a  large  majority  of  them, 
and  it  waa  therefore  declared  to  have  been 
adopted.     The  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
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proceedings  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  members  tional  expenses,  (907,678 ;  to  the  boards,  $106,- 

who  indulge  in  worldly  amusements  not  ooan-  765 ;  general  contribations,  $87,126 ;  total  con- 

tenanced  by  the  Church  was  raised  by  some  tribations,  $787,580,  being  an  average  of  $10.86 

general  inqairies  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  per  member.     The  contribations  by  Sunday- 

Atlanta,  where  a  member  had  been  excluded  schools  were  $25,087.    The  average  salary  of 

for  dancing.    The  Assembly  decided  that  its  the  pastors  was  $898.     Out  of  176  missionary 

deliverances  on  this  subject  were  not  necessa-  societies,  160  reported  6,650  members,  and  oon- 

rily  to  be  enforced  by  judicial  process,  but  ac-  tributions  of  $18,868. 

cording  to  the  discretion  of  the  different  church  The  twenty-first  OenertU  Astemhly  of  the 
courts  of  original  jurisdiction,  acting  under  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America 
checks  and  restraints  of  the  Church.  ^'The  met  at  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania,  May 
perplexity  about  the  nature  of  the  deliverances  26th.  The  Rev.  William  Bruce,  D.  D.,  of  Xe- 
in  question,^*  the  Assembly  said,  ''has  arisen  nia,  Ohio,  was  chosen  Moderater.  In  answer 
from  confounding  two  senses  in  which  the  to  a  Question  if  the  imposition  of  hands  by  rul- 
word  discipline  is  used  in  our  constitution,  ing  elders  in  the  ordination  of  ministers  is  re- 
Oue  is  that  of  *  judicial  process,'  the  other  is  quired  or  permitted  in  the  ''Book  of  Govern- 
that  of  inspection,  inquest,  remonstrance,  re-  ment,^*  the  Assembly  decided  by  a  small  ma- 
buke,  and  private  admonition.  .  .  .  The  dis-  jority  that  "ordination  is  an  act  of  govern* 
tinction  here  asserted  is  recognized  in  the  Word  ment,  and  is  valid  in  the  case  of  oiinisters  only  as 
of  Grod,  and  in  our  constitution,  for  substance  authorized  by  the  Presbytery  in  its  constituted 
at  least,  in  the  directions  given  for  the  conduct  capacity.  When  so  authorized,  its  administra- 
of  church  members  in  the  case  of  personal  tion  by  the  imposition  of  hands  is  technically 
and  private  injuries.  If  scandal  can  be  re-  the  act  of  Presbytery  if  performed  only  by  the 
moved  or  prevented  in  such  cases  more  effec-  presiding  officer  in  the  name  of  and  as  the  ex- 
tually  oftentimes  by  faithful  dealmg  in  private  ponent  of  the  Presbytery.  In  view  of  the  dl- 
with  offenders  than  by  judicial  process,  it  does  rect  recognition  of  the  power  of  ordination  in 
not  appear  why  simihir  good  results  may  not  teaching  elders,  and  no  such  direct  acknowl- 
foiiow  from  the  like  dealing  in  the  matter  of  edgroent  of  it  being  given  to  ruling  elders,  the 
worldly  amusements."  A  report  on  Sabbath  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  elders  is  not 
observance  was  adopted,  which  recommended  required,  and  therefore  is  technically  to  be  re- 
among  other  things  the  appointment  of  pres-  garded  as  not  permitted.^'  To  the  question, 
byterial  committees  to  secure  the  proper  agita-  "  Is  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  the  dance  in 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  question  in  their  several  a  private  house,  where  only  the  moral  and  re- 
presbyteries,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  com-  spectable  are  permitted  to  participate,  a  viola- 
mittee  of  the  Assembly.  A  proposition  was  tion  of  the  law  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  when  the 
made  to  merge  the  Colored  Evangelistic  Fund  parties  engaged  in  the  dance  are  members  of ' 
in  the  Evangelistic  Fund,  but  it  was  defeated,  her  communion  ?  "  answer  was  returned  that 
It  was  shown  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  promiscuous  dancing  is  one  of  the  vain  and  en- 
this  subject  that  more  was  done  by  the  Church  snaring  recreations  of  the  men  of  the  world, 
in  behalf  of  the  colored  people  than  appeared  and  for  members  of  the  Church  to  engage  in 
in  the  reports,  inasmuch  as  considerable  evange-  such  amusement,  even  with  one  another,  is  to 
listic  labors  conducted  under  the  authority  of  have  fellowship  with  the  world  in  its  sinful 
the  presbyteries  were  not  brought  to  the  at-  recreations,  of  which  the  Assembly  distinctly 
tention  of  the  Assembly's  committee.  The  and  unequivocally  disapproves.  An  important 
presbyteries  were  requested  hereafter  to  send  question  arose  upon  the  action  of  the  Presby- 
up  annually  to  the  Committee  of  Home  Mis-  tery  of  Sealkote,  India,  which  had  admitted  tc 
sions  accounts  of  the  work  done  within  their  church  membership  persons  having  more  than 
bounds  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Com-  one  wife,  who  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
mittee  for  the  Colored  People,  and  of  the  disown  wives  with  whom  they  had  lived  for 
amounts  contributed  therefor.  A  full  list  of  several  years,  and  expose  them  and  their  chil- 
delegates  (twenty-eight  in  number)  was  ap-  dren  to  poverty  and  contempt.  No  official  re- 
pointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Presby-  port  haa  been  made  from  the  Presbytery  on 
terian  Alliance  to  be  held  in  Philadelpia  in  the  subject.  The  Presbytery  was  directed  to 
1880.  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  its  officiid 
III.  UnitbdPresbytbriakChuboh  OF  North  action  in  the  matter,  and  the  ground  on  which 
Amrbioa. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  it  was  based.  The  Assembly  recommended,  in 
statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  reference  to  the  instruction  of  elders  before 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1879 :  Num-  they  are  ordained,  that  pastors  must  instruct 
her  of  synods,  9 ;  of  presbyteries,  58 ;  of  min-  their  own  elders ;  hence,  first,  that  the  profes- 
ister^i,  683 ;  of  licentiates,  56 ;  of  students  of  sors  in  theological  seminaries  be  directed  to 
theology,  64 ;  of  congregations,  798 ;  of  mis-  give  their  students  full  instruction  on  the  du- 
sion  stations,  65 ;  of  members,  80,692 ;  of  bap-  ties  and  office  of  the  eldership ;  second,  that 
tisms  during  the  year,  4,176 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  pastors  instruct  their  elders  in  some  systematic 
726,  with  7,647  officers  and  teachers  and  65,-  way,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  of 
467  scholars.  Amount  of  contributions :  for  session ;  third,  that  the  faculties  of  the  semina- 
salaries  of  ministers,  $485,961 ;  for  congrega-  ries  be  asked  to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  in* 
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ftmction  of  elders  as  to  their  duties.  Pres-  YI.  PBXsBTTBBiAir  Chuboh  of  England. — 
bjteries  were  directed  to  adopt  some  plan  by  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  presented 
which  contributions  to  all  the  boards  may  be  se-  to  the  Synod  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May, 
cured  at  least  once  a  quarter ;  and  the  Assem-  showed  that  there  were  270  congregations  con- 
bly  expressed  its  iudgment  that  '^  there  should  nected  with  the  Synod,  having  in  their  chapels 
be  a  cireful  avoidance  of  all  indirect  and  ques-  and  mission-halls  181,496  available  sittings,  of 
tionable  means  of  raising  money  for  the  Lord^s  which  61,272  were  let.  The  number  of  corn- 
cause."  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sta*  municants  returned  was  58,031,  showing  an  in- 
tistics  recommended  a  careful  oversight  of  all  crease  of  2, 192;  number  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
members  personally  by  the  sessions,  and  the  ers,  6,768,  with  53,865  scholars;  number  of  stu- 
erasure  of  the  names,  after  they  have  been  ad-  dents,  20 ;  of  district  visitors,  1,746 ;  of  Dorcas 
monished,  of  all  who  continue  out  of  the  com-  societies,  2,329 ;  of  young  men's  societies,  8,425 ; 
munion  for  one  year  without  giving  a  satisfao-  of  members  of  Bible-classes,  6,643.  The  en- 
tory  reason  fur  their  neglect,  and  of  all  who  tire  income  of  the  Church  had  been  £182,719, 
leave  their  congregation  without  applying  for  against  £228,727  in  1877. 
the  usual  testimonials  and  remain  away  for  two  The  Synod  met  in  London  April  28th,  and 
years  without  reporting  themselves.  consisted  of  540  members.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 

IV.  CcTMBBBLAND  Pbbsbttbbian  Ohuboh. —  Ham  Graham  of  Liverpool  was  chosen  Modera- 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  tor.  The  Assembly  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistio 
this  Church  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 1879 :  Methodists  having  appointed  a  committee  to 
Number  of  presbyteries,  112;  of  ministers,  correspond  with  this  Church,  with  the  object 
1,835;  of  licentiates,  256;  of  candidates,  180;  of  bringing  about  practical  codperation  between 
of  congregations,  2,851 ;  of  elders,  8,060 ;  of  the  two  denominations,  the  Synod  instructed 
deacons,  2,333;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  its  Intercourse  Committee  to  tdce  steps  toward 
4,431;  of  communicants,  104,994;  of  officers  and  this  end.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  ex- 
teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  5,988 ;  of  scholars  pedient  to  form  English  congregations  in  Wales, 
in  the  same,  51,690.  because  the  English  language  was  forcing  it- 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  self  upon  the  people  of  the  Principality.    A 

Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Memphis,  Tennes-  proposition    declaring  eligible  to  ministerial 

see.  May  15th.    The  Rev.  J.  S.  Grider  of  Ken-  charges  in  the  Church  ^*  the  ministers  holding 

tucky  was  chosen  Moderator.    The  report  of  pastoral  charges  and  probationers  of  all  Pres- 

the  Board  of  Missions  showed  that  its  receipts  byterian  churches,  whose  center  of  operations 

for  the  year  had  been  $20,674,  and  its  disburse-  is  within  the  British  Empire,  and  whose  doc- 

ments  $20,211.    In  accordance  with  the  in-  trinal  standard  is  the  Westminster  Confession 

ftructions  of  the  previous  General  Assembly,  a  of  Faith/'  was  discussed  and  passed, 

new  charter,  of  a  more  liberal  character  than  VIL  Established  Chfboh  of  Scotland. — 

the  former  one,  had  been  procured.    A  more  A  Parliamentary  return,  giving  the  number  of 

systematic  and  energetic  effort  than  ever  before  communicants  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 

had  been  made  to  raise  money  through  the  pas-  published  in  May,  1879.    It  shows  that  out  of 

tors,  and  had  been  attended  with  a  large  de-  a  total  popnlation  of  3,360,018  in  the  kingdom, 

gree  of  success.    The  only  foreign  mission  of  615,786  are  communicants  in  the  Kirk,  of  whom 

the  Church  was  at  Ozaka,  Japan,  to  which  two  218,411  are  males  and  297,375  are  females, 

additional  missionaries  had  been  sent,  and  in  The  returns  show  an  increase  of  55,000  oom- 

connection  with  which  attention  was  called  to  municants  since  the  abolition  of  patronage, 

the  value  of  women  as  helpers.    The  educa-  The   General  Aeeembly  of  the  Established 

tional  reports  showed  that  the  literary  and  the-  Church  of  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  May  22d, 

ological  mstitutions  were  in  successful  opera-  and  was  opened  in  the  usuid  manner  by  the 

tion,  but  needed  larger  endowments  and  better  Lord  High  Commissioner  as  the  representative 

apparatus  and  libraries.    The  most  important  of  the  Queen.    The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Chrystal 

institutions  are  Waynesbnrg College,  Pennsylva-  of  Ancbinleck  was  chosen  Moderator.    The 

nia;  Lincoln  University,  Illinois ;  Trinity  Uni-  Committee  on  Union  with  other  Churches  re- 

▼ersity,  Texas  ;   and  Cumberland  University,  ported  concerning  its  correspondence  with  oth- 

Tennessee.    The  last  has  a  full  theological  fac-  er  bodies  with  whom  negotiations  had  been 

ulty,  and  theulogical  departments  are  estab-  entered  into,  which  showed  that  these  bodies 

lished  or  being  established  in  connection  with  were  averse  to  considering  the  question  of 

the  others.  union  on  the  basis  of  the  Establishment.    The 

V.  Pbbsbttbbiait  CnuBOH  in  Canada. — The  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  expressly  giv- 
foUowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  en  the  connection  with  the  state  as  a  reason  for 
Church,  as  they  were  reported  in  June,  1879 :  declining  to  consider  the  question  of  union. 
Xnmber  of  synods,  4 ;  number  of  presbyteries,  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was 
85;  total  number  of  ministers,  750;  of  pastor-  said,  had  raised  in  its  answer  *^an  insuperable 
al  charges,  857 ;  of  congregations  (exclusive  of  barrier  "  in  reauiring  **  the  recos^ition  of  the 
Manitoba),  1,027;  of  families,  73,116;  of  com-  descending  obligation  of  the  National  Cove- 
monicants,  107,715 ;  of  Sunday-school  teach-  nant  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Soleinn  League  and 
ers,  8,208 ;  of  scholars  in  Sunday-sohools  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms."  The  United 
Bible-classes,  78,628.  Secession  Synod  maintained  ^*  it  to  be  the  daty 
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and  privilege  of  nations,  like  individual  to  deen  shonid  be  directed  to  tiy  Profeesor  Smitb 
recognize  and  support  the  Church  of  Christ,"  on  the  single  point  to  which  the  libel  was  re- 
but that  the  covenants  were  of  perpetual  ob*  duced,  and,  on  finding  it  proved,  to  suspend 
ligation.  The  Free  Church  had  expressed  the  him  from  his  professioni^,  ministeria],  ana  ju- 
conviction  that,  ^  in  present  circumstances,  a  didal  functions  until  the  next  Assembly.  The 
reunion  of  the  ohurehes  in  connection  with  other  motion,  by  Principal  Kainj,  was  that,  in 
state  end  ov^ments  cannot  be  accomplished  in  consideration  of  the  novelty  and  perfilexity 
a  satisfactory  manner.''  The  committee  was  of  the  case,  the  Assembly,  before  proceeding 
discharged.  The  discontinuance  of  the  official  further  with  the  libel,  should  appoint  a  com- 
religious  inspection  of  schools  was  directed.  mittee  representative  of  both  parties,  to  con* 

VIII.  Fbbb  Chuboh  ofSootlanb. — There-  aider  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  and- confer 

ports  on  the  proceeds  of  the  collections  ap-  with  Professor  Smith  with  the  view  of  ascer- 

pointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  taiuing  the  best  tneaus  of  arriving  at  a  result 

Church  of  Scotland  to  be  made  in  the  different  securing  the  troth  of  Qod  without  disturbing 

churches  under  its  charge  showed  a  dimiQution  the  unity  of  the  Church.    The  motion  of  Fto- 

in  the  amount  of  more  than  £8,865  as  com*  fessor  Bouar  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  821  to 

pared  with  the  amount  raised  in  the  previous  820  for  the  motion  of  Principal  Rainy.    Af- 

years.    The  whole  income  of  the  Church  had  ter  the  vote  was  announced,  Principal  Bainy 

fallen  off  £24,901.    The  Committee  on  Mia-  read  a  protest  against  the  action  contemplated 

sions  to  the  Jews  made  a  favorable  report  of  by  the  successful  motion  being  taken  on  the 

its  operations  at  Pesth,  Hungary,  its  principal  strength  of  so  small  a  mi^Jority.    The  resolu- 

station.  Seven  persons  had  been  baptized.  The  tion  of  the  previous  Assembly  in  favor  of  the 

report  on  Sunday-schools  showed  that  they  em-  separation  of  Chnrcli  and  state  was  reaffirmed, 

ployed  17,492  teachers  and  were  attended  by  and  the  committee  was  reappointed,  to  take 

189.769  pupils.  such  action  as  it  might  see  fit.    A  resolution 

The  General  Asttmhlyot  the  Free  Church  of  was  adopted  expressing  decided  opposition  to 
Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  May  22d.  The  Rev.  the  proposed  bill  for  legalizing  marriage  with 
J.  C.  Bums  of  Kirkliston  was  chosen  Modera-  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  In  answer  to  a  num- 
tor.  The  most  important  business  transacted  ber  of  overtures  from  presbyteries  against  lot- 
related  to  the  case  of  Professor  W.  Robertson  teries  at  bazaars,  a  resolution  waiS  passed  ez- 
Smith,  who  was  charged  with  having  uttered  hordng  the  ministers  and  people  ^^  to  discoun-* 
heretical  teachings  in  the  article  on  the  Bible  tenance  the  raising  of  money  for  ecclesiastical 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  ninth  edition  of  or  other  religious  objects  by  what  is  known  as 
the  **  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica."    The  case  had  raffles." 

already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Assem-  The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  met  July  1st,  to 
bly  for  two  years,  and  had  been  sent  back  by  deal  with  the  case  of  Pr<^essor  Smith  arcord- 
the  Assembly  of  1878  to  the  Presbytery  of  ing  to  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assem- 
Aberdeen,  with  which  it  originated,  for  a  re-  bly.  Professor  Smith  was  allowed  to  make  a 
trial  on  an  amended  libel.  (The  points  in  the  plea  to  the  relevancy  of  the  libel  as  amended, 
case  as  thus  sent  down  are  given  in  the  article  after  which  he  filed  his  answer  to  it  In  this 
Presbyterian's  in  the  "  Annual  CyolopiBdia"  answer  he  stated  that  he  upheld  the  canonicity 
for  1878.)  The  action  of  the  Presbytery  on  and  inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
this  order  now  came  before  the  General  As-  and  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  fraud,  as  had 
sembly  for  revision  and  farther  disposition,  been  imputed  to  him.  In  denying  that  Mo- 
All  the  other  points  having  been  disposed  of,  ses  was  the  author  of  it,  he  stood  within  the 
the  substance  of  the  charge  against  Professor  liberty  granted  to  every  office-bearer  of  the 
Smith  lay  in  the  specification  that  he  had  pub-  Church,  for  the  book  nowhere  said  that  Moses 
lished  the  opinion  that  ^^  the  book  of  inspired  was  its  author.  What  he  had  done  was  not  in 
Scripture  called  Deuteronomy,  which  is  profes-  the  interests  of  rationalism,  but  in  those  of  the 
sedly  an  historical  record,  does  not  possess  that  faith ;  for  he  had  designed  to  take  the  facts 
character,  but  was  made  to  assume  it  by  a  writer  which  the  rationalists  had  built  upon,  and 
of  a  much  later  age,  who  therein,  in  the  name  reconcile  them  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
of  God,  presented  in  dramatic  form  instructions  supernatural  in  the  old  dispensation  and  the 
and  laws  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Mo-  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  records.  The 
ses,  though  these  never  were  and  never  could  amended  libel  was  served.  The  Presbytery 
have  been  uttered  by  him  " ;  an  opinion  which,  met  again  to  consider  the  case  in  September, 
the  libel  declared,  *^  contradicts  or  is  opposed  when  it  resolved  simply  to  report  the  case 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  inspiration,  again  to  the  General  Assembly.  An  appeal 
infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  of  the  was  taken  to  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  against 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  this  action,  and  the  Synod,  after  giving  a  hear- 
themselves,  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith."  ing  to  both  sides,  resolved  to  sustain  the  Pres« 
The  action  of  the  previous  Assembly  with  ref-  bytery. 

erence  to  Professor  Smith  was  reaffirmed.  IX.  United  Presbttebiak  Chuboh  of  Soot- 
Two  motions  were  made  for  the  disposition  of  land.  — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
the  charges.  One  by  Professor  Andrew  Bouar  statistics  of  this  Church  as  presented  to  the 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Presbytery  of  Aber-  Synod  by  the  Home  Committee  in  May,  1879 : 
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« 

Number  of  congregations,  644 ;   of  ministers,  It  was  decided  to  leave  tbe  qnestion  of  sns- 

688;  of  elders,  4,613;  of  preachers,  68;  of  pension  to  tbe  commission,  which  was  ap- 

stndents  of  divinity,  74 ;  of  members,176,066 ;  pointed  to  consist  of  twenty  ministers  and  ten 

amount  of  income  for  congregational  purposes,  elders,  to  have  presbyterinl  powers  to  proceed 

£289,764 ;  congregational  income  for  missions  in  the  case  as  they  should  see  cause,  the  right 

and  benevolence,  £86,890 ;  income  from  volun-  of  appeal  to  be  reserved  for  both  the  accused 

tary  contributions  and  other  sources  of  reve-  and  the  members  of  the  commission  to  an  in 

nne,  £41,242 ;  total  income,  £867,888.  hune  effectum  Synod,  or,  failing  this,  to  a  regu- 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  lar  meeting  of  the  Synod.    The  returns  of  the 

met  in  Edinburgh  May  6th.    The  Rev.  George  views  of  the  presbyteries  and  sessions  on  the 

JeStej^  D.  D.,  was  chosen  Moderator.     The  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s 

report  on  the  statistics  of  the  Church  showed  sister  showed  that  a  majority  of  those  bodies 

that  the  number  of  congregations  was  ten  more  were  in  favor  of  a  relaxation  of  the  law  of  the 

than  in  1878,  and  that  there  had  been  an  in-  Church  which  excluded  from  membership  per- 

crease  of  about  1,600  members  during  the  year,  sons  who  contracted  such  marriages.    A  com- 

The  income  of  the  Church  was  £11,690  less  mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 

than  in  1877.    The  Synod  proceeded  to  the  dis-  and  report  upon  it  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 

cussion  of  the  "Dedaratory  Statement  on  the  Synod. 

Subordinate  Standards  '*  which  had  been  pro-  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  to 
visionally  adopted  by  the  preceding  Synod  (for  deal  with  the  Rev.  David  Macrae  in  reference  to 
the  text  of  which  see  the  ^*  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  his  views  on  future  punishment  held  a  conf  er- 
f  or  1878,  article  Pbbsbttxbians).  The  state-  enoe  with  him  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Syn- 
ment  was  adopted  finally,  after  which  the  Rev.  od.  The  committee  found  that  *^  the  conduct  of 
David  Macrae  of  Gourock  moved  an  additional  Mr.  Macrae  in  the  premises  warrants  and  re- 
declaration that "  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  pen-  quires  his  separation  from  his  ministerial  charge 
alty  of  sin  the  Church  does  not  hold  herself  and  suspension  nTMc^itf  from  all  ministerial  funo- 
bound  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Westmin-  tions.'*  This  decision  was  communicated  to 
ater  Confession  as  to  what  the  Scriptures  say  tbe  parish  church  of  Gourock  on  the  following 
on  this  subject.*'  An  earnest  debate  followed  Sunday,  upon  which  a  protest  on  the  part  of 
upon  the  motion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  the  session  against  the  procedure  of  the  com- 
attention  of  the  Synod  was  brought  to  the  fact  mittee  was  read  from  the  pulpit  Mr.  Macrae 
that  Mr.  Macrae,  in  a  speech  before  the  Pres-  had  demanded  to  be  tried  oy  libel,  so  that  the 
bytery  to  which  he  was  attached,  had  said  that  points'  in  which  he  differed  in  doctrine  from 
the  Church  had  had  recourse  to  *'  Jesuitical  the  Church  might  be  specified ;  but  the  com- 
devices ''  in  the  preparation  of  the  declaratory  mittee  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
act.  The  epithet  employed  by  Mr.  Macrae  was  doubt  respecting  his  views,  this  was  unneces- 
regarded  as  offensive,  and  he  was  requested  to  sary.  Mr.  Macrae  then  took  an  appeal  to  the 
withdraw  it.  He  refused  to  do  so,  whereupon  Synod  on  three  points :  1.  The  decision  not  to 
the  Synod  passed  a  resolution  of  censure  upon  try  him  for  libel ;  2.  The  suspension  from  the 
him  for  applying  the  word  ^'  Jesuitical  *'  to  the  ministry ;  8.  The  final  action  of  the  committee, 
proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the  censure  was  A  special  session  of  the  Synod  to  review  tiie 
administered  to  him  by  the  Moderator.  Mr.  case  was  called,  to  meet  July  22d.  At  this 
Maorae^s  motion  failed  to  receive  attention.  A  meeting  the  appeal  from  the  preliminary  act  of 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  the  committee  in  suspending  Mr.  Macrae  was 
Macrae  upon  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  his  first  called  up.  This  was  dismissed,  and  the 
motion  and  his  speech.  The  committee  re-  committee  was  sustained  by  a  large  majority, 
ported,  after  having  held  conferences  with  Mr.  On  the  appeal  against  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
Macrae,  that  they  had  unanimously  found  that  mittee  to  proceed  by  libel,  a  motion  to  grant  a 
his  views  were  irreconcilable  with  the  teach-  libel  was  rejected,  and  a  motion  to  reject  the 
log  of  Scripture  as  exhibited  in  the  standards  appeal  was  carried  by  277  votes  against  47  for 
of  the  Church,  and  with  any  reasonable  amount  a  motion  that  the  appeal  be  sustained.  On  the 
of  liberty  that  could  be  allowed  to  ministers  in  third  point  of  appeal,  against  the  final  action  of 
relation  to  the  standards,  and  recommended  the  committee  that  Mr.  Macrae's  conduct  war- 
that  he  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  ranted  his  suspension  iins  die  from  all  minis- 
ministry,  and  that  a  commission  be  appointed  terial  functions,  a  motion  that,  **  Inasmuch  as 
to  deal  with  him  and  report  at  the  next  meet-  certain  questions  addressed  by  the  committee 
ing  of  the  Synod.  'Among  the  questions  and  to  Mr.  Macrae  were  not  based  either  on  Scrip- 
answers  which  were  quoted  in  tbe  report  as  ture  or  the  Confession,  and  inasmuch  as  the  di- 
indicating  his  position  were :  1.  ^^  Do  the  lost  vergence  between  Mr.  Macrae  and  the  Church 
in  hell  exist  for  ever  ?  "  *^  No,  if  in  the  state  on  doctrinal  points  does  not  require  suspension 
described  in  the  Westminster  Confession."  2.  rins  die,  but  may  be  dealt  with  by  censure  or 
'*  Will  they  exist  for  ever  in  any  state  ?  "  '*  We  prohibition,  the  final  decision  of  the  committee 
do  not  know.  The  Bible  speaks  explicitly  of  be  not  sustained,"  was  rejected ;  and  a  motion 
everlasting  life  for  the  good,  nowhere  of  ever-  to  ^^  dismiss  the  protest  and  appeal  and  aflSrm 
lasting  existence  for  the  bad."  Mr.  Macrae  thefindingofthecommittee,  and,  on  the  ground 
made  an  explanatory  statement  of  his  belief,  of  its  finding,  declare  Mr.  Macrae  no  longer  a 
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minister  of  this  Church,*'  was  carried  hj  a 
TOte  of  288  to  29.  The  decision  was  formal- 
ly commanicated  to  Mr.  Macrae,  after  which 
he  W88  permitted  to  make  a  short  address  to 
the  Synod.  Mr.  Macrae^s  congregation  after- 
ward seceded  from  the  United  jPresbyterian 
Church. 

X.  Irish  Pbesbttsbian  CHxrBOH.---The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
Sroceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1879 : 
fnmber  of  sittings  provided,  228,239 ;  total 
number  of  families,  79,682 ;  of  communicants, 
106,776 ;  of  communicants  added,  6,282,  agamst 
4,728  communicants  left ;  of  baptisms,  9,068 ; 
of  elders,  2,145;  of  deacons,  6,746 ;  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  Sustentation  Fund,  89,392 ;  of  sti- 
pend-payers, 68,288.  The  number  of  national 
schools  reported  as  under  Pnisbyterian  man- 
agement was  712,  and  of  Sunday-schools  1,063, 
with  8,679  teachers  and  an  average  attendance 
of  72,288  scholars. 

The  General  Ateembly  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian Charch  met  in  Belfast  June  2d.  The  Rev. 
Professor  Watts,  D.  D.,  of  Belfast,  was  chosen 
Moderator.  Statistical  reports  were  presented, 
showing  that  the  entire  income  of  the  Church 
for  the  year  had  been  £164,877,  or  £676  less 
than  the  income  for  the  previous  year;  that 
the  entire  indebtedness  of  toe  Church  was  £72,- 
000 ;  that  about  228,000  sittings  were  provided 
in  the  churches ;  and  that  the  number  of  fami- 
lies connected  with  the  Church  had  increased 
478.  Exciting  discussions  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  church  music.  Petitions  were  pre- 
sented, asking  that,  as  hymns  and  paraphrases 
of  the  Psalms  were  now  in  use  in  many  of  the 
congregations,  the  Assembly  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  selection  of  such  hymns 
and  paraphrases.  These  petitions  were  reject- 
ed by  a  vote  of  167  to  226  ;  the  ministers  giv- 
ing a  majority  of  one  in  favor  of  them,  and  the 
elders  a  majority  of  69  against  them.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  previous  Assembly  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  toward  congregations 
which  persist  in  using  musical  instruments  in 
the  service,  presented  a  report  advising  that, 
while  the  authorized  mode  of  celebrating  praise 
in  the  Church  was*  purely  vocal,  yet  no  disci- 
pline should  be  exercised  on  ministers  or  congre- 
gations using  instruments.  An  amendment  was 
offered  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Assembly  had 
pronounced  against  instrumental  music  in  1878, 
that  decision  should  be  reaffirmed,  and  the  pres- 
byteries should  be  instructed  to  bring  the  law 
before  transgressing  congregations,  and  report 
to  the  next  Assembly ;  which  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  313  to  278. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Prot^ant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  divided  into  48  dioceses  and  14 
missionary  jurisdictions,  as  they  are  given  in 
Whittaker's  **  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac 
and  Du-ectory  "  for  1880 : 


DIOCISBS  ANI)  MISSIONS. 


Alabama. 

Albany 

ArkaoMt 

CaUfornla. 

Centnl  New  York 

Central  Fennaylvaiila 

Oonneodcat 

Delaware 

E«aton 

Florida 

Food  da  Lac 

Oeoivia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansaa 

Kentucky 

Looff  Island 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlsslealpjO. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

New  Hampslilre 

New  Jersey 

New  YortL 

North  Oarolina. 

Northern  New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Penns}']Tania 

Pltubufgh 

Quincy 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

Bontbem  Ohio 

Sprtngfleld 

Tennessee 

Texas 

y  eroMmt 

YiiVlnla 

Western  MiehLnn 

Western  New  York 

WestVlnrlnla 

WlaooBSla 

MiMioirAXT  JirsnDionoHB. 

Oregon  and  Washington 

DakoU 

Colorado  and  Wyoming. . . . 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Imh.. 

Nevada 

Niobrara 

Northern  Texas. 

Western  Texas 

Northeni  CalUbmla 

New  Mexico  and  Aiisoiia. . . 

African  missions 

China  mlaalons 

Japan  missions. 

Europe 

Total 


Ctaiy. 


81 

117 
II 
M 
9« 
S7 

191 
SG 
25 
16 
8.^ 
}8 
67 
82 
42 
tt 
>6 
94 
»8 
88 

1A9 

158 
SO 
68 
87 
49 
89 
89 
88 

899 
66 
76 
64 

801 
46 
84 
46 
44 
46 
80 
86 
86 
81 

188 
88 

108 
16 
68 


88 
6 

88 

14 
T 

16 

18 
8 

16 
1 

11 
9 
7 
6 


PUw 


8,868 


40 

110 
17 
81 

105 
89 

147 
81 
84 
19 
87 
87 
68 
89 
61 
88 
85 
St 
45 
81 

184 

100 
64 
68 
68 
46 
86 
86 
70 

195 
82 
66 
70 

184 
67 
89 
41 
66 
46 
81 
44 
89 
49 

160 
89 
97 
86 


84 

88 

80 

17 

9 

18 

10 

88 

16 

8 

81 

8 

4 

6 


8,991 


8,668 

ii,8n 

H78 
8,869 

18,088 
7.018 

80,811 
1,919 
8,486 
1,864 
8.168 
4,171 
MOO 
8,661 
8,889 
1,949 
4,148 

14,948 
8.9S8 
8,086 

19.696 

16,688 
6,608 
4,664 
1,648 
6,167 
1,860 
1,681 
7,140 

8^000 
6.894 
7.786 
6.678 

88,867 
^607 
1,600 
6,896 
4,466 
4,616 
1,688 
8,186 
8,118 
8,626 

IS^KK) 
8,081 

18,4^4 
1,648 
4,206 


888 
460 
1,091 
788 
889 
684 
988 
664 
611 

•  »  • 

811 

878 

64 


884,996 


1,788 

nvt 

846 
8,86S 

M69 

ii.a« 

14.646 
8  012 
1,719 
1,8.%4 
1.9*10 
8,708 
6;,696 
8,488 
8,804 
989 
8,781 

16.(K)0 
8,888 
1,668 

14,261 

14,484 
6,040 
4,875 
606 
8,6^1 
1,668 
1,819 
7^7 

89,60T 
8.264 
7.788 
7,643 

88,i9« 
^67u 
1,0<>6 
6,874 
1,941 
4,94T 
1,607 
8,271 

l,6dl 
11,»68 
2,818 
8,648 
1,41  T 
8,668 


1.199 

8ia 

1,160 

1,066 
1,185 

■  •  ■  •  • 

698 
668 
984 

•  •  • 

819 
860 

164 


888,988 


Number  of  baptisms  during  tiie  year,  45,- 
476;  of  confirmations,  26,903;  of  candidates 
for  orders,  869;  of  Sanday-scbool  teachers, 
84,000;  amount  of  oontribntions,  $6,682,979. 
The  churches  in  Europe  included  in  the  table 
are:  the  Church  of  tne  Holy  Trinity,  Paris, 
France;  Bt.  Paulas  Church,  Rome,  Italy ; 
American  Episcopal  Church,  Florence,  Italy; 
St.  John^s  Churcn,  Dresden,  Germany;  Em- 
manuel Church,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Kice,  France.  The 
'^  Church  Almanac  '*'*  gives  the  number  of  com- 
municants reported  in  48  dioceses  and  10  mia* 
■ionary  districts  as  822,718. 
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The  Rev.  Samuel  Smith  Harris,  D.  D.,  of  The  Woman^s  Auxiliary  Society  had  eontrib- 

Chicago,  was  elected  by  the  Diocesan  Conven*  uted  dnring  the  year  $85,868  m  cash  and  $65,- 

tion  of  Michigan,  Jane  4th,  to  be  Bishop  of  8B8  in  boxes  to  snpply  the  wants  of  the  varioos 

Michigan,  in  the  place  of  Bishop  McCossry,  missions. 

deposed  in  1878.    He  was  consecrated  in  St.  A  general  liOssionary  Conference  was  held 

Panl's  Charch,  Detroit,  September  17th.    The  during  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Right  Rev.  William  Henry  Odenheimer,  Bish-  October  14th-17th,  when  the  following  top* 

op  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  died  August  14th.  ics  were  discussed:  *^  Association  in  Mission 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  Worl^  one  of  the  Securities  of  the  Churches 

to  elect  a  new  Bishop  was  held  in  Newark,  Oo-  Peace  and  Order  '* ;  *^  What  are  the  Elements 

tober  29th.    Seven  ballots  were  taken,  when,  which  constitute  any  Branch  of  the  Church  a 

on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  the  Rev.  Power?*'  *^What  is  wanting  to  the  Successful 

Thomas  A.  Starkey,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Evangelization  of  the  Colored  People  of  this 

Church,  Paterson,  received  a  majority  of  the  Country?''  ^*The  Christian  Solution  of  the 

votes  of  both  orders  and  was  elected*    The  Indian  Problem";  '*The  Indebtedness  of  the 

Rev.  Henry  Channcey  Riley,  D.  D.,  Bishop  World  to   Foreign   Missionary  Enterprise"; 

elect  of  the  Mexican  branch  of  the  Church,  *^  Diversities  of  Operation  in  carrying  on  the 

was   consecrated   to  that   office   in   Trinity  Work  of  the  Church  consistent  with  Christian 

Church,  Pittsburgh,  June  24th.     The  Rev.  Unity " ;  *'  The  Claims  of  the  ^Oning,  Manufac- 

John  N.  Golleher,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  turing,  and  Agricultural  Cksses " ;  ^^  The  Poli- 

Bishop  of  Louisiana,  to  succeed  Bishop  J.  P.  cy  of  Concentration  or  Diffusion  in  Missionary 

B.  Wilmer,  who  died  December  2,  1878.  Work  " ;  ^  The  Peculiar  Aptitude  of  the  Prot- 

The  thirteenth  annual  meetinsr  of  the  Btan-  estant  Episcopal  Church  to  meet  the  American 
gelical  Education  Society  was  neld  in  Balti-  Mind  and  the  Demands  of  the  Age " ;  and 
more,  Maryland,  November  6th.  The  Trea-  *^ Medical  ^Ossions  in  China." 
surer  reported  that  he  had  had  funds  in  his  The  sixth  annual  Church  Congrem  met  in 
hands  for  distribution  during  the  year  to  the  Albany  on  October  21st.  The  inaugural  ad- 
amount  of  $18,848,  and  had  expended  $14,846.  dress  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Albany, 
The  permanent  fund  amounted  to  $59,000.  who  presided.    The  first  topic  for  discussion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mdna"  '^The  Relation  of  Social  Science  to  Christian 
gm^  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Munonary  Ethics,"  was  considered  in  papers  by  Charles 
Society  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  J.  Stille,  LL.  D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
October.  The  Domestic  Committee^  having  Pennsylvania;  the  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Watkins, 
charge  of  the  domestic,  colored  people^s,  and  D.  D.,  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore ;  the  Rev. 
Indian  departments,  reported  that  its  total  re-  John  Steinfort  Kidney,  D.  D.,  of  the  Divinity 
oeipts  had  been  $141,683,  of  which  $97,635  School,  Faribault,  Minn.;  the  Rev.  C.  Maurice 
haa  been  for  domestic  missions  proper,  $18,215  Wines,  of  St.  Paul's,  Yonkers,  N.  T. ;  and  the 
designated  by  the  givers  for  missions  among  Rev.  J.  F.  Garrison,  M.  I).,  of  St.  Paul's,  Cam- 
the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  $30,832  den,  N.  J.  The  other  topics  discussed,  and  the 
similarly  designated  for  missions  among  the  authors  of  papers  and  addresses  upon  them, 
Indians.  Besides  these,  $18,162  had  been  were  as  follows:  *' Positive  Christian  Educa- 
given  in  special  contributions  not  under  the  tion " — papers  by  the  Rt  Rev.  F.  D.  Hunting- 
control  of  the  committee.  Three  hundred  and  ton,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  and 
thirty  missionaries  had  been  wholly  or  partially  the  Rev.  £.  T.  Bartlett  of  Matteawan,  N.  Y. ; 
supported  by  the  committee.  The  receipts  of  ^'Communism  in  its  Relations  to  Republican 
the  American  Church  Missionary  Society  (which  Institutions" — ^papers  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hi  Ry- 
has  become  an  auxiliaiy  to  the  Board  of  Mis-  lance,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  YorlL 
sions)  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1879,  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  of  New  York,  and 
were  $20,529.  The  Society  had  commissioned  Joseph  Packard,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  *'The 
89  missionaries,  and  had  84  missionaries  in  the  Authority  of  Dogma" — ^papers  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
field  at  the  time  its  report  was  made.  The  en-  W.  E.  McLaren,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Illinois,  the 
terprlses  of  this  Society  are  mostly  of  the  char-  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
acter  of  domestic  missions.  The  total  receipts  Rhode  Island,  the  Rt.  Rev.  6.  T.  Bedell,  Bish- 
of  the  Foreign  Committee  had  been  $148,692,  op  of  Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith, 
of  which,  however,  only  $112,655  were  within  D.  D.,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York; 
the  control  of  tiie  Board  and  Committee.  The  ^*  Non- Attendance  at  Church:  its  Causes  and 
foreign  misdons  are  in  Greece,  western  Africa,  Remedies " — ^papers  by  George  B.  Keese  of 
China,  Japan,  Hayti,  and  Mexico,  and  return  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Francis  Wells  of  Phila- 
in  all  4,499  members  and  2,561  day  and  board-  delphia,  and  J.  Astley  Atkins  of  New  York ; 
ing  scholars.  An  estate  known  as  the  **Jess-  ^*  Memorial  Art" — papers  by  the  Rev.  H.N. 
field  Farm,"  near  Shanghai,  China,  had  been  Powers,  D.  D.,  Christ  Church,  Bridgeport, 
bought  by  Bishop  Schereschewsky,  as  the  site  Conn.,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  St.  Jonn*s, 
for  the  College  of  St  John  and  other  educa-  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  President  E.  N.  Potter, 
tional  institutions  and  missionary  residences,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
and  the  comer-stone  of  the  college  had  been  N.  Y.,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Frank  L. 
laid  on  Easter  Monday  of  the  current  year.  Norton,  St  John's.  Troy,  N.  Y.;  **The  Per* 
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sonal  Work  of  the  Holj  Spirit** — ^paper  by  the  nan  embaa^y  to  eaatern  Asia  as  a  phjsiciaiii 
Key.  Bamael  Osgood,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  New  and  served  in  the  campaigns  against  Denmark* 
York,  and  an  address  hj  the  Rev.  James  Haagh«  Austria,  and  France  as  officer  of  the  Landwehr 
ton  of  Tonkers.  cavalry.    He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ger- 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  of  Enrope,  forming    man  Reichstag  and  tiie  Prussian  Landtag  since 
part  of  the  German  Empire.    King,  William    1870,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  leaders 
I.,  German  Emperor  and   King  of  Prussia.    <^ the  German  Imperial  party  (Dmitoei^iPftcAt- 
(For  an  account  of  the  royal  fauiily,  see  Gxb-    partei),  or,  as  it  subsequently  called  itiself,  the 
I  MAinr.)    The  Prussrian  Ministry  was  composed    Free  Conservative  party.     He  la  an  intimate 

at  the  end  of  1879  as   follows:    President,    friend  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  has  often  acted 
Prince  Bismarclc,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs    as  his  agent  in  arranging  compromises  between 
and  Chancellor  .of  the  German  Empire;  Vice-    the  Parliamentary  parties,    in  1819  the  Ger- 
President,  Count  Otto  zn  Stolberg-Wemige-    man  Reich  staff  elected  him  second  Vice-Presi- 
rode  (appointed    May  29,   1878);    Hofmann,    dent    Though  he  belongs  by  birth  to  the  Bo- 
President  of  the  Imperial  Chancery  (June  6,    man  Catholic  Church,  he  has  always  supported 
1876)  and  Minister  of  Commerce  (July  18,    the  Prussian  Government  in  its  conflict  with 
1879) ;  Count  zu  Eulenburg,  Minister  of  the    the  Church.     Herr  Bitter,  the  new  Minister 
Interior  (March  80,  1878);  Maybaoh,  Minister    of  Finance,*  was  bom  February  27,  1818,  at 
of  Public  Works  (March  80,  1878);    Bitter,    Sohwedt,  and  has  been  in  the  state  service 
Minister  of  Finance  (July  18. 1879) ;  Von  Putt-    since  1888.    He  waa  from  1856  to  1860  Prua- 
kammer.  Minister  of  Worship  and  Education    man  plenipotentiary  in  the  European  Commia- 
(July  18,  1879) ;  Dr.  Lucius,  Minister  of  Agri-    sion  of  the  Danube  at  Galatz,  was  appointed 
culture  (July  18,  1879);  Dr.  Friedberg,  Minis-    in  1860  chief  inspector  of  the  Rhine  naviga- 
tor of  Justice  (October,  1879).  tion  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1869  President  of 
In  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  al-    the  financial  section  of  the  provincial  govem- 
liance  which  for  many  years  had  existed  be-    ment  of  Posen.    During  the  war  with  France 
tween  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Natiomd  Lib-    he  was  appointed  Prelect  of  the  department 
eral  party  (see  Gbsmant),  the  three  chief  rep*    of  the  Vosges,  subsequently  Civil  Commissary  at 
resentativea  of  Liberal  views  in  the  Prussian    Nancy,  in  1872  Begierungmd&ident  in  Schles- 
Cabinet — Herr  Hobrecht,  Minister  of  Finance,    wig,  in  1876  in  DflsseldorL  and  in  1877  he  be- 
formerly  Bur^master  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Falk,  Min-    came  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry 
ister  of  Pabho  Worship,  and  Dr.  Friedenthal,    of  the  Interior.    He  has  achieved  considerable 
Minister  of  Agriculture  —  rengned   in  July,    literary  reputation  as  a  musical  writer,  being 
Their  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  King,    the  author  of  works  on  Johann  Sebastian  Baoh 
who  appointed  us  their  successors  Herr  E.  H.    (1865),  Karl  Ph.  £.  and  Wilhelm   Friedrich 
t                    Bitter,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Min-    Bach  (1868),  Gervinus,  Handel,  and  Shake* 
istry  of  the  Interior,  as  Minister  of  Finance ;    speare  (1869),  of  '*  Contributions  to  a  History 
#                   Robert  Victor  von  Puttkammer,  President  of    of  the  Oratorio  "  (1872),  and  of  a  revised  trans- 
'                    the  province  of  Silesia,  aa  Minister  of  Public    lation  of  *'*'  Don  Juan ''  (1872).    Immediately 
Instruction  and  Worship ;  and  Dr.  Robert  Lu-    after  the  opening  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
ciuB,  Minister  of  Agriculture.     All  the  three    Germany  (see  Gbbmant),  on  October  1st,  Herr 
new  Ministers  are  prominent  members  of  the    Leonhardt^  the  Minister  of  Justice,  resigned 
Conservative  party.  Herr  von  Puttkammer  was    on  account  of  ill  health.    He  was  the  laat  of 
bom  May  6,  1828,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,    the  Ministers  who  had  since  1867  aided  Prinoe 
and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Prussian    Bismarck  in  his  plans  for  promoting  Grerman 
Government  since  1852.    In  the  war  between    unity.    He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Friedberg, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1866,  he  waa  appointe<l    Secretary  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Office  of 
Civil  Commissary  for  Moravia.    In  1871  he  be-    Justice.     Dr.  Heinrioh  Friedberg  was  bom 
came   £egierungiprdndent   ^president   of  an    January  27.  1818,  studied  law  in  the  Univer- 
administrative  district,  of  which  most  of  the    sity  of  Berlin,  was  appointed  Under-Secretary 
Prussian  provinces  have  two  or  three)  at  Gum-    of  State  for  Justice  in  Prussia  in  1878,  and  in 
binnen,  in  1874  President  of  the  government    1876  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Office 
of  Lorraine,  and  in  1877  Oberprdsuient  of  the    of  Justice.    As  member  of  the  Federal  Conn- 
province  of  Silesia.    He  has  been  a  member  of    cil  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  legislation, 
the  German  Reichstag  since  1878.    In  1879  he    having  been  the  author  of  tne  German  penal 
was  one  of  the  thirty  members  whom  the  King    code,  the  military  penal  code,  the  law  on  civil 
of  Pmssia  appointed  members  o^  the  Generiu    marriage,  etc. 

Synod  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  of  The  area  of  Prussia  is  184,180  square  mileis 
Prussia.  He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Prince  Bis-  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
marck,  his  wife  being  a  sister  of  the  Princess  1875,  25,742,404.  (For  the  area  and  popula- 
Bismarck.  Dr.  Lucius  was  bora  December  20,  tion  of  the  different  provinces,  see  '*  Annual 
1834,  at  Erfurt  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  ana  CydopsBdia  '*  for  1878.) 
is  a  very  wealthy  land-owner.  He  studied  med-  In  the  budget  for  1879-^80,  the  receipts  and 
icine  at  two  German  universities,  took  part  in  expenditures  were  estimated  at  711,500,758 
1860  in  the  Spanish  expedition  against  Moroo-  marks  (1  mark  ==  28*8  cents).  The  sources  of 
00,  accompanied  from  1860  to  1862  the  Pras-    revenue  were  as  follows: 
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Bouscn  or  RiYEnn.  cussion  of  the  soppoaed  desire  of  the  Center 

1.  Muutiyofiiwnoe MM&w  orCatholio  party  to  n^tiate  a  compromise 

f.  Minutry  of  Airrieaitar^  Domains,  and  Koretu  82,2i8,y5A  witQ  the  state,  wbeo  Uerr  Von  Sohorlemer- 

8.  Ministry  of  Pabiic  Work.. ^^S!5*Si  Alst  (Center),  on  January  11th,  argued  tliat 

iMiSlt^SfsSSTr*:::;;;.:::::::::::::::      fAm  the  fact  of  Pnnce  Bismarck  having  entered 

6.  MiDiAtrfofJiutiM 48,104,900  into  negotiations  with  the  Pope  as  to  the  posi- 

I  JfiS^S'f wJSSSTSd Edii^iiii:::.:;:::  liSiS?  »»» "^  *»>« oathouc  in  Pni«u  proved  the  oc 

9.  Ministry  of  Poreign  AiBUn 4,500  ordmation  01  Chnrcb  and  state.    He  farther 

10.  Miiiif»y  of  Wir 1.00^.000  gtated  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  being 

Tout 7ii,fi00,7d8  forcibly  stamped  out,  and  its  defenders,  to  the 

shame  of  alJ  Europe,  were  being  hunted  out  of 

The  expenditures  are  divided  into  permanent  the  land.    Having  been  called  to  order  by  the 

(fortdauemde),  transitory  {einmalige),  and  ex-  President  for  the  violence  of  his  expressions, 

traordinary  (aimerardentliohe)  disbursements,  he  yielded  to  two  other  members  of  the  Cen* 

The  permanent  are  subdivided  into  current  ter,  who  complained  of  the  excessive  favor 

expenditures  (jStftrie&MtM^oAtffi),  administrative  shown  the  Old  Catholics  in  Bonn,  which  gave 

expenditures  (StaatiterwcUtungMUMoben)^  and  occasion  to  a  sharp  reply  from  Dr.  Falk.    On 

charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  (Votationm),  January  29th  the  House  discussed  a  motion  of 

The  different  branches  of  expenditure  were  as  Herr  Windthorst  to  restore  the  three  articles 

follows :                        of  the  Constitution  having  reference  to  the  re- 

cuBBxifT  KxraMDXTURBS.  latioDB  of  the  Church  toward  the  state,  and 

1.  HintstryofliiDiiee. silStaTO  which  were  annulled  when  the  May  laws  were 

t.  MiniBtry  of  Aj^oaltnro,  etc 8S,47.%880  passed.    Professt  >r  Aegidi  moved  as  an  amend- 

tiSSiltlTofruS''^'*'^ ;:*'.  ****«4So  ment  that  the  House  should  pass  to  an  order  of 

0.  Ministiy  of  Worship  and  ifidaMCion!!!i  !.*!'.!!      08i,ooo  the  day,  and  this  motion  was  adopted,  being 

_                      .                              ^^-^^~  supported  by  deputies  of  all  parties  except  the 

Totoicamiit«xpon<Utam ^mfiffi  q^^^^^  p^j^j^^  ^^  qj^  Conservative  deputies. 

OHABOBS  ON  TBI  coHSOLiDATxo  TVVB.  The  Diet  wss  closod  on  February  21st. 

1.  Additkms  to  the  «rown  dotatioBs  of  the  King.    4,000,000  Elections  were  held  throughout  Prussia  for 

I*  Re^*'*"''^'*•*'^•:::::::::  ;:'*::::  tJS;*??  niembers  of  the  Diet  on  October  7th,  which 

4.  Sinking  flind'of  debt !.'!!!.'.'!!.'!!!."!.'.'!.'.'.'.'!   13^402,934  resulted  in  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  Liberal 

ft.  Mans^oMQt. •/;•■••; iiU'Si  parties.    Tho  strength  of  each  party  in  the  new 

t  ^Z^r'Hr^^y       '^""""' ijliSo  Diet,  ascompared  with  thatelectedin  1876,  was 

— ;: as  follows:  Conservatives  of  all  shades,  174 

Total  chiigMoo  tho  comoUdMad  fund 80,80,180  (in  1876,  78);   Center,  97  (90) ;  NationJ  Lib- 

ADximsnunva  xxpxmdititbxs.  erals,  99  (178);    unattached  Liberals,  0  (8); 

1.  MiBtstry  of  stata l,2S<,ooo  Progressist?,  86  (67) ;  Democrats,  1  (0) ;  Poles, 

!:  SlSlIl^SPorg';  Aii;i^v;.:::::::;^      '"1?J,1S  i»  d^);  ijf-^es,  2  (2).   The  result  showed  a 

4.  Ministry  of  PubUo  Works i«,SM.OTi  gain  for  the  Conservative  parties,*  and  a  oor- 

&  MintotryofOoinmeroe Jf?I'??5  responding  loss  for  the  National  Liberals,  in 

a.  Minlstiyofthalntorlor 80,17d,216  ^„ JL, ^.^J?;«*^  ^-^.  ♦  iJ««^-«-  ».k<».<»  ^-wTlKr^ 

T.  Ministiy  of  Jottioa 69,723.425  €v«ry  provmoe  except  Hanover,  where  the  ri  a^ 

a!  Bflaiatry  of  Afrieaitore,  Mc 10.4 A,8>»  tioual  Liberals  held  their  own,  while  the  Con* 

i!!'  SaS: ;?  wl?^^  *°^  Bdaeauon. ...... . .   47,»7j.j8i  gervatives  gained  one  seat  from  the  Center. 

The  largest  gains  of  the  Conservatives  are  found 

Total  adffliniatntiTe  axpwditiifM 807080^  in  East  Prussia  (15),  Brandenburg  (17),  Pome- 
Total  ordinary  axpanditurta 652.632,060  rania  (9),  Silcsia  (18),  Saxony  (16),  and  Hesse- 

Traniltocy  and  aztraordlnary  axponditorea..    6S»87d,60S  Nassau  (9). 

Cktndtotal iu^^  ^  The  new  Diet  was  opened  on  October  28th 

by  the  King  m  person.    In  his  speech  from  the 

Thepnblio  debt  of  the  kingdom  according  throne  he  declared  the  financial  condition  to  be 

to  the  budget  of  1878-79  was  as  foUows:  unsatisfactory,  and  a  new  loan  would  be  neoea- 

iiMki.  sary  to  cover  the  expected  deficit    A  bill  was 

^  ^^"ISkMiSiH^  "^  ^^  **  ^^  ^^^****"    m  964300  announced  providing  for  the  application  of  the 

t.  Oonaoiidataddabratii  per  oentV. *.'.*. '."/.'.'/.     Wfilo.'w.iflo  revenue  falling  to  the  royal  coffers  from  the 

s.q9naoUdat«)ddebtat4peroent.... }*^'!S2'55!  surplus  imperial  imposts  toward  abating  the 

4.  Non-oonsoiidated  loans  of  fmrloos  datas 105^857.000  ^i^il  ^^jt  s-f^-.--,^  ♦•^^«  ^t  t\^^  m/^novAliv      TKa 

&  Pr«reruioa  loan  of  1855. 26.690,000  class  and  mcome  taxes  oi  tue  mouarony.    ine 

6l  War  debt  of  tho  Kannark  and  Naomark. ...       8,588,745  most  important  passage  of  the  Speech  referred 

I:  ISll.&'^td-.sak;;^;.;;;^^^          »M  *<>  tj"  '«!«'«»••   The  King  «id :  »  PenetnOed 

9.  Debt  of  tha  pioTinces  annexed  in  1866 98,107,048  by  the  conviction  that  the  resolute  achieve- 

„.^^  ment  of  a  state  railway  system  was  the  only 

^**     ^   f ^a»  T»  ^ay  in  which  the  national  lines  could  be  made 

The  principal  subject  before  the  Diet  at  its  to  serve  the  public  welfare,  demanded  with  in- 

spring  session,  commencing  on  January  8th,  creasing  emphasis  by  the  interests  of  the  coun- 

was  the  budget  for  1879,  which  was  passed  on  try,  his  Majesty *s  Government  had  concluded 

February  llth.    The  debate  on  the  appropria-  several  agreements  having  for  their  object  the 

tion  for  the  Ministry  of  Worship  led  to  a  die-  transfer  to  the  state  of  important  railways. 
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By  means  of  suoh  steps  the  Government  was  HerrMiqnel  (National  Liberal),  speaking  in  the 
enabled  to  propose  the  constraction  of  new  name  of  the  great  majority  of  his  party,  de- 
lines  by  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  state,  in-  dared  in  favor  of  the  views  of  the  Govem- 
tended  to  open  ap  new  and  important  districts  ment  on  the  subject  The  bill  was  brought  up 
and  connect  them  with  the  national  network  for  the  third  reading  on  December  11  to,  and 
of  railroads.^*  The  strength  of  the  Oonserva-  on  the  12th  was  passed  by  a  large  migority,  the 
tives  was  shown  by  the  election  of  their  can-  minonty  being  c-omposed  of  the  Progressists, 
didate,  Herr  von  E6ller,  as  President.  Dr.  the  Center,  and  the  Poles.  It  was  passed  in 
Bender,  National  Liberal,  and  Herr  Ueeremaun,  the  Upper  Hoase  on  the  17th.  The  only  note- 
Oenter,  were  chosen  First  and  Second  Vice-  worthy  incident  in  the  debate  in  the  Uerren- 
Presidents,  In  the  Upper  House  the  Duke  haus  was  a  speech  by  Count  von  Moltke,  who 
of  Ratibor  was  chosen  President,  and  Count  pointed  out  the  military  advantages  of  govem- 
Amim  von  Boitzenburg  and  Herr  Hasselbach  ment  railroads. 

First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents.  General  Synod  ofPruma, — ^The  meeting  of 
On  October  Slst  Herr  Bitter,  the  Minister  the  General  Synod  of  Prussia  which  was  held 
of  Finance,  submitted  the  budget  for  1880.  at  Berlin  in  October,  1879,  was  the  most  impor- 
The  deficit  was  estimated  at  47,000,000  marks,  tant  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  £van- 
whioh  amount  was  to  be  covered  by  means  of  gelical  Church  in  that  kingdom  since  its  con- 
a  loan.  He  also  introduced  bills  authorizing  stitution  on  the  basis  of  the  union  of  the  two 
the  purchase  of  four  lines  of  railroad.  For  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  in  1817.  It 
entire  amount  of  the  capital  and  the  debt  of  marked  the  completion  of  the  synodal  organiza- 
these  roads,  in  all  1,116,633,570  marks,  consols  tion,  under  which  the  Church  had  been  recon- 
were  to  be  issued.  Several  new  lines  were  stituted  during  the  last  ten  years  on  a  basis 
also  to  be  built,  for  which  purpose  another  which  allows  a  representation  of  the  congre- 
Butn  of  69,000,000  marks  is  to  be  issued  in  con-  gational  element  in  all  stages  of  administration, 
sols.  The  debate  on  the  railroad  bill  was  Under  the  constitution  thus  formed,  beginning 
opened  on  November  11th.  It  was  remarkable  with  the  parish,  the  congregational  bodies, 
that  the  most  incongruous  element^  joined  both  composed  of  lay  representatives  freely  elected, 
in  support  and  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  regulate  the  temporalities.  Above  the  con- 
While  it  was  opposed  by  members  of  the  gregations,  each  diocese  or  circuity  and  each 
Progress  and  Center  parties,  the  Conservatives  province,  has  its  specially  elected  synod.  The 
and  National  Liberals  spoke  in  favor  of  it.  highest  representative  body  in  the  Church  is  the 
Professor  Virohow,  of  the  Progress  party,  ar-  General  Synod,  which  has  the  right  of  meeting 
gued  at  length  that  if  the  system  of  state  rail-  every  six  years,  and  which  met  for  the  first 
roads  ever  came  into  force  in  Germany  and  in  time  in  1879.  The  General  Synod  is  not  en- 
all  other  countries,  it  would  be  the  greatest  tirely  free  in  its  action,  for  it  has  to  divide  its 
calamity  that  ever  visited  the  world.  From  a  authority  with  the  Superior  Church  Council, 
financiid  point  of  view  even  the  state  was  sure  or  Board  of  Royal  Administration,  as  a  coOrdi- 
to  suflfer,  and  great  would  be  the  detriment  nate  body.  The  sessions  of  the  General  Synod 
accruing  to  the  country  from  the  working  of  continued  during  three  weeks.  One  of  its 
such  a  system  under  a  protective  ministry,  most  important  acts  was  the  settling  of  a  litur- 
The  whole  railroad  question  was  not  one  of  po-  gical  form  for  marriage  In  the  church  to  follow 
litical  economy,  but  of  political  power.  Min-  the  civil  ceremony,  which  the  state  makes  ob- 
ister  Maybach  defendea  the  principle  of  gov-  ligatory.  A  form  of  service  was  agreed  upon 
ernment  railroads.  He  pointed  out  the  disad-  which  permits  the  minister,  without  appearing 
vantage  arising  to  commerce  from  the  omnipo-  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  contract  already 
tent  companies  of  England  and  the  six  great  entered  into,  to  pronounce  the  blessing  of  the 
companies  of  France,  and  laid  especial  stress  Church  upon  the  marriage.  A  bill  was  passed 
upon  the  fact  that  in  France,  in  a  commission  for  enforcing  discipline  against  those  persons 
of  thirty  members,  there  was  a  unanimous  who  neglect  baptism,  confirmation,  and  reli- 
sentimenc  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  the  en-  gious  marriage.  It  provides  that  such  persons 
tire  French  roads.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  shall  lose  their  rights  as  electors  for  church 
be  made  some  remarks  which  created  consid-  ofiScers,  and  shall  in  extreme  cases  be  refused 
erable  excitement  at  the  Bourse,  and  called  the  I^rd^s  Supper.  Other  questions  considered 
forth  numerous  protests.  The  Bourse,  he  said,  were  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  for  which  the 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  further  existence  present  time  was  decided  not  to  be  opportune, 
of  private  railways,  for  something  was  idways  Sunday  rest,  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  a 
to  be  earned  there  in  manipulating  them.  Nev-  day  of  national  humiliation,  the  rights  of  tne 
ertheless,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as  hav-  congregations  in  the  election  of  ministers,  and 
ing  done  a  good  work  could  he  help  in  limiting  the  rights  of  pastors  in  elections.  A  general 
the  activity  of  the  Exchange  in  this  respect,  collection  was  ordered  to  be  taken  throughout 
He  believed  the  Bourse  to  be  a  poi^^onous  tree  the  kingdom  every  two  years  for  the  support 
which  flung  its  shadow  over  toe  life  of  the  of  city  missionaries  in  Berlin.  The  orthodox 
people^  and  he  would  hold  it  to  be  a  meritori-  party  was  largely  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Svnod. 
ous  thing  could  it  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  Those  called  Confessionals  and  Positive  union- 
The  debate  was  continued  on  ifovember  16th.  ists  numbered  nearly  two  thirds,  while  only 
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nine  of  the  members  enrolled  tLemselves  as  to  Bmnmontho  five  repreMntotivw  above  named,  who 

T  iikl.iala  ^^^  elected  and  appeared  to  be  elected  by  a  plunhty 

SfXTtr*  f  i-.  T^/^i-.TT^#i:.vrro      io      *  •  X     -s  ot'  all  the  votes  returned,  to  attend  and  take  their  scat», 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.     Que^tunu  fwmiU  ^^  reiu»d  to  report  their  names  and  reaidencc  to  Uie 


a*ATs  or  MAium,  ui  Sjwate,  I  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  representatives  elect,  died,  and  in  pur- 

.O^j^eiThatthefoUowings^^^^  ^;ST^^:,^.l^'^T^^^ 

""'^i  ^  S®  •''^*iS?t  ""^-^^^i^oYf^^lon^^S^n  oui!!  bv  the  munioipttl  office™  Jf  the  city  of  Poitlund.    At 

«id  they  be  requirod  to  give  their  opmions  on  the  ques-  J^j^  election  fiyron  I>.  VerriU  wa/ elected  by  a 


ma^ 


tioDs  appended  thereto.            rpTrnp  v  <;«p«t*rv  jonty  of  over  one  thousand  votes  over  ail  othuw,  and 

Bead  and  paaaed.        C.  W.  TILDEN,  Secretary.  J^     /.  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  bcciitary 

A  true  copy.            .  p  w  th  t>  vk  RfloretAinr  ol  SUte ;  but  no  summons  was  ever  issued  to  said  Ver- 

Attest ;  C.  W.  TILDi-N,  Secretary.  ^^^  ^j  ^^  Governor  and  CouncU  refused  to  report 

foATa  ov  Maot,  nff  Hovsa  or  RicpaxssirrATnrn,  I  hJU  name  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  purpose  above 

January  IS,  1880.     )  stated.    In  the  city  of  Lewiston.  Liberty  11.  llutohin- 

(MfTAl,  That  the  following  statement  offaots  be  sub-  son,  Isaac  N.  Parker,  and  Silas  w.  Cook  were  elected 

mitted  to  tlie  Ju-stioos  of  the  Supreme  Ju<iicial  Court,  by  a  dear  minority  of  all  the  votes  cast.    In  the  city  of 

and  they  be  required  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  quos-  Saoo,  G^rge  i*ai>uier ;  in  the  city  of  Kockland,  Jona- 

tiona  appended  thereto.  than  S.  Wuloughby  and  Theodore  £.  Simonton ;  in 

Beaa  and  passed.  the  city  of  liutn,  Guy  C.  Goes,  wore  in  like  manner 

ORAMANDEL  SMITH,  Clerk.  duly  elected  representatives.    In  each  of  these  four 

A  tme  copy.  oases  the  returns  were  in  due  form  and  signed  by  the 

Attest:  ORAMANDEL  SMITH,  Clerk.  mayor,  city  clerk,  and  three  aldermen.    The  Governor 

Geobob  £.  Weeks,  Speaker.  ana  Council  in  each  of  the  above  cases  refused  to  issue 

summonses  and  to  report  the  names  and  residences  of 

■TATXMEBT  OF  FACTS.  ^^  ^^  olectod  representatives  to  the  SecroUry  of 

Immediately  after  the  annual  election  of  September  State,  to  bo  included  in  the  oertilled  rolL    In  the  Web- 

8, 1879,  copies  of  the  lists  of  votes  cast  in  the  several  gter,  Lisbon,  and  Durham  dass,  William  H.  Thomas 

towns  and  phintations  for  various  State  and  county  appeared  by  the  returns  to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 

offloers,  duly  attested  by  the  selectmen  of  towns  and  e^ty-three  votm.    The  returns  from  said  towns  wore 

aaeessoFB  of 'plantations,  and  by  either  the  town  clerk,  without  defect,  and  were  duly  signed  by  all  the  beleet- 

deputy  clerk,  or  clerk  ^wv  fsm.,  and  like  copies  of  lists  m^Q  of  each  town.    Upon  rumor  that  the  Governor 

of  votes  given  in  the  several  wards  of  the  citiw,  duly  and  Council  refused  to  issue  a  summons  to  the  persons 

atteated  by  the  mayor  and  city  clerk  and  a  minority  of  elected  because  it  was  alleged  that  the  names  or  the  se- 

a  legal  quorum  of  the  aldermen  present,  were  duly  re-  lectoMm  signed  upon  the  returns  flnom  the  towns  of 

turned  and  delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Lisbon  ana  Webster  were  signed  by  one  person  in  each 

Bute,  thirty  days  before  tiie  Unit  Wednesday  of  Janu-  town,  all  of  said  selectmen  appeared  before  tiie  Gov- 

ary,  1880.    The  Governor  and  Council  opened  these  emor  and  Council  and  made  oath  that  the  signatures 


ntums  November  17, 1879.  were  genuine.    In  this  district  another  ground  was 

Application  In  proper  form  was  made  by  parties  m-    taken,  that  it  appeared  ftom  extrinsic  and  ssb  parU  evi- 


tion  was  rofVised  hj  the  Governor  and  Council,  or  g^id  William  H.  Thomas,  or  report  his  name  to  be  en- 
granted  BO  late  and  in  sudh  a  manner  as  to  be  of  no  tered  on  said  certified  roll,  but  did  issue  a  summons  to 
avail  tbr  the  oorreotion  of  errors.  Leonard  H.  Beal,  a  person  who  was  not  elected  and 

Senators  and  representatives  elect  made  application  <iid  Qot  appear  to  be  elected  by  said  returns. 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  within  twenty  days  after        -„*„..,  .        ^  , 

the  returns  were  opened,  stating  the  errors  alleged.        The  loUowing  is  that  portion  of  the  statenieiit 

and  gave  due  notioe  thereof  to  penwna  to  be  affected  whioh  recites  the  facts  connected  with  the  or- 

by  surfi  oorreotionM>r  requested  Oie  ««« to  be  riven,  ggnization  of  the  Legislatures : 

and  offered  to  correct  any  errors  found  therein  bv  the  ^  ^ 

reoord,  or  by  substituting  fbr  such  returns,  if  aefeo-  On  the  81st  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1879,  the  Gov* 
tive,  duly  attested  oopioa  of  the  reoord  in  each  case  as  emor  requested  the  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
provided  by  the  statutes,  and  by  offering  such  other  preme  Judicial  Court  upon  certain  questions  submit- 
evidence  as  is  authoriaed  by  chap.  212  of  the  laws  of  ted  by  him ;  and  by  the  opinion  of  said  Juatices,  in 
1877.  But  the  Governor  and  Council  refu^^ed  to  re-  reply  thereto,  it  appeared  that  the  objections  and  al- 
ceive  aoch  evidence  or  to  correct  any  errors  in  said  re-  Ic^ed  defects  in  the  returns  hereinbefore  stated  were 
tnms,  or  to  receive  a  duly  attested  copy  of  the  reoord  without  foundation  in  law.  The  Governor  and  Conn- 
to  be  substitnted  for  any  defection  by  reason  of  any  dl  were  requested  in  all  these  casea  to  recall  the  sum- 
informality.  Under  these  oireumstances  the  Governor  mons  which  by  the  opinion  of  the  Conrt  appeared  to 
and  Council  proceeded  to  examine  the  returns,  with  have  been  iinpro[>erly  iasued,  and  to  report  the  names 
the  following  results :  and  places  of^  residence  of  the  persons  legally  elected 

The  return  from  the  city  of  Portland  was  duly  signed,  to  both  branches  of  the  LeiHslature  to  the  Secretary  of 

and  showed  upon  its  face  all  the  fhct*  necessary  to  con-  State  to  be  entered  upon  the  certified  rolls  as  required 

■tttute  a  legal  election.    It  showed  the  whole  number  by  law ;  but  this  they  refused  to  do.    A  certified  roll 

of  ballots  given,  and  that  Moses  M.  Butler,  Almon  A.  was  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Clerk 

Strout,  Buel  G.  Mazey,  Samuel  A.  True,  and  Nathan  of  the  preceding  House  of  Representatives,  containing 

£.  Realon  each  received  over  six  hundred  and  forty  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-two  persons 

votes  plurality  over  each  of  the  candidates  opposed  to  properly  summoned  as  representatives  elect  and  seven- 

them.    The  only  defect  alleired  to  exist  in  said  return  teen  permns  heretofore  enumerated,  vis. :  Lewis  Vo» 

WM  that  it  oontained  the  words  and  flipires  ^^  Scatter-  ter,  Daniel  Snow,  Alfred  Cush man,  James  0.  White, 

ing,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  (148)"  ;  but  this  Leonard  H.  Beal,  Ossood  N.  Brsabury,  George  W. 

number,  if  added  or  subtracted  or  disregarded,  would  Johnson,  Lincoln  H.  Leighton,  Aaron  n.  Woodcock, 

still  leave  each  of  the  candidates  above  named  a  large  Harper  Allen,  Joshua  £.  Jordan,  F.  W.  Hill,  Jamea 

majority  of  all  the  votes  east  as  above  stated.    The  W.  Clark,  James  Flye,  John  H.  Brown,  James  IL 

Governor  and  Coundlngected  said  return,  and  refhsed  Leighton,  and  Stephen  D.  Lord,  and  no  more,  no 
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names  of  repraBentttlvw  for  tho  five  cities  above  enii-  The  motion  was  immediately  tibereafter  renewed,  and 

merated  appearing  on  said  roU.    On  the  firat  Wednea-  the  Seoretaiy  again  refuaed  to  entertun  the  motion, 

day  of  January  uue  Aaaiatant  Clerk  of  the  preceding  An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  Senate ;  the  Secre- 

Uouae  of  Bepresentatives  (the  Clerk  of  said  preoeding  taiy  reftiaed  to  put  the  question.    Protest  wss  then 

House  being  present)  proceeded  to  call  the  names  on  miuie  that  unless  the  substitution  moved  was  mads, 

the  oertifiea  roU  above  described,  whereupon  one  hun-  eleven  members  properly  summoned  and  having  a 

dred  and  thirty-flve  persons  answered  to  Uieir  names,  plurality  of  the  benatonal  votes  in  their  respective 

Attention  was  then  called  by  one  of  the  persons  so  re-  counties  would  refuse  to  participate  in  the  oi)gamzation 

sponding  to  the  vacancies  appearing  upon  tlie  reading  of  the  Senate.    Ko  attention  having  been  paid  to  this 

01'  said  roll.  protest,  said  eleven  members  did  not  participate  in  the 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  representativea  ILrther  proceedings.  The  remaining  twenty  personrs 
from  said  five  cities,  appearing  by  the  returns  trom  proceeded  to  vote  for  Prcndent  of  the  Senate,  and 
nud  cities  to  have  been  actually  elected,  ahould  be  per-  James  D.  lAmson  received  twenty  ballots,  which  were 
mitted  to  particinate  in  the  organization  of  the  Uouse.  cast  by  twelve  members  properly  summoned  and  by 
The  Assistant  (jlerk  refused  to  put  the  motion,  and  the  ei^ht  persons  firt<t  above  enumerated.  Public  pro- 
refused  to  entertain  an  appeal.  Motion  waa  then  made  test  was  immediately  made  by  a  member  duly  sum- 
that  a  committee  be  raisea  to  inform  the  Governor  and  moned  agaiiL»t  the  election  ot  James  D.  Lainson  as 
Council  that  a  quorum  was  present  and  ready  to  take  President  of  the  Senate,  because  he  had  received  the 
the  oath.  Upon  that  question  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  votes  of  but  twelve  persons  lawf\illy  summoned.  The 
nays  was  demanded,  and  it  was  so  taken,  and  there  remainder  of  the  omoers  of  the  Senate  were  elected 
were  seventy-three  votes  in  the  affirmative  and  none  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  penona  as  the 
in  the  negative.    Attention  was  then  called  to  the  &ct  President 

that  no  quorum  was  present.    Motion  was  then  made  On  the  twelfth  day  of  January.  1880,  the  pereona 

to  ac^oum,  which  said  Aaiistant  Clerk  revised  to  en-  claiming  to  be  legally  elected  mcmDers  of  the  Legisla- 

tertam  or  put,  and  tiie  same  was  put  by  the  mover  and  ture,  but  having  present  less  than  seventy-six  in  num- 

declared  earned.    Thereupon  a  numoer  of  the  mem-  ber,  attempted  to  meet  in  loint  convention  for  the  pur- 

bors  left  the  hall.     The  Governor  and  Council  ap-  pose  of  witnessing  the  aaministration  of  the  oaths  to 

peered  to  administer  the  oath.    One  of  the  membera  James  D.  Lamson,  to  qualify  him  to  exereise  the  office 

summoned  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor  to  the  of  Governor,  together  with  twenty  members  of  the 

flEu^  that  no  quorum  had  voted  to  qualify ;  but  the  Gov-  Senate,  only  twdve  of  whom  appeared  to  be  elected 

emor  declined  to  notice  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  mem-  bv  the  returns.    On  the  same  day  sixty-two  members 

ber  summoned.    Thereupon  the  Governor  proceeded  of  the  House  to  whom  James  D.  Lamson,  cJaiming  to 

to  administer  the  oath.    After  the  rolls  containing  the  be  President  of  the  Senate,  had  refused  to  administer 

oath  was  signed,  the  Governor  announced  that  seven-  the  oath,  and  who  were  properly  summoned,  tooether 

ty-six  persons  summoned  had  subscribed  the  oath:  with  John  R.  Eaton,  Williun  H.  Thomas,  A.  I*.  An- 

among  whom  were  the  persons  previously  enumerated  drews,  David  N.  Norton,  Hcniy  C.  Baker,  Charles  A. 

by  name  as  appearingon  said  roll,  except  Lewis  Voter  Kolf,  A.  B.  Cole,  Robert  French,  Cyrus  A.  Thomas, 

and  Daniel  snow.    The  announcement  of  the  Gov-  Hiram  A.  Stewart,  and  John  Bunmam,  previously 

emor  that  seventy-six  persons  had  subscribed  the  oath  mentioned,  toother  with  the  representatives  of  the 

was  doubted  by  a  member  who  had  subscribed  the  dties  of  Portland,  Lewiston,  Saoo,  Bockland,  and 

oath,  imd  a  repeated  demand  was  made  that  this  an-  Bath,  met  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  and  organ- 

nounoement  snould  be  verified  by  reading  tiie  names  ized  oy  the  choice  of  Speaker,  Clerk,  and  the  other 

of  those  who  had  subscribed ;  bnt  the  Assistant  Clerk  officers,  after  bemg  qualified  by  taking  the  oaths  prfr- 

declined  so  to  do.    latest  waa  made  against  the  ad-  scribed  by  the  Constitution  before  Willism  M.  Strat- 

ministnition  of  the  oath  before  it  was  administered,  ton.  a  Clerk  of  Courts  for  Kennebec  County,  and 

Thereupon  an  election  of  SpeaJier  was  attempted,  and  autnoriaed  by  dMmvs  poUgtaiem  to  administer  oatba 

John  C,  Talbot  received  seventy-two  votes,  no  other  accordiiig  to  law.    The  Speaker  received  dzh^-two 

votes  being  thrown.  votes ;  tne  Clerk  received  eighty  votes ;  the  Assistant 

On  the  next  day  sixty  members  summoned  and  Clerk  received  eighty-one  votea.     After  oxnanixing, 

whose  names  appeared  on  tiie  certified  roll  applied  to  the  following  members,  Isaac  Hanscom  of  Lebanon. 

James  D.  Lamson,  who  claimed  to  bo  President  of  Edward  K.  Hall  of  Newcastle,  Robert  W.  Loiing  of 

the  Senate,  to  be  qualified,  and  he  refused  in  writing  Robbinston  district,  George  S.  Hill  of  Exeter,  Frsnk 

to  adminlBter  to  them  the  oaths  requured  by  Uw.  C.  Micherson  of  Lmneas,  and  Oliver  P.  Bragdon  of 

The  fiiota  ooimected  with  the  alleged  organization  Gouldsboro  district,  were  admitted  by  resolution  to 

of  the  Senate  on  the  fin<t  Wednesday  of  January.  1880,  act  as  members  prima  /aoie  of  said  House  of  Repre- 

are  as  foUows :  A  certified  roll  was  furnished  by  the  sentatives. 

Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  eleven 
Senate,  on  which  were  the  names  of  twenty-three  members  properly  summoned,  together  with  Andrew 
persons  properly  summoned  and  who  appeared  to  be  Hawes.  David  Duran,  Heziry  C.  Brewer,  of  Cumber- 
elected  as  shown  on  the  face  of  returns,  together  with  land  County  j  Jeremiah  W.  Dearborn,  Georae  H. 
the  names  of  Daniel  W.  True,  Edward  A.  Gibbs,  and  Wakefield,  of  York  County;  Geoive  R.  Femald,  of 
William  R.  Field,  of  Cumberiand  County ;  Rudolphus  Franklin  County ;  Alden  Bradford,  of  Washington 
P.  Thompson,  of  Franklin  County :  James  R.  Talbot,  County,  the  facts  concerning  whose  election  have  been 
of  Washin^n  County ;  Isaac  T.  Hobeon,  of  Lincoln  hereinbefore  stated,  met  together  and  were  called  to 
County ;  Ira  S.  Libbey  and  John  Q.  Dennett,  of  York  order  by  Jeremiah  Dinglev,  a  Senator  elect  ftom  An- 
County  ;  and  at  ten  o*  clock  in  the  forenoon  on  said  droscoggin  County,  on  whose  motion  Austin  Harris, 
day  said  Secretair  of  the  preceding  Senate  called  the  Senator  elect  trom  Washington  Coun^  was  chosen 
names  on  the  reli,  and  each  one  responded.  to  preside  as  Churman,  ana  Charles  W,  Tilden  was 

Thereupon  one  of  the  members  properly  summoned  chosen  Secretary  pro  tem,  upon  resolution.    Andrew 

called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  names  above  enu-  R.  G.  Smith,  of^Lmcoln  County,  waa  admitted  prima 

meratod  on  the  roll  had  been  substituted  for  the  names  /ctris  to  a  seat. 

of  Andrew  Hawes,  Henry  C.  Brewer,  and  David  Du-  Upon  motion  the  members  elect  present  proceeded 

nm,  of  Cumberland  County ;  GeorgiB  R.  Femald,  of  to  make  a  permanent  organization  by  the  election  of 

Franklin  County ;  Alden  Bradfoi^L  of  Washington  President,  Secretary,  and  other  officers.    Joseph  A. 

County :  Andrew  R.  G.  Smith,  of  Lincoln  County ;  Locke  of  Cumberlimd  waa  chosen  President,  receiv- 

Jeremiah  W.  Dearborn  and  George  H.  Wakefield,  ing  eighteen  votes,  and  Charles  W.  Tilden  was  chosen 

of  York  County,  who  appeared  by  the  returns  to  be  Secretary,  receiving  luneteen  votes, 

elected,  and  moved  that  their  names  be  substituted  The  members  were  qualified  before  election  of  offl- 

on  the  roll  for  those  first  above  enumerated.     The  oers  by  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 

Secretaiy  refused  to  entertain  the  motion.    The  oath  tion  before  William  M.  Stratton,  Clerk  of  Courts  for 

was  then  administered  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  Kennebec  County,  and  authorized  by  dedimui  poU^ 
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iatmm  to  adnunUter  oathA.     In  Uie  organiiation  of        The  Hooso  and  SeiiBte  liavo  the  same  right  to  oon- 

both  bimnches  of  the  Legblature  the  namee  of  all  the  eider  and  determine  whether  in  the  first  instance  auch 

membera  elect,  who  appear  by  the  uncorrected  retuma  persons  appear  to  have  been  elected,  and  finally  whotli- 

to  be  elected,  were  placed  upon  a  roll  and  were  called  er  they  were  in  fact  elected,  aa  they  Lave  of  any  and  oil 

before  proceeding  to  oiganiie  the  same  as  herein  hut  the  persons  who  appear  for  the  purpose  of  combing 

mentioned.  their  respective  boaies.    Under  the  nicts  recited  m  the 

statement. submitted  to  us,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 

Twentj-seyen  qaestions,  covering  the  pointe  Lewis  Voter  and  associates  firxt  named  in  question 

oomprised  in  the  foregoing  statement,  were  an b-  ^^^f^  ^^^  ^^^  entitled  to  act,  and  that  Cyrus  A.  Thorn- 

mitted  to  the  Court,  1^  which  answers  were  fntS?^  ^St  »"ort ^met^^^^^^ 

returned  as  follows  (the  answer  m  some  in-  jy^^^i  w.  True  and  those  flwt  named  in  question 

stances,  as  given  below,  embodying  the  terms  four  were  not  entitled  to  act,  and  that  Andrew  ilawes 

of  the  question,  and  in  others  safficienUy  indi-  and  othens  with  him  named  were  entitled  to  act  as 

oatinff  its  natnre) :  members  of  the  Senate.     In  neither  case  did  the 

^^  ^  *  Senate  or  House  itself  act  upon  the  Question  of  their 

An  election  has  been  had  by  the  electors  of  this  membenhip.    Both  the  Senate  and  Ilouse,  *^  meaning 

State.    The  rights  of  the  several  persons  voted  for  the  l>odies  assembled  to  be  oiganized  as  auch/'  were 

depend  upon  uie  votes  oast.     The  result  should  be  debarred  fh)m  any  action  thereon  by  the  conduct  of 

tnuy  determined  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Constitution  the  presiding  Secretary  and  Clerk.    The  assum|>tion 

and  laws  of  the  State,    It  was  the  duty  of  the  Qov-  of  such  officers  that  no  questions  should  be  entertained 

emor  and  Coundl  thus  to  declare  iL    Any  declaration  relative  to  the  rights  of  peisons  whose  names  were  not 

of  the  vote  not  thus  ascertained  and  declared  ia  unau-  upon  the  roUa  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

thoriaed  and  void.  but  who  were  claimants  of  seats,  was  unwarrantable. 

The  Qovemor  and  Council  examined  the  returns.  The  statute  of  1869,  embodied  in  the  Bovised  Statutes, 
and  undertook  to  declare  the  result  as  appeared  by  chap.  2,  sec  25,  can  not  preclude  either  the  Senate  or 
the  returns.  Various  questions  involving  the  true  House  fix>m  amending  and  completing  the  rolls  of 
construction  of  the  Constitution  and  statutes  relating  membership  according  to  the  facts, 
thereto  arose,  and  the  Governor,  by  virtue  of  liis  con-  Each  House  has  the  constitutional  right  to  organize 
atitutional  prerogative,  called  upon  this  Court  for  its  itself.  The  form  provided  for  aid  and  convenience  in 
opinion  upon  the  questions  propounded.  By  the  pro-  effecting  the  oi]^auixation  does  not  confer  upon  a  tem- 
visions  or  the  Constitution  the  Court  was  required  to  porarily  presiding  officer  such  oonclu.'uve  power.  We 
expound  and  construe  the  provisions  of  the  Oonstitu-  nave  not  &iled  to  carefVilly  consider  the  act  of  1869, 
tion  and  statutes  involveo.  It  save  fUll  answers  to  chap.  67,  inoorporated  into  the  Bevised  Statutes,  chap, 
those  questions.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  thus  2.  sec.  25,  and  so  far  as  it  declares  that  *^  no  person 
obtained  in  one  of  the  modes  provided  In  the  Const!-  snail  be  allowed  to  vote  or  take  port  in  the  organiza- 
tution  for  an  authoritative  determination  of  **  impor-  tion  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  aa  a  member, 
portent  questions  of  law."  The  law  thus  determined  unless  his  name  ^>pears  upon  the  certified  roll  of  that 
IS  the  conclusive  guide  of  the  Qovernor  and  Council  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  whioh  he  daima  to  act,'* 
in  the  performance  of  their  ministerial  duties.  Any  we  tiiink  it  clearly  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
action  on  their  part  in  determining  the  vote  as  it  ap-  which  declares  that  eacm  House  shall  be  the  judge  or 
pea»  by  the  returns  in  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  election  and  qualification  of  its  own  members.  It 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  thus  doolarea,  is  a  usur-  aims  to  oontrol  the  action  of  each  within  its  oonstitu- 
pation  of  authority,  and  must  be  held  void.  It  only  tional  powers,  till  after  a  fhll  organization  with  a  ma- 
remains  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  subjects  em-  jority  aetermined  and  fixed  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
braoed  in  the  questions  propounded.  oil.    By  their  action  in  granting  certificates  to  men 

The  Governor  and  Council  have  no  right  to  sum-  not  appearing  to  be  elcct^,  or  refU^ng  to  grant  oer- 
mon  a  person  to  attend  and  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  tificates  to  men  clearly  elected,  they  may  oon-ttitute 
or  House  of  Representatives  who  by  the  returns  before  each  House  with  a  mivjority  to  suit  tiieir  own  purpooes, 
them  was  not  voted  for,  or  being  voted  for  was  defeat-  thus  strangling  and  overthrowing  the  popular  will,  as 
ed.  To  summon  one  for  whom  no  votes  had  been  east  honestly  expressed  by  the  ballot.  Tne  doctrine  of 
would  be  a  deliberate  violation  of  official  duty.  To  that  act  gives  to  the  executive  department  the  power 
summon  those  whom  the  returns  show  were  not  elect-  to  rob  the  people  of  the  Legislature  they  have  chosen, 
ed  would  be  equally  such  violation.  Either  would  be  and  force  upon  them  one  to  serve  its  own  purpose.  It 
intruders  without  right  into  a  le^lative  body.  The  poisona  the  very  fountain  of  legislation,  and  tends  to 
summons  thus  given  would  be  void  as  in  excess  of  any  corrupt  the  legislative  department  of  the  government, 
powers  eonferrra  by  the  Constitution.  Grant  this  pow-  It  strikes  a  death-blow  at  the  heart  of  popular  govern- 
or, and  the  right  or  the  people  to  elect  their  officers  ia  ment,  and  renders  its  foundation  and  great  bulwark, 
at  an  end.  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  ballot,  a 

Holders  of  summonses  whioh  are  void,  for  the  rea-  farce.    Eaoh  House  nas  the  same  power,  and  ia  chaiged 

son  that  the  Governor  and  Council  have  failed  to  oor-  with  the  same  duty,  to  declare  the  election  of  its  own 

rectiy  perform  the  constitutional  obligations  resting  members,  and  organise  in  any  legitimate  way,  as  be- 

upon  tnem^  have  no  right  to  take  a  part  m  the  organ-  fore  the  passage  of  that  act. 

ization,  or  m  any  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  House  When  the  member  summoned  appears  by  the  re- 
to  which  they  are  wrongfully  oortiftci^.  They  are  tnms  to  be  elected  only  because  of  some  error  in  the 
not  in  faot  members ;  but  the  members  rishtAilly  elect*  name  or  initial  of  the  candidate  not  aummoned,  when 
ed,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns,  ana  the  opinion  such  error  is  oorrectable  by  law  under  the  decision  of 
of  tito  Court  upon  the  propositions  heretofore  by  the  the  Court,  and  the  official  reoord  states  the  name  and 
Qovemor  presented  to  the  Court,  are  entitled  to  ap-  initials  oorrectiy,  or  when  the  member  summoned  ap- 
pear and  act  in  the  oivaniaation  of  the  Houses  to  whioh  pears  by  the  returns  to  be  elected  only  by  rejecting 
they  belonjr,  unless  tne  House  and  Senate,  in  iudt^ng  the  returns  of  one  town  because  unsigned  by  the  town 
of  uie  election  and  qualification  of  members,  snail  de-  clerk,  though  a  duly  attested  copy  of  the  record  of 
termine  to  the  oontnry.  said  town  is  seasonably  offered  as  a  substitute,  it  is 

A  member  without  a  summons  who  appears  to  claim  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  hear  eudence 
his  seat  Sa  prima  faoU  entitled  to  equal  consideration  and  determine  whether  the  record  or  return  is  correct, 
with  a  member  who  has  a  summons.  He  is  not  to  be  and,  if  Uiey  determine  the  reoord  to  be  correct,  to  re- 
deprived  of  the  position  belonging  to  him  on  account  eeive  it,  or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  it.  to  correct  the 
of  the  dereliction  of  those  whose  duty  it  wss  to  have  return,  as  is  provided  in  chap.  212  of  the  acts  of  1877. 
given  him  the  usual  summons.  The  absence  of  that  But  in  such  case  they  are  required  to  determine  an 
evidenoe  may  be  supplied  by  other  evidence  of  mem-  issue  of  Ikct  whether  the  reoora  or  return  is  correct ; 
tershipb  and  so  fisr  as  their  action  is  concerned  in  determining 
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that  fact,  we  think  their  determinfttion  is  condiuive,  ben  elect  of  either  bnnch.  in  any  numbere,  though  « 
subject,  of  course,  to  bo  reversed  by  the  House.  If,  (^uomm  must  appear  and  oe  qualified  before  proceed- 
however,  they  should  reftise  to  hear  evidence  and  de-  ing  to  an  election  of  Speaker :  uid  if  the  whole  num- 
termine  the  question,  and  should  by  reason  of  such  ber  of  votes  for  Speaker  is  less  than  a  quorum,  and 
refusal  issue  the  summons  to  the  can(udate  not  elected,  there  is  nothing  upon  the  record  to  show  that  a  quo- 
the  case  would  fall  under  the  rule  above  stated.  nun  was  present  and  acting,  there  would  be  no  eleo- 

If  objection  was  made  to  the  admissibilitv  of  the  tion. 

Ulegally  .summoned  persons  as  set  forth  in  tne  state-  In  the  ^neral  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  Art 

ment  presented  to  us,  and  the  Houses  took  no  iiction  IX.,  certom  oaths  or  affirmations  ore  prescribed  for 

thereon,  then  an  organization  of  House  or  Senate  with  pereons  elected,  appointed,  or  commissioned  to  the 

less  than  a  quorum  would  be  illezal  and  void.    The  dlflces  therein  mentioned.   It  appears  that  those  before 

Court  expressed  the  opinion  on  a  former  occasion  that  whom  tlie  prescribed  oaths  were  to  be  administered 

the  Senate  could  organize  with  less  than  a  quorum  of  reflised  to  act,  and  that  now  there  is  no  existing  Qov- 

members  (86  Miune^  568)  where  less  than  a  quorum  emor  and  Council  before  whom  they  can  be  adminis- 

were  elected — a  condition  of  things  that  might  happen  tered.    The  osth  is  prescribed.    The  terms  are  the 

when  it  recjuired  a  majority  of  votes  to  elect  Senators,  essential.    Its  binding  force  depends  upon  its  terms. 

That  decision  met  the  necessities  of  that  occasion,  but  not  on  the  magistrate  oy  whom  it  is  administered.    If 

the  doctrine  of  that  case  can  not  apply  when  a  quorum  there  is  no  Governor  and  Council,  or,  there  being  a 

is  in  fact  elected.  Governor  and  Council,  they  reflise  to  administerUie 

Without  a  legal  organization  formed  and  legal  offi-  oath  to  one  representative  or  to  all  ^for  there  can  be  a 
oers  chosen  by  seventy-six  members  present  and  vot-  rel\isal  to  all  e^uallv  as  to  one),  wliat  is  the  result  f 
ing  in  the  House  of  Bcpresentatives,  and  by  sixteen  Is  anarchy  to  triumph  t  Can  the  government  be  de- 
members  present  and  voting  in  the  Senate,  upon  the  stroyed,  or  its  action  pandyzed,  wcause  there  is  no 
given  mea:iure.  no  officers  can  be  chosen  or  law  passed.  Governor  and  Council  before  whom  the  prescribed 
nor  business  done,  except  to  adjourn.  No  less  than  oath  is  to  be  taken  I  We  think  not.  The  prescribed 
seventy-six  members  can  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  oath,  fh>m  the  necessity  of  the  case^  may  be  tidcen  be- 
House  of  Representatives,  nor  can  less  than  sixteen  fore  a  magistrate  authorized  to  administer  oaths.  The 
memberB.  now  that  a  plumlity  elects,  constitute  a  quo-  members  must  be  sworn  before  they  can  act  It  is  Ir^ 
rum  of  the  Senate.  Nor  can  eitlicr  House,  without  a  their  action  that  a  Governor  and  Council  tliereaiterare 
legal  organization  formed  and  without  legal  officers  to  be  elected  and  the  government  continued.  It  can 
chosen,  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.  It  not  be  presumed  that  uie  fhmseis  of  the  Constitution 
is  the  House  or  Senate,  when  formed  and  oi^ganized,  had  in  contemplation  that  the  oath  hod  better  not  be 
that  has  the  power  to  compel  such  attendance,  and  it  administered  at  all  thon  administered  by  any  other 
is  not  within  the  power  of  persons  who  ore  merely  officer  than  the  one  designated  therein.  This  is  one 
members  elect  to  do  so.  of  the  most  reliable  teste  by  which  to  distinguish  a 

Attendance  of  members  may,  under  our  Constitu-  directory  from  a  mandatozy  provision  (State  vs.  Smith, 


Presidency  of  tbe  Sen- 
at  which  twenty  votes 

pose ;  until  a  legal  organization  is  completed,  there  is  only  are  cast  for  and  against  him,  and  those  twenty 
no  officer  in  either  House  to  issue  a  warrant  a^inst  the  votes  are  made  up  as  described,  can  not  become  the 
alMent  members.  No  such  power  was  committed  or  acting  Governor,  because  he  is  not  a  l^gal  President  of 
intended  to  be  committed  into  the  hands  of  persons  the  Senate.  If^  of  the  twenty  voting  at  such  choice  of 
not  composing  and  acting  as  an  oi^sianized  and  com-  President  of  the  Senate,  eight  dia  not  appear  to  ba 
pleted  House.  It  has  frec^uently  happened  in  our  his-  elected  by  the  official  returns  under  the  Constitution 
tory,  that  legislative  bodies  have  been  delayed  days,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  were  not  in  Act 
ona  sometimes  weeks,  without  being  able  to  complete  elected,  there  was  then  no  legal  Quorum,  and  could  ba 
an  organization  for  the  want  of  a  quorum.  no  valid  election  of  permanent  officers,  notwithstand- 

The  vote  of  no  person  can  be  counted  to  make  up  a    ing  the  eifht  had  been  summoned  by  the  Governor 


the  House  is  called  to  the  ikct  tiiat  such  persons  are  be  no  valia  election  of  President  of  the  Senate.    To 

illegally  summoned,  and  objection  is  seasonably  made  proceed  with  the  oramization  of  the  Senate  without 

to  the  counting  of  such  persons  for  the  purpose  of  first  determining  and  declaring  ite  own  membership, 

making  uj>  a  quorum,  and  the  House  does  not  act  upon  when  attention  was  propeJ^ly  ciuled  to  the  fiict  that  por- 

the  question  of  their  admissibility.    By  the  Constitu-  sons  were  present  and  acting  without  right,  and  that 

tion.  Art.  IV..  sec.  5,  **  the  Senate  shall,  on  the  first  members  wore  excluded,  the  Secretanr  refusing  to  en- 

Weoneeday  of  January  annually,  determine  who  are  tertain  a  motion  for  the  correction  of  the  roll  and  refus- 

elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  to  be  Senators  in  each  in^  to  allow  an  appeal  from  his  ruling,  and  the  Senate 

district. '*  taking  no  action  although  protest  was  made,  was  illegal 

By  the  Constitution,  the  oath  is  to  be  taken  and  sub-  and  void, 

scrioed  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  Under  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  at  least 

By  the  statute  (Bevised  Statutes,  chap.  2,  section  28)  doubtful  whether  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  re- 


and  the  representatives  elect  present  shall  adjourn  organization  of  the  State  has,  wo  belie.ve,  been  mdform 

fVom  day  to  day  until  a  quorum  appears  and  are  quali-  a^piiinst  requiring  such  new  oaths,  and  to  such  practi- 

ficd,  and  a  Speaker  is  elected."   Thus  it  will  be  seen  cal  interpretations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  absence 

that  while  by  the  statute  the  Clerk  is  to  preside  until  of  express  provisions  or  manifest  intention  to  the  oon- 

a  Quorum  shall  appear  and  be  qualified,  it  is  not  pro-  traiy,  we  think  effect  should  be  given.    A  legally 

vidcd,  cither  in  the  Constitution  or  the  statute,  that  a  chosen  President  of  the  Senate  may  become  acting 

less  number  than  a  quorum  shall  not  be  qualified,  nor  Governor  without  the  administration  of  any  other 

can  the  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  request  the  qualifying  oath  than  that  which  he  has  taken  in  his 

attendance  of  the  GoTemor  and  Council  for  the  ];>ur-  office  of  Senator. 

pose  of  administering  the  o«th  be  deemed  of  any  im-  It  appears  fh)m  the  statement  of  fhcto  that  the  mem* 
portance.  If  the  Governor  and  Council  had  appeared  bers  from  the  five  cities  of  Portland,  Lewiston,  Rock- 
without  a  motion  or  a  vote,  their  authority  would  have  land,  Bath,  and  Saoo  were  duly  elected,  as  ^  ell  ns  by  the 
been  the  same.  The  qualifying  oaths  under  the  Con-  returns  befbre  the  Governor  and  Council ;  thst  by  law 
etittttion  or  statute  may  be  administered  to  the  mem-  a  summons  should  of  right  have  been  issued  to  mems 
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chat  in  fiMst  no  summons  was  lasned,  and  that  their  ddon  of  the  Court,  no  other  persone  holding  sinn- 
names  were  not  borne  on  the  roll  oertifled  to  the  House  mouses  for  the  same  seats.  Circumstances  may  exist 
as  provided  by  B.  S.  M.,  chap.  2,  see.  26.  A  motion  which  will  justify  and  render  1<^  such  an  organiza- 
was  seasonably  made  thai  these  members,  appearing  tion  of  the  Senate  and  such  an  orjfauization  of  the 
hv  the  returns  beforehand  to  have  been  duly  electee^  House.  We  think  such  organizations  would  be  justi- 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  its  organization :  lied  and  rendered  legal  by  the  exuitenoe  of  such  clr- 
but  the  Assistant  Clerk  retVued  to  put  the  motion  ana  eumstanoes  as  are.recited  in  the  statement  of  facts  sub- 
to  entertain  an  appeal.  By  the  Cfonstitution  the  re-  mitted  to  us,  and  that  such  oiganizations  efTt-ctod  un- 
turns  were  before  the  Hou;:»e.  By  those  returns  the  der  such  ciroumstanoes  would  constitute  a  legal  Legis- 
representatives  above  named  appeared  to  be  elected,  lature,  competent  to  perform  all  the  functions  oon^ti- 
Their  seats  were  not  contested.  The  Governor  and  tutionally  belongins  to  that  department  of  our  govern- 
Council  could  not.  without  a  violation  of  their  oonsti-  mcnL  Tumult  and  violence  are  not  rcouisites  to  the 
tutional  duty,  neglect  to  issue  to  them  a  summons,  nor  due  assertion  of  legal  rights.  They  sliould  be  avoided 
the  8ecretar3r  of  State  to  place  their  names  on  the  cer-  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  They  con  never  be 
tified  roll  which  it  was  his  duty  to  furnish.  The  Gov-  justified  except  in  cases  of  the  extromcftt  nccepsity. 
emor  and  Counoil  could  not  logallv  withhold  tlieir  Such  peaoefUl  modes  of  omnization  are  far  preferable 
summonses  fW>m  those  appearing  to  be  elected.  They  to  a  resort  to  yiolenoe.  I^  rights  should  be  lost  by 
could  not  order  a  summons  to  issue  to  some  appearing  those  who  seasonably  assert  them  and  appeal  to  the 
to  be  elected  and  withhold  it  fh)m  others.  If  they  constitutional  tribunals  instead  of  resorting  to  force, 
oould,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  select  ftom  the  The  seventy-six  members  elect  enumerated  can  con- 
members  appearing  to  bo  elected  those  who  should  and  stitute  and  organize  a  legal  House  of  Beprescntntivcs, 
those  who  should  not  take  part  in  the  organization  of  together  with  nine  other  members  elect  who  were  in 
the  House.  fact  elected,  and  apjpear  by  the  official  retiims  and  by 

Sec  25,  chap.  S,  Bevised  Statutes,  restricts  the  vote  the  decision  of  the  Court  to  be  elected,  though  the  nine 

to  those  whose  names  are  home  on  the  certified  roll,  seats  aforesaid  are  claimed  by  other  cancudates  who 

The  restricting  the  vote  to  those  only  whose  names  are  were  summoned  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  but 

thus  borne  is  at  variance  with  the  Constitution  in  so  were  not  in  fiKst  elected,  and  do  not  appear  to  be 

fiir  as  it  restricts  and  limits  the  action  of  the  House  to  elected  by  said  official  returns  under  the  aecision  of 

thoee  whom  the  Governor  and  Council  may  select,  and  the  Court. 

not  to  thoee  appearing  to  be  chosen  and  to  those  the  When  a  person  receives  a  summons  as  a  member  of 

House  may  determine  to  be  members.     The  twelve  the  House  of  Bcpresentatives,  and  returns  the  same  to 

members  had  a  right  to  act  in  the  oi^|g[Uiization  of  the  the  Governor  belbre  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature 

House.    Their  election  was  patent  on  inspection  of  the  and  resigns  his  seat,  it  makes  a  vacancy  in  the  House 

returns.    The  House  in  no  way  deniea  their  right,  which  is  to  assemble,  which  vacancy  '^  may  be  filled 

The  question  whether  their  names  should  be  added  to  by  a  new  election,*'  under  the  provibions  of  Art.  XU., 

the  roll  was  not  submitted  to  its  determination.    Upon  part  1,  sec.  6  of  the  Constitution.     That  the  proper 

the  facts  sot  forth  they  appeared  to  be  and  were  eloctod,  steps  may  bo  taken  by  the  municipal  officers  to  that 

and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  House,  knowing  'ena,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  such  resignation  as  irrev- 

suoh  facts,  would  nave  prohibited  this  action  if  the  ocable.    If,  when  once  made,  it  could  be  recalled  at 

Clerk  had  permitted  tiie  question  to  be  put.    The»e  will,  the  municipal  officers  could  never  know  that  the 

members  had  a  r^ht  to  take  part  in  the  orguiization  seat  was  vacant  by  resignation.    One  who  has  thus  re- 

of  the  HoMse  until  it  should  otherwise  determine.  smied  can  not  be  compelled  to  attend  as  a  member. 

The  House  can  not  legally  oramize  or  act  under  a  He  is  no  longer  a  member.  The  language  of  the  Court, 

oertifled  roll  of  one  hundrea  ana  thirty-nine  names  in  regard  to  jxnng  the  power  of  the  Houses  to  compel 

only,  and  giving  no  representation  to  tne  five  cities  tiie  aitendance  of  these  members,  in  the  constitutional 

named,  provided  the  representatives  fh>m  the  cities  opinion  given  in  85  Me.,  668,  applies  only  to  thoM 

appeared  and Xslaimed  their  seats,  and  the  House  took  who,  without  vacating  their  scats,  absent  themselves 

no  action  whatever  upon  the  question  of  their  ri^ht  fVom  the  sessions  of  the  body  to  which  they  were 

to  participate  in  the  organization,  tiie  Clerk  refViAing  elected.    It  would  be  alike  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 

to  entertain  a  motion  nude  for  that  puipoee,  and  re-  our  institutions  and  detrimental  to  public  policy  to 

funn/  to  entertain  an  appeal  flhom  his  nuing  thereon,  hold  that  a  man  might  be  compelled  to  accept  an  office 

When  persons  are  legally  elected  memlmv  of  the  of  such  a  character. 

House  fVo.Ti  the  representative  districts  of  Skowhegau  In  our  recent  answer  to  questions  presented  by  the 

and  Farmin^n,  and  that  fact  unmistakably  appears  Governor,  we  said  in  substance  tiiat  one  of  the  obiecta 

on  the  offlcud  returns,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  a  record  of  the 

Court  on  the  facts  redted  in  the  statement  submitted*  vote  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  authenticated  in 

for  thoee  districts,  those  members  elect  have  a  right  to  Uke  manner  with  the  return  was  to  guard  against  the 

take  part  in  the  organization  and  all  subsequent  pro-  possible  result  of  mistake,  accident,  or  fVaud  in  the 

oeedlntn)  of  the  House  without  a  summons,  the  per-  official  returns  of  votes.  When  sucbretnmsof  the  vote 

sons  summoned  having  returned  their  summonses  and  for  Clovetnor  are  lost,  concealed,  or  inaccessible  br 

doclinod  to  serve  as  representatives  on  the  ground  that  accident  or  fraud,  the  result  of  the  election  may  still 

they  wore  not  elected,  unless  the  House  has  acted  upon  be  ascertained  by  using  certified  copies  of  the  official 

the  (question  of  their  right  to  act  as  members,  and  do-  records  mentioned  in  the  question.    Neither  the  care- 

torminod  to  the  contrary.  les^ess  nor  the  turpitude  of  the  officers  char)^  with 

Eleven  members  duly  elected  and  summoned,  and  the  making  or  the  custody  of  the  returns  can  be  suf- 

soven  other  members  not  summoned,  but  appearing  to  fered  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in 

be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  ^1  the  votes  returned,  un->  the  election,  so  long  as  the  Legislature  can  ascertain  it 

der  tlie  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  the  de-  fix>m  the  records  thus  made.    True,  the  Constitution 

cision  of  the  Court,  can  constitute  and  organize  a  legal  pTDvides  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  on  the  first 

Senate,  proWded  said  eighteen  members  each  received  Wednesday  of  Januaiy,  lay  the  lists  before  the  Senaie 

for  Senator  a  plurality  ofall  the  votes  cast,  and  the  offl-  and  House  of  Benresentatives ;  but  this  portion  Is  di- 

cial  records  w  well  as  the  official  returns  show  that  fact ;  rectoiy,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  it  can  not  defeat 

and  sixtv-two  duly  summoned  members  elect  of  the  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  ascertain  and  declare  the 

House  or  Roprosentatives,  together  with  twelve  mem-  result  of  the  election.    When  tiie  fkamers  of  our  Con- 

bcra  elect  not  summoned  fVom  the  dtiee  of  Portland,  atitution  and  our  legislators  have  taken  such  pdns  to 

LewistoD,  Bath,  Saoo,  and  Rockland,  and  two  mem-  perpetuate  the  evidence  of  the  votes  oast,  and  to  ^lard 

hers  elect  not  summoned  ttom  the  towns  of  Farming-  that  evidence  acninst  the  efllect  not  only  of  accident, 

ton  and  Skowhenn,  can  constitute  and  organize  a  but  of  human  fallibility  or  perfidy,  it  is  not  to  be 

legal  House  of  Kspresentatives,  when  the  fourteen  thrown  away  because  the  Secretary  of  State  fails  or  is 

mcmbors  above  enumerated  were  in  fact  elected,  and  unable  to  comply  with  this  direction.    The  Constitu- 

that  fact  appears  by  the  offidal  returns  and  by  the  de-  tion  is  to  be  construed,  when  practicable,  In  all  its 
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parts,  not  BO  as  to  thwart,  bat  bo  as  to  advance  itB  tore  may,  avoid  a  measure  because  it  approacbes  the 

main  object—the  continuanoe  and  orderly  conduct  of  oonflnM  of  the  Constitution.    We  can  not  puss  it  by 

government  by  the  people.  because  it  is  doubtfUl  with  whatever  difficulties  a  case 

The  questions  before  us  are  attested  in  the  usual  may  bo  attended.    We  must  decide  it  if  it  is  brou^t 

mode,  and  purport  to  come  firom  orsanixed  bodies,  betbre  us.    Wo  have  no  more  right  to  decline  the  ex- 

They  are  of  the  utmost  importance.    Our  answers  are  erdse  of  jurisdiction  whidi  is  given  than  to  wurp  that 

entirely  baaed  on  the  assumption  of  the  existonce  of  wliich  is  not  given ;  the  one  or  the  other  womd  be 

the  facts  as  therein  set  forth.    We  can  not  decline  an  treason  to  the  Constitution.     Questions  may  occur 

answer  if  we  would.    In  a  case  like  the  present  the  which  we  would  gladly  avoid;  but  we  can  not  avoid 

renuirks  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  Cohens  ««.  Vir-  them." 

{?ri!*;'S*P??*^^^^n^PH'?^il^-  "•^^"••^^Vj^if*^!!?  JOHN  APPLETON,  OHABLES  DANTORTH, 

"  that  this  Court  wUl  not  take  junsdicUon  if  it  should  CHAKLES  W.  WaLton,     JOHN  A.  PETERS, 

not,  but  it  is  ooually  true  that  it  must  take  jurisdiction  WILLIAM  G.  BABBOWd,    ABTEMA8  LIBBY, 

if  it  should.    The  judiciary  can  not,  as  the  Le^^-  JOSEPH  W.  6TM0NDS. 
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RANDALL,  Samubl  Jaokson,  an  Americaii  oaptaring  several  of  the  enemy  and  eaUblisb- 
statesman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Ootober  10,  ing  their  presenoe  in  large  force  between 
1828.  His  father  was  Josiah  Randal],  a  lawyer  Ghambersbnrg  and  Williamsport.  Retiring 
of  high  standing  in  that  city ;  his  mother,  Ann  from  Gettysburg  as  the  Oonfederate  army  en- 
Worrall,  a  daughter  of  General  Joseph  Worrall,  tered,  the  troop  nad  a  skirmish  with  an  advan- 
a  Democratic  leader  in  t!ie  days  of  Jefferson,  cing  force  under  General  J.  B.  Gordon  near 
Receiving  an  academic  education,  he  engaged  the  Susquehanna.  During  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  married  Fanny,  a  burg  Mr.  Randall  was  provost-marshal  of  Co- 
daughter  of  General  Aaron  Wiurd  of  Sing  Sing,  lumbia.  Being  released  from  duty  after  the 
New  York.  Ue  served  four  years  in  the  City  retreat  of  the  invading  army,  letters  were  re- 
Councils  of  Philadelphia  and  one  term  in  the  ceived  by  *^  Cornet  S.  J.  Randall,  commanding 
State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  First  City  Troop,"  from  the  Governor  of  the 

Mr.  Randall  was  a  member  of  the  ^'  First  State  and  from  the  War  Department  through 

Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,'*  a  volunteer.  General  Cadwalader,  thanking  the  company 

military  company  organized  in  1774.    It  was  for  its  efficient  services, 
then  known  as  the  "  Light  Horse  of  Philadel-        At  the  oouvening  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 

phia,"  and  acted  as  body-guard  to  General  gress,  December  4,  1863,  Mr.  Randall  took  his 

Washinp^ton,  crossing  the  Delaware  with  him  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  has 

and  participating  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  been  re&lected  to  every  succeeding  Congrens, 

Princeton.    Immediately  dfter  the  fall  of  Fort  covering  a  period  of  seventeen  years.    In  the 

Sumter  the  troop  tendered  its  services  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  he  served  on  the  Com- 

Government,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  mittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  in  the 

of  the  United  States,  May  18, 1861,  for  the  term  Thirty-ninth,  on  the  Committees  on  Banking 

of  ninety  days,  attached  to  the  Second  U.  S.  and  Currency,  Retrenchment,  and  Expenditures 

Cavalry  commanded  by  Colonel  (afterward  the  in  the  State  Department;  in  the  Fortieth,  on 

distinguished  General)  George  H.  Thomas,  and  Banking  and  Currency,  Retrenchment,  and  the 

assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Robert  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln.    Elected 

Patterson,  who  says  of  the  troop :  ^^  It  was  as  a  Democrat,  he  has  constantly  acted  with 

with  me  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  his  party  in  Congress.    Without  occupying  the 

the  summer  of  1861.     It  was  in  the  advance  at  attention  of  the  House  with  long  speeches,  he 

the  battle  of  Falling  Waters,  when,  for  the  first  indicated  his  interest  in  pending  legislation  bj 

and  only  time,  that  gallant  soldier  *  Stonewall '  frequently  participating  briefly  and  pointedly  in 

Jaokson  was  defeated  and  driven  back.**    Ser-  its  discussions,    in  the  Forty-first  Congress  he 

geant  S.  J.  Randall  acted  as  quartermaster  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Privileges 

to  the  company,  and  was  afterward  promoted  and  Elections  and  on  Expenditures  in  the  Trea- 

to  the  rank  of  comet  (a  rank  corresponding  sury  Department,  and  of  the  Joint  Committee 

to  that  of  captain  in  the  regular  army).  on  Retrenchment.    He  spoke  against  repudia- 

On  the  first  intimation  of  the  advance  of  the  tion  December  16, 1869,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Munger, 
Confederate  army  north  of  the  Potomac  in  saying:  ^^ In  the  time  allowed  me,  it  is  hardly 
June,  1868,  Cornet  Randall  proceeded  to  Har-  possible  that  I  should  follow  the  gentleman 
risburg  to  make  arrangements  by  which  the  from  Ohio  in  all  his  sayings,  or  what  I  might 
troop  could  go  into  service  if  it  was  found  mildly  term  his  political  heresies;  but  for  my- 
necessary.  General  Couch,  on  announcing  to  self — and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  constit- 
Cornet  Randall,  commanding,  that  Goverror  nents — I  am  utterly  opposed  to  repudiation. 
Curtin  would  accept  the  troop  without  swear-  But  the  moment  allowed  me  gives  me  the  op- 
ing its  members  into  the  service,  said,  ^'  I  know  portunity  to  remonstrate  against  the  enuncia- 
we  can  trust  to  the  honor  of  the  corps  without  tion  of  any  scheme  of  legislation  which  I  be« 
an  oath.''  On  June  24th  Mr.  Randall  with  his  lieve  would  place  my  country  in  a  dishonest 
command  made  an  important  reoonnoissance,  attitude  before  the  world.    Not  only  do  I  be- 
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Reve  tliat  we  should  pay  the  debt,  bnt  I  believe, 
what  ifl  of  vastlr  more  importance,  that  the 
ooantrj  has  the  ability,  the  disposition,  and  the 
resources  to  pay  it.^'  In  the  Forty-second  and 
Forty-third  Congresses  he  served  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Carrenoy,  Post-Offices 
and  Post-Roads,  and  Rales,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  menibers  of  the  minority.  His 
triumphant  leadership  in  the  two  days*  and  all 
night's  contest  to  prevent  the  ^^ Force  bill" 
from  going  to  the  Senate  in  time  for  action  on 
it,  brought  him  first  into  great  prominence. 
When  the  Democrats  came  -into  power  at  the 
opening  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  in  De- 
cember, 1875,  Mr.  Randall  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  retrenchment, 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  appropria- 
tions manv  millions.  In  giving  a  summary  of 
what  he  nad  accomplished  in  the  way  of  re* 
trenching,  August  14,  1876,  he  closed  with 
these  words  *  "  I  believe  the  real,  natural,  safe, 
and  permanent  way  to  resumption  of  specie 
payments  is  in  the  reduction  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Oovemmeut  to  what  is  needed 
by  an  economical  administration.  Human  fore- 
sight, in  my  judgment,  can  not  fix  the  exact 
hour  or  day  when  it  shall  take  place." 

On  December  4, 1876,  Mr.  Randall  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Speaker 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Michael  O.  Kerr. 
On  taking  the  chair  at  that  critical  time,  he 
said:  ^'We  stand  in  the  presence  of  events 
which  strain  and  test  to  the  last  degree  our 
form  of  government.  Our  liberties,  conse- 
crated by  so  many  sacrifices  in  the  past,  and 
preserved  amid  the  rctjoicings  of  an  exultant 
people  at  our  centennial  anniversary  as  one 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazard.  The  people  look  confi- 
dently to  your  moderation,  to  your  wisdom,  in 
this  time  fraught  with  so  much  peril.  Let  us 
not,  I  beseech  you,  disappoint  their  Just  ex- 
pectations and  their  keen  sense  of  right ;  but 
by  unceasing  vigilance  let  us  prevent  even  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  forgetting  in  the  moment  of  difficulty 
that  we  are  the  adherents  of  party,  and  only 
remembering  that  we  are  American  citizens 
with  a  country  to  save."  It  was  greatly  owing 
to  his  brave  and  determined  spirit  in  maintain- 
ing such  sentiments,  that  the  turbulent  fac- 
tions in  the  House  were  held  in  check,  and 
the  results  of  the  Electoral  Commission  quietly 
acquiesced  in.  As  he  expressed  it  in  his  valedic- 
tory at  the  close  of  this  Congress,  **  The  Demo- 
cratic party  yielded  temporary  possession  of  the 
administration,  rather  than  entail  upon  the 
people  civil  war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors." 

At  the  called  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, October  15, 1877,  he  was  reelected  Speak- 
er. ^  The  two  years  of  this  Congress  were  a 
period  ot  general  financial  distress  and  of  labor 
depreesed  by  heavy  burdens.  He  urged  that 
no  backward  step  should  be  taken  in  the  work 
of  retrenchment,  saying,  **  When  the  iron  rule 


of  hard  necessity  darkens  every  household  in 
the  land,  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple's servants  is  an  unpardonable  crime." 

At  the  extra  session  in  March,  1879,  he  was 
again  elected  Speaker  of  the  Forty-sixth  Cuu- 
gress. 

REFORMED  CiinRCHES.  I.  Rkfoeukd 
Church  in  Amsbica  (formerly  Rff armed  Dutch 
Church). — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
as  they  were  reported  to  the  General  Synod 
of  1879:  Number  of  Classes,  82;  of  church- 
es, 506 ;  of  ministers,  546 ;  of  communicants, 
80,228.  One  of  the  Classes,  Arcot,  with  21 
churches,  6  ministers,  and  1,106  communicants, 
is  in  Asia ;  the  others  are  in  the  United  States. 
Number  of  Sunday-schools,  695,  with  79,250 
scholars.  Amount  of  contributions  for  reli- 
gions and  benevolent  purposes,  $175,424 ;  for 
congregational  purposes,  $745,502.  The  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  received  during  the  year 
$58,448,  and  oaid  out  $78,798. 

The  GcMral  Synod  of  the  Refonried  Church 
in  America  met  in  its  seventy-third  session  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  June  4th.  The  Rev.  A. 
B.  Van  Nest,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen 
Moderator.  The  committee  appointed  at  the 
prerious  session  on  the  consolidation  of  boards 
presented  minority  and  minority  reports.  The 
minority  report  was  adopted.  It  declared  it 
inexpedient  to  make  any  changes  in  the  cor- 
porate organizations  of  the  benevolent  boards, 
and  recommended  continued  attention  by  them 
to  means  of  reducing  expenses  as  for  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care.  Since  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  recognizes  all  bapdzed  persons  as 
members,  provision  was  made  to  secure  the 
full  recognition  of  baptized  children,  for  the 
insertion  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Classes 
of  an  additional  column  of  **  Total  of  baptized 
members,"  to  include  such  children. 

n.  Bbvobmsd  Ohttboh  in  the  Unitud  States. 
— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church  as  they  are  given  in  its  '^  Alma- 
nac "for  1880: 


SYNODS. 

Mbite. 

Oo^ 

488 
840 
808 
114 
847 
88 

MtB- 

fijnod  Of  tb«  Fnlted  StrtM. 
SvnodofOhlo* 

904 
188 
188 

68 
128 

48 

85,807 
84,M0 
16,469 

9,728 
86,2»0 

9,188 

87,764 
11.807 

synod  of  the  Northwett* . . 

BjQod  of  Pittabaiih* 

Bjnod  of  the  Potomac* 

Oonnaa  Sjmod  of  the  EMt . 

18.048 
7,688 

16.228 
6,768 

Total,  ilx  tTBode 

714  |1^4 

161,781 

91,687 

Number  of  Classes,  45 ;  of  baptisms  during 
the  year,  12,886  of  infants,  1,006  of  adults;  of 
additions  by  confirmation,  8,426 ;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  1,864^  with  94,846  scholars.  Amount 
of  contributions  for  benevolent  purposes,  $57,* 
975 ;  for  local  objects,  $528,606.  A  foreign 
fnission  has  been  established  nnder  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  General  Synod  in  Japan,  and  was 

*  Report  of  18TBL 
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opened  in  May,  1879,  with  one  missionary,  and  appointment  of  a  committee  representative  of 

hu  wife  as  an  assistant  all  the  Synods  and  tendencies  in  the  Church, 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  whose  daty  it  shall  he  to  prepare  an  order  of 

this  Charch  during  1879  was  the  preparation  worship,  while,  until  this  shall  be  regularly 

of  a  declaration  of  faith  designed  as  a  full  and  adopteo,  the  use  of  the  existing  liturgies  shall 

final  settlement  of  all  differences  hitherto  er-  l>e  permitted.    It  also  recommended  that  the 

isting  within  its  borders.     The  commission  Synod  adopt  at  the  proper  time  measures  for 

which  had  been  appointed  for  this  purpose  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  com- 

(see  ** Annual  Cyolopiedia  ^'  for  1878,  page  720)  pletion  of  the  ecclesiastical  system, 

met  at  Pittsburgh  in  November,   1879,  and  III.   Rbfobmso  Cruboh  of  Francs.  —  An 

adopted  as  a  basis  of  harmony  a  declaration  nnofficial  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 

tbe  essential  points  of  which  are  as  follows :  France  was  held  in  Paris  from  November  26th 

The  Eeformed  Churoh  hi  the  United  States  unites  to  December  6th,  ibr  the  purpose  of  consider- 

in  tbe  contession  of  her  adherenoe  to  the  doctrines  of  ing  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  of  organis- 

the  Holy  Bciipturw,  aa  eet  .forth  in  the  Heidelbeiy  ing  the  orthodox  party  as  a  free  confederation 

2?;i^|»ea^rSiry'd;^^^^  -i^V^Sf.  ^^"^^^  recogni^  by  the  state, 

same  is  unauthorised  by  the  Church ;  and  raiewedly  ^  J*  Fedezert  was  chosen  Moderator.     Two 

directs  all  her  mmisten,  editon,  and  teachers  of  the-  parties  appeared  in  the  assembly.    One,  led  by 

olo^  "  faithfiilly  to  preach  and  defend  the  same.''  M.  Bersier,  favored  a  course  of  conciliation  to- 

Seif^°^^s?gLiferfrs^o^  ri^^:^''tY'!'^rirj:r'T^^^ 

and  theological  inveSSJrtion  which  has  always  been  ^^J^  and  facihtate  the  convocation  of  a  Gen- 

enjoyed  in  the  Beibrmed  Church.  eral  Synod,  and  labor  to  induce  the  churches 

They  agreed  further  upon  the   foUowing  ^  general  to  demand  it    Tbe  other  par^  fa- 

articles  *  vored  the  organization  of  a  regular  unofficial 

I.  We'iecogniao  in  Jesus  Christ  and  hia  »crifloe  for  ^^f,^  without  regard  to  the  Liberal  party,  but 
fallen  man  the  foundation  and  aouroe  of  our  whole  aal-  without  surrendering  the  nope  of  securing  an 
vation.  official  Synod.    The  latter  course  was  resolved 

II.  We  hold  that  the  Christian  life  la  begotten  in  us  npon,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  ^'  that,  in 
by  the  Wcnrd  of  God,  whidib  ever  living  and  c^^  two  years,  unless  the  Reformed  Church  of 
m  itself  the  power  to  quicken  faith  and  love  in  the  •!?,«„  JL  i,  J?  iv^^«  ,.i.^<wi  .,» j^.  Uo  .^<»,i..  .»»^ 
heart,  througfithe  Holy  Ghoet.  France  has  been  placed  under  its  regular  syno- 

m.  We  db  not  legaid  the  visible  Chureh  aa  com-  ^^  regime^  a  new  nnofficial  Synod  be  called  "; 
mensumte  and  identical  with  the  invisible  Churchy  and  **  that  the  permanent  commission  shall  con- 
according  to  the  Roman  tiieory,  nor  do  we  thmk  that  yoke  a  new  session  of  the  present  Synod  before 
to  this  world  the  invisible  Church  am  be  wparatcd  ^  j  f  ^^^  jf  ^^  gj^jj  j^^  ^^  | 
fVom  the  visible,  according  to  the  theory  of  pietism  •»i'«»w  v*  ««*^^«wi>,  u. »»«»«»»  ju^«j  i.uc»v  »•« 
and  false  apiritualism ;  but,  while  we  do  not  identify  cnmstances  render  it  necessary.  Regulations 
them,  we  do  not  in  our  views  separate  them.  were  adopted  for  the  formation  of  particular 

lY.  We  hold  that  in  the  use  of  the  holy  sacraments  unoffidal  Synods  in  the  several  conscriptions, 

the  CTiMje  ngnifled  by  the  outward  signs  is  miparted  and  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  General 

to  those  who  truly  believe :  but  that  those  who  come  o-^,^       a*ii.«>«;««  ^^  ♦i>inA»#^.<.:^n  »v#  iq»7q 

to  these  holy  sac^ents  without  fkith  receive  only  Bynod.    Adhesion  to  the  Confession  of  1875^ 

the  outward  elements  unto  condemnation.  ^^  mA^e  an  indispensable  condition  of  partid- 

V.  We  have  come  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  fhot  pation  in  these  acts;  but  nnofficial  minorities 

that  the  Christian  life  is  something  broader  and  deeper  of  churches  which  have  separated  from  official 

than  Itemwiifcstations  m  conscious  experience,  churches  because  of  their  rationalism,  and  their 
VL  We  hold  the  doctrme  of  justification  thromrh  *'**"*  *^^  w«;v«uoo  w  wij»*  i»ivuojumu,  auu  w^u. 
true  fhith  in  Jesus  Christ,  acoo^ing  to  which  oSy  P^to"*.  ^  ^^^U  as  official  orthodox  churches 
tbe  satisfaction,  holiness,  and  righteousness  of  Christ  and  their  pastors,  were  recognized  as  constitu- 
ia  our  righteousneso  before  God,  and  that  we  oan  not  ents  of  the  Synods.  The  consideration  of  pro- 
receive  and  api^ly  the  same  to  ourselves  m  any  other  positions  in  reference  to  measures  for  bringing 

'^^flLwXWe'^^^^     of  the  mmisterial  office  ^°  ^l  ^Pf^J^^^  f  ♦?%"«?^"  ^^^"^^^^ 

aoooiding  to  which  the  mmisten  of  the  Church  are  ^M  deferred,  and  the  local  unofficial  Synods 

not  lords  of  fiiith,  but  servants,  messenflers,  heralds,  were  requested  at  their  next  sessions  to  take  the 

watchmen  of  Chriat,  co-workers  with  God,  preach-  subject  into  consideration  and  transmit  their 

OTs^of  the  Word,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteriea  of  ^jjj,^  to  the  permanent  commission,  to  be 

Vin.  We  hold  the  doctrine  of  theuniversal  priest-  communicated  by  it  to  the  next  Synod.   A  per- 

hood  of  believers,  over  against  all  Bomanisnfftendra-  manent  commission  of  nine  members  was  ap- 

cics  topriestlv  power;  while  we  also  aaseitthe  proper  pointed,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  execut- 

nwarnition  of  the  mmisterial  office  hi  the  Church  of  ^g  the  decisions  of  the  General  Synod,  and  of 

iT^We  affirm  our  confidence  hi  the  truth  of  Prot-  convoking  its  next  meeting.              ^„„^^„ 

estantiam,  over  against  the  erron  of  Rome  on  the  one  REFORMED    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

hand,  and  against  the  errors  of  rationalism  and  infi-  The  following  report  of  the  statistics  of  this 

dcjity  on  the  other.            ,,,,.,          ,  ,,  Church  was  presented  to  the  General  Council 

fion  to  the  Woid  of  God,  which  with  its  heavenlv  ^^  parishes  reportmg,  70 ;  connected  with  the 

licrht  phould  illumine  and  guide  the  opcrotiona  anil  same,  10,459  persons;  Sunday-school  scholars, 

researches  of  reason.  8,026;  Sunday-school  teachers,  787 ;  baptisms. 

The  commission  also  reso/ved  to  recommend  609 ;  confirmations,  899 ;   received  otherwise 

to  the  next  General  Synod  to  take  stops  for  the  than   by  confirmation,  986 ;    total   inoresae, 
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1,834;  .oommunioants,  6,842.  Amoniit  report-  tbe  election  of  Bishop  Richardson;  declared 
ed  for  oarrent  expenses,  $102,068;  General  bis  election,  confirmation,  and  consecration 
and  Missionary  Fond,  $7,938;  Sunday-school  void  and  not  to  be  recognized ;  resolved  that 
offerint]^,  $4,287 ;  for  other  benevolent  par-  tbe  course  of  the  General  Council  in  this  mat- 
poses,  $18«585 ;  total,  $127,828.  Present  value  ter  had  created  an  unexpected  and  insurmount- 
of  church  property,  $940,686.  During  the  year  able  **  obstacle  *'  to  carrying  into  etfect  its  own 
new  congregations  have  been  form^  in  Wil-  recommendation  for  a  compromise  between 
mington,  Del.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  the  two  branches  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Ind.,  and  Cincinnati,  O.  Six  church  buildings  Church  in  Great  Britain ;  and  approved  the 
have  been  opened  and  four  begun  during  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  Bishop  Gregg 
year,  and  27  ministers  have  been  added  to  the  as  justified  l>y  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
clergy  list,  which  now  numbers — ^bishops,  6;  In  June,  1879,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Ussher, 
presbyters,  70 ;  deacons,  24 ;  total,  100.  of  St  Bartholomew's  Church,  Montreal,  with 

The  seventh   General   Council  of  the  Re-  the  congregation   of    the  churdi,  withdrew 

formed  Episcopal  Church  met   in    Chicago,  from  connection  with  the  General  Council  and 

May  28th.   Bishop  W.  R.  Nicholson  was  elected  took  steps  for  uniting  with   the    Reformed 

Presiding  Bishop  for  the  ensuing  year.    Differ-  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Kingdom  un- 

ences  had  prevailed  during  the  year  between  der  Bishop  Gregg.    The  cause  of  this  action 

Bishop  Gregg  and  his  associates  in  Great  Brit-  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the  Gen- 

ain,  threatening  to  diride  the  Church  in  that  eral  Council  and  the  bishops  with  reference  to 

country.     In  consequence  of   them,  Bi^op  the  Church  in  Canada.    The  Presiding  Bishop, 

Gregg  had  asked  for  letters  of  dismission,  but  after  examining  into  the  trouble,  declarinff  that 

the  General  Committee  had  declined  to  grant  a  crisis  had  arisen  in  the  interests  of  the  Cnnrch 

them.    The  action  of  the  General  Committee  in  the  Dominion,  issued  a  pastoral  letter  call- 

was  approved,  and  the  members  of  the  Church  ing  a  representative  ctmvention  of  the  churches 

in  England  were  advised  to  meet  together  in  in  Canada  to  meet  at  Ottawa,  July  80th,  for 

(General  Synod  and  '^  retrace  steps  " ;  for  the  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Synod  and  nomi- 

better  success  of  which  the  Council  advised  nating  a  Bishop.  The  Convention  was  attended 

**  that  all  correspondence  be  mutudly  surren-  by  the  delegates  of  eleven  churcheH  in  Nova 

dered  for  destruction  which  bears  on  the  ex-  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec, 

isting  differences;  that  the  said  Synod  be  pre-  Bishop  Latane  was  chosen  to  preside.    A  com- 

sided  over  by  a  temporary  presiding  officer ;  mittee  of  three  presbyters  and  three  laymen  was 

that  the  brethren  do  then  choose  a  Bishop  to  appointed  to  frame  a  constitution  for  a  Synod 

preside  over  their  deliberations,  and  then  pro-  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 

oeed  to  organize  their  Synod  and  declare  abro-  Convention  for  approval.    The  Presiding  Bish- 

gated  all  canons,  rules,  and  regulations  which  op  and  the  (General  Committee  were  requested 

are  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  "  to  take  steps  to  have  a  Bishop  elected,  or 

this  Church,  and  substitute  therefor  such  others  make  provision  that  one  of  the  present  bishops 

as  in  the  wisdom  of  the  assembled  brethren  may  be  assigned  to  the  special  charge  and  care  of  the 

be  determined  on  as  constitutional."   The  Syn-  Reformed  Episcopal  churches  in  the  Dominion 

od  under  Bishop  Sugden  was  recognized  as  of  Canada  until  the  proposed  Synod  for  Cana- 

the  true  Synod  of  the  Church  in  Great  Britain,  da  be  organized  and  nominate  its  own  Bishop." 

Several  alterations  in  the  Prayer-Book,  which  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the 

were  chiefiy  of  a  verbal  character,  or  intended  Convention  were  satisfied  to  remain  in  the 

to  make  the  position  of  the  Church  in  respect  present  position  of  the  Canadian  churches  with 

to  ritual  more  clear,  were  approTed  for  nnal  regard  to  the  General  Council,  and  deprecat- 

submission  to  the  next  General  Council.    Two  ing  any  separation  from  the  Reformed  Episco^ 

reports  from  a  committee  respecting  the  epis*  pal  Church  as  it  was  originally  organized  by 

oopate  came  to  this  meeting  from  the  previous  the  late  Bishop  Cummins.    An  annual  conven- 

meeting  of  the  General  Council.   The  majority  tion  of  the  Canaflian  churches  was  decided 

report  recommended  that  the  Synods  be  an-  upon,  the  next  one  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 

thorized  to  nominate  their  bishops  for  ap-  Montreal  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  1880, 

proval  and  confirmation  by  the  General  Conn-  and  to  be  composed  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 

oil ;  the  minority  report  recommended  that  the  Church  in  the  Dominion,  including  deacons 

right  to  appoint  the  bishops  be  vested  in  the  who  are  engaged  in  church  work,  and  one  lay 

General  Council.    The  nommation  of  the  Rev.  delegate  from  each  parish,  with  one  additional 

A.  S.  Richardson  by  the  Synod  of  Great  Britain  delegate  for  every  fifty  communicants  in  the 

was  confirmed.    The  Rer.  P.  F.  Stevens  was  parish^ 

elected  Bishop  for  the  special,  and  the  Rev.  J.  REFUNDING  THE   NATIONAL  DEBT. 

A.  Latane  for  the  general,  missionary  Jurisdic-  The  refunding  of  the  national  debt  for  the  par* 

tion  of  the  South.  pose  of  securing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  or  ex- 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Episco-  tending  the  period  of  pajrment  has  from  time 

Sal  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  ^undor  to  time  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  ever 

lishop  Gregg),  at  its  meeting  held  in  Sidcup,  since  the  organization  of  the  Government  under 

Kent,  in  Jolyi  1879,  condemned  the  action  of  tbe  Constitution  in  1789. 

tbe  General  Council  in  America  in  confirming  The  Confederation  of  States  which  preceded 
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that  organization  felt  severely  its  lack  of  provision  and  report  it  to  tlie  House  attire  next 
power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  session.  In  obedienoe  to  the  resolution,  on  the 
General  Grovemment.  The  Congress  of  the  9thofJannarj,  1790,  Alexander  Hamilton,  then 
Confederation  on  the  18th  of  April,  1788,  nr-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitted  to  the 
gently  recommended  to  the  States  the  estab-  House  the  tirst  of  his  famous  reports  on  the 
lishmeqt  of  permanent  funds  for  the  liquida-  public  credit,  in  which  he  recommended  that 
tion  of  its  debt,  or,  at  least,  for  the  payment  the  entire  indebtedness,  both  State  and  general, 
of  the  interest  thereon.  The  scheme  recom*  be  consolidated  into  a  new  loan  of  such  char- 
mended  was  that  of  clothing  ^^  the  United  aoter  and  u|>on  such  conditions  as  would  main- 
States  in  Congress  assembled  "  with  power  to  tain  unquestioned  the  good  faith  of  the  nation, 
levy  duties  on  imported  goods,  but  it  was  not  and  make  no  change  in  the  rights  of  the  cred- 
adopted  by  the  States  so  as  to  make  it  opera-  itors  without  their  consent.  The  adoption  of 
tive.  Recourse  was  theo  had  to  requisitions  the  new  Constitution,  coupled  with  the  belief 
on  the  States,  but,  no  response  being  made  at  home  and  abroad  that  some  satisfactory  pro- 
thereto,  both  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  vision  would  be  made  for  the  several  debts,  bad 
debt  were  left  wholly  unprovided  for.  already  caused  a  great  advance  in  their  mar- 

The  debt  outstanding  in  1789  was  made  ketvalue,  to  the  advantage  of  the  holders,  many 

np  of  foreign  and  domestic  loans  contracted  of  whom  had  paid  therefor  a  less  sum  than  the 

under  the  Confederation,  and  of  the  debts  of  arrearages  of  interest  amounted  to.    Notwith- 

the  several  States  incurred  in  their  individual  standing  this  advance  in  value,  there  was  but  lit- 

oapacities,  on  all  of  which  large  arrearages  of  tie  opposition  to  providing  for  the  domestic  debt, 

interest  had  accrued.   The  unpaid  foreign  debt  and  there  had  been  none  to  pajring  the  foreign ; 

contracted  by  the  Confederation  consisted  of  but  the  proposed  assumption  by  the  Union  of 

the  following  loans  (all  at  6  percent,  except  the  the  State  debts  met  with  bitter  criticism  and 

French  loan  of  1779,  which  was  at  4) :  created  much  angry  feeling,  as  some  of  the 

FrtD«hloanofiTT6 $168,688  89  States  were  largely  indebted  to  the  General 

»•      ••  of  1777 8,««7,ooooo  Government,  while  others  had  balances  due 

••      "   of  1782 .*.*!.*;.*!.'.*.';..*.'!!.'.'.*.*.' .'!!.'    io^ooooo  therefrom,  and  no  plan  was  proposed  for  an 

Bpniah  loan  of  1781*. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.*. '.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'. '/.'.'.'.'      'i74^oi7  18  equitable  adjustment  of  these  differences.   The 

Holland  loan  or  17^ ''soo'ooo  00  recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  thouffh  ouce 

»*      "   of  17S7. *.*.'.'.*.*. '.*.'.'. *.'.*. *.*.'.*.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.      400^000  00  rejected  by  the  House,  were  finally  adopted, 

»•   of  1788 ^.000  00  and  were  embodied  in  the  act  approved  Au- 

Totai  principal $  10,098,706  09  «^^^  *»  ^790,  which  provided  for  the  refund- 
On  thia  then  were  dae  arrearages  of  interest  to  ing  of  the  debts  in  the  following  manner : 

Januaiy  1, 1790,  amounting  to 1,760,977  58  y^^  ^^^  payment  of  the  foreign  debt  and 

Hakinff  a  total  foreiirn  debt  at  that  date  cf  $11,338,988  60  the  interest  thereou,  the  President  was  au- 

Thew  was  also  a  debt  due  foreign  offlcere  who  thorized  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  $12,- 

iurSZiflcal^  000,000.  the  right  to  reimlmrse  the  amount 

ineto 186,988  78  within nfteen  years  being  reserved;  and  under 

^'^^i^.^IZS^                   11,919  89  ^»  authority  the  f  oUowTng  loami  were  issued  : 

,     „  •   ^.o^^wu.  ,A     Loan  of  1790,  Holland $1,900,000 

ln«n 8198,209  10        ».    of  Bfareh.  1791,  Holland 1.000,000 

•m.     ^     ^  M^  ^    ,  #*u   J        ^  ^^     ^  **    ofSeptember,  1791,  Holland 9,i0O,tiC0 

Theeettmatedprindpalofthedomeatledeblat  »»    of  November,  1791,  Antwerp 890,000 

tbattlmeamounteato......... ...♦98,888,180  65        «    of  Decwnber,  1791,  Holtand: 1,900,000 

On  this  ttiearreara«refi  of  Interest  amounted,  aa  .*    of  August,  1799.  Holland 1,180,000 

nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  to. 11,898,69180        »    ©f  IJM,  Holland 400,000 

**    of  179i,  Holland. 1,900,000 


Total  domestio  debt $40,906,809  45 


Total $9,400,000 


There  were  also  seTpral  arrears  and  claims 

afftttest  the  late  Oovernment,oatotandinff  and    ^^^^^  ^  These  loans  bore  interest  at  varfous  rates, 

.ubs«,uenUydl«d«nC«l,-nountingto _»4fl0,j9jjj  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^   ^^^  ^^^  g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

AH  these  diflimnt  snms  made  the  entire  debt  wera  made  payable  by  installments  in  from  ten 

of  the  United  Statea  on  januaiyi,  1790....  $58,764,889  67  ^^  fi^^een  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue. 

In  addition  to  this  debt  there  were  the  indi-  The  net  rates  realized  on  them  varied  from  94^ 

vidual  debts  of  the  several  States,  which  had  to  96^  per  cent. 

been  incurred  in  the  common  d^ense  of  the  For  the  payment  of  the  domestic  debt  a  loan 

country,  the  precise  amount  and  character  of  to  its  full  amount  was  authorized,  payable  in 

which  could  not  be  then  ascertained.    It  was  the  different  certificates  and  bills  of  credit 

estimated  by  Hamilton  at  that  time  to  be  in  which  had  theretofore  been  issued  by  the  Gen- 

the  aggregate  about  $25,000,000.  eral  Government  in  settlement  of  the  principal 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1789,  the  House  and  interest  of  the  indebtedness  which  had 

of  Representatives  resolved  as  follows :  **  That  been  incurred  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  of  in- 

the  House  considers  an  adequate  provision  for  dependence.    The  stock  issued  upon  this  loan 

the  support  of  the  public  credit  as  a  matter  of  was  of  three  kinds :  1.  Stock  in  an  unspecified 

high  importance  to  the  national  honor  and  pros-  amount  bearmg  interest  at  6  per  cenU  per  an- 

parity.'*    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  nnm,  and  subject  to  redemption  by  payments 

aooordingly  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  snob  not  exceeding  in  one  year,  on  account  of  prin- 
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dpal  and  interesti  the  proportion  of  eight  doU 
Ian  apon  a  hondred  of  the  satne  mentioned  in 
the  certificates  of  stock  iseaed.  This  part  of 
the  loan  was  conmionlj  known  as  the  ^'  six  per 
cent,  stock  of  1790."  2.  Stock  in  an  unspeci- 
fleU  amount  bearing  interest  after  the  jear  1800 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  subject  to  re- 
demption in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
rates  as  the  preceding  class.  This  stock  was 
known  as  the  **  deferred  six  per  cents."  8. 
Stock  also  in  an  unspecified  amount  bearing 
faiterest  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  subject  to 
redemption  whenever  provision  should  be  made 
by  law  for  that  purpose.  This  was  known  as 
the  ^*  three  per  cent,  stock."  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  six  per  cent,  stock  and  the  deferred 
stock  were  each  in  fact  an  annuity  of  eight 
dollars  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  and 
some  months.  Of  such  sums  as  were  sub- 
scribed to  the  loan,  and  paid  in  goyemment 
certificates  and  bills  of  credit  representing  the 
principal  of  the  domestic  debt,  subscribers 
were  to  receive  two  thirds  in  the  **six  per 
cent  stock  of  1790,"  and  one  third  in  the 
''deferred  six  per  cents."  For  such  sums  as 
were  subsoribea  to  the  loan  and  paid  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  domestic  debt  computed  to  Decem- 
ber 81, 1790,  or  in  indents  of  interest,  subscrib- 
ers were  to  receive  ^'  three  per  cent,  stock  ** 
in  the  full  amount  so  subscribed  and  paid.  For 
the  payment  of  the  assumed  State  debts  a  loan 
of  $21,600,000  was  authorized,  payable  by  the 
subscribers  in  the  principal  ana  interest  of  the 
State  certificates  to  the  amounts  set  forth  in  the 
table  below,  which  shows  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  issued  in  the  redemption  of  the  debt 
of  each  State,  and  the  amounts  actually  issued. 
Of  sums  subscribed  to  the  last- mentioned  loan 
and  paid  in  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
State  certificates,  the  subscribers  were  to  re- 
ceive four  ninths  in  ''six  per  cent  stock  of 
1790,"  two  ninths  in  "  deferred  six  per  cents," 
and  three  ninths  in  "three  per  cent  stock." 
The  law  also  provided  that  books  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  issued  for  the  redemption 
of  the  domestic  and  assumed  debt  should  be 
open  for  one  year  from  October  1, 1790,  and 
fixed  a  limit  (stated  in  the  table  below)  to  which 
the  assumed  debt  of  each  State  would  be  re- 
ceived for  the  new  stock  issued. 

The  conversions  authorized  were  rapidly 
made,  and  thus  were  completed  the  first  fund- 
ing operations  of  the  Government ;  and  while 
perhaps  in  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts 
exact  justice  was  not  done  in  every  instance, 
the  plan  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  as 
equitable  as  any  proposed.  The  honorable  and 
satisfactory  a^ustment  of  these  debts  raised  the 
credit  of  the  country  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
gave  the  young  republic  an  enviable  reputation 
for  a  far-seeing  and  honest  public  policy. 

Under  this  authority  there  were  issued  of 
the  severid  stocks  amounts  as  follows : 

Oftlxp«roeBti |SO,06a,807  T5 

OfdeferradsUp^roenU 14,649398  70 

or  three  per  oaou I0Ji8,Tftl  01 

TMik $«4.4d6^4n0S 

VOL.  XIX. — 48     A 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  an- 
thorized  to  be  assumed  in  the  redemption  of  the 
debt  of  each  State,  and  the  amount  assumed : 


STATES. 

A».«i..lb«M. 

A««tM— . 

Kew  Hftinpsbtre 

MiMecfauMttfi. ....  . .  ^ . , 

$800,000  00 

4,000,000  00 

S00,000  00 

i,eoo,uoo  00 

1,800,000  00 

000,000  00 

i,90Q,000  00 

S00,000  00 

600,000  00 

S,600,000  00 

9,400,000  00 

4,000,000  00 

800,000  00 

$89S,000  61 
8,081,788  OS 

BhodelsUnd 

Coaoectteat 

New  York 

800,000  00 
1,600,000  00 
1,188,T1«  09 

New  Jereey 

006,808  70 

PennsylvsDlm 

777,088  48 

I>elAware 

00,161  60 

MaryUnd 

517,491  OS 

Ylfirln^*'id  Kentoekr.. 
North  CbiollM 

9,984,416  00 

1,798,608  80 

8,999,601  78 

OcorgU. 

846,080  18 

Total 

$81,000,000  00 

$18,871,787  47 

While  the  stock  issued  under  this  act  was  ex- 
changed at  par  for  the  several  issues  mentioned, 
the  holders  of  the  domestic  debt  and  debts  of 
the  States  did  not  in  fact  obtain  par  in  coin 
for  the  stocks  converted  by  them  into  the  new 
issue,  as  Uie  market  value  of  the  latter  did 
not  at  once  reach  par.  From  the  purchases 
which  were  made  rrom  time  to  time  by  the 
Sinidng  Fund  Commissioners,  the  following 
table  luks  been  prepared,  showing  the  approxi- 
mate market  value  of  $100  of  these  issues  from 
1790  to  1795  inclusive : 


DATKi 


Deotmber,  1790. 
Beeember.  1791. 

April,  17M 

April,  1798 

December,  1798. 

Ma7,17»4 

April,  1790 


SbipWMBlfc 

SIsparcMli 

$70  00 

$80  00 

90  00 

45  00 

100  00 

88  00 

87  00 

08  00 

90  00 

57  00 

90  00 

66  00 

IGOOO 

69  00 

$81  00 
46  00 
60  00 
60  OJ 
51  00 
60  00 
60  00 


It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  amount  of  $12,- 
000,000  of  foreign  loan  authorized  to  be  issued, 
only  $9,400,000  was  sold,  and  that  was  sold  at  a 
discount,  as  has  been  stated,  of  from  8  to  Si  per 
cent  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  proceeds 
was  necessarily  applied  to  the  extinguishment 
of  accumulated  interest,  they  were  not  suflScient 
to  complete  the  redemption  of  the  amount  out- 
standing; and  on  January  20, 1796,  the  entire 
foreign  debt  was  found  to  be  $18,745,879.68 
--an  increase  since  1790  of  $1,887,221.61.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  therefore,  asked  authority  to  issue  an 
additional  loan  for  the  purpose  of  funding  that 
amount,  which  authority  was  given  by  Con- 
gress in  an  act  approved  March  8,  1796.  This 
act  authorized  the  issue  of  a  loan  receivable  by 
way  of  exchange  in  equal  sums  of  the  principal 
of  the  foreign  debt,  and  provided  that  any  sum 
so  subscril^d  and  paid  should  bear  interest 
equal  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  was  then 
payable  on  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  so 
exchanged,  together  with  an  addition  of  one 
half  per  centum  per  annum,  this  extra  interest 
being  added  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  par- 
ties to  surrender  the  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness which  they  then  held. 

It  appears  that  no  arrangement  could  be  ef- 
fected for  refunding  the  portion  of  the  debt 
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held  in  Holland ;  but  for  that  held  in  France  sabsoription  should  be  opened  in  the  United 

a  new  loan  was  issued  as  follows :  five  and  a  States  and  at  London  and  Amsterdam,  to  the 

halfper  cent,  stock,  $1,848,900;  four  andabalf  full  amount  of  the  old  six  per  cent,  deferred 

per  cent,  stock,  $176,000 ;  in  all,  $2,024,900.  and  three  per  cent,  stocks.    For  sabscriptions 

The  issno  of  this  stock  closed  the  acooont  of  in  the  old  sixes  or  deferred  stocks,  a  new  six 

the  French  debt,  which  hj  these  transactions  per  cent,  stock  was  to  be  issued  for  the  par 

became  merged  in  the  domestic  debt  of  the  value  of  the  unredeemed  amount  of  each  cer- 

Umted  States.    Redemptions  of  the  remainder  tificate.    The  interest  on  the  new  stock  waa 

of  the  foreign  debt  began  in  the  year  1807,  and  to  be  payable  quarterly,  and  the  stock  was  to  be 

were  completed  in  1815.  subject  to  redemption  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

The  next  refunding  operation  of  the  Govern-  United  States.    No  partial  reimbursement  was 

ment  was  in  1807.  to  be  made  on  any  certificate,  and  six  months* 

On  January  1,  1806,  there  remained  out-  public  notice  was  to  be  given  of  any  intend- 

standing  of  the  old  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  ed  reimbursement    For  subscriptions  in  three 

stocks  about  $31,800,000,  and  of  the  three  per  per  cent,  stock,  certificates  equal  to  65  per 

cents  (nominal  value)  about  $19.050,000 ;  total,  cent  of  its  principal  were  to  be  issued,  beannff 

$50,850,000.    Of  these  stocks  the  six  per  cent  an  interest  of  6  per  cent,  payable  quarterly,  and 

and  deferred  were  redeemable  at  the  annual  rate  reimbursable  only  with  the  assent  of  the  holder, 

of  eight  dollars  per  hundred  of  principal  and  in-  and  after  all  the  eight  and  four  and  a  half  per 

eres^  as  before  stated.   Under  this  arrangement  cent,  stocks,  as  well  as  the  stock  to  be  issued 

these  stocks  sold  in  England,  where  a  very  large  by  virtue  of  the  act  in  exchange  for  the  old 

proportion  of  them  was  held,  at  about  95  per  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  had  been 

cent,  on  the  unredeemed  amount  of  each  cer-  redeemed.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  act 

tificate,  while  the  three  per  cents,  which  were  created  two  kinds  of  stocks,  one  reimbursable 

redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  the  other 

had  a  market  value  of  about  60  per  cent  of  only  after  a  certain  period  and  with  the  assent 

their  nominal  value.     Secretary  Gallatin  in  of  the  holder.    To  distinguish  these  stocks, 

1807  proposed  that  in  exchange  for  all  the^e  the  first  were  called  **  exchanged,"  the  other 

stocks  a  common  six  per  cent  stock  should  be  **  converted  "  six  per  cents.    There  was  issued 

offered  to  the  pnblic  creditors ;  the  old  six  per  of  the  *^ exchanged"  sixes,  $6,294,051.12;  of 

cent  and  deferred  stocks  to  be  received  at  the  the  "convened,"  $1,659,850.70;  total, $8,158,-' 

par  vaJue  of  the  unredeemed  amount,  and  the  901.82.   It  would  appear  that  the  great  m^jor^ 

three  per  cents  at  about  60  per  cent.    He  ity  of  the  holders  of  the  old  stocks  preferred 

thought  the  exchange  would  be  advantageous  to  them  to  the  new,  and  the  plan  to  relund  was 

creditors,  because,  instead  of  receiving  as  they  a  partial  failure. 

did  quarter-yearly  a  small  reimbursement  of  The  next  refunding  took  place  in  1812. 
their  capital,  which  was  in  effect  a  long  annuity.  It  seems  that  by  an  act  approved  March  14, 
they  would  by  the  exchange  receive  the  whole  1812,  Congress  had  authorized  the  issue  of  a 
amount  within  a  much  shorter  time ;  and  be-  loan  of  $11,000,000  at  not  less  than  par,  the 
cause  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  was  al-  certificates  therefor  to  bear  interest  at  6  per 
ways  wortii  less  in  market  than  its  intrinsic  cent,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  defray- 
value,  as  exemplified  by  the  market- rate  of  ing  current  expenses.  On  June  24,  1812,  Sec- 
every  lease  or  estate  less  than  an  absolute  fee.  retary  Gallatin  reported  that  of  this  loan  but 
He  thought  the  exchange  would  also  be  ad-  $6,460,000  had  then  been  subscribed,  including 
yantageous  to  the  Unit^  States,  because  the  $200,000  offered  on  special  contract,  but  not  up 
Government  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  re-  to  that  time  accepted.  He  said  that  the  result 
imburse  the  whole  in  less  than  nine  years,  of  the  loan  was  more  than  doubtful.  ^^  The  old 
instead  of  eighteen ;  and  also  because,  if  cir-  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,"  he  said,  **  are 
onmstances  should  render  a  resort  to  new  loans  two  or  three  per  cent  under  par,  and  any  de- 
necessary,  the  terms  on  which  these  could  be  pression  in  the  public  funds  would  serioualy 
obtained  would  in  a  considerable  degree  depend  affect  the  sales  of  the  residue  of  the  new  loan, 
on  the  price  of  existing  stocks.  It  was  there-  Nor  does  it  appear  eligible  without  an  absolute 
fore  desirable  that  that  species  the  price  of  necessity  to  give  a  premium  or  additional  in* 
which  had  a  tendency  to  regulate  that  of  all  terest  in  order  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  that 
others  should  be  as  high  as  circumstances  would  residue.  For,  as  it  would  be  Just  in  that  case 
admit,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the  six  per  cent,  to  place  the  first  subscribers  on  the  same  foot- 
and  deferred  stocks  sold  at  less  than  their  in-  ing,  the  charge  to  the  public  would  be  mor« 
trinsic  value.  A  conversion  of  the  three  per  than  double  the  premium  actually  wanted  to 
cent,  stocks,  however,  could  not  be  so  easily  obtain  the  four  and  a  half  millions  which  are 
effected,  they  being  worth  more  in  market  not  yet  subscribed."  He  therefore  suggested 
than  a  six  per  cent,  stock  producing  the  same  a  conversion  of  the  old  six  per  cent,  and  de- 
annual  amount;  and  it  would  therefore  be  ferred  stocks  into  a  new  six  per  cent  stock 
necessary  for  the  United  States  in  converting  not  materially  different  from  that  created  by 
this  stock  to  make  some  sacrifices.  virtue  of  the  act  authorizing  the  loan  of  eleven 

A  law  for  the  purpose  mentioned  was  ap-  millions.    This  he  thought  would  have  a  favor- 
proved  February  18,  1807.    It  provided  that  a  able  effect  on  the  price  of  those  stocks,  and 
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thereby  fHciUtate  the  loan  of  that  year,  and  change  of  six  per  cent  stock,  if  effected  on  the 
prevent  the  neoessitj'  of  applying  in  that  and  Ist  of  January,  1828,  will  produce  an  annual 
Bubiequent  years  the  large  sums  which  must  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
otherwise  be  expended  in  the  reimbursement  from  that  time  to  the  first-mentioned  period,  of 
and  purchase  of  the  public  debt  $240,000,  and  an  aggre^te  saving  through  the 
An  act  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  conver-  whole  period  of  $2,160,000.  If  the  whole  of 
sion  of  the  old  six  per  cent  and  deferred  stocks,  the  seven  per  cent,  stock  should  be  exchsAged, 
as  recommended  by  the  Secretary,  was  approved  the  saving  will  be  considerably  increased." 
July  6, 1812.  It  provided  that  a  subscription  to  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  a  five  per 
the  full  amount  of  the  old  six  per  cent  and  de-  cent,  stock  to  be  exchanged  for  those  bearmg 
f  erred  stocks  should  be  proposed  to  the  proprie-  an  interest  of  6  and  7  per  cent  was  approved 
t^rs  thereof,  for  which  purpose  books  were  to  AprU  20,  1822.  It  authorized  the  opening  of 
be  opened  at  the  Treasury  and  the  offices  of  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of  twelve  mil- 
the  Commissioners  of  Loans  on  the  1st  day  of  lions  of  dollars  of  the  seven  per  cent  stock  and 
October  next  ensuing,  to  continue  open  until  of  the  six  per  cent  stock  of  1812,  and  for  four- 
March  17, 1813,  the  fourteen  last  days  of  each  teen  millions  of  six  per  cent  stocks  of  the  years 
quarter  excepted.  For  such  part  of  the  amount  1818,  1814^  and  1815.  For  the  six  per  cent, 
of  the  old  six  per  cent  and  deferred  stocks  sub-  stocks  of  the  years  1812,  1818, 1814,  and  1815, 
scribed  and  surrendered  as  should  remain  unre-  subscribed  and  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
deemed  on  the  day  of  subscription  the  subscrib-  the  subscribers  were  to  receive  certificates  of 
ers  were  to  receive  certificates  of  United  States  United  States  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per 
stocks,  bearing  interest  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  cent  payable  quarterly,  reimbursable  one  third 
payable  quarterly,  from  the  first  day  of  the  quar-  at  any  time  after  December  81, 1880,  one  third 
ter  in  which  the  subscription  was  made.  The  at  any  time  after  December  81,  1881,  and  the 
certificates  were  to  be  reimbursable  at  the  plea-  remainder  at  any  time  after  December  81, 1882. 
Bare  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  after  De-  For  the  sums  subscribed  in  the  seven  per  cent, 
cember  81, 1824 ;  but  no  reimbursement  was  to  stock,  certificates  were  to  be  issued  bearing  an 
be  made  except  for  the  whole  amount  of  stock  interest  of  6  per  cent,  payable  quarterly,  re- 
standing  at  the  time  to  the  credit  of  any  one  deemable  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  United  States  at 
proprietor,  nor  until  after  at  least  six  months*  any  time  after  December  81,  1883.    The  funds 

Snbiic  notice  of  the  intended  reimbursement  pledged  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
Fothing  in  the  act  was  to  be  construed  to  alter,  and  principal  of  the  stocks  which  might  be  sub- 
abridge,  or  impair  the  rights  of  those  creditors  scribed  or  exchanged  were  to  remain  pledged 
of  the  United  States  who  did  not  subscribe  for  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  of 
the  exchanged  stock.  Under  this  act  $2,984,-  the  stock  to  be  created  under  this  act.  The 
746.72  were  subscribed  in  old  six  per  cent  and  Oommissioners  uf  the  Sinking  Fund  were  to 
deferred  stocks,  and  exchanged  for  certificates  pay  out  of  the  said  fund  the  interest  which 
of  the  new  stock.  might  become  due  on  the  stock,  and  to  pur- 
The  next  effort  in  refunding  was  an  abortive  chase  the  certificates  from  time  to  time  as  they 
attempt  in  1822  to  exchange  a  stock  bearing  purchased  other  evidences  of  the  public  debt ; 
an  interest  of  5  per  cent  for  a  part  of  the  six  and  so  much  of  the  fund  as  might  oe  necessary 
and  seven  per  cents  due  in  the  years  1825  and  was  appropriated  for  the  redemption,  and  was  to 
1826.  The  stocks  due  and  redeemable  in  those  continue  appropriated  until  tne  whole  of  the 
years  amounted  altogether  to  the  sum  of  $89,-  stock  createa  was  reimbursed.  Nothing  in  the 
819,700,  a  sum  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  act  was  to  be  construed  to  alter,  abridge,  or 
surplus  revenues  to  meet;  and  the  Secretary  impair  the  rights  of  such  public  creditors  as 
of  the  Treasury,  W.  H.  Crawford,  therefore  did  not  subscribe. 

proposed,  in  his  report  of  December  21, 1821,  This  attempt  to  effect  an  exchange  of  stocks 

to  offer  in  exchange  for  $24,000,000  in  these  almost  entirely  fiuled,  as  only  a  very  small  sum 

stocks  a  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  was  subscribed  and  exchanged  for  the  five  per 

and  having  a  longer  time  to  run.    He  said:  cent  stock.    The  Secretary,  in  his  report  on 

"  As  the  current  value  of  the  five  per  cent,  the  state  of  the  finances  for  1828,  said  that  the 

stock  created  during  the  last  and  present  years  entire  amount  exchanged  under  the  act  had 

exceeds  that  of  the  seven  per  cent  stock,  and  been  $56,704.77,  as  follows : 

of  the  six  per  cent  stocks  of  1812  and  1818,  it         six  p«r  orat  »took  of  isis  (nmt  hM) tnjfii  n 

is  presumed  that  the  holders  of  these  stocks  tl^^^^^'^l'^ilVM^^^^-   H^H 

wifi  be  disposed  to  exchange  them  for  an  equal  gS?22S{:22d[2i8u{2Sod'£iii).:    iSo  oo 

amount  of  five  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  at  

such  periods  as  to  give  full  operation  to  the  ^  ■" •w*^^  " 

sinking  fund  as  at  present  constituted.    Accord-  The  next  refunding  transactions  occurred  in 

ing  to  this  view  of  the  subject^  twenty-four  mil-  1824. 

lions  of  the  stocks  which  will  be  redeemable  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  W.  H.  Craw- 

in  the  years  1825  and  1826  may  be  exchanged  ford,  in  his  report  to  the  Senate  December  81, 

for  five  per  cent  stock,  redeemable,  one  third  1828,  gave  a  very  favorable  view  of  the  public 

on  the  Ist  of  January,  1881,  and  one  third  on  finances,  estimating  the  revenue  of  1824*  at 

the  same  days  of  1882  and  1888.    This  ex-  $18,650,000,  and  the  balance  which  would  be 
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Sn  the  Treasury  January  1, 1825,  at  $9,792,71 6.*  GoTemment  at  any  time  after  December  81, 
41.  He  said :  ^*  Under  existing  laws  there  is  1831 ;  the  money  borrowed  to  be  applied,  to- 
no  probability  that  any  portion  of  the  balance  gether  with  the  money  in  the  Treasury,  to 
remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  Janu-  pay  off  and  discharge  such  part  of  the  six  per 
ary,  1824,  or  of  the  sia^plus  which  may  accrue  cent,  stock  of  the  year  1812  as  was  redeem- 
during  that  year,  can  be  applied  to  the  dis-  able  after  January  1,  1825.  The  Bank  of  the 
charge  of  the  public  debt  until  the  1st  of  Jan-  United  States  was  to  be  allowed  to  lend  the 
uary,  1825 ;  yet  it  is  not  deemed  conducive  to  money  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  Secretary 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation  that  so  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  raise  the 
large  an  amount  should  be  drawn  from  the  money  by  selling  certificates  of  stock,  not  un- 
hands of  individuals  and  suffered  to  lie  inactive  der  par.  Section  8  proposed  a  subscription  to 
in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
the  high  rate  of  interest  of  the  great  amount  of  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  year  1818,  for  which 
debt  which  becomes  redeemable  on  the  1st  of  purpose  books  were  to  be  opened  at  the  Trea- 
January,  1825,  renders  it  inexpedient  for  the  sury  and  the  several  loan  offices  respectively. 
Government  to  apply  to  other  objects  any  por-  the  subscription  to  be  effected  by  a  transfer  to 
tions  of  the  means  which  it  may  possess  of  the  United  States  of  the  credits  standing  to 
making  so  advantageous  a  reimbursement.  It  the  subscribers  on  the  books,  and  by  a  surren- 
is  believed,  however,  that  every  inconvenience  der  of  the  certificates  of  stock  subscribed.  For 
may  be  obviated  if  authority  be  given  for  the  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sum  so  subscribed 
purchase  of  the  seven  per  cent,  stock,  amount-  and  transferred,  certificates  of  stock  were  to 
mg  to  $8,610,000,  during  the  year  1824,  at  such  be  issued  bearing  an  interest  of  4^  per  cent., 
rates  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  public  in-  and  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
t^rest.  As  it  is  now  certain  that  the  Gt>vem-  States,  one  half  at  any  time  after  December 
ment  will  possess  ample  means  to  redeem  that  81,  1882,  and  the  remainder  at  any  time  after 
stock  on  the  1st  of  January,  1825,  it  is  pre-  December  81,  1838.  The  same  funds  already 
sumed  that  the  holders  will  be  willing  to  dis-  pledged  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
pose of  it  during  the  interval  at  a  fair  price;  est  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal  of 
and  as  a  gradual  conversion  of  it  into  money,  the  six  per  cent,  stocks  of  1812  and  1818  was 
at  such  times  and  in  such  portions  as  would  be  to  remain  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
most  favorable  to  its  reinvestment,  would  be  cipal  and  interest  of  the  stocks  to  be  created 
most  advantageous  to  the  moneyed  transao-  under  this  act ;  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of 
tions  of  the  community,  it  is  presumed  that  it  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  holders."  He  cause  to  be  applied  annually  such  sums  as 
therefore  recommended  that  the  Commission-  might  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  interest, 
ers  of  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be  authorized  Nothing  contained  in  the  act  was  to  be  con- 
to  purchase  the  seven  per  cent,  stock  during  stmed  to  impair  the  rights  of  such  creditors  of 
the  ensuing  year  at  the  following  rates  above  the  United  States  as  did  not  choose  to  sub- 
the  principal  of  the  sum  purchased :  1.  For  scribe  to  the  loans.  Under  this  act  $5,000,000 
all  stock  purchased  before  the  1st  of  April  were  borrowed  at  par,  and  under  section  8  of 
following,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $1.25  on  the  act  the  sum  of  $4,454,727.94  was  sub- 
every  $100,  in  addition  to  the  interest  due  on  scribed  in  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  exchanged 
such  stock  on  that  day.  2.  For  all  stock  pur-  for  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  4i  per  cent 
chased  between  the  first  of  April  and  the.last  Another  attempt  at  refunding  was  made  in 
of  July,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  75  cents  on  1825. 

every  $100,  in  addition  to  the  interest  dae  on  Upon  the  convening  of  Congress  in  Decem- 

the  last-mentioned  day.     He  stated  that  of  ber,  1825,  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  was 

the  $10,881,000  of  six  per  cent,  stock  redeem-  stated  to  be  $88,545,008.88,  redeemable  as  fol- 

able  in  1825,  about  $5,000,000  would  probably  lows : 

be  redeemed  in  that  year,  and  there  would  re-    in  1828,  of  six  p«r  eevts $7,954,970  »s 

main  unredeemed,  after  the  application  of  all    I°JS;-<>I«i*P«'~'"?^JSJ JS'22HSJ  2 

«.!.»  w.^^^..  ^A  4.V     ji  -.   ^  1    r^u    Vt  •     •  In  1827,  ofslxperceDUof  1814. 18.001,487  49 

the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissiojiers    Jn  i^^'  of  six  p«r  cent* ».49oiow  lo 

of  the  Sinking  Fund,  about  $5,881,000.    This    lni88i'offlveperoeDti'. I8,90i  CO 

mm  he  thought  might  be  readily  exchanged  for    Sl^lSJi'^^^n'S'.':".'?!'!':: .:::::::    flKS 

five  per  cent,  stock  redeemable  m  1 888,  and  be    in  1888,  of  ftmr  and  a  half  per  oeoti S,fi5i,i68  78 

recommended  that  provision  should  be  made    Jn  }S?'  ^l  ?^®  p®'^**^*^; ; -•  .15'?S  2 

v.,  i„_  ^^v-L  M  \.      m     In  1884,  of  four  and  a  half  per  cento 1,6H|168  71 

by  law  for  such  an  exchange  of  so  much  of    ini886,offlveperoentB...\7. 4;786;»«80 

the  six   per  cent,  stock   as  should   not  be  re-     At  pleasure,  Ave  per  oenU 7,000.000  00 

deemed  during  the  year  1825.  ^*  p^'^  ^^^  ^  ""*• I8,«w^i  4S 

An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  certain  By  this  statement  it  appears  that,  Sn  the 
stocks  was  approved  May  26,  1824.  It  au-  years  1829  and  1830,  no  part  of  the  public 
thorized  the  President  to  borrow  on  the  credit  debt  was  reimbursable  excepting  $7,000,000 
of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  April  1,  five  per  cents  and  the  three  per  cents ;  but, 
1825,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dol-  as  these  bore  a  less  interest  than  tliat  portion 
IflTs  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  4|-  per  of  the  six  per  cents  of  1813  which  was  re- 
cent, and  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  deemable  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1826,  and 
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wLioh,  for  the  want  of  means,  it  was  thought  the  countrjr  affording  higher  induoementa  to 
coald  not  he  reimbursed  before  the  years  1829  the  investment  of  capital." 
and  1830,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Bfeans  Under  this  act  stock  was  issued  in  the 
believed  it  advisable  to  provide  for  that  por*  amount  of  only  $1,539,386.16. 
tion  by  a  new  stock,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  in-  With  these  transactions  the  refunding  oper* 
terest  and  payable  at  those  periods.  The  com-  ations  of  the  Government  closed,  not  to  be  re- 
mittee therefore  recommenaed  a  new  loan,  or  newed  again  for  many  years.  The  outstanding 
an  exchange  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,000,  at  debt  continued  to  be  reduced  by  redemptiona 
a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  4^  per  cent.,  from  the  surplus  revenues,  until  in  1836  it  was 
reimbursable  in  equal  portions  in  the  years  practically  extinguished.  Subsequently,  how- 
1829  and  1830.  ever,  owing  to  insufficient  revenues  and  the 
An  act  for  t!iis  purpose  was  approved  March  extraordinary  expenses  caused  by  the  Mexican 
8, 1825.  The  first  section  authorized  the  Pres-  war,  a  new  debt  was  incurred,  amounting  on 
ident  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United  June  80,  1861,  to  $90,580,878.72. 
States  a  sum  not  exceeding  $12,000,000,  at  not  The  unprecedented  expenses  incurred  in  the 
exceeding  4|  per  cent,  interest,  $6,000,000  of  war  of  secession,  during  the  four  years  from 
the  principal  to  be  reimbursable  at  the  plea-  1861  to  1865,  were  partly  met  by  the  imposi- 
sure  of  the  Government  at  any  time  after  De-  tion  of  heavy  taxes,  but  largely  by  the  issue 
oember  81,  1828,  and  $6,000,000  at  any  time  of  loans  bearing  various  rates  of  interest  and 
after  December  31,  1829,  the  money  borrowed  having  different  periods  to  run.  Some  of  the 
to  be  applied  to  redeeming  such  part  of  the  earlier  loans  were  redeemed  from  the  proceeds 
six  per  cent  stock  as  was  reimbursable  after  of  loans  subsequently  issued. 
January  1,  1826.  The  Bank  of  the  United  On  August  81,  1865,  when  the  debt  reached 
States  was  to  be  permitted  to  lend  the  sum  its  highest  point,  the  interest-bearing  debt  was 
or  any.  part  thereof,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  made  up  of  loans  bearing  interest  as  follows : 

Treasury  was  authorized  to  raise  the  money         Four  per  oenti $sia,iS7  96 

by  selling  certificates  of  stock,  not  under  par.  fit« par oenta.. '.'.'.* .'.*.' .'!.'.* .'!.'.'*.'.'!     S69,i76j^  65 

Section  3  proposed  a  subscription  to  the  amount  ^yZ'i^^'u^th^ '^  f^tiV,   ^mjrnm  w 

of  $12,000,000  of  the  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  ^              eou.uw,wyjiu 

year  1818,  all  subscriptions  in  this  stock  to  be  ToUI  intere8M)«uri]ig  debt. . . .  •2,S9i,aeo,»4  90 

counted  as  a  part  of  the  $12,000,000  author-  gome  of  these  bonds  were  paid  off,  and 

ized  by  the  act  to  be  borrowed.  For  the  whole  others  were  converted  into  the  five-twenty 

or  any  part  of  the  sum  subscribed  in  money  or  consols  of  1865, 1867,  and  1868,  bearing  6  per 

six  per  cents,  certificates  of  stock  were  to  be  oent.  interest. 

issued  at  not  exceeding  4^  per  cent,  interest,  q^  March  18,  1869,  Congress  passed  an  act 

payable  quarterly,  and  reimbursable  as  pro-  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  in  which  it  is 

vided  for  in  the  first  section.    The  same  funds  declared  that  »*  the  faith  of  the  United  States 

ah-eady  pledged  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  ig  solemnly  pledged  to  payment  in  coin  or  its 

interest  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  princi-  equivalent  of  all  its  interest-beoring  obliga- 

pal  of  the  stock  which  might  be  redeemed  or  tions,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  aathoriz- 

exchanged,  were  to  remain  pledged  for  pay-  jng  their  issue  has  expressly  provided  that  the 

ment  of  the  interest  and  the  reimbursement  of  gnQie  mgy  \yQ  ^g^d  in  lawful  money  or  other 

the  principal  of  the  stock  created  under  this  currency  than  gold  and  silver ;   but  none  of 

*ct.                                          -     J       J     V.  ^^^^  interest-bearing  obligations  not  already 

The  low  rate  of  mterest  offered  made  this  due  should  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  matu- 

loan  a  failure,  as  far  as  borrowing  money  was  rity,  unless  at  such,  time  United  States  notes 

concerned,  and  the  amount  of  stock  exchanged  should  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  option 

under  the  act  was  comparatively  small.    The  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  the  United  States  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  in- 

Dec#iber  22,  1825,  says :  "  The  proper  mear  terest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  could  be 

sures  were  taken  to  execute  this  act,  but  have  sold  at  par  in  coin."    This  act  had  the  effect  of 

prevailed  only  to  a  liuaited  extent.    The  opera-  improving  the  credit  of  the  country,  and,  as  it 

tion  of  exchange,  which  was  first  resorted  to,  was  believed  that  the  outstanding  debt  might 

took  effect  to  the  amount  of  $1,585,138.88,  \^  refunded  into  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of 

and  this  sum,  divided  into  equal  parts,  forms  interest,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  cUsoussed 

the  two  sums  that  now  stand  in  the  general  in  the  succeeding  Congress,  and  an  act  for  the 

table  of  the  debt  as  redeemable  in  the  years  parpose  was  approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled 

1829  and  1830,  while  they  have  also  served  to  «  An  act  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the  na- 

diminish  by  so  much  the  six  per  cent,  stock  of  tional  debt,''  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

1813.     Proposals  for  the  residue  of  the  sum  ^  ^  ^^  j  ^j^  g,„^  ^^  ^.^  ^f  ^^^ 

wanted  were  next  issued,  but  no  offers  were  uiUf>a  of  tht  VniUA  Statet  of  Amerun  in  Om^m 

reoeived.    The  causes  of  the  failure,  it  may  be  amembUdy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trasauiy  is  here- 

presumed,  were  the  low  rate  of  interest  and  by  authorized  to  iMue,inft«umorsum8  not  exceed- 

.hort,  period,  of  redemption  held  out  by  the  ^,^^^'>r^^^^s>''^^v'S^\^^ 

act,   m  conjunction  with  an  activity  m   the  roch  fonn  as  he  may  preecribe,  and  of  denominations 

commercial  and  manufacturing  operations  of  offlftjdoUan,  oraomemnltlpldofthatBttmtiedeeii^ 
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abl«  in  coin  of  the  present  Btandud  vtlue.  et  the 
pleasure  of  the  UniteaStates,  after  ten  yean  noxn  the 
date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  semi- 
annually in  such  ooin  at  the  rate  of  live  per  cent  per 
annum ;  also  a  sum  or  sums  not  ezoeedixiff  in  the  aff- 
gregAte  three  hundnd  million  dollars  of  like  boncb, 
the  same  in  all  respects,  but  payable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  United  States  after  fifteen  yean  from  the  date 
of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum ;  also  a  sum  or  sums 
not  exocedinff  in  the  aggregate  one  thousand  million 
dollan  of  like  bonds,  ue  same  in  all  respects,  but 
payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after 
thirty  yean  from  the  date  of  their  Issue,  and  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum ;  aU 
of  which  said  seyeral  dasaee  of  bonds  and  the  interest 
thereon  shall  be  exempt  ftt>m  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation 
in  any  fonn  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  au- 
thorify ;  and  the  said  bonds  shall  have  set  forth  and 
expressed  upon  their  &oe  the  above  spedfied  condi- 
tions, and  shall,  with  their  coupons,  be  made  payable 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  But  nothing  in 
this  act,  or  in  any  other  law  now  in  foroe,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authoriia  any  increase  whatever  of  the  bond- 
ed debt  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sxonoir  2.  And  b4  U/uHhsrenacM,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authonxed  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  any  of  the  bonds  issued  under  this  act,  at 
not  less  than  their  par  value  for  coin,  and  to  apply  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  the  redemption  of  any  of  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  outstanoing,  and  known  as  five- 
twenty  bonds,  at  their  par  value,  or  he  may  exchange 
the  same  for  such  five-twenty  bonds,  par  for  par ;  but 
the  bonds  hereby  authorized  shall  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  whatsoever.  And  a  sum  not  exceedioji^  one 
nalr  of  one  per  cent  of  the  bonds  herein  authorised  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  expense  of  preparing, 
issuing,  savertisinff,  and  oispoeingof  the  same. 

Sxo.  S.  And  be  u  further  enadMy  That  the  payment 
of  any  of  the  bonds  nereby  authonxed  after  the  e^roira- 
tion  of  the  said  several  terms  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  thirty 
yean,  shall  be  made  in  amounts  to  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his 
discretion^  the  bonds  so  to  be  paid  to  be  distinguished 
and  described  by  the  dates  and numben,  beginning  for 
each  successive  payment  with  the  bonds  of  each  class 
last  dated  and  numbered ;  of  the  time  of  which  in- 
tended payment  or  redemption  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuxy  shall  give  public  notice,  and  the  interest  on 


the  paiticnlar  bonds  so  selected  at  any  time  to  be  paid 
shau  cease  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  fix>m  the 
date  of  such  notice. 

6x0.  4.  And  U  U  further  maded.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized,  with  any 
ooin  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  which  he 
may  lawftilly  apply  to  such  purpose,  or  which  may  be 
derived  from  tiie  Mle  of  any  of  the  bonds,  the  issue  of 
which  is  provided  for  in  this  act,  topay  at  par  and 
cancel  any  six  per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States  of 
the  kind  known  as  five-twenty  bonds,  which  have 
become  or  shall  hereafter  become  redeemable  by  the 
terms  of  their  issue.  But  the  particular  bonds  so  to 
be  paid  and  canceled  shall  in  all  cases  be  indicated 
ana  spedfied  by  class,  date,  and  number,  in  the  order 
of  their  numben  and  issue,  beginning  with  the  first 
numbered  and  issued,  in  puolic  notice  to  be  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy ;  and  in  three  months 
after  the  date  of  such  public  notice  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  so  selected  and  advertised  to  be  paid  shall  cease. 

On  January  20, 1871,  an  act  was  approved 
•mending  the  above,  as  follows : 

Be  U  enaded  hy^  the  SenaU  and  Bavee  of  JZmrvMii- 
iaiwu  of  the  United  StaUe  of  America  %n  (Ungrett 
aeeembledf  That  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized  by 
the  act  approved  July  fourteen,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  authorize  the  refrmding 
of  the  national  debt,'*  to  be  issued  bearing  five  per 
eentum  interest  per  annum,  be,  and  the  same  is,  in- 
creased to  five  hundred  millions  of  dollan,  and  the 
interest  of  any  portion  of  the  bonds  issued  under  said 
act,  or  this  act,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  be  made  jMiyable  ouaiter-yearly : 
J^rovidedy  however^  That  this  act  shall  not  oe  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  increase  of  the  total  amount 
of  bonds  provided  for  by  the  act  to  which  this  act  is 
an  amendment 

At  that  time  there  was  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  sell  any 
of  the  bonds  on  the  terms  fixed  by  the  law, 
as  the  six  per  cent  bonds  which  bore  interest 
in  coin  were  still  selling  in  the  market  at  con- 
siderably below  par. 

On  February  28,  1871,  the  interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  Government  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Statement  ihowing  the  eendition  4^  the  intere%Wbearing  debt  of  the  United  States,  a$  sAoien  hy  the 
booht  of  the  Treaeury  Depcvrtmenty  on  the  close  ofhuiiness,  February  28, 1871, 


Trru  or  loan. 


LoMiof  1858 

Loan  of  F6b^8<1  C81*b) ... 

Orewn  War  Debt 

Loan  of  Jnly  and  Aug.,  1861  CSl's) 

Ffve-twenties  of  1868 

Loan  of  1868  CSra) 

Tan-fi»tl6SoflS64. 

FlT«-twentiM  of  March,  1664 

IlTa<  twentlas  of  Jnoa,  1864 

Flvo-twentlea  of  1860 

ConBolaoflS65 

OonaolBofl867 

Consols  of  1868 

Total 


June  14, 1908. 

Feb.  8, 1861 

Mai«htl861 

JulylTaad  Aag.6, 1861.. 

Feb.  M,  1862 

March  8«  1869. 

March  8, 1864 

Mareh8,1864. 

Jaae80,1864 

Maroh  8,1860. 

March  8, 1865. 

March  8, 1865 

March  8,1865. 


P«' 


5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


After  May  1,1867.. 


After  March  1,1874. 
After  Kov.  1,1860.. 
After  Nov.  1,1869.. 
After  Nov.  1, 1870. . 
After  July  1,1 87u.. 
AfterJoly  1,1872.. 
Alter  July  1, 1878 . . 


WknfAyabk. 


Jan.  1,1874.. 
Dee.  81,  1880. 
July  1,1881.. 
jQne80,1881. 
May  1,1882.. 
Jane  80, 1881. 
March  1,1904. 
Nov.  1.1884.. 
Not.  1, 188ft. . 
Nov.  1,1865.. 
July  1,1885.. 
July  1,1887.. 
July  1,1888.. 


$20,ooaooo 

1S,41&,000 

9A000 

180,818,100 

498,788,800 

70,000,000 
194,067,800 
8.102,600 
102,028,900 
188.112,400 
264.619,700 
888,682,050 

89,668,700 


$1,922,948,700 


The  table  on  page  759  shows  the  market 
price  in  coin,  leas  accrued  interest,  of  the  va- 
rious securities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  1869  to  January  1,  1679,  inclusive, 
and  is  instructive  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
public  credit  at  the  dates  specified.  It  will 
be  seen  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 


the  refunding  act,  July,  1870,  the  five-twenty 
bonds  of  1862,  which  had  been  redeemable 
longer  than  any  other  class  of  bonds,  and 
whioli  would  naturally  be  called  in  first,  were 
wortli  in  the  market  only  $98.80  for  each  $100. 
The  refunding  act  authorized  the  sale  of  the 
five  per  cents  at  not  less  than  par,  and  it  was 
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evident  that  until  the  credit  of  the  coantrj  in  the  Treanuy  of  the  United  States,  would  be  a  Iom 

could  be  considerably  advanced  no  successful  of  interest  for  three  months, 
steps  toward  refunding  under  this  law  could       It  was  further  agreed  that  the  subscriberB 

be  taken.    It  will  also  be  seen  by  that  table  should  receive  as  commissions  whatever  might 

that,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  18,  remain  of  the  half  of  one  per  cent,  allowed  by 

1869,  the  market  value  of  United  States  se-  law  upon  the  $200,000,000  after  paying  the 

curities  uniformly  and  rapidly  increased.    So  cost  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  bonds.    Un- 

rapid  was  this  advauoe  that,  in  February,  }871,  der  this  contract  the  remainder  of  the  $200,- 

it  was  believed  that  sales  of  five  per  cents  could  000,000  offered  was  sold,  and  the  transactions 

be  made ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  that  were  completed  before  the  1st  of  April,  1872. 
month  Secretary  Bout  well  gave  public  notice       On  January  28,  1878,  Secretary  Bout  well 

that  on  and  after  the  6th  of  the  following  made  another  contract  with  certain  bankers, 

March  books  would  be  opened  in  this  country  in  which  they  agreed  to  take  at  least  $10,000,- 

and  in  Europe  for  subscriptions  to  the  bonds  000  of  the  five  per  cent  bonds,  with  a  right  to 

issued  under  the  refunding  act.    All  the  nar-  subscribe  forthe  remaining  $800,000,000.    The 

tional  banks  in  this  country,  and  a  large  num-  other  conditions  of  the  contract  were  substan- 

ber  of  bankers  both  here  and  in  Europe,  were  tially  the  same  as  those  of  the  agreement  above 

authorized  to  receive  subscriptions.    On  the  mentioned. 

1st  of  August  following,  the  subscriptions  to       Under  the  contract  there  were  sold  by  See- 
the new  five  per  cent,  loan  amountea  to  $65,-  retary  Boutwell  $50,000,000  of  the  five  per 
775,550,  mainly  made  by  national  banks,  and  a  cent  bonds, 
like  amount  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  was  retired.        This   arrangement   appears  to  have   been 

Early  in  that  month  an  agreement  was  en-  continued  by  Secretary  Richardson,  Mr.  Bont- 

tered  into  with  certidn  bankers  in  Europe  and  welPs  successor,  who  during  his  term  of  office 

in  the  United  States,  by  the  terms  of  which  sold  under  its  provisions  $51,494,700  of  the 

the  parties  subscribing  had  a  right  to  su'bscribe  five  per  cents,  and  also  sold  in  June,  1874,  to 

fortne  remainder  of  $200, 000,000  of  said  bonds,  other  parties,  by  special  agreement,  for  one 

by  giving  notice  thereof  at  any  time  previous  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  commission,  an  addi- 

to  the  1st  of  April  next  succeeding,  and  by  tional  $6,000,000  of  the  five  per  cent  bonds, 

subscribing  for  $10,000,000  at  once,  and  an  the  subscribers  to  pay  the  accrued  interest  to 

average  of  at  least  $5,000,000  of  bonds  per  date  of  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  called  against 

month  during  the  intervening  time,  subject  to  their  subscriptions,  for  all  of  wliich  six  per 

the  right  of  the  national  banks  to  subscribe  cent,  bonds  were  redred.    He  also,  under  the 

for  $50,000,000  within  sixty  days  from  the  act  of  December  17,  1873,  issued  of  the  five 

25th  day  of  August    It  was  also  agreed  that  per  cents  $18,957,000  in  exchange  for  an  equal 

the  sul^criptions  should  be  made  through  na-  amount  of  the  five  per  cent  loan  of  June  14, 

tional  banks,  and  that  certificates  of  deposit  1868. 

therefor  might  be  issued  by  said  banks  to  the       On  the  2d  of  July,  1874,  Secretary  Bris- 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  that  the  bonds  tow,  successor  to  Secretary  Richardson,  invited 

should  be  lodged  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  sealed  proposals  for  the  balance  of  the  five  per 

United  States  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit ;  cents  which  remained   unsold,  $178,648,800, 

and  that  the  banks  should  be  made  deposita-  and  in  response  thereto  received  various  bids 

ries  for  this  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  aggregating  in  amount  $76,933,650.    Of  these 

the  national  banking  act    Under  this  arrange-  bids  there  were  accepted  $10,118,550,  at  par 

ment  was  initiated  the  plan  by  wliich  the  Gov-  and  above.    The  proposition  of  an  association 

emment  paid  interest  on  the  bonds  called  in  of  bankers  was  also  accepted  for  the  negotia- 

and  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  for  a  period  tion  of  $45,000,000  of  the  bonds,  with  an  op- 

not  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  case,  tion  for  the  balance  of  the  loan ;  the  subscrib- 

Secretary  Boutwell,  in  his  annual  report  to  ers  to  pay  par  and  interest  accrued  to  date  qf 

Congress  for  1871,  explained  the  transaction  mcUurity  of  each  caU^  the  calls  to  be  of  even 

as  f mIows.:  date  with  the  subscription,  and  a  commission 

of  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  to  be  allowed 

By  the  act  establishing  tho  national  banking  system  upon  the  amount  taken,  the  parties  subscrib- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorised  to  make  jnj.  ^q  nay  all  expenses  incurred  in  preparing 
tiiem  depositaries  of  any  pubho  money,  except  receipts  *^  j^^  •  ^^  ^^^  j>^  ^  ^  t^ 
from  customs  l  and  the  act  authormng  the  refunding  .  "  «»"'"6  »*"'  .  X  "f  *  *  t^u^IJI-I!^ 
of  tho  national  debt  directed  the  ^rotary  of  the  in  accordance  with  the  contract  The  contract 
Treasury  to  give  three  months*  notice  of  the  payment  was  renewed  January  29, 1876,  with  conditions 
of  any  bonds  which,  in  such  notice,  might  be  speci-  slightly  modified,  so  that  the  contracting  par- 
fled  and  <»ned  for  payment.  ^In  the  sune  act  it  was  ^j  g  ^^^  allowed  a  commission  of  one  half  of 
provided  that  the  money  peoeived  for  the  new  bonds  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.  :«„*^„^  r^4  ^^^  f^^^u  ^#  ^«/k  t^w. 
should  be  used  only  m  piyment  of  bonds  outstanding,  one  per  cent  instead  of  one  fourth  of  one  per 
known  as  five-twenty  bonds.  The  statute  proceed^  cent ;  and  under  its  terms  the  balance  of  nve 
upon  the  idea  tiiat  the  holders  of  five-twenty  bonds  per  cents  was  sold,  and  for  the  entire  sales  a 
should  receive  three  months*  interest  upon  their  bonds  \[\^q  amount  of  six  per  cents  was  retired, 
after  notice  should  be. given  by  the  Government  As  rpj^  ^.  ^^u^t  of  five  per  cents  author- 
this  notice  could  be  given  safely  only  upon  subscnp-  ,  ,  r^  ouwui?  wu^uuv  w*  i*t^»  pi?»  vw««  !u2. 
tions  already  made  or  secured,  the  ^nerel  necessary  w©d  by  the  refunding  act  having  been  thus 
result,  even  m  case  the  money  were  paid  into  and  held  disposed  of  by  Secretary  Bnstow,  Secretary 
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Morrill,  his  saooessor,  on  tbe  24th  of  Angast,  ezoess  of  $1,000,  and  all  national  banks  were 
1876,  entered  into  a  contract  with  certain  bank-  invited  to  become  deDositariea  fur  tbe  purpose 
era  for  the  sale  of  the  $800,000,000  of  fonr  and  of  aiding  in  placing  tae  loan, 
a  half  per  cents  for  refanding  purposes,  tbe  Tbe  process  of  refunding  continued  during 
parties  to  be  allowed  one  half  of  one  per  cent;  the  calendar  year  1878  with  more  or  less  sue- 
commission  upon  the  amount  they  might  take,  cess,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  bad 
they  to  assume  and  defray  all  expenses  incurred  been  sold  of  four  per  cents  for  this  purpose 
in  the  preparation  and  issue  of  the  bonds.  Un-  $178,085,460.  The  resumption  act  of  Jann- 
der  this  arrangement  there  were  sold  up  to  ary  14,  1876,  provided  for  a  return  to  specie 
March  4,  1877,  when  Mr.  MorrUl's  term  of  payments  on  January  1,  1879.  As  resnmp- 
office  expired,  about  $90,000,000,  for  which  tion  woald  remove  the  difference  in  value  be- 
an equal  amount  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  was  tween  the  coin  and  paper  currency  of  the 
called.  country,  the  banks  belonging  to  the  Clearing- 

The  credit  of  the  country  now  rapidly  ad-  House  Association  of  New  York  agreed  with 

yanced,  and  on  April  6tb  Secretary  Sherman,  the  Treasury  Department  that  on  and  after 

who  hod  succeeded  Mr.  Morrill,  addressed  a  thatdate  they  would  take  legal -tender  notes  in 

letter  to  the  associated  bankers  who  had  the  payment  of  dl  obligations  of  the  Government, 

contract  for  four  and  a  half  per  cent  bonds,  Under  this  arrangement  payments  for  interest 

in  which  he  announced  that  when  the  sales  on  the  public  debt  and  for  bonds  called  in  for 

reached  $200,000,000  he  proposed  to  withdraw  redemption,  which  were  theretofore  made  by 

the  bonds  from  the  market.    At  that  time  the  the  check  of  the  United  States  Treasurer  issued 

four  and  a  half  per  cents  were  somewhat  be-  payable  in  New  York,  could  be  made  after 

low  par  in  Europe,  and  but  little  above  par  in  the  1st  of  January  in  legal-tender  notes.    The 

this  country.     They  continued,  however,  to  necessity  for  disbursing  coin  having  thus  been 

appreciate,  and  before  the  Ist  of  July  the  practically  removed,  there  was  no  longer  any 

whole    $200,000,000  were   taken,  of   which  need  of  requiring  payments  due  the  uovem- 

$185,000,000  were  applied  to  refunding,  and  ment  to  be  made  in  coin.    So  on  the  1st  of 

$16,000,000,  by  the  consent  of  tbe  contracting  January,  1879,  announcement  was  made  that 

parties  given  on  the  11th  of  May,  to  resump-  payments  for  bonds  issued  might  thereafter 

tion  purposes.  be  made  in  legal-tender  notes;  and  a  system 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1877,  a  contract  was  of  graded  commissions  was  established,  with 

made  with  certain  bankers  for  the  sale  of  four  a  view  of  encouraging  banks  to  make  their 

per  cent,  bonds,  with  a  proviso  that  the  loan  subscriptions  os  large  as  possible.    Under  this 

should  be  open  to  public  subscription  for  a  new  arrangement  subscriptions  came  in  very 

period  of  one  month.     This  loon  and  the  rapidly,  and  there  was  throughout  the  coun- 

method  of  selling  it  proved  very  popular,  and  try  unprecedented  activity  in  tbe  public  stocks, 

before  the  close  of  the  thirty  days  during  which  greatiy  advanced  in  market  value  from 

which  subscriptions  were  open  to  the  public  day  to  day.     As  many  of  the  bonds  called 

at  large,  $75,496,550  of  the  bonds  were  sold,  were  held  in  Europe,  the  payment  of  them 

of  which  $25,000,000  were  reserved  for  re-  necessarily  caused  a  drain  of  gold  from  the 

sumption  and  the  remainder  applied  to  refund-  country,  and  this  was  beginning  to  cause  a 

ingpurposes.  tight  money  market  and  embarrassment  to  the 

The  agitation  by  Congress  of  such  measures  financial  operations  of  the  country.  To  avoid 
as  a  repeal  of  the  resumption  act,  and  the  re-  such  embarrassment,  Secretary  Sherman  on 
establishing  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  January  21, 1879,  made  a  contract  with  cer- 
the  silverdoUor,  the  issue  of  which  had  been  tain  prominent  foreign  bankers,  by  which  $5,- 
discontinued  by  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  some-  000,000  a  month  of  the  four  ner  cent,  con- 
what  alarmed  investors,  and  retarded  the  fur-  sols  were  to  be  taken  in  Engloncl,  that  amount 
ther  sale  of  four  per  cent  bonds.  The  oppo-  being  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  tbe  shipment 
nents  of  resumption,  however,  were  not  able  of  gold  from  this  country  to  pay  for  called 
to  repeal  the  resumption  act,  and  the  advo-  bonds.  The  plan  resulted  successfully, 
oates  of  remonetizing  the  silver  dollar  sue-  Meanwhile  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
oeeded  only  in  having  the  com  reissued  in  January  25,  1879,  authorized  the  exchange  of 
amounts  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  nor  more  the  four  per  cent  consols  of  1907  for  an  equal 
than  $4,000,000  per  month  on  Government  amount  of  any  outstanding  uncalled  six  per 
account,  the  profit  in  its  coinage  to  accrue  to  cent,  five-twenty  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
the  Government  instead  of  to  the  holders  o!  the  Department  to  pay  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
bullion.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1878,  Sec-  exchanged  the  accrued  interest  and  additional 
retary  Shennan,  having  concluded  all  con-  interest  for  a  period  of  three  months.  Under 
tracts  for  the  sale  of  fonr  per  cents,  gave  no-  this  authority  there  were  exchanged  for  five- 
ticethat  ho  would  receive  subscriptions  from  twenty  six  per  cent  bonds  $806,000.  To  fur- 
the  pubUo  at  large  for  the  sale  of  these  bonds,  ther  facilitate  the  refunding  operations  of  the 
and  efforts  were  again  made  to  popularize  them  Government,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
and  to  facilitate  their  sale.  The  purchasers  February  26, 1879,  authorized  the  issue  of  re- 
were  to  be  allowed  a  commission  of  one  fourth  funding  certificates  in  sums  of  $10,  bearing  in- 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  purchased  in  terest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
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oonvertible  at  anj  time,  with  accrned  interest, 
into  the  four  per  cent,  bonds  described  in  the 
refunding  act— ihe  money  received  to  be  ap- 
plied  ontj  in  the  payment  of  bonds  bearing  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  less  than  6  per  cent. 

Apprehensions  that  there  would  be  diflSculty 
in  settlements  on  the  1st  of  April,  1879,  for 
the  large  amount  of  bonds  which  had  been 
subscribed  for  in  January,  caused  a  temporary 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  the  bonds  and  cer- 
titicates.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  this 
depreciation  was  but  temporary,  and  that, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  settlements  could 
be  made  without  difficulty,  the  bond^  and  cer- 
tificates would  again  appreciate  in  value.  To 
secure  to  the  Government  the  advantage  of 
the  appreciation.  Secretary  Sherman  on  March 
4,  1879,  gave  notice  that  when  the  outstand- 
ing five-twenty  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
United  States  should  be  covered  by  subscrip- 
tions to  the  four  per  cent,  consols  of  1907, 
the  latter  would  be  withdrawn  from  sale  un- 
der the  terms  proposed  in  the  Department's 
circular  of  January  1,  1879,  and  the  terms 
stated  in  the  contract  of  January  21, 1879. 

As  soon  as  the  1st  of  April  passed,  and 
without  embarrassment  in  the  settlement  of 
balances,  subscriptions  poured  in  rapidly.  On 
the  4tb  of  that  month  one  subscription  was 
received  for  9^,000,000.  This  was  followed 
by  a  subscription  of  $10,000,000,  another  of 
$2,000,000,  two  more  of  $25,000,000  each,  and 
another  of  $30,000,000,  together  with  others 
of  le»4  amounts.  Of  these,  $69,565,700  were 
accepted,  and  $60,919,800,  which  came  too  late, 
were  rejected,  and  further  nales  ceased. 

The  policy  of  withdrawing  farther  sales  of 
tlie  bonds  under  the  offer  of  January  Ist  proved 
to  be  a  wise  one ;  and  immediately  after  the 
suspension  of  sales  of  certificates  and  bonds  on 
April  4th,  as  above  f^tated,  steps  were  taken  with 
a  view  of  again  offering  them  at  an  advance 
upon  their  previous  price.  On  April  16th 
there  were  offered  to  tne  public  $150,000,000 
of  the  four  per  cents  at  a  premium  of  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  and  in  addition  thereto  about 
$45,000,000  of  refunding  certificates,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  whole  being  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  outstanding  ten -forty  bonds,  which  were  all 
the  bonds  redeemable  at  that  time.  The  four 
per  cents  were  also  offered  in  exchange  for  the 
ten- forties,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  January 
25,  1879.  Before  the  close  of  the  day  sub- 
scriptions under  the  new  terms  for  $2,000,000 
of  the  bonds  offered  were  received.  The  next 
day  came  one  for  $10,000,000,  followed  by  oth- 
ers of  $1,000,000,  $2,000,000,  and  $4,000,000 
respectively,  and  others  for  smaller  amounts ; 
auii  just  before  the  close  of  business  on  that  day, 
a  subscription  was  received  from  one  bank,  rep- 
resenting a  large  number  of  private  bankers  in 
New  York,  for  the  entire  amount  of  bonds 
offered  and  $40,000,000  of  the  refunding  cer- 
tificates. Subscriptions  were  received  and  ac- 
cepted for  $149,889,660,  and  received  and  de- 
clined for  $34,765,000.    Exchanges  were  also 


made  to  the  amount  of  $2,089,600.  The  mib- 
scription  of  $40,000,000  for  tbe  refunding  cer- 
tificates  was  also  declined,  the  evident  intent 
of  the  law  being  that  they  should  be  distrib- 
uted as  far  as  practicable  among  the  people. 
To  bring  the  certificates  within  the  reach  of 
small  investors,  on  and  after  April  18th  their 
sale  was  restricted  to  Independent  Treasury 
officers  and  public  officers  bonded  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  to  sums  not  exceeding  $100  at  one 
time.  In  response  to  the  invitation  to  become 
depositaries  for  the  sale  of  these  oertifioatea, 
609  public  officers  and  76  national  banks  were 
designated  for  the  purpose,  and  engaged  in  the 
sale. 

The  sale  of  the  certificates  was  completed  in 
June,  1879,  and  the  proceeds  were  apptied  to 
the  redemption  of  the  ten-forty  bonds.  The 
certidcates  were  sold  as  follows: 

By  pnbUo  oflBc«rs  dealgiuited  m  deporftarlfis $SS,56B»M0 

By  nattomU  bftok  t 1,1VT,670 

Bjr  Indepeiidtiit  Treuory  offioert lQ,24&,a80 

laaO. $40»018,700 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  refunding  of  all 
the  bonds  which  were  then  redeemable,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  dollar,  and  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  country. 

The  entire  amount  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  bonds  issued  by  Secretary  Sfierman  for 
refunding  purposes  has  been  $135,000,000;  of 
four  per  cent,  bonds  and  refunding  certificatea, 
$710,345,950 ;  making  a  total  of  $845,345,950 ; 
for  which  were  redeemed  of  six  per  cent, 
bonds  $651,195,700,  and  of  five  per  cent,  bonda 
$194,150,250,  resulting  in  an  annual  saving  in 
the  interest  charge  of  $14,290,416.50. 
^  The  following  table  shows  all  the  transac- 
tions under  the  refunding  acts  since  1870, 
with  the  amount  of  annmd  interest  charge 
saved  thereon : 


Tim  or  LOAN. 


LouioflSM 

TMi-fertiM of  1864  ... 
FIve-twwatlMor  18Sa. 
FlTe-twentlM  of  Mar- 

1864 

FlTO-twontles  of  Jtuie, 

1864 

FlTe-twentiea  of  1865. 

Consols  of  1866 

Consols  of  1867 

Consols  ofl86d 


Total 


6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


401,148,750 
1,887,100 ! 


60,186,4501 
160,144,600 
911,887.050 
816,428.800 

87,677,050 


71,SS4,8»00 


$1,895346>50       $81,689,684  60 


In  place  of  the  above  bonds  there  have  been 
issued  Ixmds  bearing  interest  as  follows: 


TITLE  OF  LOAN. 

Rate 
6 

4 



Auoal  InlMWl 

Funded  loan  Of  1881 

Funded  loan  of  1891 

Funded  loan  of  1907,  In- 
doding  rsftrndlnr  eertifl' 
catM.....  .•.■•■■•..•« 

$500,000,000 
185,000,000 

f10,84S,M0 

$95,800,000 
6,890^000 

98,418,688 

T0tal 

$1,8»5,84&,050 

$61,788388 
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It  tbnB  appears  that  t&eannnal  saving  hereafter  sonroes  of  the  conntrj,  Oongress,  by  act  ap- 

in  the  interest  charge  bj  means  of  the  refund-  proved  February  26, 1862,  authorized  the  issue 

ing  operations  will  be  $19,900,846.50.  of  $150,000,000  of  notes  not  bearing  interest, 

J.  K.  Upton,  payable  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 

AuUtant  Secretary  qf  the  Treatury,  and  of  such  denominations  as  the  Secretary  of 

RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS.  ^^^  Treasury  might  deem  expedient,  not  less 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  ^*^  ^^*  dollars  each.    Of  this  amount  $60,- 

€k>vemment  took  place  on  January  1,  1879,  as  000,000  were  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes 

provided  by  law.  ^^  ^^^J  ^*^  <^^  August  5,  1861.    The  authoriz- 

No  precise  date  can  be  fixed  when  the  sus-  i"g  *c^  further  provided  as  follows: 

pension  of  specie  payments  thus  resumed  oc-  That  the  amount  of  the  two  kinds  of  notes  together 

ourred,  the  suspension  not  having  been  author-  ■hs|}  at  no  time  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 


V««^#         ^rwv«*         ^r»         M*' w^ra*«  v^-v^i          ««rw*«              ^  mm^mm         ^^^KwrnA*  wa«V     ^^A&aw\*    Ih/lMB^VOi    ^M^W^V   ^UtdVD    VSA    ASAff  LF«^S  i0^    MAA^A    \/«     flMA 

pie  was  necessarily  followed  by  most  of  the  claims  and  demandii  against  the  United  States  of  every 

banks  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Gov-  ^  ^^^^T'lf^iSfP*  (5^^^«**  ^'^''^?^*^ 

«..».^.,«.  «<v.  «  ^^\A.j\  ♦^  ♦k/^  JLI^^  ^^^^^^^^  :»  notes,  which  shall  he  paid  m  com,  and  shall  also  be 

emment  soon  yielded  to  the  same  necessity  m  j^^^i  ^^.^^  ^^  a  legaftender  in  piyment  ol  all  debts 

respect  to  the  United  blates  notes  then  out-  public  and  private,  within  tlie  United  States,  except 

standing  and  matured.     Gold  commanded  a  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  atbresaid.    And  any 

nominal  premium   throughout  the  year  1861,  holders  ofsaid  United  States  notes  deposit w  any 

bat  the/«t  recorded  quotation  ofH  w«  .t  Sl':?^,*??^^'.?'^™^! 

108  on  January  18,  1862.     Of  the  $50,000,000  of  the  AesUtant  Treasuien,  shall  receive  in  exchange 

of  notes  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  therefor  duplicate  certificates  of  deposit,  one  of  which 

acts  of  July  17  and  August  5,  1861,  there  were  °^y  ^  transmitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury, 

nntiaf  AnHinff  At  tha  timA  nf  iHa  anfmAnmnn  AfiQ  "^^  "l^  Uieivupon  issue  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount 

??^  i?S     ?  S  tno  wme  oi  tne  suspenmon  f  88,-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^       ^^  rSristcrod,  ss 

460,000.     After  the  suspension,  on  February  n^- 1-  ^^  holder  be  desiiwL  hewing  interest  at  the 

12,  1862,  an  additional  emission  of  $10,000,000  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  poyable  eemi-an- 

was  authorized,  making  in    all   $60,000,000.  nually,  and^redeemable  at  the  plessure  of  $he  United 

These  notes  bore  no  interest,  were  payable  on  f  *•*?  *^?  five  yeare,  and  wable  twenty  yeus  from 

^A*»«M^   on^   .A/«At««i>iA  ;*.  ^«v*»/^.i»  Xf  »nKi:^  the  date  thereof.    And  such  Umted  States  notes  shall 

demand,  and  receivable  m  payment  of  public  be  iwdved  the  same  as  coin,  at  thdr  par  value,  in  pay- 

dues,  and  could  be  reissued.    Tney  were  not  ment  for  any  loans  that  may  be  hereafter  sold  or  ne- 

intended,  however,  for  general  circulation  as  gotiated  by  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and  may  be 

money,  but  the  practical  demonetization  of  reissued  from  time  to  tame  as  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 

ooin  as  a  circulating  medium  left  only  the  de-  ^^  ^^^^^  »haU  require. 

predated  issues  of  the  banks  to  supply  the  Later  in  the  same  session,  by  act  approved 

entire  circulation  of  the  country;  and  these  Marchl7, 1862,  Congress  declared  the  on  tstand- 

§  roving  insufficient  to  meet  the  extraordinary  ing  notes  of  July  17  and  February  12,  1862,  to 
emandfl  for  circulation  oonseanent  upon  the  be  a  legal  tender  in  like  manner,  for  the  same 
war,  the  Treasury  notes  were  drafted  Into  the  purposes  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  notes 
service  as  substitutes  for  the  coin  which  had  authorized  by  the  act  of  February  25,  1862. 
fied  the  country.  Still  later,  by  act  of  July  11, 1862,  Congress  an- 
The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  December  thorized  an  additional  issue  of  $160,000,000  of 
80,  1860,  subject  to  the  warrant  of  the  Secre-  notes  of  similar  character,  and,  like  those  al- 
tary,  was  $2,078,257.  During  the  calendar  year  ready  issued,  exchangeable  for  bonds ;  and  also 
1861  the  net  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from  all  provided  that  the  Secretary  might  receive  and 
sources  were  $218,224,077.64  as  against  $59,-  cancel  any  notes  heretofore  issued,  and  in  lien 
21 7, 080.19 for tiiepreviona year;  buttheexpen-  thereof  issue  an  equal  amount  of  notes  au- 
ditnres  had  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  thorized  by  this  act  The  act  also  provided 
in  January,  1862,  the  Treasury  was  unable  to  an-  that  not  less  than  $50,000,000  of  these  notes 
Bwer  the  requisitions  upon  it  for  disbursements,  should  be  reserved  for  the  payment  of  certain 
Additional  resources  to  carry  on  the  Govern-  deposits,  to  be  used  only  when,  in  the  judgment 
ment  became  imperative,  but  no  coin  was  left  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  same  or 
in  the  country  for  which  to  sell  a  loan.  Of  the  any  part  thereof  might  be  needed  for  that  pur- 
depreciated  bank  currency  there  was  believed  pose.  By  act  of  July  17th  following  Congress 
to  be  then  in  existence  only  about  $150,000,-  authorized  the  issue  of  postage  and  revenue 
000,  and  this  with  the  $60,000,000  of  Treasury  stamps  for  use  as  fractional  currency,  prefer- 
notes  made  the  entire  circulation  of  the  coun-  ring  this  expedient  to  metallic  coins  or  tokens 
try  only  $210,000,000;  and  to  ooUect  these  reduced  in  value  below  the  existing  standanl, 
notes  together  for  public  disbursement,  scat-  making  them  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues 
tered  as  they  were  throughout  the  country,  to  the  United  States  under  five  dollars,  and  ex- 
wonld  be  almost  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  issue  changeable  for  United  States  notes  when  pre- 
a  loan  for  coin  and  bnn^  back  to  the  country  sen  ted  in  sums  of  not  less  than  five  dollars.  ^ 
the  metallic  currency  which  had  gone  abroad  to  Under  these  several  acts  a  total  circulation 
pay  foreign  indebtedness.  To  meet  this  emer-  of  $250,000,000  could  be  issued,  and  in  an  im- 
gency,  and  with  a  view  of  utilizing  all  the  re-  probable  contingency  $50,000,000  more ;  also 
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a  Bappl/  of  fractional  onrrenoj'.  These  issnea,  til  Januarj  30, 1864,  onVhioh  day  there  were 
together  with  the  iasaes  of  bonds,  relieved  the  ontstandinff  $449,388,902,  the  highest  point 
Treasury  from  ita  embarrassment,  and  on  the  reached.  By  act  approved  Jane  80, 1864,  Con- 
1st  of  Joly,  1862,  not  a  requisition  upon  the  gress  directed  that  the  total  amount  of  United 
Treasary  from  any  department  remained  un-  States  notes  issned  or  to  be  issned  should  never 
honored.  The  military  reverses  of  Jane,  Jaly,  exceed  $400,000,000,  and  such  additional  sam, 
and  Aagast  of  that  year,  however,  ii\}urioasly  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  as  might  be  tempornr 
affected  the  financial  condition  of  the  coan-  rily  required  for  the  redemption  of  temporary 
try,  and  Congress,  by  act  of  March  3,  1868,  au-  loans.  Despite  this  restriction  aa  to  the  amount 
thorized,  among  other  measures,  an  additional  of  the  notes  which  could  be  issued,  and  the  ex- 
issue  of  $160,000,000  of  notes  having  snbstan-  traordinary  properties  with  which  they  were 
tially  the  same  qualities  and  restrictions  as  endowed,  their  value  depreciated  until  on  July 
those  theretofore  issued,  and  provided  that  in  11,  1864,  they  were  worth  but  85  cents  on  a 
lieu  of  any  other  United  States  notes  returned  dollar,  and  their  value  fluctuated  from  day  to 
to  the  Treasury  and  destroyed  there  might  be  day,  unsettiing  prices  of  commodities,  stimu- 
issued  an  equal  amount  of  notes  authorized  by  lating  speculation,  and  creating  distrust  and 
this  act.  It  also  provided  that  holders  of  United  apprehension  in  all  business  circles.  A  retire- 
States  notes,  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  ment  of  the  amount  in  excess  of  four  hundred 
several  acts  heretofore  cited,  must  present  them  millions  was  gradually  made,  in  conformity 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  tiiem  for  bonds  with  the  law  and  a  generally  approved  policy 
on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1863,  and  of  retiring  the  notes  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
that  thereafter  the  right  to  thus  exchange  them  Secretary  McOulloch,  in  his  annual  report 
should  cease  and  determine.  The  same  act  for  1865,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  legal- 
also  provided  that  in  lieu  of  the  postage  and  tender  acts  were  war  measures  passed  in  a  great 
revenue  stamps  authorized  for  use  as  fractional  emergency ;  that  tliey  should  be  regarded  only 
currency,  commonly  called  postal  currency,  as  temporary ;  that  they  ought  not  to  remain 
there  might  be  issued  fractional  notes  of  like  in  force  a  day  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
amounts  and  in  such  form  as  migfit  be  deemed  enable  the  people  to  prepare  for  a  return  to 
expedient;  the  whole  amount  of  fractional  cur-  the  gold  standard;  and  that  the  .work  of  retir- 
rency  issued,  including  postage  and  revenue  ing  the  notes  which  had  been  issued  should 
stamps,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.  Under  these  be  commenced  wiUiout  delay,  and  carefully 
several  acts  there  could  be  issued  of  legal-ten-  and  persistently  continued  until  all  were  re- 
der  notes  $450,000,000,  and  of  fractional  cur-  tired.  The  House  of  Representatives  on  De- 
rency  $50,000,000.  No  additional  issue  of  notes  cember  18,  1865,  under  a  suspension  of  the 
was  thereafter  authorized.  rules  by  a  vote  of  144  yeas  to  6  nays,  resolved^ 

The  issue  of  Treasury  notes  by  the  Govern-  *^  That  this  House  cordially  concurs  in  the 
ment  was  no  new  departure,  but  the  notes  views  of  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  the  neces- 
issued  under  the  several  acts  above  stated  bore  sity  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  witii  a 
certain  qualities  not  given  to  any  issued  prior  view  to  as  early  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
to  1861.  They  were  declared  by  law  to  be  ments  as  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  will  permit;  and  we  hereby  pledge  cooperative 
public  and  private,  except  for  duties  on  im«  action  to  this  end  as  speedily  as  possible.'*  To 
ports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  they  carry  out  this  policy,  Congress,  by  an  act  ap- 
were  convertible  into  interest- bearing  bondi  proved  April  12,  1866,  directed  that,  of  United 
Their  convertible  property,  however,  ceased  to  States  notes  outstanding,  not  more  than  ten 
exist  on  the  first  of  July,  1863,  and  since  that  milliona  might  be  retired  and  canceled  within 
date  the  Qovernment  has  had  for  the  first  time  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
in  its  history  a  national  currency  of  its  own  thereafter  not  more  than  four  millions  in  any 
notes — ^notes  not  convertible  into  other  obliga-  one  month.  Under  the  authority  of  that  act 
tions  and  not  redeemable  at  any  specified  time  notes  were  retired  until  the  amount  outstand- 
or  place.  These  notes  were  both  a  loan  to  the  ing  December  31,  1867,  had  been  reduced  to 
Government  and  a  national  currency.  The  $356,000,000 ;  but  a  stringent  money  market, 
only  justification  attempted  for  their  issue  a  decline  in  values,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
was  that  it  was  a  war  measure,  one  of  neces-  business  men  somewhat  alarmed  the  country, 
sity,  not  choice;  and  the  notes  were  not  ex-  and  no  further  withdrawals  were  made.  On 
pected  to  survive  the  exigencies  which  caused  February  4,  1868,  the  authority  to  reduce  the 
their  issue.  It  proved,  however,  a  most  im-  volume  of  legal-tender  notes  below  $356,000,- 
portant  measure.  For,  right  or  wrong,  the  000  was  suspended  by  Congress,  leaving  that 
employment  of  these  notes  as  a  legal-tender  amount  of  notes  outstanding, 
currency  has  exerted  a  most  powerful  and  de-  There  was,  however,  a  general  feeling 
cisive  influence  over  the  property  and  material  throughout  the  country  that  specie  resump- 
interests  of  every  individual  in  the  United  tion  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  on  March  18, 
States,  and  has  become  a  tremendous  factor  in  1869,  an  act  of  Congress  "  to  strengthen  the 
every  problem,  political,  social,  or  economical,  public  credit"  was  approved.    In  this  act  the 

The  notes  were  first  issued  April  1, 1862,  and  faith  of  the  United  States  was  solemnly  pledged 

their  issue  gradually  increased  in  amount  un-  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practioabla 
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period  for  tlie  redeioption  of  the  notes  in  coin.  And  on  and  after  the  flnt  daj  of  Jumaiy.  anno  Domi- 

Borne  doaht  arose  thereafter  as  to  whether  the  ^  V^^J!^^  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  the  Secretary 

notes  which  had  been  retired  and  canceled  nn-  ^f^nTr  n'2;^eS^^^ 

der  the  act  of  April  12, 1866,  coold  be  reissaed  tion  tor  redemption  at  the  office  ome  Aaaistant  Trea- 

np  to  the  limit  in  the  aggregate  of  four  hao-  surer  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 

dred  millions.    Secretary  Boutwell,  believing  euma  of  not  leas  tJian  fifty  dollars.    And  to  enable  the 

that  such  authority  existed,  reissued  of  them  in  f?""^  ?f;  ^^.  ^"^V^  ^^^^J^^  JS?"^}^  ^^ 

VopZ^AAoofraKaTu  j*""'^^*  »«««»«^  v.  »u«ui  au  ^^  redemption  m  this  act  authorized  or  required,  he 

1872 14,687,256,  but  afterward  retired  $8,481,-  j,  wthoriid  to  use  any  surplus  revenues  ftSn  time  to 

641.    In  the  autumn  of  1878,  however,  owing  time  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 

to  the  monetary  psnio,  there  was  much  distress  to  issue,  sell,  and  dispose  of,  at  not  leas  than  par  in 

in  business  and  a  irreat  demand  for  money.   To  S?^»  «»?*•''  9^  ^?  descriptions  of  bonds  of  the  United 

",7      "  u    TT'      *        ^t^xT              ■"  vMw/ .    *  V  gjijj^  described  in  the  act  of  Conirreas  approved  Julv 

reUeve  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  and  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  entitloJi 

to  prevent  if  possible  any  further  commercial  *«  An  act  to  authorise  the  reAinding  of  the  national 

disasters.  Secretary  Richardson  reissued  of  the  debt,"  with  like  qualities,  privil^^,and  exemptions, 

notes  retired  $24,844,256,  making  the  amount  to  the  extent  noceaMir  to  cwry  this  act  hito  ftUT effect, 

outetjmding  mm.^l^.ot  which  he  subse-  ^!' ^J^^oSl'^lXtlS^^^ 
quently  retired  $979,815,  leavmg  ontotandmg  provkions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
$882,000,000;  and  Congress,  by  an  act  ap-  ,  ^ 
proved  June  20,  1874,  established  that  amount  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  act  provided 
as  the  maximum  limit  to  which  the  notes  could  — ^first,  for  the  manufacture  and  issue  of  sub- 
be  issued.  sidiary  silver  coins  in  redemption  of  the  out- 
No  further  change  was  made  in  the  amount  standing  fractional  paper  notes ;  second,  for  an 
of  outstanding  notes,  nor  any  further  legisla-  unlimited  issue  of  national-bank  notes,  with  a 
tion  had  in  regard  to  them,  until  January  14,  provision  for  the  retirement  of  legal-tender 
1875,  on  which  date  was  approved  the  follow-  notes  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  of  such  is- 
iogaot:  *Q0»  ^^^  the  amount  of  legal -tender  notes 

outstanding  should  be  reduced  to  three  hun- 

AH  ACT  TO  FBoviDB  FOR  TBB  BEsuMPTioK  OF  spxciB  ^^ed  miUious ;  sud.  third,  for  the  redemption 

»  .-      ^  J  *  -T  '^"J*^":  _        .  _  .in  coin  of  the  legal-tender  notes,  on  presenU- 

«^»:^Sr^iSi'^^"i^l^/^rS:  «<«  in  «.n,.«rffiPdolUrs«.d  upward  .t  the 

temblid.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treaauiy  thereby  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York  on  and  after  Janu- 

authorised  and  required,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  ary  1, 1879.    To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

eause  to  be  coined,  at  tlie  mints  of  the  United  States,  ^ct,  ample  authority  was  given  the  Secretary  of 

:Sr.^'^;f?f  ^^XtrA,*i;r-.SrS  JJ)"  Tre-nry  to  .ppW  J  •«n>l".  revenue*  of 

in  redemption  of  an  equal  number  and  amount  of  frao-  *he  Government,  and  also  to  issue  at  par  m 

tional  currency  of  sinmar  denominations,  or,  at  his  dis-  coin  an  unlimited  amount  of  bonds  of  the  de- 

cretion.  he  may  iwue  soch  silver  coins  Uirou^  the  scription  authorized  by  the  refunding  act. 

mmts,  the  sub-treasuries,  public  depositaries,  and  post-  ^^  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  there 

SlhSiw'iSth^  KiSS^TSrfS^ ilTSiiS  ^^^  ^  ^^e  Treasury  ibont  two  million  ounces 

amount  of  such  fmcdonidcurrency,  until  the  wlSole  of  fine  silver  bullion.    The  fractional  notes  had 

amount  of  such  fractional  currency  outstandiag  ahall  been  gradually  approaching  par  in  coin,  while 

be  redeemed.  the  gold  price  of  silver  had  been  gradually  fall- 

8eo.  2.  That  so  ranch  of  sectiOT  ttn^  th<ra«and  five  ^j^„  ^^^  ^^  ^^^y^^  ^33  entertained  as  to  the 

hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  -.^i.nu-  ^f  nnttina  And  kAeninir  th«  nilvflr  in 

the  United  States  as  provides  for  a  cbame  of  one  fifth  possibility  Of  putting  and  keeping  tne  BHver  in 

of  oneperoentum  forconverthigttandiuS  gold  bulUon  circdation  unless  its  relative  vajue  increased, 

into  oom  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  hereafter  no  ohaige  In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  from 

aball  be  made  for  that  service.                                _  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mint 

8eo.  8.  That  section  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  f^.  i  ATiik  ia  nf  iniArAAt  • 

B9venty-«>ven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  limiting  the  ai?-  »<>' i«'«>  »  01  mierwi .               ,      ,  ,    ^      _ 

gregate  amount  of  dreulating  notes  of  national  bank-  The  depredation  of  Umted  SUtes  legal-tender  notes, 

fiiff  assodations,  be,  and  is  herel^,  repealed ;  and  each  which  commenced  soon  after  their  iwue  took  place, 

existing  banking  association  may  inoreaM  its  drcuUt-  caused  the  silver  u>ms  to  be  exported,  and  rendered 

Ing  notes  in  accordance  with  «ai«tmg  law  without  re-  the  employment  of  a  substitute  necessaiy.  The  issue  of 

apect  to  said  ainrre<nte  lunit ;  and  new  banking  asso-  fractional  notes  was  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  de> 

cSations  may  be  organised  hi  aoooidance  with  esdsttng  basement  of  the  silver  ooms^  but  their  permanent  use 

law  without  respect  to  said  sftyrrefffte  Ihnit ;  and  the  is  ndther  dedrable  nor  practicable.  The  annual  issue, 

proviHions  of  law  for  the  withdrawal  and  redistribution  belnir  about  $86,000,000  on  a  circulation  of  from  $40,- 

of  national-bank  currency  among  the  several  Statea  000,000  to  $46,000,000,  shows  the  average  life  of  these 

and  Territories  are  hereby  repealed.    And  whenever,  notes  to  be^y,  fifteen  months.    The  estinutes  of  the 

and  so  often,  as  dreulating  notes  shall  be  issued  to  any  Treasury  offloen  having  charge  of  the  bualneas  show 

such  banking  aseodation,  so  increaslnic  its  capital  cir  the  necessary  expense  of  mamtaminff  this  ourrency, 

drcnhuing  notes,  or  so  newly  organized  as  aforesaid,  during  the  Ust  fiscal  year,  to  have  been  $1,410J4«. 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  This  does  not  faiclude  the  expense  attending  the  hoD- 

to  redeem  the  legal-tender  United  Statea  notes  hi  ex-  dlingof  the  fractional  notes  at  the  diifercnt  suVtrtt- 

ceM  onlv  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dolhm,  to  the  auries  and  depositariea,  all  of  which  reodve  them  for 

amount  of  eighty  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  national-  lederoptioo.  and  which,  it  added  to  the  expenses  in- 

bank  notes  so  iMiued  to  any  such  banUng  association  cuned  at  the  Department  would  probably  show  the 

aa  aforesaid,  and  to  continue  such  redemption  as  such  total  coat  of  roahitaimng  the  fractional  currency  to  bo 

dreulating  notes  are  issued  until  there  shall  be  out-  equal  to  about  0  per  cent  on  the  annual  issue,  and 

standing  the  sum  of  three  hundred  million  dollara  of  corresponding  with  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  bonds 

aach  legia-tender  United  States  notes,  and  no  more,  which  may  have  to  be  aold  to  procure,  aay,  $86,000,* 
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000  (jgold  vilne)  in  silyer  baBon  for  coinage,  and  in  accordance  therewith.  Silrer,  howerer,  con- 

JwMOMo'*^''*'^^*'^'""**'''*""^''*^"*^^^^^  ^^^  ^  depreciate,  while  the  notea  contin- 

vfot^thiitandinffth6expen>efai<»irnMl,andthoou«  ««^  ^  appreciate,  and  oonseqoently  none  of 

which  has  been  ezeidaedV  the  Government,  to  reno-  the  apprehensions  were  realUECd.     The  notee 

vote  and  keep  the  fivotional  cuirency  hi  good  condi-  were  rapidly  presented  for  redemption,  com- 

tion,  it  is  well  known  that  a  buve  percentage  of  the  pellinir  uie  Government  to  ran  its  mints  over 

notes  in  circulation,  particularly  In  localities  not  con-  knainAM  honnL  and  tn  haa  avpfv  PXArtion  tn 

venient  to  banks,  aiedeteriontfed  to  an  extent  wn-  _  ^t^.'^^ji"'  t^^     ♦u      ^"^^^^  ,^^^^^^  ^ 

dering  them  quite  unfit  for  use.  It  has  also  been  ooun-  »«*{!P'y  t°«  demand  for  the  new  corns, 

tert'eited  to  a  much  g[reater  extent  than  coin,  and  the  There  still  remammg  an  apparent  scarcity 

detection  of  the  spunous  notes  is  infinitely  more  dif-  of  fractional  coin,  Ckingress,  by  a  joint  resola- 

ficult  than  of  counterfeit  ooiM.    The  loas  to  the  public  ^on  approved  July  22,  1876,  authorised  the 

from  this  source   must  ultimately  be  very  conaid-  a.^-A*ri-  «.#  av^  T\«.«r«—.  ♦«  ;fl«.,«.  o»Ko;«i:«.- 

erable.    The  "wastage  "  as  the  ^all  neitintage  of  8«?«tary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  subsidiary 

theee  notes  worn  out  or  destroyed  while  in  ciieulation  com  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  million 

may  be  properly  termed,  fidls  mostly  upon  a  class  of  dollars,  in  exchange  for  an  equal  amount  of 

people  the  least  able  to  W  it.    It  is  no  satisfaction  legal-tender  notes,  such  notes  to  be  kept  apart 

to  a  man  who  suffers  the  loss  of  a  tenth  of  his  day's  j^  ^  ^      ^  ^    ^    reissued  only  upon 

wages  by  reoeiving  a  25-cent  note  which  no  one  will  Ir  "  "Fj^*"*  i-uu**,  o*i«  ««  ^v  «««oou^  wi^j  upvu 

aoMpt  from  him  in  payment,  to  be  told  that  it  reduces  the  retirement  and  destruction  of  a  like  Bum 

to  that  extent  the  expenses  of  the  issue  of  such  money  of  fractional   currency  received  at  the  Trea- 

by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  snry  in  payment  of  dues  to  the  United  States, 

The  expense  of  inanufacturingAesubsi^^  ^ji^  fractional   currency  so  destroyed  to  be 

eoins  IB  estimated  by  the  mint  omoers  at  from  It  to  ^«„-f^^    .„  _«^   ^r  au^  «;nir:n«.  #•««#!       tw^ 

S  per  cent,  the  mte'  being  less  when  the  mints  are  counted  as  part  of  the  sinking  funi     Tlie 

worked  to  tneir  maximum  capacity.   The  total  expense  amount  01  iracttonal  notes  retired  under  tnia 

attending  the  manufacture  of  the  comage  of  the  last  act  up  to  January  1,  1880,  was  $25,834,429.- 

fiscal  year  ($48,854,708)  was  $889,870,  or  about  60  per  87,  and  the  amount  still  outotanding  on  that 

SSSL'^^^^thS^wrSi^^i^Si?^^^  day  was  $15,674,808.78.    The  balance  of  the 

renoy.    in  this  estimate  the  seiffmorage  reaiizea  on         l  «  _3i  ^     a-u        j  *.•         r  m 

the  iilver  and  minor  coinage  ($486,105.81)  has  not  note-reserve  fund  for  the  redemption  of  frao- 

been  oonsiderod  as  reducing  the  cost  of  comage,  the  tional  currency  was,  however,  by  the  act  ap- 

same  being  reg^arded  as  a  gjain  to  the  Govemnient,  proved  June  21,  1879,  directed  to  be  reissued 

•°m^®*  ■?  ®*?^*  ^^.  ^*  ^^  ^    X  ^      A       t  fn  payment  of  arrears  of  pensions,  leaving  the 

The  rule  of  the  principal  countries  Is  to  redeem  in  t„S,JL  .>,^««.,v*:^^-  ^9  -««Tk  #.«^4-:r3.»«i  «I^  f^ 

kind  the  subsidiary  sUver  coins  when  worn  to  an  ex-  [ature  redemptions  of  such  fractional  notes  to 

tent  rendering  the  mscriptions  illeffible.    A  long  pe-  he  made  from  the  current  funds  in  the  Trea- 

riod^  probably  fifty  years,  would  euipse  before  any  snry.    To>  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  do- 

considerable  portion  of  a  new  issue  of  aUver  coins  pletion  in  its  cash  consequent  upon  the  re- 

in  this  respeS  of  silver  ooins  over  paper  fractional  fi^«  P«r  cent  bonds  of  the  description  author- 
currency  is  so  great  as  not  to  admit  or  comparison,  ized  by  the  refunding  acts  (fhnded  loan  of 
Moreover,  their  bullion-value,  when  presented  for  1881)  $17,494,150,  and  the  surplus  revenues  of 
exchange  for  new  pieces,  would  of  ooune  be  the  same,  the  Government  supplied  the  balance, 
or  nearly  so,  as  when  Issued,  less  the  loss  by  wear.  j5s_._  .*.^,  ..  ^  XL^^  ^f  ♦u^-^  ^i.,^»  ^^t^m 
The  seignio^  or  gain  to  the  Treasury  on  Se  suV  ^oon  after  the  issue  of  these  silver  coins 
ddiary  silver  coins  will  be  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  commenced,  it  became  apparent  that  old  is- 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  ex-  sues  of  a  like  character  were  returning  to 
penses  of  coining,  distribution,  and  midntenanoe  in  the  country  and  coming  into  circulation.  The 
good  condition.  amount  of  coins  thus  returning  continued  to 
The  purchase  of  bullion  and  the  manufacture  increase,  and,  as  there  was  no  authority  for 
of  subsidiary  coins  were  commenced  as  soon  as  their  redemption  or  exchange  by  the  Govem- 
practicable,  and  were  continued  until  Februa-  ment,  the  volume  of  subsidiary  coins  became 
rv  28, 1878,  at  which  time  there  had  been  pur-  so  laige  as  to  cause  inconvenience  to  the  gen- 
<mased  81,608,905*87  fine  ounces  of  silver  bul-  eral  business  of  the  country.  To  correct  this 
lion,  for  which  there  had  been  paid  the  sum  evil,  Oongress,  by  an  act  approved  June  9, 
of  $87,571,148.04  in  gold  coin — an  average  of  1879,  provided  for  the  exchange  of  subsidiary 
118'881  cents  per  ounce.  There  were  coined  of  coins  lor  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  at 
these  fractional  coins  $42,974,931.  Had  the  all  Sub-Treasury  offices ;  and  under  the  opera- 
entire  amount  of  fine  silver  purchased  been  tions  of  this  act  these  coins  came  in  so  rapidly 
coined,  there  would  have  resulted  therefrom  that  on  January  1, 1880,  the  Government  held 
$48,689,519.  Although  the  resumption  act  of  them  $18,881,629.15. 
appeared  to  give  ample  authority  for  the  manu-  Under  the  clause  of  the  resumption  act  of 
facture  and  issue  of  these  coins  in  redemption  January  14,  1875,  authorizing  the  redemption 
of  the  fractional  notes,  the  Treasury  hesitated  of  legal-tender  notes  in  the  amount  of  80  per 
about  using  the  power,  the  value  of  the  notes  cent,  of  national-bank  notes  thereafter  issued, 
and  the  coins  to  be  issued  being  so  nearly  equal  the  Treasury  began  to  redeem  notes  in  March, 
as  to  create  apprehensions  that  the  latter  might  1875,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  May  81, 
be  exported,  and  leave  the  country  without  1878,  on  which  date  an  act  was  approved  for- 
f ractional  money  of  any  kind ;  but  Congress,  bidding  their  further  redemption.  There  was 
by  the  act  of  April  17,  1876|  directed  the  Sec-  thus  redeemed  of  these  notes  an  amount  of 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  the  coins,  and  $36,818,984,  leaving  outstanding  to  be  re- 
on  the  following  day  a  circular  was  published  deemed  in  coin  under  other  provimons  of  the 
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resamption  act  $846,681,016.    The  cash  in  the  of  silver  bollioiif  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 

Treasary  was  of  coarse  lessened  in  the  amount  store  the  old  silver  dollar  to  its  place  in  the 

of  this  redemption,  and  the  loss  was  made  ap  cnrreocy  of  the  country.  Congress  passed  an 

hj  the  snrplas  revenues,  which  would  other-  act,  which  was  approved  February  28, 1878,  di- 

wise  have  been  apphcable  to  the  redemption  recting  the  dollar  to  be  coined  at  the  rate  of 

of  some  other  kind  of  indebtedness.  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  nor  more 

Toward  the  redemption  of  the  notes  in  coin  than  four  million  dollars  per  month,  the  bul- 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1879,  as  further  pro-  lion  for  such  coinage  to  be  purchased  by  the 
▼ided  in  the  resumption  act,  no  steps  were  Treasury  at  current  market  rates,  and  the  prof- 
taken  before  the  administration  of  President  it  arising  in  the  coinage  to  be  retained  by  the 
Hayes,  commencing  March  4, 1877.  On  April  Government.  The  act  further  provided  that 
6,  1877,  Secretary  Sherman  addressed  a  letter  any  holder  of  this  coin  might  deposit  it  with 
to  a  prominent  banking  firm,  in  which  he  an-  tlie  Treasurer  in  sums  of  not  less  than  ten 
nounced  his  purpose  to  sell  bonds  to  secure  dollars,  and  receive  therefor  certificates  cor- 
coin  with  which  to  meet  the  redemptions  re-  responding  to  the  denominations  of  United 
quired,  provided  the  surplus  revenues  proved  States  notes,  the  coin  representing  such  cer- 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  redeem  the  notes  tificates  to  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  their 
as  required  by  law.  He  also  announced  that  payment  on  demand,  and  the  certificates  to  be 
whenever  the  sales  of  4^  per  cent,  bonds  received  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public 
(funded  loan  of  1891)  then  b^ing  made  for  dues,  and  when  so  received  to  be  reissued, 
refunding  purposes  reached  two  hundred  mil-  During  the  winter  of  1877-'78  no  further 
lions,  he  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the  mar-  action  was  taken  by  the  executive  officers  of 
ket  the  remaining  one  hundred  millions  author-  the  Government  concerning  resumption.  On 
ized  to  be  issued  for  refunding  purposes,  and  April  1,  1878,  in  an  interview  with  the  House 
to  issue  thereafter  only  four  per  cents  (funded  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Secre- 
loan  of  1907).  Before  the  1st  of  July  ensuing  tary  Sherman  announced  his  purpose  to  in- 
the  limit  of  two  hundred  millions  was  reached,  crease  the  coin  reserve  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  of  the  amount  sold  fiifteen  millions  were  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions.  "With  this 
applied  to  resumption  purposes.  On  the  9th  additional  amount  the  total  coin  reserve  in 
of  June  a  contract  was  made  by  the  Secretary  the  Treasury  applicable  to  resamption  would 
for  the  sale  of  said  4  per  cent  bonds,  under  be  about  forty  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
which  also  twenty-five  millions  were  reserved  legal-tender  notes  outstanding;  and  with  this 
for  resumption  purposes.  reserve  the  Secretary  thought  it  woald  l)e  prac- 

This  amount  of  forty  millions  was  received  ticableandprudentto  commence  the  redemption 
in  gold  coin  before  October,  1877.  In  that  of  the  notes  on  the  appointed  day  as  required  by 
month  Congress  convened  in  special  session,  law.  Four  days  later  negotiations  were  begun 
Among  its  first  measures  was  the  introduction  in  New  York  between  the  Treasury  Depart- 
on  one  day  of  thirteen  bills  for  the  repeal  of  ment  and  the  banks  for  the  sale  of  4i  per  cent 
the  resumption  act  One  of  these  bills  passed  bonds  (funded  loan  of  1891)  for  this  purpose ; 
the  House  on  the  28d  of  the  following  month,  and  after  a  little  delay  a  sale  was  effected  to 
This  extraordinary  change  of  sentiment  had  the  amount  of  $60,000,000  at  a  premium  of  If 
been  brought  about  by  various  causes.  The  per  cent  The  ability  of  the  contracting  par* 
depression  in  business,  which  had  existed  since  ties  to  place  the  coin  in  the  Treasary  as  pro- 
1878,  was  attributed  by  many  to  the  effects  of  posed  could  not  be  doubted,  and  from  that 
the  resumption  act  A  continually  increasing  date  there  was  but  little  fear  of  the  success  of 
value  of  the  dollar  in  use  rendered  it  more  resumption.  Further  efforts  to  repeal  the  law 
difficult  for  debtors  to  meet  their  obligations,  were  abandoned,  and  the  business  of  the  coun- 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  House  re-  try  began  to  adjust  itself  to  the  basis  of  the 
fleeted  with  considerable  truthfulness  the  feel-  approaching  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
ing  throughout  the  country.  The  bill  was  The  payments  for  the  fifty  millions  of  bonda 
amended  by  the  Senate,  but  in  its  amended  were  promptly  met,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
form  failed  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury  reserved  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  4 
House.  In  this  session  was  also  agitated  the  percent  bonds  (fUnded  loan  of  1907),  then  being 
policy  of  restoring  to  the  currency  of  the  made,  an  additional  amount  of  $6,600,000  in 
country  the  old  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains,  gold  coin  necessary  for  the  extraordinary  pay- 
the  coinage  of  which  was  discontinued  under  ment  of  that  amount  on  account  of  the  so- 
the  coinage  act  of  1878.  The  price  of  sil-  called  *^  Halifax  award.'' 
ver  had  so  depreciated  that,  as  compared  with  In  addition  to  providing  the  necessary  coin 
gold,  a  dollar  of  this  kind  was  worth  only  about  reserve,  every  step  was  taken  by  the  Trea- 
85  cents ;  and  if  authority  had  been  given  for  sury  which  the  law  would  permit  to  maintain 
its  unlimited  coinage  upon  the  deposit  of  bed-  the  reserve  intact  On  the  1st  of  January, 
lion  at  the  mints  by  pnvate  parties,  as  in  tJ^e  1879,  about  twenty-five  millions  of  interest  on 
case  of  gold,  the  parties  depositing  it  would,  the  public  debt,  payable  in  coin,  was  to  fall 
for  a  while  at  least,  have  profited  to  the  extent  due ;  and,  as  the  law  required  the  redemption- 
of  about  16  per  cent  in  the  transaction.  To  reserve  fund  to  be  kept  in  New  York,  Sec- 
prevent  this  advantage  aeoruing  to  the  holders  retary  Sherman  detarmmed  that  the  payment 
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of  coin  on  acoonnt  of  interest  should  there- 
after be  made  only  in  that  city,  bat  gave  per- 
mission to  other  Snb-Treasnry  officers  to  pay 
interest  to  all  persons  who  might  be  willing 
to  accept  legal-tender  notes.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  with  the  several  assay  offices 
by  which  gold  oonld  be  purchased  for  leg^* 
tender  notes,  whereby  the  Treasury  was  replen- 
ished to  that  extent  for  the  probable  coin  pay- 
ments in  redemption  of  notes.  Steps  were  also 
taken  by  which  the  Government,  to  a  certain 
extent  and  for  certain  purposes,  became  a 
member  of  the  Glearing-House  Association  of 
Kew  York.  Under  this  arrangement,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Government's  receiving  and 
collecting  its  checks  through  the  Glearing- 
HoQse,  that  body  agreed  to  receive  aU  balances 
due  it  upon  such  checks  at  the  counter  of  the 
Sub-Treasury  in  that  city,  and  to  accept  legal- 
tender  notes  in  payment  of  Government  checks 
and  dri^  of  all  descriptions.  As  all  interest- 
checks  as  well  as  checks  issued  in  payment  of 
called  bonds  were  by  law  payable  in  coin,  this 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Clearing- House, 
through  which  institution  nearly  all  of  the 
checks  passed,  relieved  the  Treasury  almost 
entirely  from  the  necessity  of  making  actual 
coin  payments  after  resumption  took  place. 
This  necessity  being  removed,  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  requiring  duties  on  im- 
ports to  be  paid  in  coin  as  provided  bv  law ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  an- 
nual report  of  December  2,  1878,  announced 
to  Oongress  his  purpose  to  receive  notes  in 
payment  of  such  duties.  Oongress  acyoumed 
for  the  holidays  without  expressing  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  legality  or  advisability  of  the 
action  proposed,  whereupon  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Gt>vernment  officers  to  receive 
such  notes  in  payment  of  duties,  the  notes 
to  be  redeemed  in  coin  at  New  York  on  Gov- 
ernment account  whenever  it  became  neces- 
sary. Instructions  were  also  given  to  the 
Treasurer  and  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  dose  up  in  their  accounts  all  distinc- 
tions between  coin  and  currency,  and  after 
January  1,  1879,  to  recognize,  in  the  accounts 
as  well  as  in  the  money,  that  the  Government 
had  resumed  specie  payments,  and  that  the 
several  kinds  of  money  in  circulation  were  of 
equal  value. 

The  preparations  were  so  complete  that  on 
January  1,  1879,  the  date  when  resumption 
took  effect,  the  Treasurer  held  of  gold  coin 
and  bullion  1185,882,639.42 ;  of  standard  sil- 
ver dollars  coined  under  the  act  of  February 
28, 1878,  116,704^829;  and  of  fractional  silver 
coin,  including  silver  bullion,  $15,471,265.27. 
The  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  Treasury  as 
available  for  resumption  purposes  on  that  day, 
after  deducting  all  matured  coin  liabilities, 
was  about  $135,000,000,  or  about  40  per  cent. 
of  the  amount  of  notes  to  be  redeemed.  The 
thoroughness  of  preparation  for  resumption 
had  quieted  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  success 
of  the  policy,  and  on  the  first  day  of  resump- 


tion only  straggling  demands  for  coin  were 
made,  the  amount  aggregating  less  than  ti^e 
amount  of  notes  preferred  by  the  holders  of 
coin  obligations.  And  during  the  entire  year 
there  were  redeemed  of  the  legal-tender  notes 
only  the  amount  of  $11,456,536;  Vbile  for  the 
same  period  there  were  paid  out  of  such  notes 
on  account  of  coin  obligations  more  than  $250,- 
000,000.  There  were  also  received  of  such 
notes  in  payment  of  customs-dues  in  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1879,  $109,467,456. 

Thus,  after  much  labor  and  sacrifice,  the 
country  was  lifted  out  of  the  financial  bog  of 
depreciated  paper  currency,  and  with  the  re- 
sumption thus  happily  secured  came  a  revival 
of  business,  an  extraordinaiy  demand  for  la- 
bor of  all  kinds,  and  a  confirmation  of  that  con- 
fidence which  was  so  necessary  for  all  business 
enterprises,  and  which  had  grown  step  by  step 
with  every  movement  made  toward  a  specie 
basis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  market  price, 
in  coin,  of  $100  of  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the 
United  States  for  January  and  July  of  each 
year  from  1862  to  1879  inclusive — mean  of 
highest  and  lowest  in  each  month  specified : 


MOMTB. 

^nm  a  vfeA 

MOVTH. 

JaBoarj. 

J.I7. 

Jaantfj. 

J«lj. 

1868. 

•7-6 

86-6 

1871 

90-8 

690 

1868 

689 

76-6 

1879 

91*7 

87-5 

1864 

•  64-8 

837 

1878 

83-7 

86-4 

1868....... 

46-8 

70-4 

1874. 

89-7 

91-0 

1866 

Tl-4 

660 

1875. 

89-9 

87-9 

186T 

74-8 

71-7 

1876. 

88*6 

89-4 

1869 

73  9 

70-1 

1877 

940 

940 

1869 

78-7 

78-5 

1878....  . 

97*9 

995 

ItflO 

8i-4 

65-6 

1879 

1000 

100*0 

During  the  year  1879  coin  flowed  into  the 
Treasury,  while  but  little  demand  was  made 
for  its  payment  therefrom.;  so  little,  indeed, 
that  the  Treasury  became  drained  of  its  notes, 
and  in  December  it  was  obliged  to  require  its 
creditors  to  receive  in  part  payment  of  their 
dues  20  per  cent,  in  coin—one  half  in  gold  coin, 
the  other  half  in  the  new  silver  dollars. 

Though  resumption  has  been  thus  far  firmly 
mainuuned,  and  there  appears  to  be  ample  pow- 
er, as  far  as  human  foresight  can  divine,  to  con- 
tinue its  maintenance,  yet  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing these  notes  in  circulation,  especially 
with  tneir  present  legal-tender  quality,  is  likely 
to  be  a  vexed  one  in  future  politics. 

A  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legal-tender  clause,  as  relating  to  contracts  made 
prior  to  its  adoption,  was  decided  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  December 
term,  1869,  Chief  Justice  Chase  presiding. 
The  question  presented  for  determination  was 
whether  the  pnyee  or  assignee  of  a  note  made 
before  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  the  le^^-tender  act,  should  be 
obliged  by  law  to  accept  in  payment  United 
States  notes  equal  in  nominal  amount  to  the 
sum  due  according  to  its  terms,  when  tendered 
by  the  maker  or  other  party  bound  to  pay  it. 
The  Court  held  that  the  aefendant  in  error  waf 
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not  bonnd  to  reoeive  from  the  plaintiflfb  snoli  the  first  district  and  the  whole  of  Pawtacket 
Gurrencj  tendered  to  him  in  payment  of  their  in  the  second.  By  an  act  passed  March  19th 
note  made  before  the  passage  of  the  act  men*  a  bailor  is  enabled  to  release  himself  from  his 
tioned.  When  this  decision  was  made,  the  bond  by  producing  his  priucipal  in  court  during 
Oourt  consisted  of  eight  Judges,  there  being  the  pendency  of  the  action.  A  compulsory  edn- 
one  racancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Associate  cation  bill  was  brought  forward,  and  elicited 
Justice  Wayne.  The  five  concurring  in  the  de-  considerable  debate.  It  prorided  that  every 
cision  were  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Associate  child  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age 
Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  Field,  and  Grier.  Of  who  should  absent  himself  from  school  three 
these,  the  first  three  were  understood  to  hold  times  within  three  consecutive  months  without 
the  legal-tender  clause  to  be  unconstitutional  for  the  consent  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  teacher 
^1  purposes,  and  the  latter  two  unconstitutional  should  be  treated  as  an  habitual  trnant,  and 
as  to  prior  contracts  only.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  every  child  who  should  not  attend  school  for 
dissented,  and  Justices  Swayne  and  Davis  con-  at  least  three  months  out  of  the  twelve  should 
curred  in  his  opinion.  This  di'cision  was  sub-  be  adjudged  an  absentee,  tbe  penalty  in  either 
sequently  reversed,  as  below  stated.  case  to  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  detention  in  a  reformatory  institute  of  from 
December  term,  1870,  several  cases  came  up  six  months  to  ten  years;  aad  that  truant  oflS- 
similar  in  character,  the  controlling  quesitions  cers  should  be  appointed  in  every  town  to  en- 
of  which  were:  1.  Are  the  acts  of  Congress,  force  the  law.  A  bill  was  passed  prohibiting 
known  as  the  legal- tender  acts,  constitutional  trap-fishing  for  two  days  in  each  week,  be- 
when  applied  to  contracts  made  before  their  tween  the  l9t  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  August, 
passage  ?  2.  Are  they  valid  as  applicable  to  The  three  bills  upon  which  most  of  the  work 
debts  contracted  since  their  enactment?  The  and  time  of  the  January  session  were  ex- 
cases  were  considered  by  a  full  bench,  and  by  pended — a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  savings- 
a  vote  of  five  to  four  the  Court  held  such  acts  oanks,  one  reducing  the  State  tax,  and  the  com- 
of  Congress  constitutional  as  applied  to  con-  pulsory  education  bill— all  failed  to  pass.  The 
tracts  made  either  before  or  after  the  passage  General  Assembly  adjourned  on  the  11th  of 
of  the  acts;  thus  overruling  the  previous  deci-  April. 

■ion  in  the  matter.    The  opinion  was  rendered  The  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be- 
by  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  and  concurred  in  by  gan  on  the  26th  and  ended  on  the  80th  of  May. 
Justices  Bradley,  Miller,  Davis,  and  Swayne.  The  saving>«-bankbiU,  postponed  from  the  Jan- 
Chief  Justice  Chase  delivered  a  dissenting  opin-  nary  session,  was  passed  on  the  last  day.    It 
ion,  as  did  also  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  and  provides  that  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  appli- 
Fieid.  cation  by  petition  in  equity,  may  order  the 
In  this  matter  Secretary  Sherman,  in  his  an-  trustees  of  an  institution  under  injunction,  and 
nnal  report  fur  1879,  submitted  to  Congress  the  unable  to  pay  its  depositors  in  ^11,  to  divide 
following :  their  assets  into  two  classes,  one  class  to  be  de- 
The  Sccretarv  is.  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  pro-  nominated  the  quick  assets,  and  the  other  the 
visions  of  existing  law  are  ample  to  enable  the  Depart-  reserved  assets;   that  the  Court  may  permit 
ment  to  maiDtain  resumption  even  upon  the  preeent  the  institution  to  go  on  in  business  with  the 
voliune  of  the  United  States  notes.    In  view^owever,  q^ick  assets,  and  may  order  the  deficiencies  in 
of  the  lange  inflow  of  «old  into  the  countiy  and  Uie  ^    reserved  assets  to  be  apportioned  among 
high  pnoe  of  pubhc  securities,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  *"''  »^««^*»^^  ^T ^  j      »/o  api^vinivuw  «uivu|( 
favorable  time  to  invest  a  portion  of  the  ainking  ftind  the  depositors ;  that  depositors  shall  give  nmety 
in  United  States  notes,  to  be  retired  and  cancel^,  and  days*  notice  of  an  intention  to  withdraw  their 
in  this  way  graduaUv  to  reduce  the  maximum  of  such  funds :  and  that  receivers  shall  receive  not  to 
notes  to  the  sum  of  |S00,000,000,  the  amount  fixed  by  ^  gg  500  per  annum  for  services  in  wind- 
the  resumption  acL  *        •        -u     1         j        a               ^v 

The  Secretaiyrespectftilly  calls  the  attention  of  Con-  "^^  «P.  »  ,?^^«*"'^;°''»  *"?   "^^  ^^^^   ^^ 

gresB  to  the  question  whether  United  States  notes  $5,000  m  all.    The  fees  for  jurors  were  raised 

ought  still  to  be  a  lesral  tender  in  the  pavment  of  debts,  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  diem  by  an 

me  reader  is  referred  to  pa^e  867  of  "thb  volume  ^  act   passed  May  80th,     Another  act  allows 

the  remfttnder  of  the  Secretary's  remarks  on  the  legal  ^„«,JS|!«„„  ^«  ^t^^^^^^m^  *r.  ^\^^r^  i^ff^^^  t^a^^ 

tendcpofthe  notes.— Ed.1  guardians  or  executors  to  whom  lettersr  have 

J  K  Uptox  been  granted  by  a  court  of  probate  to  manage 

Assutant  Secretar^  of  the  Treasury.  *^«  ^^^^  9^  *  "^^^^  J'  ^^l  ^""°^^  lu^ 

'                         "^  pendency  of  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the 

RHODE  ISLAND.    The  Legislature  met  at  Probate  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

the  usual  time  for  the  January  session.    An  The  Prohibitory  State  Convention  met  at 

act  defining  the  liability  of  towns  and  cities  for  Providence  February  25th.    The  existing  State 

property  destroyed  in  times  of  riot  was  passed  ofiScers  were  renominated.   The  following  reao- 

in  the  Senate,  January  29th,  providing  that  the  lutions  were  adopted  by  the  Convention :. 

owners  of  such  property  should  be  indemnified  Rttolv^^  That  while  we  do  not  ignore  other  ques- 

to  the  amount  of  three  fourths  of  its  value,  tions  of  principle  and  poli^  that  pertain  to  the  in- 

and  f  zing  six  persons  as  the  minimum  number  tcrests  of  the  State  of  Rhodo  Island,  we  hereby  ex- 

to   constitute  a  mob.     An  act  to  rectify  the  P«ss  our  firm  belief  that  the  quejto^ 

w   «^v^MOMi;ui^  a   »"""•      -^"  »^*'  •r  * '^^*';v  "'J  liocnse,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor-tro£9c  out- 

bonndary  of  the  two  Congressional  districts  of  ^ei^h  them  all  in  importance ;  and  we  reiterate  our 

the  State  placed  the  whole  of  Providence  in  unalterable  opposition  to  making  that  traffic  respect- 
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ftble  by  Imllj  lioexming  it,  and  agun  proolaim  our  all  dtiiens  of  tbts  State  the  ri<;ht  of  BufRrage  without 

entire  oonnaenoe  in  the  principle  of  the  prohibition  of  discriminution  on  account  of  race,  nativity,  creed,  color, 

the  liquor-traffic  by  authority  of  law,  as  the  best  meana  or  pre vioua  oondiuon  of  dcrvituae — and  particularly  to 

of  ridding  our  State  of  crime,  ^upeiiam^  and  an  ex-  have  such  change  made  in  behalf  of  those  who  fought 

ocsflive  taxation,  and  of  promoting  the  virtue,  pros-  in  the  Union  army  in  the  late  dvil  war,  ao  that  it  may 

perity,  and  happiness  of  all  our  citizens.  some  day  be  said  that  our  State  has  recosnixcd  their 

Jiaolvedj  Tnat  a  prohibitory  law,  as  well  as  every  services  in  as  generous  a  manner  as  the  Creneral  Qov- 

other  criminal  law,  needs  an  efficient  police  force  for  emment  has  condoned  the  offenses  of  those  who  bore 

its  execution,  and  we  therefore  demand^  in  connection  arms  against  the  Qovemmcnt  by  rewarding  them  wiih 

with  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  liquor  the  ri^ht  to  participate  in  the  govomment  of  Uie  coun- 

traffic,  an  efficient  force  for  its  enforcement.  try  wnich  they  helped  to  save. 

Krl^'Z^'lFI^l^'^^^I  i^l  ill^w  ^°^  The  nominations  were  as  follows :  For  Gov- 
liquors  in  the  State  of  Mame,  aUo  in  other  parts  oi  »«*  rrr  a  «      t  •     <.         <.  /> 

o}iT  land,  and  in  other  oountiies  of  the  woVld,  has  e™«r,  ThomM  W.  Segar;  for  Lieatenant-Gov- 

proved  a  success ;  therefore,  ernor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Bailey ;  for  becretary  of  btate, 

Betolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  members  of  David  S.  Baker,  Jr. ;   for  Attorney-Geoerd, 

our  close  temperance  organization^  and  of  our  open  CharleB  H.  Page;  for  General  Treasurer,  Pat- 

sodeties,  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  prohibition,  _i  i^  Fofroll 

and  unite  their  eflforts  and  action  to  prohibit  the  traffic  "  rj;.    *™*- ...  a^  ^     ^  ^.       ^      ^v 

in  ardent  spirits.  ^^^  Repablican  State  -  Convention  for  the 

Heaolotdy  That  this  great  success  is  a  source  of  con-  nomination  of  State  officers  was  held  in  Provi- 

gratulation  among  ourselves,  and  of  thanksgiving  to  dence,  March  19th.    The  existing  officers  were 

Almighty  God.  renominated  unanimously  by  acclamation.    No 

The  Democratic  Srate  Convention  was  held  resolutions  were  adopted, 
in  the  State  House  in  Providence,  March  18th.        The  State  election  took  place  on  the  first 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Lewis  was  elected  Chairman,  day  of  April.    The  Republican  ticket,  support- 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  ed  also  by  the  Prohibitive  party,  was  carried 

Retohed,  That  the  Demooratic  partv  of  the  State  of  ^X  *  majority  of  8,S26  for  the  Governor  and 

Bhode  Island,  in  convention  assembleKl,  hails  with  joy  4,225  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  electing 

the  return  of  national  legislation  to  the  control  of  the  the  same  officers  who  had  held  the  offices  the 

Charles  0.  Van  Zandt,  Got- 
^ ^  ^«_..,,^ ^  ^  ^^  .w»-».  Howard,  Lieutenant-Govern- 
ors of  the  repubiic^  and  t£e  rirty  of  the^peoplej  and  Or ;  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  Secretary  of  State  ; 
that  we  deeply  regret  that  the  people  or  the  United  Willard  Sayles,  Attorney-General;  and  Sam- 
Statm  are  deprived,  tiirough  the  most  unblushing  uel  Clark,  General  Treasurer.     There  was  a 

r i^^o7iurLS^:7f  £S?ii^„*Xr^«  Greenback  ticket  also  in  the  field^  for  which 
executive  branch  of  the  country  Samuel  J.  Tuden  and  ^^^7  *  tnflmg  vote  was  polled.  1  he  nommee 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  who  were  on  the  4th  day  of  for  Governor  was  Samuel  Hill ;  for  Lieutenant- 
November,  A.  D.  1876,  elected  by  an  overwhelming  Governor,  David  A  McKav.    The  total  vote 

Tt^^^S^tSVSTjl^'Si^^eJr^^^^  r??  i^^i^'  -^  t'T^A  ^T  '^"^.r  If^'-Kr"^" 

all  of  tiie  penons  whi  have  been  proved  to  tave  par-  '^^^^^S  ^^  ^^  1'736  votes  m  the  Republican 

ticipated  m  this  groat  wron«  have  been  rewarded  by  party,  2,124  Democratic,  and  834  Greenback 

being  appointed  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  honor  at  votes, 
homo  vf  ^^"P'^^*  ^^  country  m  important  posi-        In  the  Sanate  the  election  gave  the  Repnbli- 

""X;  A  That  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State,  ??°«  ^9  and  the  Democrats  8  members.     The 

in  regard  to  tiie  mtemal  affiure  of  the  State,  pledges  Repahlican  Representatives  elected  nombered 

itselt  and  its  members  to  a  reform  in  the  existing  sys-  54,  the  Democratic  18. 
tern  of  taxation  in  the  State,  and  assures  the  citizens        The  Senatorial  Committee  of  Congress  em- 

SaK^^«{f^2f*'i«M?*"®''nTi-^\*?'^  v®*f*^  powered  to  investigate  alleged  violations  of 

liah  such  tows  as  will  eaually  distribute  the  burdeai  rr«*;^«»  i  ptka  -«^  i  %kk  ^p  «•!,«  d^»:<.^4  af«4.«»^. 

of  tiie  State  among  all  ofits  citizens,  and  to  abolish  all  sections  1,754  and  1,755  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

forms  of  double  taxation ;  to  such  ohangjes  in  the  Uws  o'  the  United  States,  regarding  the  preference 

regulating  institutioni  for  saving  as  wiu  restore  them  to  be  given  to  discharged  soldiers  and  sulors 

to  the  position  of  bein?  institutions  for  tiie  benefit  of  in  appointments  to  offices  in  the  United  States 

JSL^u$^"^n''fet^T»dt''.o%'^^^^^    '^  r«  serjrice.  met  at  Newport  on  Angnst  16th. 

restore  such  confidence  in  them  as  will  again  make  ^'  ^^  ^ne  standing  Committee  of  the  Senate 

them  the  favorite  institutions  of  the  frugal,  in  which  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  and  was 

thev  can  be  assured  that  their  small  savings  will  be  composed   of    Senator  M.   C.  Butler,   chair- 

^'^i^T'.^S?^;?'.?!!?^*?^  *^??^^  administered  and  ^^  ^nd  Senators  Rollins  of  New  Hampsliire^ 

protected;  to  a  change  m  the  laws  m  resnud  to  the  iirt,-*^  ^c  \e      \     a        j"di.#tt^i 

re^stration  of  votewT  so  that  all  tiie  citi^  of  tiiis  ^^7^^  ^^  Maryland,  and  Beck  of  Kentticky. 

State  may  have  a  fiur  and  equal  opportunity  to  qualify  ^"^  committee  was  instructed  to  investigate 

themselves  to  vote  at  all  election'9,  and  for  the  enact-  this  matter  upon  the   occasion  of  a  petition 

mont  of  a  law  which  will  not  have  the  effect,  as  tiie  being  presented  to  the  Senate,  sijmed  by  three 

?fTu"'§l'%S^k'^?PJLSV'?iMt,rn  ^^^^^^  fomer.soldiersanrsailo™,  pra^ng 

m^st  thorough  retrenchment  in  all  expenditures  by  the  Congress  to  require  the  execution  of  the  stat- 

State  and  towns,  in  order  that  the  present  burden  in  ntes  above  mentioned  in  the  a»>ignmeiit   of 

the  form  of  taxation  may  be  relieved  from  our  now  offices  in  the  Providence  Custom-House.     This 

heavUykden  industries :  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  petition  was  accompanied  by  a  memorial   of 

disqualifying  any  pewon  from  holdini?  any  office  to  K_    t   ii   /\     «»vwujpQuto^   u^  »  t^^*  ."  ^,  _r^ 

which  he  miy  be  efccosd  by  fraud,  bribery,  or  intimi-  ^^'  «'•  ^-  Greene  of  Providence,  alleging  that 

dation,  to  which  he  niay  be  a  party ;  to  such  amend-  several  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sail- 

mentsof  the  Constitution  of  the  State  as  will  insure  to  ors  had  recently  been  dismissed  from    tliat 
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Onstom-House,  and  their  places  filled  by  civil-  time  that  the  Bntler  Committee  met  in  New- 

ians.    The  memorial  and  petition  were  pre-  port  the  Wallace  Committee  held  its  session^^ 

sented  to  the  Senate  bj  Senator  McDonald  of  in  the  United  States  Coart  -  House  in  Provi- 

Indiana  on  the  27th  of  Maj,  and  were  the  sab-  denoe.    From  the  testimony  taken  regarding 

Ject  of  a  long  and  animated  debate.    Among  the  effects  of  the  property  qnalification  estab- 

the  removals  complained  of  were  the  displace-  lished  by  the  Constitution  of  1842,  it  appeared 

ment  of  General  Shaw,  the  Collector,  who  was  that  several  citizens  of  respectability  were  de- 

BQCceeded  by  Cyrus  Harris,  a  relative  of  Sen-  barred  from  voting  on  account  of  being  of  for- 

ator  Anthony,  and  the  dismissal  or  enforced  eign  origin  and  possessing  no  real  estate.    The 

resignation  of  Minors  Joyce  and  Bucklin,  Mr.  Hon.  Thomas  Davis,  who  had  been  a  member 

Frankland,  and  Captain  Greene,  a  brother  of  of  Congress,  was  disfranchised  through  losing 

the  memorialist,  who  was  replaced  by  Major  his  property  by  business  reverses.    A  citizen, 

Pomroy,  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  during  Colonel  James  Moran,  who  as  an  officer  in  the 

the  war  of  secesnon.     On  the  strength  of  a  army  had  received  and  forwarded  the  ballots 

conple  of  the  new  appointments  the  memorial  of  the  soldiers  during  the  war,  was  excluded 

stated  that  the  dismissed  soldiers  had  been  sue-  from  voting  by  his  foreign  birth,  while  a  negro 

oeeded  mainly  by  relatives  of  the  senior  Senator  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  was  allowed 

for  the  State,  Mr.  Anthony.   The  committee  lis-  as  a  native  to  vote.    Several  citizens  whose 

ten^  to  testimony  from  Dr.  Greene,  M^jor  Pom-  property  had  been  expropriated  for  public  im- 

roy.  Major  Joyce,  and  others.    It  had  been  al-  provements  were  disfrancnised  daring  tiie  two 

leged  also  that  appointments  were  bestowed  in  or  three  years  which  elapsed  before  the  city 

the  Custom-House  and  in  the  Post-Office  as  a  paid  the  appraisal  to  them.    It  was  stated  that 

reward  for  political  services,  and  that  Federal  the  failure  of  the  amendment  to  remove  the 

officers  usea  their  influence  to  affect  the  vote  disqualification  in  1871,  when  only  8,286  votes 

in  the  State  elections,  in  violation  of  the  rules  were  oast  for  it  and  6,960  against  it,  was  due 

for  civil-service  reform.    The  committee  con-  partly  to  an  agitation  against  the  Roman  Cath- 

tinued  its  sessions  several  days,  taking  down  olics,  who  were  supposed  at  the  time  to  be 

an  extensive  amount  of  evidence  relating  to  striving  to  secure  public  moneys  to  support 

the  removals  and  appointments  in  the  Custom-  their  schools.    The  amendment  submittea  to 

House,  and  also  in  the  Providence  Post-Office.  the  people  in  1876  to  allow  soldiers  and  sailors 

At  the  time  when  Senator  McDonald  pre-  to  vote  was  stated  to  have  been  overshadowed 
sented  Dr.  Greene's  memorial  and  the  petition  by  the  issue  of  the  national  election.  The  sen- 
whioh  it  accompanied  of  the  Rev.  Augustas  timent  of  the  native  population  voting  with 
Woodbury  and  others,  discharged  soldiers  and  the  Republican  party  and  of  a  part  of  the  na- 
sailors,  an  investigation  into  the  nature  and  ef-  tive  Democrats,  as  elicited  in  the  evidence,  was 
feet  of  the  property  qualification  for  snfirage  strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  property  qual- 
required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  ifications;  several  naturalized  voters  also  ex- 
Rhode  Island  was  also  demanded  by  the  Sen-  pressed  the  same  views, 
ator.  By  these  laws  the  franchise  is  withheld  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  during  the  year 
from  foreign-born  citizens  of  the  United  States  ending  December  81, 1879,  were  |970,072,  and 
who  are  not  the  possessors  of  a  freehold  of  the  the  disbursements  $708,211 ;  the  balance  in  the 
minimum  value  of  $184,  or  who  do  not  pay  a  Treasury  amounted  to  $164,685 ;  the  sum  of 
rental  of  tlie  amount  of  $7  or  over  per  annum,  $102,225  was  owing  to  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
as  well  as  from  native  American  citizens  who  pital  Trust  Company.  The  bonded  debt  of 
do  not  possess  one  of  these  qualifications  and  the  State  amounted  to  $2,584,600,  or,  with  the 
who  do  not  pay  a  tax  of  at  least  $1  a  year.  It  deduction  of  the  available  sinking  fund,  to 
was  held  that  if  the  property  qnalification  was  $1,882,462.  The  total  amount  of  the  sinking 
not  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  fund  was  $788,764,  which  was  invested  prinoi- 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  it  would  be  pally  in  securities  of  the  city  of  Providence 
necessary  to  reduce  the  representation  of  the  and  of  the  United  States  Government 
Htate  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  from  two  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
members  to  one.  since  the  maximum  vote  polled  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  49,562.  The 
in  the  State  had  not  exceeded  24,000,  and  the  number  of  children  reported  as  attending  the 
total  number  of  the  voting  population  could  public  schools  was  82,798 ;  as  attending  Catho- 
not  be  much  more.  It  was  estimated  that  lie  schools,  4,874 ;  as  attending  private  schools, 
10,000  or  more  citizens  of  foreign  birth  were  1,782;  as  not  attending  any  school,  10,649. 
excluded  from  the  franchise  by  the  above  re-  There  were  41,810  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day- 
strictions.  This  committee  had  also  to  inonire  schools,  and  80,001  attended  school,  the  aver- 
into  the  alleged  employment  of  money  in  Rhode  age  attendance  being  26,989.  There  were  81 9 
Island  elections,  and  intimidation  or  undue  in-  schools  altogether.  The  average  school-year 
fluence  exercised  by  managers  of  manufactories  lasted  nine  months  and  two  days.  There  were 
over  their  employees  to  control  their  votes.  888  teachers   regularly  employed,  the   mole 

These  latter  subjects  were  referred  by  the  teachers  drawing  $98,619  in  salaries,  and  the 

Senate  to  the  select  committee  to  inquire  into  female   teachers   $809,780.      In  the  evening 

alleged  frauds  in  the  late  elections,  of  which  schools,  with  an  average  duration  of  fourteen 

Senator  Wallace  was  chairman.    At  the  same  weeks,  2,677  pupils  attended,  the  average  at- 
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tondanoe  being  1,796;  the  sobools  were  83  in  tain  taz-pajers  of  the  city  of  Newport  to  re* 

number,  employing  154  teaohers.    The  pablio  strain  the  Oity  Treasurer  from  paying  the  ox- 

schools  received  an  appropriation  of  $92,928  penses  of  a  banquet  given  by  the  City  Gooncil 

from  the  State  and  $340,287  from  the  town;},  to  officers  from  British  naval  ships,  Ohief  Jus- 

as  well  as  $88,084  for  land  aud  building,  $31,-  tice  Durfee  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  decided  that 

785  from  district  taxation,  and  $52,227  from  the  expenditure  was  unauthorized,  and  granted 

registry  taxes  and  other  sources ;   making  a  the  injunction,  refusing  to  entertain  the  plea 

total  revenue  of  $600,208.    The  cost  of  in-  that  the  suitors  were  astopped  from  applying 

struction  per  capita  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  for  an  iig unction  because  their  application  was 

the  day-schools  was  $11.02;  of  the  average  not  made  in  advance. 

number  of  pupils  attending,  $17.11.   The  num-  RO£BUCK,  John  Abthub,  an  English  poli- 

ber  of  schoolhonses  was  446,  and  the  esti-  tioian,  was  bom  December  29,  1802,  and  died 

mated  value  of  school  property  was  $2,664,148.  November  80,  1879.    He  studied  law  in  Lon- 

The  appropriation  of  1878  for  the  support  don,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and  in  the 
of  the  State  Farm,  at  Oranston,  was  $28,814;  following  year  was  elected  to  Parliament  from 
for  the  State  Prison,  $16,821.  The  appropria-  Bath.  He  was  soon  known  in  the  House  as 
tion  made  for  the  support  of  the  State  institu-  the  **  Objector-General,"  and,  in  the  words  of 
tions  in  1879  was  $71,850 ;  the  total  payments  one  of  his  biographers,  '^he  faced  every  sort  of 
from  the  Treasury  for  this  purpose  and  for  new  fact  in  politics,  analyzed  all  kinds  of  men,  op- 
works,  $91,988.  During  the  year  $40,515  was  posed  and  lectured  Whigs  and  Tories,  head^ 
collected  for  labor,  sales  of  produce,  etc.,  mak-  the  rest  of  the  Radicals  in  plain  speaking ;  and, 
ing  the  net  cost  of  the  institutions  for  the  year  being  still  a  young  man,  of  no  definite  position 
$61,468,  of  which  $48,000  represented  the  net  and  with  no  obvious  aims,  he  created,  inside 
cost  of  maintenance,  which  would  give,  as-  and  outside  Parliament,  a  mingled  feeling  of 
Burning  the  average  number  of  inmates  to  have  detestation,  wonder,  admiration,  and  amuse- 
been  800,  a  net  cost  to  the  State  for  each  in-  ment."  He  was  defeated  in  1887  by  Lord 
mate  per  week  of  $1.04.  In  the  Asylum  for  Powerscourt,  but  was  reelected  in  1641.  It 
the  Insane  the  number  of  inmates  had  increased  was  during  this  Parliament — 1841-^47 — that 
from  218  in  1873,  and  from  148  in  1873,  to  Mr.  Roebuck  exhibited  the  most  feverish  ao* 
288.  tivity  of  his  life.    In  1849  he  was  returned  for 

The  new  State  Prison  lately  finished  and  oo-  Sheffield,  and  he  sat  for  that  constituency  until 
cupied,  upon  the  State  Farm,  is  well  built  of  1868,  when  he  was  defeated,  and  was  again  re- 
stone  quarried  on  the  spot.  The  building  is  turned  in  1874.  His  most  memorable  appear- 
458  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  ance  in  public  life  was  in  January,  1855,  when 
with  a  dome  over  the  chapel  in  the  center  he  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
whose  top  is  110  feet  above  the  ground.  The  a  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
prison  contains  252  cells  of  three  sizes,  the  Crimean  war,  which  was  resisted  by  the  Gof- 
smallest  of  which  are  5  feet  by  8,  and  the  ernment  of  Earl  Aberdeen,  but  carried  by  a 
largest  8  feet  square.  mfljority  of  157,  when  that  Government  was 

For  the  year  1877  the  number  of  births  was  forced  to  resign.  In  1857  he  made  himself 
6,235,  of  marriages  2,282,  of  deaths  4,450 ;  the  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  a  projected 
first  showing  a  slight  decrease,  the  second  an  war  with  China,  and  his  attitude  upon  this  sub- 
insignificant  decrease,  and  the  last  a  somewhat  ject  was  influential  in  effecting  a  dissolution  of 
larger  decrease.  For  the  period  of  twenty-  that  Parliament.  His  course  on  some  impor> 
four  years  the  total  number  of  children  born  tant  questions,  notably  bis  advocacy  of  the 
was  115,131,  of  which  4,429  were  still-born;  cause  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  his  de- 
the  total  number  of  marriages  recorded  was  nunciitions  of  trades-unions,  led  to  his  defeat 
47,344,  and  of  deaths  75,492.  The  proportion  in  1868.  In  1877-'78  he  vigorously  supported 
of  children  born  of  American  parentage  is  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  he 
slightly  less  than  those  of  foreign  parentage,  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councilor  in  1878.  Early 
The  divorces  granted  during  the  year  were  584,  in  life  he  spent  some  years  in  Canada,  and  he 
of  which  number  157  were  for  neglect,  155  for  was  ever  afterward  one  of  the  stanohest  8up> 
desertion,  68  for  cruelty,  61  for  drunkenness,  porters  of  the  rights  of  that  colony  against  im- 
and  52  for  adultery.  The  deaths  from  con-  perial  pretensions.  Besides  numerous  articles 
sumption  were  661,  from  diphtheria  492,  the  m  the  ^*  Westminster '*  and  the  **  Edinburgh 
latter  being  an  increase  from  159  in  1876.  Review,"  he  wrote  "Plan  for  Government  of 

Tke  Narragansett  Indians  held  a  meeting  in  our  English  Colonies"  (1849),  and  "  History  of 

Charl'estown  on  July  80th  to  discuss  the  ques-  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1830  "  (1852). 

tion  of' giving  up  their  tribal  constitution  and  ROMAU  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.     The  af- 

aoquiring  the  rights  of  citizenship.    Little  in-  fairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  attracted 

terest  was  shown  by  the  Indians  in  the  pro-  less  general  interest  in  1879  than  has  been  usual 

posed  change,  and  the  decision  was  postponed,  in  late  years.     On  February  1st  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

The  question  of  abolishing  the  tribal  authority  issued  Letters  Apostolic  announcing  a  general 

of  the  Narragansett  Indians  was  brought  up  in  jubilee.    He  also  issued  an  Encyclical  against 

the  Legislature,  and  is  still  pending.  the  doctrines  aimed  by  the  Socialists,  Commu- 

In  a  suit  for  an  injunction  brought  by  cer-  nists,  and  Nihilists  at  all  human  authority  and 
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all  rights  of  property,  urging  the  bishops  and  defense  and  ornament  of  the  Catholic  faith,  for 
olergjr  to  labor  to  instill  into  the  jonng  respect  the  welfare  of  society,  and  for  the  advancement 
for  parental  and  state  authority.  The  £ncy  cli-  of  all  sciences.  We  say  ^  the  wisdom  of  St.  Tliom- 
cal,  by  order  of  the  Czar,  was  read  in  all  the  as.^  Let  teachers,  designated  by  enlightened 
Catlioiic  churches  in  Russia.  The  reception  pf  choice,  devote  themselves  to  instilling  into  the 
a  large  deputation  of  Catholic  journalists  on  minds  of  their  disciples  the  teaching  of  St. 
February  22d  was  a  recognition  of  the  power  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  let  them  be  careful  to  d«;- 
of  the  press.  moostrate  how  far  it  surpasses  all  others  in  so- 
Some  of  the  Oriental  churches  had  been  rent  lidity  and  excellence.  Let  the  academies  you 
by  schisms,  and  on  February  28th  he  addressed  have  instituted,  or  that  yon  shall  institute  in 
an  allocution  to  the  Cardinals  on  the  extinction  future,  explaiu  and  defend  this  doctrine,  and 
of  the  schism  among  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  use  it  in  refuting  prevailing  errors."  This  En- 
confirmation  of  the  election  of  a  new  Patriarch  cyclical  met  a  cordial  response  from  bishops 
of  Babylon  belonging  to  that  rite.  Soon  after  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  caused  a  general 
(March  10th)  Kupelian,  the  schismatic  Patriarch  tendency  to  lay  aside  all  nhilosophicd  text- 
of  the  Armenians,  notified  the  Grand  Vizier  at  books  which  had  abandonea  the  exact  system 
Constantinople  of  his  renunciation  of  all  claims,  of  St.  Thomas.  Leo  XHL  also  encouraged  the 
and  his  submission  to  the  Patriarch  Hassoun,  to  publication  of  a  new  and  careful  edition  of  the 
whom  the  Porte  restored  the  church  property,  complete  works  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and,  to 
an  act  which  the  Pope  acknowledged  in  a  let-  promote  more  severe  and  accurate  studies,  pre- 
ter  to  the  Sultan.  Kupelian  preceded  to  Rome  sided  at  several  disputations  on  philosophical 
and  made  his  submission  to  the  Pope  also.    His  topics. 

course  was  imitated  by  the  Bishop  of  Zaka,  and  On  September  19th,  in  a  second  promotion 

the  Chaldean  schism  ended.    On  March  24th,  of  Cardinals,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  elevated  to  that 

by  authority  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL,  the  ancient  or-  rank  Monsignore  Peter  F.  Meglia,  James  Cat- 

der  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  t^ni,  Louis  Jacobin!,  and  Dominic  Sanguieni, 

proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Grand  Master,  the  Nuncios  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Lis- 

a  position  which  had  been  vacant  during  the  bon. 

century.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  dcfini- 
The  condition  of  aflTairs  in  Rome,  the  capital  tion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  cele- 
of  the  Christian  world,  where  every  insult  to  brated  with  pomp,  and  the  Pope  issued  an  £  li- 
the Catholic  religion  was  encouraged  and  abet-  cyclical  on  the  occasion, 
ted,  induced  Leo  XIII.  to  address  Cardinal  la  In  France  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Cham- 
Valletta,  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  March  25th,  hers  by  Jules  Ferry,  entitled  "  A  project  of  law 
and  establish  a  commission  of  prelates  and  relating  to  the  freedom  of  higher  education,^' 
members  of  the  Roman  Patriciate  to  direct  and  aimed  in  its  seventh  article  at  the  suppression 
supervise  all  elementary  Catholic  schools  in  of  all  schools  and  academies  directea  by  reli- 
Rome.  gions.  The  Catholic  bishops  from  all  parts,  be- 
On  May  12th  the  Pope  made  his  first  orea-  ginning  with  Cardinal  Guibert  and  his  suffra- 
tion  of  Cardinids,  admitting  to  the  Sacred  Col-  gans,  protested  against  such  an  act,  and  the  Pope 
lege  Julian  Florian  Deprez,  Archbishop  of  Ton-  encouraged  the  bishops  in  a  letter.  The  sub- 
louse  ;  Louis  Francis  Desiderins  Edward  Pie,  j*ect  was  the  topic  of  discussion  in  the  journals, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers;  Cajetan  Alimonda,  Bishop  m  pamphlets,  and  in  public  debate.  The  ob- 
of  Albenga ;  Frederick,  Landgrave  of  FUrs-  jectionable  section  was  finally  rejected  by  the 
tenberg,  Archbishop  of  Olmlltz ;  Louis  Hay-  Chambers  early  in  1880. 
nald,  Archbishop  of  Kolocz ;  Joseph  Pecci  In  Germany  the  Government  enforced  the 
and  John  Henry  Newman,  priests  of  the  Ora-  Falk  laws  with  iron  severity,  so  that  more  than 
tory ;  Americns  Ferreira  dos  Santos  Silva,  half  the  dioceses  were  without  bishops  (Dr. 
Bishop  of  Porto ;  Joseph  Hergenrother,  a  Ger-  Martin,  Bishop  of  Paderbom,  dying  in  exile  in 
man  theologian ;  and  Thomas  Zigliara,  priest  of  July),  and  a  vast  number  of  churches  deprived 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  of  pastors.  The  negotiations,  formal  and  in- 
On  June  1st  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  arch-  formal,  between  the  Government  and  the  Holy 
bishops  and  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Turin,  See,  continued  at  intervals,  but  no  definite  point 
Veroelli,  and  Genoa  on  the  Italian  law  of  civil  was  reached,  although  Falk  was  compelled  to 
marriage,  which  made  the  conferring  of  a  sac-  retire  from  his  office.  The  Government  in  the 
rament  a  crime,  and  those  who  conferred  and  same  spirit  began  a  series  of  prosecutions  of 
who  received  it  subject  to  punishment.  the  clergy  and  others  at  Marplngen,  who  had 
On  August  4th  he  issued  an  Encyclical  Let-  expressed  belief  in  an  apparition  of  the  Blessed 
ter  on  the  restoration  of  Christian  philosophy  Virgin  Mary.  The  course  of  the  Government 
in  Catholic  schools  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  was  so  arbitrary  and  oppressive  towanl  the 
Angelic  Doctor  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  which,  witnesses  that  the  accused  were  all  acquitted, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  history  of  philosophi-  In  Italy  the  Government  commenced  a  prose- 
cal  teaching,  he  concludes :  "  We  exhort  you,  cution  against  the  Archbishop  of  Chieti  for  act- 
Venerable  Brethren,  most  urgently  to  restore  ing  without  its  recoflrnition,  but,  after  much 
in  full  vigor  and  to  propagate  as  far  as  possible  vacillation,  was  finally  defeated.  A  law  mak- 
the  priceless  wisdom  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  iug  civil  marriage  compulsory,  and  punishing 
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Catholic  clergy  who  married  persons  unless  al*  from  1883  to  1885  in  the  Topographical  Bn- 

readj  marri^,  drew  forth  a  letter  from  the  reaa,  was  appointed  in  1885  a  teaoner  in  the 

Pope  and  remonstrances  from  the  bishops  in  War  School,  and  in  1886  was  ordered  to  the 

all  parts  of  the  peninsula.    During  the  year  a  general  staff  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  at 

Oatholio  Congress  at  Modena,  encouraged  by  the  same  time  was  made  a  member  of  the  chief 

the  Pope,  showed  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  military  examination  committee.    At  that  time 

policy  of  abstention  from  the  polls.  he    wrote   "  Militftrische  L&nderbeschreibun^ 

In  Belgium,  as  in  France,  the  Catholics  were  von  Europa"  (1887),  and  the  first  part  of  a 

aroused  by  propositions  to  fetter  their  free-  military  monograph  entitled  ^^Die  Iberische 

dom  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  Halbinsel "  0889).    In  1842  he  was  attached 

position  of  the  Church  was  embodied  in  the  to  the  staff  of  the  7th  army  corps  with  the  rank 

pastoral  letter  of  Cardinal  Deschamps  and  his  of  m<gor.    In  1843  he  was  ordered  back  to 

suffragans  (September  Ist),  concaining  praoti-  Berlin  and  intrusted  with  the  military  instruo- 

oal  instructions  for  the  use  of  confessors.    At-  tion  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  whom  he 

tempts  were  made  to  show  that  the  bishops  accompanied  to  the  University  of  Bonn  and  on 

were  not  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Holy  See,  his  travels  in  Italy  and  France.    In  1848  he 

but  the  Pope  and  the  episcopate  disavowed  at  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  tiie 

once  any  difference  of  opinion.  8th  army  corps,  in  which  capacity  he  took  part 

The  confraternities  question  in  Brazil  arose  in  the  campaign  in  Baden  in  1849.    In  1856  he 

in  a  new  form,  and  the  claim  of  these  associa-  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  20th  in- 

tions  (originally  organizations  of  pious  devotees,  fantry  brigade,  and  in  1858  of  the  14th  division, 

bnt  recently  made  up  of  men  having  no  sympa-  In  the  latter  year  he  handed  a  memorial  to  the 

thy  wi  th  the  doctrines  or  worship  of  the  Cat  ho-  Prince  Regent  (the  present  Emperor)  on  the 

lie  Church)  to  control  the  churches  and  the  per-  defects  of  the  army,  which  was  received  favor- 

f  ormanoe  of  divine  worship  was  a  peculiar  state  ably ;  and  in  1859  he  was  appointed  a  member 

of  affairs.    Bishop  Maceao  protested  against  of  the  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  the 

the  seizure  of  a  onurch  at  Nazareth,  and  re-  army,  after  having  been  previously  raised  to 

ligious  services  conducted  there  without  the  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.    In  December 

presence  of  the  clergy.  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 

In  the  United  States,  the  dedication  of  the  War,  and  two  years  later  Minister  of  Marine. 

Cathedral  of  New  York  on  May  25th,  by  Car-  The  King  had  boundless  fidth  in  his  military 

dind  McCloskey  and  a  vast  array  of  arohbish-  measares.    His  leading  idea  was  to  base  the 

ops  and  bishops,  was  an  event  which  interest-  army  on  universal  service  for  three  years,  in 

ea  all,  the  cathedral  being  the  finest  and  largest  order  to  be  ready  for  all  contingencies,  the 

ecclesiastical  edifice  yet  erected  in  the  repub-  Landwehr  to  be  called  out  for  the  defense  of  the 

lie.  country  whenever  the  line  should  take  the  field. 

Among  Catholics  of  note  who  died  during  On  February  10, 1860,  the  new  Minister  of  War 
the  year  1879  were  Augustine  Bonetty,  founder  laid  his  plans  before  both  Houses  of  the  Diet, 
and  editor  for  many  years  of  the  *'  Annales  de  declaring  that  there  was  no  intention  of  break- 
la  Philosophic  Chr^tienne,"  May  26th ;  Moth-  ing  with  the  past,  but  the  Prussian  army  muit 
er  Mary  Thomas  Peacock,  an  American  lady,  thenceforth  be  the  people  in  arms.  During  the 
foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Je-  next  few  years  stormy  sittings  were  of  frequent 
sus,  who  died  in  the  mother-house  of  her  or-  occurrence  in  the  Chambers.  As  the  origina- 
der  in  England,  April  18th ;  Sister  Marie  de  la  tor  of  the  new  military  law.  General  von  Boon 
Croix  ^Teaune  Jurgan),  one  of  the  foundresses  was  the  best-hated  man  in  Prussia;  bnt  he 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  August  20th ;  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  his  plans,  and  a 
and  Mgr.  Gaume,  author  of  the  '*  Catechism  of  powerful  ally  soon  joined  him  in  Otto  von  Bis- 
Perseveranoe ''  and  other  works,  and  an  active  marck.  The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Prassian 
advocate  of  the  abandonment  of  the  classics  arms  in  the  wars  with  Denmark  and  Austria, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  writings  of  the  Fa-  and  particularly  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
thers.  latter  campaign  was  brought  to  a  dose,  ooca- 

ROON,  Albksoht  Thbodok  Ebcil,  Count  sioned  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favor 
von,  a  German  field-marshal,  born  April  80,  of  Von  Boon  and  Bismarck.  His  system  was 
1808,  died  February  23, 1879.  In  1818  he  joine<l  again  put  to  the  test  in  1870,  and  the  rapidity 
the  corps  of  cadets  at  Culm,  and  two  years  and  perfect  order  with  which  the  German  troops 
later  that  at  Berlin.  He  entered  the  14th  in-  entered  France  and  overthrew  the  French  Em- 
fan  try  as  an  officer  in  1821,  and  studied  at  the  ])ire  gained  for  Von  Boon  again  the  admiration 
Military  Academy  from  1824  to  1827,  where  of  the  people.  On  January  19,  1871,  he  cele- 
he  devoted  himself  particularly  to  military  and  brated  at  Versailles  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
geographical  studies.  In  1827  he  became  in-  his  military  life,  when  the  Emperor  expressed 
stractor  in  the  Cadet  School,  in  which  position  his  gratitude  for  the  great  services  he  had  ren- 
he  published  "  AnfaogsgrHnde  der  Erdkunde "  dered  him  and  his  house.  On  June  16th  he 
(1834 ;  12th  edit.,  1868),  and  ^^  GrundzUge  der  was  created  a  Count,  and  was  otherwise  richly 
Erd-,  Vdlkcr-  und  Staatenkunde  '^  (8  vols.,  1837  rewarded.  In  December,  1871,  he  resigned  the 
-'40;  8d  edit,  1847-'55),  both  of  which  soon  Ministry  of  Marine;  but  on  January  1,  1873^ 
attained  a  very  large  sale.    He  was  employed  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  PrusaiaD 
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IGnietrj,  an  office  whioh  Prince  Bismarck  had 
temporarily  resigned,  while  General  Kameke 
was  appointed  his  sabstitate  in  the  Ministry  of 
War.  At  the  same  time  lie  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  field-marshaL  Bat  his  health  was  un- 
equal to  the  daties  of  his  post,  and  in  Novem- 
ber he  received  permission  from  the  Emperor 
to  retire  from  public  life.  From  that  time  he 
lived  in  complete  retirement 

RUSSIA  (Empibs  of  all  ths  Russiab),  an 
empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Emperor, 
Alexander  II.,  bom  April  29, 1818,  succeeded 
hia  fatlier,  Nicholas  I.,  March  2,  1855.  The 
heir  apparent  is  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
bom  March  10,  1845.* 

The  area  and  population  of  the  great  divi- 


sions of  Russia  were  estimated  as  follows  in 
1879  ("  Almanach  de  Gotha,"  1880) ; 


DIVISIONS. 

BqamnmOm. 

Ft»paktte. 

1.  Eoropeui  BomIa. 

Poland 

],8»6,M4 

49,109 

8,874 

14I,8S8 

169,578 

8,»50 

4,884,064 

1,888,486 

6&.864,9I0  (1870) 
6,628,017  (1672) 

127,000 
1,968,626  (1877) 
^a•l,744(l678•'76i 

600,000 
8.440,862  (1878) 
4,401.876 

BetMnbla 

8.  OfumI  dachj  of  f  inland . 
8.  Gaaeaaia 

OoTorainent  of  Kan 

4.  Siberia 

6.  Cantral  Asia 

Total 

8,879,768 

884»2,685 

For  religions  and  other  statistics  of  the  empire 
see  **  Aonoal  Gyclopiedia"  for  1877  and  1878. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  in  1876  and 
1877  was  as  follows  (values  in  rabies) : 


OOMMntCB. 


Battle  porta 

Ovrrlaiid 

BoQtbcrn  porta 

White  8ea  porta 

1.  CoQuneroa  with  Europe. 
9.  Commeroe  with  Finland 
8.  Conuneroa  with  Aala . . . 

Total 


IMPOBTa. 


isra. 


177,668,000 

801,708,000 

62,641,000 

962,000 


442,789,000 
10v828,OCiO 
84,464,000 


477,681,000 


isrr. 


188,816,000 

186,007,000 

16,987,000 

718,000 


891,461,000 

9,060,000 

80,446,000 


■zrosTi. 


187«. 


161,866.(00 

111,888,000 

107.018,000 

9,648,000 


879.867.000 

12.0S8.0Q0 

9,416,000 


isrr. 


849,821,000 

211,221,0(<0 

86,186,000 

12,016.060 

608,2i2!oOO~ 

18,768,000 

6,908,000 


881,067,000    I    400,700,000        687,966,000 


On  January  1,  1879,  there  were  21,840  kilo- 
metres of  raUroad  in  operation  in  Russia,  ex- 
clusive of  Finland.  In  the  latter  country  there 
were  878  kilometres.  The  number  of  post- 
ofSces  in  1877  was  8,678;  of  letters  sent  in 
1878,  93,692,546;  of  wrappers,  6,689,968;  of 
registered  letters,  4,676,711 ;  of  money-letters, 
7,692,640  (value,  2,494,116,000  rubles);  of 
packages,  2,468,678  (value,  82,938,000  rubles) ; 
of  newspapers,  63,360,064. 

The  definite  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey 
was  signed  on  Febraary  8th  (see  Tubkbt),  and 
on  March  5th  the  Russians  began  to  evacuate 
her  territory.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  East- 
ern Roumelia  gave  occasion  to  Russia  to  address 
in  March  a  note  to  the  Powers,  in  wldch  the 
sug^tion  was  made  whether  it  might  not  be 
advisable— nay,  necessary — in  the  mterest  of 
the  execution  of  the  stipulations  relative  to 
that  country,  to  make  some  temporary  provi- 
sions calculated  to  tide  over  the  transition  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  the  present  provisional 
regime  and  the  definitive  organization  of  the 
province.  The  quartering  in  the  province  for 
one  year  of  a  mixed  corps,  in  whicn  every  one 
of  the  signatory  Powers  would  be  at  liberty 
to  participate,  would  seem  to  Russia  the  best 
means  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  respecting  Eastern  Roumelia. 
Supported  by  this  force,  the  International  Com- 
mission, after  finishing  the  statute  and  having 
it  sanctioned  by  the  Porte  in  Oonstantinople, 
might  return  to  Philippopolis,  and,  in  concert 
with  the  Governor  appointed  by  Turkey,  intro- 
duce the  instrament  it  had  elaborated.    This 

*  For  a  fli1I«r  aeeoant  of  the  imperial  Aunllj,  aee  **  An- 
mial  CycIopflBdla"  for  1877,  article  Ecwu. 


proposition  was  not  accepted  by  the  Powers, 
and  in  May  the  Czar  assured  the  Sultan  in  an 
autograph  letter  that  he  would  see  to  it  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  re- 
gard to  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were 
carried  out.  (See  Buloabia  and  Eastxbn  Rou- 
melia.) 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Russia  in  1879  was  a  new  war  in 
Asia.  Officially  it  was  announced  as  being  di- 
rected against  the  Turkomans  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  the  empire,  but  it  was  com- 
monly believed  that  its  chief  object  was  to 
capture  Merv,  the  capital  of  the  Tekke  Turko- 
mans. This  city  was  in  former  centuries  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  important  of  Central 
Asia,  and  both  Russians  and  English  look  upon 
it  as  a  point  of  considerable  strategic  impor- 
tance. The  Russians  have  often  been  suspect- 
ed of  an  intention  to  seize  it,  and  the  EngliiJi 
have  uniformly  on  such  occasions  violently  pro- 
tested against  it.  In  1875,  when  a  Russian 
force  had  left  the  mouth  of  the  Attrek,  on  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  also  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  occupying  Merv,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  in  his  work  *^  The  British  in  Asia." 
expressed  the  opinion  that  England  should 
rather  declare  war  against  Russia  than  consent 
to  the  occupation.*  The  Russian  Government 
not  only  made  no  mention  of  Merv  in  its  offi- 
cial announcements  of  the  objects  of  this  expe- 
dition, but  expressly  denied  that  it  had  any 
intention  of  taJcing  that  city.  In  the  English 
Parliament,  on  July  ISth,  Mr.  Bourke,  in  the 

*  For  a  fViU  statomeDt  of  the  Tiews  of  Bfr  H.  Ba^Hlsson  and 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  Menr,  tee  **  Annual  Oyelopadla  ** 
for  1875,  pages  098-*9. 
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name  of  the  English  Goyemment,  said  the  Ros-.  defeated,  and  disappeared  in  the  desert.  The 
sian  Government  had  formally  assured  Lord  RassianSi  commanded  by  General  Lomakin 
Salisbury  that  there  was  no  intention  of  ad-  (who  temporarily  suoceeded  General  Lazareff 
vanoing  upon  Merv.  One  of  the  leading  Rus-  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter),  pursued 
sian  newspapers,  the  ^*  Golos,"  had,  however,  them,  and  penetrated  to  the  oasis,  where  they 
previoasly  shown  that  the  expedition  could  found  signs  of  comparative  prosperity  and 
carry  out  its  ostensible  aim  of  chastising  the  peace.  Following  the  enemy  from  one  desert- 
Turkomans  only  by  capturing  and  destroying  ed  village  to  another,  threatened  only  by  guer- 
their  chief  place  of  refuge ;  and  a  St.  Peters-  rilla  troops  of  horsemen,  the  expeditionary 
burg  correspondent  to  the  **  Norddeutsche  All-  force  proceeded  to  attack  the  fortified  position 
gemeine  Zeitung "  of  Berlin  (July  8th),  the  of  Dengel  Tepe,  which  appeared  to  be  held  by 
organ  of  Prince  Bismarck,  explicitly  stated  a  strong  body  of  Turkomans.  No  sooner  did 
that  General  LazarefF  had  been  commissioned  they  do  so  than  the  surrounding  hills  began  to 
to  capture  and  destroy  Merv.  swarm  with  hostile  cavalry,  and,  though  the 

Before  the  expedition  was  ready  to  start,  a  assailants  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  the  Tekke 

severe  blow  was  struck  by  the  Turkomans,  horsemen  suffering  losses  after  every  charge 

General  Lomakin. had  collected  8,000  camels  and  flying  before  the  Russian  fire,  they  were 

near  the  wells  of  Bumak,  Eabil,  and  Sulmen,  not  discomfited.    They  retired  upon  a  strong 

about  27  miles  northeast  of  Krasnovodsk,  where  position,   which  General    Lomakin  attacked, 

they  were  to  await  the  beginning  of  the  expe-  The  Russian  forces  were  too  weak  for  the  task, 

dition.    The  Tekke  Turkomans,  having  closely  and  after  vainly  wasting  their  powers  on  the 

watched  the  proceedings  of  their  enemy,  on  capture  of  some  outworks,  a  combined  assault 

April  15th  attacked  Burnak,  defeated  the  Ras-  was  defeated  by  the  Turkomans.    During  the 

sian  guard,  consisting  of  2,000  men,  and  cap-  retreat  the  latter  fell  furiously  upon  the  retir- 

tured  a  large  number  of  camels,  which  they  ing  Russians,  who  barely  escaped  a  terrible  dis- 

carried  away  with  them.    Pursuit  being  made  astar. 

by  reinforcements  immediately  sent  from  Eras-  A  fact  which  was  closely  connected  with 
novodsk,  the  Tekke,  whose  march  was  impeded  the  opening  of  the  Turkoman  expedition,  and 
by  the  captured  animals,  were  overtaken,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  itsdlf,  is  the  turning 
forced  to  confront  the  Russians.  And  now  of  the  Attrek  River  into  its  old  bed,  which  took 
happened  an  event  which  form?  a  period  in  the  place  in  June.  In  former  times  this  river  fell 
history  of  Central  Asiatic  warfare.  Instead  of  mto  the  Caspian  not  far  from  the  bay  of  Has> 
having  recourse  to  their  usual  tactics  of  die-  san-KuUin,  about  twelve  versts  from  Tohikislav^ 
persing  the  camels  and  attacking  the  Russians  the  starting-point  of  the  expedition ;  but  nine 
in  loose  order,  the  Tekke  dismounted,  occupied  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  Russians  hav- 
a  strong  position  half-way  up  a  hillside,  and,  ing  taken  possession  of  Krasnovodsk,  the  Tnr- 
making  the  camels  kneel  down  in  front,  fired  komius,  with  enormous  efforts,  constructed  a 
from  behind  this  living  wall  with  the  steadi-  dike  or  dam  near  Bent,  at  a  distance  of  about 
ness  and  rapidity  of  European  sharpshooters,  sixty  versts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Attrek,  and 
The  encounter  lasted  till  night,  when  the  Tekke  by  this  means  diverted  it  throagh  the  region 
as  well  as  the  Russians  retreated  in  opposite  of  their  winter  quarters, 
directions.  The  Tekke,  leaving  a  dozen  deal  The  internal  condition  of  the  empire  con- 
and  some  forty  camels  on  the  spot,  marched  tinaed  to  be  one  of  revolutionary  discontent, 
east,  carrying  the  rest  of  their  booty  with  The  Nihilists  were  as  bold  and  aggressive  as  in 
them ;  the  Russians,  having  buried  their  dead,  any  former  year.  Another  great  shock  to  pub- 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  west,  finding  it  too  lie  feeling  was  given  on  April  14th,  when  Alex* 
dangerous  to  follow  an  enemy  whose  strength  ander  Solovieff  attempted  to  shoot  the  Ozar  iu 
had  suddenly  so  very  much  increased.  front  of  the  house  of  the  military  staff  in  St. 

The  expedition  did  not  get  fairly  under  way  Petersburg.    The  assassin  was  arrested,  and 

until  August.    Owing  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  was  found  to  have  capsules  containing  poison, 

and  the  sand,  which  was  continually  being  which  he  could  break  in  an  instant,  in  hta 

blown  about  in  the  desert,  large  numbers  of  mouth.    When  asked  why  he  had  made  the 

the  troops  suffered  with  diseases  of  the  eyes,  attempt,  he  answered  that  the  task  had  fallen 

while  the  unwholesome  water  which  they  had  on  liim  by  lot,  and  he  had  no  alternative.  - 

to  use  also  caused  a  great  deal  of  sickness.    On  This  plot  led  to  the  adoption  of  some  new 

August  12th  General  Lazareff,  the  commander-  extraordinary  measures.    Generals  Todleben, 

in-chief  of  the  expedition,  died,  and  was  re-  Loris-Melikoff,  and   Gourko  were  appointed 

placed  in  September  by  General  Tergukasoff.  Governors^General  with  exceptional  powers  at 

The  news  received  from  the  seat  of  war  Odessa,  Kharkov,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  sim* 
was  very  meager,  owing  to  the  strict  censor-  ilar  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Governors- 
ship  exercised  by  the  Russian  military  officials.  General  of  Moscow,  Kiev,  and  Warsaw.  These 
Enough  was  known,  however,  to  prove  that  officers  were  authorized  to  remove  from  their 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  districts  all  persons  whose  presence  they  con- 
oasis  which  was  the  center  of  the  operations  sidered  pernicious ;  to  subject  civilians  to  mar- 
of  the  Akhal  Tekke  Turkomans.  In  the  first  tial  law ;  to  arrest  on  their  own  responsibility 
engagements  the  Turkomans  were  everywhere  any  person  of  whatever  rank ;  to  suppress 
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newspapers  aad  periodicals ;  and  generally  to    or  for  being  engaged  in  mannfaotoring  explo- 
adopt  whatever  measares  sboold  appear  neces-    siFes.    On  the  night  between  the  26tfa  and 
Niry  for  the  mwntenance  of  public  order.    At    27th  of  Jone  more  than  fuar  hundred  persons 
St.  Petersburg,  Governor-General  Gourko  gave    m'ere  arrested  at  Kiev,  lanro  stores  of  danger- 
ordcrsi  that  a  porter  should  bo  stationed  day    ous  materials  were  found,  and  a  se<*ret  press 
aiifl  night  at  tho  «hK>r  of  every  hous«e,  wh«i«o    and  revolutionarj  documents  were  dihcovereii 
ihity  it  Hhould  be  to  watch  that  no  unauthor-     in  near  connection  with  the  eccloMasticjd  sem- 
j/.i<l  filaranlM  were  |K)}4te<l  up  anywhere,  iintl     irniry.     Michael  Solovieff,  wlio  iitteiiipted  to 
rhat  tit>  olijei'tj*  of  a  dangeruna  nature  shoiiM     nssussinato   the   Czur  in  April,   was   fried   in 
he  phin-d  iu  the  .streets.     (tun.Miiiith.s  were  or-     .hnie,  t'omid  y^'iUy  of  helonpn;:  to  a  rriminal 
di-rod  to  furnish  full  littts  of  the  goo<l«  in  tli«'ir     iisH<MMur.ioii,  the  object  of  uliirli  w.ns  to  ovir- 
u  .irchon?<>s  to  the  coiinnandant  of  tho  rity,     tlirow  l»y  violence  the  institutions  of  the  Male, 
auti  Were  forbidden  to  sell  except  to  ptirehaMirs     and  wmm  lian^vd  f»n  the  7tli  of  the  month.     Sev- 
u  ho  could  prcHcnt  letters  of  authorization  from     end  of  liin  relatives  were  arrested  and  impris- 
tliat  otKcor.     Private  penons  posse8^in;;  lire-     oned.     An  im|K*rud  onlcr  was  issued  in  July 
arm:*  must  make  the  police  ac(|uainted  with     etupowering  the  Governors-General   to  excr- 
the  fact,  and  must  obtain  a  permit  from  tho     cise  their  discretion  in  the  casis  of  political 
commandant  of  the  city  as  a  condition  of  their    ofTendens  wliether  to  send  them  for  trial  be- 
keeping  them.    The  order  commanding  guards    fore  the  milit<iry  courts  or  tlie  ordinary  tribu- 
to  be  stationed  before  all  taeliouses  was  fou^d     nals.     The  number  of  perscms  mho  had  been 
to  be  imprai'ticable,  and  was  finally  not  insist-    convictetl  or  were  held  under  arrest  exceeded 
e<I  upon.     Regulations  of  a  similar  character,     anything  that  wah  before  known  in  the  history 
differing  only  in  details,  were  made  for  all  tho     of  the  present  rei^n,  and  reports  became  rife 
principal  towns  of  the  empire.  that  the  prisons  were  greatly  ovcrcrom'ded. 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  tho  disorders    On  June  10th  six  hundretl  convicts  were  dis- 
appeared to  be  at  all  qoiete<I,  even  nnder  the    patched  from  Odestta  in  the  ship  Nizlmi-Nov- 
most  rigorous  enforcement  of  these  regulations.     goro<l  for  the  island  of  Saghnlicn,  off  Japan, 
Hold  attacks  were  made  on  officers  of  the  Gov-    where  they  were  to  serve  their  terms  of  pun- 
ernment  and  obnoxious  persons  in  broad  day-    ishmcnt.    The  friends  of  the  Government  rc|»- 
liglit;  residences  and  offices  of  the  police  in    resented  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  per- 
some  of  the  towns,  as  at  Rostov,  m-ere  plnn-     sons  who  were  guilty  of  common  crimes,  but 
dered.     The  best  parts  of  the  towns  of  Irhit    others  ai^scrte<l  that  by  fiir  the  larger  part  of 
and  Orenburg,  places  to  which    the  Govern-     them   were  rev«dutionists.     The  vcskI    sailed 
iiunt  w.us  accustomed  to  consign  ]>olitii'al  of-     l»y  the  way  of  the  Suez  dual  anil  the  lied 
lenders,  were    burned  down;    tires    were    set     Sen.  and  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  An«»'u>t  l>t. 
:it   Tralsk.  Pctropolovski,  Irkutsk,  and   other     I{e|M«rts  of  their  fn;;litful  sutterinps  were  oiH- 
pla«'cs ;  and   uiany  of   the  large   towns    \>ere     «-ially  cnntradh-tefl.     In  November  the  Mii.is- 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  notices  that  they  would     ter  (»f  the  Iriterii»r  >ent  out  a  circular  to  the 
he  burned.     Daring  May  1,730  conflagrations    governors  of  provinces,  instructing  them   to 
occurred  in  the  empire,  occasioning  damage  to    order  the  rural  p<dicc  not  to  interfere  with  the 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  million  rubles;     public  dances  and  amusements  in  the  vilhigcs, 
and  the  loss  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the    as  such  interference  had  produced  discontent 
country  during  the  nnet  six  months  was  esti-    among  the  rural  population.    The  trial  of  Leon 
mated  on  the  1st  of  June  at  30,000,000  rubles.     Mirsky,  with  seven  persons  charged  with  be- 
June  was  likewise  proliHo  <if  fires.     The  num-     ing  his  accomplices  for  the  attempted  as^assi- 
her  occurring  during  the  month  is  given   as    nation  of  (icnerid  Drenteln,  chief  of  the  gen- 
3,500,  causing  damage  to  the  amount  of  It'.OOO,-    danuerie,  began  in  the  military  court  at  ^t. 
000  rubles.    Only  900  of  these  were  accounted     Petersburg  on  November  27th.     All  the  pris- 
for;  the  other  2,600  were  attributed  to  public    oners  were  accused  of  belonging  to  a  secret 
<listurber9.    Courts-martial  were  instituted  at    society  wh(»se  object  was  to  overturn  the  ex- 
Kiev  for  tho  trial  of  the  revolutionists,  and  a    isting  Government  and  to  enfon  e  a  change  of 
plot  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  to  blow    the  social  order  of  the  empire.    Mirsky  was  also 
up  the  court-room  during  the  trial.     The  first    accusid  specifically  of  tho  attempt  to  assiissi- 
;.'roup  of  persons  trie<l  included  tlirec  noble-    nate  (Jeneral  Drenteln,  of  resisting  the  oflicers 
men,  the  daughter  of  a  privy  couneilor.  and  a     who  came  to  arrest  him,  of  fahrieatin^r  f'aNe 
I*ni>si;in  suhjt.ot.     A  part  of  t\u*.  number  were     pa><|»orts.  and  of  inriting  his  iVIIuw  prisoner^ 
I'nuiid  sjuilty  of  arme<l  resistance  t<»  the  p<»lie«',     aft^r  tlifv  were  arri>ted  to  revolt.     The  rliief 
and  -^enteiH'od  to  death  ;  others,  who  were  eon-     aeeii^atioii  ;iL':iin*t  the  other  |»risontr?»  wan  that 
victed  of  ctmspiring against  the  state  and  social     «»f  eoiuealin;;  Mirsky  after  his  attempt  against 
order,  were  sentenced  to  tertns  of  penal  sorvi-     (ieueral  hrenleln.     Mirsky  acknowledged  the 
tude.     Exploshms   m'hich  were  attributes!   to    commission  of  the  offenses  for  which  he  was 
the  revolutionists  took  place  in  the  police  oflico    arraigned,  and  only  pleaded  that  he  had  com* 
at  Omsk,  at  Nizhni-Novgorod,  and  in  a  pow-    mittcd  them  for  public,  not  for  personal  rea- 
der-magazine near  St  Petersburg.     Xuraer-    sons,  and  asked  not  to  be  hanged  aa  a  common 
ons  persons  were  arrested  throughout  the  em-    murderer:    A  sentence  to  death  by  hanging 
pire  for  having  explosives  or  forbidden  arms,    was  imposed  upon  him,  bat  was  afterward 
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oommoted  to  oqo  of  hard  labor  in  the  mines.  €(ffleio^  and  of  depotioa  alaoiad  bj  thf  MiW    ^ 

TnT7  Tarklioff,  his  principal  aoooroplice,  was  eial  and  district  Assemblias  airaadr^-tfiiSir  '  J  • 

sentenced    to   labor   in   a  fortress   for   ten  ence.    The  scheme  did  not  oontemplat^^^  "^ 

years.  this  Assembly  slioiild  enjoj  the  ri^t  of 


—  - — —  acti€Mi 
nut  ill  tlio  train  which  wuh  blown  up,  ami  cs-  of'  tlio  (•oviTntucnt.  In  November  PrimM 
CH|>ed.  The  mine  which  oxphxIcMl  had  lx*cn  (H»rti*hakotr  dci-idctl  to  retire  from  the  oQea 
ihiii  unt  froin  ;i  hdiise  near  the  linu  of  the  rail-  orC'hanrellor  of  the  Empire,  and  Mr.  Vsloieff 
ruiid  which  had  lK*cn  bought  hy  the  youii*(  wai  (icsij^nutcd  to  Hnccecnl  him.  It  wss  ba- 
nian who  iN'cupicd  it  nlxMit  threv  months  be-  licvctl  thnt  the  Cz:ir  hnd  at  last  determined  to 
fore,  and  xviU  worl^ed  fnnii  thu  lionse  by  gal-  institute  the  reforms  which  bad  been  demand* 
vanic  wires.  Thu  Czjir,  it  wan  said,  hod  l^n  ed  for  so  lon^  a  time,  and  that  he  had  giTen  fi^ 
warned  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  npon  vornble  consideration  to  the  plana  of  My^  y^-  - 
him,  and  changed  the  arran(;:ement  of  tiic  trains  luieff.  Before  there  was  time  to  take  H^mi^  \>: 
so  as  to  niisleiMl  his  assailants.  action  on  the  subjocti  howcTer,  the  Meni 

Minister   Valaieff  prepared  in  the  earlier  was  made  to  blow  up  the  Caar*s  M]afl|c;r^ 

part  of  the  year  and  submitted  to  the  Czar  Moscow.    The  Czar's  mood  was  immedHU^'  - 

a  draft  for  a  coustitution,  contxiining  provi-  changed;  he  rejected  Mr.  ValnielTs  snhwneiL 

sions  for  the  formation  of  a  central  Assam-  saying  that  he  wanted  the  plana  of  men  of  ee> 

bly  at  the  capital,  to  be  composed  of  a  ccr-  tion,  not  of  sontinientalwta,  and  illnrnined  k%   ' 

tain  number  of  state  functionaries  sitting  ex  newly  appointed  Minister. 
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IIOSPITAL.    The  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  Lewes.    ('•  Pennsylvania  Archives,"  voL  L,  p, 

rho  United  St:ites  was  estahlishe<1  hy  an  not  of  251.) 

Congress  passed  July  Ki,  170S,  tor  the  relief  of       This  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  colo^ie^  for 

^t('k  anddisahled  Mainen.     ThiM  act  was  passed  as  early  as  October.  17>i(i,  the  Commonwealth 

after  the  siihjcct  had  been  before  (-oni^ress  for  of  Vir;rinia  enacted  that  tlie  snui  of  ninepence 

several  ye.'ir<;  and  while  it  appears  to  have  per  month  >li«iu)d   l»e  collected  us  ** hospital 

ori^rinated  in  a  memorial  of  the  Htiston  Marino  money  '*  from  the  pay  of  all  seamen  and  ma* 

Society,  yet  **  ho^piud  money  ^'  had  been  col-  rines  in  the  SUite.    The  na\*a]  officers  were  oon- 

leetcd  in  the  colonies  since  1730,  and  the  system  stituted  the  collectors  of  the  taz,  and  a  eon* 

must  have  been  more  or  less  taniiliar  to  Con-  mission  of  fi\'e  per  centum  was  allowed  on  the 

(;ress.    The  first  building  known  to  have  been  moneys  collected.    In  October,  1788,  a  law 

set  apart  as  a  hospital  exclusively  for  seamen,  was  passed  chan;nng  the  amount  of  the  taK 

among  Enirlish-speaking  peoples,  was  the  pid-  from  ninepence  to  a  shilling  per  month.    Ob  . 

ace  commenced  by  Charles  II.  at  (yrecnwich,  December  20,  1787,  a  law  was  passed  esleb*  .* 

which  after  the  battle  of  La  Ho^ae  (1692)  lisbing  a  marine  hospital,  and  authoririnf  tiM  - 

was  ordered  by  Queen  Mary  to  be  completed  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  OoTmj* 

**  as  a  retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  or  to  select  a  site  in  the  town  of  Vf^Maftr.-^ 


profit 


of  their  country.**  (Macaulay.)   After  the  death  ton,  county  of  Norfolk,  Vir^ia.     (HenlB|V: 

of  the  Queen,  King  William  caused  to  be  erect-  **  Stitntes  at  Large,**  vol.  zii.,  p. 

ed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christo-  Stiite  of  North  Carolina  enacted  a  law  proi 

pher  Wren,  the  magnificent  ^^  Royal  Hospital  ing  for  the  creation  of  a  hospital  fund  in  178l| 

for  Seamen  at  (rrecnwich,**  which  Macaiilay  has  and  l>y  a  subsequent  act  (1790)  the  eomnds- 

nlludod  to  a-*'* the  noblest  of  European  hos-  sioners  t»f  the  poor  at  the  different  ports  rf 

[dtals.^*    Tlie  seamen  of  tlie  American  colonies  entry   were  empowered  to   act  as  collectors 

were  taxe<l  to  >np|»ort  this  lioHpifal  by  an  a«t  Hlaywijod's  *•  Manual   of  the  f^aws  of  North 

<if  Parliament  p:i>'*cd  in  the  second  yoar  ..f  the  Carolina,"  JIaki;rh,  ISOI,  |».  350.)    Thetix  wss 

rei«?n   of   (Ivor^c    III.     Instrnrtions  jrivi-n    to  a  eapitation  tax.     Captains  on  arrival  from  a 

I'atriek  (iordon,  Esi|.,  Heputy  Oovenmr  tif  the  lorei;rn  voyajfo  were  re<piire<l  to  pay  5f.,  matte 

Province  of  Pennsylvania,  February  2,  1729-  2s.  (W.,  anil  each  nienil>er  of  the  crew  Is.  6A^ 

*aO,  show  that  the  sum  of  sixpence  per  month  On  August  28, 1789,  a  bill  was  Uitrodnoedl^ 

w:is  required  to  l>e  deducted  from  the  wages  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of '^ 

of  all  seamen,  English  subjects,  sailing  in  and  pitals  and  the  adoption  of  harbor  i 

out  of  American  ports.    Four  receivers  were  but  was  imleflnitoly  postponed.    To 

appointed  for  Pennsylvania :  Richard  Fitzwil-  Marine  Society  is  due  the  credit  of  |>i 

liam  and  Jobn  Moore,  Philadelphia;  Alesan-  the  first  memorial  to  Congress  on  tlua 
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The  Societr  record  bHows  that  ot  a  regular  pointed,  one  to  reside  in  Great  Britain  and 
meeting  held  at  the  Hunch  of  Granes  tavern,  the  other  in  the  Weat  Indies.    The  President 
Boston,  October  12, 1790,  Captain  Mackoy  pre-  in  bis  message  of  December  7,  1794,  informed 
siding,  it  was  **  Voted^  That  a  committee  be  ap-  Congress  that  the  agent  for  Grvut  Britain  had 
p«>inted  to  consider  what  sfmi  of  jn'ound  iiiny  bo  declined  the  appointment,  and  the  diitv  of  rar- 
tlto  tiioftt  convenient  for  the  orertin^  a  marine  rying  out  the  Taw  had  devolved  on  tlic  riiiUnl 
hos|iit:il,  the  kind  of  hiiihliii;;  that  will  he  tlic  States  Minister.     On  February  2H,  1797,  a  n»nj- 
iiiost  riiii>('iiient,  and  its  exfKnsi*,  also  to  insikc  luittce   appointed   to  incpiire*  int<»   the   ifn-ra- 
a  ralciilation  of  tiic  annua]  incotne  tiiat  will  tioii   of  tin*  uet  for  the  relief  and  prnti-<-ii'iii 
.iriM-  fnmi  a  small  tax  on  sfatnen  for  tho  snp-  t»f  American  soameu,  reporti'd  tliat  **tlK-  rnii'- 
pi»ri  of  riie  ^ai<lho»<pital.  and  report  at  the  next  niiltee  lind  tliat  nnmlieni  of  svamin,  ji>  \\<\\ 
iiKofin;:.**     TluM'iininiittcefonsistedot'C.tptaiii  lurci^rners  as   native*,  arrive  at  ilie  <lilTiT*  nt 
M.u  k.  y,  Mr.  Tmh»r,  Mr.  IJnssell,  Mr.  HtMlplon.  ports  of  the  United  Stairs  in  siieh  a  diN;l.U«i 
I                    I'r.   I)exier,  l)r.  SeoUay,  and  Captain  l>el»l«»is.  .vitiiation  that  tiiev  either  hoeume  a  great  liur- 
At  the  annual  me.'tin^  of  the  Sm^iety,  held  <leii  tf>  the  public  hospit^ils,  where  any  sueh  are 
at  the   Ihineh  of  Gra|)es  tawrn  Xovcini)er  3,  est;iblishcd,  or  are  left  to  perish  fur  want  of 
1790,  the  eonmiittee  reported,  **Thnt  from  a  proper  attention.    They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
I                  variety  of  considerations  they  arc  of  the  opin-  a  sutticient  fund  miglit  bo  raised  for  the  sup- 
I                   ion  that  some  s|>ot  of  the  hei;;hts  of  Charles-  jKirt  and  relief  of  i*iok   and  disabKnl   Amen- 
ta                town  east  of  the  town  is  the  most  eligible  si£^  can  seamen,  as  well  in  forei|m  ports  as  in  the 
I                  nation  f(»r  sueh  a  building^*;  and  it  was  then  rniteil  Stati'S,  either  by  an  additional  tonnage 
^                  voted,  **  That  the  commit  fee  1k3  further  in-  duty  on  oil  vcsseb  entering  the  ports  of  tlio 
I                  structed  to  <lraw  a  petition  to  Congress  setting  United  States,  or  by  a  charge  on  the  wages  of 
I                  forth  the  utility  of  a  marine  hospital,  and  point-  all  seamen  ship|KHl  within  the  United  Ma.tes, 
ing  out  the  means  of  supporting  one."'     On  ]iroporti(med  to  the  length  of  the  voyage,  to  bu 
January  4,  1791,  the  petition  was  approved  by  paid  or  securetl  by  the  master  and  deducted 
the  Society  and  ordered  to  be  sent  forward,  from  the  wages  of  his  crew.^*    The  committee 
^                This  petition  is  not  now  extant,  but  we  learn  recommended  the  passage  of  the  following  res- 
that  it  was  presented  in  the  Ilouse  January  olutions:  *'J?(es9/e€a,  Tlint  provision  ought  to  be 
27,  1791,  and  that  it  prayed  the  establishment  made  by  law  for  collecting  the  sum  of  —  ctnts 
^                   of  three  marine  hoKpitals  in  the  United  Slates  jier  month  from  the  wages  of  every  seaman 
^                   for  the  rare  and  support  of  aged  and  disabled  sailing  from  any  port  of  tlie  United   ^*t:ltes, 
>»:iiin;n.  one  for  the  Southern,  oue  tor  tbe  Mid-  to  be  appropriated — 1.  To  tbc  temporary  Mip- 
f                   d]«\  and  (Ml.  t'nr  the  K;u«t(;rn  States.     Tbr  piti-  ]>ort  and  rrliet*  otsick  or   di^.ibUtl  si'anien  ff 
^                  ii<»n   Wii-.  tibleil,   but    finally  referreil   t«»  ilie  the   United   States:  -.  To   the   foiiiifjation  ot 
,                   S.-rretary  «»t'  the  Treasury.     A  sUori  time  pro-  liospitalj*  f»»r  the  relief  of  siu  li  >iek  and  di>- 
I                    \itMi-|y    the   Uouimonwealtli  of    Virginia    liad  abUnl  se:iiiieu  (when  a  suilicieut  fund  aball  I  e 
,                    p.i>M.Ml  an  art  authorizing  the  ^ale  to  the  United  c<»lleeted)."     I»nt  the  law  wa>  not  parsed  until 
>tales  of  the  marine  hospital  at  Washington,  July  of  the  following  year.     Tlli^  law  provided 
\'a. ;  and  on  April  17,  1792,  the  Speaker  laid  for  the  collection  of  twenty  eent>  per  month 
,                 heftire  the  House  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  from  the  wages  of  all  seamen,  and  that  any 
r                 the  Treasury,  accompanying  his  report  on  sun-  sur]ilus  remaining  after  defraying  the  expenses 
I                  dry  papers  referred  to  him,  concerning  a  nmrine  should  be  invested  in  stock  of  the  United  States ; 
I                  hospital  at  the  town  of  Washington,  and  on  the  and  the  President  was  authorized   to  receive 
memorial  of  the  Marino  StH-iety  of  Boston  on  donations  of  land  or  buildinp,  and  when  nc- 
,                  the  subject  of  marine  hospitals,  wbieh  was  read  cessary  to  erect  hospitals.    The  Prendtnt  was 
and  ordered  to  bo  referred  to  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  further  empowered  to  appoint  direetors  of  the 
Stcrret,  and   Mr.  Parker,      ((louse  Journal.)  marine  ho^pitaU,  under  whose  direction  the 
On  April  2«,  1792,  Mr.  Ames  reported,  but  his  fund  assigned  to  each  port  was  to  be  expended, 
report  was  tabled.    On  November  19, 1792,  the  and   persons  so  ap|M>inted  were  allowed   no 
House  t4K)k  action  on  the  subject  by  appointing  compensation  except  actual  expenses.     An  ad- 
a  t^ommittee  '*to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  or  ditional  act  passed  March  2,  1799,  authorized 
bills  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  infirm  seamen.*'  the  money  collerted  within  any  one  State  to  be 
Mr.    Laurence.    Mr.   (rooilhue,    Mr.   Benjatnin  expended  within  sudi  State,  except  the  States 
r*«»iirne.  and  Mr.  Rarnwcll  were  the  comniitteo.  of  Ni  w  Hainp.'Hhire.  .Ma>-aebu.-eii>,  JJluMie  Ul- 
It  wi:*  further  *'orderei4  that  the  report  of  the  and,  and  Conneetieiit  nvliieh  it  was  evidently 
**.«T«fary  of  tiie  rrt-a>iirv  wbieli  w:ih  made  on  infendvd  to  ronsojiilaie  t<»r  the  >iJp|H»rt  «it   tlir 
rli.- 17rli  of  AprillaM.  t«»gellier  with  the  report  ot  ln»*pital  at  C'li;irU'^N»>vn).  and   ainliori/vd   the 
■  :»••  romiiijjrei' tluTeon,  .  .  .   be  referred  to  tlie  Srcritary  rd"  tlu-  Navy  t»»  di-diut  fniiii  tlu-  pay 
^.itne  <onitniUi-e.*'     On  January  21  ,17:Kj,  Mr.  of   the   olHeer.H,  .-eaineu,  autl   marine^   o]    ilu- 
>\  illiaiiiMin   reported   a  bill,   which  was  read  navy   the   hospital   tax  of  twenty   cents   per 
:ind  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  Commit-  month,  and  declared  them  entitled  to  the  same 
Tee  of  the  Whole.   No  further  action  was  taken  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  hospital  fund  as 
at  this  time,  but  at  the  next  session  an  act  merchant  seamen.     It  appears  that  the  law  did 
was  passed  providing  for  the  aid  of  seamen  not  go  into  into  effect  immediately,  fi»r  Secrc- 
in  foreign  countries,  and  two  agents  were  ap-  tjiry  Oliver  Wolcott  wrote  to  General  Benja- 
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min  Lincoln^  Collector  at  Boston,  David  Aos- 

tin,  New  Haven,  and  Allen  McLane,  Wilminff- 

ton,  Del.,  under  date  of  Jolj  20,  1709,  as  fol- 

Iowh: 

8iit :  IlAvin*^  recui  vcd  no  rctumii  for  the  quarter  end- 
ini<  3\»i  March  hui  of  tlie  hotpitd  money  oolloded  in 
your  dUtritft.  fitr  tlie  wo  of  nick  and  diiuMcd  Muncn 
ii<«  iiuUoAted  i»y  Inw,  I  will  tluank  you  to  iinincdiately 
t'orwunl  to  tliH  otHce  retiiniM  of  the  money .«<  c«incvti*u 
liV  you  iluriri:;  that  period  tor  the  )»ur|KbH:  atba*>aid. 
1  will  alj«o  thank  you  to  contonii  to  th«*  inMrut'tioa<4 
«>f  the  (^unptr•^^r^  <«r  tlio  TreiL<4iiry  on  that  hemi,  by 
tran^imittiiig  quarterly  rvturnn  for  the  tiiiio  to  conic. 
1  ain  witJi  c*Hi.*(idcmtion,  Sir, 

Your  <»lic«lu>nt  Servant, 
OLIVEU  WOLCOTT. 

The  instrnctions  to  which  ho  refers  were  ta 

follows: 

TisAiVBT  DBPAsnasrr.  Jftfy  t4M,  1799. 

BcvjAVix  Liycour,  Eaq.^  (hlUdor  of  Badot^, 

Sir  :  I  herewith  truMmit  a  Copy  of  in  Act  of  Con- 
mm  paaaod  oo  tho  aMondof  BCaroa  last  entitled  **  An 
Act  in  additioQ  to  sa  Act  for  the  rolief  of  aiok  and  dis- 
abled Namen.'* 

It  was  hoped  that  an  arrangemont  could  have  been 
fonnsd  befoiv  this  time  for  tuo  establiahment  of  per- 
manent UospttaU. 

It  appear»,  however,  that  this  aufatleet  has  been  nboed 
by  the  Act  of  the  hMt  sea»ion  '*  to  reffulato  the  Medical 
EttabUshment"  under  the  immediate  Kuperinteiidenco 
of  tho  Physician  General ;  the  object  of  this  commani- 
cation  is  therefore  conAned  to  a  provisioo  for  the  <ia»- 
porary  rtlisf  and  support  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen 
m  public  Slid  private  service. 

For  Uie  pre:H!nt,  and  until  experience  sluUl  have 
f^hown  the  expcdicncv  of  a  different  arrangement.  tJio 
m'mcy.'4  collected  in  tne  State  of  MaA!«itihu<4rrts  will  lie 
cx[«nded  undvr  your  dirci't ions  at  or  near  lio^^ton.  and 
ucoordin^ly  the  Vumi'<  collected  at  tii«;  outfwirt^  oi'  tlic 
State  will  I'nMu  time  to  time  be  placctl  in  your  haiuU 
in  pursuance  of  spcciid  directions,  of  wlitch  you  will 
be  ailvi:»od. 

The  )icr»>M  entitled  to  relief  from  tlie  fund  are  Ofli- 
cers,  Seamen,  and  Marine-*  ol*  the  Navy  of  tlic  United 
State.4,  and  \Ia>teris  Marines,  and  Seamen  employed 
in  private  or  Mcrehant  Vc-'scU.  I  think  propter  to 
mention,  thst  there  may  be  some  donjier  ot  a  diver- 
sion of  the  fund  for  tho  maintenance  of  persons  who 
ouTlit  to  be  relievod  as  paupeiv  under  municipal  ref- 
lations. As  abuses  of  this  kind,  if  practised  to  any 
considenibie  extent,  will  defeat  tho  humane  inten- 
tions of  Consrre:«s  in  tho  establishment  of  permanent 
Hospitals  for  the  support  of  disabled  acamen,  tlicy 
ouirnt  to  be  carefiilly  prevented. 

tt  is,  however,  tlie  object  of  tlio  Law  tliat  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  fund  for  temporary  relief  i>lioulu  1x3 
made  at  the  Hocpital  or  other  proper  institutions  now 
established  in  tlie  Ports  of  the  United  States.  You 
will  of  course  endeavor  to  fix  by  precise  a^rreerocnts 
the  conditions  upon  which  sick  and  disabl^  seamen 
afaall  bo  received  and  supplied  witli  wliatever  their  ne- 
ce<>«ities  may  require,  and  will  trunsmit  the  Copies  of 
the  Contracts  which  may  be  tbrined  to  thi.'«  Ottfi-c.  In 
ca^cs  where  nrranirenicnts  can  not  be  rnuilc  you  will 
pursue  C!(tttMi>licil  u.sit;cs  re>i)cctin;ir  !4imilur  L-\i*ctKli- 
turf-<,  obMTvimr  all  possible  ccononiv. 

It  i*  not  exjKvted  that  you  ^^lioultl  [•••r-onuily  su- 
perintend tlic  det;iiU  of  expenditure  ;  an  i>.'n-euiiiit 
thereforu  with  ?w»nie  individual  or  coriH.r;iti..n.  that 
the  fund  f«liail  lie  proj-^erly  applied,  jipfKuirs  to  U-  in- 
di^tpensablc.  The  accounts  must  be  rendered  to  you 
at  lent  quarterly,  supported  bv  such  vouchers  as'ara 
usual,  and  as  cireumstances  will  sdmit  of  boin^  taken, 
which  after  examination  xkill  bo  paid  out  of  the  moneys 
in  jour  hsnds. 

You  will  bo  plessed  to  keep  sll  vour  accounts  of  re- 
ectpts  snd  expenditures  for  this  Fund  distinct  from 
>vur  otlicr  accounti.    The  quaitorly  abstracts  of  tho 


Fond  are  to  be  rendered  sgrooably  to  tiM 
aeribod  bv  the  letter  of  tho  CompCrollsr  of 
aurydalod  the  19th  of  Beptomber,  1798.  Tks 
accounts  €tf  expenditure  are  to  be  rendsnd 
to  the  aubjoiiMftl  form,  and  tlie  whole  nwnl. 
diicod  in^>  an  account  current  which  b  to  be 
ted  every  quarter. 

I  am  with  respect.  Sir, 

YtHir  obdt  Servant, 
(SibOicdi  OLlV£K  wd!uX>TT. 

Ahairari  of  m«Hi<y«  puMfor  Ms  r^iff(^§ick  and 

0eumrm  hn  ,  CoiUetor  ^HUC 

Jitr  CA«  itiatrici  *»f  ^n 

*/. .- ,/rvm  .._ _  to 


A  timilar  letter  wis  irritten  to  John  Dnik 
Collector  of  New  Berne,  N.  C,  and  Gaoni 
Latimer,  Esq.,  Collector,  Philadelphia.  TT 

A  letter  waa  written  to  General  Be^fiflih 
Lincoln,  October  4,  1790,  stating  that,  in  ofte 
to  contiense  the  moneys  collected  in  neighbor- 
ing district^  collectors  will  be  notified  to  aend 
the  same  to  liini;  *  alt«<)  ^t:itin<; :  **The  oolloetioo 
of  tlie  duty  on  s^Minii'irs  wniros  will  be  attended 
with  s«mie  tnniMv.  fur  which  no  compenaation 
is  cstAblisIie«l  by  tlic  existing:  law.  The  object 
licing  humane  nnd  benevolent  will,  I  presome^ 
interest  your  nt tontion.  If  a  commission  shall 
be  hereiifter  allowed,  I  will  anrhorize  dedne- 
tions  from  the  future  retams.'*  (Similar  letter 
of  same  date  to  Collector  at  New  Berne,  N.  C.) 

(roan.) 

I  hercbv  acknowledao  to  have  reocivod  of  — -^  Osl- 

lector  of  tne  Cu^^toms  for  tlio  District  of .  tteasB 

of ,  beiiur  the  amount  of  monevs  ooUeoM  bv  him 

for  tho  support  of  the  Marine  Hospitals  of  ths  unilBd 

States  from until ,  agroeably  to  a  lolMr  ef 

advice  from  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  datsd        | 
for  which  I  have  siii^iied  duplicate  roodpts. 


A  few  days  later  a  letter  waa  written  to 
eral  Bei\jamin  Lincoln,  regarding  the  eatabBlfc. 
ment  of  the  hospital : 

TasASvaT  DcpABTMSirc  Jfoy  tt,  IWL 
Ben/amix  LnrcoLX,  E>q.,  Coileetor  of  Bodai^ 
Sir  :  You  will  rcwivo  by  this  mail  a  letter  on  the 

Nulijci't  of  a  imirinc  lio>pital  for  Mck  ami  disabled  tm^ 
men.  WitlioiiT  iiii-unin.;  t«»  decide  absolutely  upon  tho 
p"inr,  1  think  |»ro|nr  to  |v»int  your  attention  tr^Cartle 
i>land  UM  Uintr  :i  I'rojHT  pLunj  for  the  eptablishmenL 
If"  oil  n>ttc<-tion  you  tliiiik  any  other  place  prcfenblc, 
you  will  Ihj  plcaocil  to  nu-iilioii  it.t 


*  LettMV  similar  to  the  shove  were  written  to  ths      

roUactors:  Wllllani  Tnrk.  <;ioQresl«';  Dudley  A.  lysfi 
Newburyport;  Joseph  HeUcr,  8alem:  Bamael  B.  9it^ 
Ifarblehesd:  William  Wstsoa.  Plymooth;  Josfl^  '"^  ^'^ 
stable;  Stephen  Hnsier,  Nsatnekst:  Jebn 
town;  Edward  Pom,  Now  IMfeitl:  H.  Birttiii 
Asa  Adams,  Ipswiea.  ^ 

t  Csstlo  lolaiMl  bMl  fhrmerlT  beoa  nard  as  a  eaiisi 
stattoo.    **Tbe  Gensral  Court  oaaetcd  la  Ittt  thit  tis< 
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tht  eondition*  upon  whidi  bt  wiU  mine,  and  to  ar-  "^"^ »;J.^»^»»  *  __^  j^^^e  cntcnrf  l»m  ftom 

nuiu'C  tlio  tcrm«  of  comtwiiMtioii.  ADout  two  bimdvod  ^5f^'7^*„ V"  ii««.;„c  oil?  it 

"             I  am,  with  cnn^idcnitkm.  Sir,  ••<*»  <»"n««  •  ^:S^T^"^  f^\  ^uJS^l^mZ^i 

•       Your  m-  obchTjiervint,  "^^^^I'y  ?*  JT^  *  "^  *l?^*-  „!l''ni'ff  :r<raur- 

'••t.*  flu*  M:uiMi  tiuiA.  and  aUom-inir  fuUI  llien  W  Ctivii.  n 


ve«l  with  <li9tiiiction  in  tho  Revolution-  atu\  Nuviiraii**","  l*.  <93-) 
jtry  wnr,  iin<l  wan  n|nN)int«d  Physician  to  tin)        j,xtract  of  a  letter  from  E.  M.  Bay,  Esq., 
Mririnc  ll«»spital  in  Jnno,  1799.    On  the  21st        ^'    s^.r^.tarv  of  State,  dated  at  Clmrleston, 

of  Fehmary,  1800  Dr.  Welsh   «.b.nitte.l   Ins  '^^^„^,\  ^^oi: 

ro-1.1at.on^  and  they  wore  apiir. a  ed  by  the  ^^^  ^^  ^         gi,^  ^J?r*"lL?f 

Trcsident  March  11,  1800.  «  .  .  „  our  follow  citiacnii  murt  mwn  bp  employed  in  u^ricat- 

Thc  purchase  of  the  Washington  Point  Hoft-  ^    ^,,^,  ^.i^  ia,a  borts  whR-h  mui^  cw  be  uaed  » 

pitil,  Vinrinia,  was  completed  in  1801,  bnt  Uie  IS^  „H»ni.  of  tn«n»»^t***^^~™!J^^^ 

|,uildm«  was  not  immediately  repaired  or  occu-  Uje  Wjjemecjntjy^t^ 

1»H'«1-  .     ^  ..    .        .    .,  -«lnn  «f»hoY€»  when  this  oomnicrcc  must  be  earrW 


\v;ui  collected : 


i*iiAJiLF.ft  Stiiws.  Ei<q., 

C'»IUcti>r  of  Alexandria, 


of  tlio  year.  It  la  then  that  tlmt  Rrcat  nver  jegiuMw 
riao   and  it  ceneiaUy  lemaini*  up  untU  July.    TJe 

SStSlani/SnSvoW^^^  lnipcdinK«ite  natuimlly 
TaxAswr  Owabtiiwt,  I  f-  ^^  ^„  ^ai  always  carry  over  Uie^e  commcieiai 
/^T-ftcr  11.  \m,  f        ^,^™rtk2i  to  M  late  a  pcVSnl  as  to  l«ve  thejrsat 

buS  of  thn«  employed  in  them  at  or  •bout  Kew  Or- 

«         •    ^1 :^i.iL    --  —  t^  ttiA  vMir:  wnich.  in  that 


Vo„  ,,.ay  thirvlorcttpplvany  i.M»uevsTCCCiy^^^^^^^  a  ^^nat  di..tanci  rTonilhcm.                        r     «^  ...  I 

\..ij  n»i  Ui;it  aiN-iHHit  Mucc  llic  Ui-t  d«y  tif  Muivh,  i.^H,  •;-.     ^.^^^^^  ^j.  .»^.^.|r  ncc«»ninvKl;»tion*  for  poor  ami 

i   w;ir.|  the  nlicf  ..f  Hok  M«im-n  in  Alexandrw:  but  :„||„,  j^^,ncn«iKl  iVvainicn  ut  Nc\v()rk-an>  i*anoH^^^^ 

th.M-  Uintr  no  otluT  fund.-*  provi<led  for  tiiatohjec^  ^riou.-*  inconvcnientx*  <.ur  i»oortr  claw  ol  Icjlow 

v.ni  iiiu-l  ins  carplul  not  to  exceed  tluit  Kum.  citi»n.H  are  niueh  subjected  to  in  that  place.    It  i* 

'   I  have  the  honor  to  he,  vcr>-  respectfully.  Sir,  .j^  nitinblc  to  see  ►ueh  numbers  of  distressed  ob- 

Your  obedient  Servant,  .      •  »  -ometimcs  present  tlieniKclvos  to  view  in  the 

ALBERT  GALLATIN.  J?eWy  „S^  have  been  left  to  rf.ift  Ibr  them- 

'    ^A. ..u^:-  ^.»1a«>a*«  Iiava  fftuiaa  their  marKcta. 


The  port 
^  time  ander 

creasing;  traitic 


creasinff  trattic  with  the  Lniteci  states,  wnim  way  to  niicviaco  uio  ai»uv»-y»  ^^.r^^^^^T^^^^^rxX^ 

rc'S  h.\he  employment  of  a  considerahle  -;^t|o»<^  ^^^ 

nniiibcr  of  sailors.    The  following  extract  of  a  X'l^^'^'^ili^^^        under^tttndinK  Uie  langruaee, 

letter  from  Evan  Jones,  E-^q.,  ami  E.  M.  Bay,  ,hev 'derive  Hit Ic  or  no  benefit  fri>m  Uiem. 

Rhi.,  of  Charleston,  to  the  Secretary  of  btate.  (U  American  State  Pai«ni,"  vol.  v.i..     Commerce 

describes  the  situation  at  that  time :  and  Navigation,"  p.  4»3.) 

Waw  OatsAsia.  itir^iMMO.  1801.  7],^  following  general  report  was  made  by 

A  creat  number  of  American  citiacns,  ft»pccially  m-  SecrctJiry  Gallatin  on  the  condition  of  the  ser- 

meii  and  boetmcn  ftom  the  Ohio,  die  here  vcarly,  for  -  ^           ^ 

want  »»r  a  ho>pital  into  which  they  miifht  he  put  and  vice .                                        TaaA^rmr  DwAamajiT,  I 

•                    ttikin  nire  of— !iot  that  tliev  are  refusal  ndmittanoc  ^eOruuty  16. 1S«.      f 

•                      ini..  th,.  Spaiii-h   lN«»r  n.v»pif:»l,  but  that  ^;'">l'n";  >;  «.,      ,    ,,.       ^.^  .vhcre  lK-pit:.I.s  have  In^cn 

'                      ..i  ;„.v  ,trutM'...n  will  take  thiMU  in.  nnd  r.n>cc|ucntlv  c^t;.Mi^l-.-.J,  -r  lunp-nrx   n 

,,,,  V  r.r  ill  ilr.r  >lM|««or  U^at.s-'r  uM  nit..wnt,l-ol  "lY";  •"";/             NVui->rt     Norfolk,   ami    <IuirWoM, 


.•:.l.in-.  ill  «l.i.  I,  1I..V  dio  mU-nih!.v.  art.r  tn'.iu.nllv  1^.    '.""'V  •    ^  .;'":,,„„•  l,..^i.it..!«  l.nvi-  Uvn  i.i- 

Will  not  thU  l«  an  object,  Sir,  worthy  the  attention  ;"  ;^';^^\"};{;[*'iV^,^^^^                 under  the  authority 

!                      mi;ai«7;ime.7.TcJtirwuilir^~ie  Keeper  oMh^  of X  United  Statea.    The  hi>*pit«l  at  Newport  baa 

[                     mS  "•iS?^^^^^                                 tf  iTTth  ^"''*y  ^"  discontinued.  ^    ^__^^^,  .^  ,^  ,^^  ^^ 


ij^t  irnM«.«halI»«llfraDddlrectth«iiuwt*TSor»IlTe»e»  lately  been  utfconunucu.                  .»  i  s^  ;«  th*  aanM 

liStai  2I?tiim  X^^  V  Baltimore,  whers  the  ho*wtol  »  in  «he  wma 

^^Jl'^I^  '^^•^r.Sir!':  :  rL:Z.^:  ..tjitioTiTo  fei  Jind.,  but  U  pWd  under  the  eon 

hrfof«.incntloii«l  boon*  M  may  bt."    <J5^«  •  !^  ?**I?!b.  J;  trol  of  the  Board  of  Health.                                ^«-« 

r-M.)   serrrtarr  Wairott.  btkng  a  ph/tjW"  ■»«»  •  "^^^^  •'  ad   New  Yorit  and  Philadelphia,  where  sick  seamen 

New  EafflaBd,  wm  doubtless  aware  of  tbU  circuinataiicv.  »Hl.  x\cw  i  wr»  •« 
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on  raoeivod  in  tlio  ditf  bopDitil  aft  a  ixtd  rate  ptr 
VMk,  paid  out  of  the  BariiM  liaqtitel  flmd. 

4fth.  Fortland,  New  London,  WUmiiHlton,  North 
GmoHos,  Nowbum,  JEdenton,  mm  Alenndrift,  whora 
tompormry  relift'  in  nfTiiidcd  in  private  boaidtni;  hoaaea. 

6tii.  Siivunnab,  froin  which  no  rcturna  havo  boon  n- 
ocivccl. 

By  Uio  utatctncnt  It  it  appear*  tliat  the  whole  *nm 
rciviviHl  IrtMn  r<i*uiiiun,  vitht*r  in  private  nr  in  public 
HTvico,  aiiiount.i  to  147,>'75  dollam  and  58  eenta,  of 
wWu'U  «slHrid«tn:in«  and  :n  iviiM  huvv  iKcn  applied  to 
tlio  ptirt*h:i^  ol'thi*  hrKpital  ut  Gittifiort,  near  Norfolk, 
nnit  74,'*:*'A  di»U.ir.<«  ;intl  Til  cciitt  haw  licen  expended 
for  the  relkM'  of  ^ick  mmiihmi  ;  tlmt  7'*{,7<tl  dnllurx  and 
•il  ixau  n'liuuii  iiiif\'|vii«luil  ill  titc  hand:*  of  sundry 
c«jllecUir't  ami  a:^;iitrt,  and  that  <i,7<*7  dollari  and  i*7 
ivutH  arc  due  V*  ivrtain  ayfiMitM  wh<i  have  expended 
more  than  liaa  been  roceivcil  by  tlicin. 

ThU(  1a.<ct  circutnHUinoo  itan  taken  place  in  Newpoit, 
Norfolk,  and  Charlcntum,  luunely,  iu  Uirce  of  tlie  four 
marioc  hwpitalA  which  liavo  been  catebliahed ;  and  it 
will  bo  perocivod,  by  n  rocurreneo  to  the  same  atete- 
ment,  tliat  to  tho^  throe  plaou  the  navy  Aind  haa  been 
excluHivoly  a|>pliod;  bat  thia  kst  fund  being  nearly 
exhauated.  it  U  impraotioobla  to  continue  any  lottj^or 
the  estebludiod  ho»piteb  at  Norfolk  and  Cliarloaton, 
unlem  Congieai  iball  think  firoper  to  grant  them  aoma 
nid,  or  to  inake  aueh  ahendooa  in  tha  law  aa  will  per- 
mit a  more  general  applieation  of  tha  Amd, 

Under  esiatiiw  eiroamatanoaa,  if  no  alteration  shall 
be  made,  it  will  Do  neeoMary  to  write  to  tha  coUeeton 
of  both  phio&«  to  diaoontinue  •«  teio  the  ho»pitaLi  after 
the  Slst  of  BCarch  next  For  the  adTanoea  made  br 
them  mo^  by  thU  time,  exceed  twelve  thonaand  dol- 
Uni ;  these  have  been  paid  ont  of  the  prooeeda  of  the 
dutica  on  import  and  feonnase,  and  cannot  be  admitted 
to  their  credit  in  their  aeoonnU  as  eollocton.  It  will 
lie  neocMary  tor  them  to  continue  tocoUcct  tlie  Mamcn 
iimncy  until  they  .tball  have  been  fully  reimbursed  for 
tboir  fwivanc-c:*.  * 

If  it  Ijc  {wkitl  why  the  fund*  have  proven  in5iifli- 
•  ii'nt  ill  tliO!«o  two  plaiv^,  the  followinir  rea.-ou!«,  it  U 
u  iuvc'l.  iii:iy  lie  tL'««i'/uvd:  1st  The  e^tablis^hniciit  of 
;.'!  lio>pir:ii,  itisti'ad  of  luivin*.''  had  rccoun**?^  to  city  or 
^'t:lto  in«tituti'»ti-»,  iu*  in  rhibdclphiu  and  New  York, 
whifh  hoA  drawu  with  it  all  tlie  vxpen^Hrt  of  au|«rin- 
t.-ndonce,  uttcndinqr  nhysician-*.  etc.  For  what  reaiH>n 
the  Gosport  hospital  wa^i  inuncnamHl  from  the  State  of 
Vlru'inio,  1  am  at  a  loaa  to  know ;  but  if  it  was  intend- 
ed for  the  navv,  it  should  be  supported  out  of  the  fUnds 
upproprutoil  tor  tliat  de|;>artRicnt  and  plaoed  under  ite 
ontrol.  The  buildin*^  is  much  too  uufo.  and  in  an 
unflnisliud  state,  and  wanto  immediate  ukd  ezpenaiva 
repairn.  t2d.  Tlio:!e  two  scanorta  aro  moro  exponaive, 
and  generally,  so  fur  espccblly  ai  rchrtcs  to  non-reai- 
<lcnt<,  more  >ickly  tlian  the  moro  northern  ports.  8d. 
The  nrovl-ion  of  the  law  which  makft<  seamen  on  board 
coasting  vcs.<*els  pay  only  in  the  port  to  which  tliey  be- 
long, ia  uniu;»t  to  'ibt  operation,  and  bears  more  por- 
tictiliirly  on  the  Soutliem  ports. 

It  ia  ncceuary  to  state  that  complaints  are  frequently 
received  from  tlioee  ports  where  no  roUef  has  yet  been 
(rrnnted ;  the  seamen  coiophiinin^  that  they  pay  with- 
out dcriviniT  any  licncfit  from  it  This  may  be  the 
c;isc  in  some  inManccn* ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whcthi'r  the 
:ip)«lioati<»n  of  the  fund^  in  Kuch  immiicr  that  tlicy 
mi. 'lit  tlnd  nrliof  in  all  the  imiv>rtai;t  |K>rt-  of  the 
rni«»n.  m.iy  not  In;  more  hi'ncflcbl  tothciii  than  npr»»- 
vI-Imm  in  tin?  j>ort''  whore  they  reside,  and  where  they 
waiir  It  lt!;»~r. 

Whil-i  iji»*  o\[M'Mditurc  of  the  momy  i.-*  rot  rioted  t* 
tlji"  |».irt  ••r>tatc  wliorc  it  is colleet«d,  it' cannot  l»cc  »n- 
•«i  lered  in  anv  other  li-jht  than  ana  niuniciind  e>tah- 
li-tlimcnt.,  nncf  would  more  conveniently  be  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Stete  itself. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  rcffpeetAiIly,  Sir, 

Your  obdt  Servt, 
(Silked)  ALBERT  QALLATIK. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

("  American  State  Papers,"  vol.  vil.,  "  Commerce 
and  Navigation.") 


On  Ma7  8, 1808,  an  aet  ww 
tng  the  act  of  1788,  by  wbieh  U^  ^ 
lected  on  account  of  the  hoepital  « 
conttitoted  a  general  fond ;  the  anm  af  l 
wa9  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  aaaii. 
til  at  Boston ;  tlie Prettdent  waa anthoriaaiia 
t:tko  tho  necessary  ineaaures  for  providinff  i%. 
liff  at  New  Orletins;  masters  of  every  kuU-nf 
river-crnft  cnterinir  the  port  of  Kew  Orleans 
were  re<iairc«i  to  p.iy  the  hospital  money  ■( 
Fort  Adams ;  the  Pn^ideut  was  autborixed  to 
upjKdnt  a  dirertor  for  the  hospital  at  Kew  Or^ 
lonns;  sick  and  disabled  seamen  from  fortioi 
vessels  were  autliorizcd  to  be  admitted  laio 
the  tuarine  hospitals  on  the  applicatioa  of  tbelr 
respective  commanding  ofBoers;  and  it  v« 
further  enacted  that  the  directors  of  the  unrba 
hospitals  sliould  be  held  accountable  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  receivera  of  pobllc  im^ 
eys,  and  they  were  allowed  a  commiHionQCotti 
per  centum  on  the  money  disbursed. 

On  May  6th  the  Collector  at  BoatoA  wm  i^ 
quested  to  designate  a  site  for  the  hosnltal; 
but  on  the  21st  of  June  the  foUowiif  kter 
waa  written  him : 


Bniiii.  Liiroour,  Esq., 

ColUdor  <^  CuUm»y  Bo&lai^ 

S»:  I  have  the  honor  to  encloaa  a  letter  Aeai  fie 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Samuel  Brown,  B^.,  dl- 
roctiojir  him  to  designate  the  ground,  not  •"'^^'^^^ 
Ave  aciiM,  which,  out  of  tliat  piirchaaed  ftir  a  Navy 
Yard,  ii(  to  be  appropriated  for  a  Marine  Hoapital. 

In  onler  to  obtain  an  eliirible  plan,  it  apprmni  |mi|«r 
and  I  rtiptcat  you  to  insert  in  nnc  of  the  iM'vii|«A|«*ni 
nn  ndvertiscmcnt  ntferiiic  a  premium  of  fiO  |Killiir>  t^ 
the  nhwi  approved  plan  <»f  an  honpital  of  4,«ii»«  m|ubiv 
feet  :irf!i,  two  stories  of  10  and  %  feet  hiifli,  with  nA 
iars  U'low ;  rho  rooiiv«  for  the  ^ick  to  hu  veil  airad, 
antl  of  varivil  i^izci*  from  Vl  to  :fO  feet  sqiuue ;  tiie  o«* 
vcnicnt  diatribution  of  the  rooin:»  and  ooiMMaoy  v( 
unacc  and  conatruetion  will  bo  principally  legaidsd  la 
tuedeciaion.  ,        ,         ^  ^ 

A  ground  plan,  elevation,  and  septMHi  win  be  •»» 
pected  Xf't  be  tranamitted  to  the  oflloe  of  the  SeerHvy 
of  the  Treasury,  on  or  before  the  ISch  day  of  MpM 
next 

Plans  not  approved  »hall  be  nitamod. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  retpeetftiny,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIK. 

The  hospiUl  received  from  the  State  nf  Vir- 
ginia w:is  in  A  dilapidated  condition.  On  An- 
jrust  6,  1802,  $GO0  were  ordered  to  be  espsod* 
ed  in  the  constrnction  of  a  new  wing,  and  tha 
entire  roof,  which  was  rotten  and  inseeora, 
was  ordered  repaired  at  a  total  expense  of 
Sl.-'iun. 

A  KttiT  w:h  written  to  Collector  Robert 
Tiirx  iaiii  o  at  Iiiltiin«>re.  in  rejjard  to  tlie  ex- 
iKMisi'^  of  thai  l)ort,  :i3  follows: 

TaRAJtiKT  nw%mir»v.  1 

KoDEIlT  PiRViAXCK,  Esq., 

Aotttt  Marine  H*t*pUal^  BaUtmorn* 
Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  8th  ult  was  duly 
It  ia  expected  that  the  expenaca  attending  me 
timoro  Marine  Hoapital  may  «*<*C^™  "n 
made  on  that  account  in  that  port,  but  aiiui 
tlicy  Bhould  not  exceed  the  totil  amount 
the'  State.     The  rule  adopted  m  other 
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which  Lvoold  recoBamcnd  in  roan,  is  to  oonflM  th«    be  aeea  it  th«  CUMor'f  OfUt  in  Boston  at  all  timet, 
iidmliMnoo  to  Muocn  iu  mUuiI  •erviot  beloiiipng  to  a    prior  to  tbo  tet  day  of  ificenber  next,  ■•  alao  the 


YOiael  CAtfA  in  port.  paper  oo  whieh  the  diaownaioiia  of  the  timbora  faro 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  rvpeetAiUy,  Sir,  utiuted].    The  poblie  attcntiofi  im  invited  to  thia  ne- 

Your  obedient  Senront,  nevoleot  and  important  object.  Thu<c  who  ithall  wikIi 

ALBEKT  OALLATIN.  to  contract  for  the  eraetion  and  completion  of  tlie  hna- 

,     -  ..^  -      .       .  ^       ,  .       ,  P'****»  ^"T***  *^  appeadacta, win  wud  tlicir  fcni»  in 

A  reward  of  ^^H)  Imvinf*  been  olicre<l  for  tno  writing,  acalcd,  to  the  aulMcribcr. 

Iiost  iilati  for  the  htmpit^d  At  lio:»t«»ii,  nn<l  only  l^itpicd)  K.  LlN*COLN. 

MHO  Imvin;:  licon  riHxivoil,  that  one  wiw  mf-        On  Novcmlicr  10,  lHO->,  Sorretary  (ijillatiii 

iud;ritl  Uic  Ust,  and  the  aiithtir  rw-civcd  tho  :iddro8><Ml  a  leltcr  to  Collcrtor  Lin€M»ln  approv- 

ni.incv,  althoii(;h  the  SerrcUry  iMwisidercd  it  iiij;  the  advcrtiMfnicnt  and  tho  jjcncral  arranjro- 

ii*MVH.'4;iry  to  make  terUiu  uiteralioiiM,  a-s  the  ment  of  the  huiMing,  but  " prcsumea  that  until 

loilowuijj  letter  allow*:  the  istablii*hnient  niuy  Iks  fixed  on  a  more  ex- 

TBKANtTBT  i>rrAimic5T.  I  tennive  acalo  than  is  at  present  contemplated, 

e        1       1      .t-       •     •  ^^^^^  ''^'  ^^'    ^  tho  luirsca  may  and  woiiM  be  better  oocommo- 

oi  tiie   public  advertiacincnt  inserted  in  your  newA-  cellar."    Ihe  rrcsideDt,  December  20,  1802, 

iKipcr  for  that  purnoae.    It  waa  tnuiitmittod  by  Aether  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Jarvis  physician  of  tho 

Rci^jaaun^  and  altboi^h  it  ia  not  poMMMcd  of  any  Charlestown  hospital,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per 
''"*K?u''  ^•^•""!r ^r  ^^i  wjoeived  jomooUicr,\  ^„„„,   ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^I,^„  ^^  ^^^^  should  be 

we  ithould  iiM  It  with  a  tew  tnflimr  altoiationa.    Mr.  ^  j  *    *i         «.  i •*^i     i\     •       *i. 

i;cnjnmin  will  in  that  case  be  entitled  to  tlie  rewaid,  removed  to  I  be  new  hospital.    Dnnng  the  year 

but  he  shoukl  tfive  aoinc  explanation  coooemuiK  tlio  1<^^  it  was  found  tliat  the  fund  was  msnfficient 

thickncM  of  walla  and  partiuomi,  and  the  preciac  ab-  to  meet  the  demanda  upon  it,  and  the  sick 

holute  diineoHiofia  of  the  builUiutf.    If  yon  aliall  haTo  arrivinff  at  the  smaller  porU  were  f  nmisbeii 

received  any  otlierpun,  I  will  thank  yon  to  tranMnit  f-.„--,w;i^**;**«  *a  ti.A  Unm  •A«iM>r«a  wliAnAWA^ 

Uic  name  tb  thia  iJmrtmcnt ;  but  if  none  hft«  been  transportation  to  the  large  teajiorts  wlienejer 

received,  the  enclo«c»Cwith  die  following  aheraUona  ^We  to  bear  the  journey.    In  thia  year  the 

in  the  aoeond  i&oor,  mar  be  conaiderod  aa  adopted.  President  appointed  a  physician  to  the  hos- 

AlteratioDB  of  the  neoond  floor,  marked  witli  a  pencil  pital  in  New  Orleans,  aa  the  following  shows, 

n^i^jS^jJit^S^l^^^u'T^'^S^  which  also  gives  in  detail  the  generJ  princi- 

na  m  the  flnt  floor;  that  la  to  aay,  that  at  each  end  ot  ^i^    ^  _t .  •{.  ^.  ^  -^—s^^  «,.«  .^m:n;«*^»wi . 

the  building,  tnatead  of  a  worn  18  by  19,  two  9  by  18  ?'«•  «»  w'"«h  the  service  was  admmistered : 

c-.»oh,  and  a  paMafro  between ;  there  will  be  a  room  18  TacAacsT  Dkpaitmekt,  I 

by  *iO,  ami  one  14  by  18.    Let  the  four  rooma  9  by  in  Ap»<l  14,  IsM.     f 

in  tlie  orticinal  plan  bo  converted  into  two  roonw  18  II.  B.  Tawr,  Esq.j 

)'V  10.     r|H>n  a  supposiition.  then,  tJiat  no  nthcT  plan  CoUtcf»tr^  Mio  OrUnn», 

h.i*  Un'ii  atvivcti  •»¥  you,  I  liavj  tf*  itH^iicst  tJiat  you        Sir  :  The  laws  rc>pccline  >ii'k  an^l  disabled  «cam(  n 


•m!!  take  the  nttt^^ary  iiicasure^  to  form  a  it>nthirt  i»ciiiir  extended  to  the  p«nt  of  Nc\v  Cirlcunii,  y»»u  art' 

i'»r  the  en-ction  Mf  tlie '.Marine  llospibd  in  conlonnity  appointeil,  at  other  C'ollectcr*  arc,  in  their  nr^ijoctivc 

t  •  thccoclohcxL     I  pn^iime  that  the  nnide  udoptcd  t'«>r  \**vxs^  the  Avint  tor  that  inirpo>e. 

li:.'lit-bou;fe9,  that  of  a  nuMie  advertUciiictit,  wtU  lic  Nu  ill^rruction$>  a.s  to  the  mfxiv  of  eollectinir  the  SO 

the  niOBit  eli}(ible.    The  buildinj;  Bhoitld  be  brick,  the  eentn  peria<»nth  fmui  >euiiien,  and  aceotintiii>;  for  the 


in  the  contract  in  order  to  tccure  the  beat  material.**,  eluding  of  oour»e  thoae  owned  in  Louisiana,  are  aub- 

pmd  workmanship,  and  a  compliance  with  the  in-  ject  to  thia  tax,  thoae  cngo^  in  forci^  trade  bcini; 

tended  plan.    Wlienever  yon  nhall  have  received  pro-  rcauircd  to  pay  it  at  tho  time  of  makmif  entry  from 

l>o^als,  I  will  thank  you  to  oompara  them  and  trans-  cadi  foreign  voyage,  and  those  en^nwed  ^n  the  coast- 

init  the  same,  with  your  opinion  tlicrooo,  to  thia  of-  ing  trade  at  tW  time  of  taking  out  the  enrollment  or 

fico.  liccnM:  and  to  olnnirve  tliat,  as  home  doubts  may 

,                   1  hare  the  honor  to  be  with  nMWCt,  Sir,  exist  whether  the  Act  of  May  3d,  ISO-j,  Ktill  continues 

Vour  obedient  Servant,  opcntive  so  far  as  to  make  it  neecssary  tor  the  mas- 

^                                                          ALBEKT  GALLATIN.  tcrs  of  boat*,  ratYs,  and  flata  going  down  the  MIksIs- 

^                    'Ti.     ii  /^  1      V.       ^     A*     1  n    ^  /%  .  L       ^r.  «»PPi  to  New  Orleans  to  make  report  to  tlic  Collector 

,                 The    Colnmbian  Centmel     of  October  30,  ^f  >iatchef  of  the  uutoIkt  of  persons  employed  on 

^               l'^02,   contained    the  advertisement   for    tho  boartl,  and  to  pay  to  him  tho  amount  of  tho  tax  on 

/              erection  of  the  new  bnilding.     The  advertise-  r«"''>n*  thus  employed,  it  will  be  proper  thot  you 

.....nt  is  very  IcngtI.y;    tbc  following  is  ex-  »t"it  ITilt"  rcTo!,  S/^.l^^^^^^ 
(                Ir.'irted .  ^,11  ^^,^,.^  wlun'  it  i*li:ill  ii"t  apptar  >:ifi:*tacti»nly  to 
A  MAi:iNE  HOSPITAL  Is  to  l«c  cnvtctl  by  tho  yon  riut  tl.*-  ta\  lia-  Um  [ai^l  i»rivi..u>»ly  ut  Naliluz. 
Ij.itod  Siutc!*  in  <'linrlo^t«>wn.  on  ti>c  N«»rth  hi^^torly  *   Thi- tav  iMumil  l»o  dcuiaiidcil  of  muiiku  iii'lon::inL' 
■in  «»rtlii;  Laiiil  purchaHil  t«»  aivMuuioclatc  tin*  Navy  to  ibri-i:.'!!  v*-mK  :  Init  if  :ipplii-:»ti«»n  i^  iiuhle  !«>r  llu- 
^  .ml. on  ."Urh  i»arl  tlu'nH»t';L'».'<liall  !»c  iu'rvarti-r .linr»-  a«hiii->i"n  into  uw  Ihr^piral  "l'  >uch  ••canuri,  tl.«-y  :«»<• 
•  i.     In  i^inmil.  Thi*  ll«»j«i'fTAi.  i*  !•»  U»  •»n«"  hun«hi<l  !••  Itc  a»lMiir;««l  ^n  the  nm^tf-r.-*  p:i>  in-.'  :<»  vvnty-f^\*• 
..M•l  f«»iiriivn  li-rT  \'>\\'2  ami  thirty-nine  Itrt  ni<lo,  t«»  Ik-  rent-  |*«r  'lay  x'^^t  i;:«  'i  >canian,  a*  proviJcd  iu  ihc  l.iil' 
I  lilt  with  brick,  two  ^u>neH  liitfh,  and  a  well  .-toiK-il  sc<'ti«»n  ofUiV  A»t  «»i  May  3tl,  IM>*J. 
k              «xllar  under  tlie  wli«)lo.    (Very  complete  details  I'ol-  The  fund  prmluced  by  the  tax  of  20  ccntn  per  month 
i't              low,  and  the  advertisement  concludes  aa  foUon-a:]    In  on  seamen  Iwin^  much  k»s  than  would  be  nccesMry 
\              a  transaction  of  thia  kind,  it  ia  ditllcult  to  give  a  mi-  to  afford  relief  in  all  cases,  it  becomes  requisite  to  pro- 
nnte  detail  of  all  the  particubrs,  which  muat  be  vklc  only  for  the  most  urgent  and  to  economise  in  the 
embraced  by  a  full  execution  of  the  i>lan.    In  onlcr  expendituroa  aa  much  as  posaibks.    With  thia  view 
therefore  to  avoid  any  mistakes  or  painful  nncations  it  iuu«  liecn  pnvcribed  to  the  aisents  in  the  several 
relative  to  this  business,  the  plat  of  tlie  building  may  porta  of  tho  United  States,  and  you  will  consider  it  aa 
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A  nib  for  jtmr  coTcrnment,  noi  to  sfford  relief  tton  deroted  to  provide  a  '^fliiid  for  tho 

be  e  ■eemin,  wlm  nluUl  noi,  at  the  tune  of  eppliaitkNi  u^^mt^  s*.  ^t.  f    -^»    "^^^T*     . 

for  weutenci,  belong  tomie  vcMel  or  boirtlien eo-  "W*^  »  tho  •emo^  though  not  ^_^  ,,^  „ 

tually  in  |Kiit.    Thw  rule,  togptlior  with  the  limitiH  J«ct8  of  a  8ick  mfirmary.'*    (*«  Amaricaa  JU^*^  .4 

tioii  of  the  Kiitii  of  five  thoiiKaiKi  dollars,  including  the  Paiiers,**  vol.  vit.,  p.  672.)                                ^    5 

Mlary  of  rhc  Physician  of  the  Hn^pitol,  beyond  i^ich  /o  this  yeof  a  oommitteo  was  aDDoint«il  u^^ '' ' 


praMT^^ 


J.  I  in            ""^i*"-,  ;•»"  »  >"'«'?  "«  V  «  "i"u-  An  iHiunalcnt  for  wages,  and  that  thev  ai 

»«iul  df>ll:ir4  IXT  aiiniiin,  which  Miin  y«»ii  will  nny  to  ,,^^  '    ..„  ,^    .»  ^^JtV  ^  !*"»    7        t.^ ^    . 

him  ill  .luurtjriv  imviocntu,  at  the  exnimtioii  oi  vaah  "'^'  8*;s"non,    t  WOQld  MCtn  to  bo  a  hberal  __ 

«|uurter,  initii  t!ic  tiiiio  whiii  he  shall  leave  I'hilodcl-  structioii  of  tho  tttatnte  to  make  it  inclodo  thoat 

phiii  fur  New  Orleans,  vhicli  will  lie  nliortlv,  and  of  iicntons,  and  thereby  extend  the  adrantasea  to 

which  y.»u  will  be  adviwtl.    lTi,tii  he  shall  aVrire  you  tlicm "" ;  and  the  committee  aubmit  theiroiibu 

will  plcnM!  provide  siwh  incdioal  attendanoe  tor  tho    :,„,  *i,  J  :»  :-  ;n««iwvll-nk  Mr  '^ /l    '^^ 

sick  lioaiiicn  IL4  >ihall  anncar  nronor.  ^^^  """  ."  "  mexpeUient  for  OOOgrett  to 


p^rt  of  the  general  expenses  of  tlie  tfoapltal.  This  ^^*  ^•"^SIIT^  ,^1^*^  ^^^  *•  1«K  ^ 
uMde  inay  be  stUl  punuod  if  it  slwll  be  deemed  tho  pnrchase  in  Philadelphia  the  neoesaary  medi- 
most  eoonoinical  and  boit  calculated  for  the  conre-    cines  for  the  equipment  of  the  New  Orltain 


▼isable,  fhc 
private  h«n 
the  United 
the  Hubjcct. 


pemusition 


appears 


eli^ble 


On  Aognst  30,  1805,  the  m1in«r  of  the  Bo* 

piirtinent  was  defined  regarding  fishing  remb 

as  foUows : 

TasAM-aT  niPABTimrr,  I 
SUM  ^M^asr,  VM.     f 
Daniel  Corrix«  Esq., 

Sir  :  Y<nir  letter  r»f  the  17th  ia-^t.  was  dalv  leccitcd. 


A  quarterly  acc«»unt  of  the  iiaymciitM  made  by  you 
for  this  object,  siip|w>rted  witii  the  prr>|H:r  vouchcr^i, 
\*  to  I*  i\>ndcred  to  the  Oomptmllcr  «•!*  the  Trv:i»ury, 
in  which  von  are  aiifhoriie<I  (l»v  the  Act  ot'  Mav  Sil, 
Xsn'i)  \n  charifc  a  c<>iniiii!«<>i«iii  of  oiu;  |Hjr  wnt.  "q 
yourcxii'iulituri-^.  Vou  will  Ite  ivmilnriy  advi^<.*<l  l»y 
the   ('oiiiptrolK-r  of  the  .H-ttlciiient  ut'  thi:«  aov-'oiint, 

wliicli  niUT  "lu'h  a<lvi»v  yiMi  will  cliar*7C  in  vour  eeu-  .    _  ., 

i-ral  uo*«'Uiit  curreiitiiHa  (U'liit  t'>  the  I'liitc-l  Staiuji,  Seamen  oinpluyed  in  fl>hcries  are  not  expressly  cx- 

luiil  which  will  lio  m  mlmittiHl  «»n  your  tniii.«mittinj  ocptcil  from  the  piiymcnt  of  hospital  money ;  but  thai 

a  rvceiiH  of  tiiu  t'onii  ami  in  the  manner  which  will  bo  payment  is  ecnilincti  to  vciitstcU  licensed  for  theeoasthif 

pre^riucd  by  the  Comptroller.  tnale,  and  to  vcwcls  arri\'inr  from  foreign  portk    U 

I  am  very  respectfully,  Sir,  roiKults  that  a  vcfttel  exclusively  emplovM  hi  the  fish- 

Your  obctlicnt  'Servant,  cries,  and  whtdi  has  not  been  during  her  foyage  in  a 

ALBERT  GALLATIN.  foreiicn  [port],  is  exempted,  but  she  is  not  so  exei 

as  a  flshimr  vcsmI,  but  merely  as  being  ndther  a 

An  editorial  in  tho ''Medical  Repository,"  inr  vcj»!*c1,  nor  amved  from  a  foreign  port 

vol.  vi..  New  York,  1803,  says  of  the  establish-  i*  f?"©^*  «»«*  evenr  vessel  arnnngftwn  a 

ment  of  the  hospital  at  New  Orleans:  SJm-uat^^^fiuiTiSr^^n???^^^^ 

On  accfiunt  of  the  incrca.^in«?  tmn!*portution  of  prod-  the  law,  viz. :  for  the  time  which  has  expired  staMi 

ucc  on  the  Mis>i^ip|M,  an  additional  nuiiibcrof  .Viner-  tlie  vessel  was  last  entered  at  any  port  in  the  Unllsd  ^ 

icon  seamen  and  iMiatnien  find  a  rcmlc^vuiis  at  New  States.    No  exemption  is  made  in  favor  of  Teearii    ' 

Orleans.     Manv  of  tho.<40   from   the  Ohio  and  upper  which  may  have  been  during  a  part  of  that  period  €••  .' 

country,  tA  well  as  ftoin  the  AtUmtic  port«  and  the  ployed  in 'fishcric!*,  nor  can  any  deduction  be  Dadaep?^ 

noean,  have  died  amiually  in  the  most  forlom  oondt-  tliat  account  by  the  Collector.  *            _                    •  ^. 


tion  at  that  place.  Thc^fC  eoubtderationa  moved  the 
(rovcmmcnt,  by  a  wise  and  humane  profM>«ition.  to 
adopt  nieibturc;*  for  the  support  of  a  hospital  in  tnat 
city  for  tlioir  rrliof,  and  to  iwk  pcrininsion  ««i  the  Spsin- 
i^li  (iovirnimnt  toc"'tal>li>h  tho  >aiiie. 

On  Nf.irrli  'i,  l«<4,  a  memorial  was prcs<Mted 
in  tho  lliHi^o  tVormiiizcns  juhI  niMritur<  of  !.nl- 
liiiion*.  prure^tinir  :i^:iinst  tlio  nirm»r  u(  flu*  I)o- 
partiiK'nt  that  soaiiicn  slionhi  be  eXi-huiod  from 

relief  who  were  not  actnally  eiiii>loyed  on  board    i^ntedbv  the  i'rjbidcilt!  as  tiie  following  letter 
a  vessel  At  the  time  of  their  application ;  do-    indicates : 
daring  also  that  the  passage  of  the  law  ere-  Taaasimv  DsraBiaBB^l-il^ 

ating  a  general  fund  was  a  public  inisfortnne,      i>sesa»*srioei,ilil   j>j 

and  that  this  alone  prevented  the  accumulation    '^"^      'oSwSJ^'^aSalWpAsa. 

in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti-       pj^.  y^u^  ,gjj^,  \^(  ^^e  111*  Uistaai  iijeiiiiullj|| 

inure  of  a  handsome  surplns  which  might  be    Marino  Hospital  was  laid  before  tbePreaiMBl^i 


I  have  tlie  honor  to  be  respectfully.  Sir, 

Your  oDedient  ser\*ant,    

ALBERT  GALLATW. 

Tbo  expense'*  at  Philadel]»bia  having  largely 
exceeded  the  rfcvipts,  the  Collector  at  that  port 
was  requested  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  exclu- 
sion <if  certain  bcn«firiarie«:  which  be»lid,  hot 
.It  the  sanu'  time  transmitted  a  eonimunicatioa 
l'n>m  a  ina^'istrate  of  that  city,  which  was 
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r 
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United  fiCilai,  who  tfifiwat  the  fagvkiloot  70a  pro- 
pout  lor  the  raduetioQ  of  tho  tgjiWMei  of  tml  mub- 
iMhineiKlooloYolwitbtlMiMB^ortbo  Ain<L  Ho 
•ddo  that  no  dvU  nMcktimli  «m  didato  to  tlio  United 
8uiloe  who  ehall  be  tlio  objjoet  of  their 


him  ■■  n  homitd,  Md  whieh  te  eteled  Id  ho  In  the 
olo>hoQBee  01 


▼ifliaitj  of  olo-hoqeee  or  diMn-ebops  Id  whioh  the 
ire  inpioperly  pennitted  (ae  it  ieeeid)  to  hovo 
.  .  .    '^^^^  "^  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 


I  am  very  rvpectAiIljr,  Sir, 

Your  ubediiait  Bcnrant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

A  Icttor  to  the  same  Collcctof,  under  date  of 
Fo»»riiitry  28,  18«»7,  infonns  him  that  "  iii.iniiicH 
And  ehnmic  **  cusom  should  out  be  etired  (or  at 
tlie  expeneo  of  the  fund. 

The  Legislative  Coundl  and  Ilonse  of  Repre- 
M>ntativv8  of  Misttiasipiii  Torritorj  incmoriul- 
iicd  Congress  to  provide  for  tlie  erection  of  a 
marine  hospital  at  Natehei;  and  the  committee 
to  whom  It  was  referred,  through  its  cliair- 
man,  Uon.  Thomas  Randolph,  March  2^  1806, 
reported  favorably  on  tlie  memorial,  and  rec- 
ommended tliat  twentj-four  sections  (15,86(K 
acres)  of  land  be  granted  the  hospital  establish- 
ment of  Natchez,  to  be  located  by  the  Gov- 
emor  of  the  Territory.  (**  American  State  Pa- 
pers,** voL  TiL,  p.  66.) 

On  April  16.  1807,  Dr.  Wimara  Barnwell 
having  absented  himself  fhxn  the  hospital  at 
New  Orleans  withoat  leave,  Dr.  Blanquet  waa 
appointed  to  fill  the  temporary  vacancy.  On 
May  6, 1807,  the  east  wing  of  the  hospital  at 
Norfolk  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Uncoln  is 
characteristic  of  his  extreme  cantion  in  con- 
tracting expenditures.  The  record  shows  the 
authorization  asl^ed  for  to  have  been  granted : 

BofffOK.  •/•»•«  tS,  \W7. 
Tlie  keeper  of  the  Marine  IloepiUl  infonna  mo  that 
t)te  cellar  at  the  we>t  end  of  the  Iloapital  in  a  place 
where  he  dcpoeiitA  his  wond ;    the  jrround  in  very 
<<printfy,  and  at  tinier  vary  muddy,  and  danecmua  tor 
the  inriUida  to  enter  for  frood ;  he*  wiahen  a  6nor  mi«rbt 
be  laid  to  prevent  the  evib  experienced,  which  will 
onat  about  one  hundred  dollan.    I  do  not  think  my- 
aclf  authorimd  to  do  the  bniinesi.    I  ahali  want  your 
directiona  before  I  enter  upon  it 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  moet  respeetfhily. 
Tour  obedient  aenrant, 

BENJAMIN  LINCOLN. 
Alsbbt  QALLATnr,  Enq., 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  letter  shows  the  contract  sys- 
tem at  Baltimore  to  have  been  far  from  satis- 
factory, even  at  that  date.  The  Dr.  Watkina 
referred  to  was  Dr.  Tobias  Watkins,  afterward 
Assistant  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  1818 

TasAavn  DsrAemmT, ) 
Map  10, 1&08.     C 
Jaxcx  H.  McCoLLom,  Eeo.. 

f'oUtdnr,  BfiUimor§, 
Sir  :  Your  lott<-r  of  the  29th  ulto.  has  been  duly 
recti \ I'll,  Yoii  an*  uuthorizeU  to  make  the  nfoc^!»ary 
iiminu'^'iticnrA  tor  the  Hti|>|)nrt  of  Mck  Mamen  t'or<>no 
v#«ar  \'T**\n  the  c.xniration  of  the  contract  with  l>r. 
^Vutkitis.  Fri>m  tiic  Mtipulation  made  with  him  by 
the  former  Collector,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
ho  baa  an  equitable  claim  for  another  year's  ooniract; 
provided  that  hia  terma  be  sa  low  as  thoae  offered  by 
others,  and  provided,  above  all.  that  there  mav  be  a 
rehaaoe  on  equally  good  attendance  on  the  aiek.  I 
leave,  however,  the  sulgeet  wholly  to  your  diacrotion, 
onlv  obaervin^  that  the  complaint  nukde  agsinat  Dr. 
Watkina  reUtes  to  the  locality  of  the  houae  used  by 

A 


Dr.  Charles  Jarvia,  the  physician  to  the 
hospital  at  Charlestown,  died 'Noveml»er  Iff, 
1807.  From  tlie  'Mndependent  Chnmicle,** 
Boston,  of  the  next  day,  which  puhlinhes  a 
somewhat  lengthy  obituary,  it  is  seen  that  be 
died  at  the  cotuparativvly  early  age  of  fifty-nine, 
uiiivcrtMiUy  res|»ected  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a  man  of  worth  and  spotless  character.  He 
was  sufxeeded  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin VTaterhooae.  Then  as  now,  when  an 
officer  is  first  assigned  to  a  new  station,*  im- 
provements and  changea  were  apt  to  foQow,  aa 
the  following  letter  from  Collector  Lincdi)  to 
Secretary  Gallatin  will  indicate : 

Boetoa,  «%■«  11^  1M8L 
N.  B.— The  phyMaa  of  the  hospital  nporls  lo  om 
that  he  la  in  want  of  a  buildinff,  I  think  about  twen- 
ty five  feet  aquare,  two  storiea  h^(h,  aw  a  bam,  in  which 
he  can  plaoe  hia  hav  and  straw,  and  a  plaes  in  whidi 
he  can  stow  away  old  bunks.  Besides;  hs  wants  one 
aoudl  room  whenin  he  eaa  deaase  the  peo|4a  who  ore 
lousy,  and  who  have  the  itch.  etc. 

BOfJAMIN  U^^COLN. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1809  reo- 
ommended  an  additional  wpropriatioo  to  meet 
the  expenaea  of  the  service,  aa  the  duea  eol- 
lected  were  entirely  inadequate.  Much  dif- 
ficulty waa  experienced  in  keeping  panpen 
from  being  fnmiahed  relief  at  tlie  expenae  of 
the  fund,  owing  to  the  general  want  of  money. 
Thu  Town  Council  of  Providence,  R  I.,  having 
made  a  claim  against  the  Department  for  tlie 
services  of  a  physician,  medicines,  and  subsis- 
tence furnished  sailors,  the  Secretary  denied 
the  claim,  but  authorized  the  Colkctor  to  em- 

floy  a  physician  at  an  annnal  aalary  of  $200. 
rom  the  report  of  Secretary  Gallatin  made 
at  this  time  we  learn  that  phrsidana  were 
employed  under  contract  at  Newport,  New 
London,  and  Baltimore— the  only  marine  hoa- 
pitala  in  operation  at  this  period  being  at  Boa> 
ton  and  Norfolk.  Several  inaane  seamen  were 
under  continuous  treatment,  and  the  sick  were 
furnished  hospital  relief  in  the  town  alma- 
houses  at  Portsmonth,  N.  11.,  Portland,  Me., 
Newport,  R.  L,  and  Alexandria,  Va.  At  New 
York,  Philailelphia,  and  New  Orleana,  aeamen 
were  sent  to  local  ho#pitala.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Secretary  Gallatin 
to  General  Dearborn,  then  Col  lector  at  Boston, 
defines  the  status  of  tiie  physicians: 

AprU  \%  ISnf . 
....  No  Pirortofd  rtf  the  Marine  Hospital  hare 
)»oi'n  upiv.iiitetl  bv  the  Trvj'idcnt,  nor  that  loirt  of  the 
hiw  ever  carried  into  effect.  The  wIk.Ic  ii*  ^till  con- 
(kiiliTod  a«i  bc'inc  on  the  oriirinal  Ibottnj;  of  affordinjr 
temporarv  relief  to  tlic  i«aroen,  and  the  whole  ia  under 
your  exciuatve  auperintendcnee.  subject  only  to  sueh 

Kneral  inatnictiona  respecting  toe  annual  expenses  as 
re  been  transmitted  ftnm  thia  Department.  The 
Preaident  haa  reecrvod  to  himself  the  appointment  of 
the  Phy!«ician,  but  all  the  other  oflKosfi  or  servaniB  of 
the  institution  are  considered  aa  appointed  by  yon. 
The  Physician  ia  only  Phyaieian  andTnot  direetnr.  Tou 
are  alao  authoiiMd  to  preecribe  evoy  neeeisary  rule 
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Ibr  Adoiinkm  or  ^rall  ■■  iir  the  gofnumnt  of  tlie 
boon ;  and  with  yov  raaU  the  adniiMion  or  n^ectioo 
of  duirgci  in  tiicir  amount,  and  thaioforo  tba  ngulalion 
of  tbo  expeOMa  and  tbo  cbackinK  of  abuaaa.  I  pra- 
tiime  that  in  nractioo  it  will  alwajra  be  found  ali|oblo 
to  (Ttvo  to  the  Vhjvician  Kuch  aharo  of  thaenntrol  oyqt 
the  bouM,  itri  pubordinulo  aflairs  and  other  dotaila,  aa 
will  necuro  olicdivnoo  t>»  hi!<  dirrrtion*  and  in  the  uai^ra 
in  other  ha<pitaU  But  I  am  aiiC  & •  thiu  k  tliot  Gouural 
Lincoln  delos^tcd  ui'»re  thitti  wa?*  nccxiwitry  to  tlie  at- 
tvndini;  IMiTaicinti.  If  no,  it  i;*  in  your  power  to  oor- 
rvct  the  evili  wlieiiever  you  plcft«e. 
1  aiu,  nyrak'Ctully, 

Your  •tlJMiirnt  iiervant, 

ALBEUT  GALLATIN. 

Shortly  after  tht^  lottor  wm  written.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Watcrliouae  was  remored  on  aoooaat 
of  oertain  irregalnrities  in  his  acconntt,  and  Dr. 
Darid  Townsond  appointod  physieian  to  tlie 
marine  hoapital  at  Oharlestown,  which  oiBoe 
he  retained  for  a  period.of  twenty  years. 

In  the  year  1811  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  the  Qonse  to  consider  the  propriety  of  cre- 
ating a  separate  hoapital  establisnment  for  the 
sick  among  the  otBcera,  seamen,  and  marines  of 
tbena^y;  and  the  SeeretarTof  the  Kary  (Paul 
Hamilton),  in  a  report  dated  Febroary  32, 181 1, 
stated  that,  although  the  sam  of  $55,549.29 
had  been  paid  into  the  Treasary  on  account  of 
hospital  money  since  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
▼et  ^'  no  navy  officer,  and  bat  ^ery  few  seamen, 
bad  receiTed  any  benefit  from  it  ^ :  that,  among 
the  few  seamen  sent  to  the  hospitals,  **  three 
out  of  ^ye  deserted  as  soon  as  they  got  in  a 
convalescent  state/*  He  recommended  that 
the  sam  collected  from  the  navy  be  separated 
from  that  collectofl  from  the  merchant  service, 
and  stated  that  if  tlii:9  were  made  hiw,  ^  six 
capacious  hospitals  would  soon  be  established, 
in  which  all  the  sick  of  the  navy  might  be 
comfortably  narsed ;  all  the  wives  of  seamen 
killed  in  action  might  be  supported ;  all  the 
ohildren  supported  and  educated;  and  ^oung 
men  just  entering  the  service  as  midshipmen 
might  acaaire  the  invaluable  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  navigation,  lunar  observations,  and 
naval  tactic^  without  costing  the  public  a  sin- 
gle cent**  lie  sImo  recommended  that  the  bal- 
ances doe  to  deserters  and  deceased  seamen,  and 
mulcts  of  pay  by  sentences  of  courts-martial 
and  stoppages  of  grog,  be  credited  to  the  naval 
hospital  fund ;  and  that  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  hospital  be  appointed  '*from  among 
those  disabled  seamen  in  the  service  who 
would  gladly  serve  without  any  addition  to 
their  penMions,  eicepting  tnerely  their  hoard, 
the  cost  of  which  to  the  c^tnblishinent  would 
be  very  inccMisidernble."  Tlie  rornniandnnts 
c»f  the  navv-yanU  he  recommended  t«i  he  jjov- 
ernon  of  the  ho^tpitaU,  the  wires  of  seamen 
killed  in  battle  to  be  nurses,  attendants,  and 
laundresses,  and  their  children,  together  with 
the  pensioners  and  convalescenta,  to  work  in 
the  gardens ;  the  person  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital to  be  acquainted  with  navigation,  and  act 
as  teacher  to  the  children  and  midshipmen ; 
the  latter  class  to  have  $10  per  month  deducted 
from   their   pay  while   studying  navigation. 


This  reDort*  whieh  ia  moM  ^ 
spirit  of  philaaihtopT  ihaa  for 
waa,  we  are  assuwl  b j  Sorgeon 
Barton,  entifelT  dne  to  the  daU 
Secretary  by  himself;  and  was  ehieiy^ 
during  a  tempe^ons  voysM  from  Korf?!! 
New  York  m  the  sloop  «rf  war  HonML^IT 
commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence.**  (Bai? 
"Plans  for  Marine  Hospitals,**  PKn2iXi?» 
1814.  p.  X.)  The  idea  of  schools  was^vSiaft 
borrowed  from  tlie  Greenwich  HospitaLsaid 
the  asylum  plan  from  the  Chelsea  HmES 
(Enghmd)  for  the  support  of  aged  and  deg^'fa 
pensioners.  On  the  receipt  of  this  moi?* 
law  waa  passed  f  February  95,  1811)  ^^^  * 
the  naval  hospitsi  establiahment,  and 

lag  the  naval  fund,  which  was  to  be  i 

niraer  the  direction  of  the  Seorctariaa  of  jBbs 
Treasury,  Navy,  and  War,  who  were  aoMiaB 
oommissioners  for  naval  hoepitiki  ^l  ■, 

Daring  the  war  with  Great  Britate,  A# 
hospitala  at  Boston  and  Norfolk  were  erMr^aA 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  reeoids  of  ^ 
former  are  still  extan^  and  show  UmiaiM 
numbers  were  admitted  from  retomed  ddS 
affected  with  inveterate  scurrr.  The  pftoa^ 
era  from  the  captured  Britiui  frigite  .^i»» 
riera,  and  the  exchanged  men  of  the  ~~ 
peake  returned  from  ewtivity,  were 
at  that  hospital.  The  foUowing  table 
by  years  the  number  of  American  i  _ 
registered  as  having  received  "  proteotloas** 
from  IIM  to  1812 : 

YEARS. 

ITlfl 

1TS8 

Ills 

ISUO 

1SV1 \ 


-    V 


.*'V 


sam 


•• • ■•••• 


Sumhm.  TCAII& 

4.«4f      180S 

9.021  .  iMie 

••"l   ■  l^vT. .. . . .....    ,....,     tSffm 

<..M4  I  1606 Uti 

«JW  I  ISUS §,tf 


ISM. 


eei 

1«.7S4 

I^Stt 


lUO. 
ISll. 
181S. 


No  naval  hospital  having 
resolntion  of  inquiry  was  adonted  by  tkm 
House  of  Representattvea,  December  tt,  ItlT; 
and,  in  reply  thereto,  the  Seeretary  of  itm 
Navy  (B.  w.  Crowninshield)  reported  on  Jwam* 
tLTj  16,  1818,  that  the  commissionera  ^r 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1812  and  had 
made  of  seversl  sites  in  Washington  Ottf^ 
that  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
all  further  proceedings,  until  after  the 
He  also  presented  the  report  of  the  c 
woners,  W.  H.  Crawford,  J.  C.  Calhoun, 
H.  W.  Crowninshield,  dated  Jannary  14^  181t» 
which  advfKated  the  repeal  of  the  separaSioa 
aet. 

On  Febm.irv  2S,  1818.  part  of  the  marine 
hospital  at  Boston  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
Miithwes^t  winp  and  part  of  the  center  or 
building  being  burned  from  basement  to 
The  cause  was  reported  officially  to  have 
a  defective  chimney.  In  this  year  Seoi 
Crawford  recommended  an  additioii  of  100  fy 
oent  to  the  fund.    A  oontrovef^  ■!«••  ■^" 

•  **  Amcvkaa  Stata  Pap«t,** 
VatlfadoB,**  ToL  tt. 
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twMO  tiM  CoUaetor  of  OMtomi  tl  New  York  mifEbl  be  rettored  by  lodi  appliottioa.**    Not- 
and  the  QoTernora  of  Ibe  New  York  HoqiiUl.  witbeUnding  tboM  meBorbls,  tnd  Ibe  deel*- 
relatiTe  to  tbe  oUm  of  adlon  for  wboae  treet-  ratkio  of  tbe  Seeratary,  Coogroai  took  so  ter- 
ment  payment  iboold  be  made;  and  the  latter,  ther  action  in  tbe  matter, 
toking  exception  to  tbe  mling  of  the  Collector,  Mr.  Holmea  of  Miasiflrippi  preaentcd  in  the 
niomorialtied  Couiereaa.    In  the  memorial  it  is  Senate,  April  29, 1889,  a  letter  frum  Dr.  A. 
stated  tliat  the  ColleeCor  limited  the  nnmbcr  Perlee  in  rdation  to  the  hospiul  at  Katebez, 
of  sailori^  to  bo  paid  for  at  any  one  time  to  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Legwlature  of 
seventy-live,  on  accuant  of  the  inadequacy  of  llississipiii  had  luid  a  tonnage  tax  on  boats  for 
the  fund  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it ;  aii<l  the  support  of  tliat  hospital,  which  had  been 
the  luemorialiMU  |iertinent1y  inquire ''whether  unoct^upied  from    1819    until  Anpist,   18S1, 
it  is  consistent  witli  justice  or  humanity  tliat  when  it  was  again  opened.    The  funds,  how- 
auch  numbers  of  distrewed  seamen,  who  have  over,  were  inadequate  for  its  support,  and  it 
all  contributed  equally  to  tlie  fund,  should  bo  was  again  cloaed  in  February,  18S9. 
abandoned  to  want  and  misery.**    They  sug-  It  having  been  decided  bv  the  Treaidry  De- 
geat  an  addition  of  ten  cents  a  month  to  tlie  partment  to  erect  a  new  hospital  at  Boston, 
hospital  tax  aa  both  reasonable  and  neoeasaiy.  tlie  Collector  waa^  on  Deeember  M,  18M,  in- 
The  daim  of  the  memorialisu  waa  rejected  by  stmcted  to  torn  over  the  marine  boq>ital, 
the  Houae,  upon  an  adverse  report  of  Secr^  which  was  in  the  navy-yard,  to  the  commen- 
tary Orawfonl.    The  records  show  that  the  dant,  and  a  building  wae  rented  in  Charieatown 
daim  had  been  pending  more  than  four  years,  for  the  reception  of  the  'sailors  of  the  mer* 
Much  difficulty  waa  exnerienced  by  the  Col-  chant  marine.    Dr.  David  Townsend,  in  reply 
lectors  in  convincing  the  oiiTerenthospitala  that  to  a  letter  of  the    CoUector,  recommended 
aeamen  diaoharged  from  tbe  navy  were  not  en-  Charieatown  aa  a  site  for  a  new  hos|dtal;  tbe 
titled  to  relief  from  tbe  marine  hospital  fond ;  steward.  Colonel  Charles  Tomer,  rocommended 
hot  the  matter  waa  aotboriUtively  settled  in  a  Chelsea ;  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Tbomaa  Welsh 
letter  cf  Seoratary  Crawfofd  dated  Ancnat  90,  recommended  Dorchester  Heights.    Some  dif- 
1891.    On  January  14, 1891,  a  memonal  waa  ficnlty  waa  experienced  in  procuring  the  naoal 
presented  to  the  Honae  of  Representatives  from  authority  from  the  Massnctiusetts  Legislature, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  A  New  York,  pro-  relinqnishing  jurisdiction  over  tbe  reaervatioa, 
teeting  against  tbe  mlinc  of  the  Department  aa  the  following  letters  show: 
that  ''only  rixtf  men  siionld  be  psid  for  at  toii/iNM,in& 
any  one  time  in  the  New  York  Ilospital  ** ;  that  Peas  Sia :  Yna  vill  he  »urpriiicd  to  And  that  the 
**  no  relief  should  be  extended  to  insane  sea-  ^'iH  i<>r  libcitv  to  tlic  C.  S.  to  nurchsM  a  »itc  for  s  ms- 

mcn,  or  those  sufTering  from  chronic  affec-  '*^,!i?ii^*'^!:*^T::'*!;}lff^,lf!^^^ 

«:.  ^^n     —J   ^u  A  44            AS     A     I      ij  L         •!  The  tsct  IK  It  p•^M■d  the  Senate  the  tost <w SOT  i«lis 

tions '  ;  and  that     no  patient  should  he  naid  ^y^  ^^„  tlK^reeonMcicfed,  aiid  wo»  fent  to  the 

f(ir,  for  a  lon^r  period  than  four  months.'*  IIou«e,  and  on  the  laKt  day  but  one  of  the  9<wioii 

The  memorialists  state  that  much  suffering  re-  eame  oacic  with  an  amcndnient  providing  for  a  eoodi- 

sulu  from  carrying  out  the  rules;  that  the  ti«nd  ctseioo  only;  that  ;l^  that ceitjun  novd  ^ 


are  not  entitled  to  admission  into  the  alms-    tImm the ScnatediMgresd to ;  the  Home inaiftad ;  a 


honse,  and  must  therefore  perisli  unless  re-    confomea  waa  ordered,  but  foiled  by  Hmitation  of 
lieved  by  the  hand  of  charity.''    They  reoom-    ^    The  proiect  of  the  Houae  waa  hiatit^  by 


mend  an  increase  of  the  tax  to  thirty  cents  ^^  Dana,  who  alone  can  «xp>f»  »^»«»<*3«  ^ 

1  permonth      On.Su«7  88Sa»^^^  intj^o^^  .t«nge  mamnir  which  ha.  eau^ 

\  received  from  the  seamen  of  the  port  of  New  Youm  truly,                    J.  T.  AUSTIN. 

I  York,  protesting  against  tlie  rules  vigorous-  General  DEAaaoair,  Collector. 

I  ly,  and  also  recommending  sn  increaae  of  the  mi  /'<ftr««ry,  isn 

I  does  tax  to  thirty  cents  per  month.    Secre-  Dm.  8ib:  I  have  heivtofore  informed  700  that  Mr. 

I  tary  Crawford  reported  to  Congress  that  **for  Dana  tmued  the  H.  of  R.  to  put  a  rider  en  the  Hoa- 

'  three  yeara  past  I   have  urged  the  propri-  pitd  biM,and  tlirtMr.  Kingandrnj^fafeuMbleto 

I  .tr  rf  d«.bl.^U,e Jtojd.     My  importunity  '^J^^uTliHJ^i'^lilSr.^^T:?!^^^^^^ 

I  has  been  without  effect.      The  state  of  the  pSicd  imnMHlliitclv.    If  vou  think  •I do,  that  the 

t  Treasury  forbids  the  expectation  that  inatten-  v.  s.  AUL^ht  to  huvo  a  K'tter  bill,  the  only  tliinyr  to  bo 

I  tion  to  the  excessive  expenditure  of  money  for  dune  i.-*  t*.  wait  until  the  next  mv^iod.    As  Hx>n  lu 

the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  se.imcn  will  be  T**"  ^^\  "•«  »»'<•  "^"'^  <'»'  your  jud^wncnt  on  auch 


consiuere<]  exciisalile  by  those  who  hold  the  Wrvirulv  J.  T.  .\L^ 

pnrse-strinpi  of  the  nation."    The  Secretary  '  '      *  ' 

acknotvUnlpes   that    ''maniacs  and  iocunibly        On  MarHi  6,  l«2ri,  tlie  citizen?  of  Charleston, 

di^aik'd  persons  ^*   were  diseharge<l,  as  they  S.  C\,  proseiitcd  a  memorial  setting  forth  that 

were  fit  subjects  for  the  operation  of  tbe  poor-  *'  some  time  in  the  year  1804  they  entered  mto 

lawa  of  the  Sutes  of  which  they  were  citi-  a  contract  with  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Tree- 

zens  or  inhabitants.    '*  Had  they  been  retained,  snry,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  relieve  the  United  Statce 

the  whole  fund  wonld  in  a  short  time  have  been  from   tbe  charge  of  the  marine  hospital  at 

expended  on  maniacs  and  incurables,  instead  Charleston,  stipulating  that  tl5,000  shonld  be 

of  being  applied  to  thoae  whose  usefulness  appropriated  by  the  United  States  for  bailding 
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Hie  liotpital,  and  that  Iha  hoapiUl  moB^  ool-    oommodatkm  than  proTidad  far  ^^m% 
laatad  in  the  port  ahaold  ba  paid  to  tham  to    man  at  that  plaoa-  waa  **in  aonnaatio^rSl 
dafray  tha  azpanaea of  tha aatabliahmanti  .  .  .    tha  almahooaa,  infirmaiy,  and hooaaoioKS. 
and  to  make  ap  the  daftaiem^  a  tonnage  duty    tionJ*  * 

ahoiiJd  be  impoaed  by  the  Suta  Lagislatura,  to  On  Febroarj  18, 18S8,  Saeratary  Levi  Wood, 
which  the  aasent  of  Congraaa  ahoud  be  aalced  burj  reported  to  Congreaa  tha  inadegoaMof 
and  granted,  not  to  exceed  ten  centa  per  ton.**  tlie  hospital  fund  to  meet  the  naoeaaitieatf  tha 
Bat  the  momorialista  affirmed  that  they  had  hclplessi  and  improvident  obaa  for  whoae  beoa- 
not  Imd  tlie  benefit  of  the  contract;  the  lot  fit  the  law  w:i9  deaignod.  There  were  at  thia 
waa  paid  for  bj  the  Secretary,  but  no  building  timo  only  tliret;  marine  boapitala,  viz.,  ^hobca. 
erected ;  and  they  further  stated  that  they  had  Norfolk,  and  Charleston,  8.  0.  The  Urt  wiS 
expendod  aince  1804  $50,000  more  than  they  moniiged  under  a  contract  wiUi  the  city  author- 
received.  Tliey  therefore  asked  tliat  they  bo  ities,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  aervioa 
released  from  the  contract,  or  that  an  appro-  was  fur  from  satisfactory ;  it  ooold  soaroaly  ba 
priadon  be  made  for  $16,000,  with  interest  otherwise  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  tha 
thereon  from  1804  to  the  data  of  tha  petition,  benoficiariea  of  the  fund  were  ftimiahad  ao- 
for  tha  erection  of  a  marina  hoapitaL   The  aite    commodations  in  the  almshouaea,  to  whioh  tbay 

Sroenrad  waa  pnrohaaad  November  14, 1810,  of    might  have  been  admitted  without  $aj  nSL 
[ra.  Drayton  of  Hampatead,  for  $5,500.    Tha    ment  of  dues  whatever.  ^ 

committee  to  whom  toa  petition  waa  referred  An  editorial  in  the  Boston  "  Kedioal  and 
reported  fiiTorably  opon  thia  daim,  and  a  bill  Surgical  JoumaL**  July  80,  1886,  ^eaka  of  tha 
waa  introdnoad  anthoriiing  tha  erection  of  a  hoapital  dues  of  twenty  cento  par  month  aa 
hoapital ;  but  tha  aet  waa  not  finally  passed  ^  disgraceful  to  the  Government  of  tha  United 
nntil  May  SO,  1880.  Statea,**  and  aaya  that  «*aveii  Sn  thia  nnrigh* 

Tha  report  of  Secretary  Richard  Bush,  Jan-  teoua,  oppreaaiva  mode  of  ■"■taintng  mama 
nanr  39, 1897,  shows  hia  adharanoe  to  the  mlea  hospitala  there  are  not  half  enough^  than.** 
laid  down  by  hia  predeoeasor,  but  ha  made  no  The  aame  writer  alao  aa^a  of  the  new  marina 
reoommandatlona.  The  new  Boaton  marina  hoq>ital  at  Chelaea,  that  it  ia  **  a  fibal  on  nod-  -v . 
hoapital  waa  finally  loeated  at  Ohelaaa  in  1897,  em  architecture ;  six  warda  are  obvious^  i«.  ^, 
and  ten  aorea  of  ground  were  purohaaed  of  Dr.  quired  where  there  is  but  one  ** ;  and  aaya  tha 
ShurtlefT.  The  building  waa  nnishad  in  Octo-  medical  officer  should  be  given  a  hooaa  by 
bar,  1837,  at  a  cost  of  ^,000.  It  waa  a  rough  himself;  that  he  is  *^  boxed  up  in  one  end  of 
stone  building,  150  by  50  feet*  two  stories  the  hospital ;  his  family  must  not  only  be  an* 
above  the  basement,  with  wings  for  physician^s  noycd,  but  the  patients  are  under  restrainto 
and  steward's  quarters.  Like  the  minority  of  to  which  ttiey  outfit  not  to  be  subjected.**  It 
the  buildings  constructed  at  that  time,  no  pro-  also  suggests  constructing  extensive  piaztaa 
vision  waa  made  for  ventilation  except  at  the  "  entirely  round  the  building,**  and  protesto 
doors  and  windows,  and  it  had  no  bath*room.  against  the  low  compensation  of  the  aurseon. 
Dr.  David  Townsend,  whose  appointment  in  Nevertheless,  it  strongly  recommends  atodento 
1809  ta  physician  to  the  Charlestown  hospital  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  in* 
we  have  noticed,  died  in  April,  1839,  and  waa  stitution.  The  Secretary  of  the  Traaaury  no* 
aucoeeded  by  Dr.  Charlea  H.  Stedman.  Dr.  ognized  the  crying  evila  of  tha  servioa,  andra* 
Townsend  waa  bom  in  1758,  had  seen  extensive  ports,  in  answer  to  a  Senate  reaolutiony  a  no* 
service  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  in  which  he  ommendation  for  a  hospital  at  Holmea*a  Botoi 
served  continaodtoly  from  the  commencement  Mass.  He  recommends  that  the  ooatoma  offl- 
of  tha  war,  and  always  with  distinction,  and  at  cars  be  made  by  law  the  directors  of  tha  hoa- 
the  time  of  his  death  had  spent  fifty-five  con-    pital. 

seoutive  yeara  in  tha  active  practice  of  his  pro-  On  April  1, 1836,  a  resolution  was  raoaivad 
feaaion.  In  his  declining  years,  his  son,  Dr.  in  the  House  of  Representativaa  whidi  had 
Solomon  D.  Townsend,  who  had  served  in  the  been  passed  by  the  General  Aasembly  bf  tha 
navy  during  tha  war  of  1813,  waa  on  duty  with  Sute  of  Ohio,  February  36,  1885,  *«  That  tha 
him  as  aasistant  surgeon.  establishment  of  Western  commercial  hoapitala 

In  a  report  to  Congress  made  February  37,  be  recommended  to  tlie  favorable  conaidera- 
1830,  by  Secretary  S.  D.  Ingham,  it  is  stated  tion  of  Congress ;  and  that  his  ExceUenoy  tha 
that  no  tax  had  been  collected  from  seamen  in  Gtivernor  he  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of 
the  lake-ports  up  to  that  time,  bat  that  in-  the  report  of  tlie  Medical  Convention  of  Ohio 
stractions  had  been  given  to  insure  its  cullec-  upon  that  siiIijiKt.  toiretlier  with  this  resolu« 
tion  from  that  time  forward.  tion.  to  enrh  of  «iur  Senators  and  Representap 

On  Jnno  S,  1834,  Mr.  Harper,  chairman  of  tivcs  in  CoM;rrc<s."'  Tlie  report  transmitted 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  reported  a  bill  was  written  by  Dr.  Drake  of  Cincinnati,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  marine  hospital  at  gave  the  credit  for  the  origination  of  thamova- 
Portland,  Me.,  but  action  waa  postponed.  On  ment  to  Dr.  Cornelius  Campbell  of  St  Lonifc . 
January  18,  1886,  a  memorial  waa  presented  The  number  of  steamboataenpigad  intbanat^ 
from  tha  physicians  of  Portland,  warmly  urg-  gation  of  the  Mississippi  River  waa  aslimatad 
ing  tha  passage  of  the  bill  for  tha  erection  of  at  250,  and  the  number  of  fiatboata  at  ^(M; 
a  marine  hospital,  and  they  state  that  the  ao-    the  number  of  steamboats  on  the  lakaa  at  85; 
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teliooiMn,iloopt,  and  brigs  on  llMMnie  waters  if  dssmsd  azpsdieiit,.  and  how  supported.** 

at  S60;  and  the  total  nnmber  of  employees  oa  Hie  Hon.  Len  Woodlrary,  in  answer  to  this 

the  Farioos  classes  of  these  fsssels  at  43^000.  resolotloB,  rsported  December  19«  1889.    In 

The  report  alludes  to  the  freqnsncy  of  steam-  thia  report  he  recommende  a  ''change  in  the 

boat  explosions,  and  ststes  that  many  tires  have  system,"  and  gires  his  reasons.    Ho  states  that 

been  loHt  for  the  want  of  timdy  aid.    The  re-  tlie  fund  ia  inadequate  to  tucet  all  ordinary 

rM>rt  indicates,  as  places  in  need  of  hospitals,  demands  upon  it,  snd  that  a  larse  clara  of  sea- 

Now  OrlcanA,  Natchez,  Memphis,  S>t.  Loiiiss  men,  notcontribotorstothefnnd,  orodcbarri'd, 

Louisville,    Cinciunati,    Pittsburgli,    Buffiilo,  and  occasionally  subjected  to   severe  suffer- 

Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  and  ^*  some  point  near  ing  from  a  want  of  **  change  in  Uio  svstem.** 

the  niuutb  of  the  Arkansas,  Trinitv,  or  a«|»ot  lie  suggests  tliat  the  tax  be  extended  to  all 

near  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  MissiMippi ;  seafaring  people,  and  to  extend  assistance  to 

£van»viUc,  and  Parkersburg  or  Goyandotte.'*  many  cases  of  a  chronic  character.    He  also 

This  report  waa  extensively  circulated  among  recommends   thst   hospitala,   *'  besides  those 

the  varioos  State  and  national  officials,  and  it  now  erecting  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,** 

is  noticeable  that  hospitals  were  subsequently  should  be  built,  one  at  Detroit  or  Bnffala  and 

bnilt  at  all  the  abore  points,  with  three  excep-  another  at  Louisville  or  Cincinnati.   He  tnere- 

tiona  only.    An  act  was  passed  March  S,  1887,  upon  refers  to  the  report  of  an  Army  Medical 

nppropriatinff  $70,000  for  the  erection  ofvn  Board  detailed  to  select  sites  for  marine  hos- 

marine^  hospital  at  New  Orleans;  $16,000  for  pitsls  upon  the  Western  waters.    The  Board 

three  sites  upon  the  Mississippi  and  one  on  recommended  the  cooatmodon  of  boq>itala  at 

Lake  Erie,  m  the  selection  of  which  the  l*resi-  Clerehmd,  Wheeling,  Lonisrille,  Padneah.  Na- 

dent  waa  anthorixed  to  detail  three  medical  poleon,  Natcbex,  and  St.  Looia.    The  innabi- 

officersof  thearmv;  and  $10,000  for  the  ereo-  tanta  of  Pittsburgh  bein^  desirous  that  the 

tion  of  a  hospital  at  Mobile;  and  from  the  hospital  on  the  upper  Ohio  should  be  at  their 

first  day  of  April  following,  the  Uws  whereby  city  instMd  of  Wheeling,  a  seo<»d  Board  waa 

twenty  cents  per  month  were  deducted  from  appointed,  composed  of  Surgeons  Mower  and 

the  wagei  of  aeamen  were  suspended  for  one  Heiskell  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Day.     lliia 

Pittabnrgh  site, 
attention 

^  -    „ ,.    ^ period  of 

Assistant  Surgeons  U.  F.  Beiskell  and  John  M.  sereral  months  from  the  advocates  of  the  rival 

Cu} ler  (uf  whom  only  the  last  named  is  now  claims  of  the  two  cities, 

living).    The  Board  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge,  The  report  of  the  Hon.  William  Wilkins, 

La.,  June  18tb,  and  received  instructions  from  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a  House  re^lu- 

Surgcon-Gcneral  Thomas  Lawson,  authorizing  tion  at  the  session  of  1844-^45,  stated  that  titles 

tliem  to.select  and  purchase  sites  for  the  ma-  had  been  i>erfected  for  three  sites,  tIx.,  Cleve- 

rine  hospitals  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  wa-  land,  Pittsburgli,  snd  Louisville.    He  doubted 

ters,  and  to  execute  contracts  for  deeds  subject  that  titles  could  be  perfected  at  Paducali,  Na- 

to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    On  poleon,  and  Natcbex,  and  stated  that  the  sHe 

November  80,  1887,  architect  Robert  Milla  at  St.  Louis  '*  can  not  now  be  obtained.**    He 

•ubmitted  his  plans  for  the  new  marine  hos-  inclosed  plana  and  estimates  for  hospitala,  but 

pitala  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  they  were  thought  tnat  the  plans  might  be  improved,  and 

transmitted  to  Congress.    The  plans,  although  the  estimates  reduced  fifty  per  cent    Aeoom- 

soperior  to  those  on  which  the  ho^itols  had  panyina  this  report  was  a  repbrt  fhMn  Snrgeon- 

previonsly  been  constructed,  were  still  very  Genenu  Thomas  Lawson,  which  stated  that 

defective  in  the  essential  particulars  of  drain-  deeds  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

age  and  ventiUtion.    (Tbev  may  be  seen  in  of  War  were  execute  by  the  proprietors  of 

print. in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  No.  8,  Twenty-fifth  the  hospiul  sites,  and  that  appropriations  had 

Congress,  second  session.)  been  asked  for,  but  that  five  years  had  elapsed 

On  January  12,  1888,  Mr.  Smith  of  Maine,  before  these  appropriations  were  made.    (See 

^                 chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  act  of  August  29, 1842.)    In  consequence  of 

speaks  of  the  prevailing  distress  among  sailors  this  delay  the  vender  at  St.  Louis  canceled  the 

I                  owing  to  the  inadequate  fund ;  he  cites  the  re-  deed,  and  otherwise  disiK)8ed  of  the  property. 

^                  portd  of  several  collectors,  calls  attention  to  Sites  wore  actually  paid  for  at  Louis%'iile,Pitts- 

'                  the  report  of  the   Army  Medical  Hoard,  and  burgh,  snd  Cleveland  ;  but  no  money  having 

opiKMc?*  vxtt'iidiiig  the  benefits  of  the  fund  to  been  sppro|inated  for  the  con«truct ion  of  these 

J                  **  fanners/*  but  favors  extending  the  tax  and  hospitals,  no  progress  had  been  made  toward 

the  benetitH  to  tishermen.  erecting  them. 

'                     The  Senate  pansed  a  resolution,  March  2,  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by 

^                 1839,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  relation 

[                to  **  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  next  session  of  to  the  erection  of  the  Cleveland  hospital : 

especially  if  any  new  hospitals  are  necessary,    locJujd  at  ClevelMid,  in  tUw  State,  the  site  of  a  marine 
and  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  be  erected,    hoapitsl,  snd  no  sppropristion  bss  as  yet  been  made 
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l^Coognn  for  tlMereetioii  Olid  oninUatiooUMi«or;  fooling  wparata  and  distinct  from  tho 

and  whmi  there  »  oo  Mdi  Ui:iCitution  on  the  whole  marine  hoipital  qr<t«n  of  the  Unitod  ^ 

•iteot  of  Um lekee,  navitfMBd  by  more  thea  400 etetm-  __j  ♦u^i,  SwiatoM  •iwi  p "    rrf**"-***^*^ 

boate  end  other  vftJEL  end  in  the  nengation  of  •«>  Wieir  oenijort  and  Keprowntiitivei  la  oSl 

which  Uiore  are  employeil  more  than  4,000  men :  and  P^  ^^^  inacrnoted  to  086  their  ezertioin  to 

the  neceMiity  of  a  hiiepital  for  the  raoopuon  of  siok  and  obtain  an  appropriation  tniBoient  to  cairr  a^ 

d'mahlcd  Mamen  b  ursjvnt,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  ^  these  views. '^  ^  ^^ 

General  Aj-ciiibly,  iiuch  ii».  deiiiau.U  tlie  immediate       xiio  Committee  on  Commeree.  Aprfl  2.  itUA 

h*t0»lced  h  fk4  OtNtr^i  A'^inhij,  nf  tJU  SiaU  of  Te\>o[^Gii  ?\?'^*"|J  npon  the  ertablishment  of  « 

Oki",  That  our  Sooaton  in  Homcnr^-*'  Iw  instructed,  bosfpital  at  Key  West,  Florida,  and  asked  ptae- 

ttnd  our  Kupruftcntativoa  rciiuc-Mtcd,  to  u^  their  exor-  tically  that  it  should  be  used  as  a  QQarandiia. 

tioM  to  priKure  on  a|»i»fopriaU.>n  hv  tlwit  bodir.  at  ita  Aocutnpanying  this  report  was  a  presentnu»* 

pre!«ont  mioeioit,  of  auch  Kum  an  iOiall  he  neednil  for  .f  ^i._  .--JLiI   inrv  nf  th*  «>i»»  ^#   v    ^S^* 

the  erection  and  efliciont  onsauiiation  of  aueh  hoapital  ^'  "  ®  ^»  u  «^HJVn   i        T:  ^l  ^®7.^««» 

in  the  said  oty  of  Clevebnd.  county  of  Monroe  and  Dade,  soliciting  ud  ft^ 

JltttUesd,  Tliat  Uie  Governor  be  requested  to  for-  the  General  Government  on  aoeoont  of  yellov. 

ward  a  oouy  of  the  foroipin;;  preamble  and  reeolution,  fever  cases  treated  by  the  city  among  the  ssikwa. 

to  each  of  our  ^>uton«  and Jtepraeentati^     Coo-  j^  ]^i^^  ft^ui  Dr.  James  Davis  to  the  GqUmZ^ 

RUFUS  P.  8PAULDINQ,  ^  ♦ki^™^^*-  ««,!^^ 

;he  House  of  Repraeoitatirea.  ^  ^'^^  ?^^  ^^  '^^^  ^®  smaUness  of  his  oooi*: 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repraeentativea.  ..-       <^«               i_  *     •.       ^       ,       

JAMES  J.  FAR A^f ,  pensation :  $8  per  week  for  board  and  imrA>>> 

Speaker  of  the  Senato.  and  87^  cents  for  medical  attendance^  m|4  ^|^ 

Janwarjf  27, 1843.      •  laat  for  twenty-five  days  only. 

An  amasing  example  of  cirenmloontion  oo-  A  bill  wss  introduced  by  Mr.  John  P.  Kett> 

curred  in  relation  to  the  hospital  at  Ooracoke,  nedy,  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  184^ 

N.  C.    The  act  establishing  it  wss  approved  making  appropriations  for  the  ereetion  of  aa* 

Aogost  89,  1842.    The  site  for  the  location  rine  hospitals  on  the  Western  waters,  and  to 

was  seleoted  in  Janoary,  1843 ;  the  pnrohase  provide  for  the  parohase  of  a  site  st  the  eitj 

was  saiiotioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-  of  Raltimore.    In  1848  a  petition  waa  present 

sarr  in  April,  1844;  the  title  wss  examined  ed  in  the  Hoose  praving  tne  sale  of  the  nariae 

and  made  good  by  the  Attomey-Greneral  in  hospital  and  groonds  in  Chelsea,  in  order  UmI 

May,  1844;  and  in  January,  1845,  the  Depart-  the  lands  might  be  given  np  to  the  city  for 

ment  was  officially  advised  of  the  transfer  of  taxation. 

the  title  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Congress  passed 

North  Carolina.    Tlie  proposals  for  the  build-  March  3, 1849,  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Edwards  of  Lan- 

in^;  wore  received  in  March,   1845;  and  the  caster,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  George  B.  Lorlngof  tlie 

Department  attended  to  the  subject  May  7,  marine  hospital  at  Chelsea,  made  a  report,  Oe- 

1845,  and  referred  the  papers  to  the  Collector  tober  1,  1840,  in  relation  to  marine  nospitala 

of  Customs  at  Ocraouke.     The  Collector  ex-  and  the  marine  hospital  fund.  These  gentlemen 

pressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  previous  made  an  inspection  of  the  hospitals  then  in 

proceedings,  and  recommended  that  the  pro-  operation  and  in  process  of  eonstroction.    The 

petals  to  coostmct  the  building  should  be  re-  report  recites  the  various  enactments  of  Oqb> 

newed ;  and  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker  reported  gress  in  relation  to  the  service,  and  then  pro* 

to  the  House  that  the  building  would  be  com-  ceeds  to  speak  of  the  several  hospitah.    The 

pleted  in  September,  1845,  at  a  cost  of  $5,497.  oommismoners  state  that  the  **  oonaition,  ialv- 

An  act  was  passed  March  1,  1843,  extending  nal  arrangement,  and  expense  of  the  hospitals 

the  provisions  and  penaltiea  of  the  act  of  July  already  in  operation  vary  with  their  muBher 

16,  1798,  to  the  masters,  owners,  and  seamen  and  location,*'  and  ''neither  in  form  nor  i» 

of  registered  vessels  employed  in  the  carrying  character  has  any  uniformity  in  their  arraage- 

and  the  coasting  trade,  and  authorizing  the  ment  been  observed.'*    They  also  state  that**  it 

issos  of  such  instructions  from  the  Secretary  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  give  in  general  da- 

of  the  Treasury  as  would  insure  the  collection  taU  any  sketch  of  a  system  that  could  bo  m- 

of  the  hospital  money.    This  was  simply  a  re-  derstoo4l  as  being  applicable  to  the  hospUab 

enactment,  the  section  of  the  original  act  in-  collectively ;  but  both  in  the  mode  of  oouitro^ 

eluding  coasting  ves-seU  having  been  suspended  tion,  and  in  all  after-management,  each  diatriet 

by  construction  since  the  year  1831.  pret^nts  its  own  individual  picture.*'     They 

Secretary  of  the  Treu:^ury  John  C.  Spencer  then  pri»cee<I  to  the  consideration  of  individnal 

states  in  a  coininnnication  to  Coni^rcsa  thut  the  hospitals,  and  recommend  that  the  hospital 

set  of  March  1,  1S43.  vxtindeil  tlie  tax  to  own-  grounds  and  buildins;  at  Chelsea  be  sold,  and  a 

ers  of  vessels,  and  he  asks  thst  the  tax  be  still  part  of  the  naval  tract  purchased,  and  a  new 

further  extended,  and  that  monthly  or  yearly  building;,  adequate  to  the  neeils  of  the  service, 

assessments  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  ton-  be  built  thereon.    They  speak  in  highly  eulo> 

nage  of  the  vessel.  gistic  terms  of  the  hospital  at  Norfolk  and  its 

On  Febnary  21, 1843,  the  General  Assembly  able  management    They  recommend  the  di^. 

of  Indiana  passed  a  resolution  setting  forth  the  continuance  of  the  hospital  at  Ocraooke,  tad' 

necessity  or  a  system  of  marine  hospitals  for  erecting  one  instead  at  Wilmington.    At  Wi 

boatmen,  and  approving  the  plan  adopted  in  latter  place  they  speak  of  the  great  nawg"^-^' 

1837 ;  but  Uie  resolution  expressed  the  opinion  for  a  hospital,  and  recommend  that  a  hoQaf 

that  such  hospitals  should  be  placed  upon  a  already  erected  at  the  private  expense  of  a 
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I                 indiFidiiala,  at  a  eoft  of  $4,000,  be  porchased  bj  oonvenioD  of  a  boflding  at  San  IVanciaeo, 
^                 the  Gofernmeot    They  make  farorable  men-  known  aa  the  Preridio,  into  a  boepital,  to  be 
tion  of  the  Charlesloii  hoepital,  then  operated  need  onttl  a  taiuble  straetore  shall  be  ereoled 
niiilor  a  contract  with  the  city  authorities.    At  for  that  purpose.**     No  action  haTing  boM 
Mobile,  tliej  state  that  thej  coqM  not  find  the  taken  bjr  Congress  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
i»iir);o<m  of  the  institution ;  that  **  he  pursues  marine  hoepitiils,  or  to  provide*  for  a  modic«l 
Ills  uwn  private  bnsiiicM  iu  the  circuit  of  ttio  coqis,  aa  recommended  in  the  Edwards- Loring 
city,  and  an  oMi^tiint  represents  him  for  montlis  report,  we  are  not  nurprisetl  tluit  the  Secre- 
in  the  wards  of  liie  hospital.**    The  name  of  tiirj,  becoming  disi);u8tcd  witli  their  mauage- 
tlie  Hurgoiiu  is  nut  statvd.    They  consider  it  nient,  prefers  a  return  to  tlic  "farming-out" 
i|Ucs«iioiiablo  whether  a  Jiospita]  is  necesMiry  ut  method  aa  the  lessicr  of  the  two  evils.    The 
Padncah,  and  think  that  one  lioopitul  above  SocreUry  (Thomas  Corwin),  in  a  report  dated 
New  Orleans,  at  Natchez,  with  the  one  at  SSt.  June  30,  1662,  says  he  does  not  *' advise  tlie 
Louis,  will  be  sufficient.    The  one  at  Nai>oleon,  erection  of  more  marine  h<iepita1s.     The  ez- 
ttiey  are  of  the  opinion,  would  be  of  no  use.  iierieoce  of  the  Department  induces  me  to  be- 
They  speak  favorably  of  the  marine  hospital  at  lieve  tliat  it  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  make 
Louisville,  then  near  its  completion,  also  of  the  an  arrangement  for  the  care  oP  sick  seamen 
hospital  at  Pittsburgh;  and  they  recommend  with  local  hospitala  of  hi|^  standing^  which 
hospitals  at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and  at  are  under  tlie  immediate  and  vigUanl  aoper- 
one  or  more  porta  in  Maine.    They  favor  a  to^  vision  of  citiaens  of  the  highest  respeetabuity 
nage  duty  on  all  vessels,  including  fishing  vea-  at  the  respective  places.**    He  also  etatea  tiiat 
seis.    In  conclusion,  they  speak  of  the  tedious  ^*  there  ia  probably  no  instance  where  so  nndi 
way  in  which  the  hospitals  have  been  con-  relief  ia  granted,  and  so  generallv  diatriboted, 
atructed.    They  review  the  varioua  regulations  and  with  so  much  advantage  to  Uie  partiea^  aa 
that  have  been  iasoed  from  time  to  time,  and  that  by  the  marine  hospital  fund  under  the 
say  that  the  greatest  defect  which  exists  '*  ia  present  regnlationa.**     In  conduaion,  bo  re> 
that  no  method  of  government  and  internal  queati   an  additional   appropriation   for  the 
regulation  baa  been  entered  upon  which  would  EvanavUle  hoapitaL    Much  difficultv  waa  ez- 
render  theio  parts  of  a  uniform  whole  ** ;  and  perienced  in  procuring  a  site  for  the  marine 
they  propose  to  place  the  hospitals  under  tlie  hospital  at  San  Francisco;  and  a  contract  liav- 
control  of  a  *'  chief  surgeon,  who  shall  have  his  ing  been  nuide  with  Charles  Homer  to  eon- 
bureau  attached  to  the  Treasury  Department'*  struct  the  hospital,  he  waa  kept  waiting  for  a 
The  *'  re^bitions  which  are  to  govern  the  hoe-  period  of  thirteen  months  before  he  could  begin 
^                  pitals  sbould  emanate  from  hiiu.**    The  sur-  iipim  his  work.    Mr  Homer  claimed  damages 
I                  geoni  employed  in  the  several  hospitals  should  to  the  extent  of  $4o,  182.47,  which  Congress 
I                  )*e  roHponsible  to  him  for  the  proper  manage-  declined  to  allow. 

I                 ttieiit  uf  the  institutions.  The  hospital  at  Chelsea  having  been  in  use 

I                     On  January  25,  1849,  a  resolution  of  the  nearly  tliirty  years,  and  the  hind  in  its  vicinity 

House  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  become  valuable,  the  Secretary  of  the 

to  **  inquire  and  ascertain  the  most  favorable  Treasury  (James  Guthrie)  recommended  (De- 

I                 terms  on  which  suitable  aitea  can  be  obtained  eember  17,  1854)  that  the  ground  be  parceled 

for  marine  hoepitala  at  Buffalo.  Oswego,  Gal-  into  lota  and  sold,  and  that  the  proceeoa  bede- 

veston,  Detroit,  Wilmington,  N«  C,  Newport,  voted  to  the  construction  of  a  new  hoapitaL 

R.  L,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Appalachicola;  and  that  He  also  recommended  that  ten  acrea  ox  the 

he  report  the  same,  with  his  opinion  upon  the  navy-boapital  grounda  be  appropriated  for  the 

expediency  of  erecting  hospitals  at  those  places,  site  of  the  new  building, 

to  Coofn-ess  at  the  next  session.**    The  Secre-  Whatever  may  have  been  alleged  against 

tary  (W.  M.  Meredith)  reported,  March  20,  Secretary  Cobb,  be  at  least  exercised  a  watch- 

1850,  that,  'Mooking  only  to  the  comforts  and  ful  care  against  unnecessary  expenditures  in 

advantages  of  hospital  treatment  and  accom*  the  marine  hoapitals,  and  showed  great  severity 

niodation  over  the  existing  system  of  relief  at  in  hia  rulings.    Indeed,  he  desired  the  abolition 

places  indicated  in  the  resolution,  public  hospi-  of  the  entire  system,  as  shown  in  his  report  of 

Uls  would  undoubtedly  be  desirable  in  them  June  30,  1858,  which  sUtes  that  small  neoea- 

all.     lint  judging  of  the  wantfl  and  claims  ot  sity  existed  for  the  many  appropriationa  that 

other  «li«»trirts,  and  the  insufficiency  of  tlie  had  been   made  for  eo«itIy  manne  hospitals, 

fund   for  thoir  maintenance,  and   the  coiisc-  and  at  the  !«unie  time  showed  the ''glaring  dis- 

quiMit  iK-pendence  of  the  fund  on  nppropria-  cri'pancy  l>et\vei'n    the    amount    oppropriatcd 

tions  to  lie  tn.-wle  by  Conjrross,  ...  I  ran  not  Jin«l  the  nercHsities  of  the  c:ise.**     llius.  "At 

reroriiiiiind  j*o  lar^e  nn  addition  at  one  time,  N:it<»lie7.,  .Ml>!*..  where  a  marine  hospital  had 

nor  indeed  any  addition.**    The  reports  of  the  been  erected  at  a  ami  of  $53,200,  tl;ere  have 

various  collectors  are  transmitted,  all  warmly  been  no  retuma  of  patients  admitted  during 

recommending  the  establiahment  of  bospitaii  the  past  year.    At  Portland,  Me^  a  building 

at  their  respective  porta.  boa  been  conatmcted  costing  over  $100,000, 

In  a  report  to  Congress  for  1850,  the  Hon.  and  it  is  estimated  it  will  cost  over  $4,000  to 

Thomas  Corwin,  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  finish  it    The  returns  for  the  past  year  are  for 

•tates  that  '*  meana  have  been  taken  for  the  only  01  patienU  relieved,  at  an  average  coat  of 
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thrae  dollars  por  week,  and  a  total  ooat  of       On  Mareh  L  latti  ronfnm,  in 

$4,377.48.    At  Pensaoola  bat  17  patianta  bare  ing  |S00,000  lor  tba  marina  b< 

baao  raported  to  bo  relieTod,  at  an  arerage  authoriaad  tha  Saeratary  of  tba 

oost  of  $3.50  per  woek,  and  a  total  of  $160. . . .    rent  either  of  Um  aararal  marina  hi 

There  is  a  nocossitj  for  a  different  system  of    the  proper  anthoritiea  of  tha  oitiaa  or^ 
legislation  for  siioh  ol^ects.'*  where  tuey  were  located,  and  tg  contraeiJ 
In  thirt  report  a  contpiirison  is  made  between  the  authorities  for  the  relief  of  tha  siok 
the  <*0!4t  of  inainttiining  the  patients  under  the  disiibled  seamen ;  and  farther  anthorixed  ISm 
contnirt  system  and  in  re^ilar  marine  liospi-  Secretary  to  sell  tlie  hospital  at  Barltncton 
taU  OS  ftiliows :   '*  (ftmt  hy  routrtirt^  each  man,  lown,  or  to  retain  the  title  and  use  it  fortha 
[>er  week:   Hri(lf?i*ton,  N.  J..  $1.50;   Cincin-  relief  of  siek  and  wounded  soldiers  of  tha 
nnti,  $5;    New  Y<irlc,  $4;    PurtsmtMitli,  $2;  Uniteil  States,  or  to  discharge  all  the  ofllean 
Mitldlotown,  $'i ;  and  at  .Machios,  Wuldoburo,  and  servants  of  tho  Government  connaotad 
Kunnebunk,  lielt'ast,  PrcMpio  Isle,  and  Sockett^s  with  it,  and  to  close  the  hoapital,  shoold  ha 
Harbor,  eacli  $2.50.     Ctt9t  in  inarins  ho9pitai§y  deem  it  more  expedient, 
each  man,  por  week :    Cleveland,  $4.84 ;  Nor-  Owing  to  the  damages  infiioted  on  Ameriaaa 
folk,  $5.09;   Chicago,  $5.77;  Chelsea,  $6.11;  shipping  daring  tha  war,  many  Amarioan  ^W* 
New  Orleans,  $0.31;   San  Francisco,  $6.G2;  sela  were  transferred  and  sold  abroad.    Thfe      ^^'. 
Louisville,  $7.21:  Mobile,  $8.19;   Key  West,  alfaoted  tha  reoeipts  from  tha  marina  honIM       '^' 
$8.47;  Pittsburgh,  $10:71;  Padncah,  $10.10;  tax  toaconaiderableaxtent.   Inordartognaid       '^^' 
Ocracoke,  $18.20;  Napoleon,  $25.41 ;  Natchez,  against  this  loss,  it  was  enacted  by  fTnngrsM        ^ 
$70.70.''  This  comparison,  besides  giving  only  April  29,  1864^  that,  in  case  of  the  sala  ar        '^^ 
partial  data,  was  obrionsly  unfair,  as  those  transfer  of  any  vessel  of  tha  United  Statea  la        <^'/ 
hospitals  showing  the  highest  average  cost  a  foreign  ^lort,  tha  oonsol  or  other  acant of  tha        -^/ 
were  altogether  nnnecessary,  as  is  shown  by  United  States  should  collect  from  ttia  miiler 
Mr.  Cobb  himself.    He  states  of  the  Barling-  or  owner  of  tha  vessel  all  hospital  money  thai 
ton  marine  hospital,  that  there  was  small  ne*  had  become  doe  at  tha  time  of  tha  sala;  aad,         V 
cessity  for  it  in  the  first  place.    It  was  origi-  in  defsult  of  payment  of  such  dnasi  tha  aala  or        "^' 
nally  bntlt  at  a  cost  of  $39,111.27,  which  the  transfer  of  tha  Tassel  waa  deolarad  void.    . .             ^v 
Collector  of  that  port  characterizes  aa  a  use-  On  June  20, 1804,  the  Secretary  waa  anthaiw 
less  and  extravagant  expenditure.  Heeattmates  ized  to  sell  the  marine  hospital  and  groonda  al 
$250  per  annum  as  a  reasonable  estimate  for  Chicago,  and  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  naw 
future  diriburseraents;  and  oven  this  estimate  hospital  at  that  place.    The  report  of  the  8o- 
h.is  proved  exee^ve,  as  tho  ro|H>rt  for  the  porvising  Architect  for  1864  recommends  that 
Hsc:il  year  1873  showe<l  an  expenditure  of  Congress  be  asked  for  authority  to  sell  the  ma- 
8U7.2.');   for  1874,  $104.41;    and  for   1871,  rine  hospital  property  at  Burlington,  Vt., '* aa 
$12!).28.    The  great  n<lvant:igo  of  regular  hos-  there  never  was  any  demand  for  a  hospital  .at 
pitals  over  those  conducted  by  contnict  could  that  point.**    The  hospitals  at  Cincinnati,  Bar- 
not  be  seen  when  there  was  but  a  single  hos-  Itngton,  Vt.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  sold  by 
pital  with  a  re;»ident  surgeon,  when  the  hos-  public  auction  during  the  year  1800.    Attampta 
pitals  were  never  inspected  except  at  long  in-  were  abo  made  to  dispose  of  tha  marine  ho^ 
tervals,  when  there  was  but  litUa  if  any  ac-  pital  at  Ocracoke,  N.  C,  and  Napoleon.  Ark., 
countability  on  the  part  of  the  persons  having  bat  withoat  saocesa,  thejpricea  offered  nsfiog 
them  in  charge,  and  when  there  were  no  statis-  been  merely  nominal.    Ina  marine  hospital  al           ^ 
tics  showing  the  duration  of  treatment  Wher-  Cincinnati,  which  cost  $210,888,  and  whiafa 
ever  seamen  are  cored  for  at  a  per-diem  rate,  waa  completed  in  1800,  had  been  used  daring 
and  their  discharge  from  hospital  not  under  the  war  for  the  reception  of  wounded  soldiers, 
control,  the  duration  of  treatment  will  be  great,  Although  it  waa  nearly  new,  and  in  a  most 
and  the  expense  necessarily  large.  eligible  sitnation,  it  was  sold  for  $70,000.   Tha 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  secession,  marina  hoapital  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  which 
there  were  marine  hospitals  belonging  to  the  had  been  nearly  destroyed  during  the  siega  of 
United  States  at  the  following  ports :  Burling-  that  city,  was  sold  to  the  Commissioners  far 
ton,  Vt ;  Burlington,  Iowa ;  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  the  relief  of  freedmeo  for  $9,500.    Its  original 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Chicago,  cost  was  $49,235.    During  the  year  1807  tha 
111.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mirh. ;  Evans-  hospitals  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Evansrilla, 
ville,   Ind. ;    (rulena.   111. ;    Kev   West,    Fla. ;  Ind.,  and  the  hospital  grounds  at  Paducah,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ivy. ;  Mobile,  Ala. :  N^atchoz,  Miss. ;  (the  building  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
N.iixileoti,    Ark.;     Norfolk,    Va. ;    Ocractjke,  during  the  ivar).  were  sold.     The  marine  boa- 
X.  C;  Padiieali,  Ky. ;  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  P«»rt-  pital  at  SL  Marks,  Fla.,  was  transferred  to  tha 
laa»l,  Me.;   St.  Louisj,  Mo,;   St.  Marks,  Fla.;  War  Deportment.    The  site  for  the  new  marina 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;   and  Wilmington,  N.  C.  hospital  at  Chicago  was  purchased  at  a  cost 
All  of  these  in  tho  seceded  SUtea,  with  the  of  $10,000.    The  bnilding  now  atanda  on  tha 
exception  of  those  at  St  Marks  and  Key  West,  site  then  purchased,  six  miles  from  tha  coston* 
were  taken  possession  of  by  tha  Confederate  boose,  on  a  bsurren  sand-bank,  expcead  to  IM 
forces,  and  held  until  reoccupied  by  the  nation-  violent  winds  which  prevail  in  that  regiov  m 
al  authorities.  winter.    In  1808  the  hospital  at  NapoliQ^ 
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krk     wu  mrntnA  SWAT  br  the  riwr   wbieh  M.ia70.   W«  Mad  at  tkli  mooMnt  »120,om  to  pqr 

Art,  WM  fwep»  away  oy  um  nT«r,  "uiw.  ^  Jm^-  a»«.  and  tiaiow  ia  olBee;  and  WOjOOO 

th« Saperriring  Arobiteot aUtod lo  hia aannal  ^ ^Iiubm U^ «D«M?te Iba natt two aMai(l«, 

nport  for  that  y«ar  waa  the  moat  faroraUe  Mi^ md  Jan*.   Tl£btba«xaetatattartha«aM. 

duipoaitioii  that  ooQld  liaw  b««n  "W-*^.  "  !„  igTO  the  Soeittarr  of  tho  Trcaaniy  re- 

baiMing  had  never  ^^^  ■^•^„^' ^  h'  Ihat  the  hospital  at  Mobile  waa  goinR  to  ruin ; 

puriHMica.    SH.iiie  of  the  ''"'f^ ^.^^J^'}^1  that  it  wouia  ooat  |16.000  to  $20,0(Ki  to  npair 

l'*:.''"''''"';i*'/^!'!i:fi"ff  r1!**p!^1««  W.U  it ;  «»d  ^  rccomn^d.  di««.ntinuiDp  the  hoa- 

In  ti.i|.  year  the  hospital  at  San  Francisco  *.«  ^                       ^,^               ^  ^^^  „^,^,^ 

partially  .Icrtroyed  by  an  «r«'«J"«k?-  '  i„'t|,i,  yc«r  .So^rc-tafy  Boutwdl  renewed  the 

.K^*lL5T''""r°^  Architect,  in  h»  reP«rt  to  ,^„„,„„„^,„^i^„  which  had  been  made  in  1836 

the  Secretary  lor  the  year  ending  June  30.  Woodbury,  then  Secretary. 

18M.  aajra:  "ho  remarkable  has  ^••«  l^«  *»-  f.f,  the  establishment  of  a  mrine  hospital  at 
leouon  hitherto  of  locaUuns,  that  it  is  di AcuU 

of  the  baildinga,  in  many  cases.  Uian  a  desire  ^^^ .  .^^  CcnsitiiKiit.  Kaanlina  it  hlghfr  annual 

to  expend  money  in  the  loeahty  w  which  tbe  q^  o,,  p„,t  of  New  YoA  should  be  proridod  with  a 

bnildinga  were  located."                        .      .    ,  marine  ba»iitaL  b«>  naOn  a  req««t."f  *•  zS'SSl 

la  this  year  Dr.  W.  D.  Stewart,  who  had  Jjrtment  tfi«t  Am  buiWnn  «>..D«'»J^«i^/?? 

•erred  dniLg  thew^r  "'-l^  •''«;-»-  S^a'-SSiSd'^IhSlSt^^^ 

teen,  wm  appointed  an  Inapcctor  of  Manne  ^^  hwniul  puqwii.    It  U  toired  Chat  DavkTs 

Hoapitals  for  the  Treaaorj  Department;  and  uhnd  be  tniiutrcm-a  to  thb  Dcrartmcnt,  ami  tbe 

later  Dr.  Billinin  of  the  army  was  associated  Mnction  of  Conjriwd  b  request^,  t«l?J^f  .S".  •; 

with  bim  in  tS.  work,  «  which  he  «.W  gT-f^^^  ffijT^cS  ^Sd'^tSlS  5 

qoently  succeeded  him.    In  accordance  with  SfcJi,'!;^  uw  hwpital  io  pmiir  conditkNi  for  iw- 

the  report  of  these  officers,  the  Secretary  of  ^     ti,^  locdity  of  David^  bland  is  a  ttry  aupe- 

Uie  Treaanry  recommended  tlie  sale  of  the  ma-  nor  one  for  tlie  purpoen  named,  and  the  DfP;'{"|5P^ 

rine  hospital  hnUding  and  grounda  at  Now  ^Ul  be  afforded  ««cel^ 

Orleans.  ?md  the  po^  SSic^^S^Stil^Sr '^  """•"^  ^' *"  * 

partment  of  the  Sedgwick  Mintary  Hospital.  «                                   .,     *       *u^ 

E.  Uollett  saya  of  the  hospital  at  New  Or-  David's  Wand  being  twelve  miles  from  the 

l^^wyf^  dty,  this  recommendation  was  opposed  by  the 

The  plan.  wc«  pie,*red  in  1856  and  IMS,  and  con-  shipping  interests,  and  was  never  carried  into 

templated  tl»e  erection  of  a  brick  structure ;  but  paitiee  effect. 

interdttud  in  the  \wn  trade  were  permitted  to  prepare  In  this  year,  January  31,  1870,  a  bill  for  the 

plann  for  on  iron  bttilUinff,  which  were  adopted.   Dur-  yeorijanization  of  the  service  was  transmitted 

in-thoprofffc«ofconj»tru«i<«it^^  .      SecreUry  Boutwell  to  the  House,     Tlie 

aarvtliat  tho  iron  walb  should  be  backed  with  aome  "J      y^tt^^!ll\.^^^m^  I,-  thU   hill   had 

noiHxmducUnyniaterial,  and  a  lanre  amount  of  money  ei^sential  changes  proposed  "^  this   biU   hod 

wai  expended  m  bMsking  them  with  unbumed  cUy  or  been  already  foreshadowed  in  the  *i»,^»«J«; 

adobe.    The  experiment  proved  a  total  failure,  and  Coring  report,  heretofore  alluded  to.    This  biU 

S*  ..^  a^.!!*  «I<^#1««1  »A  liA<*lr  flt«  AYtenor  of  tho  walla       «         ^1°.     J-^    \,i . lA.^     4^m    «     AwatAtnAtlA 


adobe.    The  experiment  provea  a  touu  uuiuiv,  ««  Lonng  report,  nereioiore  oiiuaeu  w.    *««■  um 

it  woa  finally  decided  to  back  the  exterior  of  the  walls  -      ^    ^  ^  ^j    ^  provided  for  a  systematic 

a^aalSr^rS"  ¥h?^^  ^r^wT^nS  STtional  service  aSd  the.  re^^tion.  wh^^ 

SiJlStL    ThTioof  i.\rfgdv«^  '"Sl '5.5??*  ^«"  subsequenUy  made  in  •?c<>^d*»«*J>^ 

condition,  and  piaetkally  woithleoa.  ,  .  .  The  buiUl-  it  provided  for  the  examination  of  medical 

ing  conniata  of  a  central  atructare  ISO  ftet  by  62,  three  Q^Qeers.    Prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  rego- 

etorioi  hi^,  with  two  wingi,  188  by  66  fttx,  two  eto-  j^        ^here  waa  no  limit  to  the  number  of 

rie.  high,  the  throe  being  connected  by  veranda..  JlJ^J"  y^^^at  might  be  borne  on  the  pay-rolls 

This  building  was  occupied  ss  a  barracks  dur-  of  the  hospiUls,  and  in  many  instances  the 

ing  the  war,  and  was  temporarily  transferred  number  of  atteodanU  far  exceeded  that  of  pa- 

to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  a  hospital  in  tients.    The  act,  approved  June  2^  1^70,  pro- 

1865.    One  wing  is  now  occupied  as  s  hospiUl  Tided  in  section  1  that  the  hospital  dues  should 

for  the  pauper  insane  of  Lonisiana,  by  permis-  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  40  cents  per  month, 

sion  of  the  Department,  it  having  never  been  Sections  2,  8,  4,  and  6  were  simply  [«*«*f  «*- 

used  as  a  marine  hospital.  mcnts  of  prc\  i«iu»  laws  which  had  fallen  into 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  N.  B.  Dove-  disuse  from  l.uk  of  enforcement.    ^ectIon  0 

rcrtux  Chief  of  the  Office  of  the  Revenue.  Ma-  antliorized  the  Secrctnry  of  the  Treasury  to 

rine  l)ivi»ion.  to  tho  Hem.  William  B.  Kdscy,  appoint  a  snrjjtnn  to  net  .mm  Superviwnp  Sur- 

<iftlio  Coinmittoo  on  Appropriation.'*,  shows  tho  jrcnn  uf  the  Marine   noj«pital  Service,  wIiohj 

oonilition  of  the  iiittrino  hospital  fund  on  April  chitv  it  was,  un«lor  the  direttion  of  the  bicre- 

20  1870:  tarv,  to  siipervisie  all  matters  connected  with 

'  L    .  A^^  .wu«        .^-eu  that  service  and  witli  the  disbursement  of  tho 

The  hnepifal  expcnsea  are  about  840,000  per  month,  J  at  »®7/^®' *"^ J!  l"^  \,    .  .u         ^  **  y^^\ « 

aav  the  aum  hi  a  year  of  $475,000 ;  to  meet  which  we  fund.    It  also  provided  that  tne  ^ J'™    Jr^' 

have  a  revenue  Aom  aeamen  of  $175,000,  fcavinjr  a  ghould  be  held  to  include  every  description  of 

deficit  of  $600,000.    We  had  an  appropriation' last  sea-  — -* a  — #♦  vAYii«*U  anil  nnntrivonoa  used. 
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of  IllinoU,  who  bad  serred  with  dittinction  Tionsly ;  but  Iho  leading  daily  papan  ^  a^ 
daring  the  war,  was  appcNnted  to  tba  ollloe  of  coantrj  repvUiahad  the  oiroalar  with^gaBiiiS 
Soperviaing  Sargeon,  March  S8,  1871.  approbation.    Thia  baa  laftalj  bean  •wSS*} 

By  the  act  of  Jane  10, 1879,  Oongreaa  placed    by  tlie  action  of  the  Board  of  SaperfliCIj^ 
its  disapprobation  on  the  '*  contract  system,"    spectors  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Serried 
by  providing  that  no  part  of  the  snm  then  ap*    io  adopting  new  pilot  rales,  which  reqaii«  tf5 
pro|)riated  should  be  aaed  for  the  support  of    no  pilot  sliaU  be  allowed  to  take  oot  a  Uosnaa         ^ 
scHiiivn  in  contract  hospitalsL  until  ho  shall  prodace  a  certificate  of  eiamin*.  '^- 

Tiio  act  of  March  3,  1875,  directed  the  Sec-  tion  from  a  modical  oiBour  of  the  Marine  Hoa- 
rotiry  of  tho  TrexiMury  Ui  coIlc*ct  the  tax  by  pitul  Service  that  ho  suir«i%  from  no  defect  of 
a  sclicdnlo  based  on  the  difference  in  rig,  ton-    vinion. 

nn^o,  and  Iciiid  of  traffic;  and  by  an  act  of        In  Au^^nst,  1879,  the  Itosmital  was  opened  on 

the  same  date,  tlie  title  of  tlie  **  Supervising    Ucdloo's  Island.  New  York  Harbor,  the  mill. 

Surgeon  *^  was  clmngod  to  Supervising  Surgeon-    tiry  having  evacuated  it;  and  while  this  vol. 

General,  and  tho  app«>intmont  was  directed  to    ume  is  in  press  (1880).  a  steam  ambolanoa  ia 

be  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad-    being  constructed,  to  ply  between  the  Battery 

▼ice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  and  the  island,  and  elsewhere  aboat  the  hai^ 

The  operations  of  the  senrioe  since  1871  have    bor,  on  receiving  the  proper  signal  from  aw 

been  published  in  the  reporta  for  the  years    American  veasel  in  port.  z 

1878t  1878, 1874, 1876, 1876-'77,  and  187S-*79.        TheolBcersof  this  senrioe  consist  of  a  8npa».         ^^ 

The  first  board  for  the  eiaminalion  oi  medical    vising  Sargeon-General,  Medical  Purveyor,  anw 

odcers  was  convened  In  accordance  with  the    geonai  passed  assistant  surgeons,  and  ■^riatant 

regulations  of  1878,  since  which  time  no  ap-    surgeons.    These  are  designated  medical  eA. 

pomtmenta  have  been  made  to  Uie  aervioe  ex-    cers.    At  porta  where  tlie  service  is  not  larya         '^ 

oept  such  aa  have  passed  a  thorough  and  rigid    enough  to  warrant  the  assignment  of  a  regnlar.         \ 

examination  into  thair  profeasional  qnalillca-    medical  officer,  a  private  physioian  ia  derignat-         > 

tions.    Since  the  rcorganixation  of  the  service    ed  as  acting  assistant  surgeon,  to  act  insttiad  <tf 

ail  useless  hospitals  have  been  discontinued;    a  medical moer.  Dr.  Woodworth,theilrilS«^ 

the  hospitals  at  San  Franciaoo  and  Chicago    pervising  Sorgeon-Qeneral,  having  died  Marah 

have  been  completed ;  a  system  of  dispensary    14, 1879,  the  writer,  at  that  time  a  aoifaba, 

or  out-patient  relief  haa  been  inaugurated ;  and    was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

all  medicines  are  purchaaed  in  bulk  by  the        It  ia  gratifying  to  add  that  the  growfaig  iai» 

Modical  Purveyor,  who  makea  such  purohases    portance  of  this  service  is  meeting  wilh  tho 

only  atlor  a  thorough  examination  into  their    attention  ita  object  and  character  demand  at 

qiirility,  nnd  they  are  then  distributed  to  the    the  hands  of  Congress  and  commercial  intereata 

various  hospitals.  throughout  the  country. 

Tho  number  of  seamen  in  the  United  States  John  B.  Hamilton, 

contributing  to  this  service  is  estiinate^l  at  170,-  Supervising  Surgeon-GeneraL 

000.    The  number  of  patients  actually  treated 

during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1879,  was  20,-  SHERMAN,  Jomr,  Secretary  of  the  Trs^ 
929.  The  offices  of  the  hospitals  are,  when-  snry,  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  10, 189S. 
ever  practicable,  at  the  onstom-honses  at  the  His  paternal  anooators  came  from  Essex,  Eng^ 
different  ports,  and  seamen  requiring  preacrip-  land,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  and 
tions  only,  who  are  not  sick  enough  to  require  settled  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Hia  ^• 
being  sent  to  hospital,  are  furnished  medicines    grandfather.  Taylor  Sherman,  was  bom  inOon-  .^ 

at  these  offices  as  '*  out-patients.**    Nearly  10,-    necticut.    An  accomplished  scholar  and  ablft  */. 

000  seamen  were  treated  aa  ont-patienta  in    jurist,  he  received  a  seat  on  the  bench.    Ho  "^ 

1879.     Ambulances  are  Airnlahed  at  all  the    married  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  a  lineal  descend-         'i 
principal  ports.  ant  of  Anthony  Stoddard,  who  emigrated  from  t    | 

In  June,  1879,  the  subject  of  physical  ex-    England  to  Boston  In  1639.    Charlea'Robei^  ^^  I 

amination  of  seamen,  which  had  been  asitated    their  son  (the  father  of  John  Sherman),  waa         f- 
for  several  years  by  Dr.  Kins  of  Staten  Island,    born  in  Norwalk,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  * 

and  Drs.  Wood  worth  and  Dailhache  of  the  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  181(l. 
Murine  Hospital  Serrioe,  waa  taken  up,  and  a  Tho  same  year  he  married  Mary  Hoyt  of  Nor> 
circular  w;is  issued  by  the  writer,  with  tho  walk,  and  removed  to  Lancaster,  Ohio.  In 
a[>|»rt»val  of  Socrotiiry  .Sherman,  \\'\\\v\\  pro-  1823  ho  was  elected  .rud;rc  of  the  Supremo 
viilc'il  chat  on  the  application  of  the  master.  Court  of  that  State.  I IIh  written  opinions,  pub- 
owner,  or  a;;cnt  of  any  vessel  of  the  I'liited  li^hcd  in  Ilamiuond's  **  Reports  «)f  the  Supreme 
State**  tlie  marine  hospital  surj^eons  were  re-  Court  of  <>hi<^"  have  sinco  hcun  reapeeted  by 
<iuire<l  to  examine  physically  any  person  <1esir-  tlio  har  ami  courts  of  Oliio  and  other  States  as 
iug  to  .ship  on  board  any  such  vessel,  in  order  of  tho  highest  uuthoritr.  lie  died  suddenly, 
to  determine  his  seaworthiness.  Although  the  June  24,  1829,  leaving  a  widow  with  eleven 
subject  had  been  under  discussion  for  some  children.  Her  means  being  limited,  friends 
time,  yet  the  idea  that  such  examinatlona  could  came  to  her  assistance,  and  took  charge  of  tho 
be  made  popular  without  a  compulsory  law  oldest  children.  Thomas  Ewing,  a  neif^bor 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  pro-    and  friend,  adopted  the  third  son,  Wdliam 
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Teemnseh,  and  procured  h\»  appointment  as  a  Hichunm,  the  dnty  of  preparing  the  report  de- 
oadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  trained  tor  volved  upon  Mr.  Shenuan.  £very  statement 
his  great  services  in  upholding  the  Union  and  was  yerified  hy  the  clearest  testimony,  and  has 
bearing  its  flag  in  triumph  ^*  from  the  moun-  never  been  controverted  by  any  one.  This  re- 
tains to  the  sea.^'  port  when  presented  to  the  House,  created  a 

John  was  the  eighth  child.  His  recoUec-  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  intensified  greatly  the 
tions  are  of  tJie  gradual  scattering  of  the  fum-  antagonisms  in  Congress,  being  made  the  basis 
ily,  till  but  three  children  were  left  with  their  of  the  campaign  of  1856.  He  acted  with  the 
mother.  In  1881  a  cousin  of  his  father,  named  Republican  party  in  supporting  John  0.  Fre- 
John  Sherman,  took  him  to  his  home  in  Mount  mont  for  the  Presidency,  because  that  party 
Vernon,  where  he  remained  four  years  attend-  resisted  the  extennon  of  slavery,  but  dia  not 
ing  school.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  returned  seek  its  abolition.  In  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
to  Lancaster,  and  entered  the  academy  to  pre-  marine  telegraph  he  showed  his  opposition  to 
pare  himself  for  college.  At  the  end  of  two  monopolies  by  saying:  **I  can  not  agree  that 
years  he  was  far  enough  advanced  to  enter  the  our  Government  should  be  bound  by  any  con- 
sophomore  class.  Want  of  means  and  a  strong  tract  with  any  private  incorporated  company 
desire  to  be  self-supporting  changed  the  current  for  fifty  years;  and  the  amendment  I  desire  to 
of  his  life.  He  obtained  the  position  of  Junior  offer  will  reserve  the  power  to  Congress  to  de- 
rod-man  in  the  corps  of  engineers  engaged  on  termine  the  proposed  contract  after  ten  years.'* 
the  Muskingum  improvement.  In  the  spring  All  bills  appropriating  money  for  public  ez- 
of  1888,  when  only  fifteen,  he  was  placed  in  penditures  were  closely  scrutinized,  and  the 
charge  of  the  section  of  that  work  at  Beverly,  then  prevalent  system  of  making  contracts  in 
and  so  continued  tiU  the  summer  of  1889,  advance  of  appropriations  was  denounced  by 
when  he  was  removed  because  he  was  a  WJjig.  him  as  illegal.  At  the  close  of  his  second  Con- 
The  responsibility  attending  the  measurement  gressional  term  he  was  recognized  as  the  fore- 
d  excavations  and  embankments,  the  leveling  most  man  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  a  lock  to  the  canal,  and  the  construction  of  He  had.  from  deep  and  unchanged  conviction, 
a  dam,  proved  a  better  education  than  could  adoptea  the  political  faith  of  the  Republican 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  same  time,  party,  but  without  any  partisan  rancor  or  ma- 
He  studied  law  in  the  ofiSce  of  his  brother  lignity  toward  the  South.  He  was  reelected 
Charles  T.  Sherman,  afterward  Judge  of  the  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  which  began  its 
United  States  District  Court  He  was  admit*  first  session  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  at  once  entered  bold  raid  of  John  Brown.  Helper's  ^^Impend- 
into  partnership  with  this  brother  at  Mansfield,  ing  Crisis,"  a  book  then  recently  published, 
where,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  his  en-  was  the  cause  of  the  protracted  struggle  which 
trance  into  Congress,  his  ability  and  indefati-  ensued  for  the  Speakership.  At  the  end  of 
gable  industry  gained  for  him  distinction  and  eight  weeks,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  needed  but 
pecuniary  success.  tl^ee  votes  to  secure  his  election,  retired  from 

In  1848  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  delegate  to  the  the  contest,  and  Mr.  Pennington  of  New  Jer- 

"Whig  Convention  at  Philadelphia  which  nomi-  sey  was  elected  Speaker.    He  was  then  made 

Bated  General  Taylor  for  President    In  August  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 

of  the  same  year  he  married  Cecilia,  only  Means.    He  took  a  decided  stand  against  in- 

danghter  of  Judge  Stewart  of  Mansfield.    In  grafting  new  lein»>lation  upon   appropriation 

1868  he  was  a  Senatorial  delegate  to  the  Haiti-  bilK  saying :  **  This  is  a  practice  which  has 

more  Convention,  which  nominated  General  grown  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 

Boott.    His  position  as  a  conservative  Whig,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  deem  it  their 

the  alarm  and  excitement  consequent  upon  the  duty  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and  we  have 

attempt  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  determined,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  resbt  the  adop- 

secnred  his  election  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Con-  tion  of  all  propositions  looking  to  a  change  in 

gross,  taking  his  seat  December  8,  1855.    A  existing  law  by  amendments  upon  appropria- 

ready  and  forcible  speaker,  his  thorough  ac-  tion  bills.    The  theory  of  appropriation  bills 

qnaintance  with  public  idBFairs  made  him  an  is  that  they  shall  provide  money  to  carry  on 

acknowledged  power  in  the  House  from  the  the  government,  to  execute  existing  laws,  and 

first.   He  rose  rapidly  in  reputation  as  a  debater  not  to  change  existing  laws  or  provide  new 

on  all  the  great  questions  agitating  the  public  ones." 

mind  during  that  eventful  period :  the  repeal  In  1860  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress, 

of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  tiie  Dred  Scott  and  when  that  body  convened  in  December 

decision,  the  imposition  of  slavery  upon  Kan-  the  seceding  members  of  both  Houses  were 

aas,  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  national  finances,  outspoken  and  defiant    The  message  of  Presi- 

and  other  measures  involving  the  very  existence  dent  Buchanan  showed  that  he  was  perplexed 

of  the  republic.    His  appointment  by  Speaker  and  overwhelmed  by  events  which  he  had  not 

Banks  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  inquire  the  courage  to  control.    At  the  beginning  of 

Into  and  collect  evidence  in  regard  to  the  ^*  bor-  Buchanan  s  administration  the  public  indebted- 

der-rnfflan  "  troubles  in  Kansas  was  a  turning-  ness  was  less  than  $20,0<}0,000.    At  this  time 

point  in  his  political  career.    On  account  of  it  had  been  increased  to  nearly  $100,000,000, 

the  illness  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Howard  of  and  in  such  a  crippled  condition  were  its  finances 
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that  the  GbTernment  had  not  been  able  for  resninption  of  specie  pajmenta  at  Jannarj  1. 

more  than  a  week  to  pay  the  salaries  of  mem-  1879.    This  bill  was  reported  to  the  caucus  ana 

bers  of  Oon^ress  and  many  other  demands.    Mr.  the  Senate  with  the  distinct  miderstanding  that 

Sherman  proved  equal  to  the  occasion  in  pro-  there  should  be  no  debate  on  the  side  of  the 

viding  the  means  for  the  future  support  of  the  Republicans,  and  that  Mr.  Sherman  should  be 

Government.    His  first  step  in  this  direction  left  to  manage  it  according  to  his  own  discre- 

was  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  tion.    The  bill  was  passed,  leaving  its  execu- 

the  issue  of  what  have  since  been  known  as  the  tion  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Secretary 

Treasury  notes  of  1860.  of  the  Treasury  for  the  time  being. 

In  March,  1861,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  President  Hayes  appointed  Mr.  Sherman  Seo- 
vacancy  in  the  Senate  caused  by  the  resignation  retary  of  the  Treasury  in  March,  1877.    ^ 
of  Salmon  P.  Ohase.    He  was  reelected  Sena-  transfer  from  the  Finance  Oommittee  of  the 
tor  in  1867  and  in  1878.    During  the  greater  Senate  to  the  Treasury  Department  was  re- 
part  of  his  Senatorial  career  he  was  Chuirman  garded  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  who  were 
of  the  Oommittee  on  Finance,  and  served  also  in  favor  of  refunding  the  public  debt  into  bonds 
on  the  Oommitteee  on  Agriculture,  the  Pacific  bearim;  a  low  rate  of  interest,  And  who  desired 
Railroad,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Patent  Office,  the  success  of  specie  resumption  in  1879.    What 
After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  under  the  oidl  has  been  aocompUshed,  during  his  administra- 
of  President  Lincoln  for  75,000  troops,  he  ten-  tion,  relating  to  these  important  measures,  is 
dered  his  services  to  General  Patterson,  was  fully  given  in  this  volume  under  the  titles  Rb- 
appointed  his  aide-de-camp  without  pay,  and  sumption  of  Spbois  Patmkntb,  and  RKFU2ri>- 
remoined  with  the  Ohio  regiments  in  his  com-  ino  the  National  Debt. 
mand  till  the  meeting  of  Oongress  in  July.  SHIELDS,  General  Jambs,  bom  at  Dungaa- 
After  the  close  of  this  extra  session  he  returned  non,  Tyrone  Gounty,  Ireland,  in  1810,  died  at 
to  Ohio,  and  received  authority  from  Governor  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  1st.    He  emigrated  to 
Denison  to  raise  a  brigade.    Largely  at  his  own  the  United  States  in  1826,  studied  law,  and 
expense,  be  recruited  two  regiments  of  in&n-  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
try,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  ar-  Easkaskia,  Illinois,  in  1832.    He  was  a  man  of 
tillery,  comprising  over  2,800  men.    This  force  fine  personal  presence,  and  possessed  a  rich, 
served  during  the  whole  war,  and  was  known  sonorous  voice,  which  he  knew  how  to  use  to 
as  the  ^^  Sherman  Brigade.*'    The  most  valu-  advantage.    His  manners  were  pleasing  and 
able  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Union  oultivat^  and  there  was  an  attraction  about 
cause  were  his  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  main-  him  which  made  it  an  easy  matter  for  him  to 
tain  and  strengthen  the  public  credit  and  to  become  a  leader  in  anything  in  which  he  took 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  armies  in  the  a  part    Much-  of  the  saccess  of  his  life  result- 
field.    On  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  ed  from  this  gift.    In  1886  he  was  elected  to 
about  the  first  of  January,  1862,  the  issae  of  the  Legislature  from  Randolph  County,  and 
United  States  notes  became  a  necessity.    The  while  at  the  capital  made  the  acquaintance  of 
question  of  making  them  a  legal  tender  was  not  Stephen  A.  Douglas,*  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
at  first  reoeivod  with  favor.    Mainly  through  J.  Hardin,  and  others  of  subsequent  distino- 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Sherman  and  Secretary  tion.    In  1839  he  was  elected  State  Auditor, 
Chase,  this  feature  of  the  bill. authorizing  their  in  1848  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  State 
issue  was  carried  through  the  House  and  Sen-  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1845  Commissioner  of 
ate.    They  justified  the  legal-tender  clause  of  the  General  Land-Office.    When  the  war  with 
the  bill  on  the  ground  of  necessity.    In  the  de-  Mexico  broke  out  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
bates  on  this  question  Mi*.  Sherman  said :  **  I  general  by  President  Polk,  and  was  assigned 
do  believe  there  is  a  pressing  UQcesstty  that  to  the  command  of  the  Illinois  Volunteers.    Ho 
these  demand-notes  should  be  made  le^al  ten-  served  under  General  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
der,  if  we  want  to  avoid  the  eviis  of  a  depre-  under  Genend  Wool  at  Chihuahua,  and  under 
oiated  and  dishonored  paper  currency.    I  do  General  Scott  at  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
believe  we  have  the  constitutional  power  to  Mexico.     At  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  he  was 
pass  such  a  provision,  and  that  the  public  safe-  dangerousiy  wounded  by  a  ball  passing  through 
ty  now  demands  its  exercise.^'    The  records  of  his  right  lung  and  barely  missing  his  spine, 
the  debate  show  that  he  made  the  only  speech  After  his  recovery  he  was  engaged  in  the  bat- 
in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  national-bank  bill,  ties  around  the  city  of  Mexico.    At  Chapulte- 
Its  final  passage  was  secured  only  by  the  per-  pec  be  was  more  seriously  wounded  by  a  ball 
sonal  appeals  of  Secretary  Ohase  to  the  Seufr-  m  his  stomach,  and  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
tors  who  opposed  it.    Mr.  Sherman^s  speeches  vices  he  was  brevetted  mijor-general.    In  1848 
on  State  and  national  banks  are  the  most  im-  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  Governor 
portant  that  he  made  during  the  war.    He  in-  of  Oregon  Territory,  which  office  he  resigned 
troduced  a  refunding  act  in  1867,  which  was  to  accept  that  of  United  States  Senator  irom 
adopted  in  1870,  but  without  the  resumption  Blinois.    He  served  until  1856,  and  shortly 
clause.    In  1874  a  committee  of  nine,  of  which  afterward  took  up  his  residence  in  Minnesota, 
he  was  chairman,  was  appointed  by  a  Republi-  and  upon  its  admission  as  a  State  in  1858  was 
oan  caucus  to  secure  a  concurrence  of  action,  elected  Senator  for  tJie  term  of  two  years.    He 
They  agreed  upon  a  bill  fixing  the  time  for  the  then  removed  to  California,  where  he  remained 
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two  jeara,  and  married  the  wife  who  stirvives  The  officen  and  men  of  the  Signal  Senrice 

him.    Id  1861  he  was  commissioned  a  briga-  are  instraoted  for  the  different  branches  of  the 

dier-general  and  joined  the  right  wing  of  the  service  at  Fort  Whipple,  Virginia,  and  at  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac    At  Kemstown  and  Central  Office  in  Waishington,.  D.  0.    Thejr  are 

Port  Republic  he  came  nearer  defeating  Gen*  taught  signaling  in  all  its  branches,  telegraphy, 

eral  ^*  Stonewall  ^'  Jackson  than  any  other  Fed*  the  use  of  the  various  meteorological  instru- 

eral  general  ever  did.    He  resigned  his  com-  ments,  the  modes  of  observing,  and  the  forms 

mission  in  1863  and  settled  in  Wisconsin,  but  and  duties  required  at  stations  of  observation ; 

soon  after  removed  to  GarroUton,  Missouri,  the  force  is  also  drilled  with  arms,  with  the 

where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profea-  field-telegraph  train,  the  construction  of  per- 

sion,  and  served  as  a  Railroad  Commissioner,  manent  telegraph  lines,  and  in  the  usual  duties 

In  1874  he  represented  Carroll  County  in  the  of  soldiers.    For  the  duties  of  the  observation 

Legislature,  and  in  January,  1879,  he  was  elect-  of  storms  and  for  the  display  of  warning  sig- 

ed  by  the  Legislature  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  nals,  all  stations  communicate  directly  with  the 

term  (six  weeks)  of  the  deceased  Senator  Bogg.  Signal  Office  in  Washington  over  telegraphio 

On  his  retarn  he  was  tendered  a  reoeption  at  circuits  arranged  with  the  different  telegraph 

Jefferson  City,  which  took  place  in  the  hall  companies,  and  connecting  with  the  office  at 

of  the  House  of  Representatives.    He  made  a  fixed  hours,  each  day  and  night.    Each  station 

lengthy  and  vtry  auocessful  address.    With  the  is  equipped  with  the  following  instruments : 

exception  of  an  occasional  lecture  or  address  to  barometer,  thermometer,  maximum  thermom- 

assemblages  of  private  citizens,  he  afterward  eter,  minimum  thermometer,  anemometer  with 

remained  in  retirement.  electrical  attachment  and  self-registering  appa- 

SIGKAL  SERVICE,  Metboboi.ogioal  Di-  ratns,  hygrometer,  wind- vane,  rain-gauge,  and, 

YiaioN  OF  THE  UNrTBD  States.    In  the  field,  at  stations  located  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  seacoasts, 

in  time  of  war,  the  Signal  Service  of  the  thermometers  for  taking  the  temperature  of 

United  States  Army  is  equipped  to  maintain  water  at  different  depths, 

communication  by  signals,  by  telegraph,  or  by  The  readings  of  these  instruments,  made  three 

semapliores  between  different  portions  of  an  timea  a  day  at  fixed  hours,  are  reported  to  the 

army  or  armies,  or  between  armies  and  fleets,  central  office  in  cipher. 

In  war  or  peace  it  communioatea  to  proper  an-  These  reports  from  the  stations  of  observa- 

thority  information  of  danger  of  any  desorip->  tion  extending  over  territory  reaching  from 

tion.    The  field-telegraph  trains  of  the  Signal  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pocific  Oceans,  and  from 

Service  are  organized  for  use  with  armies.  They  the  capes  of  Florida  into  British  America,  arp 

are  managed  by  soldiers  who  are  drilled  to  not  unfrequently  concentrated  at  the  central 

march  with,mancBuvre,work^  and  protect  them,  office  in  the  space  of  forty-five  minutes.    The 

The  train  oarriea  light  or  field  telegraph  lines,  stations  at  which  cautionary  signals  are  dis- 

whioh  can  be  very  quickly  erected  or  run  out  played  are  equipped  with  flags  and  apparatus 

at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  per  hour.  They  for  exhibiting  the  cautionary  day  or  night  sig- 

oan  be  put  in  use  for  any  distance,  and  be  as  nals,  and  also  for  communicating  with  vessels 

rapidly  taken  down,  repacked,  and  marched  off  of  any  nationality. 

with  the  detachment  to  be  used  elsewhere.  The  meteorological  division  of  the  United 

The  Signal  Service  also  transmits  intelligence  States  Signal  Service  was  established  in  1870. 

in  reference  to  storms  or  approaching  weather-  It  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  service  oi 

changes  by  the  display  of  signals  of  warnings  the  Signal  Corps  dnrinff  the  ten  preceding  years, 

and  by  reports  posted  in  the  different  cities  and  was  an  additional  duty  imposed  upon  it. 

and  ports  of  the  United  States.    Maps  showing  The  progress  of  modern  inquiry  into  the  coanges 

the  state  of  the  weather  over  the  United  States  taking  place  in  the  weather,  and  especially  into 

are  exhibited  at  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Cham-  the  phenomena  of  storms,  had  for  many  years 

bers  of  Commerce,  and  other  places  of  public  previous  strengthened  the  conviction  that  they 

resort.    Bulletins  of  data  for  all  the  stations  are  not  capricious,  but  follow  certain  laws.   To 

are  also  prominently  displaved  and  distributed  provide,  tnerefore,  for  taking  meteorological 

without  expense  to  the  leading  newspapers.  observations,  with  a  view  to  *^  giving  notice  by 

Sign&l-stations  are  also  established  in  con-  telegraph  and  signals  of  the  approach  and  force 

section  with  the  life-saving  stations.    These  of  storms,  "was  the  end  originally  contemplated 

atations  are  connected  by  telegraph,  and,  in  bythejointresolutionof  Congress,  which  passed 

addition  to  displaying  storm-warning  signals  February  9th  of  that  year,  authorizing  the  Sec- 

and  making  the  usual  meteorological  reports,  retary  of  War  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect, 

make  special  reports  upon  the  temperature  of  The  organization  of  a  meteorological  bureau 

the  water,  tempests  at  sea,  the  sea-sweDs,  etc.  adequate   to  the  investigation  of   Amenonn 

They  also  summon  assistance  to  vessels  in  dis-  storms,  and  to  their  preannouncement  along 

trees  from  the  nearest  life-saving  stations  or  the  northern  lakes  ana  the  seacoast,  was,  un- 

from  the  nearest  port.  der  the  auspices  of  the  W^ar  Department,  im- 

Stations  for  river-reports,  to  give  notice  of  mediately  intrusted  to  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 

the  conditions  of  the  rivers  affecting  navigation  cer  of  the  Army,  Brigadier-General  Albert  J. 

and  floods,  are  also  established  on  the  principal  Myer;  and  the  divisicm  thus  created  in  his  of- 

interior  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  flee  was  designated  as  the  **  Division  of  Tele- 
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grams  and  Reports  for  the  Benefit  of  Oom-  eight  hoars,  etc. ;  and  also  symbols  indicating 

luerce  and  Agrioaltare.**  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  form  and 

This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  United  States  amount  of  cloud,  at  the  given  time  of  observa- 
GoTcrnment  to  inaagnrate  a  national  weather  tion.  The  observations  taken  at  each  station 
service.  The  peculiar  geographical  extension  are  all  put  down  on  the  map,  and  the  relations 
of  the  countrj,  stretching  over  fifty-seven  de-  between  them  are  thus  made  sensible  to  the 
grees  of  longitude  and  twenty-two  of  latitude,  eye  of  the  Signal  Officer,  by  the  figures  and 
afforded  exceptional  advantages  for  investigat-  symbols,  and  also  by  lines  drawn  to  group 
ing  and  predicting  the  storms  which  cross  its  the  geographical  areas  over  which  like  oon- 
broad  area ;  for  experience  and  observation  had  ditions  prevail.  The  weather-map  ia,  tliere- 
shown  that  they  generally  move  from  west  to  fore,  to  the  meteorologist  what  the  telescope 
east,  and  not  frequently  along  the  meridians,  is  to  the  astronomer— an  indispensable  means 
But  the  vast  extent  of  the  storm-field,  coupled  of  obtaining  a  survey,  and  prosecuting  a  oare- 
with  the  fiiot  that  the  *^  law  of  storms  "  was  f ul  and  connected  study  of  the  phenomena  he 
then  but  roughly  outlined,  made  the  execution  seeks  to  understand.  The  accompanying  '^  War 
of  this  task  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  work,  Department  Weather-Map,*'  prepared  by  the 
calling  for  great  caution  and  the  most  accurate  Signal  Service,  illustrates  the  method  of  chart- 
observations.  Redfield  had  demonstrated  from  ing  the  mi^  graphically.  This  specimen  map 
ship-reports  that  on  the  sea  cyclonic  disturb-  is  about  three  eighths  the  size  of  those  from 
ances  in  the  northern  hemisphere  rotate  from  which  the  Signal  Office  works.  It  represents 
right  to  left — ^in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  the  atmospheric  conditions  as  they  were  simnl- 
hands  of  a  watch.  Ferrel  and  others  had  de-  taneously  observed  at  7  a.  m.  mean  Waahing- 
monstrated  that,  mathematically  or  mechani-  ton  time,  December  28, 1879 :  the  area  markM 
cally,  this  law  should  in  theory  hold  good  for  **  low  "  defining  a  storm  or  cyclonic  area  in 
both  land  and  sea.  The  Dutch  investigator  Texas  with  low  pressure,  and  that  marked 
Buys-Ballot,  from  actual  weather-observations,  "  high  '*  defininff  the  limits  of  an  anticy clonic 
had  shown  that  the  law  held  good  for  Holland,  area,  in  which  the  barometer  is  high.  Aronnd 
Bat  its  demonstration  on  the  wider  continen-  the  latter  the  winds  are  seen  to  draw  in  the 
tal  field  of  America,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock ;  but  around 
many  details  affecting  its  practical  application  the  former,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
to  weather-prediction,  awaited  further,  more  -  SimultaneouM  Weather- Ob$en>aHon$, — ^In  or- 
extensive,  and  more  exact  research.  It  was  ganizingthisservice,  the  first  problem  that  pre- 
not  until  November  1,  1870,  that  the  Ohief  sented  itself  was  to  devise  a  system  of  observa- 
Signal  Officer  was  able  to  issue  weather-bulle-  tions  which  would  when  mapped  accurately 
tins.  On  that  day,  from  twenty -four  stations,  represent  the  atrial  phenomena  in  their  actual 
the  first  systematized  nmultaneoue  reports  of  relations  to  each  other,  and  thus  enable  the  in- 
the  weather  ever  taken  in  the  Unitea  States  vestigator  to  discover  the  laws  of  storms  and 
>^  were  read  from  their  instruments  by  the  Sig-  their  rates  of  movement  over  the  earth^s  snr- 
nal  Service  observers,  and  telegraphed  to  the  face.  '*  The  history  of  science,"  says  one  of 
y  Central  Signal  Office  at  Washington.  The  same  its  foremost  representatives,  **  proves  that  un- 
day  the  bulletins  made  up  from  these  reports  connected,  unsystematic,  inaccurate  observa- 
were  prepared  and  telegraphed  by  the  Ohief  tions  are  worth  nothing."  Certainly,  in  the 
Signal  Officer  to  more  than  twenty  cities.  The  domain  of  meteorology,  no  solid  foundation  for 
first  storm-warning  was  bulletined  along  the  the  science  of  the  weather  could  have  been  laid 
lakes  a  week  later,  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  in  1870  upon  any  of  the  then  existing  observap 
commercial  and  marine  interests  exposed  to  the  tional  systems.  The  European  weaUier-statioua 
fVirious  gales  which  sweep,  especially  in  autumn,  at  that  date,  and  long  after,  were  engaged  in 
over  their  waters.  These  tentative  attempts  to  making  non-simultaneous  reports;  no  two  of 
introduce  the  novel  system  of  practical  weather-  them,  unless  they  happened  to  be  on  the  aame 
telegraphy  were  vigorously  followed  up,  and  meridian,  read  off  their  instruments  at  the  same 
the  success  realized  so  early  in  the  operations  time ;  and  consequently  their  records,  raluable 
of  the  service  was  as  gratifying  to  the  public  as  as  they  were  for  purposes  of  local  meteorology, 
to  the  office  itself.  This  success  was  due  in  were  inadequate  and  untrustworthy  for  pur- 
large  measure  to  the  system  of  observation  and  poaes  of  rigidly  scientific  comparison,  or  for 
reports  beini?  in  the  strictest  sense  simultaneotta.  giving  accurate  numerical  data  of  changes  in 

Weather-Maps, — To  arrive  at  any  result,  it  was  the  ever- restless  and  fickle  atmospheric  ocean, 
found  necessary  almost  from  the  first  to  chart  In  this  state  of  the  research,  which  had  made 
weather-maps  from  the  reports  thus  received  meteorology  a  proverb  for  inexactness,  General 
by  telegraph.  The  Signal  Service  weather-  Myer  proposed  a  new,  independent,  and  origi- 
map  is  a  map  of  the  United  States  on  which  nal  system  of  investigation  —  the  system  of 
all  the  Signal  Service  stations  are  entered  in  Simultaneous  Mbtbobolooy  —  on  the  results 
their  appropriate  geographical  places,  and  hav-  of  which  the  weather-predictions  and  storm- 
ing annexed  to  each  station  the  figures  express-  warnings  of  the  Signal  Service  have  been  based 
ing  the  readings  of  the  barometer  and  ther-  from  the  beginning  of  its  work  until  now. 
mometer,  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  amount  This  novel,  yet  perfectly  simple,  scheme 
of  rainfiUl  within  the  previous  twenty-four  or  aimed  at  the  rescue  of  weather-research  from 
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the  cbaofl  in  which  for  ages  it  had  lain.  Its 
cardinal  principle  of  observation  is  to  gain  a 
daily  or  tri-daily  view  of  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions and  moTements  over  the  coantry  as  they 
actually  are,  and  as  they  wonld  be  seen  could 
they,  so  to  speak,  be  photographed.  In  ail 
previons  systems  this  was  far  from  attainable, 
for  lack  of  simnltaneoos  reports.  As  formerly 
observers  had  read  off  their  barometers  and 
other  instruments  at  the  given  hours  of  local 
time,  and  not  at  the  same  moment  of  actual 
time,  the  reports  from  stations  at  widely  sep- 
arated merioians  necessarily  yielded  annatural 
and  distorted  representations  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  studied.  The  Ohief  Signal  Officer's  plan 
reversed  this  vicious  arrangement,  and  inaugu- 
rated one  by  which  all  the  weather-observers 
over  the  entire  field  of  inquiry,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  coast,  were  to  observe  and 
read  off  their  instruments  "  at  the  same  moment 
of  aettud  (not  local)  timeJ*^  Under  the  new 
method,  introduced  by  General  Myer  in  1870, 
all  the  members  of  the  Signal  Corpa  registered 
and  reported  the  weather  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  were,  by  given  strokes  of  a  single  dock 
— the  same  moments  of  phyeieal  time— corre- 
sponding to  certain  fixed  moments  of  Wash- 
ington mean  time. 

Simple  as  this  innovation  appears,  it  is  vital 
to  aU  successful  research  in  an  aerial  sea  whose 
currents  and  waves  rush  with  great  rapidity, 
and  perform  some  of  their  evolutions  while 
the  sun  in  his  daily  march  is  passing  A'om  one 
meridian  to  another.  The  old  methods,  witli- 
out  exception,  though  called  *' synchronous,'* 
were  not  truly  so,*  since  each  one  of  the  ob- 
•ervers  reported  at  the  local  time  of  his  own 
special  station.  When,  therefore,  the  stations 
were  extended  over  thousands  of  miles  in  an 
east  and  west  direction  (as  was  necessarily  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  its  geo- 
graphical shape),  their  data  were  misleading. 
Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to  America  dis- 
covered that  within  the  tropics  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  move  fcom  east  to  west;  but  in  the 
extra-tropical  belt  they  move  from  west  to 
east.  As  with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  so  with 
the  winds:  from  the  equator  nearly  to  the 
polar  circles  the  great  perennial  air-currents 
(in  which  cyclones  lie  imbedded  and  in  which 
tliey  move  forward  as  eddies  in  a  stream) 
move  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  along  t!ie 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  but  seldom  along  the 

^  By  **tynehroDoiit*^  weaUior-reports  metenrclogisU  «>oly 
mwxk  reports  taken  nominally  tX  the  same  hoar.  Thns.  if 
A  liondon  obserrer  reported  the  weatiier  at  7  a.  m.  Greenwich 
tlmei,  and  a  Berlin  oheerrer  reported  it  at  7  a.  m.  Berlin  time, 
the  two  reports  would  be  eailed  **  sTnehronons  ^ ;  but,  in  real- 
Hj,  they  woold  not  be  tynchronoos,  for  the  difference  between 
7  A.  M.  at  one  and  the  other  point  is  abont  M  mlnntes.  But 
64  minutes  makes  a  great  dlffBrence  in  the  flight  of  a  storm 
and  the  shiftings  of  atmospheric  masses,  which  can  not  there* 
ft>re  be  represented  on  weather-maps  based  upon  **  synchro- 
nous **  reports.  A  weather-map  prepared  from  such  **  syn- 
chronous ^  reports  reflects  the  atrial  elements  untruly,  ss  a 
telescopic  lens  baring  many  fareguhur  Ihoes,  and  not  a  single 
focus,  wonld  reflect  the  surflMse  ofthe  moon.  **  Simultaneous  ** 
reports,  on  the  oontrary,  when  entered  on  a  weather-map, 
form  a  true  mirror  of  the  atmospheric  masses  and  more- 
mants  as  they  are  in  nature. 


meridians  of  longitude.  For  this  physical  rea- 
son, it  was  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  observe  these  great  movements  at 
many  points  over  long  portions  of  the  par- 
allels of  latitude  HmuUaneouely,  In  no  other 
way  can  the  bearings  of  the  various  storm- 
winds  and  their  connected  phenomena  be  de- 
tected, or  the  rates  of  their  transition  deter- 
mined. All  the  predictions  and  deductions  of 
the  Signal  Office,  therefore,  have  from  its  be- 
ginning until  now  been  based  on  reports  taken 
simultaneously. 

Early  Devdopmenti, — As  the  early  develop- 
ments of  the  Signal  Service  were  necessarily 
pioneer  work,  it  being  the  first  attempt  to  in- 
stitute a  system  of  **  simultaneous  "  weather- 
telegraphy,  and  finding  many  of  the  laws  of 
storms  now  defined  then  scarcely  formulated 
or  entirely  unknown,  its  advance  in  1871  was 
cautious  and  slow.  But,  when  once  it  had  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  it  could  almost  instantly  call  for  re- 
ports from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  receive 
them  from  all  its  stations,  taken  at  the  same 
moment  of  time  and  revealing  the  actual  status 
of  the  atmosphere  over  its  whole  field  of  in- 
quiry, the  sense  of  security  in  its  scientific 
processes,  and  the  confidence  that  the  results 
were  built  upon  **  the  solid  ground  of  nature,^* 
gave  it  a  powerful  forward  impulse.  1  he  new 
method  of  simultaneous  reports,  it  was  felt, 
was  a  sure  road  to  the  desired  goal.  In  a 
short  time  additional  stations  were  established 
within  the  United  States,  making  sixty-six  in 
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BOVBOHTxL    HOTBMKNTS    OF    AlB    ABOUKD    CEHTXB  OV 
CTOLOMB  IN  nuBTHBRN  KXMXt'PUBRE. 

(Large  arrow  shows  path  of  storm ;  smaller  arrows  slow  the 
course  of  the  winds  Increasing  la  Telodty  as  they  ap- 
proach the  eeatre.) 

all.  A  comparison  of  the  tri-daily  forecasta, 
or  "  probabilities,'*  ns  they  were  styled,  with 
the  weather-conditions  following  and  reported 
as  actaally  observed,  so  far  as  verified  up  to 
November  1,  1B71,  had  given  an  average  of  69 
per  cent.  From  that  date  to  October  1,  1872, 
the  average  of  verification  rose  to  76 '8  per 
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cent. ;  and  daring  the  fear  endiiig  Jniw  80,  It  waa  In  September  of  thia  year  also  that) 

1872,  S94  i>aationu7  ngnals  wer«  iaaaed,  with  ftt  tbe  proposal  of  tbe  CLief  Signal  OlUcer  io 

an eatimatedperoenta^  of  correctDeas amoimt-  the  Intemationai  Ooo^eaa  of  Meteorologists 

Ing  to  TO.    Tbew  resulta  also  afforded  the  beet  oonrened  at  Vienna,  tbe  ajstem  of  world-wide 

elacidation  end  the  most  oomplete  demongtra-  ooJiperatiTe  weather-rsBearch,  siaoe  then  ao 

tion  of  tbe  law  of  atorma  and  the  moTemeuta  eiteDsivelf  developed,  waa  inangurated,   and 

of  ojclooea  that  bad  ever  been  obtained  in  anj  began  to  oontribute  it«  obaervational  data  to 

coantrj.  the  Signal  Offioe  reoorda.    Thus,  in  his  report 

B;  act  of  Oongfreaa  approved  Jnne  10, 1872,  for  1BT8,  the  Obief  Signal  Officer  waa  able  to 

the  Si^al  Service  was  charged  with  the  dot;  aay  of  iu  Ubora,  "Their  Qtllitjr  is  no  longer 

of  providing  auoh  atationa,  aignala,   and  re-  <iueatioDed,  and  effort  at  home  and  abroad 

porta  aa  might  be  fonod  necessary  for  ezteod-  turns  only  toward  their  development."'     The 

int;  ita  resaarch  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Service  was  now  no  longer  an  experimeot,  but 

The  agricultural  sooietles  over  the  land  ear-  an  assured  saocews. 

neatly  entered  into  and  cooperated  with  the  The  operations  of  this  division  of  t lie  Signal 

Servicein  this  new  development  of  itainqairies  Service,  popularly  known  as  the  "Weather 

and  reports.    Eightj-niQe  such  societies,  thirty-  Barean,"  have  been,  every  year  since  ita  orea- 

eight  boards  of  trade  or  chambers  of  oom-  tion,  somewhat  enlarged  by  Ooogress,  until 

merce,   nQoteroas    sciaotifio  inatitations,  col-  they  have  beoome  numerous  and  varied.    The 

leges,  and  leading  professional  men  pot  them-  first  to  be  specially  mentioned  is  the  daily  work 

selves  in  cotnmnaicstion  with  the  Uhief  Signal  of  weather-prediction,  inolading  atorm-warn- 

Offloer,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  this  branch  of  inga.     These  ere  iasaed  from  the  office  of  the 

hia  work.    The  scientific  societies  at  home  and  Chief  Signal  Officer  three  times  every  day,  un- 

ftbroad  began  to  take  the  livelieet  interest  in  der  the   title  of  "  Indications "  and  "  Oaation- 

the  general  labors  of  the  OfHce,  and  to  express  ary  Signals,"  and  are  based  upon  three  seriea 

tbe  Highest  approval  of  the  reaalta  attained,  of  simultaneous  weather-reports  telegraphed 

And,  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe  United  States,  to  Washington  from  all  parts  of  the  United 

nnmeruns  mirine  observations,  which  General  Statea  and  Canada.      The   observatiooa  are 

Uyer  had  previously  desired,  with  the  purpose  taken  simnltaneonsly  at  all  stations  at  7  x.  m., 

of  studying  the  atmosphere  as  a  unit  Wh  on  S  p.  w.,  and  11  p.  u.,  and  at  once  pnt  upon  the 

tbe  ocean  aad  the  land,  were  forwarded  regu-  wires.    Tbe  number  of  atationa  from  which 

lariy  to  his  office.  tri'daily'lelegrapbio  reports  are  received  at  tha 

The  eipansiim  of  the  work  in  1878,  nnder  oontra!  office  is  183.    Telegraphic  reports  have 
the  stiniulug  of  n  world-wide  favorable  notice,  been  also  regularly  received  from  one  West 
was  even  more  rapid  than  in  the  previous  year,  India  station,  and  during  the  hurricane  season 
On  Uarch  Sd  Congress  snthorized  the  eslab-  from  five.     The  total  number  from  which  an  oh 
lishment  of  Signal  Service  stations  at  the  light-  reports  are  received  daily  is  159  ;  but,  inclnd- 
houses  and  life-saving  stations  on  the  lakes  and  ing  those  sent  by  mail,  it  is  much  larger ; 
seacoBSt,  and  made  provision  for  connecting  while  the  total  of  reporting  stations  within  the 
the  same  with  telegrapb-liaes  or  cables  "  to  United  States  territory,  including  the  speojal 
bo  oonstmoted,  maintained,  and  worked  under  river  and  aanaet  atations,  on  the  SOth  of  Jnne, 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasnry."     Early  in  this  year  the 
Omoe  also  began  the  regular  publication  of  a 
"  Monthly  Weather  Review,"  summarizing  all 
ita  data  and  allowing  the  results  of  Its  investi- 
gations, as  well  as  presenting  these  in  graphic 
weather-charts  adapted  to  the  comprebensioo 
of  tbe  unscientific  part  of  the  communities  it 
was  destined  to  reach.     The  lihrary  of  the  Sig- 
nal Office  was  increased  to  some  2,G0D  volumes 
bearing  on  the  special  scientific  duties  imposed 
npon  it.     The  testa  of  meteoroiogioa!   instro- 
ments  previously  instituted  enabled  it  to  great- 
ly improve  and  simplify  its  entire  instrumen- 
tal apparatus  at  all  stations.     Tbe  percentage 
of  verification  of  its  predictions  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  18T3,  was  for  each  geographi- 
cal division  as  follows  :  ilOHAL  UBTIOI  HT.-nos  nn  TBS  «I1M»IT  n»  ■OUST 

NiwEiiRtaiid SI-BO 

WlddkButu aill 

SwJriiJKnB^'^.:':::::::::::::;;:::::  "-w  i879,  was  229.  The  vertical  range  or  tuo  ov 

Upp«  Lrt«  reiioB WD  aervationa  extends  from  sea-level  to  the  snra- 

ToT^*nVJ^i Ti^lS  mite  of  Mount  Washington  (6,386  feet)  and 

MM.b™"„..r7  ;:::;;;:;::;:::::::::;::  M-M  Hke'a Peak  (14,101  feet). 
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Washington.  D.  C.  Sofurday.  Atri!  21.  7883-7  A.  HI. 

aTsoi»Bi»  ro»  Twr  tji»t  TwcifTif-rortB  bocks. 

•  lene  'f  J7«a  r.4'fir  ■•  ir-iil^f'  •'-••■■li  r-.l«.<.r-l  fr'-n-  Cv  irr-l  >.  "f  1  It  '.i:!  [."^  •  iM;  int;k  |k* 
,\tt«»'V-  -..».t  tJiirJBj  >tn-iat  bn.-rr'--*     •;!  *^*-t,t.':-       KfUk  ^(»  '  ;.'rT,  t  <rVrl;  t>  v.iliI*:«iA  >  Indo 

r»lf  -wriit-.- ci-al!n»«  Vb  l*"-!  J'fc'fVrV  »i«i  <'f  t'w-  ^i.--i  ^iifl  n-.r' wilt  rt-;<tr  H'-ft^tttHorvrtrtlH 
w»«t  '.rtt  II*  ^(i  ihr  At:*ati<  ii.s*l,  **iij  kl'^^'i^  oar3!-T  p-irtk;'*»t  lo  ^^^^tK***!  «rlRil«  la  n«  Hl*- 
»t««U  ?<    C  '"  ""'■1  MLiivs  iri  v»ll-T« .  t'r»!  »ril  f-ln  «»  r«t"/»r1«-J  ff«n  Um  <ip|«tr  XtMauil  T«ilfT 

TV  rl-..  •  jijvr  Ul.ri.  9n.-»f,   ..^.-l,n  »<  I  !>tr.).  t'*'-  (n4    j»  Olbalra.   I*  rait  latba*  U   )(k«li*1B>, 

I  'r.n«(.  f « .-  kircv^  ^  M #is4}4iiik  w^^^rx'  tfe«  rlvtr  t>  ts  M>  -ttiiH}  trM  fta4  f^ur  la«k«^ 

IHDICATIOJJB. 

K«r  .Vrc  jr«^arf,  o«*<  Mr  wrMhcr,  iK-rUvru  «•  iikI.  tkUrter  u  Matarty,  rWa«  loaaV«<  ty 
lftil»&;  '^rrisri^.  iHf  JM  rikAafrvt  *•»  Wmperaturr, 

r'«r  111  miijiif  /iiidtriir  «;<■!<•.  •Hr'itl.''  wswr  l«lr  ■tithr.  <l<v>Bf  teturday,  Mlatrad  b)r 
tkrc9i«<>,3(  aiMb'r  •biI  r*ia  ca  ■'iiBda;,  amhMMt  to  •a;ithf^!  utqds  le««f  barcBalfr 

Kcr  ■:>?  r-.«.M  AU^vir  u»trt.  tatr o ithar  taU>w€4  bv  :*<;^  nJai  <.a  'asdar  BMrmlnf,  aMUb- 
■•><t  II'  «em>ia»<  wtada   t»»itr  baranxtar,  rtativaary  »r  ttivbt  niir  In  *Map««tai«, 

f'vr  Un  ntit.u  S%^  liaUi,  Tenmttf*  aad  lb*  Mb  t^Urt.  'trwr  »gmhaait  to  Mgtkwcal 
«irj<.  l!>r»»HBlii«  VffUMr  WHi  nia,  l«m  lti*««Hlr!T  aa^  rlajfat  iMal  •tomt  aa  JMartef 
nl(l;t  Of  idit^av  iTi^re^BC- 

Kri  iM  veT-«<-<  (^<ii/  •lolaa,  Uw«ataalac»falh*f  lad  rai>,  ■9atl>4>tiT  ta'wtataitj  «lB^.fiiBat 
faf'-^^r^  If)  i^  iraai  por*>«««  b^  r1a*«(  imr^m^M.  tftaU-jear^  «f  U*'!«Fr  IttapmUi^. 

Km  i!h  1/Tt«  rrfia^  lavnaaiaf  rlaiwUnm  u>J  nJa,  aarttMaat  le  Mucl-i««t  riait.  iMiawIt  ta 
•(■-•n ,  <.->'««<i<a4  duiTvaa  4 wto«  taUitda)  «1(M.  la VR  b*r*Nal«r,  tuttaua(7  <<r  aU^At  *<*?  la 
tattipaTAtsrr. 

y.r  X'-^  r.pf.  r  .Wi>«iM<>r'«  ariC  JfiirMirl  eail«)n<  UimbMvIbc  Kntk<r  •■4  nln,  >t«*r<irf«mi, 
rMLrrl,"  l-i  inutbrl}  nlaitJ  Lr<~iaita(  rartakW,  laUU(  I*«k>wi4  k;  rMaf  bar«B««*r,  rlalai  M- 

ru<  I'  <«  Ut^>inrt  mar  «tU  Adl  atawt;;  tW  apptf  Mtacbalpn  tmt  b«ar  MtMaiff  «« 

■  ntiLonari  •icaati  acaUawi  at  >a4fas«Ia,  OaiTcataa,  Mliw^^dLar.  CM>aat«,  Cktoajo,  <<mnit 
JUir*     •ii4   ara  ordarvU  f«r   DfU«U.  Talada,  .^adnakr,  CVTrhad,  ErM^  BaAl»  aad    Krt< 

Thr  di>|itit}  •!  laiUK-aaiT  itivala  an  l^a«  *iip*ft<>r  aiul  Har«a  w41l  IkTmssnI  •■  Majt  l«i. 
<<l--rrjH«i>.  f»r  ia»  -'«uid  liarria*  an-  lakai*  •!  :  a.  n..  S  r.  B.,  aad  II  p.  IB.,  Waa»ii««WB  (♦»« 
^  PaalUan  al  «lii»  rrMrr  at  baur  i(  aiarrvaUoa, 

at  »t»r«M  «atir  u<  ifM  Iwan. 

!  1h(  BosUi.  Ikaaa  WkM,  1, 1  aad  >,  ladlrM'^ 
B.  »l>%rrVJlt«lu^ 
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■TNorpia  rox  TRir  rxsT  iwEMTV-roOH  hociim 


■<.l  ('■^>liJ> 


•  Ujrw,   -J   rt«a-  to»rc-   '•  r-!".»  ,*  •*--li        .!■»>'.'   f^ ■•.■••.  '*    I   -t    ■•.  ■  r,-|  U  "st  1 

Hir  %■  at*  f  ,«ntln«'^  t>i  ih«  '  r.'-yt*  *  ^"i  I  tf.«.  >%■■••..»  n  *'''*''  ^>''  "■-'^I'f  n  ''it<«aitu  Br<f-ifc- 
w..t  .r1!I^.  •  ,  IV  .Vtl«!Hl'  ...'U  »■>•  ■  U,Mi»  TT^ri,!''  r.  .!'•-*•«  to  ««•»■.••»«  »l->.lt  >il  dir  Hfc. 
»i«»l|  f     v^  <  irt  Ml«»>i.rl  •  .■'•M  ■  »!  »l  tiA  rjit,  nf  rt(M-rir')  In-in  Os*  npprr  Xi>Mi,irt  nJkr 

Willi  u    't:y-  t  (■'    l.r^.'  ttT»fl  i*  TliJ    Till   n'  ••Ir..'* 

•*»  I  J  ■.  ,1  •       II  J^  •4-  ■tl   r^tal  <it{.  iHl  ..-;i    -f-r  l>  3(  Tt  l,.«<«»»!«rUi,  tils*  IncliM  kI  Ia 

INKIC'ATIOIIII. 
r<'  >•■  r«;h.W,  M«4  tOr  vrattMr.  B-.rtkiini  wicat-  (Mmn^  le  MalMtr,  tMaf  i*la««4  t^ 

f»r  iKr  vi.!^.'   Ii^a.-i'-  riaat.  tt'fVli   •rantMf  tair  «fs*>r     ('urla;  IMw4*7,  fM»»*d  bf 

»"«•  I  H  .  ■  I*  ((.''itvU/-  tubt,  (ilr  w.i.i'i.r  l*ik'««<t  by  \»ii  r»l»i  :  u  -aBdaf  lAonUf,  Barth- 
.-••i  !•   >4MtlHa>t  wiGiii,  hi«cr  WfoitKUr,  riMkiinff  or  tllflit  ru«  la  '«iipM«tti.-«. 

!■•*.  Uh  r;.i<(r^  *«^  f<M««,  Tr^«i««»«f  lad  (^  OAio  f4iJ<y,  •r»ra«r  •o4JtA«aa4  U  Moutkirfigf 
aleij     lkr>a|ral<if  nt*lit»f  MMl  nJtt,  kvcr  iMfvagto-  ia4  cWiaal  hxai  <t«t—  M  f>ttMrtMf 

•  Iji't  n«  »<  iftfa*  rwrvlof. 

f"!  :^«  ccr'."*  t»>J^>(sl«j,  Ur«U«lB(«(Mt>eru4  rua,  Kulh^rtr  |»  v«»l««)7  iilad*,Mltec 

(•'Ve^'t  ll  Lift  •••<  jw-rfica«  Lf  rv*rMj    -*/^»«i^<j»r,  «l«*H>:*ari  •»"  lo^e-    *<«;p*T*J'.jT«. 

UrupviAUirr 

Kur  lk»  ''i'yk  r  Hot'MipH  ^^x^  Mifrmrl  ralUpi.  !l>nMl««kit(  ir«itiS:>r  aad  nln,  nrm*  Mhib«, 
t^-^:i}  i«  •o'jih.tl)  Kl!..!!  lwr-Mg|«(  turUkir,  taUU>(  Mli>i>«<i  k;  rlr.at  b*r»BMtr,  rMiif  l-i(- 
l*iw*-J  »;  fill  «j  F*i,(vi-a£Ufi;, 

r.-  I  >•!  )liP.(-lt<,.l  tnw  *tU  Ml  •Irwii ,  Ma  «ppw  Hhtln^fH  aa*  lawar  WWotifl  «nU 

'^•.>  -r*i)  >it*kl>  Kcaflsiw  at  Ia4U<i*la,  <»al  1 1  i>»a,  llllw-^^f,  KauaalA,  (^ttn»,  (•mul 
U"^.   tu4  ut  i>r«aT*d  tvf    Itnioll.  T«l*la,  '!«B4<»k),  Cb«tl>a4.  trta,  Ba&ia   a»<l    Xrn 

Ofl«R^  . 

Ttr  Uli|>tivj  (r  v«iiln>atry  aiiaal*  ••  I  akM  li'JlMr<.iK  aad  Uun>a  arlll  kr  r<«aaad  aa  Kc;  !•• 
IH—  rxiiaiH  iM-  lb>  "kfrn-il  iWr>l»>  .rv  uk»ii  ««  ■  «.  m..  3  f,  m.,  tail  11 1'-  »•<  Wa»hhftoa  «»«•• 
^  I'l^lU'*  a«  •aarwtrak^r  ■(  bvur  b»  aht<-mUa«. 

©+   +   +   +   +   ©   M»>>rB>iiv  If  iieim-irBlrT  1«  'Iflklh^jn. 
TW  tcurn  >Wt«'  Ihr  •>ail«<  .h*»  (k.  .*..  »(  -fc*  sPMk.  IkMf  Wle»   ),  I  (H  ll  te«»'i'4 
'•if.  tV  W.  B^  J  |>.  BL    lad  il  I'  ■>   kU«r>dt»M> 
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From  the  telegrapbio  data,  of  course,  the  tri-  meteorologist  master  of  the  whole  mass  of  ob- 
daily  *'  Indications  "  are  prepared.  The  gen-  serrations,  as  hoars  consumed  in  the  studj  of 
eral  process  is  this :  Having  taken  their  instra-  the  numerioal  data  could  not  do.  Eyery  weath- 
mental  and  other  observations  at  either  of  the  er-map  is,  therefore,  a  generaluation  in  itself, 
hours  s^ified,  the  obsenrers  prepare  their  as  well  as  a  record  of  the  data.  A  series  of 
reports  in  cipher^  bj  which  expense  for  the  weather-maps  is  a  history  uf  the  ebb  and  flow, 
telegrams  and  time  in  their  transmission  are  the  fluctuations  and  tossings  of  the  aerial  ocean, 
saved,  as  well  as  greater  accuracy  secured,  andof  the  more  subtile  yet  influentiid  processes 
The  observations  include  the  actual  and  the  concerned  in  producing  the  weather  and  deter- 
oorrected  readings  of  the  barometer  and  ther-  mining  the  climate  of  the  country, 
mometer,  and  their  changes  since  previous  re-  These  maps,  ofiering  in  a  synoptic  view  the 
port;  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  as  results  deduced  or  d^ucible  from  thousands 
well  as  its  pressure ;  the  relative  humidity  of  of  observations,  enable  the  Ohief  Signal  Ofllcer 
the  air;  the  amount  of  rain  or  snow  fdlen  to  prepare  statistics  and  reports  for  the  use  of 
since  last  report ;  the  amount  and  form  of  indiviauals,  institutions,  and  the  public  Jour- 
clouds,  auroras,  haze,  fog,  smokiness,  frosty  nals,  upon  specid  requests  for  such  meteoro- 
etc. ;  and  to  these  data  the  river  stations  add  logical  information  as  their  business  or  publi- 
the  changes  or  osciUations  in  the  rivers,  and  cations  demand.  The  calls  for  such  consoli- 
the  seacoast  stations  the  direction  and  degree  dated  data,  and  the  elucidation  of  obscure 
of  the  ocean-swell.  The  maximum  and  mini-  climatic  conditions,  which  these  reports  and 
mum  range  of  the  temperature  in  the  past  maps  alone  can  supply,  have  increased  until 
twenty-four  hours  are  also  given.  These  diftta,  compliance  with  them  nas  become  a  work  of 
condensed  by  means  of  the  cipher-code  into  magnitude,  requiring  a  greater  force  than  the 
ten  or  twelve  words  for  each  report,  as  soon  as  office  now  has  at  command, 
received  in  the  telegraph -room  of  the  Wash-  Military  Organiiation.^An  economic  fea- 
ington  office,  are  translated  from  cipher  and  ture  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  that  it  is  a  tnili- 
entered  on  the  bulletin  blanks,  and  also  entered  tary  ierwce.  All  its  observational  work  is 
in  their  proper  places  on  the  weather-maps,  done  bv  enlisted  men  and  officers  of  the  army. 
This  is  done  in  the  room  where  the  predictions  and  all  its  official  publications  are  preparea 
and  storm-warnings  are  nrepared  after  all  the  under  authority,  and  with  the  re^fularity  and 
dispatches  are  in,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  as-  dispatch  to  be  had  only  under  military  disei- 
sistant  engaged  in  shaping  the  weather-predic-  pline.  The  military  relations  of  the  Signal 
tions  for  the  public  press.  This  was,  for  some  Service  have  been  found  by  experience  to  give 
years  after  the  Signal  Service  was  organized,  it  great  advantages  in  extendmg  its  network 
pioneer  work — the  first  attempt  at  weather  of  stations  in  the  sparsely  populated  territo- 
forecasta  baaed  on  simultaneous  telegraphic  ries  of  the  country,  whence,  for  the  develop- 
reports  ever  set  on  foot.  ment  of  its  scientific  research,  it  must  draw 

Synaptic  WisatheT'Map. — ^As  a  concomitant  many  of  the  most  indispensable  meteorological 
and  incuspensable  aid  in  the  analysis  of  the  re-  reporta.  The  observers  of  the  Signal  Corps 
ports  and  in  utilizing  them  for  purposes  of  pre-  are  trained  not  only  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
dictioiL  synoptic  weather-maps,  which  would  miltarjr  field-signaling,  but  in  the  ordinary  ar- 
ahow  the  concurrent  conditions  of  the  weath-  my  drill  and  rules  and  habits  of  discipline ;  so 
er  as  they  simultaneously  and  actually  exist  that  in  time  of  war  they  constitute  a  part  of 
over  the  country,  for  the  first  time  became  the  regular  fighting  force  of  the  nation,  ready 
possible  in  1870.  The  aim  kept  in  view  had  for  active  service  in  repressing  internal  disor- 
Deen  to  secure  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  the  at-  der  and  repelling  foreign  invason.  Oonsti- 
mosphere,  and  the  data  tiirioe  daUy  supplied  tating,  in  fict,  only  a  portion  of  the  regular 
by  tne  Signal  Service  reports  sufficed  for  the  armv,  occupied  in  time  of  peace  with  scientific 
construction  daily  of  three  maps,  showing  the  work,  but  available  for  duty  in  the  ranks  in 
weatiier- status  and  aJl  tiie  wind  and  storm  the  emergency  of  war,  the  cost  of  their  main- 
movements  in  their  connection  and  interde-  tenance  is  but  a  small  additional  burden  upon 
pendenoe.  By  preparing  a  graphic  weather-  the  country,  far  more  than  requited^  by  their 
map  embodying  the  telegrapbio  data  famished  meteorological  services  to  it.  Experience  has 
to  uie  Chief  Signal  Officer  every  eight  hours  fully  shown  in  other  countries  that  arduous 
in  the  day,  the  officer  charged  with  formu-  meteorological  labors  such  as  they  perform  can 
lating  the  storm-predictions  could  gain  and  not  be  secured  from  any  civil  corps.  As  the 
retain  a  clear  idea  and  mental  image  of  the  Signal  Service  observers  must  report  several 
aArial  ocean.  A  great  soldier  has  said,  *'  There  times  a  day  to  the  Washington  office,  each  reg- 
is nothing  ideid  in  war " ;  and  it  may  be  said  ular  general  report  serves  in  effect  as  a  tele- 
with  equal  force,  there  is  no  work  which  for  graphic  roll-call  of  all  the  stations  spread  over 
its  intelligent  execution  demands  greater  pre-  we  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
cision  of  method,  more  copious  and  circum-  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  in- 
stantial  details,  and  closer  attention  to  the  de-  suring  promptitude,  vigilance,  and  steadiness 
velopments  of  the  hour,  than  weather-forecast-  in  the  entire  Signal  Corps, 
ing  over  a  continent.  The  weather-map  brings  In  addition  to  this  regular  force  of  military 
idl  these  minutioD  within  view,  and  makes  the  observers,  there  was  transferred  to  the  Hig&iu 
VOL.  xix.^51    A 
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Service  on  February  2, 1874,  at  the  instance  of  of  the  forthcoming  crops.  Emigrants  and 
Professor  Joseph  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  **  prospectors  ^'  intending  change  of  residence 
Institution,  the  entire  body  of  Smithsonian  use  tliem  to  determine  the  climate  of  new 
weather-observers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  towns.  Physicians,  sanitarians,  and  boards  of 
States.  Tlus  volunteer  civilian  force  continnes  health  employ  their  data  to  detect  dangerous 
to  the  present  day  to  contribute  its  scientific  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  cities,  and 
iabors  in  behalf  of  the  Signal  Service  researches  for  investigating  the  origin  and  spread  of  dis- 
in  tiie  domain  of  continental  meteorology  and  eases  and  epidemics,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
climatology.  The  volunteer  observers  thus  co-  yellow-fever  visitations  of  the  South.  The 
operating  with  General  Myer,  with  others  who  pork-packers,  fruit-importers,  and  fish-  and 
have  embarked  in  the  work  since  1874,  now  oyster-dealers  keep  an  eye  on  them  to  secure 
number  240,  and  their  observational  data  great-  themselves  against  exposure  of  perishable  goods 
ly  enrich  the  records  of  the  Signal  Office.  Many  to  weather  too  damp  or  too  warm.  They  are 
of  them  have  acquired  great  exaofbess  and  ex-  of  use  to  specialists  in  manufacturing  and  hy- 
perience  in  instrumentnl  observation  and  not-  gienic  interests,  and  are  consulted  by  thousands 
in^  and  recording  physical  phenomena,  so  that  planning  Journeys  or  excursions  for  health  or 
their  monthly  reports  to  the  Ohief  Signal  Offi-  pleasure.  River-boatmen,  farmers,  sugar-plant- 
car  alone  make  a  rich  repository  of  American  ers,  fruit-growers,  and  ice -dealers  find  oocamon 
'iimatology.  This  voluntary  corps  is  under-  to  utilize  them.  Mechanics  Judge  from  the 
going  constant  additions,  and  inducements  are  prognostics  whether  they  can  work  outside  on 
held  oat  by  the  Service  to  competent  civilians,  the  morrow.  The  meteorological  data  supply 
especially  in  the  sparsely  settled  and  frontier  engineers  with  information  indispensable  for 
districts,  to  join  in  its  investigations.  planning  economical  and  storm-proof  arcbi- 

Fractical  Um  of  Weather- Reports, — With  tecture.    Railroad  officials,  during  snow-block- 

this  brief  notice  of  the  organization  of  the  ades,  are  kept  advised  by  the  reports,  so  that 

Service  and  its  methods  of  weather-obsarving^  they  are  enabled  to  make  provision  for  clearing 

and  weather-forecasting,  we  hasten  to  the  prac-  the  tracks ;   and  railroad  freight-officers  find 

tical  applications  of  the  work.    In  referring  to  them   useful   for   facilitatuig   transportation. 

the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  weather-pre-  These  are  some  of  the  daily  applications  made 

dictions  of  the  past  few  years,  a  recent  writer  of  the  Signal  Service  work  in  tne  interior  and 

in  the  ^*  Quarterly  Review  "  observes,  "  Some  central,  not  less  than  in  the  seaboard  sections 

basis  of  solid  value  to  the  public  must  exist  to  of  the  countiy.    In  every  branch  of  agriculture 

account  for  such  a  general  popularity  of  the  and  trade  the  deductions  that  could  be  made 

weather-service."    The  fact  is,  that  the  public  from  the  published  sjmopses  and  indications  of 

are  just  beginning  to  see  some  of  its  more  ob-  the  weather  would  have  immensely  enhanced 

vious  utilities.  value  if  the  public  could  be  instructed  how  to 

The  tri-daily  '*  Indications  "  are  designed  to  frame  them.  In  military  operations  over  the 
give  timely  notice  of  the  general  weather-  vast  West,  the  intelligenoe  of  approaching 
changes  to  occur  in  the  twenty-four  hours  fol«  storms  is  of  no  little  valne^  in  timing  move- 
lowing  their  issue.  As  they  are  tele^aphed  ments  so  as  to  avoid  heavy  roads  and  danger- 
from  the  Washington  office,  and  adapted  t )  ous  delays.  *'  Had  we,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
tlie  convenience  of  the  daily  press,  they  ara  ago,"  says  a  British  meteorologist,  ^^  known 
greatly  condensed,  to  brini;  the  cost  of  tele-  the  rigor  of  the  Orimean  climate,  who  would 
graphing  within  the  restricted  means  of  the  have  dared  to  send  out  an  army  unprepared  to 
Service ;  and  yet  they  must  be  made  sufficient-  meet  the  hardships  of  a  Black  Sea  winter  f 
ly  full  to  cover  the  whole  country.  These  cou-  Ask  the  physician  at  what  price  he  would 
ditions  are  hindrances  to  their  usefulness,  and  value  the  power  of  givinir  timely  warning  of  a 
the  brevity  of  the  dispatches  exposes  them  '  cold  snap '  to  his  patients.  Ask  the  builders 
at  times  to  popular  misinterpretation.  But,  of  London  what  they  have  lost  in  the  last  ten 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  scope  years  by  sudden  frosts  or  unexpected  down- 
of  their  practical  application  to  sJl  classes  of  ponrs  of  rain.  Above  all  things,  go  to  the 
inlustry  is  large  and  continually  increasing,  farmer  and  ask  what  ho  would  freely  pay  to 
When  the  first  propositions  of  a  weather  bureau  know  at  seed-time  what  weather  he  might 
were  advanced,  the  highest  end  thought  attain-  really  expect  in  harvest.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
able,  by  the  most  sanguine,  was  to  give  warn-  not  a  profession,  not  a  handicraft,  not  a  process 
ings  of  the  great  storms  that  ravaze  the  sea-  in  animal  or  vegetable  life,  which  is  not  influ- 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  This,  however,  is  enced  by  meteorological  changes." 
but  a  small  part  of  the  public  interests  it  sub-  Wide  DiffkiHon  of  the  Weather- Reports. — 
serves.  The  number  of  persons  who  find  that  The  distribution  of  the  tri-daily  "  Synopses 
the  reports  and  forecasts  of  the  Service  may  be  and  Indications  "  over  the  whole  oonntry  may 
utilized  for  every-day  life  is  constantly  increas-  be  understood  from  the  following  official  facts : 
ing.  Signal  observers  are  not  unfrequently  The  total  number  of  these  forecasts  ^1,095 
subpoenaed  to  bring  the  records  of  the  weather  issued  every  year — ^are  telegraphed  at  the  mo- 
into  the  courts,  as  legal  evidence  in  cases  upon  ment  of  issue  to  the  principal  cities,  and  are 
wliich  they  bear.  Grain  and  cotton  merchants  published  in  some  form  in  almost  every  news- 
4nd  the  ** Indications"  of  value  in  calculations  paper  in  ihe  country.    In  many  public  and 
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oonspicnoos  places,  tbej  are  also  bolletiiied  tifio  obaervatioiis,  still  amounted  to  ^^  a  qaarter 

for  popular  inspection.     In  order  that  they  of  a  million  copies.^* 

may  reach  the  farming  populations,  an  arraDge-  As  many  farmers,  howeyer,  reside  too  far 
,  ment  is  effected  with  the  Post -Office  De-  from  an; 'railway  station  or  post-office  to  ob- 
partment,  by  wliich  special  ^*  Farmers*  BnUe-  tain  timdy  reports  of  storms  and  weather- 
tins  *'  may  be  distribated  at  an  early  morning  changes,  General  Myer  has  for  some  time  been 
boor  of  each  day,  except  Snnday,  along  the  preparing  for  distribution  at  cost-price  among 
railroads  radiating  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  snch  a  simple  apparatus,  which  will  serve  even 

all  the  matter 
np  in  the 

day,  which,  when  it  reaches  the  outlying  sta-  matically  working  instrument  is  of  valne  in 
tions  by  telegraph,  is  printed  before  daylight,  enabling  agriculturists  to  internret  whatever 
and  copies  of  it  mailed  to  the  rural  postmasters  official  weather-intelligence  readies  them,  and 
for  many  miles  around,  and  by  them  displayed  to  determine  for  themselves  in  advance  the 
in  their  offices.  There  are  now  nineteen  cities  chief  weather-changes,  as  well  as  to  direct 
at  which  the  Signal  Service  observers  reprint  their  thoughts  and  study  to  those  atmospheric 
and  circulate  the  telegraphic  forecasts  to  6,042  phenomena  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  their 
sub-centers  among  the  agricultural  oommuni-  craft  must  so  much  depend.  Instructions  and 
ties  while  the  reports  are  yet  fresh  and  timely,  rules  for  interpreting  the  instrumental  varia- 
Each  postmaster  has  the  order  of  the  Postmas-  tions  will  accompany  the  weather-case,  and 
ter-General  to  display  the  report  as  soon  as  thus  practically  extend  the  already  immense 
received  in  a  frame  furnished  for  the  purpose,  circle  within  which  tiie  reports  are  utilized, 
and  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Signal  PrqHtring  the  ^^  SynapHS  and  Indieatioru.^^ — 
Officer  the  time  of  its  receipt  and  display.  From  reading  in  the  morning  newspapers  the 
The  intelligence  of  weather-changes,  with  pre-  " Synopsis  and  Indications'' for  the  day,  no 
dictions  and  other  data  useful  to  the  farmer  one  not  initiated  in  the  method  of  preparing 
in  securing  his  crops  or  in  other  ways,  it  has  them  would  suspect  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
been  found,  on  an  average,  reaches  the  different  involved  in  their  preparation.  The  study  pre- 
railway  stations,  hamlets^  and  villages  through-  requisite  for  each  of  the  tri-daily  press  reports 
out  the  United  States  m  the  forenoon.  As  issued  includes  the  draughting  of  eight  graphic 
the  predictions  cover  twenty-four  hours,  and  charts  exhibiting  the  multiform  data  furnished 
often  hold  good  for  twice  that  period,  they  by  the  simultaneous  reports  telegr^hed  from 
therefore  reach  the  denser  rural  populations  afi  the  stations.  These  charts  are:  (a.)  A 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  before  the  period  to  chart  of  barometric  pressures,  temperatures, 
which  they  apply  expires,  and  not  unfrequently  and  winds  (wind-direction  and  velocity)  at  the 
a  day  and  a  half  or  more.  different  stations,  with  the  amount  of  clouds 
To  make  the  reports  still  more  widely  us^  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  precipitation  at 
ful  to  the  agricultural  interests,  the  Chief  Sig-  each  station.  The  isobars  (or  lines  connecting 
nal  Officer,  by  an  arrangement  between  the  stations  where  the  barometric  pressure  is  the 
War  Department  and  different  rdlways,  has  same)  are  then  drawn  for  every  tenth  of  an 
established  a  "  Railway  Weather  Bulletin  Ser-  inch,  as  also  are  isothermal  lines  for  every 
vice."  In  this  work  103  railway  companies,  10^  of  temperature;  while  wind-directions  are 
distributing  daily  3,180  reports  to  as  many  rail-  marked  by  arrows  and  their  hourly  velocities 
way  stations,  are  now  without  charse  coOper-  by  numbers.  (5.)  A  chart  of  relative  humidities 
ating.  The  midnight  report,  exhibiting  the  at  all  stations,  with  the  character  and  amount 
**  Synopsis  and  Indications,"  is  telegraphed  to  of  the  upper  and  lower  clouds,  which  have 
the  railway  companies,  whose  superintendents  been  well  called  *^  Nature's  weather-guides." 
are  charged  with  seeing  that  copies  of  it  are  On  this  are  traced  lines  of  equal  relative  hu- 
bulletined  and  posted  2ong  their  lines  a  few  roidity  over  the  country,  showing  tlie  territo- 
hours  after  it  emanates  from  the  Washington  rial  areas  over  which  precipitation  is  likely  to 
office.  By  this  means  large  masses  of  the  rural  ensue  upon  the  reduction  of  temperature,  or 
populations,  and  residents  of  districts  which  where  the  clouds  are  likely  to  be  dissipated  by 
can  not  otherwise  be  reached  in  time,  secure  a  rise  of  temperature.  As  isothermal  lines  are 
the  benefits  of  the  Government  weather  service,  drawn  on  this  chart,  such  deductions  are  fa- 
This  system  of  distribution  is  in  ito  incipiency,  dlitated.  (0.)  A  chart  of  the  various  cloud- 
but  is  capable  of  indefinite  extennon,  and  of  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  over  the 
diffusing  the  desired  weather-data  to  vast  num-  United  States,  with  the  "  weather  "  at  each 
hers  of  farmers  in  the  interior  centers.  The  station  depicted  by  symbols ;  also  the  mini- 
immense  demand  which  has  ever  existed  among  mum  temperatures  and  the  maximum  wind-ve- 
all  classes  for  weather-forecasts  is  strikingly  U-  locities.  The  cloud-areas — each  form  of  cloud 
lustrated  by  the  fact,  mentioned  by  the  **  Penny  represented  by  a  different  symbol — are  ont- 
Post "  (an  old  English  paper)  in  1838,  that  up  lined,  and  each  one  is  distinguished.  The  ap- 
to  that  year  the  annual  sale  of  "  Moore's  AI-  pearanoe  of  the  western  sky  at  each  station  as 
manaok,"  the  weather  prognostics  of  which  observed  at  sunset,  which  affords  a  strong  in- 
were  proverbially  without  any  basis  of  scien-  dication  of  the  weather  to  be  antidpated  for 
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the  next  twentj-fonr  hours,  is  also  marked  on 
this  ohart  {d.)  A  chart  of  the  normal  pres- 
enres — those  which  iVom  a  long  series  of  ob- 
seryations  shonld  be  expected— and  of  varia- 
tJons  of  the  actual  from  the  average  pressures. 
The  demtions  or  '* departures"  of  the  actual 
pressures  from  those  which  generallj  prevail 
are  marked  on  the  map  by  appropriate  lines; 
as  also,  by  the  lines  of  *^no  variation,"  the 
districts  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  are  delineated,  (e.)  A  chart 
of  actual  variations  of  pressure  transpiring 
since  the  last  report,  showing  the  fluctuations 
of  the  atmosphere  during  the  previous  eight 
hours.  (/.)  A  chart  of  dew-point  variations 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  stations  during 
the  preceding  eignt  and  twenty-four  hours. 
(^.)  Lastly,  a  chart  of  dew-points,  vapor-ten- 
siona,  and  the  actual  amounts  of  humidity  in 
the  air  at  the  varioas  points  of  observation. 
All  these  charts,  each  covering  the  whole  of 
the  country,  must  be  made  ou^  and  the  mass 
of  data  they  embody  sifted  and  analyzed,  pre- 
liminary to  the  preparation  of  every  one  oi  the 
tri-daily  bulletins  issued  from  the  central  office. 
This  system  of  mapping,  symbolizing,  group- 
ing, and  numerically  notating  the  data  enables 
the  Signal  Officer  to  nicture  to  his  eye  the  ex* 
act  status  of  the  aeriall  masses,  and  to  catch  the 


«nin"  of  the  weather  in  the  separate  sections 
of  the  vast  field  of  observation  over  which  it 
is  executing  its  manifold  manoeuvres.  These 
charts  have  all  to  be  draughted  in  about  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  they  are  in- 
ter-corrective, each  chart  serving  as  a  check 
on  the  others. 

Armed  with  this  charted  material,  the  offi- 
cer preparing  the  predictions  proceeds  iirst  to 
make  up  the  **  Synopsis,"  showing  the  con- 
ditions of  weather  now  existing,  and  then  to 
deduce  and  write  the  *' Indications,"  show- 
ing the  changes  to  occur  afterward.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  the  deductions  are  telegraphed 
direct  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  given  to 
the  newspapers.  The  average  time  elapsing 
between  the  simultaneous  reading  of  the  in- 
struments at  the  290  separate  stations  scat- 
tered over  the  United  States,  and  the  issue  of 
the  **  Synopsis  "  and  "  IndicaMons  "  based  on 
these  readings,  has  been  calculated  at  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes. 

Ver\ficatiani  of  Predietiom. — An  analysis 
of  the  predictions,  made  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  80,  1879^  and  a  comparison  with  the 
weather-conditions  which  actually  occurred 
within  the  twenty-four  hours  next  ensuing, 
give  the  following  percentages  of  verifications : 
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These  percentages  of  accuracy  refer  to  pre- 
dictions of  barometric,  thermometric,  wind- 
direction,  and  general  weather  changes,  which 
are  more  difficult  to  make  than  tiiose  relating 
to  future  conditions  of  the  weather  alone.  The 
percentage  of  aconracy  of  the  forecasts  of  the 
weather  alone  (including  the  state  of  the  skies, 
whether  clear,  fair,  or  cloudy,  and  whether 
with  or  without  rain)  in  all  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts has  been  90*7.  The  percentage  for  the 
Pacific  coast  region  is  89*8.  Out  of  a  hun- 
dred preannouncements  of  the  ringle  element 
of  the  '*  weather  "  for  all  parts  of  the  country 
(apart  from  barometric  changes),  ninety  have 
been  fulfilled  by  the  event. 

Riter  RoporU.  —  The  important  work  of 
overseeing  the  fiuctuations  and  fioods  of  the 
great  Western  rivers,  so  sensitive  to  the  me- 
teorological changes  occurring  in  their  basins, 


was  at  an  early  period  of  its  history  under- 
taken by  the  Signal  Service.  The  interstate 
commerce  being  necessarily  much  affected  by 
the  oscillations  of  the  rivers,  timely  warnings 
of  their  rise  and  fall,  and  daily  reports  of  the 
exact  depth  of  water  at  numerous  points,  were 
eagerly  asked  for.  The  observations  of  this 
kind  were  found  of  so  much  importance  that 
they  have  been  extended  over  the  Western, 
Southern,  and  California  rivers,  and  deductions 
made  from  them,  indioatingimpending  changes, 
are  daily  published  in  the  Wasnington  weather- 
reports.  All  measurements  at  each  river-sta- 
tion are  made  from  the  **  bench-mark,"  as 
known  to  the  river-men  of  the  vicinity,  and 
the  depth  of  water  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
this  mark  is  daily  gauged  and  telegraphed  to 
the  central  office.  Knowing  from  such  tele- 
grams the  height  of  the  river  at  any  statioii« 
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And  knowinK  tlie  preaBDt  And  antecedent  nia* 
fall  higiiflr  np  the  ma-vtlley,  the  offloe  is  thtti 
enabled  to  oaleulate  and  annoonoe  the  time  and 
degree  of  ooming  ohangee.  Thai  timelj  pre- 
monitiona  of  the  great  fiood-wavee  that  psaa 
down  the  Hiarianpi^  and  alio  ita  floetnaUons, 
are  imed  from  the  offloe  to  the  plaoea  which  it 
reached  on  ita  Bontharlj  waj. 

The  gauge  used  ii  Terr  tuople-  It  i«  a  plank 
(A,  Fig.  S)  of  pine  or  oak  timber,  two  inobea 
thiok,  ten  inobea  wide,  and  long  euoDgh,  when 
placed  obliquelj  on  the  alc^  ot  the  river- 
Dank,  to  ooTer  the  extreme  low-water  and 
higli-wBter  marks.  When  flnnlf  imbedded  In 


the  esrOi,  the  mean  lerel  of  the  rirer  or  "  bencb- 
mark  "  is  marked  on  tt  aa  tero,  and  it  is  eare- 
fallj  gradnsted  in  feet  and  inohea  b7  meana  of 
an  npright  meascring-rod  (B),  a  straight-edge 
and  spirit-level  orosswiae,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  (C)  in  the  ont,  each  foot  and  its 
snbdivisiona  exactly  corresponding  to  the  yei^ 
tical  foot  and  snbdirislons  of  which  they  are 
intended  to  be  indices.  A  "danger-line"  la 
marked  on  the  gange,  showing  how  tar  the 
water  may  rise,  bnt  no  farther,  without  dan- 
ger of  a  flood.  The  reports  telegraphed  to 
the  preae,  stating  bow  near  each  itream  has 
risen  to  or  fallen  below  the  "danger-line," 
enable  the  pnblio  to  predetermine  dangerons 
inandations,  and  fnnush  steamboat-men  and 
merchanta  the  daily  information  requisite  for 
intelligentlj  direetiog  the  movements  ot  their 
eraft.     Dnrlng  the    flood -months  the   tele- 


gnqitdo  rirer^reports  are  emeoially  rahutUe  to 
all  riTer-ahipping,  and  to  all  Interested  in  the 
traveling  and  transponation  bcilitiee  which 
depend  npon  it,  aa  well  as  ^ving  timely  wafn- 
inga  of  ioe  floMs  or  sodden  riaea  and  Ealla. 
The  levee  ajstema  of  the  Uiioi^pi  and  other 
great  rivers  can  thss  be  goarded,  and  the  Int- 
raenae  agricnltnral  interests  eeenred,  aa  the 
flood-waniiDg  comes  in  time  to  sammon  tbe 
Btate  force  to  strengthen  the  imperiled  worka. 
Daily  bnlletins  of  the  river-reporte  are  regn- 
larlj  displayed  at  Angnsta  (Ob.>,  Cairo,  Chatta- 
nooga, Cincinnati,  Davenport,  Dabnime,  and 
Xeoknk  (Iowa),  La  Crowe  (Wis.;,  Leaven- 
worth,  LonlaTille,  Memphis,  Uei^Dlown  (W. 
Va.),  KaabviUe,  Kew  Orieana,  Omaba,  Pitta- 
bnrgh,  Portland  (Oregon),  Red  Blnft  (CaL), 
Shreveport,  SL  Loais,  St.  Paul,  Umatilla  (Ore- 
gon), Vioksbnrg,  and  Yankton  (D.  T.J. 

In  eonnection  with  this  service,  siufaoe  and 
bottom  water-temperatnrea  at  points  npon  the 
rivers,  lakea,  and  aeaooasta  are  observed  and 
reported  for  the  United  Statea  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  ilsheries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  proper  watwa  in  which  to  plant  the  various 
food-flsbaa  and  (nnish  statistics  desired  fortbe 
developoMBt  of  the  national  system  ot  [oscienl- 

There  Is  also  to  be  mentioned  the  ovenigbt 
^ven  by  the  office  to  the  change!<  of  tempera- 
tare  by  which  the  canals  are  closed  by  freezing, 
or  opened  b;  thaws  for  transportation.  During 
tlie  months  when  the  market-rates  and  freight- 
Bcbedslea  ore  affected  by  the  probabilitiea  of 
the  canals  closing,  and  when  these  waterways 
are  tltronged  witn  hnndreds  of  laden  bargea, 
the  d^y  predictions  indioste  the  thermomctrio 
conditions  likely  to  ensne  along  their  lines  of 
transt.  Sech  information  may  often  protect 
the  public  from  the  imposition  of  excessive 
raiiway-ratee  in  the  shipment  of  the  graio- 
crops,  especially  in  any  annmin  season  of  pro- 
tracted mildness,  and  effect  a  large  saving  to 
the  mercantile  world. 

The  Cautionarp  Storm-Signalt,  which  ac- 
company the  "Synopsis  and  Indications"  is- 
sued to  the  press  three  times  each  day,  con- 
atitnte  a  very  important  part  of  tiie  Signal 
Service  work;  and  it  was  tlie  possibility  of 
preparing  soch  storm-warnings  for  tlie  bene- 
fit of  navigation  that  originally  gave  the  chief 
stininlns  to  the  establishment  of  a  Weather 
Bureau.  The  United  States  has  a  doable  front 
with  over  7,000  miles  of  sea-besten  coast,  ex- 
clusive of  the  shore-line  of  its  great  lakes,  rav- 
aged by  terrific  tempests;  and  this  vast  stretch 
of  marginal  territory  needs  to  be  raivironed 
with  stations  from  which  observations  can  be 
taken,  and  premonitory  intelligence  of  oyolone 
and  anticyclone  dgnaled  by  day  and  by  night 
to  storm-menaced  shipping.  If  no  other  doty 
devolved  npon  the  Service,  Ibis  alone  would 
more  than  jostity  its  whole  cost,  and  warrant 
its  extennon.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  difficab 
and  responsible  tasks  which  can  fall  to  the 
meteorologist,  to  pat  hia  science  to  its  ntmoat 
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■trefaih  of  BOonrits  preTuion  (and  often  it  nrnat 
be  done  with  ft  very  few  iiiiant«t  for  delib«rft- 
tion)  to  dwdde  at  whu  painta  on  the  ookit  the 
■tonn-wind  vill  strike  with  dugeroiu  effect. 
It  it  praotioallr  tttUi  to  the  vilns  of  his  wun- 
tnga  a  thef  are  found  to  be  raperflitoiu,  mnoe 
tn  that  oiM  they  oewe  to  oommond  the  atten- 
tion of  Mamea  Nor,  for  like  reaaon,  muit 
they  be  dieplared  ton  late;  oor  yet  too  earljr, 
Idit  they  shoold  Interfere  with  the  morementa 
of  vetseU  which  might  ran  oat  of  the  danger- 
OQs  vioinity  before  the  sturm  can  reach  them. 
Hiiu  tlie  perpleiinfc  qaeationa  wbich  spring  np 
St  every  diaplajr  of  the  ligoala  lend  to  thia  part 
of  the  Servloe  duty  the  Intanuat  intereaL  No 
aaoh  work  had  ever  been  DndertakeD  in  tbi« 
eonntry  wheo  the  Signal  Serrioe  waa  organ- 
iied;  and  tboagh  maritime  atorm^ignaling  on 
a  amall  icale  had  been  tentatively  nroeecated 
in  England  by  Admiral  Fltzroy,  liia  labors 
were  held  by  his  own  Government  of  qaee- 
tionable  sacoeu,  and  at  hii  death  in  1BS6  the 
experiment  had  been  abandoned  by  it  as  pT«- 
matore,  if  not  utterly  hopeteoa. 

On  the  organiiation  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Service  in  1870,  the  Chief  Signal  Of- 
fleer  begaa  with  great  oantion  to  prepare  for 
this  diffloult  and  delioate  part  of  bis  ardnoaa 
task;  and  on  the  24th  of  October,  1871,  the 
display  of  signala  on  the  sesooasts  and  lakes 
<v)mmenoed.      The  order  regulating  this  dis- 


play contemplated  that  the  warning  shotdd  be 
sent  unl^  to  stations  at  which  a  storm-wiod 
having  a  velocity  of  twentj-five  milea  an  hour 
would  occor.  As  the  snemonietor  at  every 
stadon  registers  tlie  wind's  velocity  for  every 
hour,  it  is  ea>>-  to  aMertain  whether  any  sig- 
nal has  been  jastified.  Every  su(^  display  is 
oarefollj  followed  np  by  the  office,  and  the 
result — "Jastifled"or  "not  justified " — is  re- 
corded, as  reported  by  the  observera  hoisting 
the  signals  by  telegraphio  order  from  the  Chief 
SiOTsl  Officer. 

The  cantionary  signals  are  of  two  kinds :  1. 
Thoee  premonisliiDg  danmrous  winds  to  blow 
from  any  direction ;  S.  Those  prMnoniddng 
off-shore  winds,  likely  to  drive  vessels  out  to 
sea.  Both  kinds  are  needed  by  mariners  as 
the  atorm  •  centers  ^>proaoh  or  depart  from 
a  maritime  station.  The  first,  diatinotively 
termed  the  "Oaationary  Signal,"  oonrists  of  a 
rtd  fiag  vrith  a  hlatk  §qvart  in  the  center,  for 


Signal,"  oonaisU  of  a  vihiU  fag  with  blaok 
aqnure  in  the  center  shown  above  a  red  flag 
with  square  black  center  bv  day,  or  a  vhiU 
light  shown  above  a  red  light  by  night,  indi- 
cating that,  while  the  storm  baa  not  yet  passed 
the  station,  and  dangeroni  winds  may  yet  be 
felt  there,  they  will  probably  be  from  a  nortli- 
eriy  or  westerly  direction.      The  display  of 


ritber  siflTiB],  however,  is  always  intended  to  and  that  of  tie  onmber  of  "  canttonary"  «g 

be  tautionary,  and  calls  for  Kreat  vigiiance  on  nals  displayed.  798  per  cent,  have  been  after- 

the  part  of  vessula  within  sight  of  it.  ward  reported  as  justified  by  dangerous  winds ; 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer's  report  for  the  wbileof  the  Dumber  of  "cautionary  off-shore" 

year  ending  June  80,  187B,  states  tliat,  in  that  signals  displayed,  98'B  per  cent,  have  been  af- 

jear,  9,STS  such  signals  had  been  displayed  in  terward  reported  as  jostifled.     According  to 

anticipation  of  06  dangerous  storms  assailing  the  roles  of  the  office,  a  signal  is  set  down  as 

the  lue  aud  ocean  coasts  of  the  United  States ;  not  juatilied  nuleas  it  is  shJawn  after  the  dia- 
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play  that  storm-windB  exoeeding  twenty-fiye  for  using  %  it  is  hoped  agriculturists  and  per- 
iniles  an  hour  in  velocity  have  oocnrred  at  the  sons  of  ordinary  education  will  find  it  possible 
display-station  or  within  a  radius  of  one  hun-  to  determine  for  themselyes  in  advance  the 
dred  miles.  character  of  the  weather  from  local  indica- 

The  total  number  of  seaports  and  points  on  tions.  At  isolated  places,  where  the  official 
the  lakes  and  seacoasts  where  the  storm-signals  reports  can  not  be  had,  tiie  diligent  practice 
are  hoisted  now  is  one  hundred  and  eleven,  of  such  forecasting  would  probably  in  a  short 
The  points  whence  storm-signals  are  displayed,  time  afford  good  results.  It  is  to  c^i  into  play 
however,  are  only  those  of  the  maritime  mar*  the  intelligence  of  the  popular  mind  and  train 
gins  of  the  field  of  research.  The  network  of  it  in  the  highly  utilitarian  work  of  private 
the  Signal  Service  stations  now  extends  over  prognostications,  as  well  as  to  explain  its  own 
the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  forecasts,  that  the  Signal  Office  issues  a  ^*  6y- 
coasts,  and  the  intervening  territory  from  the  nopsis  "  of  the  weather-data  with  every  buUe- 
Gulf  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  is  in  receipt  tin  of  "  Indications."  That  the  farmer  and  sea- 
of  daily  telegraphic  intelligence  of  the  weather  man  may  know  the  changes  going  on  each 
from  title  Canadian  Dominion  and  its  outlying  day,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  tracing  the  se- 
posts.  The  office  work  is  still  hampered  for  quences  -of  meteorological  phenomena,  the 
want  of  more  stations  in  the  interior  and  North-  **  Synopsis  "  is  invaluable.  Most  of  the  news- 
west  ;  but  it  is  thought  provision  will  ere  long  papers  print  only  the  *^  Indications,"  and  omit 
be  made  for  supplying  them,  as  a  new  trans-  the  **  Synopsis  " — a  practice  to  be  greatly  re- 
continental  telegraph-line  is  carried  from  Min-  gretted.  The  late  Professor  Smee,  F.  R.  S., 
nesota  to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  practical  of  modem 

Suneet  StoHans. — ^In  this  connection  it  may  scientists,  was  much  interested  in  the  storm- 
be  as  well  to  add  that,  besides  the  regular  signals  hoisted  on  the  English  coast  by  Admi- 
Btations  reporting  by  wire  thrice  daily  to  the  ral  Fitzroy.  After  much  personal  intercourse 
office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  "  sunset  sta-  with  the  English  fishermen,  uid  close  inquiry 
tions,"  as  they  have  been  called,  have  also  been  into  the  use  made  of  Fitzroy's  '^  warnings " 
established.  By  careful  study  of  the  condi-  among  the  humble  coasters,  he  recommended 
tion  of  the  sky  at  sunset,  especially  on  the  that  '*the  reasons  for  hoisting  the  signal" 
interior  plateau,  it  was  believed  an  advance  should  be  communicated  to  the  public,  that 
could  be  made  toward  a  simple  method  of  pre-  those  interested  might  study  the  official  wam- 
dicting  the  next  day's  weather,  within  the  grasp  ing  in  its  local  applications.  The  Signal  Ser- 
of  any  unscientific  but  intelligent  observer.  The  vice  has  always  encouraffed  the  private  study 
observers  at  the  sunset  stations  note  whether  and  inteUigent  local  appfication  of  its  press  re- 
the  western  sky  at  the  precise  time  of  sunset  is  porta,  and  expects  those  who  use  them  to  con- 
^*fair,"  **foul,"  or  *' doubtful,"  and  from  these  suit  their  own  barometers  and  other  instm- 
observations  with  others  (instrumental)  they  ments,  and  to  examine  the  local  signs  of  the 
make  predictions  for  the  ensuing  day.  Some  weather,  as  clouds,  etc,  with  the  view  of  giv- 
of  these  observations  are  roughly  spectroscopic,  ing  greater  efficacy  to  its  necessarily  brief  tele- 
the  sunset  report  being  based  in  part  on  such  grams.  Its  plan  is,  not  to  deliver  oracular  and 
different  appearances  of  tlie  sun  and  the  effects  donatio  statements  to  the  people,  but  to 
produced  by  his  rays  as  are  caused  by  their  guide  them  rather  to  meteorological  knowledge 
passage  through  differently  conditioned  atmos-  as  it  is  daily  needed. 

pherio  media.    The  sergeants  of  the  Signal       In  the  execution  of  the  last-named  plan,  the 

Corps  practiced  in  this  kind  of  forecasting  have  **  Daily  Graphic  "  of  New  York  publishes  every 

acquired  considerable  skill  and  accuracy  in  pre-  twenty-four  hours  a  reproduction  of  the  Sig- 

determining  the  local  weather-changes;  toeir  nal  Service  weather-map,  showing  the  cyclonic 

forecasts,  as  computed  in  the  Chief  Signal  Of-  anti-cyclonic,  thermometric,  wind,  rainfall,  and 

fice,  having  reached  a  percentage  of  62*6  of  cor  other  conditions  prevailing  over  the  counUy  at 

rectness  for  trans-Mississippi  districts,  where  the  time  of  going  to  press.    These  charts,  ac- 

the  meteorological  conditions  are  most  con-  cording  to  a  plan  devised  by  Lieutenant  H.  H. 

stant,  and  81*6  for  the  region  east  of  the  Mis-  C.  Dun  woody.  Acting  Signed  Officer  and  Assis- 

sissippi  VaUey.    '^  There  can  be  no  reason,"  tant,  are  transmitted  from  the  Washington  of- 

says  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  *'  why  any  Intel-  fice  by  telegraph.     By  this  ingenious  device, 

ligent  farmer,  supplied  with  the  necessary  sim-  it  is  found  not  difficult  to  transmit  to  any  city 

pie  instruments,  nabituated  to  similar  observa-  reached  by  telegraph — and  by  the  common  tele- 

tions,  and  furnished  with  data,  should  fail  to  graphic  instrument— such  data  prepared  in  Uie 

attain  an  equal  accuracy."  Chief  Signal  Office  as  will  enable  any  newspa- 

Private  Forecasts. — To  facilitate  such  private  per  to  reproduce  on  its  pages  the  official  weath- 
forecastin^especially  by  the  agriculturists  of  er-map  for  the  current  period.  Thus,  the  Sig- 
the  great  West  and  the  interior  plateau,  the  nal  Service  weather-map  for  1  ▲.  m.  of  any 
Chief  Signal  Officer  has  caused  to  be  pre-  day,  precisely  as  charted  then  in  the  Washing- 
pared  the  **  Weather  -  Case,"  or  **  Farmer^s  ton  office,  can  be  telegraphed  to  Boston,  Chi- 
Weather-Indicator,"  before  mentioned.  This  cago,  St.  Ix)uis,  Indianapolis,  or  any  otiier  oity, 
instrument  is  very  simple,  and  when  thorough-  and  published,  in  any  size  the  editors  may 
ly  tested,  and  by  aid  of  the  accompanying  rules  prefer,  in  the  papers  priuted  that  tncming ! 
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The  Bdoptioa  of  this  oiAthod  of  popnluiBng  popnlu  eya  with  the  behavior  and  nurcb  c 

and  disseminating  weather-knowledge,  while  atmoapberic  phenomena, 
the  publlo  interest  in  the  data  is  fresh,  will        To  an  untatored  eye,  it  maj  seem  trivial  to 

vastl7  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Serrioe  in  all  dwell  npon  a  -■-...  ,    . 

ieetiooa  of  the  conntr^,  and  fandliarixe  the  metric  and  c 


rilj  glanoed  at  on  the  weather-map :  bntamo-  Signal  SenUt  TnttrvmmU. — The  necesdt; 

ment's  reflection  ehowa  the  importance  of  ao-  for  aooarate  obserTationa  in  a  system  of  weath- 

eoraoj.    A  fall  of  only  one  U«.t\  of  an  inch  in  er-telegraphy  brinfts  ns  to  speak  of  the  instra- 

the  barometer,  trifling  as  it  appears  to  tie,  iadi-  menta  employed  by  the  Signsl  Bervioe  Oorpa. 

oatea  the  presence  of  an  enonnons  force.    The  These  bare  tteen  selected  from  the  beet  models 

normal  atmospheric  pressare,  which  Is  only  16  known,  and  mbjeoted  to  eiperimental  tests  to 

ponnda  apon  a  square  inch,  is  S,tW  pomids  perfect  their  registrations.    Every  barometer, 

npoa  a  square  foot,  and  this  amonata  to  abont  thermometer,  or  other  iostmment  used  at  the 

80jCHiO,000  tons  npon  every  sqaare  mile.    With  atatioas  nndergoes  thoroagh  comparison  with 

thia  preasnre  the  colamn  of  mercury  in  the  the  hiftheat  standards  before  it  is  sent  out  from 

barometric  tabe  is  SO'OO  inches  high.    When,  the  offloe  of  the  Cliief  Signal  Officer,  in  which 

therefore.  It  falls  to  2S'0O  iocbes  only,  as  any  there  is  a  large  apartment  devoted  to  the  work 

one  may  oaloolate,  over  100,000  tons  of  pres-  of  instrnmontal  meteorology,  known  as  "the 

anreare  liftedup  and  removed  fivmeveryaqnare  instrament  and  model  room." 

tnile  over  wbion  the  diminntion  of  pressure  ez-  The  barometer  is  the  great  dependence  of  the 

tends.    Conversely,  if  the  barometer  registers  meteorologist,  and  apon  its  faithful  nccaracy  in 

on  its  scale  so  small  an  incresee  of  pressare  as  registering  the  snbtiie  yet  momentons  changes 

one  tenth  of  an  inch,  it  indicates  the  arrival  of  atmospheric  pressure  he  mast  chiefly  rely, 

of  a  new  mechaoical  power  exerting  an  addi-  It  measares  the  weight,  at  the  spot  where  it  ia 

tlonal  force  of  100,000  tons  weight  to  the  sqaare  located,  of  a  column  of  air  having  a  diameter 

mile.     Such  mlnate  but  common  barometric  equal  to  that  of  its  own  tube.    It  has  t)eeD  in 

cbaagea,  representing  forces  of  great  moment  ase  since  the  beginnina  of  the  eighteenth  oen- 

in  the  operation  of  the  atmospheric  macliinery,  taT7;  but  not  antil  1868,  when  Adle  oonstmct- 

must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  deductions  of  ed  a  marine  barometer,  did  it  accomplish  jti 

practical  meteorology.    But  withoat  the  weath-  work  satisfactorily.     Foriin's  barometer,  how- 

er-map  of  simultaneous  observations  the  pres-  ever,  became  the  most  satisfactory  for  ttatumi, 

enoe  and  inflaenoe  of  such  changes  can  not  be  since  it  has  the  best  cistern  (having  a  flexible 

dstected  and  estimated.  base  with  a  glass  cylinder),  gets  rid  of  soma 
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errors,  and  it  oompftctl^  put  together.  This 
barometer,  as  efterward  ImproTed  by  the  Eew 
ObMrTAtOTT,  aod  brought  to  the  biKbeat  ttao- 
dtrd  of  effeetireneM  b;  Mr.  James  Green  of 
New  York,  is  the  one  nsed  bj  the  Signal  Office 
at  all  its  stations  tor  obtaining  tbe  t«legr(tph>o 
data.    The  inatmment  is  kept  in  a  room  of  as 


nnlform  a  temperature  as  praotioable,  and  In  a 
vertioallj  sospended  wooden  box  whioh  can  ha 
dosed  when  tbe  obeerrer  is  not  taking  obser- 
vations. For  pQrposes  of  oomparison  and  the 
detection  of  anj  error,  as  well  as  to  have  s 
substitute  in  oase  of  accident,  two  barometers 
are  sapplied  to  each  station.  Gacb  instrument 
after  it  comes  from  the  maker's  hands  is  sub- 
Jected  to  the  Signal  Office  tests,  and  the  resid- 
nal  errors  are  determined  bj  comparison  with 
the  great  standard  barometer  kept  at  the  office, 
when  a  certiSoate  of  corrections  is  made  ont 
and  attached  totheinstmment;  itnowbeoomea 
a  ttandard  itself.  Its  readings  ma;  deviste  to 
a  Tery  slight  extent  from  those  of  the  "  regula- 
tor " ;  but  such  deviatioDS  being  known  to  a 
thoasandth  part  of  an  inch,  allowanco  is  made 
for  them  whenever  the  observer  makes  his  ba- 
rometric report.  As  the  elevation  ot  the  ba- 
rometer above  sea-level  is  determined  for  each 
station,  the  proper  correction  for  that  is  also 
applied  at  each  reading. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  tlie  location,  correc- 
tion, and  reading  of  the  Service  thermometers, 
whioh  are  of  the  highest  standard.  The  infitru- 
ment  is  placed  in  the  open  sir,  so  situated  that  it 
will  be  always  in  the  shade  and  yet  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air  aronod,  bnt  exposed  to  no 
currents  of  air,  and  beyond  the  inSaence  of 


any  artificial  beat   Itssorface  is  also  oarefbUy 
protected  and  f^«ed  frtaa  rain  or  moistnre  of 
any  kind,  and  its  bulb  so  plawd  as  to  have  no 
contact  with  the  metallic  seale  or  back.   Every 
tbennometer  sent  ont  to  a  signal-statioii  tmder- 
eoes  several   previous  omoial  tests,   and  is 
brought  np  to  the  standard  kept  in  the  instrn- 
tnent-room    of  tbe  central  office,  where 
every  error  b  corrected  and  recorded,  and 
the  obaraoter  of  tbe  instrament  folly  stu- 
died.    The  mazimmn  and  minimnm  ther- 
mometers   are   likewise  tested,   and   the 
■lightest  variations  from  the  standard  in- 
stmmenta  detenniued    by  probwited  ex- 
perimentation, to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
office,  before  they  are  issned  to  the  ob- 
aervers.     These  instmmeots,  by  constant 
and  minnt«  inspection  of  an  officer  detailed 
to  visit  all  the  statioDH,  as  also  by  the  rigid 
somdny  of  the  observers  themselvea,  are 
kept  op  to  tbe  highest  |>oiut  of  accoracy 
ana  precision.    In  the  inatnmienl-ro<Hn  of 
Uie  Washington  office,  1,106  meteorolopoal 
Instroments  were  last  year  oareMly  oom- 
pared  with  the  "  official  standarda,"  and 
968  were  issned  to  the  stations. 

The  run-gange  employed  is  also  coo- 
etrnoted  with  the  utmost  prednon,  to  reg- 
ister the  smoont  of  precipitation  to  inches 
and  tenths  of  an  inch.    This  instrument 
is   placed  with  tbe  tep  at  least  twelve 
inches  from  the  groand,  and  where  it  will 
not  be  a&ected  by  local  peculiarities  ta 
obstmctions  from  any  object  near  by,  sc 
that  the  rain  as  it  descends  from  tbe  donds 
may  be  fblly  canght  and  measnred.    It  is 
fixed  firmly  in  a  vertfoal  posititm,  and  be- 
yond tbe  risk  of  being  tampered  with  by  nn- 
anthorized  hands.    The  rain-water  collecting 
init  is  measnred  by  amea8nriDg-rod,gradaat«d 
to  inches  and  tenths  of  inohea ;  snow  is  mdted 
and  then  measured  in  the  same  way. 

The  wind-velocity  measurer  or  ananovuttr, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  lias  been  found 
the  most  satisfactory,  is  that  of  Hobinson.  It 
consists  of  four  hemispherical  cnps  revalviiig 
in  a  horizontal  plane  and  commonicating  tbev 
motion  to  a  vertical  abaft  or  axis  In  whatever 
direction  the  wind  blows,  these  cnps  will  al- 
ways be  driven  round  with  their  convex  sides 
foremost,  since  tbe  air  presses  with  more  efiect 
into  the  cnps  than  on  their  exterioia.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  velocity  of  the  caps 
in  dl  cases  equals  one  third  of  that  with  which 
the  wind  blows,  no  matter  from  what  point  of 
the  compass  it  comes;  and  that  thtH  relation 
between  tbe  vdocity  of  the  cups  and  that  <>f 
the  winds  is  independent  of  tbe  size  of  tbe  in- 
strumenL  Byan  arrangementofbeveledwbeels 
every  revolntiou  of  the  cups  b  made,  through 
tbe  sbait,  te  revolve  a  norizontal  cylinder, 
carrying  a  pencil,  which  niarlis  00  prepared 
paper  the  totd  nomber  of  revolntlnns  msde 
by  the  caps.  As  the  distance  traveled  by  the 
cii[>s  is  three  times  tliat  traveled  by  the  wind, 
the  vdocity  of  the  latter  can  be  ea:^y  deduced. 
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The  importaiiM  of  aoonrate  anemometen  was 
recently  illustrated  in  the  storm  whioh  oyer- 
whelmed  the  Tay  Bridge  in  Scotland,  carrying 
a  passenger-train  into  the  tempest-lashed  Firth 
with  instant  and  total  destmotion ;  an  accident 
whioh,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  wonld  never 
have  ocoarred  had  the  bridge-constmotors  and 
railway  authorities  possessed  anemometrio  in- 
struments showing  the  real  Telocity  and  force 
of  the  gale.  In  some  American  storms  the 
wind  has  been  found  to  blow  with  the  tre- 
mendous Telocity  of  from  100  to  188  miles  per 
hour ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  or  frame  an 
anemometer  which,  while  delicate  enough  to 
register  small  disturbances,  wUl  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  force  of  such  hurricanes. 
But  the  experiments  of  the  Signal  Service,  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  to  some  instrumental  improve- 
ments in  this  direction. 

But  the  great  question,  as  respects  instru- 
ments, with  which  the  Si^ial  Service  has  been 
concerned,  is  to  obtain  barometers,  thermom- 
eters, etc.,  which  will  be  self-recording,  and 
give  without  manipulation  continuous,  exact, 
and  graphic  registers  of  the  atmospheric  fluc- 
tuations. Numerous  ingenious  contrivances  of 
this  kind*-as  Hough's  electric  meteorograph 


and  printing  barometer.  Wild's 
barometer,  and  Gibbon's  baro- 
graph— ^have  been. for  years 
under  careful  testing  by  the 
office,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing forms  adapted  to  general 
use  on  stations,  and  also  to 
obtain  an  instrument  so  fitted 
with  apparatus  and  electrio 
wires  attached  that  its  action 
at  a  remote  point  may  be  auto- 
matically  rc^stered  on  paper 
in  the  Washington  office.  Al- 
though much  has  been  done 
to  settie  this  question,  it  is  yet 
unsolved,  and  it  awaits  further 
experimentation. 

The  IntemaHanal  Weather 
8eniee.-^Tlaa  novel  and  vast 
extension  of  the  national  work 
done  by  the  United  States 
weather  service  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  practical  re- 
sult of  the  development  of 
modern  meteorology.  Pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  ^*  simultaneous '' 
weather -reports  by  Gieneral 
Myer  in  1870,  no  observations 
were  taken  in  any  oountry 
that  could  be  strictiy  called 
synchronous,  suitable  for  the 
preparation  of  synoptic  wea- 
ther-charts, or  uuLt  could  be 
regarded  as  strictiy  inter-com- 
parable ;  but,  in  each  country 
where  weather -reports  on  a 
large  scale  were  made,  they 
were  prepared  from  daily  ol^ 
servations  made  at  moments  of  time  more  or  less 
widely  separated.  Under  the  old  observational 
methods,  concert  among  the  nations  in  meteo- 
rological work  was  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Not  until  the  new  method  of  simulta- 
neous observations  had  been  put  to  the  test,  and 
a  feasible  system  devised  in  which  all  nations 
could  cooperate,  was  it  possible  to  combine 
their  investigstions  of  the  weather  into  one 
grand  and  uniform  scheme,  for  the  purpose  of 
olMcrving  the  atrial  envelope  of  the  globe  as  a 
unit  To  do  this  required  not  only  a  uniform- 
ity in  the  instruments  employed,  but  also  a 
simultaneity  in  the  hours  for  reading  the  instru- 
ments; that  is,  that  weather-observers  all  round 
the  globe  should  take  their  observations  at  one 
and  the  eame  fixed  moment  of  phyeieal  time. 
The  organization  and  successful  working  of  a 
weather  bureau  upon  such  a  simultaneous  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  prepared  the  way, 
however,  for  an  international  weather  service. 
Accordingly,  when  in  September,  1878,  an  In- 
ternational Meteorological  Oongress  was  con- 
vened at  Vienna — an  assemblage  composed  of 
the  official  heads  of  the  meteorological  bureaus 
of  the  different  powers — an  original  proposi- 
tion was  made  by  General  Myer,  as  the  Chief 
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Signal  OfSoer  of  the  United  States  Army,  look-  began  the  daily  publication  of  a  graphic  synop- 
ing  toward  a  world-wide  scheme  of  weather-  tic  **  International  Weather-Map."  This  chart 
research.  .  General  Myer's  proposition  was  to  coyers  the  whole  international  network  of  ob- 
this  effect:  **That  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view  servations,  and  is  the  sapplementand  key  to  the 
to  their  exchange,  that  at  least  one  oniform  ob-  daily  boUetin,  both  being  based  on  the  same 
senration,  of  snch  character  as  to  be  suited  for  data,  and  both  of  the  same  date.  The  **  Intema- 
the  preparation  of  synoptic  charts,  be  taken  tional  Weather-Map  of  Simaltaneons  Observn- 
and  recorded  daily  at  as  many  stations  as  prao-  tions  "  (see  map  opposite)  exhibits  the  aerial 
ticable  throughout  the  world."  The  author  of  phenomena  as  they  actually  existed  all  around 
this  proposition  had  in  his  report  to  the  United  the  earth  at  a  fixed  moment  of  time :  it  is,  so 
States  Congress  in  1872  expressed  a  desire  for  to  speak,  a  photograph  of  the  atmospneric  ma- 
such  a  cosmopolitan  work — **  a  grand  chain  of  chinery,  picturing  its  varied  movements  and 
interchanged  international  reports,  destined  delineating  its  component  parts  and  elements, 
with  a  higher  civilization  to  bind  together  the  so  as  to  represent  it  as  a  irAo^d^the  desidera- 
signal  services  of  the  world  '^ ;  and  the  Vienna  tam  of  science  in  all  ages.  In  carrying  out 
conference  now  responded  to  his  overture  with  this  international  cooperative  enterprise,  the 
alacrity;  As  well  might  the  United  States  or  Signal  Ofi&ce,  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Great  jBritain  seek  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  Navy,  receives  the  daily  simultaneous  re- 
the  Gulf  Stream  by  surveying  only  that  por-  ports  from  all  vessels  of  the  United  States 
tion  of  the  great  ocean-current  which  impinges  Navy,  and  has  the  cooperation  of  the  Pacific 
on  its  own  shores,  leaving  unobserved  its  Mail  Steamship  Company's  vessels,  as  also  that 
sources  in  the  equatorial  Atlantic  and  its  of  the  White  Star  line,  the  Occidental  and 
northeastward  defiection  from  Newfoundland,  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  the  North  Ger- 
as  to  expect  to  master  the  mysteries  of  the  at-  man  Lloyd,  the  American  Steamship  Company, 
mospheric  ocean  by  studying  only  the  winds  the  Red  Star  Line,  the  Allan  Line  of  steamers, 
and  storms  which  sweep  over  its  own  national  and  others,  whose  contributions  swell  the  daily 
bounds.  The  atmosphere  is  a  unit^  and  to  be  international  reporta  to  over  five  hundred  in 
understood  must  be  studied  as  a  unit.  The  number.  The  daily  bulletins  and  charts  pre- 
storms  which  pass  over  us  all  have  their  "  po-  pared  from  the  collective  data  are  mailed  to 
lar ''  and  "  eqaatorial  ^'  air-currents ;  and,  to  every  cooperating  seaman  and  civilian  observer 
comprehend  the  forces  which  conspire  to  make  without  charge,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  Ids 
a  single  cyclone,  we  must  extend  our  hivesti-  service  to  science,  and  constitate  in  thensdlves 
gations  far  beyond  our  own  territorial  limits.  an  invaluable  meteorological  library.  In  the 
The  adoption  of  General  Myer^s  proposition  cases  of  all  maritime  observers,  the  Signal 
by  the  Vienna  Congress,  and  Uie  courteous  co-  Office  bears  all  expenses  for  forms,  postage, 
operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  leading  gov-  etc. ;  and  when  necessary  it  famishes  tne  ship- 
emments  of  Europe,  soon  enabled  him  to  col-  master  with  the  requisite  instruments.  The 
leot  materials  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  number  of  observations  now  made  by  separate 
international  research.  Rapidly  expanding  in  vessels  at  sea  is  122,  and  all  ocean-going  ves- 
1874,  the  exchange  of  simultaneous  reports  be-  sels  are  requested  to  embark  in  this  system  of 
came  numerous  enough  to  admit  of  making  research.  As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  op- 
a  daily  '^  International  Weather  Bulletin  and  portunities  which  a  vessel  at  sea  has  for  aiding 
Chart  ** ;  and  on  July  1, 1876,  the  Signal  Office  in  this  meteorological  work,  it  may  be  men- 
at  Washington  commenced  the  daily  publica-  tioned  that  the  steamship  Faraday,  when  laying 
tion  of  the  *'  International  Bulletin,^'  presenting  the  last  Atlantic  cable,  encountered  a  severe 
the  tabalated  results  of  simultaneous  weather-  cyclone  in  mid-ocean,  which,  without  heaving 
observations  from  all  the  cooperating  nations  to,  she  reported  by  her  telegraphic  wire  to 
and  from  the  oceans.  These  reports  are  in-  Europe,  noting  the  succesrive  changes  of  wind 
tended  to  cover  the  combined  territorial  ex-  as  the  different  quadrants  of  the  storm  passed 
tent  of  Algiers,  Australasia,  Austria,  Belgi-  over  her;  thus  indicating  to  those  on  land  the 
um.  Central  America,  China,  Denmark,  France,  direction  and  progressive  velocity  of  the  gale, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Greenland,  so  that  they  could  calculate  the  time  and  lo- 
India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Moroc-  cality  at  which  it  would  strike  upon  the  Euro- 
co,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Rus-  pean  coasts.  If,  as  General  Myer  holds,  it  is 
sia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  Tui-  practicable  to  establish  floating  stations  in  mid- 
key,  JSritish  North  America,  the  United  States,  Atlantic,  connected  by  cable  with  the  conti- 
tlie  Azores,  Malta,  Mauritius,  the  Sandwich  nent,  the  reports  from  snch  posts  would  be  of 
Islands,  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  incalculable  valae  to  British  and  continental 
West  Indies,  so  far  as  tbey  have  been  placed  meteorologists  in  making  out  their  daDy  weath- 
nnder  meteorological  surveillance;  ana  also  er-forecasts  and  ordering  storm- warnings  for 
the  great  ocean -hif?h ways,  from  which  the  their  seaports. 

ships  of  all  flags  take  observations  while  en  The  United  States  is  the  geographical  thea- 
toute  from  port  to  port.  tre  upon  which  cyclopean  atrial  forces  of  arc- 
As  early  as  July  1, 1878,  in  connection  with  tic,  tropic,  and  Pacific  origin  play  their  mighty 
the  daily'*  International  Balletin**  issued  by  parts  in  the  ceaseless  conflict,  the  vicissitudes 
the  Washington  Signal  Office,  General  Myer  of  which  give  us  the  alternations  and  extremes 
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of  b«at  uid  cold,  drontfht  and  preoipitfttion.  w«  ara  ever  to  learn  the  seoroti  of  oar  na- 

The  iseoe  from  theSlgnal  Office  of  the  "inter-  tiooal  meteorology.   The  proposition  of  Oea- 

natiooal  Map  of  the  Northern  Hemiipbere  "  has  era)  Myer  at  Vienna,  in  1878,  naving  that  end 

wtdelj  extended  the  field  of  view.    Profeasor  in  view,  wag  that  observationa  be  taken  dwij 

Loomi8,Profeasor  Henry,  and  man  J  other  soiea-  and  aimnltaDeoDslj  at  as  many  etationa    aa 

tistahad  pointedonttheneoeeaitjforextending  practicable  ''thronKhont  the  wobu>."    A  re- 

the  scope  of  the  Signal  Service  obserrations  oent  meteorologioal  oonferonoe  at  Hambarg 

beyond  the  national  territoriai  boandaiiea,  if  reoommended  a  ooooert  ei  all  natiMis  &>r 


(I^nia  UTOW  ihovi  dInotiM  of  tM  protmi :  mutU  irowi  ibow  tti  vliid*.) 

E luting  a  cordon  of  weather  obMrvatoriea  in  operate  with  tbe  Signal  Office  in  ita  intema- 

igh  northern  and  aoathern  latitodea  aronnd  tional  research.    To  aid  ahipmastera  of  every 

tbe  polea.    Indeed,  there  ia  aoaroely  a  prob-  flag  in  keeping  their  instromeDta  correct,  the 

lem  relating  to  the  physical  geography  and  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  alM  placed  ataudard 

meteorology  of  oar  own  oonntry  which  can  barometera  at  the  porta  of  New  York,  San 

be  fnlly  solved  without  reoonrse  to  more  ex-  FranoJeoo,  and  elsewhere,  for  reference  and 

tended  investigatioas  oataide  of    the  United  oompariaon.    Withoot  peonniary  charge  to  for 

Statea.    The  international  weather  eervioe,  we  eign  or  Amerloaii  shipo,  their  barometers,  on 

may  therefore  say,  is  the  great  hope  of  the  appUeation  to  the  signal  offioea  at  these  ports, 

meteorology  of  the  fntnre.  are  oarefolty  tested,  adjusted,  and  corrected  for 

In  addition  to  the  daily  international  charts  effective  nse  at  sea. 

EaUished  by  the  Ohief  Signal  Officer,  be  has        With  the  extension  and  collation  of  the  In- 

ogMatbo'iuaeotmonthlvinttmationalehartt  temational  weather-reporta,  we  may  hope,  aa 

of  the  northern  bemispnere,  displaying  tbe  General  Myer  has  said,  that  "  the  qnestions  as 

monthly  ocean-storm  tracks,  the  average  lines  to  the  traiulationa  of  atorms  from  oontinent  to 

of  eqou  barometric  preasnre,  the  wind-zones,  continent,  and  of  tbe  times  and  directions  they 

laothermals,  etc.    These  charts  are  pnbUshed  msy  take  to  snch  movements ;  the  movement 

In  the  "  Monthly  Weather  Review,"  a  Jonmal  of  areaa  of  high  and  low  barometer ;  the  con- 

lent  to  all  observers,  on  land  and  sea,  who  co-  ditions  of  temperatiu-e,  pressare,  etc.,  existing 
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aroond  the  earth  at  a  fixed  instant  of  time;  as  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  passing  ships,  or  to 
well  as  questions  of  climatology  and  others  convey  to  him  any  fiscts  which  may  be  of  use 
bearing  npon  the  prediction  of  weather-changes  to  the  Washington  office.  The  telemphic 
far  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  these  wires  connect  each  station  with  the  War  De- 
changes  happen,  or  queries  as  to  the  character  partment.  The  weather  reports  and  observa- 
of  coming  seasons,  may  be  settled/'  If  the  tions  on  the  indications  of  Uie  sea  thus  ob- 
Signal  Service  undertook  no  other  duty,  but,  tained  are  often  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
discarding  prognostications,  limited  its  scope  Washington  office  in  its  work  of  preannouneing 
of  researches  to  this  international  collection  of  the  force,  direction,  and  velocity  of  the  great 
materials  for  the  constmetlon  of  the  sciences  hvrrieanes  irom  the  W«it  Indies,  which  im- 
of  meteorology  and  climatology,  it  is  not  too  pinge  upon  our  Atlantic  seabouid  and  sweep 
much  to  say  that  the  harvest  of  observational  the  sail* whitened  waters^on  the  eastern  side  of 
data  thus  garnered  would  ultimately  be  worth  the  United  States.  • 

all  the  labor  and  expense  the- Service  has  cost       As  an  ilinstration  of  this,  it  tnay  suffice  to 

the  Government.    But,  to  seoure  such  results,  note  the  ocean  wndiU^ni  which  the  Coast  Sig- 

It  can  not  be  toa  widely  or  urgently  indst^i  nal  Service  tek^prapfas  to  the  Chief  Signal  Of- 

on   that   navigators,  ship-owners,  steamship  fice  thrice  daily,  and  oftener  if  need  be.    It 

companies,  and  all  naval  officers  should  nse  has  long  been  Imown  by  meteorologists  that 

their  earnest  efforts  and  influence  to  obtain  marine  cyclones  foreannounce  their  movements 

simultaneons  weather-reports  from  all  sea-go-  by  a  storm-wave  formed  in  the  central  part  of 

ing  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.    Tlie  ablest  the  barometric  depression,  where,  the  attenua- 

scientific  journal  of  Great  Britain,  ^*  Nature,"  tion  of  the  atmosphere  being  mudi  greater  than 

recently  said  that  it  ^  earnestly  hopes  that  the  on  the  outer  circles,  the  dreumferential  pres- 

navies  and  the  mercantile  vessels  of  all  nations  sure  serves  to  head  up  the  water  of  the  sea. 

will  soon  join  in  carrying  out  this  magnificent  ^  When  living  on  the  Bermuda  Islands,"  says 

scheme  of  observations^  originated  by  the  Amer-  General    Reid,  the  eminent   investigator   of 

icans  in  1878,  and  since  then  further  developed  storm-phenomena,  ^^  I  was  frequently  interest- 

and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  greatest  abil-  ed  by  observing  the  change  of  direction. in  the 

ity  and  success."    Sentiments  similar  in  efiect  surf  beating  against  their  shores.    A  coming 

were  expressed  at  the  International  Meteoro-  storm  would  roll  its  undulations  so  as  to  break 

logical  Congress  convened  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  upon  the  south  and  southwest  side  of  these  At- 

April,  1879.  lantic  islands ;  and,  as  gales  proceeded  north- 

The  Coast  Signal  Seniee  is  another  inipor-  ward,  the  sea  was  seen  breaking  on  their  north- 
tant  arm  of  the  organization.  By  act  of  Con-  em  reefs."  The  ^^  cyclone-rollers,"  as  Pidding- 
gress,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to  ton  observed,  may  be  ^^felt  at  a  great  distance 
establish  signal  stations  at  the  lighthouses  and  from  storms " ;  end,  as  he  shows,  even  a  ship 
life-saving  stations  on  the  lakes  and  seacoasts,  far  out  at  sea,  if  her  commander  will  carefully 
and  to  connect  these  signal  stations  with  tele-  note  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  may  be  forewarned 
graph-lines,  to  be  constmeted,  muntained,  and  of  an  approaching  gale.  Both  of  these  inves- 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Sig-  tigators  give  abundant  evidence  that  the  pecu- 
nal  Officer  of  the  Army ;  and  the  use  made  ot  liar  ocean-swell  "  is  often  felt  at  10*  or  15^ 
the  life-saving  stations  is  subject  to  such  reg-  (600  to  900  miles)  of  distance  "  from  the  tem- 
ulations  as  are  fixed  upon  by  the  Chief  Signal  pest.  In  the  summer  of  1878,  when  the  great 
OfHcer,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Sec-  August  hurricane  which  so  furiously  assailed 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  By  this  codperative  and  wrecked  several  hundred  sail,  was  still 
arrangement,  the  Signal  Service  has  become  a  passing  over  the  Bermudas,  its  long  dead  swell 
valuable  if  not  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  was  outrunning  its  center  by  600  miles,  driv- 
the  sister  ser>'ice8  with  which  it  connects,  and  ing  in  the  bathers  at  Long  Branch  and  pour- 
shares  very  materially  in  the  labors  and  re-  ing  into  New  York  Bay.  The  steamer  Albe- 
sponsibilities  especially  of  the  Life- Saving  Ser-  marie  encountered  its  forerunning  wave  on  hei 
vice.  voyage  from  Halifax  to  the  Bermudas;  and, 

The  coast  signal  stations  aim  to  warn  vessels  though  the  morning  was  fair,  suspecting  dan- 

within  signaling  distance  of  the  approach  of  ger,  the  vessel  was  hove  to  for  a  few  hours  to 

storms,  and  to  give  the  life-saving  stations  examine  the  swell.    Concluding  that  the  hur- 

quick  notice  of  marine  disasters  calling  for  ricane  was  advancing  directly  upon  him,  her 

rescue,  as  also  to  furnish  any  intelligence  to  captain  changed  his  course  from  southerly  to 

the  latter,  or  to  the  lighthouses,  which  may  westerly,  and  by  a  slight  detour  eluded  the 

insure  their  more  efficient  working.    Connect-  gale.    As  one  by  one,  yet  all  independently, 

ed  by  wire  or  submarine  cable,  as  all  the  sifmal  the  coast  signal  observers  on  any  day  telegraph 

stations  on  the  coast  are,  from  Sandy  Hook,  to  the  central  office  the  same  significant  tid- 

N.  J.,  to  Sinithville,  K.  C,  and  connected  simi-  ings  of  the  ocean-indications  of  an  Atlantic 

larly  with  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  gale—the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  swell — 

at  Washington,  whence  they  are  kept  advised  their  concurrent  observations  often  present  un- 

of  any  change  in  the  meteorological  status,  they  mistakable  proofs  of  the  presenee,  course,  and 

are  thus  enabled,  from  their  full  ocean  view,  progressive  rate  of  these  menacing  meteors, 

to  communicate  directly  any  warnings  from  The  intelligence  thus  afforded  is   indispeu- 
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■able   to    the   itonn  -  warning  and  weather*  s(t«r  gome  dayfl'  labor-  bat  meantima  thre« 

prediotioa  work  of  the  Washington  aatboritiea.  other  veasela,  in  a  seoond  storm  (of  the  2Stb), 

Bat,  apart  from  the  meteorologioal  value  of  vera  itronded  within  a  mile  of  her.    Sergeant 

SQch  a  Ooaat  Signal  Service,  iti  inoidental  cod-  Stein  again  telegraphed  the  wreckers  at  Nor- 

tribntioDs  to  the  lif^^aving  Btattons  have  ol-  folk  for  aid.    He  ascertained  the  name  of  the 

readf  proved  of  tbe  greateat  asBistanoe.    Oo  bark  in  greatest  peril  to  be  the  Pautzer,  a  Nor- 

tbe  92d  of  Haroh,  18TT,  after  a  severe  storm  wegion  veasel,  and  the  orew  of  the  Life-Saviog 

on  the  middle  Atlantic  ooaat,  Sergeant  William  Service  a  Uttle  later  snooeeded  in  firing  a  life- 

Btein  of  the  Signal  Serriee,  in  charge  of  the  line  over  her  deck.    The  Norwegians  did  not 

Cape  Henrj  station,  diacovered  before  dawn  a  comprehend  its  om  ;  bnt  alter  some  effort  the 

large  veasel  stranded  mi  a  shoal  o£F  Uiat  station,  Signal  Service  officer,  hj  means  of  international 

and  snmmoned  the  wreckers  st  Norfolk  to  signals,  insbuctod  her  orew  to  "  haul  in  on  the 

oome  to  the  resone.     With  the  earliest  light  line,"  and  b;  nine  o'clock  all  the  crew  of  the 

the  Sergeant  diapl^ed  the  "  attention- Bags  "  Pantzer  were  safelj  landed.    In  the  wreoka  of 

of  the  intemaUonal  oode,  with  whiob  every  the  Hteamships  L'&m^que,  Busland,  and  Uu- 

saaooost  signal  station  is  sappUed;   and,  re-  ron  (of  the  United  States  Navy),  the  first  tid- 

oeiving  answer  that  she  was  the  Winchester  of  ings  were  convejed  bj  the  Signal  Service  wire% 

Liverpool,  with  reqneat  for  two  steam-tog*  to  and  through  them  suooor  was  speedily  snm- 

be  sent  to  the  vessel,  he  telegraphed  at  onoe  to  moned.     In  the  cose  of  tlie  Haron,  drifted 

Norfolk  for  wreaking-«teamers.    Before  son-  ashore  near  Eittyhawk,  a  private  of  the  Sig- 

down  active  efforta  were  made  to  aave  the  nal  Service,  A.  T.  Sherwood,  stationed  at  that 

stranded  veaseL    She  was  gotten  off  the  shoal  place,  received  the  first,  intelliganoe  Novemtiar 


98d,  and,  after  telegraphing  to  Washington,  stormj  night  ot  Jannarj  81.  IBTS,  by  another 

hastened  to  the  awful  aoece,  walking  BJxteen  private  solder  of  the  Signal  Corps,  William 

miles  through  the  sand,  and  bronght  fall  re-  Davia,  when  the  Bteamahip  Metropolis,  vith  248 

porta  of  the  siCaatian  to  his  station,  which  soals  on  board,  became  a  total  wreck  twenty 

were  instantly  telegraphed  to  the  Chief  Signal  inilesfromKittyliawk  station.     At  0.55  p.  m.  OH 

Officer.    The  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  that  night  intelligence  of  the  disaster  reached 

the  Life-Saving  Service  were  thns  notified,  and  Kittyhawlt,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  rainntee  prl- 

bj  them  steamers  of  the  navy  and  wrecking  vate  Davis,  carrying  telegraphic  and  signal  ap- 

oompaniea  were  started  to  the  fatal  point  of  paratns,  was  riding  thruogh  the  night  and  storm 

the  shore  on  which  the  Huron  had  gone  to  to  the  scene.    By  4  a.  x.  he  hod  reached  the 

Eieoea.     The  Kittyhawk  oliserver,  immediate-  vessel,  established  hia  telegraph  atation  abreast 

f  on  reoeiving  orders  from  the  Ohlef  Signal  of  her,  opened  communication,  and  forwarded 

Officer,  opened  a  "  wreck-station  "  abreast  of  a  report  to  the  Chief  Signal  Office  at  Waging- 

the  foundered  veasel  before  daylight  ot  the  ton,  and  wa«  pntting  in  motion  all  the  machin- 

25th,  connecting  it  by  a  temporary  telegraph-  eryof  relief  and  snocor  which  the  oonntryoonld 

wire  with  his  station,  and,  working  this  im-  command.    The  observers  of  the  coast  signal 

prorised  station  on  the  open  beach,  while  the  stationa,  whenever  it  is  practioable,  board  ves- 

gale  was  yet  raging,  drew  toward  the  spot  the  sale  that  have  gone  ashore,  and  open  commoni- 

whole  organized  relief  foroe  of  the  Govern-  cation  with  the  land.    An  instance  of  this  may 

ment.    A  diailar  aervice  was  performed  on  the  he  cited  from  the  action  of  private  Harrison  of 
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the  Signal  Corps,  at  Oape  Henry,  when  the  bark 
GioBeppe  Massonue  was  wrecked  near  that  sta- 
tioD,  February  10,  1878.  His  presence  pre- 
vented  the  crew  froiu  deserting  their  ship, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  wrecking  steam- 
ers, was  subsequently  saved.  Other  instances 
of  boiurding  vessels  could  be  cited,  as  those  of 
the  Italian  bark  Francesco  Bellagambaand  the 
British  steamship  Antonio,  both  boarded  by 
Signal  Service  men  who  afterward  kept  np 
signal  conversation  with  the  shore  nntil  the 
ships  were  saved.  But  these  cases  will  suffice 
to  show  the  immense  share  the  Ooast  Signal 
Service  has  in  the  results  announced  bv  the 
Life-Saving  Service.  Without  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice cooperation,  the  latter  would  often,  in 
emergencies  that  arise,  be  powerless  to  com- 
mand the  needed  help,  as  well  ss  to  communi- 
cate with  stranded  vessels.  For  tlie  latter  ser- 
vice, only  men  drilled  in  signaling  can  avaiL 

So  arranged  is  the  Ooast  Signal  Service,  that 
not  only  are  Its  storm-flags  and  danger- warn- 
ings visible  by  vessels  moving  off  Uie  coasts 
but  even  a  vessel  en  voyage  (say  one  which  is 
bound  from  the  equator  to  New  York),  as  she 
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passes  Cape  Henlopen,  may  inquire  by  signals 
whether  any  hurricane  is  impending;  if  so, 
whether  she  has  time  to  reach  Sandy  Hook 
before  its  arrival,  or  must  take  shelter  behind 
the  Delaware  Breakwater.  Or,  a  vessel  bound 
from  Hew  York  or  any  northern  port  south- 
ward, on  reaching  the  Capes  of  tiie  Delaware, 
can  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  storm  is 
likely  to  strike  her  before  she  can  pass  Oape 
Hatteras,  and  receive  full  advice  by  telegraph 
from  the  Chief  Signal  Office  at  Washington,  in 
a  very  brief  time.  With  adequate  appropria- 
tions, this  Coast  Signal  Service  could  easily  be 
made  of  far  greater  value  to  all  the  shipping 
and  mercantile  interests.  As  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  has  said,  *^  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  possession  of  a  coast  not  covered  by 
seaooast  storm-signal  and  Signal  Service  sta- 
tions, watching  as  sentinels  each  its  own  beat 
of  sea  and  shore,  and  ready  to  summon  aid  by 
electric  wires,  will  be  held  as  much  an  evi- 
dence  of  semi-barbarism,  as  is  now  among  dv- 
Uixed  nations  the  holding  of  any  national  ooast 
without  a  system  of  lighthouse  lights.''  In  Uie 
event  of  war,  with  a  completed  chain  of  coast 
signal  statioDS,  no  part  of  onr  exposed 
sea-front  could  be  threatened  without 
immediate  intelligence  of  the  fact  being 
flashed  to  the  Washington  office  and  all 
along  the  coast,  and  the  defensive  power 
of  the  Government  concentrated  at  the 
point  endangered.  The  chain  of  tele- 
graphic seacoast  stations  at  present  is 
610  miles  long,  stretching  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
The  Si^fiuil  Seniee  Teugraph  iSvftsin, 
oonstructedj  owned,  and  operated  by  the 
Signal  Service,  covers,  however,  a  much 
larger  area  than  the  seaooast  mentioned. 
In  pursuance  of  acts  of  Congress,  this 
service  has  now  completed  in  the  in- 
terior and  upon  the  m>ntier  an  exten- 
sive network  of  telegraphic  lines  for 
oonnecting  military  posts,  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  tne  population  from 
Indian  depredations,  and  the  rendition 
of  meteorological,  military,  and  other 
reports  to  the  Government.  A  total 
length  of  4,000  miles  of  frontier  line  is 
now  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
Signal  Corps.  This  connected  system 
of  telegrapn-lines  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective safeguards  against  Indian  raids 
and  warlike  movements,  rince  it  en- 
ables the  scattered  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  obtain  timely  no- 
tice of  such  movements,  and  to  concen- 
trate quickly  at  any  threatened  point  to 
repel  attack.  The  Indian  strategy  is 
to  pass  between  the  Government  army 
posts  unobserved,  so  that  their  plans 
may  not  be  reported  —  a  very  difficylt 
thing  in  a  region  traversed  by  electric 
wires.  To  break  them  is  to  announce 
their  purpose  and  betray  themselves, 
alarming  the  posts  and  settlements  on 
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both  sides  of  the  break,  and  evoking  spirited  dedaotions,  and  especially  by  reproducing  the 
parsnit  and  severe  punishment  by  the  troops,  data  furnished  in  its  '*  Monthly  Weather  Re- 
As  an  engine  of  dnlization  the  frontier  tele-  view,"  and  in  the  daily  telegraphic  "  Synop- 
graph  rivals  the  railway,  enabling  the  Govern-  sis.*'  lime  and  toil  are  necessary  to  harvest  the 
ment  to  tbronr  an  »gis  of  protection  over  the  fruit  of  seeds  sown ;  but,  as  the  President  of  the 
rapidlyezpanding  wave  of  western  emigration,  American  Geographical  Society,  Chief  Justice 
and  thus  facilitating  no  doubt  the  sale  and  set-  Daly,  has  said,  ^'  Nothiog  in  the  nature  of  sci- 
tlement,  as  well  as  the  material  development,  entific  investigation  by  the  national  Govern- 
of  the  public  lands.  These  Signal  Service  lines  ment  has  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  people, 
are  in  part  self-supporting,  as  they  transmit  not  or  has  been  productive  in  so  short  a  time  of 
only  Government  but  private  telegrams  of  the  such  important  results,  as  the  establishment  of 
oivUian  population,  and  save  the  expense  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau."  like  a  little  army, 
telegraphing  by  other  lines  the  meteorological  however,  which  has  fought  its  way  to  a  corn- 
reports  necessary  for  the  weather -work  at  manding  yet  difficult  position,  its  ranks  must  be 
Washington,  besides  serving  to  convey  a  great  recruit^  and  its  resources  be  augpnented  before 
number  of  official  dispatches  and  correspond-  it  can  push  its  conquests  forward  or  reap  what 
enoe  for  various  departments  of  the  Govern-  it  has  sown. 

ment,  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  trans-  SOUTH  CAROLINA.     By  a  letter  dated 

mitted  at  considerable  cost  on  non-govemmen-  February  24,  1879,  addressed  to  Lieutenant- 

tal  lines  or  sent  by  couriers.  Governor  Simpson  as  acting  Governor,  Wade 

But,  apart  from  all  the  incidental  benefits  Hampton  resigned  his  office  of  Governor  of 

and  economies  wrought  by  this  frontier  tele-  South  Carolina.    On  the  26th  W.  D.  Simpson 

graph  system,  its  value  in  the  scientific  work  was  formally  sworn  in  and  installed  as  Gov- 

of  the  Weather  Bureau  proper  is  felt  to  be  the  emor  of  the  State.  On  the  same  day  Governor 

(greatest.  The  lines  in  Texas  have  made  it  pos-  Simpson  commissioned  Mr.  Hampton  as  United 

sible  to  furnish  weather-reports  daily  on  the  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  which 

coast  of  that  State;  and  those  in  the  Northwest  office  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  at  the 

permit  a  series  of  observations  and  reports  not  November  session  of  1878  had  elected  him  by 

otherwise  attainable,  which  are  of  the  first  a  unanimous  vote. 

importance  for  all  purposes  of  weather-predic-  For  the  rmilar  sesrion  of  1879,  the  Legisla- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  Meager  as  ture  met  at  Columbia  on  November  25th. 
the  data  now  obtainable  from  the  Northwest  On  December  10th  the  two  Houses  convened 
are,  they  are  indispensable  for  the  jprocesses  of  in  joint  assembly  to  elect  an  Associate  Justice 
weather-telegraphy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  the  place  of  A.  C. 
and  lake  region.  To  study  these  momentous  Haskell,  who  at  the  beginning  of  that  month 
meteorological  agencies,  and  to  receive  timely  had  resigned.  The  candidates  were  Samuel 
notice  of  their  arrival  on  the  extreme  'north-  Mc€K>wan  of  Abbeville  and  W.  D.  Wallace  of 
weetem  frontier,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  Union.  Mr.  MoGowan  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
task,  so  far  as  weather-prognostication  goes,  jority  of  three,  the  vote  having  stood  76  and  78 
that  the  Signal  Service  could  pursue.  The  ex-  respectively.  The  Joint  convention  then  pro- 
tension  of  its  telegraphic  and  observational  ceeded  to  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
stations  in  this  direction  would  immensely  en-  tice  of  that  Court  for  six  years.  Henry  Mclver, 
hance  its  general  effectiveness,  and  give  a  fresh  one  of  the  two  Associate  Justices,  was  unani- 
■timulus  to  almost  every  meteorological  inves-  moudy  elected,  having  received  all  of  the  146 
ligation  which  the  Service  is  now  pushing.  votes  then  cast.     On  December  16th  Judge 

The  length  of  Signal  Service  telegraph-lines  Mclver  declined  the  office,  and  the  two  Houses 

in  the  interior  and  on  the  frontier  at  present  is  met  together  again  on  the  18th.     (Governor 

as  follows:  Arizona  Division,  934  miles,  with  Simpson  receiv^  181  votes,  the  whole  number 

17  stations,  from  12  of  which  weather-reports  cast,  and  was  elected.  In  regard  to  the  va- 
are  received  at  Washington ;  New  Mexico  Di-  cancy  of  this  seat  as  occurring  in  1880,  there  is 
vision,  486  miles,  with  12  stations,  from  6  of  a  decided  disagreement  between  its  present 
which  reports  are  daily  received ;  Texas  Di-  occupant,  Chief  Justice  Willard,  and  the  State 
vision,  1,590  miles,  with  28  stations,  25  of  Legislature.  He  was  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
which  toiegraph  full  meteorological  reports  ;  ture  of  1877  upon  tiie  office  becoming  vacant 
the  Northwestern  Division,  921   miles,  with  by  the  death  of  Judge  Moses ;  and  while  the 

18  stations;  and  the  Washington  Territory  Di-  Legislature  of  1879  was  formally  electing  his 
vision,  69  miles,  with  2  stations;  total,  4,000  successor,  he  plainly  declared,  as  he  has  also 
miles,  with  77  stations.  done  since,  that  no  vacancy  of  his  office  is  to 

In  concluding  this  necessarily  much  con-  occur  in  1880;  that  he  was  elected  in  1877  for 

densed  sketoh  of  the  national  weather  service,  the  full  torm  of  six  years ;  that  the  Legislature, 

its  pressing  wants  should  not  be  overlooked,  according  to  the  State  Constitution,  has  no 

No  other  service  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  in-  legal  power  to  elect  his  successor  before  the 

terests  which  it  daily  subserves  for  intelligent  expiration  of  his  sexennial  term ;  and  that  he 

cooperation.    The  public  press  can  do  much  to  is  determined  to  keep  his  seat  after  August  1, 

advance  its  development  by  systematic  republi-  1880,  leaving  to  the  now  elected  Chief  Justice 

cation  and  explanation  of  its  observations  and  the  task  of  dispossessing  him  of  it  on  a  writ  of 

VOL.  xix. — 62    A 
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guo  warranto.  On  the  other  ride,  it  is  stated  gate  to  about  eighteen  million  dollars,  threw  ont 
that  at  the  time  of  his  election  in  1877**  the  six  millions  of  them  altogether,,  and  proposed  as 
understanding  and  intention  of  those  who  elect-  a  compromise  to  recognize  one  half  of  the  re- 
ed him  was  to  elect  him  for  only  the  three  an-  maining  twelve  millions,  or  fifty  cents  in  the 
expired  years  of  the  term  of  Chief  Jastice  Mo-  doUar,  as  valid,  to  be  fonded  and  bear  interest 
ses,  ending  August  1,  1880,"  and  that  he  ac-  payable  at  stated  times  thereafter,  thus  redn- 
oepted  the  position  on  that  understanding.  cing  her  entire  debt  to  about  six  millions.  This 

The  Legislature  of  1879  closed  its  session  on  was  sanctioned  on  her  part  by  a  law  enacted 

December  24th,  having  passed  about  tv^o  hun-  at  that  year's  session,  known  as  the  funding  or 

dred  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  among  which  consolidation  act,  entitled  **  An  act  to  reduce 

are  the  following:  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  for 

**  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  redemp-  the  payment  of  the  same.    Approved  Decem- 

tion  of  forfeited  lands."  her  22,  1878."    This  compromise  was  accepted 

**  A  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  by  the  State's  creditors,  was  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  relating  to  the  executed  during  the  subsequent  years,  and  was 
homestead,  and  providing  for  the  benefits  there-  regarded  generally  as  a  final  settlement.  In 
of  to  be  shared  equally  by  all  classes  of  citi-  1877  the  Legislature  appointed  a  special  corn- 
sens.''  It  provides  for  a  homestead  not  ex-  mittee  '*  to  investigate  the  public  debt  of  the 
ceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  value  to  every  State."  This  committee  presented  to  the  Legis- 
citizen  in  possession  of  land ;  and  for  an  ex-  lature  of  1878  a  detailed  report  of  its  labors, 
emption  of  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  per-  declaring  about  $1,800,000  of  the  said  consoli- 
sonal  property,  and  the  crops  and  products  of  dated  debt  not  valid,  either  totally  or  partially, 
the  said  land ;  with  an  amendment  extending  as  tainted  with  fraud,  or  resting  on  vouchers 
the  exemption  of  the  said  amendment  to  any  not  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law.  This 
married  woman  who  is  not  the  head  of  a  family  report  was  decidedly  opposed  by  a  large  nnm- 
and  owns  a  separate  estate,  while  the  head  of  ber  of  the  members,  who  insisted  ontheinviola- 
the  family  does  not.  bilitj  of  the  consolidation  act,  and  as  decidedly 

**  An  act  requiring  railroads  to  furnish  con-  favored  by  a  larger  number,  who  stood  for  re- 

signees  an  itemized  statement  of  freight  charges,  jecting  the  fraudulent  or  illegal  portion  of  the 

and  to  settle  according  to  the  bills  of  lading."  funded  debt.    To  prevent  a  split  in  the  Demo* 

'*  An  act  to  prohibit  the  running  of  freight  oratic  party,. which  seemed  imminent,  a  corn- 
trains,  and  to  regulate  the  running  of  passenger  promise  was  finally  agreed  to  by  referring  the 
and  mail  trains,  on  Sundays."  whole  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  special  court 

"  An  act  to  prevent  and  punish  the  inter-  consisting  of  three  Circuit  Judges,  with  the 

marrying  of  races."  right  of  appeal  from  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 

'*  An  act  to  enforce  the  use  of  a  uniform  se-  of  the  State,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

ries  of  text-books  in  the  free  public  schools  of  United  States.    This  special  court,  commonly 

this  State."  styled  '*  the  Bond  Court,"  was  then  created, 

''An  act  to  provide  artificial  limbs  for  all  and  its  members  designated  by  a  law  enacted 

soldiers  of  the  State  who  lost  their  legs  or  arms  for  that  purpose.    Cases  embracing  all  classes 

during  military  service  in  the  years  1861, 1862,  of  State  bonds  were  made  up  and  duly  argued 

1868. 1864,  and  1865."  before  this  Court,  which  decided  some  of  them, 

.  '*  An  act  to  raise  supplies  and  make  appro-  as  did  also  tiie  State  Supreme  Court  on  appeal 

priations  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  No-  on  September  27th,  establishing  rules  for  de- 

vember  1,  1879."    In  the  engrossment  of  this  termining  whether,  how  far,  and  for  what 

act  two  grave  mistakes  occurred,  both  in  the  reason  any  State  obligation  is  null  and  void, 

second  section,  which  were  discovered  when  it  according  to  the  State  Constitution.    At  the 

was  too  late  to  correct  them.    As  passed  by  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  November,  1879, 

the  two  Houses,  the  act  orders  the  levy  of  a  the  previous  year  s  disagreement  conceminff 

State  tax  of  four  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar;  the  rejection  of  a  portion  of  the  consolidated 

as  ratified  and  published,  it  orders  the  levy  of  a  debt  was  renewed  among  its  members,  so  that 

tax  of  four  and  three  quarters  mills.    It  also  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  Bond  Court  was 

makes  provision  for  the  Charleston  military  introduced  and  barely  defeated,  the  vote  being 

organization,  which  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  62  to  67  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 

the  House  of  Representatives.  16  to  16  in  the  Senate.    All  contention  was  at 

'  '*  An  act  to  continue  in  force  an  act  extend-  last  ended  apparently  for  ever  by  the  passage 

ing  the  time  for  funding  the  unquestioned  debt  of  the  law  before  mentioned,  entitled  ''  An  act 

of  the  State."  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt 

The  settlement  of  her  questioned  debt  has  of  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 

been  provided  for  by  another  act,  which  is  con-  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina."     It 

sidered  the  most  important  of  the  sesrion  of  creates  the  office  of  a  Special  Commisrioner, 

1 879,  as  it  finally  and  for  ever  determines  a  mat-  and  appoints  James  C.  Colt  as  such.    His  du- 

ter  which  has  long  kept  the  creditors  and  citi-  ties  are  to  examine  the  outstanding  obligations 

sens  of  South  Carolina  in  great  anxiety.  In  1878  of  the  State  under  denominations  pointed  out 

the  State  rifted  all  her  outstanding  obligations  in  the  act,  and  ascertain  the  validity,  total  or 

of  every  denomination,  amounting  in  the  aggre-  partial,  of  each,  in  accordance  with  the  prind- 
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pies  laid  down  by  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  plete  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the 
State  in  the  decision  of  the  cases  referred  to  consolidated  debt  for  1879,  the  sam  of  $144,- 
by  the  act,  and,  if  any  obligations  are  foond  876  was  appropriated  oat  of  the  $175,000  coi- 
partifdly  invalid,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  lected  in  the  two  previous  years  for  that  pnr- 
of  their  valid  portion,  and  compute  the  inter-  pose,  and  lying  stiU  in  the  Treasury.  The  re- 
eat  accrued  on  it  up  to  July  1,  1878;  to  report  maining  $117,000  out  of  the  $476,000  of  the 
monthly  to  the  Treasurer  the  State  obligations  State  tax,  and  the  roydty  to  be  collected  on 
so  investigated  and  ascertained,  specifying  their  phosphates,  are  considered  sufficient  to  cover 
respective  denorainations  and  numbers,  with  all  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  new  year, 
the  amounts  of  the  valid  and  invalid  portions  The  $200,000  yielded  by  the  two  additional 
of  each,  and  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  on  mills  of  State  tax,  and  the  entire  poll-tax, 
the  valid  portion  to  July  1,  1878 ;  and  so  con-  amounting  to  $100,000,  are  applied  exclusively 
tinue  until  he  shall  have  examined  and  reported  to  the  public  schools. 

on  the  entire  consolidated  debt.    The  act  gives       The  schools  were  attended  in  1879  by  68,- 

the  holder  of  State  obligations  so  investigated  868  white  pupils  and  64,096  colored — in  aU, 

and  reported  upon  the  right  to  surrender  them  122,468,  which  is  the  largest  number  on  record 

to  the  State  Treasurer  for  cancellation,  and  for  any  one  year  in  South  Carolina.  The  average 

authorizes  the  Treasurer  to  issue  and  hand  to  number  of  colored  children  in  the  public  schools 

the  holder  a  new  bond  or  certificate  of  stock  in  1879  was  about  46  per  cent,  greater  than  in 

equal  In  amount  to  the  valid  portion  of  the  any  preceding  year.  The  newly  erected  lyceum 

bond,  certificate  of  stock,  coupon,  or  interest  for  colored  students  in  Charleston  was  dedi- 

order  so  surrendered  and  canceled.    The  new  cated  on  September  2d. 
bond  so  issued  "  is  to  have  the  same  benefits       From  the  reports  made  by  circuit  judges  and 

and  privQeges  as  those  provided  for  in  the  act  solicitors,  after  due  inquiries  instituted  in  their 

approved  December  22, 1873,  entitled  '  An  act  respective  sections,  it  appears  that  crime  in 

to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  public  debt  of  the  South  Carolina  has  decreased  at  least  one  third 

State,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  since  1877.    The  number  of  convicts  commit- 

same.' "    The  maturity  of  the  first  coupon  or  ted  to  the  State  Prison  from  November  1, 1878, 

interest  due  on  these  new  bonds  is  fixed  by  the  to  the  latter  part  of  November,   1879,  was 

act  on  January  1, 1879.  1,017.    Nearly  three  fourths  of  that  number 

A  bill  to  redistrict  the  State,  increasing  the  had  been  leased  out  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
number  of  her  Congressional  districts  from  four  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  authorized  by  law,  to 
to  five,  was  introduced  in  the  Lower  House,  nine  different  parties,  among  them  four  railway 
and,  after  debate,  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  companies,  to  be  kept  at  the  places  of  their 
vote  of  65  to  40.  It  is  stated  that  the  passage  several  works,  and  under  their  charge.  The 
of  this  bill  would  have  secured  a  Republican  applicant  for  convict-labor,  after  his  applica- 
Congressman  for  Charleston  for  ever,  as  the  tion  has  been  approved,  is  required  by  the 
election  in  that  district  would  have  been  then  Board  of  Directors  to  sign  a  contract  em  body- 
controlled  by  the  colored  vote.  ing  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  give  a  sufficient 

A  registration  bill  requiring  all  voters  to  be  bond  for  its  faithful  execution ;  the  terms  usn- 

able  to  write  their  names,  and  several  bills  pro-  ally  being  that  the  lessee  shall  feed,  clothe,  and 

hibiting  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  guard  the  prisoners  intrusted  to  him,  provide 

were  voted  down  or  indefinitely  postponed.  them  with  medical  attendance,  and  in  addition 

A  Joint  resolution  callins  for  a  Constitn-  pay  to  the  State  a  stipulated  monthly  rate  for 

tional  Convention  was  introduced  in  the  Lower  each  convict  during  the  time  he  has  worked. 

House,  and,  on  motion,  tabled  unanimously  The  prisoners  thus  leased  out  up  to  the  close 

without  debate.  of  November,  1879,  numbered  727,  of  whom 

The  State  finances  appear  to  be  in  a  satisfac-  167  had  died,  77  had  escaped,  and  some  had 
tory  condition,  and  the  administration  of  the  been  killed.  Among  the  prisoners  remaining 
government  oommendably  economical.  The  in  the  penitentiary  itself,  their  average  monthly 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  legislative,  ex-  number  being  290,  there  were  from  November 
ecutive,  and  judicial  departments  during  the  1, 1878,  to  the  latter  part  of  November,  1879, 
fiscal  year  ended  October  81, 1879,  amounted  88  deaths,  8  escapes,  and  1  killed.  Since  Jan- 
to  $124,895.  For  the  year  ending  October  nary  1,  1879,  ten  months,  the  deaths  of  the 
81, 1880,  the  State  and  ordinary  county  taxes  convicts  at  the  State  Prison  numbered  18,  in- 
to be  levied  are  as  follows :  A  general  State  eluding  6  returned  thither  from  the  places  of 
tax  of  4|  mills  on  the  dollar,  with  two  mills  their  work  outside  in  a  dying  condition.  The 
addition^  for  the  public  schools,  and  a  county  Greenwood  and  Augusta  Railway  Company, 
tax  of  8  mills  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  4f  to  whom  the  largest  number  of  convicts  have 
millsofStatetax,  reckoning  the  aggregate  value  been  leased,  is  charged  with  having  violated 
of  taxable  property  in  South  Carolina  at  $185,-  the  terms  of  its  contract  in  all  points  respect- 
000,000,  are  expected  to  yield  $100,000  each  ing  their  treatment.  Out  of  the  285  prisoners 
mill,  in  all  $475,000.  Of  this  amount,  $844,-  sent  to  this  company,  128  had  died,  a  rate  of 
872  is  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortality  exceeding  40  per  cent.,  and  87  had 
consoli^ted  debt  for  1880,  and  $84,000  to  pay  escaped.  On  complaints  made  during  the  sum- 
the  deficiency  bonds  of  the  State.    To  com-  mer,  the  Board  of  Directors  sent  three  physi- 
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oians  at  different  times  to  visit  the  convicts  sore  sapplied  by  the  importation  of  some  skilled 
employed  on  that  line,  and  report  professionally  bands  from  the  Northern  mills,  who  have  tanght 
as  to  tiieir  treatment  and  the  oanse  of  their  a  number  of  native  young  women  and  men  how 
mortality.  The  separate  reports  of  these  phy-  to  feed  and  direct  the  machines.  Nine  such 
sioians  all  pointed  out  its  cause  by  averring  fiactories  were  in  operation  in  different  parts  of 
that  the  convicts  leased  to  that  road  were  most  the  State  in  June,  1879,  some  of  wliich  were 
inhumanly  treated  in  all  respects,  giving  de-  organized  in  1855,  but  most  of  them  since  1870. 
tails  of  what  they  saw  among  the  prisoners  at  All  were  busy,  with  more  orders  than  they 
the  place  of  their  work  as  well  as  among  the  could  execute,  and  carrying  on  a  very  lucrative 
sick  at  the  stockades  and  the  hospital,  so.  business.  They  employ  in  the  aggregate  above 
called.  The  most  unfit  for  duty  among  these  55,000  spindles,  witn  a  proportionate  number 
convicts,  26  in  number,  were  by  order  of  the  of  looms,  attended  to  by  about  1,400  operatives 
Board  of  Directors,  under  the  care  of  two  at  wages  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $3  a  day, 
physicians,  removed  to  the  penitentiary  on  Sep-  according  to  usefulness.  A  larj^e  proportion 
tember  16th,  two  of  them  dying  befcnre  reaon-  of  these  operatives  are  lodged  m  convenient 
ing  it,  and  one  soon  after  his  arrival.  By  a  cabins  erected  near  the  factories  for  that  pur- 
subsequent  order  the  Board  of  Directors  re-  pose.  Their  aggregate  annual  production  is 
called  almost  all  of  the  convicts  leased  to  the  reckoned  at  above  55,000,000  yards  of  shirting. 
Greenwood  and  Augusta  Bailroad ;  but  the  sheeting,  and  drilling,  and  many  million  pounds 
company  refused  to  comply  with  the  order,  on  of  yam.  One  of  the  three  largest  among  these 
the  ground  that  the  convicts  had  been  granted  establishments  is  the  Piedmont  Manufacturing 
them  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  only  the  Company^s  mill,  incorporated  three  years  ago, 
Legislature  could  take  them^away.  This  mat-  and  situated  on  the  Saluda  River,  about  eleven 
ter  was  broaght  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis-  miles  from  Greenville,  on  the  Greenville  and  Co- 
lature  early  in  the  session  of  1879,  and  two  lumbiaRailroadline.  It  has  12,800  spindles,  em- 
sets  of  resolutions,  very  strongly  worded,  were  ploys  275  operatives,  and  produces  daily  about 
introduced  in  the  Lower  Hoase,  to  investigate  16,000  yards  of  shirting,  sheeting,  and  drilling, 
the  subject  and  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  c(«-  and  2,800  pounds  of  yams.  Prom  the  boolu 
dign  punishment ;  the  one  intrusting  the  in-  of  this  company  it  appears  that,  for  the  year 
▼estigation  to  a  special  committee  appointed  ended  March  81,  1879,  its  surplus  assets  over 
for  that  purpose,  the  other  to  the  two  Com-  all  liabilities  amounted  to  $86,889,  and  the 
mittees  on  the  Penitentiary  of  the  Senate  and  gross  profits  on  the  sale  of  that  year's  manu- 
House  of  Representatives,  working  Jointly,  factures  to  $56,684,  classified  as  follows  :Prof- 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  piupers.  its  on  local  sales,  ^4,820.04;  on  sales  to  New 

The  general  condition  of  South  Carolina  York,  $9,401.98;  on  sales  to  Boston  (yams), 

with  regard  to  trade  and  other  material  inter-  $10,619.64;  on  sales  to  Baltimore,  $7,180.12; 

ests  appears  to  have  considerably  improved  of  on  sales  to  all  other  psits,  $5,168.46. 
late  years.    There  was  in  1879  a  large  increase       L.  F.  Cardozo,  ex-Treasurer  of  South  Caro- 

in  the  quantity  of  bacon  made  in  the  State;  ]ina,andRobertSmal]8,amember  of  her  Legis- 

besides,  provisions  in  general  were  low,  and  the  lature  in  both  Houses  for  a  number  of  terms, 

colored  people  employed  worked  well.    The  and  lastly  a  Representative  in  Congress,  both 

cropsinl879,  with  some  exertions,  were  good,  colored,  and  since  November  28, 1878,  under 

and  sold  at  remunerative  prices.    In  conse-  sentence  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 

quence,  the  farmers  as  a  body  are  in  better  cir-  office,  with  regard  especially  to  money  matters, 

cumstances  and  out  of  debt,  or  nearly  so,  for  were  pardoned  by  Governor  Simpson  on  April 

the  first  time  in  a  long  series  of  years.    The  ad-  28, 1879.    He  had  previously  pardoned  L.  Cass 

vance  in  the  selling  price  of  cotton  at  the  end  Calrpenter,  a  white  Republican  Senator  in  the 

of  the  year  was  equal  to  $12  a  bale ;  which,  on  State  Legislature,  convicted  on  a  like  charge.  In 

a  crop  of  800,000  bales  raised  in  the  State,  October,  1879,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 

makes  a  difference  of  over  $8,000,000  in  favor  ted  States,  to  whom  Mr.  Smalls  had  brought  his 

of  planters  and  farmers.    The  value  of  land  in  case  on  appeal  from  the  State  Supreme  Court, 

South  Carolina  has  increased,  especiidly  in  the  on  a  writ  of  error,  dismissed  it  on  motion  of  the 

middle  and  upper  districts.    An  Agricultural  Attorney-Greneral  of  the  State,  the  appellant^s 

Department  is  now  establbhed  in  the  State  by  counsel  concurring.    Mr.  Smalls  is  to  pay  the 

a  law  entitled  **  An  act  to  create  a  Depart-  costs  in  the  case.    This  is  said  to  be  the  last  one 

ment  of  Agriculture,  defining  its  powers  and  of  the  numerous  criminal  prosecutions,  called 

duties,  snd  charging  it  with  the  inspection  of  political  cases,  instituted  before  the  ooarts  of 

phosphates  and  Uie  regulation  and  sole  of  com*  South  Carolina. 
mercia!;fertilizers."  SPAIN,  a  kingdom   of  southern  Europe. 

The  establishment  and  working  of  cotton-  King,  Alfonso  XII.,  bom  November  28,  1857, 

mills  for  the  production  of  shirting,  sheeting,  proclaimed  King  December  80,  1874.    He  was 

drilling,  and  yarn,  seem  to  be  growing  into  great  married  on  January  23,  1878,  to  Maria  de  las 

dimensions  in  South  Carolina.    The  scarcity  Mercedes  (bom  June  24,  1860,  died  June  26, 

of  competent  operatives,  which  was  before  1878),  and  again  on  November  29,  1879,  to 

the  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  the  develop-  Maria  Christme  (bom  July  21, 1858),  daughter 

ment  of  this  industry,  has  been  in  a  great  mea-  of  Archduke  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 
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The  area  of  Spain  is  196,086  sqnare  miles; 
the  popalatioD,  according  to  the  oensus  of  1877, 
16,628,884.  Of  the  total  population,  8,182,741 
were  males,  and  8,490,648  females.  There  are 
also  2,476  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  northern  Africa,  making  in  all  16,626,860. 
Of  this  number,  40,741  were  foreigners. 

The  reyenoe  was  estimated  in  the  badget 
of  1878-79  at  750,680,202  pesetas  (1  pesetas 
19*8  cents),  and  the  expenditures  at  758,177,- 
865  pesetas.  The  public  debt  on  June  80, 1878, 
amounted  to  12,875,007,428  pesetas. 

According  to  a  new  plan  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  the  Spanish  army  is  to  consist  in  time  of 
peace  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  69,492  will 
belong  to  the  infantry,  16,180  to  the  cayalrj, 
10,282  to  the  artillery,  and  4,146  to  the  corps 
of  engineers.    The  fleet  in  1878  was  composed 

follows : 


The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign  colo- 
nies are  as  follows :     - 


COLOMUS. 

S^MWMflM* 

PlBp«ht>M. 

Twr. 

1.  Ambbioa: 

Cuba. 

4fi,864 

8,066 

1,8»4,81« 
661,4»4 

187T 

Porto  Bioo 

1877 

Total 

49,4S0 

8,066,010 

S.  AuA  AHD  Ogsakica: 

FblUppinM 

<6,S66 
fi64 

846 

417 

6,168,688 

18,800 

10,000 

8.000 

1878 

CklOttlMS 

1874 

Pataon ,  . 

1868 

LAdroDes  or  HariaaM. . . . . 

1878 

Total 

er,i6s 

6,800,488 

8.  Lnack: 

OttlUM  fslttidfl. 

851 

86.000 

1868 

Total  eoIonlM 

117,494 

8,891,448 

•  «  •  • 

KAVy. 

G-. 

IWpa^. 

Yaaaela  of  the  lint  olaaa : 

6  IroDclada 

78 

849 

16 

84 

88 

•  • 

8 

86 
88 
18 

•  • 

7 
88 

4,800 
6,080 

9  aerew-flrlgates 

8  paddle-ateamers 

1.000 

Taiaela  of  the  aeeo&d  daaa : 

7  paddio  ntwimoni .'., 

8,060 

9  Bcrew-ateamera 

1.805 

8  tran^tporta. ...  

Yaiaela  of^the  third  ebaa : 

1  iron-elad  monitor 

600 
860 

16  Mrew  ataainara 

8,880 

88  gunboata 

955 

7  padd]6«BtaaoMra 

787 

Saerew  tranaport-Teaaela. 

Yaaaeb  not  daaalfled ; 

8  ateaaittr* ........... 

410 
510 

89  amaU  ateamera. 

1,184 

180      Total 

088       1      *i.9fn 

vmo          f 

1       — ,— - 

The  commerce  in  1878  was  as  follows  (value 
in  pesetas): 


▲RTICUES. 


Grain t 

Beveracea 

GOlonlalffooda 

Seada and fraita  ...    . 
^w«.»*ai»  f[iM|  ftp^wy^  prorlaioiia 


■••••• 


1.  Artldeaoftood. 


Coal 

Orea  and  mlnerab. 

Bawmatala 

Hldaa  and  leather . 
Spinning  material . 

Eaparto 

Wood  and  eork.... 


8.  Baw  materlala. 


Olaaa  and  pottery  wato. . 

Metallic  gooda 

llachinea 

Yama 

Woven  irooda 

yumttore 

Corka 

Paper  and  plajlng  earda. 


8.  Kannl^etared  gooda. 


Drags,  etc. 

Beatn.  Ihta,  and  olla. . 
maoeUaneoaa  gooda. 


4.  MlaoellaDeoaa 


Total. 


88,160,000 
10,600,000 
88,700,000 
1,600,000 
19,600,000 


99,600,000 

81,800,000 

'7,800^666 

16,800,000 

106,800,000 

8M0b;666 


80^600,000 

168,900,000 

7,700,000 

54,900,000 

18k80Q,000 


886,800,000 


69,800,000 
68,400,000 

'^8ilN^666 
7,100,000 
1,100,000 


182,800,000 

8,800.000 
10.700,000 
17,100,000 
81,800,000 
88.000,000 

2,500,000 


4,600,000 


87,400/MO 

19,400,000 

18,800,000 

8,800,000 


85,000,000 


897,800,000 


126,600,000 


8,800,000 


84,000,000 
8,400,000 


88,900,000 

BJMM,000 
86,600,000 


StfiWfiW 


481,800,000 


Of  the  total  population  of  Cuba,  764,164 
are  whites,  844,050  free  colored  persons,  227,- 
902  slayes,  and  68,400  coolies.  In  Porto  Rico 
there  are  868,484  whites  and  298,060  free  col- 
ored. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  a  new  Ministry 
was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Martinez 
Oampos^ho  had  shortly  before  returned  from 
Ouba.  The  Chambers  were  dissolyed,  and  the 
new  Ohambers  were  ordered  to  assemble  on 
June  1st,  the  election  to  take  place  for  depu- 
ties on  April  20th,  and  for  senators  on  May  8d. 
In  these  new  Ohambers  Ouba  was  to  be  rep- 
resented for  the  first  time  by  12  senatoi^  and 
40  deputies.  The  elections  on  April  20tii  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  275  Ministerialists,  82 
Oonstitutionalists,  and  88  members  of  o^er 
parties.  The  Ministerial  minority,  however, 
was  increased  to  over  800  with  the  deputies 
from  the  colonies.  The  Government  candi- 
dates were  returned  in  the  majority  of  those 
districts  which  elect  but  one  deputy,  and  were 
also  at  tlie  head  of  the  poU  in  the  three-cor- 
nered constituencies  owing  to  the  systematic 
abstention  of  the  Intransigente  Federals.  The 
coalition  of  the  Progressists,  the  Constitutional 
party,  and  the  friends  of  Oastelar  obtained  for 
the  three  groups  respectively  8, 84,  and  9  seats. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  minority  more  than  250 
belonged  to  old  followers  of  the  last  Cabinet 
devoted  to  Canovas  del  Castillo.  The  rest  were 
chiefly  Moderados,  friends  of  Marshal  Campos. 
More  abstentions  took  place  under  the  limited 
franchise  bill  than  in  1876  with  universal  suf- 
frage ;  but  the  Liberals,  who  contested  more 
than  140  seats,  were  often  beaten  by  a  narrow 
majority.  In  Madrid  7,000  out  of  21,000  voted, 
and  in  Barcelona  2,800  out  of  8,200.  The  sen- 
atorial elections  also  gave  to  the  Ministry  a 
la^  majority  in  the  ifpper  Chamber. 

The  Cortes  were  opened  on  June  1st  by  the 
King  in  person.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne 
he  said  that  the  Gk>vemment  would  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  liberal  principles,  abolish 
abuses  in  the  administration,  and  be  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible.  The  relations  to  the  foreign 
powers  were  satisfactory.  Proposals  would  be 
made  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  the  war 
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in  Ouba,  and  to  abolub  slavery  In  the  Antilles,  had  assomed  office,  it  snbstitated  in  place  of  the 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Cortes  the  Gov-  abolition  bill  of  the  former  Ministry  a  new  one, 
ernment  would  endeavor  to  assimilate  the  posi-  which  provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation 
tion  of  t^e  colony  to  that  of  a  province  of  Spain,  of  the  slaves  in  Cuba  after  eight  years  of  pro- 
On  June  26th  the  Marquis  of  Orovio,  Minister  visional  servitude  under  their  present  masters, 
of  Finance,  presented  the  estimates  for  1879-  in  1886, 1887,  and  1888.  In  this  shape  it  passed 
'80.  The  expenditure  was  put  at  828,000,000  the  Senate  on  December  26th,  although  the 
pesetas,  and  the  probable  revenue  at  812,000,-  West  Indian  deputies  declared  that  it  would  sat- 
000.  The  estimates  showed  an  increase  of  ex-  isfy  neither  the  owners  nor  the  slaves.  Both 
penditure,  owing  to  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  Houses  then  adjourned, 
tlie  heavy  military  outlays.  The  Minister  fixed  On  November  24th  the  King  was  married 
the  probable  revenue  at  a  higher  sum  than  the  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Christine  of  Austria, 
returns  for  the  current  year,  admitting  a  deficit  The  new  Queen  of  Spain,  who  is  the  second  wife 
cm  the  estimates  as  well  as  on  the  floating  debt  of  Alfonso  XII.,  was  bom  July  21, 1868.  She 
of  the  Treasury.  The  address  was  Toted  on  is  a  daughter  of  Archduke  Charles  Ferdinand 
July  14th  by  247  against  44.  The  Cortes  were  of  Austria,  who  died  in  1874.  Her  relation- 
prorogued  on  July  26th,  without  having  done  ship  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  shown  by 
any  work  of  importance.  the  genealogical  table  given  in  the  article  Aus- 

The  Chambers  reassembled  on  November  tbo-Huvgabian  Moitaboht. 

8d.    The  principal  question  before  them  in  Juan  Oliva  y  Moncasi,  who  attempted  to  as- 

this  session  was  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  sassinate  King  Alfonso  in  1878,  was  executed 

Cuba.    On  November  4th  the  Minister  of  the  on  January  4th,  in  spite  of  numerous  petitions 

Colonies  read  in  the  Senate  the  Government  for  his  pardon.    Another  attempt  on  the  life 

bill  providing  for  this  measure.    The  bill  com-  of  the  King  was  made  on  December  80th.    As 

menced  by  declaring  that  slavery  will  cease  he  was  driving  from  the  palace  with  the  Queen 

firom  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  for  his  usual  evening  ride,  two  shots  were  fired 

in  the  **  Official  Gazette  "  of  Havana.     All  at  him  by  a  man  named  Gonzalez.    The  wonld- 

slaves  will  be  compelled  to  remain  for  a  pe-  be  assassin,  who  was  a  waiter  by  profession  and 

riod  of  eight  years  in  the  service  of  their  pres-  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  seized  by  the 

ent  masters,  who  will  act  as  their  protectors,  attendante. 

tending  them  when  sick,  paying  them  wages,  A  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  Cuba  in  Au- 
and  instructing  the  most  capable.  After  the  gust.  On  the  27th  of  that  month  two  insur- 
lapse  of  five  years  one  fourth  of  the  freed  men  gent  bands  appeared  in  the  districto  of  Hol- 
will  be  completely  emancipated  from  the  con-  guin  and  Santiago.  General  Blanco  at  once 
trol  of  the  masters,  the  choice  in  this  case  be-  dispatehed  2,000  men  from  Havana,  and  or- 
ing  determined  by  lot ;  and  on  the  expiration  dered  the  most  energetic  pursuit  of  the  dis- 
of  the  eighth  year  the  power  of  the  masters  tnrbers.  The  rebels  were  afterward  joined  by 
over  the  freed  men  will  entirely  cease.  Cor-  slaves  who  had  demanded  their  liberty,  and  fail- 
poral  punishment  wiU  then  be  no  longer  per-  ing  to  get  it  had  run  away.  The  negroes  soon 
mitte^  and  any  offenses  committed  by  the  ne-  assumed  the  lead,  and  began* waging  an  indis- 
groes  wiU  be  dealt  vrith  by  the  public  prosecu-  criminate  war  upon  the  whites,  both  Spaniards 
tors,  any  act  of  rebellion  being,  however,  pun-  and  Cubans.  In  imitation  of  what  the  Cubans 
ished  by  court-martial.  In  explaining  the  ob-  did  during  the  last  insurrection,  they  consti- 
Ject  and  intention  of  the  bill,  the  Minister  said  tuted  a  so-called  government  in  ahnoet  impen- 
that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  natore,  etrable  woods  ana  mountains,  having  at  their 
and  could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the  civil-  head  three  mulattoes,  ex-chiefs  of  the  former  in- 
ized  world.  Owing  to  the  impoverished  state  surrection — Maceo,  Grombet,  and  Guillermon. 
of  the  Spanish  Exchequer,  it  was  impossible  Immediately  upon  the  beginning  of  the  disor- 
to  pay  an  indenmity  to  the  owners  of  slaves,  ders,  Captain -General  Blanco  issued  a  decree 
and  the  Government  deemed  it  indispensable  in  which  he  declared  the  province  of  Santiago 
that  the  freed  negroes  should  remain  for  a  cer-  de  Cuba  in  a  state  of  war.  Another  decree 
tain  period  under  the  oatronage  of  their  for-  was  published  which,  after  describing  the  mis- 
mer  masters ;  for  by  aaopting  this  course  the  erable  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
dangers  which  might  ensue  from  the  immedi-  inces  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba 
ate  and  simultaneous  emancipation  of  all  the  in  consequence  of  the  last  insurrection,  di- 
slaves  would  be  avoided.  He  added  that  the  rected  that  $60,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
Government  considered  that  the  scheme  for  assistance  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe 
the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  was  and  $100,000  for  tliat  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  1870.  Bills  were  also  The  insurrection  continued  during  the  remain- 
introduced  by  the  Gk>vernment  for  assimilating  der  of  the  year,  although  the  Government  de- 
Cuba  to  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  for  tariff  nied  that  any  importance  was  attached  to  it 
legislation,  and  other  reforms.  As  it  seemed  A  new  treaty  with  China  regarding  the  im- 
impossible  to  obtain  a  majority  in  favor  of  migration  of  Chinese  to  the  island  of  Cuba 
these  measures,  the  Ministry  resigned,  and  a  was  published  in  the  *' Official  Gazette**  of 
new  one  was  formed  on  December  8tb,  under  Havana  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Its  princi- 
Canovas  del  Castillo.    As  soon  as  t^s  Ministry  pal  points  were  as  follows : 
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The  immigrsdon  of  Chinamen  by  oontnust  is  entirely 
prohibited ;  the  immignnts  will  oome  to  Cube  by  their 
own  fi«e  will,  and  both  oountrios,  China  and  Spain, 
bind  themaeWee  to  prosecute  those  penons  and  vessels 
bringing  Chinamen  to  Cuba  against  their  will.  Spain 
promises  to  treat  the  Chinese  in  Cuba  with  the  same 
consideration  as  foreigners  of  the  moat  fiivored  nation^ 
To  this  end  the  Chinese  Qovemment  will  provide  with 
a  passport  every  emigrant,  and  ofllUjials  of  ooth  nations 
will  vbit  every  emigrant  vessel  leaving  Chinese  ports, 
in  order  to  insure  a  mil  observance  orthis  law.  The 
Chinese  Government  will  interpose  no  obetaole  to  the 
free  emigration  of  Chinamen.  The  Emperor  of  China 
may  appoint  a  consul  at  Havana  and  all  other  places 
on  the  island  where  consuls  of  other  nations  are  sta* 
tioned,  and  these  consuls  will  eqjoy  the  same  preraea- 


tives  as  their  colleagues  of  other  nations.    Any 


earners ;  and  if  any  of  them  nave  been  treated  contrary 
tolaw  before  this  treaty  was  signed,  their  complaints 
will  be  examined  and  their  rights  accorded  to  them. 

The  treaty  stipolates  that  a  notifioation  of 
one  year  mast  be  given  of  dedre  of  either  party 
for  any  alteration  of  its  provisions. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
of  northern  Europe,  united  under  the  same 
dynasty.  The  King,  Oscar  n.,  bom  January 
21, 1829,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Charles  XV.,  September  18, 
1872.  He  married  on  June  6, 1857,  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  bom  July  9, 
1836.  Their  oldest  son  is  Gustavus,  beir  ap- 
parent, Duke  of  Wermland,  bom  Jane  10, 
1858. 

Sweden. — ^The  executive  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advice 
of  a  Ministry,  formerly  called  the  Council  of 
State.  The  composition  of  the  Ministry  at  the 
close  of  1879  was  as  follows :  Baron  L.  de  Geer, 
Minister  of  State  and  Justice;  0.  M.  Bj6m- 
stjema.  Foreign  Affairs;  J.  H.  Rosensw&rd, 
War;  Baron  F.  W.  von  Otter,  Navy;  H.  L. 
Forsell,  Finance ;  Dr.  C.  G.  Malmstrom,  Edu-r 
cation  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  Dr.  L.  T. 
Almqvist,  Justice.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  Ministers  without  portfolios:  Dr.  N.  U. 
Yult  von  Steyern,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov6n. 

The  area  of  Sweden,  inclusive  of  inland  lakes, 
is  170,741  square  miles.  The  population  of  the 
several  provinces  or  l&ns  on  December  81, 1878, 
was  as  follows : 


The  budget  for  1880  estimates  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  at  72,680,000  crowns  each 
(1  crown  =  26.8  cents).  Besides  the  budget, 
the  Riksdag  of  1879  voted  7,000,000  crowns 
for  the  construction  of  new  railroads,  and 
1,500,000  crowns  to  increase  the  rolling-stock 
and  other  material  of  the  existing  roads.  The 
expenses  of  the  army.  Church,  and  certain  civil 
offices  are  in  part  defrayed  out  of  tiie  revenue 
of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  amounts  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  public  debt  of  Sweden  on  Decem- 
ber 81, 1878,  amounted  to  212,548,240  crowns^ 
The  Swedish  army  in  1878  numbered  188,608 
men.  The  navy  consisted  of  48  steamers,  of 
20,271  horse-power  and  155  guns ;  10  sailing 
vessels,  of  105  guns;  and  87  smaDer  vessels,  ox 
118  guns. 

The  imports  in  1877  amounted  to  808,420,000 
crowns^  tne  exports  to  215,918,000  crowns.  The 
movement  of  shipping  in  1877  was  as  follows : 
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169,439 
148,768 
108,M1 
144.821 
870,828 
195,888 
169,890 
M8,60O 
5.\011 
18.\689 
)f82,116 
845.927 
185,411 
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xJLm. 

EUkboig 890.766 

Bkaraborfr 25a901 

Wermlud 869.586 

Oerobro. 181,478 

Westmaoland 187,586 

Kopparberg. 190,299 

0«deboiv 172.577 

WMternonlaiid ....  162,514 

Jlxntland 79,764 

WMtM-bottan 108,151 

NorboUao... 87,6A1 


Total 4,631,868 


Of  the  total  population,  2,205,292  were  males 
and  2,826,571  females.  In  1877  there  were 
80,674  marriages,  142,674  births,  87,878  deaths, 
and  4,198  still-births. 


NoBWAT. — In  Norway  the  executive  is  rep- 
resented by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  au« 
thority  through  a  Council  of  State,  composed 
of  two  ministers  of  state  and  nine  councilors. 
Two  of  the  councilors,  who  are  changed  every 
year,  together  with  one  of  the  ministers,  form 
a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State  residing 
at  Stockholm  near  the  King.  The  Council  of 
State  was  composed  as*  follows  in  1878 :  F; 
Stang,  Minister  of  State;  J.  Holmboe,  ¥1* 
nances  and  Customs ;  Dr.  O.  A.  Bachke,  Jus- 
tice and  Police;  J.  L.  Johansen,  Navy;  N. 
Yogt,  Interior ;  R.  T.  Nissen,  Education  and 
Worship;  C.  A.  Selmer,  Army;  C.  Jensen, 
Revision  of  Public  Accounts.  The  delegation 
of  the  Council  at  Stockholm  consisted  of  O.  R. 
Kierulf,  Minister  of  State,  H.  L.  Helliesen,  and 
Major-General  H.  A.  Munthe. 

The  area  of  Norway  is  122,280  square  miles, 
and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1875  Was  1,806,900.  (For  an  account  of  the 
area  and  population  of  each  of  the  provinces 
of  Norway,  see  **  Annual  Cyclopcedia*'  for 
1876.)  The  movement  of  population  in  1878 
was  as  follows:  Marriages,  18,825;  births, 
58.019;  deaths,  29,541. 

The  receipts  for  1878  amounted  to  50,441,700 
crowns  (1  crown =26*8  cents),  the  expenditures 
to  51,771,800  crowns.  The  public  debt  on  June 
80, 1878,  amounted  to  91 ,600,000  crowns.  The 
imports  in  1878  were  valued  at  140,848,000 
crowns,  and  the  exports  at  91,630,000  crowns. 
The  war  navy  in  July,  1879,  consisted  of  80 
steamers  with  144  guns,  and  92  sailing  vessels 
with  149  guns.  The  commercial  navy  in  1877 
consisted  of  8,064  vessels,  of  1,498,041  tons. 
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The  railroads  in  operation  in  1879  amounted  Conncil  for  1879  was  B.  Hammer  of  Solenra. 

to  1,059  kilometres.    The  nmnber  of  govern-  and  the  Vice-President  Dr.K  Welti  of  Aargan. 

ment  telegraph  stations  on  December  81, 1878,  The  area  and  population  (according  to  an 

was  127 ;  length  of  lines,  7,617,  and  of  wires,  official  estimate  of  Jaly  1,  1878)  of  the  diifer- 

18,711  kilometres.    The  number  of  inland  die-  ent  cantons  are  as  follows : 

patches  sent  was  466,766 ;  of  foreign  dispatch-    

es  sent,  1 15,254 ;  of  foreif;n  dispatches  received,  cAirnHra 

ISO,  128 ;  and  of  transit  dispatches,  2,820 ;  mak*    ^^^ 

ing  a  total  of  714^968.   The  railroad  telegraphs  Bern  ..'.**.'.' .'.'*.'.*!.*!!!. ".T. ."..".!! 

are  not  included  in  these  figures.   The  number    ^S^^^ 

of  post-offices  in  1878  was  867;  the  number  of  £hwy«!*.".'!.';.'!.*!!!.".!*..';.'!.';." 

inland  letters  sent,  9, 187,764 ;  of  foreign  letters  Unterwaiden  dbdem  waki. '. ! '. 

sent  and  received,  8,410,986.    The  number  of    gj^ST***'*  "**  "**"  ^*" 

newspapers  sent  and  received  was  8,984,996.  Zug. ..*.*'.!!!!!!!!!!.*!!!.".!.';!!! 

The  Swedish  Riksdag  was  opened  on  Janu-    S^^*^ 

ary  18th.    In  his  spee<ui  from  the  throne,  the  BMdCi^".!!!'.!'.!'.!'.!'/!!.".!;! 

King  stated  that^  owing  to  the  depressed  state  Bm«i  Coantiy.  !!!.'!!!!*..!'.!!!'.! 

of  commerce,  the  revenue  for  1880  was  expect-    AroSlS'cKiVir'Rhodii 

ed  to  fall  bdow  the  usual  estimates,  ana  the  Appensau  iiui«rBiMdM! !!!!!!! 

Gkivemment  therefore  proposed  to  increase  the    S^,^ 

duties  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  and  also  on  sugar  Aargn '. ! '. 

and  ooffeew    In  the  budget  for  1880  the  revenue  TburgMi! .' ! 

and  expenditures  were  each  estimated  at  74,-    'y^  "*!.'"!.'.'*.'."".' 

650.000  crowns.  In  April  both  Chambers  voted  Vakto.'.'  !.'.'.".!!!!."..'!.'!!.'!.*!'! 

an  loorease  of  20  ores  (1  ore  =  0-100  crown)    SjJ*****^ 

perkanna(l  kanna  =  2*76  quarts)  in  the  tax  ^ 

on  spirituous  liquors.    In  May  the  Riksdag,  in         Total 

accordance  with  a  Gkivemroent  proposition, 

passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  retirement  of  The  movement  of  population  in  1878  waa : 

the  notes  of  private  banks  of  5  and  10  crowns,  80,550  marriages,  91,426  births,  68,904  deatiis, 

and  replacing  them  by  notes  of  the  Royal  Bank,  and  8,598  still-births. 

It  was  stated  in  support  of  the  motion  that  The  total  revenne  of  the  Confederation  for 

over  three  quarters  of  all  paper  money  is  issued  1878  amounted  to  41,586,226  francs,  and  the 

by  the  private  banks,  ana  that,  while  they  had  expenditures  to  41,469,641  francs.   The  budget 

about  48,000,000  crowns  in  circulation,  only  for  1879  estimated  the  receipts  at  40,665,000 

one  sixth  of  this  amount  was  secured  by  coin  francs,  and   the   expenditures   at  42,028,000 

deposits.    In  this  way  they  drew  interest  to  francs.    The  liabUities  of  the  republic  amount- 

the  amount  of  8,000,000  crowns  fVom  a  capitid  ed  at  the  close  of  1878  to  85,036,976  francs,  aa 

which  did  not  exist,  and  which  ought  to  pass  a  set-off  against  which  there  was  Federal  prop- 

into  the  Treasury  of  the  state.  erty  amounting  to  41,197,489  francs. 

The  Swedish  Government  in  January  re-  The  Federal  army  consists  of  the  Bundesaus- 
tumed  to  the  French  Government  the  80,000  xug,  comprising  all  male  persons  between  the 
francs  paid  by  the  latter  for  the  island  of  St.  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-two,  and  the  Land* 
Bartholomew,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  wehr,  comprising  all  those  between  thirty- 
charitable  institution  on  that  island,  three  and  forty-four.    In  1879  there  were  578 

The  Storthing  of  Norway  was  opened  on  officers  and  119,419  men  in  the  Bundesansxug, 

February  Sd  by  the  King  in  person.    In  his  and  185  officers  and  95,888  men  in  the  Lana- 

speech  from  the  throne  he  stated  that  the  de-  wehr. 

pressed  condition  of  commerce  necessitated  an  In  1878  there  were  799  post-offices;  number 
increase  of  the  direct  taxes.  Propositions  to  of  internal  letters  sent,  47,580,128,  and  of  for- 
tius effect  would  be  submitted  by  the  Govern-  eign  letters  20,201,012 ;  newspapers,  parcels  of 
ment.  Bills  would  lUso  be  submitted  affecting  foreign  and  domestic  printed  matter,  etc.,  72,- 
the  army  organization  and  the  city  schools.  716,096.  The  length  of  the  Government  tele- 
The  budget,  as  submitted  by  the  Government,  graph  lines  in  1878  was  6,528  kilometres,  and 
amounted  to  46,000,000  crowns,  but  was  re-  of  Government  wire  15,960  kilometres;  num- 
duced  by  4,600,000  crowns  by  the  Storthing,  ber  of  stations,  1,161;  of  dispatches  sent,  2,476,- 
the  reductions  principally  affecting  the  army  988.  Thelengthof  railroads  in  1877  was  2,590 
and  navy.    In  consequence,  numerous  works  kilometres. 

on  fortifications  which  had  been  begun  had  The  principal  question  before  the  Federal 

to  be  stopped.    The  general  elections  for  the  Assembly  in  1879  was  the  restoration  of  capi- 

Storthing,  held  in  October,  left  its  political  tal  punishment.    In  March  a  bill  was  intro- 

complexion  unchanged.  duced  restoring  to  the  several  cantons  their  lib- 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  central  £u-  erty  of  action  in  this  question.    It  was  passed 

rope,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons,  three  by  the  Cantonal  Council  on  March  19th.    In 

of  which  are  divided  into  two  independent  half  the  National  Council  it  was  at  first  r^eoted,  but 

oantons  each.     The  President  of  the  Federal  was  finally  passed  on  March  28th.    The  quea- 
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tion  was  sabmitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  Kaj  eral  Ooandl  in  an  appealed  case  on  Jnly  26th. 

18tb,  when  it  was  adopted  by  196,107  to  177,-  The  government  of  the  Canton  of  Zarich  in 

268  Yotes.    The  cantons  of  ZCLrioh.  Bern,  Ba-  1878  combined  the  Reformed  and  Catholic  pri- 

sel  City,  Basel  Country,  Thorgau,  i^eofchAtel,  mary  schools  in  one  of  its  villages.   The  Cath- 

and  Geneva  voted  against  it.  olic  school  officers  appealed  to  the  Federal 

In  December  the  Federal  Assembly  elected  Coandl  against  this  action  as  nnconstitationaL 

Dr.  Welti  of  Aargau  as  President,  and  M.  An«  The  Cooncil  disallowed  the  appeal,  as  the  Fed- 

derwelt  of  Thnrgan  as  Vice-President  of  the  eral  Constitution  simply  provides  that  the  pnb- 

Swiss  Confederation  for  1880.  lie  schools  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  re- 

An  important  decision  was  given  by  the  Fed-  ligions  denominations. 


TAYLOR,  General  Riohabd,  the  only  son  of  twenty  miles  above  New  Orleans,  on  the 
QeneralZachary  Taylor,  bom  January  27, 1826,  sissippi  River.  In  1861  he  married  Miss  Myr- 
died  in  New  York,  AprU  12th.  His  ances-  th6  Bringier.  The  family  of  Bringierde  Laoa- 
tor,  James  Taylor,  emigrated  from  Eo^aod  in  didre  are  of  noble  French  blood.  They  emi« 
1682,  and  setded  in  sonthem  Virginia.  From  grated  to  Looisiana,  where  they  possessed  the 
him  were  descended  two  Presidents  of  the  Uni-  Honmas  and  other  estates,  more  extensive  and 
ted  States,  James  Madison  and  Zachary  Tay-  valuable  than  many  European  prioipalitieSb 
lor.  Another  distinguished  scion,  Richard  Tay-  The  lady  whom  Richard  Taylor  marrieci  shared 
lor,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9th  Virginia  with  fortitude  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  dur- 
regiment  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  ing  the  civil  war.  Their  property  was  confls* 
married  into  the  Strother  family,  and  in  1701  cated  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  in  1862. 
removed  to  Kentucky.  It  was  at  his  home-  While  a  refugee,  escaping  before  the  advancing 
stead,  Springfield,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  army  with  her  little  ones,  they  were  stricken 
that  his  ffrandson  Richard  Taylor,  the  subject  by  scarlet  fever.  One  of  her  boys  died  on  the 
of  this  sketch,  was  born.  In  tiie  following  way,  the  other  only  lived  to  reach  Shreveport 
spring  he  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  In  1876  she  died  in  New  Orleans,  leavixig  three 
onildhood  of  Richard  Taylor  was  passed  there  surviving  daughters,  her  four  sons  having  pre- 
or  in  frontier  forts.  His  introduction  to  school  ceded  her  to  the  grave, 
life  was  at  Fort  Snelling,  where  he  was  the  For  many  years  Taylor  lived  the  easy,  hos- 
only  white  child  in  a  school  of  half-breeds  pitable  life  of  a  Southern  planter.  He  was 
taught  by  a  missionary.  Soon  after  he  was  in-  fond  of  society,  a  voracious  reader,  and  singu- 
stalled  in  the  family  of  a  life-long  friend  of  his  larly  unambitious.  Several  minor  offices  he 
father,  William  C.  Bullitt,  with  whose  sons  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  State,  but  he 
attended  the  school  of  Robert  N.  Smith  in  Jef-  was  indifferent  to  political  preferment,  which 
ferson  County,  Kentucky.  To  that  able  and  was  clearly  within  his  grasp.  The  events  of 
rigid  instructor  he  was  indebted  for  the  f ounda-  1860  roused  him  from  his  lethargy.  He  went 
tion  of  his  education.  At  the  aoe  of  fifteen  be  as  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
waa  sent  to  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  to  be  vention  held  in  Charleston  in  that  year,  and 
prepared  for  admission  to  Yale  College.  He  endeavored  to  bind  together  the  discordant  ele- 
entered  the  junior  daas  in  1848,  and  graduated  ments  of  the  party.  After  the  split  in  the  Con- 
in  1845.  vention  he  was  a  delegate  to  Baltimore.    In 

At  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846  1861  he  was  Senator  from  the  parish  of  St 
he  joined  his  father,  who  was  in  command  of  Charles  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  assisted 
the  forces  on  the  American  frontier.  Appoint-  in  framing  the  act  calling  a  State  Convention, 
ed  his  private  secretary  and  aide-de-camp,  he  which  met  in  March  and  passed  the  secession 
accompanied  him  through  the  campaign.  He  ordinance.  Taylor  was  chairman  of  the  Corn- 
took  Dart  in  the  battles  of  Monterey,  Resaoa  de  mittee  on  Federal  Relations  and  Defense,  a 
la  Palma,  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  and  others,  difficult  position  under  a  Governor  like  Moore, 
where  his  father  earned  that  military  prestige  economical  of-  public  money  and  wholly  in- 
which  bore  him  triumphantly  into  the  Presi-  credulous  of  the  possibility  of  war. 
dential  chair.  During  this  period  Richard  Tay-  After  the  investment  of  Fort  Pickens,  Tav- 
lor  went  abroad.  He  was  received  everywhere  lor  joined  General  Bragg  at  Pensacola.  WhUe 
with  the  highest  distinction,  which  honors  he  there  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  9th  Lon- 
aocepted  as  intended  for  his  country.  His  isiana  regiment  Hurried  on  to  Richmond,  the 
elegance  of  manner  and  conversationid  talent  regiment  arrived  on  the  field  the  day  after  the 
would  anywhere,  without  adventitious  aid,  have  first  battle  of  Manassas.  It  was  placed  in  the 
secured  bis  socisl  success.  brigade  of  Gkneral  Walker,  who  was  soon  af- 

He  afterward  resided  for  some  time  near  ter  transferred  to  a  Georgia  brigade.    Taylor 

Rodney,  Mississippi,  on  a  plantation  belonging  was  passed  over  tbe  heads  of  the  senior  colo- 

to  his  father.    In  1840  he  removed  to  a  sugar  nels  and  made  brigadier-general.    He  nnwill 

estate^  Fashion  Plantation,  St  Charles  Parish,  ingly  accepted  this  promotion,  which  was  un- 
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popnlar  with  the  brigade.    Camp  exposure  had  enforce  Johnston  m  North  Carolina.    Taylor 

brought  on  an  illness  ft*om  which  he  was  slowlj  was  left  confronting  Canbj  and  hard  prised 

recovering,  and  he  had  seen  no  service.    The  bj  Wilson^s  cavalry.    On  the  8th  of  May,  1865, 

Promotion  was  attributed  to  the  partiality  of  he  snrrendiered  to  Canby  at  Citronelle,  and  his 
'resident  Davis  toward  the  brother  of  his  first  military  career  terminated, 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Zachary  Taylor*  After  four  years'  absence,  he  returned  to  New 
At  the  instance  of  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  Orleans  penniless.  This  lord  of  many  acres 
Taylor  went  to  Richmond  to  urge  the  adop-  now  called  nothing  his  own  but  his  horses, 
tion  of  that  General^s  plan  of  army  organiza-  These  he  sold  for  $850,  with  which  he  began  life 
tion.  During  the  Valley  campain  of  1862  Tay-  afresh.  He  took  charge  of  some  important  pub- 
lor  fought  under  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  bri-  lie  works,  among  others  of  the  Carondelet  Ca- 
gade  bore  its  part  well  in  many  a  fray,  at  Luray,  nal.  In  January,  1878,  he  again  visited  Wash- 
Port  Republic,  Front  Royal,  and  Winchester,  ington  in  the  interest  of  his  State,  then  torn  in 
On  one  occasion  they  captured  a  battery  and  two  by  two  rival  Governors  and  Legislatures, 
turned  it  upon  the  enemy.  General  Jackson,  and  with  the  military  overriding  the  civil  power, 
in  recompense  of  their  gallantry,  presented  the  His  intervention  proved  vain.  In  May  be  was 
battery  to  the  brigade.  When  Jackson  marched  sent  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  some  North- 
to  the  Peninsula,  Taylor's  command,  still  in  £w-  em  capitalists,  and  was  again  received  with  the 
ell's  division,  confronted  McClellan,  and  was  same  Kindness  as  when  in  the  heyday  of  his 
engaged  in  the  seven  days'  fight  around  Rich-  father's  glory  he  visited  England.  After  the 
mond.  Jackson  recommended  him  for  promo-  death  of  bis  wife,  convinced  that  Louisiana  was 
tion.  He  received  his  grade  of  migor-general  permanently  blighted,  he  removed  his  family 
while  in  Richmond,  stricken  with  na^ysis.  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Taylor  was  then  assigned  to  command  in  Lou-  Dandridge,  his  sole  surviving  sister.  He  turned 
isiana.  his  attention  to  literature,  and  becflme  a  fre- 
During  the  siege  of  Yicksburg,  the  Indiano-  quent  contributor  to  periodicals,  both  French 
la,  a  heavily  armed  ironclad,  passed  the  town  and  English.  He  spoke  both  tongues  with 
and  controlled  the  Mississippi  River.  Tlie  only  equal  facility,  and  was  wont  to  boast  thst  he 
boats  at  Taylor's  disposal  were  the  towboat  acquired  "  French  in  Louisiana,  English  at  Fort 
Webb  and  an  ordinary  river-steamer,  the  Queen  SneUing,  and  American  in  the  Old  Dominion." 
of  the  West,  recently  captured  from  the  North-  Unfortunately,  his  sparkling  wit  and  fund  of 
eners.  The  Indianola,  with  a  coal-barge  lashed  anecdote  are  without  record.  His  work  on  the 
on  each  side,  was  lying  off  a  point  sixty  miles  war,  '*  Destruction  and  Reconstruction,"  was 
below  Yicksburg.  The  attack  was  made  at  written  when  the  hand  of  disease  was  already 
night.  Both  the  vessels  suffered  severely,  but  upon  him.  He  was  in  New  York  supervising 
the  Indianola  was  struck  four  times,  and  then  its  publication,  when  fatal  symptoms  manifest- 
surrendered  in  a  sinking  condition.    In  a  bat-  ed  themselves. 

tie  with  General  Banks  at  Mansfield,  2,500  pris-  TENNESSEE.    The  General  Assembly  met 

oners,  200  wagons,  and  20  pieces  of  artillery,  January  9th.    The  first  question  considered  was 

besides  mde-arms  and  colors,  were  captured  by  that  of  reducing  the  emoluments  of  many  of 

Taylor.    This-success  was  speedily  followed  by  the  oflScers  of  the  State  and  counties.    Funo- 

the  fight  at  Pleasant  Hill,  at  which  Banks  and  tionaries  who  were  paid  by  fees  and  perqui- 

Taylor  each  claimed  the  victory.    The  report  sites  were  required  to  pay  over  to  the  State 

of  Admiral  Porter,  bearing  date  April  14, 1864,  Comptroller,  or  to  the  County  Trustee  if  A 

says :  *^  The  army  here  has  met  a  great  defeat,  county  o£Scer,  the  amount  of  these  fees  which 

no  matter  what  the  generals  try  to  make  of  it  was  in  excess  of  $2,000  per  annum.    Many  op- 

With  the  defeat  has  come  demoralization,  and  posed  this  measure  on  constitutional  grounds, 

it  will  take  some  time  to  reorganize  and  make  as  embodying  an  unauthorized  mode  of  taxa- 

np  the  deficiencies  in  killed  and  prisoners."  tion.    Many  ofiScers  receiving  stated  salaries 

General  Grant  from  Virginia  reported  to  Hal-  had  their  stipends  reduced.    A  bill  requiring 

leek  in  Washington :  '^  Yon  can  see  from  Gen-  insurance  companies  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 

eral  Brayman's  dispatch  to  me  something  of  insurance  named  in  the  policy  in  the  case  of 

Genernl  Banks's  disaster."  the  total  destruction  of  property  by  fire,  and 

At  the  close  of  the  Red  River  campaign,  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  value  named  in  the 

General  Taylor,  believing  that  further  opera-  policy  in  the  case  of  partial  destruction,  was 

tions  in  this  quarter  would  accomplish  nothing,  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  en  the  grounds  that  in 

asked  to  be  relieved  from  duty.    He  was  pro-  the  first  instance  named  it  would  prove  an  in- 

moted  to  lieutenant-general  and  placed  in  com-  centive  to  incendiarism,  negligence,  and  fraud, 

raand  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.    At  Merid-  and  was  thus  opposed  to  public  policy,  and 

ian  Forrest  reported  to  him,  and  was  sent  to  that  in  the  second  class  of  cases  it  would  prove 

impede  Sherman*s  communications  north  of  prejudicial  to  policy-holders,  as  they  usually 

the  Tennessee,  and  thus  relieve  Hood's  army,  undervalue  their  property  in  insurance  policies, 

then  west  of  Atlanta.     In  December  Taylor  The  question  which  engrossed  the  attention 

went  to  Tupelo  to  take  command  of  the  rem-  of  the  Legislature  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 

nant  of  Hood's  Army  of  Tennessee.    The  sol-  for  a  great  part  of  the  session,  and  on  which 

diers  were  moved  as  speedily  as  possible  to  re-  steps  were  taken  for  an  adjustment  for  the  fini 
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time,  was  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  State  The  new  issoe  of  bonds  was  to  ran  nineteen 

debt.    The  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  State  jears  and  be  redeemable  at  the  end  of  five 

has  been  in  default  since  1870,  when  the  tax  years,  the  interest  to  be  payable  once  a  year  at 

tariff  was  reduced  from  60  to  20  mills  on  a  dol*  Nashville.    The  act  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 

lar.    In  1877  the  creditors  of  the  State  agreed  people,  who  should  vote  upon  it  in  a  speoial 

to  compromise  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  election  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  and  then 

on  a  dollar,  at  6  per  cent,  interest    This  was  passed  upon  finally  by  the  Legislature  after 

not  aooepted.    The  question  of  the  a4jnstment  naving  received  the  popular  approval.    The 

of  the  debt  finally  became  a  poUtioal  issue,  committee  gave  the  amount  and  character  of 

Party  lioes  were  not  strictly  drawn,  though  the  debt  and  the  acts  under  which  the  several 

the  Republicans  generally  favored  payment  m  classes  of  bonds  were  issued,  making  a  distinc* 

full,  or  acceptance  of  the  bondholders*  proposed  tion  between  what  they  called  the  State  debt 

compromise  at  first,  and  afterward  the  settle-  proper,  amounting  to  $2,106,000,  and  the  bonds 

ment  proposed  by  the  Legislature  at  50  cents  issued  under  and  subsequent  to  the  act  of  1852 

and  4  per  cent,  interest    When  the  Legislature  and  posterior  acts,  including  the  funding  acts, 

met,  it  was  expected  that  the  matter  would  be  As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  State's  ob- 

a^justed  in  some  way.    One  party  fi&vored  the  ligation  for  the  rest  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the 

acceptance  of  the  bondholders*  proposition ;  State,  they  declared,  if  there  was  any  obliga- 

anotner,  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  tion,  it  was  secondary,  as  endorsers,  as  to  $11,* 

on  the  dollar  at  6  per  cent  interest:  another  221,000.    Of  these  the  law  required  certain 

advocated  the  basis  of  88)^  cents;  and  a  fourth  conditions  precedent  and  subsequent  which,  in 

party  declared  itself  in  favor  of  total  repudia-  nearly  every  instance,  were  not  observed.    The 

tion.    This  was  made  the  leading  issue  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present  debt  they  declared 

popular  elections,  and  many  members  of  the  to  be  the  result  of  a  vicious  policy  and  corrupt 

Assembly  had  been  elected   upon  it    Soon  leffislation.  '  They  denounced  the  acts  for  the 

after  the  Legislature  met,  the  question  was  sale  of  the  railways  and  the  payment  of  the 

taken  up.    It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  purchase-money  in  bonds  of  any  series,  as  hav- 

on  Finance,  Ways,  and  Means.    Mr.  Savage,  mg  been  procured  by  interested  combinations, 

chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  the  ma-  Setting  out  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1852, 

Jority  report  on  the  proposition  regarding  the  they  concluded  that  seven  of  these  were  condi- 

settlement  of  the  State  debt  on  the  11th  of  tions  precedent,  and  legal  notice  to  purchasers 

March.    The  report  was  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  the  bonds,  and,  having  been  violated,  that 

embodying  the  following  provisions :  $11,221,000  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  railways 

1.  That  the  Capitol  bonds,  amounting  to  $49S,000,  under  the  act  of  1852  were  void,  and  any  set- 


the  Hermitage  bondii,  amoanting  to  $85,000,  the  Ag-  tlement  thereof  by  the  State  rests  not  in  a 

rioultural  bonda,  MDountiM  to  •W.OOO,  the  bonaa  ^alid  contract,  but  upon  consideration  of  State 

hold  bv  Mrs.  Polk,  amounting  to  |29,000,  and  the  ,^^1:^^ 

bonds  neld  bv  the  eauoational  institations  of  the  Stato,  V^^^J* 

upon  which  mtereet  has  been  pidd  under  a  reeolution  Senator  Ulapp  prepared  a  minority  report, 

or  the  last  Qeneral  Assembly,  be  settled  and  ftmded,  in  which  he  contested  the  grounds  advanced  in 

with  tibe  aoorued  mterest,  at  the  rate  of  00  oents  to  favor  of  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  tlie  bond- 

000,  the  Bank  of  Tennesi«ee  bonds,  amoun^  to  $214,-  ^^  90almg  down  the  debt  included,  besides,  that 

000,  the  turnpike  bonds,  amoonung  to  $728,000,  the  of  the  inability  of  the  State  to  raise  the  taxes 

Hiawassee  Bailrosd  bonds^amountinff  to  $280,000,  the  necessary  to  discharge  the  obligations  io  f  uU. 

P*'.'^2w^^S^?~5^  Baiboig  bonds,  amount-  The  report  assumes  that  the  liability  of  the 

ing  to  $144,000,  the  La  Grange  and  Memphis  Railroad  ox.*^  «Jvr*«  K/>»^.  u^^Jt  :«  i.«-  —^^  -^-i.-  #-« 

bSids,  amoanting  to  $68,0W-*U  the  ibove  bonds,  f}^  ^P?*^  ^0°«  }^^  ^nj^^f  ^^t  ^^^  '®' 

ezoept  bonds  belonging  to  educational  institutions,  |^  decision  on  the  law  and  liaots  of  the  case,  as 

being  bonds  of  the  State  debt  proper— and  the  bonds  in  a  controversy  between  private  persons.    If 

issued  under  the  internal  improvement  act  of  1862  and  the  Legislature  has  not  inherent  power    to 

imendments  Aoreto,  Imown  m  ti^  antcMvar  raUro^  j^ake  contracts,  it  can  not  communicate  such 

bonds,  amounting  to  $8,688,000,  be  settled  and  Amd-  v^  •«•»*/•»,  ••  ««»«  uvi.  wuiiuuutuoMi  ou^^u 

ed,  with  aocruedmterest,  at  60  iienta  to  the  dollar,  at  4  V^^^r  to  ite  creatures,  pnvate  and  pubhc  cor- 

per  oent  per  annum  interest  porations.    The  State  is  the  primary  and  only 

8.  That  the  bonds  funded  nndor  the  act  of  1868,  party  liable  for  its  bonds.    As  a  legal  propod- 

j^oimtinj  to  $669,000,  and  the  h«id«fond^  under  tion,  the  report  can  not  understand  upon  what 

ii^Kd'^tt  ri^Sd'StSeJ?'^^^^^  «^^^  the^SUte  expect,  to  escape  irability  as 

dollar,  at  4  per  oent  per  annum  interoi«t  surety  or  guarantor  on  its  railroad  bonds  as 

4.  That  the  Mineral  Home  bonds,  amounting  to  $68,-  the  maker  of  a  negotiable  Instrument.    As  to 

000,  and  the  bonds  ftmded  under  the  act  of  18C6,  sup-  f  anding  the  war  interest,  the  minority  knows 

SSSrtr^e^Sd'SISffl:*'  """"""^  *"  •'•^-  «f  «<>  V^^^^'>  <>'  if  tern.tion|d  l.;r  thijt  eus- 

e:  That  the  railroad  bonda  issued  since  the  war,  pends  interest  on  mterest-beanng  debt  due  by 

amounting  to  $2,268,000  now  outstanding  with  ao-  one  of  the  belligerents  to  the  other.    As  to 

cmed  interest^  bo  settled  at  the  rate  of  88i  oenta  to  the  the  charge  of  voidneas  of  post-war  bonds  be- 

liTiind  $6rn««tly  printed  on  ^S^r,  ^SS  gowpment,  he  showed  that  the  T«ited  right, 

•hall  be  teoeivabl«  fortazeaandtiratharduMtoand  tu«|(iired  woQid  not  be  inTuidated  were  the 

from  the  Buta.  ohar(^  proved ;  bat  he  insisted  that  the  proot 
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fiiilf  to  show  more  thsn  presamptiye  bribery  due  to  Uie  United  States  ($671,045.46),  theoot* 

and  undae  means,  or  to  trace  them  to  anj  mem-  standing  notes  and  debts  of  the  Bank  of  Ten- 

ber  of  the  Legislatare.  nessee,  or  the  debts  dae  to  laborers  on  delin- 

The  bill,  as  it  was  afterward  modified  bj  qnent  railroads  while  the  State  government 
amendments,  embraced  the  proposition  of  fund*  was  mnning  them.  The  last  three  items  men* 
ing  the  greater  part  of  tbe  debt  at  the  rate  of  tioned  amount  to  about  $2,700,000.  Should 
60  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  4  per  cent  inter*  these  sums  be  added  to  tbe  State  debt  proper, 
est  This  settlement  was  to  be  subject  to  the  it  would  amount  to  about  $81,660,000. 
acceptance  of  the  bondholders  and  the  aj^  Bj  the  improvement  act  of  1852  bonds  of 
proval  of  the  people.  Tbe  biU  as  amended  was  the  State,  which  constitute  the  greater  portion 
finallj  passed  bj  a  close  vote  on  the  28th  of  of  its  present  debt,  were  issued  and  loaned  to 
March.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  the  Gov*  the  railroad  companies  on  the  condition  of  tbe 
emor  had  transmitted  a  message  to  the  Assem*  completion  of  stipulated  portions  of  their  roads, 
bly  announcing  a  proposition  from  the  manv  as  a  credit  to  encourage  improvements  of  pub- 
gers  of  the  different  railroads  to  waive  the  im*  lie  benefit.  Bv  the  originid  act  these  bonds 
munity  from  taxation  extended  to  the  rail-  were  made  a  primary  lien  on  the  nulroad  prop- 
roads  in  their  charters,  and  contribute  to  the  erty.  This  hen  was  removed  by  subsequent 
State  taxes  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  annually  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  raih^Mids 
for  the  extinction  of  the  prindpal  and  interest  were  permitted  to  redeem  the  bonds  by  deliv* 
of  the  State  debt  In  accordance  with  this  the  ering  into  the  Treasury  State  bonds  of  equal 
actual  burden  of  the  debt  would  be  reduced  to  amount  of  any  series.  At  a  time  when  the 
40  cents  on  the  dollar  and  4  per  cent,  interest  securities  of  the  State  were  sold  in  the  market 
if  the  compromise  at  60  cents  should  be  ef-  at  a  discount  of  60  per  cent  and  over,  several 
fected.  of  the  railroads  availed  tiiemselves  of  this  per- 

Govemor  Marks  appointed  B.  A.  Euloe  and  mission  and  redeemed  their  obligations  to  the 
Nathaniel  Baxter,  Jr.,  to  communicate  with  the  State  by  returning  bonds  of  other  series.  0th- 
holders  of  the  State  bonds  and  procure  their  er  roads  were  alterward  foreclosed  upon  by 
acceptance  of  the  compromise  voted  by  the  Le-  tbe  State  authorities  and  resold  to  other  par- 
gislature.  Ex-Governors  Porter  and  Brown  and  ties.  Many  of  the  holders  of  the  Tennessee  in- 
ochers  were  deputed  by  a  mass-meeting  of  dt-  temal  improvement  bonds,  while  the  matter 
izens  to  present  the  case  to  the  creditors  and  was  awaiting  the  decision  of  tlie  people  and  the 
citizens  of  the  East.  At  a  dinner  in  New  York  Legislature,  brought  as  a  test  case  a  suit  of  fore- 
in  the  middle  of  April  tbey  received  the  ap-  closure  against  the  railroads,  upon  the  advice 
proval  of  many  bondholders,  merchants,  and  of  Oharles  O'Conor  of  New  York,  upon  the 
bankers  of  the  proposed  settlement.  The  pro-  ground  that  the  lien  on  the  railroad  property 
visions  of  the  bill  required  that  the  Governor  was  a  part  of  the  original  contract  contained 
should  secure  the  acceptance  of  bondholders  in  the  bonds,  and  could  not  constitutionally 
possessing  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  with  be  revoked  by  any  subsequent  action  of  tlie 
those  who  had  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  60  Legislature.  The  following  is  the  amount  of 
cents  with  6  per  cent  interest,  before  calling  bonds  claimed  to  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the 
for  a  popular  vote  on  the  question.  After  ful-  railroads  named  under  the  act  mentioned,  and 
filling  this  condition,  Governor  Marks  ordered  which  are  still  outstanding  against  those  roads : 
the  popular  vote  to  be  taken.  On  the  7th  Roads  operated  under  what  is  known  as  tbe 
of  August,  the  day  appointed  for  this  pur^  Wilson  system  of  railways— Cincinnati,  Gum- 
pose,  the  proposed  settlement  was  r^ectea  by  berland  Gap,  and  Charleston,  $877,000 ;  East 
a  large  majority,  80,920  voting  against  it  and  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  $1,102,000;  East  Ten- 
19,669  in  its  favor.  This  action  of  the  people  neasee  and  Virginia,  $1,287,000;  Memphis  and 
left  the  question  of  the  final  settlement  still  un-  Charleston,  $841,000 ;  total,  $8,667,000.  Roads 
resolved.  Although  understood  to  have  been  included  under  the  name  of  the  Louisville  and 
an  expression  of  a  popular  sentiment  in  favor  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad — ^Lon- 
of  toted  repudiation,  it  had  only  tbe  effect  of  isville  and  Nashville,  main  stem,  $808,000 ; 
postponing  the  decision  of  the  question,  which  Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville,  $819,000 ; 
belongs  to  the  State  Legislature.  Memphis  and  Ohio,  $1,199,000 ;  Tennessee  and 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  fhnded  Alabama,  $479,000 ;  Central  Southern,  $864,- 

debt  and  registered  debt  of  the  State  on  De-  000 ;  total,  $8,169,000.    Roads  now  embraced 

cember  21,  1878 :  Registered  (act  of  1878),  under  the  name  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 

$14,666,000,  at  6  per  cent  interest;  $292,800,  and  St  Louis  Railway-— Nashville  and  Chatta- 

at  6  per  cent ;  $897,000,  at  6  per  cent,  not  nooga,  $120,000 ;  Na^ville  and  Northwestern, 

required  to  be  registered;  and  $4,867,000  at  6  $1,422,000;  McMinnville  and  Manchester,  $860.- 

per  cent  in  funding  bonds  (1878).    On  the  000 ;  Winchester  and  Alabama,  $479,000 ;  total, 

same  day  the  unpaid  interest  amounted  to  $4,-  $2,881,000.    Other  roads — ^Mississippi  Central, 

201,902.60.    The  bonded  debt,  including  un-  $488,000;  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  $106,000; 

paid  interest  under  the  present  laws,  would  Mobile  and  Ohio,  $960,000.    The  St  Louis  and 

amount  to  about  $26,676,600  on  January  1,  Southeastern  Railroad  is  sued  for  bonds  issued 

1880.    This  sum  does  not  include  the  school-  to  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  road.     The 

fund  certificates  ($2,612,000),  the  railroad  debt  amount  of  bonds  originally  issued  toward  the 
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eongtraotion  of  the  above  roads  wiu  $29,861,*  debta  of  the  oitj  of  MemphiB  amoanted  alto- 

250 ;  of  Uiis  amoant  there  are  oatstanding  $12,-  gether  to  $4,408,464,  indading  the  funded  debt, 

468,000;  amoant  of  funded  bonds  now  oat-  oonsisting  of  the  oompromise  bonds  for  $1,104,- 

standing  and  claimed  as  a  part  of  Uiese  secured  826  issued  in  lieu  of  the  old  funded  debt  of 

by  a  lien,  about  $2,428,000.    Upon  this  amount  $2,209,660,  and  the  unfunded  debt  amounting 

there  is  an  accrued  interest  of  21  per  cent,  to  $8,298,629.    The  nominal  assets  amoanted 

The  total  amoant  claimed  by  the  bondholders  to  $2,205,246,  valued  by  a  special  committee 

is  between  $17,000,000  and  $18,000,000.  at  $904,878.     There  were  over  two  million 

The  basis  of  taxation  and  the  receipts  and  dollars'  worth  of  uncollected  taxes  due  to  the 

expenditures  are  estimated  by  the  Comptroller  city, 

as  follows :  Qovemor  Harks  called  an  extra  session  of 

«.«....  ..^...>««>  ^t.  .«  TT «>»«.»«  •A'r  *^«  General  Assembly  for  the  purposes  of 

BASIS  OF  paoFKirT  oa  AD  ^^«-  ^  granting  Memphis  the  power  to  perfect  and 

JS1K2*<»nt"!y/.!'.!'.*.**'.V//.'.".*.'.!*'.*'.**//.     »»MW«  c«n7  outtjompleter  methods  of  sanitation,  of 

amending  the  charters  of  towns  and  dties 

^•* $t04,iHaM  go  gg  to  enforce  sanitary  regolations,  framing 

miiAimrr  fmvilwiis  ahd  oraca  nxxn  bbvxhum.  «  ^^  for  the  prevention  of  the  spoliation  of 

Cinmit  Oonrt  elerU  iiieladlnjr  redamptton. $40,000  ?«»▼«•  ^^  ^^affic  in  dead  bodies,  and  extend- 

OttMroiMki,  not  inoiadintfCoaiity  Court  darkiL         so,ooo  ing  the  charter  of  the  Memphis  and  Padnoah 

I»wfMg»»iapMie« 80.000  Baihwad.    The  Assembly  met  at  the  time  ap- 

Ea:preftM«W»pbA.'  bMkka,'  etc.* .' .'                          io|ooo  pointed,  the  16th  of  December,  and  proceeded 

BauroftdB ^S'^  to  consider  the  questions  proposed  to  it. 

•Cr^Muen.  ageau.  daUnqoaou,  ate _j^ooo  ^^  apportionment  of  Bohool-taxcs  requires 

iv>ui IMB^ooo  $76,876,  distributed  among  the  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  their  scholastic  population.     The 

isnicATXD  axPENDiTUBis.  ^^  number  of  scholars  in  the  State  hi  448,- 

&to?Xi'ftid::;;;V**V*;^^^^^            •im.tS  »ir.    Recent  amendments  of  the  school  laws 

intanat  oo  Stota  dabt-4ii,ooQ,ooo®  4  par  aaat       iiOQ|000  extend  the  school  age  to  twenty-one  years,  and 


Touiforooayaar $MTM50  i°<'l?de  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  studies. 

He  estimates  the  receipts  at  different  tariffs  The  first  enforcement  of  the  law  against 

as  follows :  At  10  mills  on  a  dollar,  $649,194 ;  earrjring  deadly  weapons  was  made  by  Judge 

at  16  mills,  $761,000;  at  20  raiU^  $883,889 ;  Thomas  J>.  Eldridge  of  the  Bartlett  Oircait, 

at  25  mills,  $995,688;  at  80  milli,  $1,107,683;  who  sentenced  a  prisoner  to  a  fine  and  three 

at  85  mills,  $1,219,680 ;  at  40  mills,  $1,881,778.  months*  imprisonment  for  this  ofifense. 

The  bankrupt  condition  of  the  finances  of  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 

Memphis  and  several  other  towns  and  cities  new  law  equalizing  and  reducing  the  pay  of 

led  to  a  number  of  special  acts  revoking  or  clerks,  by  requiring  them  to  pay  their  fees  in 

modifying  the  charters  of  these  municipalities,  excess  of  a  certain  amount  into  the  public  Trea- 

At  ^e  request  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  which  sury,  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Oourt, 

was  laboring  under  the  burden  of  a  debt  esti-  but  was  not  decided  on  its  merits  in  the  absence 

mated  at  over  one  third  of  the  taxable  prop-  of  a  real  cause  of  action, 

erty,  and  had  been  depopulated  and  impover-  The  yellow  fever  appeared  again  in  Memphis 

ished  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  in  July,  and  continued  until  cold  weather.    The 

charter  was  taken  away,  and  the  administra-  city  was  immediately  deserted  by  all  its  inhab- 

tion  assumed  by  the  State  government    By  a  itants  except  a  part  of  the  poor  and  colored 

subsequent  act  the  (Governor  was  authorized  to  population.    There  was  fear  at  one  time  that 

appoint  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  the  deserted  houses  would  be  sacked,  and  that 

debts  of  extinct  municipal  districts.     At  the  an  anarchic  condition  would  prevail.    Gov- 

instance  of  certain  holders  of  the  city^s  securi-  emor  Marks  intrusted  the  duty  of  preserving 

ties,  an  action  was  brought  before  Judge  Bax-  order  to  the  resident  companies  of  colored 

ter,  of  the  United  States  Oourt  at  Memphis,  militia.    There  were  several  hundred  deaths 

calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.    The  by  yellow  fever  during  the  season.     It  was 

Oourt  delivered  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  the  principally  to  provide  for  extraordinary  sani- 

Leg^slature  repealing  the  charter  was  nnconsti-  tary  measures  lest  t)ie  disease  should  become 

tutional  and  void,  as  was  also  the  act  creating  endemic  in  this  locality  that  the  Gk>vemor 

a  taxing  district    The  Judge  appointed  Mr.  called  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Latham  receiver,  to  take  charge  of  the  assets  TEXAS.    The  Legislature  opened  its  regular 

of  the  city,  to  the  exclusion  of  receiver  Meri-  session  at  Austin  on  January  14th,  when  the 

wether   appointed  by  the   State  authorities,  new  Governor,  Gran  M.  Roberts,  was  formally 

The  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  State  afterward  de-  installed  in  office,  and  closed  by  final  a^jonm- 

clared  the  laws  repealing  the  municipal  char-  ment  on  April  24th. 

ter  and    constituting  a  taxing   distnct  valid  A  constitutional  amendment  adopted  by  the 

and  within  the  Oonstitution'-Judges  Oooper,  LegiaUtare,  exemptint^  from  taxation  all  agri- 

McFarland,  and   Deaderick  concurring,  and  cultural  products  while  in  the  farmer's  hands. 

Judges  Freeman  and  Tnrney  dissenting.    The  and  all  necessary  supplies  for  his  use,  was  voted 
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upon  the  first  Taesday  in  September.    This  preamble:   ^^ Whereas^  the  Legislatiire  which 

measure  was  denounced  bj  a  large  portion  of  convened  on  the  14Ui  of  January,  1679,  ad- 

the  people  and  press  in  the  State,  because  it  joumed  Hue  die  on  the  24th  of  April,  1879, 

discriminates  in  favor  of  the  farmers  to  the  withoat  passing  any  law  that  is  now  in  force 

prejudice  of  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  making  annual  appropriations  for  the  support 

who  are  allowed  no  similar  exemption.     In  of  the  free  common  schools,  for  the  payment 

Harris  County,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  bonded 

six  election  precincts,  polls  were  opened  in  five  public  debt  of  the  State,  and  for  other  objects 

precincts  only  on  the  election  day,  and  all  of  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 

the  votes  cast  were  for  the  amendment.  State  government**     The  called  session  was 

An  act  was  passed  endowing  the  Qovemor  opened  at  the  appointed  time,  and  passed  the 
with  power  to  remove  officers  and  the  superin-  necessary  appropriations,  reducing  that  for  the 
tendents  of  charitable  or  other  State  institutions  schools  from  one  fourth  to  one  sixth  of  the 
at  his  discretion.  A  portion  of  the  press  in  State  revenue.  By  various  messages  sent  in 
the  State  protested  againrt  this  bill  as  despotic,  during  its  continuance,  the  Governor  laid  be- 
lt went  into  force  on  September  1st.  fore  the  Legiidature  for  consideration  a  number 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  of  subjects  besides  those  mentioned  in  his  proc- 

State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,878,000,  dassi-  lamation. 

fied  as  follows :  Bonds  of  $1,000  each,  $1,878,-  A  Sunday  law  was  also  passed  at  this  session, 

000;  of  $100  each,  $1,000,000;  of  $10  and  $5  the  first  and  second  sections  of  which  provide 

each,  $1,000,000.    The  bonds  of  the  first  two  that  **  any  person  who  conscientiously  believes 

classes  are  payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  that  the  seventh  or  any  other  day  of  the  week 

within  thirty  years  from  July  1,  1879,  bearing  is  the  Sabbath,  and  who  actually  refrains  from 

interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  payable  semi-  business  and  labor  on  that  day,'*  may  attend  to 

annually.    The  ten-  and  five-dollar  bonds  are  business  and  labor  himself,  and  employ  others, 

payable  in  twenty  years  from  July  1,  1879,  on  Sunday.    The  fourth  section  provides  as 

bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent    The  interest  follows :  ^^  Any  merchant,  grocer,  or  dealer  in 

coupons  attached  to  the  bonds  are  receivable  wares  or  merchandise,  or  trader  in  any  lawful 

for  all  State  taxes.  business  whatsoever,  who  shall  barter  or  sell 

The  Qovemor  vetoed  the  items  in  the  general  on  Sunday,  shall  be  nned  not  less  than  twenty 

appropriation  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  nOr  more  than  fifty  dollars :  Provided,  this  arti- 

payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt,  for  the  de  shall  not  apply  to  markets,  or  dealers  in 

sinking  fund,  and  for  the  public  free  schools,  provisions,  as  to  sales  made  by  them  before  9 

amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,000,-  o'clock  a.  m.    The  preceding  article  shall  not 
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State ;  the  more  so  because  he  had  in  a  man-  the  people  assembled  m  meetings  to  condemn 

ner  approved  these  appropriations  in  advance,  it  on  several  accounts. 

as  he  bad  previously  signed  the  tax  bill  in  The  financial  condition  of  Texas  is  satisfac 
which  a  levy  of  taxes  was  ordered  for  each  of  tory,  the  State  debt  being  inconsiderable  and 
those  purposes.  Enthusiastic  mass  meetings  her  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  public  ex- 
were  neld,  and  resolutions  adopted  expressing  penditures.  Deficiencies  have  occurred  in  pre- 
resentment  against  Governor  Roberts  for  the  vious  years,  especially  in  1876  and  1877,  from 
ii\jury  he  had  done  to  the  good  name  of  the  defaulting  sheriffs  and  collectors  of  taxes.  It 
State  and  to  education  by  depriving  the  public  is  estimated  that  nearly  $800,000  are  now  due 
schools  of  that  necessary  support  which  tne  or*  to  the  State  on  this  score ;  for  much  of  which 
ganic  law  has  provided  for  tneir  maintenance,  sum  suits  have  been  instituted  and  judgments 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  two  newspapers  pub-  obtained,  though  the  recovery  of  the  money  is 
lished  in  Texas,  not  more  than  two  or  three  considered  difficult  The  defects  in  the  laws 
sustained  the  veto  in  full.  It  also  threatened  which  gave  rise  to  these  defaults  were  mostly 
injury  to  the  State's  credit  in  the  New  York  cured  by  an  act  passed  in  1876,  which  went 
money  market,  as  the  holders  of  Texas  bonds  into  effect  August  81,  1877. 
became  apprehensive  of  the  non-payment  of  Of  the  salable  lands  of  Texas,  in  regard  to 
the  interest  due  them  on  July  1st  To  allay  quantities,  location,  price,  and  manner  of  pur- 
their  fears  the  State  Comptroller  wrote  to  New  chase,  accurate  information  is  given  by  the  fol- 
York  assuring  them  that  the  State  had  ample  lowing  reply  of  the  State  Laud  Commissioner 
means,  and  that  the  money  to  pay  the  interest  to  a  request  of  the  Governor : 
on  their  bonds  was  ready.  As  these  matters  ownuL  LAin>-OFn0ii,  Avtrnr,  September  i«»  18T9. 
could  not  be  delayed  without  detriment  to  the  ffon  0,  J£  Bob^rtt,  Governor  of  Texas. 
most  vital  interests  of  the  State,  the  Governor,  8ib:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  18th 
by  a  proclamation  issued  a  few  weeks  after  the  inst,  I  append  a  brief  statement  of  Texas  State  lands 
close  of  the  regular  session,  convened  an  ex-  ^^^^'  "^»  ^^  location,  price,  and  mode  of  pur- 
traordinary  one  for  June  10th,  chiefly  to  m^e  ^  Common-school  lands,  12,800,000  acres.  These 
the  appropriations  he  had  before  vetoed  ;  his  are  situated  in  various  amounts  in  210  of  the  236  ooun- 
prodamation  beginning  with   the   following  ties  of  the  State,  and  consequently  embrace  eveiy  va- 
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riatr  of  toil,  dlnutte,  and  produotioo  of  our  extsnsive  bat  a  large  number  of  tbem  keep  their  schools 

temtoy.    Thaw  landB  are  for  ajdo  at  a  minimum  open  for  six  months  more  iD  communities  that 

r^i^^Ltf^rinT^r*^^^  are  able  to  support  their  schools  by  private 

DurohAae  not  less  than  160  nor  more  than  640  aoros  of  contributions. 

arming  landa,  or  three  seotions  of  pasture  land.    Ap-  The  .State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which 

plication  to  purohaae  must  be  made  to  the  county  sur-  bad  800  inmates  in  March,  1879,  has  been  con- 

Tunlve«ity lands, 219,906acre.,situat6din Cooke,  ducted  with  good  success  in  the  professional 

Fannm,  Grayson,  Hunt,  Collin,  iamar,  McLennan)  treatment  of  its  patients  under  the  superm- 

ShackoUbrd,  and  Callahan  Counties.    These  lands  are  tendence  of  Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace,  who  has  gained 

in  the  richest  and  most  populous  portions  of  the  State,  a  national  repatation  in  this  position.     The 

and  are  for  sale  in  tracts  ot  80  or  160  acrai  at  a  mini-  Governor  has  recently  removed  him,  as  weU 

mum  pnoe  of  11.60  per  acre,  on  the  some  terms  as  the  ^„  it^««w  t?   if /.r«»ii^Jfk   an«vA»:«4.i^««  Jr»«-  ^t  ♦!»* 

eohoof  lands.    Appfioation  to  purohaae  must  be  mads  f  Jf^J^  ^1  MoOulloch,  Sunerintendent  of  the 

to  the  county  surveyor.  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  both  of  whom  had 

8.  Asylum  lands  407,615  acres,  situated  in  the  coun-  filled  their  offices  for  many  years  with  eiuinent 

ties  of  Callahan,  Comanoho,  Eastland,  Jones.  Shack-  satisfaction. 

elford,  SbBphens,  Taylor^  and  Tom  Green.    This  seo-  q^^^  j    j.  ^     ^      rapidly  increased.    The 

tion  is  settbni  up  and  miproving  more  rapidly  now  '^•*"««  *«  *«*«,  uw»  «i»^iuv  •"^Y^w'Y^*     *"" 

than  any  other  portion  of  the  State.    For  sale  in  tracts  n'ip»>«r  of  cnmmaJs  committed  to  the  State 

of  160  acres,  at  same  price  and  on  same  terms  as  oni-  Prison  is  great ;  but  much  greater  is  the  num- 

veral^  lands.  ber  of  those  at  large,  who  have  escaped  from 

4,  State  Canltol  lands,  8,050,000  acres,  sitn^  in  confinement  or  evaded  arrest.    Those  commit- 

gSSSy^M^?'0^rS 'i^'^^  ted  to  tbe  penitenti^y,  as  is  the  practice  also  in 

Three  million  acres  of  these  lands  are  subdivided  into  tome  of  the  other  Southern  States,  are  leased 

tracts  of  one  league  (4,428  acres)  each,  and  the  field-  out  in  gangs  as  laborers.  Each  lessee  keeps  them 

notes  returned  to  the  Graneral  Land-Omoe.    They  are  under  his  charge  in  a  camp  at  the  place  of  his 

of  640  acres  each,  and  are  likewise  for  sale  at  50  cents  tn®  State  has  no  immediate  control  oyer  the 

per  acre  in  such  <^uantitiea  as  may  be  desired,  pro-  convicts,  and  no  means  to  check  the  lessee's 

vided  that  no  section  shall  be  divided.    Applioslion  possible  abuse  of  his  powers  in  overworking  or 

to  purchase  must  be  made  to  the  General  Ijna-Offloe.  otherwise  maltreating  them.    A  list  compUed 

JjLrSTthf^i^^aJfnSSe?^^  fpm  the  officii  records  of  the  s^^^^^^ 

lands  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  Wore  Jannary  24,  ues  on  file  at  the  Adjutant-General^s  office,  and 

1880.  published  under  his  name,  shows  the  number 

6.  Public  debt  reserve.    Under  the  act  of  July  14.  of  Texas  criminals  going  at  large  to  be  4,686, 

aAf^^'b^^drS"l?»S5'&-  S^!{'^/'*»1  the  foUowmg  often«8:  Murfer, 

dian  Territory,  on  the  east  by  the  100th  degiM  of  Ion-  »56 ;  attempted  murder,  resulting  m  woundmg 

ffitude,  on  the  south  bv  the  &2d  degree  of  Ditltude,  on  or  crippimg,  and  not  m  death,  911 ;  infanti* 

the  west  by  the  103d  degree  of  longitude,  all  the  un-  oide,  6 ;    accessory  to  murder,  7 ;  threatening 

anpropriated  land  within  the  Pacific  reservation,  and  human  life,  80 ;   arson,  20 ;   perjury,  89 ;   for- 

all  tracts  of  640  acres  or  lees  within  the  orsnuiised  ,^_^  kr.  JLt^'  i^^JT*  qo  .  kn!!»i..\r  oi  .  «.♦ 

counties  of  the  State,  are  offered  for  sale  in  tracts  of  g^^*  ^,}  embezzlement,  82 ;  bnrghiry,  81 ;  cat- 

640  acres  each,  or  loss,  at  60  cents  per  acre.  Puiohasere  tle.steahng,641 ;  hog-steabng,  169;  horse-steal- 

must  apply  to  the  surveyor  of  the  county  or  die-  ing,  601 ;  abduction,  9 ;   swindling,  127.     One 

trlct  in  which  the  desuyd  hmd  mav  be  situated.    He  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Governor  Roberto 

SS  ^/^J^ltelS^I T£p^:  ^-  *o  '^J-V^  offers  of  reward  previously 

Within  Mxtv  days  from  the  flfing  of  the  field-notes  in  Minounoed  m  the  name  of  the  State  for  the  cap- 

the  Land-OMoe,  the  purchaser  must  pay  into  the  State  ture  of  cnmmals. 

TrtMsury  60  cents  per  acre,  or  forfeit  all  rifht  to  the  The  sheriffs'  annual  convention,  held  at  Ans- 

landi.  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  vwjr  reepe(|fWly,  etc  tin  on  September  10th,  and  attended  by  about 

W.  C.  WALsri;  Commissioner.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  addressed  by  ex-Govemor 

Concerning  these  lands,  forgeries  and  deceits  Lubbock  on  the  duties  of  executive  officers, 

of  aU  kinds  have  been  for  a  long  time  exten-  and  by  the  tax-clerk  in  the  State  Oomptroller^s 

sively  practiced  to  the  injury  oi!  purchasers,  office  on  the  laws  governing  the  Tax  Depart- 

especiaJly  immigrants  who  intended  to  settle  ment.    Resolutions  were  adopted  to  provide 

in  Texas.    The  Legislature  of  1879  appointed  for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  renter  of 

from  ito  own  members  a  Special  Committee  criminals,  giving  the  fullest  description  possi- 

on  Land  Frauds,  charged  to  investigate  the  ble ;  and  a  committee  of  five,  besides  the  sa> 

matter  thoroughly.    The  evil  appears  to  be  of  officio  chairman.  Sheriff  Corwin  of  Travis,  was 

such  magnitade  that,  after  having  spent  nearly  appointed  with  power  to  devise  ways  and  means 

every  night  for  a  month  in  hearing  testimony  for  the  arrest  of  criminals.    A  resolution  was 

and  examining  written  evidence,  the  commit-  also  adopted  taxing  sheriffs  five  dollars  each, 

tee  were  made  sensible  that  frauds  without  end  and  deputies  half  that  amount,  to  aid  in  the 

had  been  practiced.  arrest  of  parties  charged  with  killing  sheriffs 

The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  employed  or  their  deputies  while  engaged  in  l£e  lawful 

in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  reckoned  at  discharge  of  their  doty. 

6,000,  chiefly  home-born.    Most  of  them  are  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  follow- 

paid  from  the  school  fund  for  four  months  of  ing  facto  seem  worthy  of  record  :  In  February 

tuition,  the  average  school  time  in  the  year ;  Deputy  Sheriff  Llewellyn  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
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seenred  at  North  Platte  David  Mellskj  and 
Obarles  Reed,  aliat  Dud  Douglas,  a  noted  Texas 
murderer,  for  whom  a  large  reward  had  been 
offered.  Both  men  were  confined  in  Jail  in 
Omaha.  Several  diflpatohes  passed  between 
tiie  chief  police  officers  of  Omaha  and  Aostin, 
Texas,  regarding  the  prisoners,  establishing  the 
identity  of  both  bejond  doubt.  The  first  tele- 
gram from  Texas  stated  that  Meliskr  was  un- 
der indictment  for  murder,  and  the  second 
stated  that  no  appropriation  had  been  made 
for  the  officers^  expenses,  and  consequently  that 
they  could  not  come  for  the  prisoners.  The 
third  dispatdi  repeated  this  fact,  and  Melisky 
was  finally  released  in  the  District  Court  on  a 
writ  of  haheoi  eorpWy  even  after  having  con- 
fessed to  the  murder  of  three  individuals. 
Reed  murdered  three  soldiers  at  Fort  Oriffin, 
Texas,  two  years  ago,  while  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  him.  He  is  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  also  released  after  considerable 
telegraphic  correspondence,  ending  with  tbe 
following  dispatch  from  Governor  Roberts: 
^  Sorry  to  say  we  have  no  money  appropriated 
yet  to  pay  expense,  and  no  one  to  send  after 
Reed.  Have  been  trying  to  do  so  for  a  week." 
Great  indignation  was  manifested  against  Gov- 
ernor Roberts  for  allowing  these  two  murder- 
ers to  be  set  free;  and  afterward,  when  he 
commuted  to  imprisonment  the  sentence  of 
death  which  the  courts  had  passed  on  two  other 
notorious  criminals,  Ouard  and  Fields,  the  for- 
mer convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  the  latter  of  rape. 

TURK£T,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe, 
western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  The  reign- 
ing sovereign  is  Saltan  Abdal-Hamid  II.,  bom 
September  22,  1842.  He  succeeded  his  elder 
brother,  Sultan  Mnrad  V.,  August  81,  1876. 
The  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  is  his 
brother,  Meliemet  Reshad  Effeudi,  bom  No- 
vember 8,  1844. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, after  the  changes  produced  by  the  treaties 
of  1878,  are  as  follows : 


POSSK88ION8. 

SqaanmllM. 

FiBpidalkii. 

InBorope: 
Immedtote  poMeislons 

18,6S8 

80,11T 
24,661 

6,044,000 

Province  of  Eoiitern  Roamelia 

Bosnia  and  HenegoTina,  admlnia- 

terad  by  Aastrla. 

Trlbntary  Principality  of  Bal^uia . . 

751,000 

1,918,000 

1,860,000 

Total  in  Europe 

180,»T8 

8,867,000 

In  Asia: 

Iinmediate_posMMion8 

729,484 

219 

17,500.000 

Tributary  Principality  of  Samoa .... 

87,080 

Total  In  Asia 

T29.696 

17.587.080 

In  Africa: 
Vilayet  of  Tripoli 

844,485 

869  8SS 

45,716 

1,010,000 

TV.^>_ J    __J    -          EgTPt 

17,8<i6.000 

Dependendes. •  xSto  .      !      ii! 

9100,000 

'  '  * 

Total  In  Africa 

1,859,689 

90,496,000 

Grand  total 

2,119,808 

46,900,000 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  budget 
for  the  financial  year  1296  (March  18, 1879,  to 


March  12, 1880)  were  estimated  as  foUowB  hj 
the  Financial  Oommission  (in  piasters — 1  pias- 
ter =  4  cents) : 

IXPIKDITUaKS. 

1.  PubHcdebt 165^048,851 

9.  Dotadona 905.757,948 

a  B«stitntlooa 575,000 

4.  Bilnlatriea ,....  n6,188,7n 

5.  PoUoe  and  Mdannea. 116,716|901 

a  Cuatoma  and  indirect  tazea 4^0(IOLOOO 

7.  ArehiTea 6,000,000 

8.  Foreata  and  mines 19,000^ 

9.  Poeta  and  telefrapha. 80,000,000 

10.  PnbUobealth 7,10b!iOB 

Total 1^)04,886,441 

KKCBIFTS* 

I.  Onatoma. 16Q,00(!^00S 

9.  Egyptian  tribute. 76,500.000 

8.  Otiier  reoetpCa. 1,188,068,000 

Total 1,494,568,000 

These  estimates  apparentlj  leave  a  surplus 
of  120,245,559  piasters.  This  result^  howeyer, 
was  obtained  only  by  crossing  out,  in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  which  payment  was  previous- 
ly suspended  to  the  amount  of  1,888,840,622 
piasters,  the  interest  on  the  loan  of  1855  to 
the  amount  of  11,998,460  piasters,  payment  of 
which  has  been  guaranteea  by  France  and  Eng- 
land. But,  notwithstanding  this  operation,  tbe 
surplus  is  only  an  apparent  one ;  for  if  the  new 
loan  which  it  has  been  intended  to  make  should 
not  be  brought  about,  one  fifth  of  the  taxes 
and  other  receipts— L  e.,  287,616,400  piasters 
— would  have  to  be  used  for  tbe  retirement  uf 
the  paper  money.  There  will  also  be  another 
loss,  as  the  remaining  four  fifths  oi  the  taxes 
will  be  paid  in  a  depreciated  coin,  making  in 
all  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.,  or  95,046,660  piasters. 
Finally,  the  customs  are  paid  in  silver,  which 
is  also  worth  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  less  than 
gold.  The  total  deficit  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at  842,272,960  piasters.  Tbe  entire  lia- 
bilities at  the  close  of  1877  were  estimated  at 
6,180,000,000  piasters. 

The  army  in  1879  comprised  160,000  men. 
of  whom  18,000  were  stationed  in  snd  around 
Constantinople,  10,000  at  Tchatalja,  80,000  in 
Eastern  Roumelia  and  the  territory  evacuated 
by  the  Russians,  25,000  at  Salonica,  17,000  in 
Albania,  80,000  around  Eossovo,  and  80,000  in 
Asia. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  totsl  com- 
merce of  Turkey.  The  total  annual  value  of 
the  imports  is  estimated  at  587,500,000  francs, 
of  the  exports  at  496,250,000  francs. 

There  are  1,248  kilometres  of  railroad  in 
operation  in  European  Turkey,  and  274  kilo- 
metres in  Asia.  There  are  884  post-offices  and 
417  telegraph  stations.  The  length  of  the  tele- 
graph lines  is  27,497  kilometres,  and  of  the 
wires  52,142  kilometres. 

The  depreciation  of  the  caimU  (paper  mon- 
ey) had  already  in  1878  produced  considerable 
trouble,  and  in  December  of  that  year  the  price 
of  a  gold  lira  of  100  piasters  suddeilly  rose  to 
420  paper  piasters,  and  a  crisis  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  bakers,  who  were  forced  to  sell 
their  bread  at  a  certain  fixed  price— a  measure 
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whioli  was  adopted  to  satufy  the  mnltitade —  orders  to  take  his  squadron  iato  Turkish  waters 
declared  that  they  would  rather  close  their  hy  November  8tii.  Great  excitement  prevailed 
shops.  In  this  critical  situation  the  Minister  of  at  the  Porte  in  consequence,  and  »Sir  Austen 
Finance  had  some  10,000  lira  worth  of  oaim^s  Layard,  the  British  Ambassador,  having  been 
bought  on  account  of  the  Treasury  on  the  £z-  requested  by  the  Porte  to  explain  the  object 
change,  while  the  police  kept  a  watch  on  the  of  the  dispatch  of  Admiral  Hornby's  squadroiL 
money-changers  in  the  streets  and  bazaars,  semi-offioiaUy  replied  that  the  squadron  would 
who  by  offering  caim^s  for  sale  might  disturb  remain  for  the  present  at  Voulah,  but  eventu- 
the  operations  on  the  Exchange.  This  mea-  ally  miffht  proceed  to  some  other  Turkish  port, 
sure  had  the  desired  effect,  and  in  a  single  day  as  England  would  not  tolerate  the  oppression 
the  caim6s  went  down  from  420  piasters  to  of  the  Christians  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Sir  Aua- 
176.  On  January  27th  Zuhdi  Pasha,  Minister  ten  Layard  said  in  a  ^patch  referring  to  a 
of  Finance,  was  dismissed,  and  his  immediate  movement  for  the  formation  of  an  autonomous 
predecessor,  Kiani  Pasha,  was  put  in  his  place,  state  in  Armenia :  **  I  have  warned  the  Porte 
Zuhdi  had  been  appointed  on  the  faith  of  his  over  and  over  a^ain  that  unless  it  speedily  in- 
asauranoes  that  he  ^ould  find  ways  and  means  troduced  the  reforms  to  which  it  has  pledged 
for  withdrawing  the  paper  currency,  or  at  least  itself  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan, 
permanently  raising  ita  value ;  and  as  his  ef-  and  can  assure  the  protection  and  the  just  and 
forts  had  been  entirely  unsuccessful  he  was  equal  government  of  the  populations,  the  ques- 
dismissed.  One  moro  attempt  was  made  to  tion  of  an  Armenian  natiouality,  ami  even  of 
solve  the  paper-currency  question  withont  a  other  nationalities,  may  be  raised,  which  will 
foreign  loan.  Tor  this  purpose  an  imperial  re-  probably  end  in  further  diminishing  the  author- 
script  was  published  about  March  22a  provid-  ity  and  territory  of  his  Migesty.*'  The  Porte, 
ing  that  henceforth  four  fifths  of  all  sums  due  receiving  no  official  explanations  regarding  the 
to  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  coin,  and  British  squadron,  telegraphed  to  Musnrus  Pa- 
one  fifth  in  paper,  calculated  at  one  fourth  of  sha,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London,  in- 
the  nominal  value.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  Gov-  stnicting  him  to  ask  Lord  Salisbury  for  in- 
omment  would  henceforth  make  aU  payments  formation.  The  interview  between  Musurus 
in  gold  and  silver,  except  for  debts  previously  Pasha  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  very  stormy 
contracted.  'I'fie  immealate  effect  of  this  mea-  one.  The  result  was  that  the  dispatch  of  the 
sure  was  a  new  and  very  great  depreciation  of  fleet  to  Voulah  was  countermanded,  the  Brit- 
tho  paper  money,  the  value  of  the  gold  lira  ris-  ish  Government  at  the  same  time  stipulating 
ing  m>m  480  to  600  piasters  within  a  few  days,  for  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions  by  the 
In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Government  Porte.  In  its  attitude  England  was  snpportedi 
ordered  that  henceforth  caim6s  should  be  re-  by  Austria,  and  even  Russia  was  generally 
oeivablefor  taxes  at  the  rate  of  400  paper  pias-  thought  to  have  advised  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ters  for  one  lira.  On  April  29th  Eiani  Pasha  ment  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
was  dismissed  f^om  the  Ministry  of  Fmance,  the  required  reforms.  In  view  of  the  pressure 
and  his  predecessor,  Zuhdi  Effendi,  appointed  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  the  Sultan  condud- 
in  his  place.  ed  to  take  the  steps  demanded  of  him.    On 

On  July  2Sth  an  imperial  iroitf  was  published  November  17th  Baker  Pasha  was  appointed 
suppressing  the  Grand  Vizierate,  and  appoint-  the  Sultanas  representative  to  superintend  the 
ing  Aarifi  Pasha  Prime  Minister  and  Safvet  introduction  of  reforms  throughout  Asia  Mi- 
Pasha  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  nor ;  and  on  the  18th  an  officitd  declaration  was 

The  finincial  depression  existing  throushont  pnbUshed  on  the  proposed  measures.  The  docu- 

the  various  branches  of  the  (Government  fed  to  ment  declared  that  formal  orders  had  now  been 

an  important  step  in  October,  when  the  Sultan  given  to  prepare  and  execute  the  measures  best 

ordered  the  disbandment  of  90,000  regular  fitted  for  assuring  to  all  classes  of  the  popula- 

troops,  the  Finance  Minister  threatening  to  re-  tion  the  benefits  of  equal  justice  and  for  devel- 

sign  unless  the  Sultan  took  this  step.  oping  m  general  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

A  new  Odbinet  was  formed  on  October  18th,  The  Oouncil  ot  Ministers  had  arranged  the  ne- 

composed  as  follows:  Said  Pasha,  Grand  Vi-  'ce<(sary  reforms  in  two  categories.    The  first 

zier ;  Sawas  Ptisha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  included  a  project  of  statutes  for  the  administra^ 

Mahmoud  Nedim  Pasha,  Minister  of  the  Inte-  tive  reorganization  of  the  European  provinces 

rior ;  Aarifi  Pasha,  President  of  the  Council  of  — statutes  which  had  to  be  sent  into  the  vila- 

State ;  S.ifvet  Pasha,  Inspector- General  of  Ad-  yets  and  to  be  there  submitted  to  a  preliminaiy 

ministration;  Jevdet  Pasha,  Minister  of  Jus-  examination  by  the  local  commissions.    This 

tice ;  Oadri  Pasha,  Minister  of  Oommerce ;  and  category  likewise  included  immediate  execu- 

Edif  Effendi,  Mmister  of  Finance.    Osman  Pa-  tinn  of  the  reforms  necessary  for  the  reorgani- 

sha  remain  9d  Minister  of  War.  zation  of  the  administrative  system  in  Asia  and 

In  the  beginning  of  November  energetic  other  localities  of  the  empire.  The  second  cat* 
measures  were  taken  by  the  British  Govern-  eorory  comprehended  the  reorganization  of  the 
ment  to  secure  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  Ministry  and  of  all  branches  of  the  public  ad- 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  promised  by  the  ministration,  so  as  to  insure  the  speeidy  execu- 
Porte.  Admiral  Hornby,  the  commander  of  tion  of  affairs,  tho  proper  distribution  of  work 
the  British  Mediterranean  squadron,  received  by  the  various  administrations  according  to 
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their  respective  competence,  and  the  prompt  The  negotiations  for  a  definite  treaty  of  peace 
execution  of  all  reforms  of  a  nature  to  aevelop  between  Hussia  and  Tnrkey  were  began  in  the 
the  resoarces  of  the  conntry.  The  result  of  the  first  days  of  January.  A  sudden  end  was  threat- 
researches  and  labors  of  the  Council  of  Minis-  ened  by  a  clause  proposed  by  Russia  declaring 
ters  in  each  of  these  great  categories,  having  that  the  two  contracting  parties  guarantee  to 
been  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  had  received  his  each  otiier  the  exact  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty 
supreme  sanction.  The  reality  and  efiicacy  of  c»f  Berlin.  This  clause  was  opposed  by  Turkey, 
these  reforms  would  speedily  be  publicly  proved  and  eventually  dropped  by  Russia.  The  treaty 
by  certain  and  brilliant  facts.  was  finally  signed  on  February  8rh.  It  ^zes 
^  In  November  the  Sultan  signed  a  decree  pro-  the  indemuity  to  be  paid  by  Turkey  at  802,- 
vidins  that  from  January  18,  1880,  1,850,000  500^00  francs,  and  provides  for  compensation 
pounds  Turkish  will  be  annually  appropriated  to  Russian  subjects  in  Turkey  for  losses  sus- 
to  pay  interest  half-yearly  on  the  home  and  tained  during  the  war  to  an  amount  not  exoeed- 
foreign  debt.    This  interest  will  be  guaranteed  ing  26,750,000  francs. 

by  the  revenues  of  Cyprus  and  Eastern  Roume-  The  evacuation  of  Turkish  territory  by  the 

lia,  as  well  as  by  the  receipts  from  the  duties  Russian  troops  began  on  March  5th.    On  that 

on  tobacco,  spirits,  stamps,  fish,  and  silk,  after  day  General  Todleben  departed  from  Adria- 

a  previous  reduction  from  the  receipts  of  1,100,-  nople,  and  it  was  immediately  occupied  by 

000  pounds  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  troops. 

Bank  and  other  creditors  secured  by  mortgages.  The  negotiations  with  Greece  for  a  new  boun- 

In  case  of  a  deficit,  the  Porte  will  undertake  to  dary  line  continued  daring  the  year,  without 

make  it  good.    Besides  the  sum  of  1,850,000  leading  to  a  definite  result    (See  Gbebok.) 

pounds  referred  to,  the  Turkish  Government  On  April  21st  a  convention  was  signed  with 

cedes  irrevocably  to  the  bondholders  the  Bulga-  Austria,  relative  to  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 

rian  tribute  and  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  Novi- Bazar.     (See  Austbo-Hunoabian  Mon- 

contributions  toward  the  Turkish  debt;  also  abcht.) 

one  third  of  the  proceeds  of  any  new  taxes,  es-  The  troubles  in  Crete  were  brought  to  a  sat- 

pecially  in  the  event  of  increased  duties,  and  isfactory  close  in  June.    Photiades  Pasha,  Gov- 

the  receipts  from  natents ;  the  mode  of  pay-  emor-General  of  the  island,  explained  to  the 

ment  to  be  arrangea  with  the  creditors.    This  Council  of  Ministers  the  modifications  in  the 

engagement  is  to  be  valid  for  ten  years,  unless  organic  statute  desired  by  the  Assembly,  and 

modified  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  inter-  the  Sultan,  having  found  them  reasonable,  de- 

ested.  termined  to  sanction  them. 


U 

UNITEP  STATES.     The  only  change  in  pointmenthiMarchof  Andrew  D.White,  Pres- 

the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes  during  the  ident  of  Cornell  University,  to  the  vacancy 

year  consisted  in  the  retirement  of  the  Secre-  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Bayard  Taylor  at 

tary  of  War,  George  W,  McCrary.    The  va-  Berlin. 

cancy  was  filled  by  uie  appointment  in  Decern-  The  general  course  of  the  Administration 

ber  of  Alexander  Ramsey  of  Minnesota,  who  was  uneventful,  and  the  assault  upon  H  at  the 

was  unanimously  confirmed   by  the   Senate  extra  session  of  Congress  resulted  in  successes 

without  a  reference   to  a  committee.     Mr.  for  the  Republicans  at  the  fall  elections.    The 

Ramsey  was  bom  in  Dauphin  County,  Penn-  success  of  resumption  and  the  abundant  crops 

sylvania,  in  1815.    At  the  ^e  of  thirteen  years  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  di- 

he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  county  minished  their  anxiety  on  financial  issues, 

register.    He  advanced  f^om  one  place  to  an-  The  result  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress 

other  until  he  became  secretary  of  the  Electo-  consisted  in  the  passage  of  the  appropriation 

ral  College  of  the  State,  and  carried  its  vote  to  bills  without  any  provision  for  the  payment  of 

Washington.    Then  he  was  for  several  years  marshals  and  deputy  marshals.    An  application 

Clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legis-  was  therefore  made  to  Attorney-General  Dev- 

lature,  and  was  next  sent  to  Congress  for  two  ens  by  the  marshal  at  Detroit,  asking  whether 

terms,  from  1848  to  18i7.    In  1849  President  the  latter  should  continue  to  serve  warrants  in 

Taylor  made  him  the  first  Governor  of  the  criminal  oases.    The  Attorney-General  on  July 

Territory  of  Minnesota.    From  1849  to  1858  he  8d  replied  as  follows : 

made  several  important  treaties  with  the  Sioux  j.       q    •  I  ad  '           to  Berform  the  d  tSes  of 

and  Chippewa  Indians.    Next  he  was  Mayor  your''^ce"4hich  ^  l^in  nrw^y  forbidd^  to  do, 

of  St.  raul,  then  Governor  of  the  State  for  two  to  the  extent  of  your  power.    The  law  prescribeB  thoec 

terms.     In  1862  he  was  elected  a  Senator  in  duties  and  affixes  certain  fees  as  oompensation  therefor. 

Congress,   and  again  in  1869.     His  term  ex-  No  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  marshaU 

nired  in  1875  '^^  ^^^  deputies  has  been  made,  nor  can  I  make  any 

P    ou  u  xoiu.                         J     .      -      .           .  contract  or  promise  that  this  provision  shall  hereafter 

»ome  changes  were  made  m  foreign  mis-  be  made;  but  your  pcrformanoo  of  your  duties,  eo  far 

rions,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  ap-  as  the  law  contemplates  that  they  are  to  be  compen 
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Bated  bj  fees,  seems  to  mo  to  oonstitate  good  ground  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  suspend  on  cer- 

of  obUgation  against  the  United  States.    WJben  the  tain  days  and  in  certain  places  certain  long- 

fre^ThS'^M  i^SaSti'dUfl^^  establis/«i  laws,  especially  Section  6,298  of  Z 

have  to  enoountor.    In  all  this  matter,  however,  you  Revised  Statutes.     The  miyority  of  the  Oom- 

will  have  to  rely  upon  your  expectation  of  future  le-  mittee  on  the  Jadiciary,  to  which  the  Presi- 

gtfUtion  by  Congress  that  rfiall  bo  iust  to  you.    All  dent's  veto  was  referred  (of  which  Proctor 

Stii^STlSli'p'^dS^^^^^  Knott  was  chairman^   held  that  these  laws 

(Sined)         CHAKLES  DEVENS,  ^«r«  ^o  niore  affected  by  the  proposed  statute 

Attorney-General.  than  by  the  above-mentioned  act  of  1865  mak- 
ing it  a  penal  offense  for  officers  of  the  United 
Under  the  instructions  of  this  letter  the  mar-  States  to  keep  troops  or  armed  men  at  the 
shals  continued  to  serve  as  before  the  failure  of  place  where  aoy  general  or  special  election  is 
the  appropriation.  held,  except  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
The  conflict  between  the  Democratic  mcjori-  United  States  or  to  keep  peace  at  the  polls, 
ty  in  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  Fed-  The  committee  took  the  constitutional  ground 
eral  election  laws,  which  necessitated  the  extra  in  their  report  that  Congress  has  no  power 
session,  ended  in  the  simple  omission  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  to  confer  any  autnority 
appropriations  for  the  pay  of  the  United  States  upon  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
marshals  and  their  deputies.  Having  voted  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,  or  to  impose  any 
the  appropriations  for  the  army  in  a  bill  di«  such  duty  upon  them,  since  the  power  to  es- 
vestea  of  the  unusual  and  objectionable  condi-  tablish  such  police  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
tional  lej^islative  clause  by  which,  with  a  sim-  sary  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  order  and 
pie  constitutional  majority,  the  Democratic  the  prevention  of  violence  and  crime  affecting 
members  had  sought  to  frustrate  the  veto  life  or  property  within  their  respective  limits 
power  of  the  President,  they  embodied  the  belongs  exclusively  to  the  several  States,  and 
same  measure  in  a  separate  enactment,  which  the  Federal  Government  can  only  intervene 
was  returned  to  them  with  the  President's  to  protect  the  State  in  the  execution  of  its 
veto.  The  question  in  controversy  was  that  own  laws  for  that  purpose  upon  application  of 
of  the  right  of  supervision  over  Congressional  the  Legislature,  or  the  Governor  when  the  Le- 
electioud  given  to  the  Federal  Government  ginlature  can  not  be  convened.  They  protested 
by  the  statutes  of  Congress  passed  for  the  en-  against  the  distinction  made  by  the  President 
forcement  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  par-  between  State  and  national  elections.  The 
ticularly  the  act  of  1870  entitled  ^*  An  act  electoral  privilege  in  all  elections  was  declared 
to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  to  be  derived  from  the  governments  of  the  in- 
states to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  the  dividual  States,  and  the  mode  of  its  exercise 
Union,  and  for  other  purposes.^'  The  repeal  subject  to  their  statutory  provisions ;  all  laws 
of  these  laws  was  made  a  prominent  object  of  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  must 
Congress.  The  vetoed  bill,  entitled  '*An  act  to  also  emanate  exclusively  from  the  States,  and 
prevent  military  interference  with  elections,^'  all  police  regulations  and  authority  belong  to 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  bring  thie  separate  States  by  virtue  of  their  general 
to  or  to  employ  at  any  place  where  a  generiu  sovereignty. 

or  special  election  is  being  held  in  any  State  The  claims  of  the  United  States  against  the 

any  part  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  such  Southern  States  for  the  war  levy  of  $20,000,- 

force  should  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  000,  to  which  all  the  States  were  called  upon 

enemies  of  the  United  States  or  to  enforce  sec-  to  contribute  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 

tion  4,  Article  IV.,  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  secession,  have  been  remitted  on  the  ground, 

laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  repealing  taken  by  W.  O.  Tuggle  of  Georgia,  in  an  argu- 

all  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with  the  pur-  ment  before  the  Treasury  Department,  that  no 

poses  of  the  bill.    Its  object  was  to  repeal  the  taxes  or  assessments  lie  against  a  State  in  its 

clauses  in  an  act  of  1865,  and  in  sections  2,002  sovereign  capacity,  but  only  against  the  indi- 

and  5,528  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  allowing  the  vidual  tax-payers.  The  claims,  which  amounted 

presence  of  troops  or  armed  men  at  elections  to  about  half  a  million  dollars  each  for  the 

under  the  authority  of  Federal  officers  when  ne-  Southern  States,  with  interest,  were  partly  col- 

cessary  *^  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls."    The  lected  by  special  agents  from  the  tax-payers, 

veto  of  President  Hayes  was  based  principally  but  since  reconstruction  the  State  authorities 

on  the  grounds  that  the  bill  would  prohibit  the  have  been  held  liable. 

civU  officers  of  the  United  States  from  employ-  The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  issue  of 

ing  adequate  civil  force  to  enable  them  to  keep  United  States  legal-tender  notes  in  time  of 

the  peace  and  execute  certain  laws  of  Congress  peace  was  brought  before  the  courts  in  a  test 

at  national  elections ;  and  that  as  a  measure  to  case  by  General  B.  F.  Butler  and  Congressman 

Erevent  military  interference  at  the  polls  the  S.  B.  Chittenden  of  Brooklyn.  A  test  case 
ill  was  unnecessary,  since  the  interference  of  based  on  an  actual  mercantile  transaction  was 
the  military  or  naval  forces  with  elections  was  presented  to  Judge  Blatchford  of  the  United 
already  forbidden  by  existing  laws.  The  Presi-  States  Circuit  Court.  The  case  waff  entitled 
dent  also  took  the  position  that  the  bill  would  Augustus  D.  Jnlliard  against  Thomas  S.  Green- 
cripple  the  Executive  in  the  enforcement  of  the  man.    The  plaintiff  had  sold  defendant  in  New 
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York  one  handred  bales  of  cotton,  and  bad  re-  ranted  nnder  the  anthoritj,  hj  wajr  of  amend- 
celled  a  small  sam  on  account,  the  balance  to  ment,  to  change  or  modify  the  riffbta,  priri- 
be  paid  in  cash  on  delivery.    The  defendant  leges,  and  immunities  granted  by  the  charter, 
tendered  the  amount  in  two  legal-tender  notes  Chief  Justice  Waite  delivered  the  opioion  of 
of  the  series  of  1878,  which  the  defendant  al-  the  Court.    Associate  Justices  Bradley,  Strong, 
leged  had  been  redeemed  at  the  Sub-Treasury  and  Field  dissented.  Jnstice  Field,  in  the  course 
and  reissued  and  kept  in  circulation,  in  pursu*  of  his  dissenting  opinion,  refers  to  the  invasion 
ance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  81,  of  the  law  upon  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
1878,  entitled  ''  An  act  to  forbid  further  retire-  fomia,  and  says :  **  The  Central  Pacific  Bail- 
ment of   United  States   legal-tender  notes."  road  Company  is  a  State  corporation,  and  in 
He  stated  that  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  pay  creating  it  the  State  reserved  the  same  control 
plaintiff  in  said  notes.    Judge  Blatchford  dis-  over  it  which  it  possesses  over  other  railroad 
missed  the  complaint  in  &  pro  forma  decision,  and  telegraph  companies  created  by  it   It  en- 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Chittenden — the  latter  of  dertakes  to  control  and  manage  it  in  all  par- 
whom  had  intrusted  the  management  of  the  tlculars  required  for  the  public  service,  and  can 
case  of  the  plaintiff  to  Senator  Edmunds  and  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
William  AUen  Butler — ^intending  to  appeal  the  has  the  least  respect  for  the  reserved  rights  of 
case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  the  State  that  over  its  own  creations  the  State 
The  constitutionality  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  has  supreme  authority  ?    I  confess  that  I  am 
act  of  May  7,  1878,  known  as  the  Tburman  act,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  where  authority  on  the 
was  confirmed  in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  part  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  the 
Court  rendered  in  the  cases  of  the  Union  Pa-  State  in  this  repect  and  take  such  control  from 
eific  Railroad  Company,  appellant,  against  the  it  is  to  be  found,  except  in  the  theories  of  those 
United  States,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  who  regard  the  General  Government  as  the 
et  aUy  appellants,  against  Albert  Gallatin.    The  all-controlling  power  of  the  nation,  to  which 
point  to  be  decided  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  States,  even  in  local  matters,  must  bend." 
Court,  *'*'  whether  a  statute  which  requires  the  In  view  of  the  excessive  accumulation  of  cases 
company  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  to  on  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whidi  is 
set  aside  a  portion  of  its  income  as  a  sinking  now  fnUy  two  years  in  arrears,  and  would  re- 
fund, to  meet  its  subsidy  bonds  and  other  mort-  quire  that  time  to  dear  its  docket  were  no  new 
gage  debts  when  they  mature,  deprives  the  cases  to  be  added,  it  is  proposed  to  create  an 
company  of  its  property  without  due  process  intermediate  appellate  court  which  would  re- 
of  law,  or  in  any  other  way  improperly  inter-  lieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  all  but  the  weightier 
feres  with  vested  rights."    In  less  than  twenty  oases.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
years  from  the  present  time  there  will  become  docketed  in  the  successive  years  since  1840  has 
due  from  the  Union  Pacific  Company  about  been  as  follows:  In  1840,  92  cases;  in  1841, 
$80,000,000,  secured  by  first  and  subsidy  mort-  106;  1842,170;   1843,128;  1844,168;  1845, 
gages,  besides  the  capital  stock,  representing  177;  1846,  182;  1847,  216;   1848,  230;  1849, 
$6,000,000  more.    With  the  exception  of  the  296;  1850,  252;  1851,  237;   1852,  156;  1858, 
land-grant,  little  if  anythmg  except  the  earn-  195;  1854,  158;  1855,  161;   1856,  256;  1857, 
ings  of  the  company  can  be  depended  on  to  279;   1858,  814;   1859,  868;   1860  and  1861, 
meet    these   obl^ations  when  they  mature.  810  each;   1862,  886;   1863,881;   1864,388; 
These  earnings  the  company,  after  paying  the  1865,  889;   1866,  451 ;   1867,  488;   1868,  538; 
interest  on  its  own  bonds,  has  been  dividing  1869,  586;   1870,  686;   1871,  757;   1872,  676; 
from  time  to  time  among  its  stockholders,  1873,756;  1874,831;  1875,974;  1876,1,046; 
without  laying  by  anything  to  meet  the  enor-  1877,  1,093 ;  1878,  1,133. 
mous  debt  which  is  so  soon  to  become  due.  During  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  with  June, 
Thus  the  stockholders  of  the  present  time  are  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  postage-stamps, 
receiving  in  the  shape  of  dividends  that  which  stamped  envelopes,  and  postal  cards  amountea 
those  of  the  future  may  be  compelled  to  lose,  to  $29,539,050,  being  an  increase  of  $971,866 
The  United  States  occupy  toward  this  cor-  over  the  receipts  of  the  year  1877-^78.    Ac- 
poration  a  twofold  relation — that  of  sovereign  cording  to  recent  changes  made  by  Congress  in 
and  that  of  creditor.    In  their  relation  of  sov-  the  laws  regulating  the  postal  service,  domestic 
ereign  it  is  their  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  cur-  mail  matter  is  rated  in  four  classes.    First-dass 
rent  stockholders  do  not  appropriate  to  their  matter  includes  letters  or  matter  containing 
own  use  that  which  in  equity  belongs  to  oth-  any  writing  in  the  nature  of  personal  corre- 
era.    A  legislative  regulation  which  does  no  spondence,  and  matter  which  is  sealed  against 
more  than  require  them  to  submit  to  their  Just  inspection.     It  is  subject  to  the  .rate  of  three 
contribution  toward  the  payment  of  a  bonded  cents  postage  on  each  half  ounce  and  fraction 
debt  can  not  in  any  sense  be  said  to  deprive  thereof.   Second-class  matter  embraces  matter 
them  of  their  property  without  due  process  of  sent  by  purchasers  and  news-dealers.     Third- 
law.    The  Court  holds,  therefore,  that  the  legis-  class  matter  embraces  books,  printed  and  blank, 
lation  complained  of  may  be  sustained  as  a  transient  newspapers  and  periodicals,  circulars 
reasonable  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  cor-  and  other  matter  wholly  in  print,  proof-sheets 
poration,  and  promotive  of  the  interests  of  and  corrected  proof-sheets  and  manuscript  copy 
the  public  and  the  corporators.    It  is  also  war-  accompanying  the  same,  prices  current  with 
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prices  filled  oat  in  writing,  papers  of  le;^l  pro-  determined  purpose  of  the  United  States  Gov* 

ceedings,  deeds  of  all  kinds,  way-bills,  bills  of  emment  to  enforce  the  law  against  polygainj 

lading,  invoices,  insurance  policies,  handbills,  contained  in  section  5,852  of  the  Revised  Stat- 

posters,  envelopes  with  printing  tbeoeon,  en-  ntes,  the  constitationality  of  which  had  been 

graving^    lithographs,   etc.,    printed   blanks,  recently  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 

printed  cards,  etc.    Tl^ere  may  be  placed  upon  Court,  and  to  eradicate  the  institution  of  Mor* 

the  cover  or  blank  leaves  of  any  book  or  of  any  monism. 

printed  matter  of  the  third  class  a  simple  manu-  The  intercession  of  the  State  Department 

script  dedication  or  inscription  that  does  not  was  required  in  the  case  of  the  brothers  Bers* 

partake  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  correspon-  seller,  natives  of  St.  Louis,  of  Oerman  parent- 

dence.   All  packages  of  third-class  matter  must  age,  whose  father  had  taken  up  his  residence 

be  so  wrapped  with  open  sides  or  ends  that  in  Germany  again  while  they  were  children, 

their  contents  may  be  readily  examined.    The  Before  attaining  their  minority  they  returned 

postage  on  third-class  matter  is  one  cent  for  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  had  nnce  resided. 

e.ich  two  ounces  and  fraction  thereof.  The  limit  When  they  attained  the  military  age  the  Ger^ 

of  weight  of  packages  is  four  pounds,  except  man  magistracy  took  steps  to  enforce  penalties 

in  cases  of  single  volumes  of  books  in  excess  against  the  property  of  their  father  in  G^r- 

of  said  weight.    Fourth-class  matter  embraces  many,  after  their  failure  to  present  themselves 

blank  cards,  cardboard,  flexible  patterns,  letter*  for  enrollment.    On  a  statement  of  the  facts 

envelopes  and  letter-paper  without  printing  of  the  case  by  the  Minister  at  Berfin,  the  Gtor- 

jthereon,  merchandise,  models,  ornamented  pa-  man  Government  interfered  to  prevent  the 

per,  sample  cards,  ores,  metals,  minerals,  seeds,  proceedings  of  the  local  magistrates  against 

cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  drawings,  plans,  the  property  or  heritage  of  the  younger  Bers- 

designs,  originAl  paintings  in  oil  or  water-colors,  sellers. 

and  other  mailable  matter  not  included  in  the  The  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  American 
first,  second,  and  third  classes.  The  postage  ocean-carrying  trade  were  discussed  by  Sena- 
rate  is  one  cent  for  each  ounce  and  fractional  tor  James  G.  Blaine  in  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
part  thereof.  Mailable  matter  of  the  first,  third,  business  men  of  New  York  who  had  invited 
and  fourth  classes  can  be  registered.  Unmail-  him  to  express  his  views  on  that  subject  in  a 
able  matter  embraces  liquids,  poisons,  explosive  public  meeting.  He  attributes  the  decline  to 
and  inflammable  articles,  putty,  substances  ea-  the  combined  causes  of  the  civil  war,  the  sub- 
silyliqneflable,  live  or  dead  animals  (not  stuffed),  stitution  of  iron  and  steam  for  wood  and  sails, 
insects  and  reptiles,  fruits  or  vegetable  matter,  and  the  inflation  of  prices  brought  about  by  a 
confectionery,  and  substances  exhaling  a  bad  paper  currency.  In  1857  the  entire  foreign 
odor ;  and  every  letter  upon  the  envelope  of  trade  of  the  United  States,  export  and  import, 
which,  or  postal  card  upon  which,  indecent  or  amounted  to  $723,000,000,  and  of  this  total 
obscene  delineations,  epithets,  term^s,  or  Ian-  $510,000,000  was  carried  in  American  bottoms 
guage  may  be  written  or  printed ;  also  matter  and  only  $213,000,000  in  the  ships  of  other 
which  from  its  form  or  nature  is  calculated  to  countries.  When  the  country  was  precipitated 
injure  the  contents  of  the  mail-bags  or  harm  into  war  in  1861  there  followed  a  series  of 
the  persons  of  those  employed  in  the  postal  events  the  effect  of  which  was  utterly  disas- 
service,  unless  securely  wrapped  to  prevent  trous  to  the  American  carrying  trade.  Nearly 
such  injury.  70,000  seamen  were  withdrawn  from  the  mer- 
The  Secretary  of  State  addressed  a  circular  chant  service  and  enlisted  in  the  navy  to  main- 
to  the  United  States  ministers  abroad  instruct-  tain  the  blockade  that  stretched  from  Delaware 
ing  them  to  call  the  attention  of  the  govern-  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  More 
ments  to  which  they  were  accredited  to  the  than  a  million  tons  of  American  shipping  were 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  polygamy,  withdrawn  from  commerce  to  take  part  in  the 
and  to  whatever  facts  they  might  be  informed  blockade  and  to  supply  the  transportation  need- 
of,  through  the  consular  agents  or  otherwise,  ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armies  that  were 
concerning  the  emigration  of  Mormons  from  called  to  the  defense  of  the  Union.  Added 
the  respective  country  to  the  CTnited  States,  to  the  direct  loss,  800,000  tons  of  American 
and  to  prefer  a  renuest  to  the  several  govern-  shipping,  to  escape  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
ments  to  put  in  force  what  laws  they  have  cruisers  flying  the  Oonfederate  ensign,  but  built 
against  the  gaining  of  converts  and  the  organi-  in  British  yards  and  manned  by  British  sailors, 
zation  of  emigration  by  the  Mormon  agents  and  canceled  their  American  registry  and  sailed 
missionaries.  Some  of  the  governments  re-  under  the  flags  of  other  nations,  and  when 
plied  to  the  representations  of  the  ministers  worn  out  their  plsce  was  supplied  by  foreign- 
tliat  it  was  inconvenient  for  them  to  inquire  built  ships.  Just  at  this  time  the  screw  was 
into  the  religion  of  people  leaving  their  shores,  generally  substituted  for  the  paddle,  and  the 
or  their  place  of  destination.  Such  letters  were  compound  engine  took  the  place  of  tne  simple 
sent  to  the  diplomatic  agents  in  Great  Britain,  one.  Iron  now  became  a  general  substitute  for 
Germany,  Norway,  Sw^en,  and  Denmark.  It  wood,  and  hulls  were  built  that  would  last  as 
was  intended  to  take  active  steps  to  prevent  long  as  the  engines.  A  steamer  of  the  old 
the  landing  of  Mormon  emigrants  in  United  kind,  capable  of  carrying  8,000  tons,  might  sail 
States  ports.    The  circular  letter  expressed  the  on  a  voyage  to  long  that  she  would  be  com* 
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polled  to  carry  2,200  tons  of  coal,  leaving  room  and  prosperity  as  a  people."  For  the  enconr- 
for  only  800  tons  of  freight;  whereas  one  of  agement  and  develooment  of  iron  steamship 
the  new  kind,  of  the  same  capacity,  would  oonstraction,  in  whicn  class  of  vessels  the  larger 
make  the  same  voyage  and  reverse  the  figures,  half  of  the  world^s  commerce  is  now  conducted, 
requiring  only  800  tons  of  coal  and  carrying  he  proposes  a  general  snhsidy  which  he  de- 
2,200  tons  of  freight.  clares  hs  less  than  the  sums  paid  hy  the  Gov- 
Under  the  ^  continued  operHtion  of  these  eminent  for  transporting  smaller  mails  equal 
causes,  the  American  carrying  trade  has  stead-  distances  on  land.  **  I  would  prefer  a  general 
ily  declined,  until  in  1878,  with  an  aggregate  for-  law  that  should  ignore  individuals  and  enforce 
eign  commerce,  outgoing  and  incoming,  of  weU-  a  policy.  For  instance,  enact  that  any  roan  or 
nigh  $1,200,000,000,  American  ships  carried  company  of  men  who  will  huild  in  an  Ameri- 
but  little  over  800  millions  and  foreign  ships  can  yard,  with  American  material,  by  Ameri- 
carried  nearly  900  millions ;  or,  to  be  accurate  can  mechanics,  a  steamship  of  8,000  tons,  and 
and  specific,  American  ships  carried  $818,050,-  sail  her  from  any  port  of  the  United  States  to 
906,  and  foreign  ships  carried  $876,991,129.  any  foreign  port,  he  or  they  shall  receive  for  a 
In  1857  American  ships  carried  tve  sevenths  monthly  line  a  mail  allowance  of  $26  per  mile 
of  all  we  exported  and  all  we  imported,  and  per  annum,  for  the  sailing  distance  between 
ships  of  all  other  countries  carried  but  two  the  two  ports;  for  a  semi-monthly  line,  $45 
sevenths.  In  1878  American  ships  carried  less  per  mile ;  for  a  weekly  line,  $76  per  mile, 
than  two  sevenths,  and  ships  of  all  other  coun-  Should  the  steamers  exceed  8,000  tons,  a  small 
tries  more  than  five  sevenths.  The  cargoes  advance  on  these  rates  might  be  allowed ;  if 
transported  in  American  ships,  with  an  in-  less  than  8,000,  a  corresponding  reduction; 
crease  of  70  per  cent,  m  the  amount  of  the  keeping  8,000  tons  as  the  average  and  the 
foreign  commerce,  was  200  millions  less  in  standard.  Provide  that  the  steamships  shall 
value  in  1878  than  in  1857.  The  profits  on  the  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  a  competent  com- 
oarrying  trade  of  American  commerce  have  mission  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
amounted  since  1869  to  nearly  1,200  million  the  Treasury,  the  Secretai*y  of  the  Navy,  and 
dollars,  three  quarters  of  which  vast  sum  have  the  Postmaster-General,  and  thus  insure  the 
gone  to  enrich  Great  Britain.  The  remedy  for  very  first  class  of  construction  for  safety  and 
the  poverty  of  American  shipping  Mr.  Blaine  for  speed  both  for  passenger  and  cargo." 
does  not  look  for  in  the  repeal  of  the  naviga-  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Forty- 
tion  laws  and  the  free  registry  of  foreign-built '  sixth  Congress  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
steamers,  as  such  a  course  would  make  the  National  Greenback-Labor  party,  presuming 
United  States  entirely  dependent  on  England  that  the  nearly  equal  strength  of  the  Bepubli- 
for  iron  steamships,  which  require  as  many  can  and  Democratic  parties  in  Congress  would 
men  on  land  to  build  and  repair  them  as  they  place  the  balance  of  power  in  their  hands,  de- 
do  on  the  water  to  navigate  them,  and  would  termined  to  manifest  their  strength  in  the  or- 
leave  America  unprovided  with  the  skill  and  ganization  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  construction  of  A  letter,  signed  bv  James  B.  Weaver  for  the 
war-ships.  He  recommends  the  example  given  committee,  dated  March  14th,  was  sent  to  the 
by  the  Earopean  governments  in  subsidizing  Democratic  and  Republican  members  of  the 
the  ocean  mail  service,  Great  Britain  paying  House,  giving  the  names  of  a  number  of  mem- 
for  the  last  year  to  the  various  steamship  lines  hers  from  whom  they  were  willing  to  select 
$8,700,000  bemdes  ocean  postage,  France  over  the  Speaker,  and  containing  the  following  dec- 
$4,500,000,  Italy  $1,500,000,  Austria  $500,000,  larations: 

and  Belgium  $200,000.  Wooden-ship  building,  ^he  Ropit^entatlvee  of  the  National  Greenback-La- 
ne thmks,  will  always  remam  a  valuable  mterest.  ^^  porty  reel  tliat  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  them 
*^For  wooden  sailing  ships  no  further  aid  is  in  tne  orffanization  of  the  House  of  BepresenUtives. 
needed  than  these  laws  afford,  if  we  will  only  The  Republican  party  is  ftilly  committea  to  the  finan- 
seek  in  every  way  to  lighten  the  burden  of  cial  Ty)hcy  wWch  has  bronght  ^tor  and  ruin  upon 
f a«'«fj,<««  ^«  «^«o«.i-  XB^.  ^««  ^s«l^A  ^r^^A^^  "ll  w»e  industrial  mterests  of  the  country.  It  is  op- 
taxation  on  vessels.      We  can  build  wooden  ^^  ^  ^  exclusive  Government  money,  is  in  fevSr 

ships  better  than  any  other  country,  and  we  of  the  isdue  of  national-bonk  currency,  and  is  tho 

cnn  build  them  as  cheaply ;  but  after  they  are  champion  of  monopolies.    The  Democratic  party  in 

launched  and  in  trade  they  should  not  be  wor-  it*. !««»  National  Convention  proposed  no  renjody  for 

ried  and  harried  and  burdened  with  every  form  existmg  financial  evils,  but,  on  Oie  wntraiy^iectod 

..ju  »uu  uwAi^ouv^  vuA^tc^u^  TTtuu  vTv&j  xviu*  DTOpositions  lookinff  to  currency  reform.    Both  the 

Of  taxation,  port-charge,  and  quarantine  exac-  old  parties  in  manyof  the  States,  by  earnest  advocacy 

tion  at  home,  and  maltreated  and  oppressed,  as  of  our  principles,  nave  been  able  to  defeat  our  party 

they  too  often  are,  by  our  consuls  in  foreign  candidates  and  elect  their  own.    The  time  has  now 

ports.     They  should  have  every  facUity  for  «>"«  .^^^^n  devotion  to  principle  must  be  tested  and  a 

oi„v,^w  ««  *v«-  T^^^«  *u^4.  v^^n^^A  «;„-«.-  fV*  1.*-  suffering  people  be  informed  who  are  in  favor  of  rohcf 

supply  m  our  ports  that  England  gives  to  her  ^^  them.    \i^e  hold  the  balance  of  power,  not  only  in 

snips.     Wooden  ships  will  always  be  used  so  the  present  House  of  Kepresentatives,  but  m  the  States 

long  as  trees  grow  and  winds  blow,  and  they  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn 

will  form  a  large  resource  to  our  country.     In-  "ylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  niinois,  and  Michigan.    In 

deed,  it  is  almost  the  only  resource  we  now  S^^'-.r*^^',?  ■fj^^i*''''^  of  the  Northern  Stat« 

%^««^,  <«  »  cuux^/o»  vitv  vuij   ivewuiw  WW  uww  hflg  either  of  thc  old  parties  s  msjonty.    We  intend  to 

have  in  foreign  trade,  and  we  should  chensh  foUow  out  our  principles,  and  place  tiie  responsibUity 

the  interest  as  one  inwoven  with  our  history  of  their  temponuy  defeat  upon  those  who  shall  oi^an- 
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lie  the  House  affaixut  them.  There  must  bo  no  mU- 
taking  our  sin^e  and  resolute  purpose  by  our  action 
to  bring  relief  to  our  suffering  couMtituents  by  ^vin^r 
full  employment  and  adequate  rewaid  to  labor,  impart 
new  lire  and  vigor  to  the  prostrate  business  inuus- 
tries  of  the  country,  and  ^ve  hope  to  the  despairing 
debtor. 

The  extraordinary  (rrowth  of  the  local  pablio 
debts  in  the  United  States  has  been  recently 
animadverted  apon  as  imposing  an  unbearable 
burden  upon  the  industry  and  business  of  the 
country,  and  a<4  constituting  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  late  protracted  commercial  de- 
pression. The  municipal  debts  of  130  cities  of 
the  Union  are  found  to  have  increased  between 
1866  and  1876  from  an  aggregate  of  $221,312,- 
009  to  $644,378,668.  The  assessed  value  of 
the  property  of  the  same  in  1876  was  $6,175,- 
082,158,  in  1866,  $8,451,619,831 ;  annual  taxa- 
tion of  the  same  in  1876,  $112,711,275,  in  1866, 
$64,000,914;  population  of  the  same  in  1876, 
8,576,249,  in  1866,5,919,914;  increase  in  debt, 
200  per  cent. ;  in  taxation,  83  per  cent. ;  in 
valuation,  75  per  cent.;  and  in  population, 
only  83  per  cent  The  municipal  deot  alone  of 
130  cities,  representing  a  population  of  only 
8,676.249,  exceeded  in  1876  by  over  $28,000,- 
000  the  county,  town,  and  city  indebtedness  of 
the  entire  country  in  1870.  In  six  years  the 
indebtedness  of  these  cities  had  exceeded  by 
over  $316,000,000  the  bonded  and  floating  in- 
debtedness of  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  1870,  which,  according  to  the 
census,  amounted  to  $515,810,000. 

The  municipal  and  county  debts  in  eleven 
States  of  the  Union  in  1878  are  computed  and 
compared  with  the  same  in  1870  as  follows : 


>      Total 1 

STATES.                  rahmtiaaotfrofmiy, 

IBIS. 

Total  ■mm  J 

valaatfon  of  pnpvrtr, 

IMO. 

NswYork 

Maasscbiueits 

$2,706,740318 
1368.9b8310 
1,201,128,110 
1374,645,768 

$1,967,001,188 

1,691,9>8,112 

482.899.015 

1,167,781,697 

888.209,888 

64,185i€88 

IltinolA. 

Ohio 

WlicoDsin 

4283S6.290 
220,980,629 
187,826,648 
614,726,290 
S44,406.9n 
185,600380 

MinaMoU 

Kansas 

92,12^96S 

MlMMMlri  . .    . 

556L129.969 

ConnacUcaL 

425.-188,287 
227.219.519 

OeorrU. 

Bbods  Island 

S06,00S,bl8 

244.278,854 

Total 

$9388,666316 

$7,172,148,179 

STATES. 

Total  local  dtb«, 
1878. 

Total  local  doM, 
1810. 

jStiw  York.  ,, 

$244,079,800 
89,601,156 
51.^11,691 
41,205,840 
9,981,158 
0^272,280 
18.478,197 
S53«8,155 
17,151,827 
26.180,851 
12,289,564 

$127,899,090 

Masff#diQS4^tts  .....  ^ .  4 

40,940,657 

IlHnola 

87,830,932 

Oblo 

12,5>9,910 

'WbKxwatn 

8.651,470 

Minnasota 

2,486,795 

Xanf«4 

4.8IH,976 

Missouri 

99,0I8.S65 

OoDoaetloat. 

9,S12,006 

C^iXia 

15.2^)9,212 

^bode  Island 

8,025,142 

Total 

$516,259388 

$^179,060 

The  following  is  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  above-named  States  for  the  two 
periods: 


Incomplete  returns  from  other  States  show 
the  municipal  debt  of  twenty  cities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  aggregate  $87,829,180 ;  nine  cities  in 
New  Jersey,  $36,502,722;  two  cities  in  Mary- 
land, $34,000,000;  five  cities  in  Louisiana, 
$20,000,000;  and  five  cities  in  Kentucky,  $12,- 
000,000.  According  to  this  calculation,  the 
total  local  debt  of  the  country  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1878  was  $1,051,106,112,  exclusive  of 
State  debts. 

The  estimates  of  the  yearns  crops,  made  in 
December,  compared  with  the  returns  of  the 
foregoing  year,  show  an  increase  of  over  6  per 
cent,  in  quantities  and  26  per  cent,  in  values. 
There  was  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  in  the 
acreage  sown  to  winter  wheat ;  the  Ilessian  fly 
injured  some  of  the  early-sown  crops,  and  the 
later-sown  sufi^ered  from  drought ;  nevertheless, 
the  general  prospects  were  above  the  average. 
The  tobacco-crop  showed  but  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  average  quality  over  the  crop  of  1878. 
though  a  marked  improvement  was  observed 
in  some  of  the  States.  The  oat-crop  was  12 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1878.  The  area  sown  to 
potatoes  was  3  per  cent,  greater  than  the  pre- 
vious year;  the  yield  per  acre  was  98  bushels, 
against  69  in  1878  and  94  in  1877.  The  acre- 
age under  winter  rye  was  8  per  cent,  less,  but 
greater  in  New  England,  Texas,  and  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  River ;  the  condition  of  the 
crop  was  generally  above  the  average.  The 
hay-crop  was  10  per  cent,  less.  New  England 
and  the  Gulf  States  only  having  increased  their 
area;  the  crops  of  the  Southern  inland  States 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  were  injured  greatly  by 
drought,  and  showed  a  falling  off  of  20  to  80 
per  cent. ;  the  average  price  per  ton  was  $9.24, 
against  $7.21  in  1878.  The  total  estimates  are 
as  follows : 


J^^#MftA 

nABTSST  OV  I8T8. 

nASTIBT  09  im. 

vRO^S. 

Qi^itM... 

Valaa. 

QMAtttlM. 

Valoa. 

Wheat 

420,121400  bash. 
1,88^21  «i.750     " 

418,07^560     " 

28,842,790     " 

42.245.W0     *• 

12.246.820     " 

5.216,608  bales. 

892,548.700  lbs. 
89.60A,098  tons. 

124,126,690  bosh. 

$826,846,494 
441.188,105 
101,945.680 

18,502,826 

24.488.815 

6.451,190 

190,aU64l' 

22,187.478 
2%.248.752 

78.009,120 

44«,75^000  bosh. 
1,544.800,000     ** 
864,258,600     *' 
28,640AH)     " 
•       40.184,000     " 
18.145.600     " 
6.020387  balst. 
S84,O«.6S0  Iba. 
85.648,000  tons. 
181360,000  bosh. 

$490,008,000 

560,289,000 

120.85^000 

15,55.\000 

28,600300 

7,660,488 

281,000,000 

21.4f4.591 

Corn 

Oats 

Bye 

Barley 

Baekwbsat 

Cotton 

Tobacso 

Hay 

82^851,^80 
78,971,000 

Potatoaa. 

Total !... 



$1,488,570,866 

$1,904,480,60$ 
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VERMONT.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor,  Rcdfield  R.  Proctor,  expires  in  1680. 
The  other  State  officers  are  as  follows :  Liea- 
tenant-Governor,  £ben  P.  Golton ;  State  Trea- 
surer, John  A.  Page ;  Secretary  of  State,  George 
Nichols;  Depnij  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 
W.  Porter;  Auditor  of  Accounts,  E.  H.  Pow- 
ell; Sergeant-at-Arms,  T.  C.  Phinnej;  Inspect- 
or of  Finance,  William  H.  Dubois.  All  these 
officers  were  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
The  representatives  of  the  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate  are  George  F.  Edmunds,  whose 
term  expires  in  1881,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
whose  term  expires  in  1885.  The  Legislature 
is  divided  between  the  political  parties  in  the 
following  proportions :  Senate—Republicans 
29,  Democrat  1 ;  House — Repubhcans  175, 
Democrats  48,  Nationals  9,  Independents  6. 

There  was  on  hand  in  the  State  Treasury  on 
the  1st  of  August  the  sum  of  $68,750.89,  with 
liabilities  of  $206,136.95.  Of  the  hitter  $135.- 
600  consisted  of  the  Agricultural  College  fund, 
due  in  1891.  The  ordinary  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  were  $451,841.38;  and  in  addi- 
tion a  temporary  loan  of  $125,000  was  paid 
and  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $36,- 
000.  There  remained  outstanding,  besides  the 
Agricultural  College  fund,  State  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000,  on  which  interest  ceased 
December  1, 1876.  Court  expenses  form  $102,- 
446.73  of  the  sum  expended,  being  less  by  about 
$10,000  than  those  of  each  of  the  two  preced- 
ingyears. 

The  decennial  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  State  for  eighty  years  has  been  as  follows : 


going  to  market  is  supposed  to  work  unfaTor- 
ably  for  Vermont  producers ;  and  the  consol- 
idation of  the  different  main  lines  passing 
through  the  State  under  a  single  management 
is  spoken  of  as  a  measure  which  would  enable 
them  to  compete  in  fruits  and  other  produce 
in  the  Boston  market.  Governor  Smith  Las 
attempted  to  consolidate  different  roads  by 
leasing,  but  without  success. 
Some  statistics  as  to  the  relative  cost  and 

Erofits  of  farming  in  Vermont  and  in  the  West 
ave  been  collected  by  Professor  Dale.  In 
the  Government  report  for  1877  the  yield  of 
Indian  com  per  acre,  value  per  bushel,  and 
valae  of  the  crop  per  acre  were  given  for  the 
below  enumerated  States  as  follows : 


STATES. 


YeitDont. 
Michigan. 
Iowa. . . . . 

K«D8a8.. 


Avangi  K«. 
ofbwlMbpcr 

Mm  per 

89 
81 

8S05 
8605 

$0  77 
089 
OSS 
021 

VslM 


$80  18 

12  09 

8  01 

7  8T 


CENSUS. 

1790 

1800 

1910 

1S20 

IfiSO 

1840 

1850 

18«) 

1870 


PopnlatloB. 


65,416 
154,465 
217,718 
28,\764 
i'80,6&2 
291.948 
814.120 
81M16 
881,000 


09.049 
68,248 
18,051 
44,888 
11,.96 
22,179 
996 
1^8S4 


80-84 
40-95 

8-29 
19-04 

4-02 
07-59 

0-82 


In  answer  to  questions  asked  him  by  farm- 
ers in  the  Dairy men^s  Association  with  regard 
to  the  effect  on  the  freight-rates  on  their  com- 
petition with  Western  produce,  ex-Grovemor 
Smith  stated  that  although  Western  butter 
comes  at  very  low  rates  from  Chicago  east- 
ward, it  pays  as  heavy  a  freight  before  reach- 
ing that  city  as  Vermont  butter  pays  in  going 
to  Boston.  He  declared  that  local  freights  had 
not  been  advanced  on  the  Eastern  lines  to  make 
up  for  losses  on  through  freights.  Local  freights 
on  the  roads  passing  through  Vermont  are 
nevertheless  reported  to  have  been  raised  in 
the  course  of  several  years,  whatever  the  mo- 
tive may  have  been.  The  number  of  different 
lines  to  which  freight  must  be  transferred  in 


The  cost  of  cultivation  in  Vermont  per  acre 
is  as  follows:  Plowing  and  harrowing,  $2; 
manore,  $10;  planting,  $1.60;  cultivating  and 
hoeing,  $5 ;  cutting  and  harvesting,  $5 ;  hosk- 
ing,  $2*25;  in  all,  $25.75,  to  which  must  be 
added  $8  for  interest  on  land,  making  $28.- 
75.  To  the  value  of  the  com-crop  $16  ^ 
acre  is  to  be  added  for  the  value  of  the  stalks 
for  fodder,  making  the  total  value  of  the  har- 
vest $45.18  per  acre.  The  profit  per  acre  in 
Vermont  is  thus  $16.88.  In  Kansaa  the  cost 
of  cultivation  on  stubble-land  is  as  follows: 
Plowing,  $1;  planting,  20  cents;  cultivating, 
$1.50;  husking,  $1.25;  interest  on  the  land, 
$1;  total,  $4.95.  Deducting  this  from  the 
value  of  the  crop,  $7.87,  there  remains  a  profit 
of  $2.62.  The  value  of  the  stalks  in  Kansas 
does  not  more  than  market  the  com,  if  it  does 
that.  Land  fenced  and  under  cultivation  is  reck- 
oned worth  $12  an  acre,  a  low  estimate.  What 
is  true  of  Kansas  is  true  of  Iowa.  In  Michigan 
the  cost  of  producing  is  nearly  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  land  is  held  at  a  much  higher 
value,  and  manure  is  frequently  used.  The 
cost  of  cultivation  is  probably  $9.25;  value  of 
crop,  $12.09;  profit,  $2.84.  If  these  estimates 
are  correct,  an  acre  of  com  in  Vermont  will 

Esy  20  per  cent,  profit,  in  Kansas  15,  and  in 
[ichigan  not  quite  3  per  cent  In  the  older 
of  the  Western  States  the  average  yield  of  com 
has  decreased  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  manure  in  Ver- 
mont, the  amount  is  taken  at  what  it  would 
cost  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  nitrogen  taken  from  it  by  the  grain- 
crop  alone,  supposing  the  stalks  to  be  fed  or 
used  upon  the  ground.    Nitrogen  is  valued  at 
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25,  phosphoric  acid  12,  and  potash  6  cents  per  tracting  the  Juice  and  making  thesngar  is  not  at 

pound.    In  the  West  the  stalks  are  not  taken  all  difficult  There  should  be  a  good  strong  mill 

from  the  ground^  but  are  plowed  under  in  the  to  get  out  the  juice,  which  as  soon  as  got  out 

spring,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  man  hold-  should  be  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling-point, 

ing  the  plow.    Experiments  show  that  only  a  and  slacked  lime  mixed  to  the  consistence  of 

small  percentage  of  the  nitrogen  found  in  the  thick  whitewash  should  be  added ;  after  which 

crop  is  absorbed  from  the  soli ;  and,  as  that  is  it  should  be  brought  to  boiling,  and  the  scum 

the  highest-priced  ingredient  in  all  commercial  taken  off  as  is  usual  in  maple-sugar  making, 

manures,  it  would  very  much  lessen  the  cost  After  this  it  should  be  taken  off  and  allow^ 

of  raising  com  if  a  considerable  part  of  it  could  to  cool  and  settle,  where  the  clear  liquid  could 

be  omitted.  be  drawn  off  and  then  boiled  down  in  an  ordi- 

The  following  is  the  reported  yield  and  value  nary  pan  or  evaporator ;  and  by  this  process 

of  the  wheat-crop  in  the  respectiye  States  for  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  sugar  could  be  se- 

the  same  year :  cured.    He  would  not  advise  the  farmers  to 

make  sugar,  but  sell  the  sirup  to  the  refiners, 

■''^"*'  *'*l!!L'*'       'iSir        ^^'*'      ^^^  could  do  the  work  more  cheaply  and  ef- 

fectively.   The  refiners  would  now  buy  lOO,* 
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yermont IT            $t  SO          $9T  40  000  barrels  of  high-grade  sirup  at  good  prices. 

tS^^.'V'.""  14-5  *87  11  TO  -^^'  '^*  i^^  "  pressed  from  the  com  or 
jc^ftm^""""""  13-5  65  u  05  sorghum  stalks,  he  believes,  analysis  shows 
them  to  be  worth  ton  for  ton  as  much  as  be- 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  Michigan,  where  fore  they  were  pressed,  though  of  course  the 
good  land  is  held  at  $80  to  $100  per  acre,  and  amount  would  be  much  less.  The  pressed 
where  no  manure  is  used  and  the  crop  is  alter-  stalks  or  "  bagasse^'  were  just  in  the  condition 
nated  with  clover,  is  as  follows :  Plowing  and  for  feeding  or  for  putting  np  in  ^'  silos''  used  for 
harrowing,  $2 ;  seed,  $2.44 ;  harvesting,  $2 ;  preserving  corn-fodder  green.  Professor  Col- 
threshing,  $1.75 ;  interest  on  land,  $5.  This  tier  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  ten  years  the 
makes  a  total  cost  of  $18.16,  leaving  a  profit  of  United  States,  instead  of  importing  811,767 
$8.20,  which,  however,  is  only  to  be  counted  tons  of  sugar  as  in  1877,  might  export  a  mil- 
once  in  two  years,  as  tne  crops  are  only  taken  lion  tons;  the  State  of  Illinois  might  yield  an 
off  the  land  every  altemate  year.  In  Iowa  amount  equal  to  the  entire  present  import, 
the  cost  of  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting.  The  State  Orange,  at  a  meeting  in  Mont- 
and  threshing  is  $5.26,  of  seed  $1.74,  and  the  pelier,  gave  expression  to  the  old  grievance 
interest  on  the  land  $1,  making  the  total  cost  against  the  railways  in  the  foUowing  meuio- 
of  cultivation  $8.99  and  the  profit  $2.76.  In  rial  to  be  presented  toGongreas: 
Kansas  nearly  the  same  figures  hold  troe.  In  jf^  ^j^  Bdnarabls  ths  Senats  and  ffaute  of  Rq>rmenU^ 
Vermont  the  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  tivetofths  CnUtdStaUio/Amerwa.ifCCongrm 
is  estimated  at  $19.96,  making  the  profit  $7.45.  ataemUed: 

In  an  agricultural  meeting  at  Montpelier,        We,  the  citizeiui  of county.  State  of ,  do 

Professor    OoUier    of   Washington    described  moet  earnestly  and  nenistently  insiet  that  the  Con- 
some  experiments  he  had  made  in  raising  sor-  «ro|«  of  the  United  acatw  enact  snch  law*  as  will  al- 

ghum.    &e  tr«d five ktade-early  «nber,  Ohj.  ^^^^^^^T^^^^Z'^.^Z^ 

nese,   white  Libenan,  Uimauras,   and   pearl-  commcroe  of  our  ooontry.    Railroads,  or  railways,  m 

millet.      He  made   analyses  of  the  cane  at  thojr  are  severally  stjled,  exact  fluctuatini;  and  ez- 

several  stages  of  its  growth.    The  pearl-millet  costive  ntes  of  transportation  both  for  froigfats  and 

yielded  the  best  results,  which  were  better  ErSSr^/jU'S^bJ;r^a'^Tf  SS,: 

than  any  published  analysis  of  the  sugar-beet,  legisUtion,  and  heretofore  nnreetrained  by  Congres- 

and  equal  to  that  of  Louisiana  sugar-cane.    The  aiona)  enactments. 

juice  analyzed  between  the  16th  of  August  and  While  ffoncral  prosperity  pervades  the  land,  agri- 

the  1st  of  November  showed  14-67  to  17  per  culture,  the  oomer-etone  of  our  naUpnal  proffwy,  i« 

cent  of  crystlUxaWe,  and  from  66  to  154  U  i'^STriih^thr^SL^r^rpo^  A^^J^ 

cent,  of  non-crystallizable  sugar.     The  Hondu-  ket  instanUy  enhances  the  freiffht-rates  of  transporta- 

ras  variety  yields  the  heaviest  crop  of  cane,  tion,  robbing  the  producer  of  well-earned  profits,  and 

but  will  only  grow  in  the  Southern  States,  levying  upon  the  consumer  ui^ust  taxation.    A  de- 

The  earlv  amber   whidh  will  trrow  wherever  P'^'*<^  market  maintains  the  previously  enhanced 

T..^:^..  ^1««  -««  V-.  .«:...^    -.ill         -1 •*!.  "«i?ht-rates,  and  in  neither  case  do  these  common 

Indian  corn  can  be  raised,  will  produce  with  carnem  attempt  to  promote  the  public  weal. 

good  cultivation  two  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  The  patience  of  an  industrious,  law-abiding  people 

Professor  Oollier  has  made  many  experiments  is  sorely  tried,  and  with  anxie^  they  look  for  ndief 

also  with  corn-stalks.  Stalks  when  ripe,  after  ^  y<>«^  Jji'^?™^^,?^^'  J^5  "^^^  ^"t^  relief  can 
4-K<^  A/^..*  Kb.  k/>.An  i«..«A.4>A^  ««a1^<^  1  A.OA  -.^-  oonae.  That  it  will  come  in  the  near  future,  wo  have 
the  corn  has  been  harvested,  yielded  10-90  per  evciy  reason^o  hope.  To  hasten  its  oominV,  we  re- 
cent, of  good  sugar.  J?rom  tne  results  of  forty-  spectfUUy  urge  upon  your  bodiea  the  enactment  of 
five  experiments  in  making  sugar  from  sor-  such  biws  as  will  |)revent  fluctuations  in  fttsitrhts,  and 
ghum-cane,  be  believed  that  wherever  Indian  uAJust  discriminations  in  transportation  charges, 
com  will  grow  the  cane  will  yield  an  average  ^^  ^^^^^  petitionew  would  ever  pray, 
of  sugar  per  acre  e^nal  to  or  above  that  of  ttie  Merino-sheep  breeding  is  again  becoming 
sugar-lands  of  Lomsiana.    The  process  of  ex-  profitable,  and  very  high  prioM  are  paid  for 
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the  finest  animals.    A  new  breeders^  associa-  nesa,  bo  called,  which,  in  the  shape  of  floating 

tion,  with  £.  8.  Stowell  for  president,  called  debt,  equipment  bonds,  Stanstead,  Shefford, 

the  Vermont  Atwood  Merino-8heep  Breeders'  and  Chambly  bonds,  guaranteed  bonds,  and 

Clab,  has  been  formed  in  opposition  to  the  income  and  extension  bonds,  amounts  to  about 

Vermont  Merino-Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  $6,000,000. 

with  which  fault  is  found  owing  to  the  admis-        The  Bennington  village  election  was  made 

sion  on  its  register  of  sheep  outside  of  the  the  subject  of  a  legal'  dispute.    An  action  of 

State.  quo  vxHranto  was  carried  before  the  Supreme 

A  contention  arose  in  November  between  Court.    The  State  set  forth  in  the  complaint 

the  students  and  the  faculty  of  Middlebury  that,  by  reason  of  the  mob  capturing  the  vil- 

College.     A  student  in  the  second  year  re-  lage  meeting  in  April,  1879,  no  legal  election 

ceived  demerits  for  some  trifling  breach  of  the  was  held.    The  defense  answers  that  the  said 

rules,  and  afterward  an  additional  number  of  noise  and  confusion  was  no  greater  than  usual 

demerit  marks  given  to  the  whole  cIass  alike  on  such  occasions,  and  that  a  legal  election 

in  consequence  of  a  disturbance.    The  total  was  held.    The  moderator  whose  election  was 

was  sufficient  to  suspend  the  student.     His  contested  was  S.  F.  Harris, 
classmates  considered  this  an  injustice,  and  re-        A  new  State  workhouse  has  been  built  at 

fused  to  attend  college  unless  he  were  received  Rutland.    It  is  a  brick  building  with  walls  20 

back.    The  faculty  tried  to  assert  their  author-  inches  thick,  the  walls  between  lines  of  cells 

ity  by  suspending  the  whole  class,  whereat  the  being  of  the  same  thickness.    A  corridor  runs 

other  classes  joined  the  rebellion  and  refused  between  the  outer  tiers  of  cells  and  the  wall 

also  to  go  on  with  their  studies  unless  the  fac-  of  the  building.    The  cells  are  72  in  number 

nlty  yielded.    The  affair  finally  ended  in  a  com-  and  disposed  in  three  double  tiers.    The  cells 

promise.  are  7  feet  by  6,  and  are  ventilated  by  tubes 

The  Burdett-Estey  organ  suit,  which  has  communicating  with  the  outside  air  at  the 

been  for  a  long  time  b^ore  tlie  courts,  was  roof. 

ended  by  the  award  of  about  $160,000  to  the  VIRGINIA.  The  question  of  the  settlement 
plaintiff  by  ex-Governor  Stewart,  Master  in  of  the  State  debt  still  engrosses  the  public 
Chancery.  The  suit  was  brought  in  the  name  mind.  The  citizens  are  divided  into  two  par* 
of  Riley  Burdett,  whose  rights  had  been  trans-  ties  on  this  issue,  called  the  Debt-Payers  and 
ferred  to  Silas  M.  Waite,  again.4t  Jacob  Estey,  the  Readjusters.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
Julius  J.  Estey,  and  Levi  K.  Fuller,  for  in-  a  funding  bill  passed  the  Legislature  by  a  con- 
fringement  of  a  patent  on  an  arrangement  of  siderable  majority  and  received  the  approval 
extra  reeds  in  organs,  which  by  being  tuned  a  of  the  Governor.  The  proposed  method  of 
little  above  or  below  the  diapason  produce  the  funding  the  debt  was  accepted  by  a  syndicate, 
wavy  effect  called  by  the  plaintiff  the  *^har-  composed  of  a  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders 
monie  celeste"  and  by  the  defendants  the  and  the  Funding  Association  of  the  United 
"  vox  jubilante."  On  this  contrivance,  used  in  States,  representing  nearly  all  the  holders  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Estey  organ  at  Brattle-  Virginia  State  securities. .  The  bill,  which  is 
boro,  it  was  claimed  that  the  plaintiff  possessed  known  as  the  McCulloch  bill,  aroused  the  live- 
letters  patent.  The  case  was  first  brought  in  liest  dissatisfaction  after  it  had  become  a  law. 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Vermont,  A  strong  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  its  re- 
December  80, 1871.  It  was  heard  successively  peal  by  the  Readjusters.  lliis  was  made  the 
by  Judges  Smalley  (in  1874),  Woodruff,  and  main  issue  on  which  members  were  elected  to 
Johnson,  all  of  whom  died  before  rendering  a  the  General  Assembly  in  November.  The  plan 
decision.  Early  in  1878  it  was  argued  before  for  funding  the  debt  embodied  in  the  McCul- 
Jndges  Blatchford  and  Wheeler  at  New  York  loch  bill  is  to  issue  registered  and  coupon 
by  distinguished  lawyers,  including  Senator  Ed-  bonds  dated  January  1,  1879,  the  principal  pay- 
munds,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  E.  W.  Stough-  able  in  1919,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent,  for 
ton.  Judge  Blatchford  affirmed  the  validity  ten  years,  4  per  cent,  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
of  the  patent  in  part,  and  an  accounting  to  de-  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  last  ten  years,  payable 
termine  the  profit  made  by  the  Esteys  on  the  at  Richmond,  New  York,  or  London  on  Janu- 
improved  mechanism  was  ordered,  the  result  ary  and  July  Ist  in  each  year  until  the  prin- 
of  which  inquiry  was  the  report  of  the  Master  cipal  is  redeemed.  The  State  has  the  option 
in  Chancery  awarding  the  sum  named,  subject  to  redeem  any  or  all  of  the  bonds  by  paying 
to  the  approval  of  the  Court  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  at  any  time 

The  case  of  James  R.  Langdon  et  al,  rs,  the  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  January 
Vermont  and  Canada  Railro^  Company  et  at,  1,  1879.  The  coupons  will  be  receivable  at 
came  up  before  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  maturity  for  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  and  demands 
a  bill  in  chancery  brought  to  establish  the  pri-  of  the  State.  The  holders  of  registered  bonds 
ority  of  the  liens  upon  the  trust  property,  or,  are  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  for  inter- 
in  other  words,  t^  have  the  Supreme  Court  de-  est,  and  this  certificate  will  be  good  for  taxes 
termine  which  should  be  paid  first  out  of  the  or  other  demands  due  the  State.  The  bonds, 
avails  of  the  Central  ana  Canada  roads  and  coupons,  and  certificates  are  non-taxable.  The 
their  property,  the  accrued  rent  due  the  Ver-  law  was  to  be  binding  if,  on  or  before  May  1. 
mont  and  Canada,  or  the  receiver's  indebted-  1879,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  ana 
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the  Fanding  Association  filed  their  assent  with  with  the  MoGalloch  hill  was  $8,491,961  at  the 
the  Gk>7emor ;  and  they  might  present  tor  fand-  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  Be- 
ing at  least  $8,000,000  of  the  outstanding  obli-  oember  8d,  the  sam  of  $8,000,000  required  to 
gations  of  the  State  on  or  before  January  1,  make  the  oontract  binding  having  been  reached 
1880.  £v6ry  six  months  thereafter  they  may  before  the  Ist  of  October.  The  total  revenue 
fund  $5,000,000  until  the  whole  debt  of  $34,-  of  the  State,  based  on  the  returns  for  1878,  is 
000.000  is  funded.  In  the  year  1885,  and  an*  $2,762,519,  derived  from  the  following  princi- 
nually  thereafter  until  all  the  new  bonds  are  pal  sources :  Tax  of  50  cents  per  $100  on  total 
issued,  there  will  be  collected  a  tax  of  2  cents  value  of  real  estate  (assessed  as  $244,568,717), 
on  the  $100  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  $1,222,818;  tax  of  50  cents  per  $100  on  personal 
property  for  a  sinking  fund.  property  (assee^d  as  $71,018,105),  $355,065 ; 
The  position  of  the  Readjusters  in  their  op-  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  incomes  exceeding  $600 
position  to  the  funding  scheme  was  defined  in  (aggregating  $2,971,268),  $29,712 ;  capitatioo 
the  following  resolutions  adopted  at  their  con-  tax  of  $1  per  head  on  male  citizens  over  twenty- 
vention  held  in  Richmond,  February  25th :  one  years  old  (whites  175,970,  colored  109,401), 

1.  That  Virginift  ftiUy  woogniiw  hor  just  liabUity  $286,871 ;  licenses  (regular  merchants  $882,- 
for  her  fiur  proportion  of  tho  public  debt  oontraoted  717,  licenses  and  registered  sales  under  Mofifet 
bofore  her  territory  was  divided.  liquor  law,  less  expenses  and  rebates,  $840,- 

2.  That  Virjima  can  never  recwgniMU^^^^  7^6),  $678,484;  taxes  derived  from  railroads, 
that  portion  of  the  debt  which  should  attaoh  to  Wedt  k««Uo    i«J^.«»!.^    «^».^^«:^    ^^^     *ioa  nnn 
Yinrmia.  banks,  msurance   companies,  etc.,  9120,000  ; 

8.  That  hi  any  Bettlement  with  the  State's  creditors,  revenue  derived  from  other  sources,  $75,000. 
the  annual  interest  of  the  reoogniaed  indebted aess  Deducting  from  the  gross  revenue  the  expenses 
must  be  brought  within  hor  ravenues  under  the  pre*-  of  collection,  errors  in  assessment,  and  defaults 

®^iT!lS?°/if*^°'**.^  **v  .         *      1.  of  insolvents  and  delinquents  amounting  to 

4.  That  the  capacity  of  these  rovenuee  to  meet  such  2„oJrn-i  *         «oiiuh"^"«      r  *«  trtV  «ri»o 

bitorost  must  be  determined  by  doductinjc  therefrom  $287,9ol,  a  net  revenue  remains  of  $2,524,568, 

the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  the  appor-  or,  with  the  tax  on  conpons  added,  $2,586,078. 

tionment  to  schools,  and  reasonable  appropriaUons  for  The  estimated  expenses  of   government  are 

^t  ^WH^^  ^'  charitable  institutional  of  t^  State.  $701,118,  and  the  amount  estimated  to  be  due 

6.  That  those  Unutations  should  be  carefully  asoer-  7^  ^l'  .. 'kij/»  a.^^  <iAk..^io  »«,..,«ii«  t«  ^au^t  aao 

tained  and  guarded  so  as  in  no  event  to  allow  the  pri-  \^  *9«  1^"^^^^  ^^^  »c*»"J>*s  annually  is  $487,442, 

mary  oblig&ions  of  the  government  and  people  to  be  leaving  an  annual  surfilus  applicable  to  the  pay- 

subordumted  to  any  other  demands  whatever.  ment  of  interest  on  the  debt,  and  to  the  ex- 

6.  That  a  settlement  withm  the  limitation  desig-  traordinary  expenses  of  government  (averaging 
nated  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  people's  abihty  to  f^-  -.jn^  vmt^  ±7±  ftfiQ  n«r  Annum ^  AinnnnHn^ 
pay.  and  should  be  satisfactory  to  flw  creditor  as  the  i^TSS^^?  »74,^0»  per  annum),  amounting 
fUrtnest  exaction  he  can  fairly  msist  on.  ^v  l,o» i,ol7. 

7.  That  any  settlement,  to  be  final,  must  rest  u]K>n  Ihe  state  of  the  debt  and  interest  charge 
the  sovereufnty  of  the  State,  and  find  it*  best  security  stood  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1879,  as  follows : 
in  the^d^wQl,  goodfeith,  and  honor  of  the  people  of  Amount  of  bonds  funded  at  8  per  cent,  under 

sTtL  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  can  not  be  i^,^»°J  of  March  28,  1879  (dollar  bonds  $7,674,- 

pledged  nor  delegated  except  for  public  service,  and  **9»  steriing  bonds  $875,000— $8,049,449,  less 

when  so  pledged  or  delegated  is  at  any  tune  revocable  $105,184  briught  in  by  the  Oommissioners  of  the 

\^Ss}^^^'^       u     V  ,.,.  Sinking  Fund),  $7,944,814,  the  annual  interest 

9.  That  any  selt^oMcuting.lien  upon  public  revenues,  ^^  ^^^^^  amounts  to  $288,829;  principal  of 
such  as  IS  given  by  tax-receivable  coupons,  IS  aiamst  /  v  ?  '^'^^^"*^''^^y*'*''^i*'''^^l'^''"^'\^^^'' 
public  poUcy  and  degrading  to  the  State  ank  people.  «teriing  bonds  outstanding,  $1,472,805,  the  m- 

10.  That  no  discrimination  between  creditors  can  bo  terest  on  which  at  5  per  cent  amounts  to  $78,* 
made  or  sanctioned  by  the  State,  in  any  roacyustment  640 ;  amount  of  dollar  bonds  issued  nnder  act  of 

**^5  °^  ^^.^'*f^*^^  A   ^  A'    \i       A  f^  1,1  March  80,  1871,  still  outstanding,  $20,250,184, 

11.  That  Virginia  should  deal  directly  and  fVankly  ^r^^  i,^^^*1^4^  rv«  !»i.:»k  «♦  a  «^-  J™*  -  «!^.,  J*«.  4.1 
with  her  creditors,  and  should  never  pli^  either  thefr  1*1®  ^i^/.^^  on  which  at  6  per  cent,  announts  to 
claims  or  her  revenues  and  obligations  in  the  hands  of  •1,216,011.  The  total  pnncipal  under  both 
intermediaries  who  are  not  completely  under  her  con-  acts  amounted  to  $29,667,804,  and  the  interest 
^l"Ji*4^*^°-    ..      ^    .      .              ^    .    ,  doe  annually  thereupon  to  $1,626,980,  which, 

l.^L^.liSteKXKr.:^'';?^^  ^^^^,  fr"^**"'  "«t  revenao  stated  .bo.e. 

forded  in  the  present  condition  of  the  State's  finances.  apP"cable  to  the  payment  of  interest,  leaves  a 

18.  That  the  rate  of  toxation  is  as  high  as  can  be  deficit  of  $129,468.     Adding  the  interest  at  5 

borne,  and,  instead  of  entering  into  an  undertakmg  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  debt  held  by  the  liter- 

14.  -AatpubUc  free  schools  should  be  protected  and  |8*»»*^  per  annum,  the  deficit  increased  to 
snstidned  to  the  fullest  extent.  $218,818;  if  the  interest  on  the  literary  fund 

15.  That  reform  and  economy  should  be  eneiveti-  is  reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  the  deficit  is  reduced 
<»lly  prowed  in  the  admmistration  of  aflfuirs  of  State  to  $172,810.     Were  the  entire  debt  funded  un- 

le'rha^ftiU  recognition  of  these  principles  and  derthewtof  March 28, 1879, including on^^^ 

declarations  by  the  people  of  Virginia  and  her  orwii-  ®^  *"®  interest  m  arrears  on  the  bonded  debt 

ton  is  absolutely  essendal  to  any  amicable  refl4just-  and  full  interest  on  the  college  and  literary 

ment,  Mid  no  readjustment  in  which  they  or  any  of  funds,  the  total  principal  would  amount  to 

md^thJlL^^^         neglected  can  be  final,  certain,  $81,227,083 ;  the  interest  on  the  refunded  debt 

at  8  per  cent,  would  amount  to  $986,812  per 

The  amount  of  the  debt  funded  m  accordance  annnm,  the  full  interest  payable  nnder  existing 
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laws  to  coUeges  to  $64,572,  and  the  fall  inter-  Betohed,  That  we  reoomm«Qd  to  our  not  throng 

eat  due  to  the  Uterary  fond,  aa  stated  above,  ««<^.  *J^«  ^tato  to  orgamae  themaclvoi  mto  emign^ 

to  184,849,  making  aUl  iotereat  charge  of  ^^S^^S^^^^nTSS^^J?^^^^ 

$1,075, 7S6;  tbiaaum,  deducted  from  the  eati-  state, 
mated  net  revenue  stated  above,  minus  the  tax 

on  consolidated  bonds  which  would  be  lost  on  A  Citizens'  Association  was  organized  in 

refunding  (which  amounts  to  $61,509  per  an-  Bicfamond,  July  25th,  fur  the  object  of  obtain- 

num,  leaving  a  future  net  revenue  of  $1,886,007  ing  modifications  in  the  State  and  municipal 

applicable  to  interest  payments),  would  leave  Sunday  laws  which  require  the  closing  of  all 

an  annual  surplus  revenue  of  $260,272.    If  the  places  where  drinks  are  sold  between  miduight 

entire  debt,  including  the  consolidated  bonds  on  Saturday  and  sunrise  on  Monday  rooming, 

and  the  debt  held  by  the  literary  fund  and  the  The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  has 

colleges,  were  refunded,  with  half  of  the  arrears  been  repaired  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in 

of  interest  added,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  the  penitentiary,  who  have  been  employed  also 

would  amount  altogether  to  $82,881,695,  on  on  the  Clifton  Forge  and  other  railroada.  There 

which  the  interest  at  8  per  cent,  would  amount  were  52  convicts  less  in  the  penitentiary  at  the 

annually  to  $986,450 ;  this,  deducted  from  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  daily  average  of  82  less, 

revenue  available  for  interest,  would  leave  an  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  cost  of  their 

annual  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  the  present  keeping  per  man  was  $62.47  for  the  year,  or 

rates  of  taxation  of  $850,924.  an  average  of  17  cents  per  diem.    Of  those  who 

Governor  Frederick  W.  M.  HoUiday  in  his  have  been  hired  out  under  contract  to  railroad 

message  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  companies  and  other  oorporationa,  42  have  ea- 

funding  the  debt  aa  follows:  capcd.    The  mortality  in  the  camps  of  con- 

I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  a  heavier  »te  ""'^^  ^^"^J^Pl;;^®^.  ^»  l^^^^l" J^t!w  If  ^l 

con  not  be  home  to  aooompli8h  so  grand  an  object  as  pnson.     The  foUowmg  are  the  staUsUcs  of  the 

the  fulfilbnent  of  the  State's  oblkStion  and  thepres-  penitentiary :  Maximum  number  of  prisoners 

ervation  of  her  credit— objeota  which,  in  a  republic  during  the  year,  1,070;  minimum,  1,018;  av- 

like  oure.  far  transcend  every  private  consideration ;  erage,  1,041 ;  average  age  of  convicts  now  in 

mdeed,  which  elevate  private  considerations,  and  make  ^JT^J:    on  J^a...    q  .v^InfUo    ^r^A    t  a^w,  ,    «» 

them  paitoke  of  the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  Com-  P"8<>^  26  years,  8  months,  and   1  day ;   av- 

mon wealth  itself.    The  investment  of  more  taxes  in  erage  sentence  of  convicts  now  in  prison,  8 

such  a  cause  would  yield  a  fiir  srater  revenue  than  years,  2  months,  and  10  days ;  per  cent,  of  de- 

tbat  mveeted  in  any  war  in  wliich  our  anoestoni  ever  crease  from  September  80,  1878,  to  September 

engaged  for  the  vmdicaUon  of  the  nght,  boUi  in  tlie  gn    1379  gi  per  cent.     Number  of  prisoners 

material  development  of  our  resources,  and  the  hardy,  ^  »  *«••',  «t  ^    v^«.     *          ^    y,  j,   t^ma^^^, 

robust,  and  honest  growth  of  our  people's  charact^!  ^or  first  conviction,  921 ;   for  second  convic- 

f  hat  increase,  however,  need  not  be  resorted  to  now.  Uon,  91 ;  for  third  conviction,  8  ;  total,  Sep- 

With  the  present  laws  properly  enforced,  the  reve-  tember  80,  1879,  1,015. 

nue8wiUmeetUierequirem«atsoftheact,andleavea  The  following  statement   shows  that  the 

XtTe  ^e'^l^f  ISmtl  flTSS^houid  th^pS  »r^/'  of  schools  and  attendance  of  pupils  de- 

ftindiM  bill  by  any  means  be  stopped  in  its  execution,  chned  in  1878  to  nearly  one  half  of  what  they 

it  wouH  be  a  great  misfortune,    u  has  been  regiard-  were  in  the  preceding  years :  Number  of  schools 

ed  by  the  world  as  a  &ir  and  honorable  settlement  (counting  each  grade  in  graded  schools  as  a  sep- 

tetwwn  the  Commonwealth  «id  her  ore^w:  and  ^^ate  school)  in  1879,  2,491;  in  1878,  4,645; 

thouffh  the  ftmding  under  it  has  progressed  with  re-  ,     ,q^^    .  -J^      t>„^:i1  J^^^iLh  ««  iQ»yo   mo 

marfiible  rapidityToonsidering  the^ii£pedhnents  that  ^Di  1877,  ^^672.     Pup  Is  enrolled  in  1879,  108,- 

have  been  thrown  in  its  way,  we  have  every  reason  to  074 ;  in  1 878,  202,244 ;  m  1877,  204,974.    Av- 

believe  that  had  no  opposition  been  manifceted,  and  erage  daily   attendance  in   1879,   65,771 ;   in 

its  repeal  not  been  mooted,  the  bonds  by  this  tune  1378    116,464;   in  1877,   117,848.     The  aver- 

^djfitepro^ol^      "^             "^  «««   ^^^^'^  ^^  "^^"^^^^  **"«^*  ^«  ^'»«  ¥^^ 

^             '  schools  (1,816  white  and  675  colored)  wnich 

The  popular  vote  iu  the  November  election,  were  opened  in  1879  was  5*86.  The  tot^ 
which  depended  on  the  State  issue  of  the  set-  school  population  was  488,701—280,849  white, 
tlement  of  the  debt,  was  divided  between  the  202,842  colored.  Of  the  white  schools  95  were 
Debt-Payers  and  Readjusters  into  69,763  of  the  graded,  of  the  colored  83 ;  together,  128.  Of 
former  (62,074  Conservatives  and  7,689  Kepub-  the  108,074  enrolled  pupils,  72,306  were  white, 
licans),  and  77,070  of  the  latter  (58,644  Conser-  85,768  colored  ;  of  the  66,771  in  average  daily 
vatives  and  18,426  Republicans).  The  total  vote  attendance,  44,540  white,  21,281  colored.  The 
cast  for  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was  falling  off  in  schools  and  attendance  was  ow- 
147,115.  The  composition  of  the  new  House  of  ing  to  the  fact  that  in  some  districts  the  debts 
Delegates  was  as  follows :  Conservative  Debt-  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  local 
Payers,  42 ;  Conservative  Readjusters,  40 ;  Re-  boards  determined  to  open  no  schools,  but  de- 
publicans  (white),  6 ;  Republicans  (colored),  11;  vote  the  income  to  paying  off  the  debts;  in 
tie  vote  in  Portsmouth,  1;  total  number  of  dele-  others  the  supervisors  had  diminished  the 
gates,  100.  school  levies.    Under  the  bill  passed  by  the 

A  convention  of  colored  citizen;*,  consisting  General  Assembly  cslled  the  Henkel  bill,  the 

in  great  part  of  inhabitants  of  Richmond  and  sum  of  $459,515  applicable  to  the  support  of 

the  vicinity,  met  in  that  city  May  19th,  and  public  schools  is  obtained, 

adopted  the  following  resolution :  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  applied  for  in 
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the  Uoited  States  Oironit  Ooart  in  the  case  of 
a  negro,  Edward  Keimev'i  and  his  wife.  Mary 
Hall,  a  white  woman— convicted  nnder  tne  law 
of  March  14,  1878,  prohibiting  the  intermar- 
riage of  raoea,  and  confined  in  the  penitentiary 
— ^it  was  refased  by  Justice  Hughes  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  questions  of  marriage,  on 
which  each  State  has  sovereign  and  com- 
plete authority  to  make  laws  for  its  own  citi- 
zens. The  laws  of  Virginia  make  miscegena- 
tion a  penal  offense,  and  prohibit  citizens  from 
going  outside  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting an  unlawful  marriage.  The  defendant 
was  married  to  the  white  wouian  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  they  returned  and  cohabited 
in  Virgpinia, 


The  United  States  grand  jury,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Judge  Rives,  brought  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  nine  county  court  judges  for 
violating  the  civil  rights  act  in  habitu^ly  re- 
fraining from  placing  colored  citizens  on  tiie 
jury  lists. 

In  answer  to  a  petition  from  colored  citizens 
requesting  that  colored  men  be  selected  for  ju- 
rymen in  cases  where  negroes  were  accused  of 
crime,  Judge  Christian  of  the  Hustings  Court 
declared  that  he  was  enjoined  by  the  law  to 
select  only  such  as  he  considered  **  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  jurors,'*  and  that  to  place  col- 
ored men  on  luries  on  the  ground  of  their  race 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment 


W 

WEST  VIRQIN'IA.  The  composition  of  the  transact  the  business  of  insurance  without  an- 

Ld;^slature  of   1878-79  according  to  parties  thority. 

was  as  follows :  Senate — Democrats  21,  Kepub-  An  act  of  1875,  providing  for  the  inspection 

licans  2,  National  1 ;   House — Democrats  40,  of  tobacco,  was  repealed. 

Republicans  8,  National  17.    The  Gk)vernor  is  An  act  was  passed  prescribing  regulations 

H.  M.  Matthews,  whose  four  years'  term  ex-  for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  or  other  oils 

pires  March  4, 1881.    The  names  of  the  other  and  liquids  by  railroad  companies  or  transpor- 

State  officers  are  as  follows:  Secretary  of ^tate,  tation  companies,  or  through  pipes  of  iron  or 


Sobieski  Brady;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  W.  E.  Pendleton ;  Auditor,  Joseph  S. 
Miller;  Treasurer,  Thomas  West;  Attorney- 
General,  Robert  White.    The  election  for  the 


other  material  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

A  usury  bill,  being  a  re^nactment  of  the  old 
Virginia  interest  law,  fixing  the  rate  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  making  a  lender  at  usuri- 


Legislature  and  all  the  State  officers  occurs  ous  interest  forfeit  the  entire  interest,  but  not 

October  12, 1880.  the  principal  of  the  debt,  after  much  discussion. 

The   Legislature    assembled  January    8th.  was  defeated. 
George  H.  Moifett  was  elected  President  of  the  A  biU  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  coal- 
House,  and  D.  D.  Johnson  President  of  the  mines  and  protection  of  persons  employed  in 
Senate.    The  session  was  marked  by  the  pas-  them. 

sage  of  a  large  number  of  acts,  some  of  them  A  bill  provided  for  the  use  of  convict-labor 

very  important  in  their  scope  and  bearings.  on  works  of  public  improvement,  including  rail- 

An  act  was  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor  roads, 

for  a  lawyer  to  receive  moneys  in  trust  for  a  A  laborer's  lien  act  was  passed,  giving  me- 

client  and  fail  to  account  for  them  within  six  ohanics  and  laborers  a  lien  upon  property  for 

months  without  good  and  sufficient  reason.  An  work  performed  in  its  constniction  or  improve- 

aooused  lawyer  may  testify  in  his  own  behalf ;  ment.   Every  workman  or  laborer  doing  work 

on  conviction  he  is  to  pay  a  fine  and  to  be  dis-  for  an  incorporated  company  is  ^ven  a  prior 

barred.     Another  act  permits   the  Supreme  lien  for  the  amount  of  his  wages  on  all  the  per* 

Court  to  reopen  in  the  rearular  term  cases  de-  sonal  and  real  property  of  the  company, 

cided  in  the  special  term  for  the  correction  of  A  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 

clerical  errors.  members  of  Congress  to  advocate  the  passage 

A  law  for  the  protection  of  farmers  against  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  subsidy  bill.  Ear- 
spurious  and  adulterated  fertilizers  enables  them  nest  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  have 
to  have  samples  analyzed  free  of  charae  by  the  it  reconsidered,  as  several  members  who  had 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  State  University  voted  in  the  affirmative  desired  to  change  their 
at  Morgantown.  rotes. 

An  act  prohibits  members  of  the  county  Hie  extension  of  the  normal  schools  by  the 

court,  overseers  of  the  poor,  district-school  preceding  Legislature  led  to  a  reaction  in  the 

officers,  or  any  member  of  any  other  county  public  mind,  which  manifested  inself  in  a  large 

or  district  boards,  or  any  county  or  district  reduction  in  the  appropriations  for  these  insti- 

officer,  from  being  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  tutions.    They  were  conridered  to  have  proved 

contract  or  service,  in  the  award  or  letting  relatively  of  more  advantage  to  the  localities  in 

of  which  he,  as  such  member  or  officer,  has  which  they  were  established  than  to  the  gen- 

any  control.  eral  common-school  system  of  the  State.    By 

An  act  imposes  a  penalty  upon  persons  who  an  amendment  in  the  school  laws,  the  selection 
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of  teachers  is  conferred  upon  the  district  boards  tomey-General,  who  sbould  institote  prooeed- 

of  ednoatioD,  instead  of  being  intrusted  to  the  ings  against  the  railroad  to  compel  the  forfeit* 

trustees  of  the  sub-districts  as  formerly.    The  ure  of  its  charter,  by  means  of  a  writ  of  quo  tear* 

salary  of  the  county  superintendent  is  reduced  ranto  or  otherwise. 

to  a  mere  nominal  sum.    Tlie  classification  of  The  following  account  of  the  present  condi- 

teachers  is  altered,  making  three  instead  of  five  tion  of  the  State  was  communicated  by  Gov- 

grades.    Graduates  of  the  normal  schools  may  emor  Matthews  to  a  newspaper  reporter: 

be  required  to  undergo  an  examination.    A  The  pneent  populstion  of  the  State  k  e&timatod  at 

school-book  bill  provides  that  the  retail  prices  600,000,  a  gain  or  about  60,000  since  1870,  chiefly  a 

'  of  school-books,   not  to  exceed  the  present  natural  increase,  there  having  been  vcrr  little  immijoriu- 

wholesale  rates,  shall  be  printed  on  the  covers  t^.  Vf  a^worka  interest  in  the  Kanawha  Vaflcy, 

of  the  books  ^d  poste/on  the  walk  of  the  ^'pl^.l^ThTdlZt^^ia^ 

school-rooms,  and  requires  the  publishers  to  way,  and  tlie  business  has  lost  its  speci3ative  chanc- 

deal  with  the  school  authorities  in  the  sale  of  ter.    The  j^lass-works  at  Wheeling  are  prosperous, 

their  books.  ^^  ^^^  discoveries  of  valuable  iron  deposits  are  re- 

A  proposal  f or  .  constitutional  amendment  S^JI^  Jv'K"5hS'cSf-lidd.^l^''42^ 

reformmg  the  judiciary  system  was  adopted,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  fonnerlv  sinoeOie  opcn- 

The  amendment  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  in^  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  BailxW,  and  West 

the  people  in  1880.    Its  object  is  to  transfer  the  '^uginia  has  more  coal,  and  a  much  greater  variety, 

fonctions  of  the  county  courts  to  the  circuit  to<>>  proportion  to  territorial  extent,  than  any  State 

^^.^.fo      tka  «.,.ni>.^.  «/  ♦k/*  i»4^4^^.  :-  ♦^  v^  :«  ^  "*®  Umon.    The  State  government  is  economically 

courts.     The  namber  of  the  latter  is  to  be  in-  administered.    The  cost  of  feeding  penitentiary  con- 
day,  ana  the  entire  cost  of 


pie 

twenty  dollars  to  remove  it  on  his  simple  mo-  Virginia  to  be  chaigcd  with  alfpublic  improv^ents 

tion  to  the  county  court.    The  ability  of  jus-  ^itHin  her  borders,  wid  with  her  proportion  of^e 

4.;«^  *«   k«-«  ^««w  ««o^-  :.  ^^t^^^A^A      tL^:  Qurrent  expenses  of  the  State  government  since  1824, 

tices  to  hear  jury  cases  is  extended.  ^  Their  and  to  beWitcd  with  aU  tues  paid  into  the  8tati 

jurisdiction  is  extended  to  cases  mvolvrng  not  Treasury  by  the  counties  of  which  she  is  composed 

above  three  hundred  dollars.    The  amendment  since  that  date.   Upon  that  basis.  Governor  MatthewB 

provides  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  lim-  W^  it  has  been  estimated  that  viijfinia  would  be  m- 

Ldjarisdictionin  «>y  incorporated  town    The  fel*^iS"g^^rdiS^»L«vi^„tt 

number  of  the  circuits  is  to  be  increased  from  nte  of  State  taxation  is  20  cents  on  the  |100  for  State 

nine,  each  with   one  judge,  to  thirteen,  with  purposes,  and  10  cents  for  the  school  fund.   There  ar« 

fourteen  judges  ^^7 17»<^  colored  people  in  the  State,  not  enough  to 

The  committees  of  inauiry  mto  the  freight-  ^^™  "^  important  element  of  its  popuiition. 

rates  of  the  Baltimore  ana  Ohio  Railroad  made  The  railroad  facilities  are  being  so  extended 

their  reports  to  the  Senate  and  House  on  Jan-  as  to  promise  a  speedy  development  of  the  nat- 

nary  15th.    The  reports  accnsed  the  comp.any  nral  resources  of  the  State,  which,  though  lit- 

of  making  ui^just  and  unauthorized  discrimina-  tie  exploited,  are  counted  not  inferior  to  those 

tions  in  iU  freight  schedule  in  favor  of  through  of  scarcely  any  Bt&te  in  the  Union.  The  Weston 

traffic  and  against  way  traffic.    In  view  of  the  and  Clarksburg  Railroad  has  been  completed, 

fact  that  the  road  had  made  material  red  no-  The  Bellaire  and  Southwestern  has  also  com- 

tions  in  its  charges  for  transportation  within  pleted  its  track.     The  Pittsburgh  Southern 

the  State  since  the  appointment  of  the  com-  Railroad  is  being  carried  through  the  central 

mittees  of  investigation,  no  action  was  taken  part  of  the  State.    A  company  has  been  formed 

on  the  reports  by  the  Legislature.    Johnson  N.  for  the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  road 

Camden  was  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  between  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  traversing 

Senate  to  answer  charges  of  contempt  in  re-  one  of  the  finest  iron-ore  fields  on  the  conti- 

fusing  to  declare  to  the  Committee  on  Railroad  nent 

Freights  the  amount  of  the  rebates  allowed  by  A  band  of  law-defying  characters  in  Wetzel 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  County,  called  the  Red  Men,  who  had  terror- 
the  Camden  Consolidated  Oil  Company  in  the  ized  the  community  for  years  by  their  arbitrary 
transportation  of  oil.  Projects  of  laws  regu-  and  violent  deeds,  taking  vengeance  upon  all 
lating  the  freight-rates  on  the  Baltimore  and  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  rule,  and  not 
Ohio  Railroad  were  introduced  by  the  commit-  shrinking  from  the  most  desperate  and  bloody 
t«e  and  others,  and  discussed  with  much  heat,  acts,  were  proceeded  against  by  the  authorities. 
By  a  joint  resolution  a  new  joint  committee  of  Seven  of  them,  named  John  Ullom,  George 
five  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  man-  Ulloro,  Amos  Hemeleck,  John  Steward,  John 
agers  of  the  road  and  ascertain  what  reductions  Hostaller,  Eloy  Butcher,  and  John  Lough,  were 
of  freight-charges  should  be  carried  out,  and  arrested  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  or- 
whether  the  company  conformed  to  the  pro-  ganization  originated  in  an  act  of  Lynch  jus- 
visions  of  its  charter  and  the  laws,  and  to  re-  tice  perpetrated  in  1870  on  John  Jennings,  who 
port  any  contravention  of  the  same  to  the  At-  had  collected  a  band  of  desperate  characters 
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similar  to  that  which  the  Red  Men  snhseqnent-  m^t  of  the  United  States  bj  the  Constitutioii  as  to 

]j  became.    The  lynchers  who  shot  Jennings  ??^f^"'~^'  ^^  ^^  ®^  property  it  may  purchMe  and 

had  stained  their  faces  with  red  earth ;  hence  ^ 

the  name.    The  prisoners  were  arrested  on  the  The  decision  of  the  Ooart  was  delivered  in 

charges  of  riot  and  honse-breaktng.    Threats  the  following  terms : 

were  uttered  against  any  justice  of  the  peace  ^hc  right  of  the  United  States  in  the  ferry  franchise 

who  would  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  purchaswl  from  Fairfax  became  forfeited  by  operation 

Red  Men.    About  fifty  of  the  band  were  still  of  law,  and  therefore  she  had  no  such  right  that  she 

at  larffe.  They  were  all  of  the  class  of  farmers  ^^<^  «»11  w  traaafer ;  it  tlao  appews  that  the  State 

^d  fairly  edactei    The  org.m«tion  extend-  ^ru^f^"  thSS^nt.^^a'^i^rAtt 

ed  mto  Manon  Ctounty.    A  simUar  company  ti,e  United  States,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  the  defen- 

of  conspirators  had  formed  also  in  Monongalia,  dant  Mason  or  his  agents,  or  those  claiming'  under  kirn. 

The  ringleaders  of  this  gang  were  also  arrested  attempt  to  operate  a  ferry  from  the  Gbi-acrc  tract  or 

and  brou;<ht  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  conspir-  l*°<ij^«  »^«  ^  ■^^•."S  ~^  7;^*^^  '^T'^f:^  t^^?!; 

r           :     *  *u^  1U-.-4.-.  —^^^-t.^  »m.A  u.,^o  ^#  Umted  States  from  Fairfax,  to  the  lauds  ot  the  Unittid 

mg  against  the  liberty,  property,  and  lives  of  g^,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ ^f  ^^  river,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 

citizens.    The  acts  of  these  lawless  bands  were  and  to  which  the  vendee  of  Neer  &  Co.  hold  an  oquita- 

all  prompted  by  some  motive  of  supposed  jus-  ble  title  by  purchase  fh>m  the  United  Statea,  the  said 

tioe :  thus  they  had  lynched  several  persons  on  Mason,  hw  agents,  cr  those  dahnin^  under  him,  are 

an  «o«.ation  'of  adultery  and  had  iTiven  two  K'll^n^r.^o'uiSd'&'rfim'&S: 
men  off  a  farm  on  account  of  an  alleged  faulty  But  the  defendant  Mason  is  not  inhibited  or  re- 
title  ;  they  had  also  frightened  a  justice  of  the  stnuned  fh>m  operating  a  fenr  over  the  Shenandoah 
peace,  one  of  whose  decisions  displeased  them,  Biver,  to  and  from  any  lands  he  may  own,  which 
out  of  the  State.  ^*^"7  "^^^  ^®  claims  title  to  under  the  laws  of  this 

An  interesting  decision  was  rendered  hy  the  *"**• 

Oourt  of  Appeals  on  the  construction  of  the  In  the  case  of  Thomas  Strander,  plaintiff  in 

statutes  relating  to  the  separate  estate  of  mar-  error,  against  the  State,  the  plaintiff,  who  had 

ried  women.    The  case  was  William  Radford  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  Ohio  County 

and  Henry  Light,  appellants,  against  Martha  Circuit  Court  in  1874,  and  whose  conviction 

A.  and  James  CarwiicL  appellees.    The  appel-  had  been  ooi^rmed  by  the  Oourt  of  Appeals, 

lant  Radford  had  purchased  of  one  Johnson  a  was  brought  before  the  United  States  Circuit 

Siece  of  land  and  sold  it  to  the  apoelleea,  the  Court.    The  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the 

eed  being  made  out  directly  to  Martha  A.  United  States  Oourt  on  the  ground  of  the  nn- 

Oarwile  by  Johnson*  to  save  the  expense  of  a  constitutionality  of  the  Jury  law  of  West  Vir- 

double  transfer,  and  the  appellees  executing  ginia,  under  which  the  jury  was  impaneled 

their  joint  and  several  bond  to  Radford  for  an  which  convicted  him,  as  no  colored  person  is 

unpaid  balance.    The  lower  Court  held  that  eligible  as  a  grand  or  petit  luror  in  tne  State, 

the  bond  was  no  charge  upon  the  separate  es-  in  accordance  with  the  followyig  provision : 

tate,  created  by  the  deed,  of  the  appellee  Mar-  <*  Ail  tehUe  male  persons  who  are  twenty-one 

tha.    The  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  de-  years  of  age  and  not  over  sixty,  and  who  are 

cision,  ruling  that  the  separate  personal  estate  citizens  of  this  State,  shall  be  liable  to  serve  as 

of  a  married  woman,  including  rents  and  prod-  jurors.'* 

uce  of  real  estate,  is  liable  for  debts  incurred  WHITTINGHAM,WiLUAMRoLLm80N,Bish- 
during  coverture,  but  that  the  common-law  op  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Mary- 
doctrine  regarding  the  realty  of  married  wo-  land,  born  in  New  York,  December  2,  1806, 
men,  which  exempts  it  from  all  liabilities  in-  died  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  October  17th. 
curred  by  debts  or  contracts  made  during  cov-  At  the  early  age  of  twenty  he  graduated  from 
erture,  is  still  in  force.  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York. 
The  case  of  the  United  States  against  James  In  1827  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  four 
M.  Mason,  in  chancery,  involving  the  privilege  years  thereafter  took  charge  of  his  first  im- 
of  operating  a  ferry  across  the  Shenandoah  at  portant  parish,  St.  Lnke^s  in  New  York.  In 
Harper*s  Ferry,  was  decided  by  Judge  J.  J.  1885,  after  a  trip  to  Europe  taken  for  his  health, 
Jackson  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
The  defendant  claimed  that  the  United  States  tory  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  He 
could  not  acquire  a  ferry  because  that  species  was  during  this  period  quite  active  as  a  writer 
of  property  was  not  conducive  to  any  of  the  and  editor  of  various  publications.  He  edited 
objects  for  which  the  General  Government  was  the  "  Family  Visitor  "  and  "  Children's  Maga- 
oreated.  The  Oourt  ruled  on  this  point  as  fol-  zine,"  monthlies,  '*  The  Churchman,"  a  weekly 
lows :  Church  paper,  •*  The  Parish  Library,"  Palmer's 
_. .  .^.  .,  J  .^  n  J  •  *  *u  "  Treatise  on  the  Church,"  a  translation  of  the 
pJiSS  iSSrrinlwe'J'J^fi.^atSirhSoSS  Commentanr  of  Vmoent  of  Urir^  and  Bji- 
of  tranaportation  of  any  character  whatever.  They  tramn  on  the  Lord's  Hupper.  When  a  stn- 
oould  not  purobase  ana  hold  steamboats,  railroads,  dent  he  assisted  Dr.  Turner  in  the  translation 
wagons,  or  any  other  means  of  transportation.  ...  It  of  **  Jahn's  Introduction."  He  was  associated 
is  a  right  ^adent  to  and  inherent  inaU  ^-^^^  j)^  Schroeder,  Turner,  and  Eastbum  in 

necSSS^Sr  Se  duf ex^iS^  ??Sl  ^wSSCo^J^  th.t  authorship  of  "  Essay,  snd  Dissertations  in 

to  them.    No  restriction  is  fanposad  upon  the  Qovem-  Bihucal  Literature."    In  1840,  after  a  sharp 
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contest  among  the  fiiends  of  several  candidates,  after  litigation.    This  decision  was  confirma- 

he  wtis  eleot^  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and  con-  tory  of  one  rendered  by  the  lower  Court    On 

seorated  at  St.  PanPs  Church,  in  Baltimore,  February  4th  Chief  Justice  Ryan  delivered  the 

September  17th.  Through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  decision  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 

TVhittingham  several  ^uoational  and  chari-  Legislature,  who  immedictely  framed  a  new 

table  institutions  were  founded  in  the  diocese,  assessment  law  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 

such  as  St  James  College,  Hagerstown;  the  laid  down  by  the  Court,  but  not  otherwise 

Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  Baltimore;  an  chaneing  the   general   features  of   tiie  law, 

orderof  deaconesses;  and  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  which  was  paa^^ed  without  difSculty.    Provi^ 

John,  in  Washington.    In  1869  the  Diocese  of  sion  was  made  for  regulating  and  to  a  certain 

Easton  was  divided  from  that  of  Maryland.    In  degree  restricting  the  adulteration  of  food, 

1870  the  Eev.  Dr.  William  Pinkney  was  ap-  drugs,  etc    A  Board  of  Emigration  was  estab- 

pointed  to  relieve  Bishop  Whittingham  of  a  lished,  to  consist  of  five  persons,  of  whom  the 

part  of  his  labors.    Dr.  Whittingham  was  a  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  are  ex  officio 

representative  of  the  American  Church  at  the  members.    Most  of  the  acts  are  local  in  their 

Lambeth  Conference  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  character,  and  a  large  majority  of  these  relate 

in  1872  at  the  meeting  of  Old  Catholics  at  to  the  log^ng  interests.     Seymour  and  Ahua- 

Bonn,  Germany.    He  engaged  in  several  con-  pee  were  mcorporated  as  cities,  and  two  new 

troversies  with  the  clergy  on  points  of  church  counties  were  erected,  viz.,  Price  and  Marinette, 

government;  among  which  were  his  presenta-  The  charters  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  cities 

tation  in  1876  for  not  brin^^ng  to  trial  the  rec-  were  amended.  In  the  city  charters  of  Fond  da 

tor  of  Mount  Calvary  for  reading  prayers  for  Lac,  Oconomowoc,  and  Seymour,  a  departure 

the  dead,  and  the  earlier  contest  with  the  Bev.  from  all  previous  legislation  of  doubtful  con- 

Dr.  Trapnell  of  St.  Andrews  concerning  the  stitutionality  was  injected,  viz.,  the  limitation 

prior  right  of  the  Bishop  to  celebrate  commu-  of  the  right  to  hold  oflSce  to  freeholders.    An 

nion  at  confirmations.    He  was  a  pronounced  important  local  measure  was  passed,  to  the  ef- 

High  Churchman,  but  came  to  modify  his  ritu-  feet  that  at  municipal  elections  in  Milwaukee, 

alistic  views  somewhat  in  his  later  life.    He  electors  shall  be  registered  as  at  general  elec- 

took  an  interest  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  tions.    Prominent  Milwaukee  lawyers  regard 

and  gave  a  glowing  account  of  its  objects  in  this  law  as  likewise  unconstitutional, 

his  report  of  the  Bonn  Conference.    During  The  appropriations  made  amounted  in  all  to 

the  war  he  adhered  strongly  to  the  cause  of  $299,177,  a  saving  of  about  $40,000  over  those 

the  Union,  and  rebuked  his  clergy  for  omitting  of  1878.    The  chief  items  were:    State  Hos- 

the  prayer  for  the  President    Bishop  Whit-  pital  for  the  Insane,  $80,747,  including  $22,- 

tingham  was  an  invalid  for  many  years  before  100  for  improvements;  Northern  Hospital  for 

his  death.    His  last  official  act  was  performed  the  Insane,  $71,457;   Industrial   School   for 

November  7,  1878.    At  the  time  of  his  conse-  Boys,  $62,000 ;  Deaf  and  Domb  Institution, 

oration  he  was  the  youngest  bishop  in  the  $80,000 ;  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  Blind,  $18,500.    The  receipts  into  the  State 

was  the  senior  bishop  but  one,  having  been  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 

thirty-nine  years  in  tJbe  episcopsJ  office.  her  80,  1879,  from  all  sources,  were  $1,812,- 

WISCONSIN.    The  legislature  met  at  Mad-  682.80 ;  the  balance  on  hand  September  80, 

ison  January  8th,  and  adjourned  March  5th.  1878,  $408,288.29 ;  making  the  total  receipts 

Coming  together  directly  after  the  new  Re-  $2,216,971.09.    The  disbursements  during  the 

vised  Statutes  went  into  effect,  there  was  a  same  period  for  all  purposes  were  $1,627,- 

disposition  to  avoid  changes  in  the  general  146.49 ;  leaving  a  balance,  September  80, 1879, 

body  of  the  statute  law.    Besides  the  election  of  $588,824.60.    The  receipts  into  the  general 

of  a  United  States  Senator  and  the  levying  of  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,249,888.02 ; 

the  State  tax,  there  was  little  important  busi-  balance  from  previous  year,  $79,056.98 ;  total, 

ness  to  attend  to.    Lieutenant-Governor  James  $1,828,894.    Of  this  sum  there  was  derived 

M.  Bingham  presided  over  the  Senate  the  great-  from  direct  State  tax,  $682,888.99;  railroad 

er  part  of  the  time.    Assemblyman  Kelley  was  companies,  license-taxes,  $895,886.46 ;   insur- 

the  Speaker  of  the  House.     About  400  bills  ance  companies,  fees  and  license-taxes,  $45,« 

were  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  and  about  772.76 ;    miscellaneous   sources,    $125,289.81. 

200  in  the  Senate ;  and  256  of  the  whole  num*  The  disbursements  from  this  Amd  were  as  fol' 

her  became  laws.  lows : 

A  law  was  enacted  providing  that  tramps    interest  on  the  pnbUe  debt $i0r,oeooo 

should  be  either  sentenced  to  six  months'  hard    S£?^liS!J!l; J'^  S! 

•IV*     xi.  x-Mi.  ^j  V        liljrnicnoou SSxtiuO  00 

labor  m  the  county  jail  where  arrested,  or  be    gtote  University 4i,8io  so 

put  in  close  confinement  on  bread  and  water  Salaries »nd other pennanentupproprtatlonfl...       109,088  99 

for  thirty  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  BSS!S?enVi??S?ai  iwUta^^                        W8^  S 

or,  m  case  of  refusal  to  work,  to  be  sent  to    MiBoeUaneonspnrposea 2Sfi,oi8so 

State  Prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  .j,^^                                               aLOBWis  5i 

years.    The  Supreme  Court  declared  unconsti-  

tutional  those  portions  of  the  assessment  law  The  disbursements  from  this  fand,  which 

which  regulated  the  reassessment  of  property  represent  the  actual  expenses  of  the  State, 
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ha^e  been  for  several  years  past  as  foUovrs: 
1872,  $1,076,442.96;  1873,  $1,191,966.01 ;  1874, 
$1,038,703.34;  1875,  $1,260,168.39 ;  1876,  $1,- 
187,788.66 ;  1877,  $1,204,900.40 ;  1878,  $1,047,- 
796.23;  1879,  $1,055,112.51. 

The  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  State  re- 
mained as  at  the  dose  of  the  last  fisoal  year, 
and  consists  of 

War  bonds  oatatandlnf $11,000 

C'ertiflcates  of  IndebteimeM  to  trast  fondB 2,241,000 

Ourrencf  ceitifleates tfl 


Total •S,a&S,0&7 

The  indebtedness  of  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  school  districts  in  the 
State  amoants  to  $10,115,898,  according  to  the 
returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  More 
than  usual  efforts  were  made  to  secure  accu- 
racy in  these  returns.  The  total  public  in* 
debtedness  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  is  there- 
fore $12,367,955,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $8.50 
per  capita  of  estimated  population,  and  3^  per 
cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  as  returned  by  the  assessors 
for  the  past  two  years,  is  as  foUows : 


raopBRTT. 

isrs. 

187f. 

Personal  propertf 

VLty  and  vlllaire  Iota 

Otber  real  estate 

|9e,0T7,908  00 
108,899,400  75 
S&fi,8e8,904  6T 

188,197,940  00 

6fi,5A746M 

282,&!9,498  00 

Totals 

$4a.\M0,58S  SS 

•401908,185  00 

This  shows  an  apparent  decrease  in  valua- 
tion of  $49,037,397.32,  but  is  an  indication  of 
the  zeal  with  which  communities  seek  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  their  just  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditures. 

The  total  taxes  levied  in  the  State  for  the 
year  1878  amounted  to  $7,969,859,  which  is 
$61,769  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  and 
was  at  the  rate  of  $1.93  on  each  $100  of  the 
State  assessment  for  that  year.  The  purposes 
for  which  these  taxes  were  levied,  ana  the  re- 
spective amounts  and  rates,  are  as  follows : 


KIND  or  TAX. 


Btatetaz... 
Ooonty  tax. 
Town  tax.., 
Sebool  tax . . 
Boadtax... 


$081,580 

1-65 

1,770,481 

4-80 

2,438,997 

5-87 

1,998,749 

4S4 

1,090,030 

9-04 

These  figures  represent  only  the  direct  taxes 
levied  upon  property.  Quite  liu-ge  amounts 
were  collected  by  the  State,  and  cities,  villages, 
and  towns,  in  addition,  by  way  of  licenses  and 
otherwise.  The  total  State  tax,  direct  and  in- 
direct, is  represented  by  the  payments  into 
the  general  fund,  and  these  amounted  to  $1,- 
120,837.81  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
80, 1878  and  to  $1,249,888.02  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  80,  1879.  *  The  State  tax  for 
1879  was  $455,871.89,  which  is  $226,617.10 
less  th.in  was  apportioned  for  collection  in 
1878,  and  more  than  23  per  cent  less  than  the 
least  tax  in  many  preceding  years. 

The  Secretary  of  State  estimated  that  the 
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expenditures  for  the  calendar  year  1880  woold 
be  $968,305.54,  and  the  receipts  under  existing 
laws  as  follows:  Taxes,  $207,855.54;  railway 
companies,  $395,000 ;  insurance  companies, 
$45,000;  miscellaneous  sources,  $29,600;  to- 
tal, $677,455.54.  According  to  this  estimate, 
a  tax  levy  of  $290,850  would  be  ample  for  all 
purposes. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools  during  the  year 
was  $2,152,783.16,  74  per  cent,  of  which  was 
for  teachers*  wages.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  was  293,286;  of  teachers,  9,875; 
of  schoolhouses,  5,626.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  schoolhouses  is  $4,319,445.81 ;  of  sites, 
$738,520.95;  of  apparatu:*,  $157,012.30;  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  investment  for  common-school 
purposes  of  $5,214,979.06.  The  total  number 
of  children  over  four  and  under  twenty  years 
of  age  is  reported  at  484,353.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  four  normtd  schools  were  $72,- 
708.07,  of  which  $57,498.40  were  paid  to  in- 
structors. The  attendance  during  the  year 
aggregated  1,803  pupils.  The  catalogue  of  the 
State  University  shows  481  different  students 
in  attendance  during  the  year.  The  Board  of 
Regents  report  $70,558.18  paid  out  during  the 
year  for  current  expenses,  of  which  $40,206.77 
were  received  by  instructors. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  attendance  at 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  in  Waukesha, 
during  the  fisoal  year,  was  435,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  425.  The  number  admitted 
was  125,  as  against  151  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  number  discharged  113.  The  current  ex- 
penses were  $42,866.72,  or  at  the  rate  of  $100.- 
86  per  inmate,  as  against  $114.52  in  1878.  The 
amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages  was  $13,- 
810.36.  and  for  subsistence  $11,097.41.  The 
sum  or  $13,800  has  been  paid  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings.  An  epidemic  of  typho- 
malarial  fever  broke  out  in  the  institution  in 
the  summer,  which  elicited  much  discussion; 
the  total  number  of  cases  was  30,  of  which  6 
terminated  fatally. 

The  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the  State 
Prison,  September  30,  1879,  was  809,  87  less 
than  a^  the  same  date  in  1878.  The  average 
number  in  confinement  was  328,  9  less  than  the 
average  for  the  preceding  year.  There  were 
only  130  commitments  during  the  year,  as 
against  213  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 
1878.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  crime,  as,  under  the 
change  in  the  law  relating  to  larceny,  many  are 
now  sentenced  to  county  jaib  who  were  for- 
merly sent  to  State  Prison.  Of  the  130  con- 
victs committed  during  the  year,  only  20  had 
theretofore  been  in  prison,  and  17  were  with- 
out the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  total 
cost  to  feed,  warm,  clothe,  guard,  instruct,  and 
discharge  the  prisoners  was  $40,270.08,  or 
$2.36  each  per  week.  The  principal  items  of 
disbursements  were:  for  salaries  and  wages, 
$15,535.75,  and  for  subsistence,  $14,367.02. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $46,- 
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619.28 ;  disbunementa,  $47,188.24;  cash  bal-  books  hj  tbe  Commissioners  of  Pnblio  Lands, 

anc6  at  the  close  of  the  year,  $11,090.44.    The  is  as  follows:  The  namber  of  acres  of  land 

expenses  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  held  by  the  State  September  80,  1878,  was  re- 

at  f42,825,  of  whioh  the  prisoners*  earnings  are  ported  at  1,588,825*07.    The  increase  by  for- 

not  expected  to  pay  more  than  three  fourths.  feitare  daring  the  year  was  24,051.88 ;  the  in- 

The  whole  namber  of  children  cared  for  in  crease  by  error  in  former  reports,  27,550*50 ; 

the  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home  since  March  81,  the  increase  from  school-land  indemnity,  87,- 

1866,  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  State,  has  089*09 ;    making  the  total  namber  of  acres 

been  688,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  State  has  1,627,516*54.  The  decrease  by  sales  daring  the 

been  $842,800.  year  was  52,827-21 ;  leaving  1,574,689*88  acres 

At  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  757  held  by  the  State,  September  SO,  1879.    The 

patients  haye  received  treatment,  of  whom  65  prodactiye  trast  fand  was  $4,166,866,  an  in- 

were  discharged  recovered  and  68  improved,  crease  over  the  amount  in  1878  of  $67,204. 

The  daily  average  of  patients  was  553.    The  The  income  of  the  trust  funds  was  $858,241, 

total  expenditures  were  $182,452.62,  of  which  which  is  $26,561  more  than  that  of  the  pre- 

$21,985.56  were  for  additions,  repairs,  and  im-  ceding  year. 

provements,  leaviog  as  current  expenses  the  The  National  party  held  their  Convention 

sum  of  $110,467.06,  or  at  the  rate  of  $200  for  at  Watertown  on  July  15th.    Reuben  May  of 

each  patient.    The  current  expenses  for  the  Vernon  County  was  made  temporary  and  per- 

next  hospital  year  are  estimated  at  $122,991.96.  manent  President.    The  following  candidates 

The  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  State  o£Bcers  were  nominated :  For  Gov- 

has  ^ven  treatment  to  607  patients  during  the  emor,  Reuben  May ;  for  Lientenant-Govemor, 

year,  and  reports  87  discharged  cured  and  85  W.  L.  Utley ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Geoiige  W. 

discharged  iipproved.     The  average  number  Lee ;  for  Treasurer,  Peter  A.  Grif5th8 ;  for  At- 

under  treatment  was  425,  and  the  total  expen-  tomey-General,  George  B.  Goodwin:  for  Super- 

ditures  were  $185,555.82,  of  which  $80,951.88  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  H.  Searlea. 

were  for  additions,  repairs,  and  improvements.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

by  whioh  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  has  been  tr-x,.^.  a  ^^^^  A^r^*\,r^  k*.  «^««  ««  ^vs^i. 

i      ^      A  i.^  ^^S :  J  *^  io/\     jj»j.»       1  irMraM,  A  money  aespotwm  baa  grown  tip  wnich 

mcreased  to  accommodate  180  additional  pa-  controls  the  Uw-making  power  of  our  country,  dio- 

tients.    The  current  expenses  were  $1 04, 608. 99,  tatesindicial  dedfiions,  wldida  an  undue  influence  over 

an  average  of  $246.12  for  each  patient.    The  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  in  cont>iderotion  of  laws 

current  expenses  for  the  next  hospital  year  are  P*»^  ^®'  ***«  hmef^i  of  the  people,  thua  enablinff  the 

Aaf{**iii4-^wi  -♦  A1 01  KK(\  money  power  to  cany  on  its  schemea  of  pubho  plun- 

^?*^f   rll?      ;      xt.    -P^       ..         ..V  dor,  lijer  and  fh)m  which  coloeeal  fortune  haveTbeen 

At  the  Institotion  for  the  £dacatton  of  the  gatbeied  in  the  bonds  of  the  ambitiouB  and  unscra- 

Blind,  90  pupils  were  in  attendance,  the  aver-  pulooa  men  whose  interests  are  at  war  with  the  inter- 

age  expense  per  scholar  being  $207.26.  «ts  of  the  people,  hostile  to  popular  covCTnmcnt,  and 

At  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  ^^^  the  demands  of  honest  toil ;  dicrefore^we,  the 

*».v  «w  A<tovti.uvti  u  »/«  www  A^uuuobivu  vi.  fcMw  reprBsentativea  of  the  Umon  Greenback-Labor  party 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  187  names  were  upon  the  ofWisoonsin,  adopt  the  following  as  our  platform  of 

register  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  prindplea : 

total  disbursements  were  $80,818.    The  artieu-  Betohtd,  That  we  demand  tlie  immediate  calling  m 

very  satisfactory  results.    The  mam  building  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  Treasury  for  redemption  puiposee, 

of  the  mstitution  was  totally  consumed  by  fire  and  beyond  such  metal  money  in  greenback  full  lesal- 

on  September  16th.  tender  money,  to  be  created,  issued^  and  protected  tm 

There  vere  completed  89.90  miles  of  new  fjll  l??*4;^4^o."l°°®/L°^  ^*  ^J^^^  •   ^ '  ^ 

iHiHi^Aii  in  X7;a^^.«o:V.  a^^^^  ♦i*^  ««-«  ^«i.;.,<.  that  the  United  States  Government  never  issue  anoth- 

railroad  m  Wisconsin  dunng  the  year,  making  ^  ^^^  ^f       ^j^^  ^^  class. 

the  aggregate  number  of  miles  m  operation  Betohtd.  Tliat  we  demand  the  abolition  of  the  na- 

2,928,  inclusive  of  107  miles  of  narrow-gauge  tional  banidng  svstcm,  and  tlie  prohibition  of  all 

track.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  road  oper-  banks  of  issue,  either  State  or  nation^, 

.ted.by  the  companle,  reporting  to  the  Con,-  ,^^',±'J^,'^ ^^^^^^J^-^ 

missioner  is  4,766.    The  cost  of  these  roads  and  obligations  of  tho  Government,  less  the  sum  of  com 

their  equipments,  as  represented  by  capital  money  in  the  Treasuiy  for  resumption  purposes, 

stock  and  outstanding  bonds,  is  $206,185,806.-  Retolved.  That  wo  demand  unlimited  coinase  of 

88,  and  the  net  earnings  are  reported  at  $12,-  gold  and  silver  as  legal-tender  money  of  the  United 

691,006.90,  being  an  average  of  6.2  per  cent.  ®^^^  t^.^  ^^  ^^  ^f  i^tertst  on  money  should 

on  tbe  assumed  cost.    The  total  number  of  pas-  not  exceed  the  rate  of  profit  derived  ftx)m  the  produo- 

sengers  carried  on  all  the  lines  was  6,886,688,  tive  industries  of  the  country,  and  should  be  fixed  by 

and  the  freight  carried  amounted  to  7,997,899  national  law.                            ^       ,       .,     *  ^ 

tons.     The  number  of  personal  casualties  in  .ftt'!??'T^*:5iT!?2^'^t^5l^^^ 

\r:«^^M«:^ ioo              •     i.fnA^u            •  of  both  the  old  parties  to  create  a  Bona  Hortn  or  a  solia 

Wisconsin  was  188,  as  against  196  the  previous  g^^^   thereby^Sctionaliring  the  oountiy,  arraying 

year.    Un  the  entire  lines  of  these  roads,  m  all  one  section  a^nst  the  other ;  that  we  know  no  Koith, 

the  States,  there  were  284  casualties.    Two  no  South,  no£aat,  no  West ;  that  we  demand  the  gov- 

passengers  were  killed,  neither  of  them  in  this  emment  of  our  country  be  so  administered  as  to  secure 

State,  and  eight  ii^iured.  S^T^btko^Xter^'*        '^^  "^^ 

The  condition  of  the  trust  funds  and  of  the  Raioi^td,  That  convict-labor  in  our  penal  institu- 

public  lands,  as  revealed  in  a  review  of  all  the  lions  be  so  arranged  by  law  as  not  to  interfere  with  ttm 
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tebor,  and  that  prwon-labor  bo  utiliied  by  the  SUt©,  the  Dwnocntio  party  to  oppose  resumption,  and  to 

with  no  intermeddlin2  of  oontracton.  declare  that  it  was  impotaible.    It  has  already  borne 

coalition 

honest  n „                 «                 ,              >             _    , 

teiesta  of  the'woait£-produdng,  tax-paying  dassea  of  ing  of  oonfldenoe  and  seourity  that  is'already  siving  a 

the  United  Stotos.  powerful  impetus  to  business  and  industry  and  enter- 

4  J  .    xv  P"*®*    The  interests  of  all  classes  of  people  aw  best 

There  were  thirty  counties  represented  in  the  promoted  by  a  current  possessing  or  representing 

Convention  by  180  members.  intrinsio  value,  such  aa  welUTe  at  present,  and  beaiv 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  ing  a  fixed  relation  to  the  worldra  money  and  that  of 

atM«iisoLnJuly23d.    J.  B  Oassidy  of  Rock  ^rHJiro^^^^^^ 

County  was  chosen  permanent  President.    The  y,^  of  the  money  ofthe  oountiy  should  meet  with  a 

following  Btate  officers  were  nominated  r  For  trm  and  determined  resistance. 

Governor,  William  E.  Smith ;  for  Lieutenant-  7.  Thau  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  Uws  to 

Govenio^  James  M.  Bingham;  for  Secretary  ^JSron^ ^SrS^'i^S^e^^l^K^^^ 

of  State,  Hans  B.  Warner ;  for  Treasurer,  Rich-  ^^  ^ghu  gilaranteed  by  it ;  and  £a  laws,  when  en- 

ard  Gaenther ;  for  Attorney-General,  Alezan*  acted,  are  supreme  and  must  be  obeyed  and  enforoed, 

der  Wilson ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  and  Uio  recent  attempts  of  the  Democratic  Congress 

stmctioD,  WUliam  0.  Whitford.  The  foUowing  to  repe^  and  atiike  fh)m  the  statute-books  m^^  W 

».iaf#^*tn\.ro.  ^A^r^^^A  .  some  of  which  were  placed  there  by  our  fethers  and 

platform  was  adopted :  j^^^^  ^^  enforced  nearly  a  oentuiy,  has  no  parallel 

The  Republicans  of  Wisconsin,  by  their  represents-  in  the  histoiy  of  tiie  oountrv. 

lives  assembled  in  Stote  Convention,  declare  their  ad-  8.  That  our  Governor  and  State  officers  are  entitled 

hesion  to  the  following  propositions :  to  the  thanks  and  approval  of  the  people  for  their  wise 

1.  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  is  a  nation,  not  and  fiuthful  administration  of  the  public  trusts  oom- 
a  confederacy  of  sovereign  Stetes,  and  its  Government  mitted  to  them. 

ofSS^uW^ofiSSOT^^  '^^  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 

2.  The  elections  of  members  of  Congress  are  n*-  Madison  on  September  9th.  James  R.  Doolit- 
tional  elections,  and  as  such  the  whole  oountry  is  inter-  tie  of  Racine  was  chosen  President.  Alexan* 
ested  in  having  them  fiurly  and  peaoeAilly  oonduoted,  der  Mitchell  was  nominated  for  Governor,  with 
so  \hM  every  voter  may  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  understanding  that  if  he  declined  the  nom- 
exerolse  his  nght  of  suffrage  freely  ana  without  fear  5„.*.j^«  av^,  ^^^iZ^^  #^-  t:^«4-a««»«^  n^»A.«^- 
of  per^nal  viofenoo,  to  votoonoe,  ^d  only  once,  at  a  ^E^n  •^'^  t  S??^*^^  ^^I'i  Lientenant-Govemor, 
given  election,  and  to  have  his  vote  honsAtiy  counted  William  J.  Yilas,  should  be  substituted  in  his 
and  returned.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  national  Govern-  stead.  The  latter  declined  the  nomination, 
ment  to  enforce  this  right.    The  Republican  nutv  is  and  was  replaced  upon  the  ticket  by  George 

SlSnlx^nrih^\fl  ni^^'In'^ainSSn  «^  H.  King.    The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was 

tions,  except  wnen  it  is  nooossary  to  msmnun  tno  «      ^         •  «,            -r*      a        x          c  o*.  a.^ 

public  peace  and  protect  tiie  constitutional  rights  of  ™*^®  '^P  ^  follows:   for  Secretary  of  btate, 

ddzend.    In  no  instance  under  a  Republican  admin-  Samuel  Regan ;  for  Treasurer,  Andrew  Hahen; 

istration  have  the  United  States  troops  Interfered  witii  for  Attorney-General,  J.  Montgomery  Smith ; 

the  exeroi^  of  free  sufl^  on  the  part  of  the  people,  f^j.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Ed- 

TheDemocratioparty,  by  thevotesofitsReproaenta- a  qI^-s tu^  ^i-**- adopted   besides 


tiie  prwaToeTin  th^vicStv  of^'^rpour  other  resolutions  denouncing  the  rule  of  the 

United  States  troops,  but  of  all  men  armed  with  deadly  Republicans  in  the  South,  condemning  the  in- 

weapons,  have  dearly  shown  the  bod  fkith  and  hypoo-  auguration  of  President  Hayes,  and  depreoat- 

SS.ld  ^,^rt^.'rSS'mob:?r'o:5.'^i&  S  •»« the  danger.o£  centrdization,  contmedthe 

surround  the  ballot-box,  but  would  prohibit  the  em-  lollowing: 

ployment  of  United  States  soldiers  to  protect  peaceful  That  the  Democratic  party  adheres  to  the  financial 

dtixens  from  intimidution  and  violence  at  the  hands  doctrine  which  it  esteblishea  when  in  power,  that  the 

of  the  mob.  constitutions!  currency  of  the  country,  and  the  basis 

8.  The  rodisal  of  a  mere  majority  in  Congress  to  of  all  other,  should  be  gold  and  silver  coin ;  and  so  we 

make  appropriati(His  of  money  already  collected  by  maintain  that  all  national  Treasuxr  notes  and  author- 

tb»  tax  ^m  the  poople  for  the  ordinary  and  legiti-  ixed  currency  should  be  oonvertible  into  the  same  on 

mate  expenses  of  uie  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  demand. 

eompelhng  the  President  by  such  reAisal  to  approve  a  That  the  Democracy  does  not  foryret  that  to  the 

measure  which  he  regards  as  unwise  and  wrong,  was  promptness,  valor,  endurance,  and  noble  devotion  of 

revolutionary  in  principle,  subversive  of  the  Consti-  the  patriotic  volunteere  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the 

tution,  and  deserving  the  condemnation  of  all  good  late  war  thia  country  is  indebted,  under  Providence, 

dtixens.  for  the  salvation  of  ite  form  of  government  and  the 

4.  The  practice  of  attaching  what  are  popularly  constitutional  Ubertv  and  prosperity  now  enjoyed  by 
termed  political  riders  to  appropriation  bills  is  wicked  all  ito  dtizens.  and  agdn  thankfully  acknowledges 
le^lation,  and  should  be  prohibited.  the  debt  of  national  and  individual  gratitude  which  is 

6.  The  thanks  and  grateftil  reoojnition  of  the  peo-  due  to  the  living  and  dead  heroes  of  the  nation,  an 

pie  are  due  to  President  Haves,  and  to  the  Ropubrioan  obligation  which  increases  with  yean,  and  which  en- 

inemben  of  Congress,  for  tndr  firm  and  sucocMfUl  re-  tities  the  survivors  to  recdve  all  the  marks  of  appro- 

aistanoe  to  the  attempts  made  by  the  Democimtio  party  elation  and  honor  which  a  grateful  people  can  properly 

to  disarm  the  natiomd  Government  on  election  days,  bei<tow. 

and  to  repeal  all  the  laws  for  protecting  the  secunty  That  the  administration  of  State  aflain  ought  to  be 

of  the  ballot-box,  and  providing  for  the  detection  and  oonduoted  with  greater  economy,  and  greatei  efforts 

punishment  of  fraudulent  voting.  be  made  to  dimimiih  the  burden  of  taxes ;  that  all  offi- 

5.  The  successful  resumption  of  spede  paymenta  dal  salaries  and  fees  and  all  expenditures  for  State 
has  vindicated  the  wuMlom  of  the  Republican  policy  charitoble,  educational,  and  penal  institutions,  raised 
on  tint  subject,  and  afforded  a  signal  illustration  of  to  meet  the  necessities  of  hizn-priced  times,  must  now 
the  lack  of  honesty  of  the  stetesmanship  which  led  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  all  usdesa  boards 
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•od  oommififliooB  ftboliahed,  and  that  the  candidates    der  Wilson,  AfctonieT-General ;  W.  O.Whitford, 


our  native-bom  in  every juurt  of  the  civilized  world,  Insorance  Commissioner.     Owing  to  the  fact 

and  we  should  reidat  all  improper  claims  upon  them  that  the  ex-offiMo  State  caovassera,  the  Secre- 

by  governments  to  which  they  no  longer  owe  aUe-  tary  of  State,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General, 

^J^  as  the  Democratio  party,  being  founded  on  S®™  candidates  for  office,  the  Chief  Justice, 
those  prindples  which  best  support  the  Uberty  and  E.  G.  Ryan,  appomted  in  their  st^^ad  Judges 
weliiue  of  the  dtiasn,  has  hitherto  survived  ail  Ibrmer  David  W.  Small,  Alva  Stewart,  and  H.  S.  Con- 
adversaries,  so,  by  ftithiul  adherence  to  its  time-hon-  ger.  Tlie  votes  cast  for  tlie  different  guber- 
ored  dootriuM  and  the  Mleotion  of  hon^t  and  com-  ^atonal  candidates  were  as   follows:    Smith, 

potent  men  for  pubho  onioee,  it  looks  forward  with     -d^^^vi.^ ^^a  rok     t     i  •    *  -^^"''*    •^"'  -^i 

abiding  oonlldcnoe  to  its  flnal  and  complete  triumph  -KepubJican,  100,585 ;  Jenkins,  Democrat,  75,- 

overaU  who  now  oppose  thi^e  principles.  080;    May,  Greenback,   12,996;    Bloom  field. 

Temperance,  887 ;  electing  Governor  Smith  by 
The  result  of  the  November  election  was  the  a  plurality  of  25,605  votes.  The  composition 
continuance  in  office  of  the  Governor,  WUliam  of  the  Legi^ature  of  1879  was  as  follows:  Sen- 
E.  Smith,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  ate — Republicans  25,  Democrats  8 ;  Assembly 
M.  Bingham,  and  tlie  reelection  of  the  other  —Republicans  70,  Democrats  27,  Greenback- 
State  officers:  Hans  B.  Warner,  Secretary  of  ers  2,  Independent  1.  The  next  election  takes 
State;  Richard  Guenther,  Treasurer;  Alezan-  place  November  2,  1880. 
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ZOOLOOS,  a  branch  of  the  Oaffres^  residiDg  downs.  The  coast-line  is  indented  by  a  series 
in  southeastern  Africa.  According  to  A.  H.  of  lagoons  and  marshes,  which  tend  to  make 
Eeane,  in  his  treatise  appended  to  Keith  John^  the  neighborhood  decideoly  unhealthy.  About 
stones  "  Africa^"  the  Caffres  form  a  branch  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea  the  land  begins  to 
the  great  *^  Bantu  "  family.  To  this  family  also  rise  in  terraces,  which  are  covered  with  rich 
belong  the  Matabele  and  other  Betchuana  pop-  grass,  and  are  followed  by  two  or  three  moun- 
nlatioDs  of  the  interior,  near  the  Zambesi,  and  tain-ranges  successively,  one  above  another, 
in  the  regions  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  The  principal  river  of  Zoolooland  is  the  Um- 
his  earlier  travels,  and  even  the  Suaheli  and  volosi,  which  empties  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
Wanyamwesi  of  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar  at  St.  Lucia  Bay.  It  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
and  the  Tanganyika  region,  and  the  nations  ence  of  two  mountain-streams,  the  Black  and 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mozambique  Chan-  White  Urn  volosi,  near  the  center  of  Zooloo- 
nel.  They  are  not  negroes  in  the  proper  sense  land.  The  border  with  Natal  is  formed  by  the 
of  the  word,  but  East  Africans.  Their  color  Tugela  River,  and  farther  up  by  the  Buffalo 
is  not  black,  but  a  dark  brown;  their  eyes  are  River,  while  in  the  north  the  most  impor- 
black  and  brilliant;  the  hair  is  not  so  woolly  tant  is  the  Pongolo  River.  Between  the  Urn- 
as  diat  of  the  negroes,  and  their  features  are  volosi  and  the  Tugela  are  a  number  of  smaller 
of  an  Eastern  type.  The  CHffi*es  in  south-  streams.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  for  the 
eastern  Africa  are  divided  into  three  distinct  most  part  thickly  wooded,  or  at  least  covered 
groups :  the  Amazoso,  located  in  British  Oaf-  with  thick  bush,  while  the  lower  plains,  where 
h*aria  or  the  Trans  Kei  Territory,  and  including  they  are  not  swampy,  are  covered  with  scrub, 
the  Galekas  and  Gaikas,  the  Tembus,  and  the  The  coantry  is  not  subject  to  drought  in  any 
Pondos  of  St.  John's  River ;  the  Basutos,  who  season.  The  rivers,  which  in  summer  are  great- 
inhabit  the  country  beyond  the  Drakenberg  ly  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  in  the  highlands, 
range ;  and  the  Zooloos,  who  are  almost  equal  dwindle  away  in  the  winter,  from  March  to  Sep- 
in  number  to  all  others  put  together.  The  tember,  becoming  insignificant  streams,  with 
Zooloos,  numbering  about  600,000,  are  almost  here  and  there  a  deeper  pool.  There  is  noma- 
equally  divided  between  those  living  under  laria  in  the  hilly  districts  on  the  side  toward 
British  rule  in  the  province  of  Natal  'and  those  Natal ;  but  the  lower  parts  are  dangerous  alike 
forming  the  independent  native  kingdom  to  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  jungle  is  then  in- 
the  north  of  Natal  known  as  Zoolooland,  of  fested  by  the  tzetze  fly,  whose  bite  is  fatal  to 
which  Cetywayo  or  Eetchwajo  was  tlie  ruler,  horses  and  oxen. 

Zoolooland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  The  word  Zooloo  in  the  native  language 
eountry  of  the  Amatongas,  on  the  enst  by  the  means  heaven.  The  history  of  the  Zooloo 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  southwest  by  Natal,  and  kingdom  begins  with  Chaka,  who  was  born  in 
on  the  west  by  the  Transvaal  Its  area  is  about  1787.  As  his  mother  had  fled  with  him  from 
15,000  square  miles,  and  its  popnlation  800,000.  his  father's  kraal  to  the  Umtetwaa,  a  neigh- 
The  seacoast  is  low  and  flat,  differing  in  this  boring  coast  tribe,  he  was  educated  by  the 
respect  essentially  from  the  shores  of  British  chieftain's  orders,  and  here  he  learned  all  the 
Caffraria  about  the  St.  John's  River,  which  Caffre  accomplishments  as  a  prince  and  a  war- 
abound  with  beautiful  wooded  hills  and  grassy  rior.    It  was  here  that  he  met  some  English 
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sailors  who  had  heen  east  ashore  in  St  Lucia  of  his  neighbors  having  been  nnsnocessfal,  he 
Bay,  who  told  him  of  the  deeds  of  Napoleon,  determined  to  panish  them  bj  murdering  some 
then  at  the  height  of  his  power  in  Europe,  two  thousand  wives  they  had  left  at  home. 
Toung  Ohaka  listened  attentively,  and  resolved  Among  these  were  the  wives  of  two  of  his 
to  become  the  African  Napoleon.  Upon  the  brothers,  Dingaan  and  Umhlangane,  and  they 
death  of  his  father  he  became  ruling  chief  in  revenge  hired  one  of  his  attendants  to  mur- 
after  turning  out  one  of  his  half-brothers,  der  Ghaka.  This  deed  was  performed  on  Sep- 
A  large  portion  of  the  Umtetwas,  desiring  a  tember  28,  1828,  and  Dingaan,  having  mur- 
more  warlike  policy  than  that  of  their  own  dered  his  other  brother  a  few  days  after,  a&- 
ruler,  joined  the  Zooloos.  Ohaka  now  entered  cended  the  throne.  His  reign  from  1828  to 
upon  an  unchecked  career  of  conquest.  The  1840  was  di£Ferent  from  that  of  Ohaka,  inas- 
whole  male  population  of  the  Zooloo  nation  much  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  great  war- 
was  subject  to  compulsory  military  service,  rior.  But  his  government  at  home  was  cruel- 
He  created  an  imperial  guard  of  twelve  or  fif-  ly  tyrannical,  and  large  numbers  of  his  mis- 
teen  thoQsand  prime  warriors,  who  were  kept  erable  subjects  fled  the  kingdom  to  escape  its 
ready  at  an  hour^s  notice  to  march  flfty  miles  merciless  law,  thousands  going  to  Natal,  where 
in  any  direction  without  a  halt,  and  to  destroy  the  British  coast  settlement  at  Durban  had 
a  town,  a  chief,  or  a  tribe  in  two  or  three  days,  been  founded  in  1885.  In  1888  the  Boers 
He  built  numerous  fortified  kraals  to  be  ocou-  came  to  the  country,  and  a  terrible  massacre 
pied  as  permanent  camps  by  as  many  regiments  of  them  took  place.  For  a  time  Dingaan  was 
of  his  army.  Tlie  troops  were  drilled  in  a  sya-  even  successful  against  the  Dutch  and  British 
tem  of  manoBUvres  not  before  practiced  by  Af-  in  Natal  and  On  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers; 
rioan  soldiers.  Bj  these  means  he  succeeded  but  in  February,  1840,  he  was  disastrously  de- 
in  establishing  the  most  formidable  military,  feated  and  killed.  This  defeat  was  mostly  due 
power  .that  has  been  wielded  ih  modern  times  to  the  defection  of  his  brother  Panda,  who 
by  any  native  African  monarch.  Witli  this  now  ascended  the  throne  and  ruled  until  1872. 
power  he  conquered  all  the  surrounding  ooun-  The  rule  of  Panda  was,  according  to  8ir  The- 
tries^  extending  his  sway  from  the  Limpopo  ophilus  Shepstone,  **  incomparably  milder  and 
in  the  north  to  the  8t.  John's  River  in  tne  more  merciful  ^'  than  that  of  Dingaan,  which 
south.  There  were  few  or  no  Europeans  in  was  principally  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
those  parts.  As  for  the  natives,  they  were  Dutch  Boers.  During  his  entire  reign  he  re- 
either  entirely  destroyed — ^the  work  of  exter-  garded  them  with  ^'feelinp  of  grateful  attach- 
mination  being  carried  on  so  successfully  that  ment  and  loyalty."  His  kingdom  was  tolerably 
when  the  Dutch  Boers  came  to  Natal,  in  1887,  quiet,  as  the  systematic  despotism  established 
they  found  that  country  quite  empty— or  he  by  his  predecessors  had  effectually  suppressed 
obliged  the  conquered  nations  to  take  the  name  all  internal  disaffection,  while  the  new  £uro- 
Zooloo,  and  to  form  part  of  the  new  com-  pean  colonists  on  his  borders  were  contented 

Eact  and  rigidly  governed  nation  over  which  to  let  him  alone.    The  history  of  Panda*s  re- 

e  ruled.    The  people  of  various  tribes  were  lations  with  bis  neighbors  is  the  same  as  that 

divided  up,  and  distributed  here  and  there,  in  of  the  Boers  and  of  the  different  British  prov- 

order  to  efface  their  original  connections.  Fifty  inces  of  South  Africa.     Upon  his  death  in 

or  sixty  tribes  were  thus  dealt  with  in  the  1872  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oetywayo, 

course  of  Ohaka's  reign,  and  of  these  about  who  was  installed  by  6irTheophiliis  Shepstone, 

forty  have  been  resuscitated  to  a  certain  degree  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  of  Natal.  King 

by  collecting  their  survivors  under  British  pro-  Oetywayo,  upon  whose  accession  great  hopes 

tection  in  Natal.    His  reign,  as  may  be  readily  had  been  built,  early  riiowed  that  he  was  ani- 

conoeived,  was  marked  by  the  most  unheard-  mated  by  the  same  sanguinary  and  despotio 

of  cruelties,  whole  regiments  vritli  their  wives  spirit  as  his  predecessors  Chaka  and  Dingaan, 

and  children  being  massacred  in  punishment  and  he  soon  came  into  conflict  with  his  neigh- 

for  having  suffered  defeat.    It  was  one  of  these  bors,  which  eventually  resulted  in  war.    (For 

outbursts  of  cruelty  that  cost  OhaJca  his  life,  an  account  of  these  diflBculties  and  the  war, 

A  regiment  which  he  had  sent  out  against  one  see  Oapb  Oolont.) 
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of  repealing  munidpd  charters,  91 ;  commerdd  dedine  Springs  reservation,  45;  oolored  convention,  45 ,  deetioa 

of  Mobile,  91 ;  Its  debts,  91 ;  delinquent  taxes,  99 ;  State  rotorns  for  1878,  46. 

flsances,  99 ;  State  institutions,  88 ;  Judidd  opinions  on  Armff  nf  Me  Un^ML  iSte<sf .— Its  numeried  strongth,  46 ;  the 
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Ute  tribM,  46;  tlM  Ute  onibMAk  in  Oolondo,  46;  ih»  Bmk,  Jaxm  B.— 8«iiator  from  Kantoekj,  IM.  249;  on  tiM 

Indian  admlnutrttion,  47;  quastton  of  Iti  txantfer  to  Um  Jodldnl  i^proprlntlon  bill,  848;  on  tho  •ii«<Mwit^  appto- 

War  DepartOMnt,  48;  atatlatios  of  tha  reacrvadona,  48;  fotetSon  blU,  MS. 

ezpaadltnrea  of  the  War  Department,  48 ;  mortality  In  Att,  Jf€w  Frod%$ot  Jirom  th&  i9ii^ar.— Utlllntlon  of  the  i«f- 

tlM  army,  48;  aorveya  of  the  Territarlea,48;  ordnance  nae  Ibr  eattle-food,  mm,  potaah,  Tfi;  new  mode  of  ob- 

txlala,  4A ;  the  Fita-Jobn  Porter  caae,  4».  tainlng  ehloride  of  methyl,  75;  ita  remarkable  rafrlgerat- 

Armnieal  poimming  from  wall-paper,  4.  Ing  propertiea,  7&. 

ilt<a.—Ai|rhandlfficattiea,  60;  Bormah*a  threatening  attltttde«  JM^ftim.— The  royal  jhmily,  76;  popaktlan,  -76;  reUgfona 

00;  Aoaalan  moTomenta  In  Torklatan,  60;  Bnaala  re-  andTltalatatlatlca.76;  Treaanry  atatement,  76;  eommer- 

atorea  Ko^  to  China,  50;  J^Mn  obtatna  the  Loochoo  del  movement,  77 ;  the  qoeatlon  of  primary  edoeallon  In 

iBlanda,  50;  Bmcland  and  Aalatlo  Torkey,  fiO;  reUgloaa  the  Chambera,  77 ;  the  Chorch  and  the  new  aehool  law, 

movementa,  51 ;  table  of  the  Chrlatlan  population,  51.  77. 

Attronamdcal  PhenoiMna  and  iVotrreM.— Son-apota,  51;  BiRn,  K.  H.— Pmaalan  Miniaterof  Finanoe,  blographleal 

diaooveriea  of  minor  planeta,  51 ;  cometa,  51 ;  Japlter*a  notloa,  740. 

apota,  51;  denaity  of  Batom,  68;  meteoric  ahowen,  the  Blauci,  Jamm  O.— American  ttateaman,  78;  llib  and  e»- 

Angnat  and  the  November  meteora,  08;  origin  of  the  raer,  78, 79 ;  apeech  on  hia  reaolatton  for  an  Inqniry  into 

latter,  52 ;  flre-baU  aeen  in  England,  58 ;  meteoritea  aeen  the  practloe  of  Intimidation  at  elections,  198->196 ;  debate 

in  IClnneeota  and  Indiana,  58;  PMftaaor  Hall  awarded  on  the  aame,  201, 202,  S06, 204;  on  the  army  appropri*- 

the  Brttlah  medal,  68.  tSon  bUl  In  extra  aeaalon,  260-262 ;  oo  the  bUl  to  pi«T«nt 

Aiaoama^  Me  Du»i  qf^  82.  military  interftarenoe  at  eleeaooa,  270 ;  letter  on  the  de- 

AiKDfB,  J.  D.  C— fiepreaentatlre  from  Tenneeaee,  198, 251 ;  ollne  of  American  shipping  and  propoaal  of  meaawea  to 
on  the  jadidal  appropriation  btU,  244-246;  on  the  bill  in  encourage  ahlp-ballding,  887,  888. 
extra  aeaakNi,  274;  preaenta  an  amended  appropriation  ^lieitf.— Her  material  reeooreoa  and  eonnnerdal  backward- 
bill,  291.  neaa,  80 ;  her  mining  indnstriea,  80 ;  prodnets  of  the  aoU, 

AmAiphoiu^  an  Inatrmnent  for  making  the  deaf  hear,  61  80;  elenienta  of  the  population,  61 ;  ratlmated  Importa, 

Auttralatia  and  Polywaaia.— Increase  of  population  In  Brit-  81;  reTonue  and  ezpenditnrea,  81;  the  debt,  81;  the 

Ish  edonlea,  table,  54;  rellgioaa  atatlatica,  65;  pubUe  ChlUaa  boundary,  hiatortoal  rerlew,  82;  the  Deaert  of 

aflUra  of  New  Bonth  Wales,  55;  International  Ezhi-  Atacaaoa,  82;  the  treaty  of  1874, 82 ;  Pemvlan  macUna- 

bltkm  at  Sydney,  56;  Victorian  aflMra,  56,  57;  queatkm  tiona  and  the  breach  of  the  treaty,  88;  hoadle  prepara- 

of  Imperial  control,  56;  Parliamentary  proceedlnga,  56;  tlona,  88;  Chilian  ftireea  occupy  Mtjlllonea,  88;  decree  of 

iaianda  attached  to  Qneensknd,  57 ;  New  Zeaknd  RurUa-  the  BollTlan  President,  68;  expulsion  of  the  POruriaa 

ment,  57;  dlfBenlty  with  the  Maoria,  57;  oenaoa  of  New  envoy  from  Santiago,  84;  conposltloii  of  the  Peruvian 

Zealand,  58;  the  Ohineae  question,  68;  revolt  in  New  executive,  84;  overthrow  of  the  Government,  84;  text  of 

Osledonia,  68 ;  miaslonaiy  labora,  68, 69.  the  Chllo-BoHvlan  boundary  traatles,  84^  85. 

AMttnhBvngarian  Mimarihiif. —Th»  imperial  frmtly,  09;  JiimapaHs  famUif,  geneak>gieal  tabl^  85. 

members  of  the  Qoverament,  09 ;  Uographioal  aketchea  Bovafarb,  lira.  EuxABrni  PATtnaoK.— Birth  and  1km- 

of  the  mlniateia,  09 ;  area  and  population,  60 ;  vital  sta-  Uy,  86 ;  married  to  Jerome  Bonaparte,  66 ;  repudiated  by 

tistics,  61;  the  nnlveraities,  61;  finances,  61;  the  debt.  Napoleon,  86;  he  obtains  their  separation,  87;  herefforta 

61;  commerce,  62;  shipping,  62;  raHroada,  62;  army  and  to  obtain  recognition,  87;  her  wealth,  87;  peraonal  traita, 

navy,  62;  the  occupied  Turkish  provlncea,  Bosnia  and  88;  her  death,  88. 

Heraegovina,  02;  the  Belcharath,  62, 68;  debate  on  the  BoHAPAxn,  tbs  Puxca  IirpniAL  Loma.— Birth  and  edu- 

Treaty  of  Berlin,  62,  68;  quesUon  of  the  unity  of  the  em-  cation,  88;  political  shrewdness,  88;  departs  for  Zootoo- 

pire,  68 ;  Cabinet  changes,  68 ;  the  eleetionB  and  the  Ibi^  land,  89 ;  letter  to  Rouher,  89;  assegaled  by  the  savageci 

matlon  of  the  new  Otbtnet,  64 ;  opening  of  the  new  Bekhs-  89 ;  hla  aoceessor  appointed  In  his  win,  89. 

rath,  64;  the  speech  from  the  throne,  64;  the  Lower  BovAPABn,  Pbikos  NAPOLaoN.— Becomes  the  pretender  to 

House,  66;  meeting  of  the  delegations,  66;  Andraasy  re-  the  Imperial  auccesslon,  894. 

signs,  and  Baitm  Haymerle  appointed  Prime  Minister,  Bo$nia  and  Heneffovina.-^iaX^iieB  of  the  provinces  oceu- 

65;  administration  of  the  occupied  provlncea,  66;  con-  picd  by  Austria,  63. 

Tentlon  with  Turkey,  61 ;  military  occupation  of  Novl-  Brakmo  iSofm^.— Movement  tor  the  reibrm  of  Brahmaniam, 

Baser,  66 ;  commercial  treaty  with  France,  66;  oonflsr-  89 ;  hletoiy  of  the  Brsbmo  BomnJ,  90;  tendencies  toward 

ences  between  Andraasy  and  Bismarck  and  the  two  Em-  Chiiatlanity,  90 ;  the  new  Brahmo  8om^  and  ito  leader, 

perors,  67 ;  a  Protestant  churoh  in  Innspruck,  67.  Ben,  90;  doctrines  of  the  reform  psrtles,  91 ;  incorpora- 
tion of  Christian  ideas  Into  Brahmanica]  doctrine,  91 ; 
belief  in  a  living  God,  91 ;  signs  of  a  reUglooa  awaken- 

®'  ing,  91. 

ABpMs<t.-8tatistlcs  of  the  denomlnstlon,  67,  68;  mlsslonsry  A-wtt— The  Emperor  and  bis  Cabinet,  91 ;  redgnatioB  of 

societies,  68;  Southern  Baptint  Convention,  69;  German  the  Naval  Minister,  92;  bis  reaaona,  98;  members  of 

Baptists,  69 ;  Scandinavian  Baptlsta,  70.  Free- Win  Bap-  the  Council  of  State  and  the  provincial  presMenta,  98; 

tists :  statisties,  70;  allied  associations,  70  ;  cburcb  so-  the  army  and  navy,  98;  revenues  snd  expenditores,  98; 

deties,  70.    Seventh-Day  Baptists :  statlatlcs,  71 ;  Con-  the  debt,  94 ;  commerce,  94 ;  the  Emptfror^s  addreaa,  94. 

i^nce,  71.  Brethren  or  Tnnkers:  rite  of  fret-washing,  BtTnnrOTOX,  Eev.  Dr.  Wiluam  Ivxb.— Biogrsphkal  sketch, 

etc,  71.  Canadian  Baptists,  72.  British  BaptUta:  atatia-  94. 

tica,  72,  meetings  and  societies,  72;  the  Scotch  Union,  A«/^ar<a.— Crestlon  of  the  principality,  96;  sUtisUct,  96; 

78  ;  General  Baptists,  78.  German  Baptists,  78.  assembly  of  notablea,  96;  address  of  tha  Russlsn  com- 

Babxt,  General  W.  Fabqubab.— liib  sad  mlUtary  services,  misskmer,  95;  character  of  the  consdtnent  Nstlonal  As- 

78, 74.  semUy,  90;  its  proceedings,  96;  sn  electoral  aasemb^ 

Battlr,  Judge  Wiluam  Hxnir.— Ufr  and  services.  74.  choose  Prince  Batteitberg  to  be  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  97; 

Batabd.  Thomas  P.— Senator  from  Delaware,  198,  240;  on  the  Prince  visits  the  European  coorta,  97;  arrives  snd 

zvsdutlons  to  investigate  the  freedom  of  recent  electtona,  appoints  a  Cabinet,  97 ;  manl«Mtationa  of  popular  discon 

201,204,205.  tent,9& 
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Burmah.'-'Manit^aj^  {h«  Mpital,  98;  despotle  «lm«eter  of 
the  gOTemmeBt,  98;  ftvqoeocf  of  rerdta,  99;  the  kte 
King  and  his  omnmercUl  projacta,  99 ;  the  flrrt  emb«Mf 
to  Eniopo,  100 ;  history  of  dtplomatlo  rdatloiis  with  Eng- 
land, 100;  how  Thebaw  obtained  the  throne,  100;  atro- 
dons  miHsaiiro  of  his  rektiona,  101 ;  death  of  the  British 
Beaident,  Mr.  Bhaw,  101 ;  hla  career,  109 ;  bonndary  dis- 
pnte  wl(h  England,  102. 

BvmBiTT,  EuBir.— Hia  lift,  literaiy  attalnmenta,  and  phllan- 
tfarople  aehemea,  lOS. 

BuTUBB,  M.  C— Senator  ftom  South  CaroUna,  198,  SfiO;  on 
reeolntiona  to  Inquire  into  recent  eleetlona,  809-204, 

Butt,  laAAa— Irlah  lawyer  and  political  leader,  106;  his  Uft, 
Farilamentary  career,  and  connection  with  the  Home-Snla 
P«ty,108. 


0i/(^om<a.— ProTislons  of  the  new  State  Constltntion,  108- 
lOT ;  optional  Juries  and  n^)orlty  rerdiota,  108 ;  the  Chi- 
nese ezdnded  Ihnn  dtinnship,  104 ;  provisions  relating 
to  the  Legislature,  104 ;  every  act  shall  emhraoe  but  a 
aingle  sul{|eet,  104 ;  salea  of  atock  on  a  margin  or  for 
ftitnre  delivery  made  illegal,  104 ;  no  appropriations  t» 
aectarlan  purposes,  104;  gifts  and  aubddies  forbidden, 
104 ;  l^isktlve  regulstitm  of  so-called  monopoliea,  106; 
lobbying  made  a  felony,  105;  the  executive  and  the  Judi- 
ciary, 105;  the  school  system,  105;  local  and  munidpd 
debta  abolished,  105, 100 ;  liability  of  atookholdera  for  cor- 
porate debta,  100;  regulatton  of  raUroada,  100;  property, 
income,  and  poll  taxes,  100, 107 ;  no  bonded  State  debt, 
lOT;  restriction  of  Chinese  labor,  lOT;  dueliats  and  bribe* 
takers  disfranchised,  107;  hU)orers*  Hen  and  dght-honr 
lawa,  107 ;  proviaiona  for  the  vote  on  the  Constltntion, 
108;  the  campaign,  108;  Bepublican  dedarationa,  103; 
the  retuma  of  the  dection,  108, 109 ;  diminished  vote  in 
the  mining  districts,  109 ;  jubilation  of  the  woitingmen, 
109 ;  changea  In  poUticd  divisions  of  the  Stote,  109 ;  Work- 
Ingmen^s  nominationa  and  platform,  109-111 ;  Bepublican 
nominations  and  pbtform,  111,  112;  reduction  of  mihrMd 
ratea  demanded,  112;  nominations  and  platfonn  of  the 
New  Constitution  party,  112, 118 ;  nominations  and  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  party,  118, 114;  nominationa  of 
the  Prohil^tlonists,  114, 115;  election  regulations  in  Ban 
Frandsoo,  115;  returns  of  the  Btate  election,  115;  the 
Bute  debt,  115, 118;  the  tax  levy,  118 ;  school  staUstlcs, 
118,  117;  Insurance  da,  117;  rdlroada,  117,  118;  ilnan- 
dd  condition  of  the  Centrd  Padflc,  112, 118 ;  results  of 
Btate  surveys,  118;  the  wool-dip,  118;  wheat  and  flour 
export,  lis ;  agricultural  advantagea  of  the  dimate,  119 ; 
the  lumber-trade,  119 ;  the  fruit-trade,  119 ;  the  question 
of  the  iflijury  to  valleya  from  hydraulic  mining  in  liti- 
gation, 119, 120 ;  judicld  decision  on  cutting  off  the  plg- 
tdla  of  Chinese  prisoners,  KO. 

Call,  Wiuuirsoir.— Elected  Senator  torn  Florida,  871 ;  blo- 
graphicd  particulars,  871. 

Omollt.— Proposed  Delaware  and  Maryland  ship-canal,  810, 
811,  589;  projected  barge-line  across  Fk>rida,  877,  878; 
lathmua  canal,  508-518. 

Gaps  Colony  and  BritUh  South  Afriea.'^kwk  and  pop- 
ulation, 121 ;  religious  statlstlca,  121 ;  finances,  121 ;  the 
Zooloo  war,  121-128 ;  the  dleged  causes,  121 ;  the  bonn- 
dary commission,  121, 122 ;  invasion  of  Zooloohnd,  122 ; 
Cotywayo's  military  aystem,  128;  the  Isandula  disaster, 
128;  British  reverse  on  the  IntombI,  124 ;  Cetywayo 
auea  for  peace,  124;  Pearson  shut  in  at  Ekowe,  124; 
British  victory  at  Olnglelova,  124 ;  engagement  at  Kam- 
buh^  125;  Cetywayo's  padflc  efforts,  125;  reorganization 
of  the  British  forces,  125 ;  negotiations  for  peace,  125: 
the  battle  of  Ulundi,  126;  dispenion  of  Zooloos  and 


capture  of  Cetywayo,  190;  text  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Zooloo  dalefo,  128,  187;  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
127;  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge's  letters  and  his  explana- 
tion, 128  ;  trid  of  Lieutenant  Carey,  128 ;  disalfoction  of 
the  Tranavad  Boers,  128;  BecocoenTa  outbraak,  128;  the 
question  of  a  South  AfHean  Confoderation,  128;  annexa- 
tion of  territory  to  Cape  Colony,  129. 

(ku^omaU  Ores.— Mining  at  Leadvill^  161. 

Caxbt,  HmrsT  CBABLn.~An  Anierlcan  poUticd  economist, 
189;  his  llfo  and  writinga,  129. 

CAsaAonAC,  Paitl  px^— Uia  violent  kngoage  in  the  French 
Chamber,  891. 

OBmgiisr<is.~A  race  of  white  negroea,  406. 

Caioi!,  T.  J.  J.~Freneh  UaUnet  Minister,  biographicd  no- 
tloe,888. 

dnsais.— Production  and  exports  of  different  conntrtoa,  165- 
167. 

fig4T.MKna,  J.  R.— Bepreaentadve  ftwn  Mlsalsdppl,  198, 250; 
on  the  army  appropriation  bill  in  extra  session,  258, 254; 
on  the  judidd  appropriation  bill  in  extra  seaelon,  277, 
878. 

CHAimLBn,  ZAOHAmTAH.^United  Statea  Senator.  189;  hla 
llfo,  politiod  career,  and  death,  129;  apeech  agatnat  the 
bill  to  prevent  the  preaence  of  the  army  at  eleetlona,  870^ 
871 ;  hlatoricd  parallel  with  the  reped  of  the  Miaaouri 
Compromise^  871 ;  on  the  judidd  appropriation  bill,  281, 
888;  a  muoh-dted  letter,  283 ;  reminiscences  of  secession 
times,  288;  the  South  demanda  to  rule  or  ruin,  888L 

CAemidlry.— Draper'a  discovery  of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  180, 
181 ;  explosive  gelatine,  181 ;  its  superiority  to  nitro- 
glycerine, 182;  its  improvement  by  Abel,  182;  aniline 
adta,  182;  the  oonatltution  of  the  elements,  188;  ibnner 
doubta  of  thdr  elementary  character,  188;  Lockyer*8 
apectroscopic  evidence  of  their  compound  nature,  188; 
the  hotter  a  atar  the  dmpler  its  spectrum,  188 ;  solar  sub- 
stances Identified  with  hydrogen,  184;  oompoaitlon  for 
preventing  iron  ttom  mating;  184 ;  spectrum  of  the  snn*s 
corona,  184;  nitric  add  produced  by  the  electric  Hght, 
185 ;  water-andysls  snd  sanitation,  185;  nature  of  indigo 
dye,  185;  solubility  of  solids  in  gases,  186;  detection  of 
organic  matter  in  drinking-water,  186;  disooverka  of 
new  metala,  187;  a  new  dkaloid,  187. 

Cbxvalxsb,  Mxchbl.— a  French  poUticd  economiat,  187 ;  his 
life,  worka,  and  doctrines,  187. 

CM^— The  Patagonian  question,  189 ;  popuhtlon  statiatica, 
189 ;  the  aystem  of  administration,  189 ;  army  and  navy, 
188 ;  revenue  and  expenditure,  189 ;  inflation  of  the  enr- 
rency,  140;  government  issue  of  paper  money,  141 ;  eom- 
merce  and  ahlpping,  141 ;  rdlroads  and  tekgrapha,  141; 
the  system  of  pnbUc  education,  142. 

Cftina.— Area  and  population,  142  ;  commerce,  142 ;  the 
opium-trade,  142;  Chinese  supremacy  in  Nepanl  and 
Burmah,  148;  steam  ootton-mllUng  introduced,  148; 
diamond-mining  in  Shantung,  148 ;  the  rebellion  of  Li- 
Tnng-tad,  148,  144;  revolt  on  the  island  of  Hdnan,  144; 
reasons  for  the  Bussian  occupation  of  KuUa,  144 ;  Haktan 
Khan  attempts  to  seize  Kanhgarla,  145;  barbarous  treat- 
ment by  the  government  of  the  sons  of  Takoob  Beg, 
145;  Kuo-Tung-tao,  the  late  ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, 146;  Generd  Grant  in  China,  146 ;  improvementa  in 
the  diplomatio  service,  14C;  the  conquered  rebels  of 
Yunnan  offered  dlurements  to  change  thdr  religion,  146; 
Protestant  misdons  in  China,  147. 

OMnM$  iTmi^fYi/toift.— Anti-Chinese  movement  in  Anstral- 
ada,  58;  Chinese  disfranchised  by  the  Cdlforaian  Con- 
atitution,  104;  corporations  forbidden  to  employ  Chinese 
labor,  107 ;  vetoed  bill  to  restrict  emlgranta  to  fifteen  on 
a  ship,  218-224 

Chlaridt  €(f  Methyl,-^  K  remarkable  refrigerating  i^ent,  ob- 
tained from  the  sugar-beet,  75. 
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OoooBT,  Loxm  AsoLPBi.— Fkuwh  OibbMt  Mliiliter,  Mo- 
gnphlod  notice,  884^  887. 

OomKyn,  A.  H.— Bepret«iitatlve  ftom  Fum^lnoli,  S61 ; 
OB  the  jodldel  appropHatioa  Mil  la  eztn  aeealoo,  iTi, 
S75. 

OoLLon,  Judge  Tbdiua  Wrastov^— Bfognphloal  sketch, 
147. 

CMMiMa.— ICembcn  of  the  GoTenoieiit,  147;  rweniie  end 
espendltiiree,  148 ;  ptaptrntd  enetoaie  relbrm,  148 ;  the 
debt,  148;  commerce,  148, 149;  cofliM  enltare,  149;  a  sew 
ndlwiy,  149 ;  mineral  proqMoti,  149 ;  riot  In  Bocenmen- 
gB,  149;  dUBealtlM  of  uitionAl  Ctoyenment  withoat  a 
Jedenl  cepitnl,  IfiO ;  the  Liberele  elect  the  next  TnA- 
dent,  ISO. 

{MonculA— Beeolta  of  the  State  election,  160;  election  of 
United  Btetee  Senetor,  160 ;  Googreaa  petitioned  to  re- 
moTc  the  Utee  ftom  their  reienretlon,  160;  its  Tilne and 
extent,  160 ;  the  code  ^«r«M  coaimon-kw  practice,  161 ; 
dTll-demege  temperance  act,  161 ;  pnMIc  inlgBtion  tjM- 
tern,  161 ;  the  grant  of  the  GoTerament  lands  demanded 
tor  the  dcTcIopment  of  the  Irrigation-worfca,  168 ;  edooa- 
tlonal  Bolfrage  qnaUfleatioa  dlacassed,  168;  the  School  of 
Mines  sostalned,  168  ;  woman  snflhige,  168 ;  cattle  law, 
168;  flsh-preserration  act,  168;  law  of  pfawer  daima, 
IM;  the  State  debt,  164;  aaseiament  law,  IM;  pabUc 
schools,  166;  pnblie  Umda,  166;  agricoltnral  progz«s«, 
165;  mining  dcTclopment,  166;  election  of  a  Jodge  and 
the  part/  platlbrma,  166,  168;  tax  vahiation,  166;  Utc- 
stoek  and  railroad  yaloatlons,  156;  growth  of  LeadTHle, 
156;  sanitary  neglect  and  ignorance,  167;  railroad  ftod, 
166;  Tictoiy  of  the  SanU  F4  line,  168 ;  the  Grand  Gsllon 
nllrosd  war,  169;  engineering  on  a  war  Ibotlng,  169; 
legal  and  military  rsUroad  tactica,  180;  the  grsndeor  of 
the  gorge  and  its  engineering  dUAonlties,  160 ;  LeadTlUe'a 
carbonatea,  161. 

UNRflMToa,  /«<snifl<loiMil.~Growih  of  modem  commerce^ 
161;  annual  increase  of  Brltiah  exports,  (1886-*78X  1^  ; 
increase  of  French  exports,  181 ;  of  American  (1886->*72X 
161 ;  inilnimoe  on  commcroe  of  the  gold  diaoorerlea,  168; 
the  present  aggregate  commerce  of  the  world,  189 ;  table 
of  taitematkinal  commerce,  163 ;  the  late  crlsia,  168;  at- 
tributed to  contraction,  168;  the  worid*s  stock  of  prs- 
dons  metala,  168;  eTlls.of  silver  demonetlflttion,  164; 
demonetlatlon  imperils  the  solyencj  of  debtor  natloBs, 
164 ;  the  public  debts  of  the  world,  164;  the  signs  of  de- 
prssaioB  in  Franca,  164,  169;  exceptional  proaperity  of 
twd-prodndng  oountriea,  166;  the  international  grain- 
trsde,  165-167;  Engiand'a  fbod  requlremento,  165;  table 
of  grdn  exporta  fbom  the  United  Statea  to  England,  166; 
production  and  exports  of  European  coontriea,  166 ;  do. 
of  Australia  and  India,  167;  the  potato-trade,  167;  the 
international  trade  in  prorislons,  167,  168;  Amerfcan 
meat  exports,  167  ;  hams  and  bacon,  167;  lard,  167  ; 
pickled  meat,  167;  British  importa  of  butter,  167:  Inter- 
national cheeao-trade,  168;  American  exporta  of  ik«ah 
meat  and  Uyc  animals,  168;  the  sugar-trade^  169;  pro- 
duction in  the  dilfcrent  countries  of  cane-cugar,  169;  Eu- 
ropean beet-sugar  product,  169 ;  coosumptloB  of  the  lead- 
ing nattona,  169;  wine-trade  and  production,  169;  the 
dliferent  European  cropa,  169;  champagne  consumption, 
169;  French  wine-eulture,  169;  crops  and  exporta  of 
other  hods,  169 ;  the  tobacco-trade,  170 ;  production  and 
exporU  of  the  United  Statea,  170;  Havana  dgara,  170; 
Manila  choroota,  170 ;  the  European  crop,  170  ;  European 
erops,  170;  sTcrage  consumption  of  dUferant  countries, 
170 ;  the  German  product  and  demand,  170  ;  takings  of 
the  Italian  B<gle,  171 ;  the  cotton-trade,  171, 178 ;  depree- 
alon  in  1878,  171 ;  eomparatfre  atatemeni  of  Biltiah 
manuikctura  snd  exports,  171 ;  table  of  compsntlve  coat 
sad  prices  of  mannlhcturea,  171;  table  of  the  consump- 


tion of  raw  and  of  msauftolnred  cotton  In  all  laada,  178; 
oomparative  table  of  manufacture  in  the  leading  coun- 
ttiea,  1T8;  the  wool-trsde,  178,  178;  Auatrattan  wool, 
ITS;  comparatlTe  European  Importa,  178;  woolen  trado 
in  1877, 178;  the  allk-trsde,  1T8 ;  the  woxld^s  pioductlcii, 
178;  decressed  export  of  French  manufactured  sUk,  178; 
the  coal  and  iron  trsde^  178, 174 ;  retroapect  of  Brltiah  coal- 
mining, 178;  the  worid*s  product  of  raw  iron,  178;  do.  of 
manufhetnred,  174 ;  table  giving  the  increase  of  manu- 
ihcturea  in  all  cuuntrlea,  174 ;  the  British  puddUng-trada, 
174;  Bessemer  production,  174;  the  petrolenm-trade^ 
174, 175 ;  British  trsde  raview,  175-178;  signs  of  deprea- 
glon  in  En^and,  175;  fblhure  of  the  Citj  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  175 ;  Farilamentary  Investigation  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, 176;  comparative  prlcea  of  leading  i»imtmftflititt| 
177 ;  recent  Ihictuatlona,  177 ;  vahiea  of  British  imports 
in  1878  comparsd  with  1877,  177;  export  and  import 
tradclbr  nine  montha  of  1879, 178;  growth  of  the  Jbieign 
trade  of  France,  178;  French  trsde  in  1878, 179;  exporta 
and  imparts  tar  eight  months  of  1879, 179;  fluctnaHona 
ofvahieaon  the  Bourse,  179;  Belgian  trade  in  ISH,  179; 
review  of  trsde  in  Germany,  180;  classlfled  table  of  ex- 
porta and  importa  Ibr  three  yean,  180 ;  the  new  German 
tariH;  180;  Italian  trade  in  ISn,  181 ;  statistics  ftor  six 
montha  of  1879, 181 ;  the  ftrelgn  tradeof  ^ypt,  181 ;  the 
trsde  of  British  Indls,  181, 188;  table  of  exporta  and  Im- 
porta tar  twelve  years,  188;  British  Imports  of  sliver  sad 
shipments  to  the  East  ta  twelve  years,  188;  the  tedgn 
commerce  of  Canada,  188  ;  table  for  tan  years,  188;  the 
trade  of  1876^  188. 

OMMMres  <tf  Me  IMUd  AofSia— Its  magnitude^  188;  oa- 
Hlktkma  of  the  balance  of  trsde,  188;  enormoua  recent 
eoEcess  of  exports,  188;  growth  of  American  commerce, 
188;  decline  of  American  ahlpping,  184;  recent  develop- 
ment  in  the  exportation  of  raw  materlala,  184;  cropa  of 
1879, 181;  free  trade  or  protectioB,  184 ;  table  of  exporta 
of  manufactured  producta,  186;  table  ahowing  American 
oommeree  with  the  dUferent  countries  for  a  aerlea  of  years, 
185;  table  diowlng  the  ahara  of  the  dUferent  countries  In 
American  commerce  In  1878^  186;  duoacter  of  the  trade 
with  the  dUflsrent  countriea,  186, 187;  Americana  exporta 
of  finished  products,  188, 189 ;  the  neutrd  markets,  186 ; 
honest  goods,  188;  tssty  packing,  188;  American  cot- 
tona,  188 ;  American  hardwara  in  England,  188;  new 
producta,  189 ;  trade  iir  nine  montha  of  1879, 189. 

CSMN«MNU<fa«— The  Tmath  amnesty  bU,  889 ;  the  number 
pardoned,  888. 

OomffrtifaHonalUiB^StalOtXbeM^  189;  missionary  meetings, 
190,  191 ;  misdonary  kbora  amcog  the  Indiana,  190; 
Chinese  immlgratkm  favorable  to  evangellmtion,  190. 
British  CoogregatlonalisU:  statlstica,  191 ;  annud  meet- 
Inga,  191.  Irlah,  Scotch,  and  French  CongragationaUata, 
198. 

Cbngresa,  UhUed  iSiealM^— Third  sesskm  of  the  Forty-fifth, 
198 ;  list  of  Senaton  and  KepresenUtlvea,  196. 

In  the  Senate,  reedution  to  tnquira  into  the  kite  elec- 
tions, 194;  the  white  Southem  population  done  rap- 
resented  in  Oongrees,  194;  dkgatlons  of  ikaud  snd  vio- 
lence In  Southern  elections,  194, 195;  chsigvs  of  viobUlon 
of  the  flMirteenth  smendment,  195;  Thurman*a  counter- 
amendment  touching  dismissals  fhm  oflBce  on  account 
of  pditica,  party  assessments,  and  deputy  marshals  and 
superviaora,  196;  hia  speech,  196-198;  Lsmai's  rap^to 
Blslne,  199, 800;  the  sottd  South  not  in  sntagonism  with 
the  country,  199 ;  dispute  on  the  question  of  unequd  rep- 
reaentatlon,  900,  801 ;  the  Inveatlgation  to  indude  the 
conduct  of  State  and  Federal  election  oflkers,  801 ;  to  be 
refbrred  to  a  apedd  committee,  808;  open  sessions  ob- 
jected to,  809;  Southem  Senaton  demand  open  docra, 
808;  thdr  amendment  lost, 804 ;  customary  to  kave  to 
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fh«  dlMTCtioB  of  iDTtiligatlaft  eoomlttMt  tlw  qvMtfflB  of 
pttbHe  or  MOMt  ieMioot,  S05 ;  «  Moond  omwidiiMint  »■ 
qairlDg  opon  soaaluiio  Tejecfeedt  206  *,  tbo  amondod  fwdliip 
tloaa,  MM;  d«Bttiiel«tkm  of  roving  InToattftttiif  oonmii- 
tfoni,  M8 ;  tho  ratoladono  Agreed  to,  SOT. 

Iiittio8«Mta,t03rtofthebUl  to  regoloto  tbo  ooontlBg 
of  PKildentlal  Toto,  SOT,  908;  the  Conetltirtloii  on  tine 
mbjeot,  W»;  the  right  to  oppolBt  cleeUno  inheno  in  the 
hidlyfdaol8tatei,i08,909;  tfteir  the  elooton  are  oeteeted 
In  tho  monner  detonnlned  by  tho  Lcgiafartoro  «  BtatehM 
no  eontrol  over  their  oetton,  910;  thej ore  thon  offioero 
of  tho  United  Btetee,  910;  the  UH  dellnet  the  mode  of 
prOeedOM  In  tho  legltimftto  aetioii  of  Oongrese  regarding 
the  eonnt  910 ;  the  power  of  oonnting  and  defeemlnlng 
the  Talidity  of  etectora)  votea  not  n  ftinetion  of  the  Preai- 
dent  of  the  Senate,  911 ;  every  exeontlve  act  hnpheo  an 
ozerdao  of  jndgment,  211 ;  tho  bill  aaaiunea  that  a  ponror 
of  anthentieating  the  totea  reota  with  the  two  Hooaea  of 
Oongreaa,  bat  doea  not  define  ita  extent,  919;  the  pro- 
eednre  Inthe  caae  of  impetliot  or  oonflleting  retnma,  918; 
aotion  upon  objeotlona  of  memben  of  both  Hooaea  to 
eoanting  a  vote,  218;  it  la  competent  to  the  Btatea  to 
•ettle  oleetlon  diapatea  In  tiietar  own  trtbonali,  918;  the 
tangoago  of  the  bill  ofltBra  an  opportunity  to  flrandnlently 
diaqoaUiy  a  proper  retom,  918 ;  evU  of  leavtag  the  coun- 
try in  anapenae  aa  to  the  actnal  raanlta  of  an  eleotion, 
914, 215 ;  two  nilea  fbr  retoma  aeootdlng  aa  th^  ate  or 
are  not  adjndicated  apon  In  the  Statea,  916;  danger  of 
allowing  a  Senator  and  a  BepMaantatlve  to  chaDange  re- 
tams,  216;  legialation  on  the  snbjeet  onoanatltationAl, 
916;  the  langnage  of  tbo  Oonatitntlon  dear  and  condn- 
atye,  917 ;  a  joint  rale  all  that  la  called  ftr,  91T ;  improba- 
ble that  the  deciding  power  waa  delegated  to  the  Preai- 
dent  of  the  Senatn,  918;  the  motive  of  the  bU  to  confirm 
the  righta  of  Statea  to  legitimate  olectora,  918;  the  bill 
paa9ed,918. 

In  the  HooBe,tezt  of  a  bill  to  reetrletCMneee  hnmlgTa- 
tion,  218 ;  Oongreaaional  legtaktion  can  reacted  treaty  obll- 
gationa,  910;  the  eonrta  npon  the  anb^,  919, 224;  pre- 
viona  efforta  to  prevent  the  inflox  of  Chinamen,  919 ;  de- 
ftete  <^the  Bnritogama  treaty,  990;  hardship  of  Ghineae 
competition,  220;  memorial  of  OaUlbmian  workingmen, 
990, 221 ;  caae  of  epecial  pledgee  not  to  legialate  on  a 
treaty,  222;  the  bill  paaaed,  922;  the  Chinese  bill  In  the 
Senate,  222;  amendment  providing  for  a  new  treaty 
with  China,  222;  only  a  queetlon  of  expediency,  922; 
bad  fkith  of  abrogating  the  treaty,  228;  amendment  losti 
928;  passage  of  the  bill,  224;  veto  meeaage  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 224-226;  fUlare  of  the  House  to  paaa  the  Chinese 
bill  over  the  veto,  226. 

In  the  House,  the  army  appropriation  bill,  226;  the  ques- 
tion in  previous  Congress  of  attaching  genera!  measures 
to  appropriation  bills,  227 ;  the  action  of  the  special  ses- 
sions, V*S\  the  question  of  reorganisation  and  economy 
and  the  poMe  eomUattu  clause,  22d;  the  bitter  should 
be  revised,  not  repealed,  220 ;  section  2002  of  the  Revised 
Btotntes  on  ^keeping  the  peace  at  the  polta,"  929;  the 
British  atatute  forbidding  the  presence  of  soldiers  at  elee- 
ttons,  229 ;  provisions  of  British  mutiny  act,  280 ;  amend- 
ments of  sections  2002  and  0628  of  the  RcTlaed  Stetntea 
attached  to  the  appropriation  bill,  280 ;  struck  out  In  the 
Senate,  280;  the  cUuae  altowlng  troops  at  the  polla  a  war 
measure  dangerous  to  popular  liberty,  281 ;  previous  con- 
ference negotiations  on  the  meaaures  In  dispute,  982; 
time  enough  for  the  proposed  icffislatlon  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, 282 ;  the  obnoxious  laws  were  directed  against  in- 
terforence  with  elections,  989 ;  they  have  not  prevented 
free  electiona,  988;  Republicans  accused  of  kglslative 
filibustering,  288 ;  the  bill  foils  to  pass,  284. 

In  the  House,  the  legisUtive,  executive,  and  Judicial 


■ppropriadoa  bfl],  284;  amendment  aboltohfav  nnd  re* 
fusing  pay  to  deputy  marahala  and  anpervlaon  of 
ttona,284;  Democratto  Intareate  involved  In  thei 
984;  Bepnblican  arraignment  of  the  Denocratic  party, 
980;  Hmited  sulfrage  in  Rhode  laland,  985;  Demoetatle 
ooonter'Chargea,  880;  the  colored  vote  not  the  proporty 
of  the  Republican  party,  986;  it  la  time  that  warmea- 
anrea  were  repealed,  296;  DaT«npoft*s  arraato  of  voters 
In  New  York,  186,287;  the  net  decided  illegal  hi  theeaae 
of  a  duly  natnraHaed  dtiaen,  287 ;  dangera  of  aboaUar  ar- 
rsate  to  defeat  foir  deedana,  288 ;  three  propoaitiona  con- 
tained In  the  amendmenta,  988 ;  removing  the  linritatlnna 
on  Jmy^panda,  988;  nsakmg  )nry-trial  polltftcal,  988;  do- 
atroying  the  aaf^uards  of  the  ballot-box,  888;  demanded 
by  the  South,  988;  the  kwi  to  be  lepealed  ob&oxioaa  to 
the  oonatttntiond  aoverdgnty  of  the  Stetea,  989;  toe 
•tatnte  conforring  the  powers  of  marshnla  and  depotlea 
at  deotlona,  980;  tta  tyranny,  289 ;  the  demanded  raped 
not  a  Bonthem  measnre,  940 ;  RepnhHean  determtaiathm 
to  niriipid  tlw  lawB,  and  Democratle  reapooaiblllty  for  toe 
emetgan^  of  an  exttn  aaaaion,  940;  aibltrary  power  and 
note  of  marahala  adduced,  941 ;  Democratic  dedaraUon 
that  appropriatlona  ahaB  be  withheld  nntU  the  grievaneea 
are  redreased,  941;  the  amendment  carried,  241 ;  the  aeo- 
end  amendment  appointing  a  commlasloner  of  oppoatta 
pdltios  fooen  the  derk  of  a  court  to  adeot  hdf  toe 
namea  to  be  drawn  for  Juries,  941 ;  amendment  eaitied, 
949;  the  next  amendment,  abdiahing  anpervlaoni  and 
deputy  marshals,  canted,  949;  toe  Mil  passed  with  the 
amendmenta,  249 ;  the  bUl  and  amendmenta  In  the 
aenatei,948;  the  dame  reqoMng  Jurors  to  be  drawn 
from  boto  parttee  stricken  out,  244 ;  a  conforence  oom- 
mittee,  244 ;  no  agreement  on  the  reped  of  the  Joror^ 
test-oath,  244;  nor  on  toe  repeal  of  the  laws  appoiottaig 
marahala  and  deputiea,  910;  tho  evil  effoeta  of  theae  iiwa, 
945;  ImpoadUe  for  the  House  mi^ty  to  recede  from 
toeir  podiion,  946;  the  evils  of  an  extra  aeasloai,  946 ;  a 
bill  a'ready  passed  by  toe  Senate  repealing  the  testoath, 
247;  Democrats  diarged  wlto  the  pntpoae  of  prsdpl' 
tatlng  sn  extra  seaston,  947;  answer  thst  a  motion  to  ans- 
pend  theruleaand  paaa  the  reped  meaanrea  was  defeated 
by  a  aolld  RepubUran  vote,  947;  the  Speaker's  a^Jonn- 
ment  speech.  947;  rsvtew  of  the  conftr«*nce  presented  to 
toe  Senate,  248;  Democratic  agreement  that  If  an  enctra 
session  should  be  necesssiy  separate  bills  embodytaig  the 
reped  measures  should  be  Immediately  bronght  forward, 
248;  toe  Senate  refose  to  witodraw  fiimi  toeir  podtlon, 
940. 

Extra  8e88lon.~The  PresMent'a  prodamatlon  calBng 
an  extra  aessloD,  240;  his  message  defining  ite  ol^oeta, 
249;  list  of  Senatoia  and  Representatlvea  of  toe  Forty- 
dxth  Congress,  249-201. 

In  toe  House,  blD  making  appropriations  for  the  any 
presented,  201 ;  the  same  MO  that  waa  considered  in  the 
regular  sesaton,  261 ;  the  clauses  foriMding  the  presence 
of  troops  at  the  polla,  251 ;  the  csBIng  out  of  troops  to 
suppress  insurrection  diflbrent  from  keeping  peace  at  the 
polls,  951;  amarshdosOslbrtiDOpaaaaiHMsecemttaliMt, 
not  as  the  army,  232 :  no  such  use  of  troops  known  nntfl 
after  toe  war,  939 ;  toe  Import  of  toe  repealing  daoses, 
902 ;  let  toe  vestiges  of  the  wsr  be  eflteed,  292 ;  Congress 
may  declare  that  toe  Executive  dull  net  use  the  army  ihr 
a  particular  purpose,  959;  the  law  whldl  ft  ta  dedred  to 
amend  waa  originally  Introduced  1^  a  Democrat,  986;  the 
words  **  to  keep  the  peace  at  toe  pdia  "  were  added  aa  an 
amendment,  958;  toe  amendment  was  accepted  by  toe 
Democrats,  958;  not  approved,  aa  alleged,  by  eminent 
Democrata,  254;  the  eustosn  of  appending  gen«d  mear 
aorea  to  appropriation  bilk  taungnratod  1^  a  fiepabfican 
Congraaa,  954;  Bepnbllean  coerdve  meaanrea  to  1866 
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■ad  IMT  •ddiUMd,  254;  legislation  la  ■ppropriatioB  Mils 
sboold  D«T«r  b«  rMorted  to  ozoept  In  extreme  eaaeti 254; 
reeepitalatkw  of  the  dtiTerenoee  between  the  Senate  and 
the  miyjoritf  of  the  Hoose,  S65;  the  rii^ht  to  ineoiponte 
general  ieglalatlon  In  appropriation  bllla  aettted,  S06 ;  the 
nae  ot  troops  at  the  poUs  Interlhroe  with  the  voting  power 
whoee  control  la  gonnuiteed  to  the  Statea  by  the  Oonatl- 
tntion,  2ft& ;  reeent  Bapreme  Coort  dedaion  denying  any 
right  of  Interference  except  In  the  ease  of  e  breaoh  of 
the  Bfteeath  amendment,  805;  Interpretation  of  Arttele 
L,  aeetlon  4,  of  the  Oonstitntlon,  8&6;  the  time,  place, 
■ad  method  of  Tottng  <nily  can  he  determined  by  Con* 
greaa  lor  Oongraaskmal  eleetlona,  VJ6 ;  troops  can  only 
be  called  ont  to  repel  invaalon,  or  et  the  reqnest  of  e 
Goremor  to  snpprass  domestic  Yiolence,  866;  the  snper- 
Tlsors  of  elections  have  the  power  to  Interfere  alao  In 
local  electioaa,  8M ;  the  saperrisors  may  airest  on  sus- 
picion of  an  Intention  to  commit  an  offense,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  ooicmon  Inw,  S67 ;  the  pr(^>osed  repeal 
preventa  United  Statea  officers  ftom  sommonlng  an 
armed  posse  to  preserve  pesce  at  the  polls,  2fi8;  the 
United  States  enthoritles  hAve  jariadlctlon  to  Insnre 
rights  which  the  United  States  hss  guarsnteed,  2fi6; 
the  United  SUtes  has  bestowed  on  voters  for  the  State 
Leglalatore  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Congress, 
and  Is  boond  to  secore  them  in  that  right,  SfiS;  the  power 
which  It  Is  proposed  to  abrogate  not  military  but  civil, 
858;  the  President  and  the  Senate  represent  the  people 
equslly  with  the  House  of  Bepresentatlres,  859 ;  coercion 
by  withholding  SQppUes  nnconstltntional  and  revolution- 
ary, 860 ;  the  bill  paased,  809;  the  bill  In  the  Senate,  SflO; 
nmendmcnt  oflbred  making  It  penal  to  carry  we^wns  st 
the  polls,  260 ;  the  reflnactment  of  the  section  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  without  the  obnoxious  words  dedsred 
to  be  a  Bemocratio  nise  to  convey  the  Unpreaslon  that 
it  is  a  fresh  measure,  860 ;  inslgnlflcaat  number  of  troops 
stationed  east  of  Omaha,  861 ;  the  questioo  a  mannlhc- 
tnred  issue,  861 ;  calculated  to  Impair  the  good  aame  of 
the  eountry  abroad,  861 ;  the  meaaures  oonooeted  In  a 
perty  caucus,  868;  dvll  officers  restndDed  from  enfoidng 
the  election  Uws  by  the  propoeed  repeal,  869;  the  mea- 
sure defended  on  socriunt  of  the  prindple  involved,  868; 
not  designed  to  avert  an  immediate  danger,  868;  quea- 
tlon  of  the  dangers  of  mlUtSfy  encroaohment  as  viewed 
in  the  eariy  days  of  the  repnblie.  868;  the  srbltrary  ar- 
rests in  New  York  sgain,  864;  the  bill  psased,  865;  the 
Freddent's  veto  of  the  bill,  865-868;  there  can  be  no 
military  Interference  at  elections  under  existing  lews, 
866;  the  effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  prevent  dvll  officers  from 
employing  adequate  dvll  Ibroe  to  carry  out  a  number  ot 
United  SUtee  laws,  866;  the  bUI  makes  a  material  change 
in  the  eleotioB  laws  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
use  of  the  srmy,  867;  the  attachment  of  legtalatlve  mea- 
sures to  appropriatiOB  Villa  is  a  aew  prindple  ehsnglng  the 
system  of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  867 ;  calculated 
to  destroy  the  independ«ice  sad  equality  of  the  dUferent 
branches,  868. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  foiled  to  passover  the  Fkeddenf  s 
Teto,868. 

In  the  House,  anewappropriatloB  bill  brought  forward, 
868;  a  clause  forbids  the  payment  of  money  to  troops  em- 
ployed ss  a  police  force  st  the  polls,  868;  psssed  by  both 
Houses  sad  approved  by  the  Preddeot,  869. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  prevent  miUtsry  interfoiance  at 
elections,  869:  asubstitnted  bill  allowing  the  preeence 
of  troops  to  suppress  Ibrdble  obetmetlon  of  a  f^ee  elec- 
tion, 869;  the  substitute  defeated,  8 JO;  the  original  bill 
passed,  870. 

In  the  Senate,  sa  amendment  to  punish  the  carrying  6t 
aoBoealed  we^ons  at  elections  withdrawn,  870;  the  high 


tide  of  State  rights  msxted,  8T0;  a  reaction  sgainst  the 
spirit  of  the  Union,  87U ;  repetition  of  the  tactics  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  871 ;  caucus  dictatioa, 
871 ;  Horthem  sentiment  sroused  in  oppodtion,  871 ;  the 
bin  passed,  878 ;  the  Presideot*s  veto  of  the  bill,  878, 878 ; 
nolegis]atk>BBeeded,878;  sadeat  and  fhndameatsl  stst- 
utes  whose  mforcement  is  prevented  by  the  bill,  878; 
operation  of  statutee  relatlBg  to  extradition,  Bi»utiallty, 
Indian  resertatioos,  etc,  also  likely  to  be  defeated,  878; 
subordination  of  national  authority.  878. 

In  the  House,  Ikilnre  to  pass  the  blB  over  the  veto,  874. 

In  the  House,  legislative,  executive,  end  Judicial  appro- 
priation bill,  874 ;  the  previous  House  bill  with  the  mooey 
appropriations  sgreed  on  la  conference,  874;  the  statute 
creating  supervisors  of  elections,  874 ;  the  statute  author- 
ising appointment  of  deputy  marshsls  with  powers  to 
arrest  without  warraat,  874;  the  Coastitntlon  on  person- 
al liberty,  874  ;  Coagresdoaal  report  on  the  feilure  of  the 
act  to  secure  feir  elections,  874;  the  number  sad  cost  of 
supervisors  snd  deputy  marshals  in  1876, 874, 875;  evil 
character  of  the  men,  875 ;  the  United  Statea  a  natl<m,  not 
a  coafederacy,  876;  Congress  appointed  by  natiiwal  eleo- 
tors,  876;  the  Constitution  adopts  the  Stste  voteia,  but 
the  right  of  suffrage  emsastfia  tnm  the  nation,  877 ;  the 
foorteeaih  amendment  q>edflcal(y  createa  Uaited  States 
dtixeas,  877;  the  oonstitrtional  provldoa  empowering 
Congress  to  regulate  the  place,  time,  and  maaner  of  eleo* 
tions  impHes  the  doctrine,  877 ;  the  supervisors  law  differ- 
ent for  dties  snd  for  the  country  districts,  877;  the  pur^. 
poee  of  the  bill  to  obliterate  this  distinction,  878;  pas- 
ssge  of  tiie  bUl,  878 ;  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  878 ;  the  blO  a 
party  maixBUvre,  878 ;  violence  in  the  South,  879 ;  oon- 
dllstory  sentimentallsm,  879;  leniency  to  secessionists 
after  the  war,  880 ;  fewer  Unionist  thsn  Secessionist  sol- 
diers  in  Congress,  880;  a  solid  North  sgaiast  a  soUd 
South,  880;  Southern  Senators  a  majority  in  the  Dem- 
oerstlo  caucus,  890 ;  sOeged  signs  of  Southern  sggrssskni, 
881 ;  idea  that  dvll  rights  must  be  protected  by  military 
power,  881 ;  no  standing  army  neceessry  to  protect  the 
people  tkcm  domestic  violence,  888 ;  movement  to  kindle 
sertional  Jealousy,  888;  folse  representations  to  indues 
oolored  people  to  emigrate,  888;  alleged  deslga  to  con- 
solidate the  North  sgainst  the  South,  888;  reported  ef- 
Ibrts  to  procure  the  Preddential  veto,  888 ;  which  party 
reftised  the  appropriationaf  884,  the  general  Ieglalatlon 
attached  to  the  blOs  proper  in  form  snd  ccneet  in  prin- 
dple, 884 ;  does  Now  York  call  for  military  protection  f 
8^ ;  the  war  of  aecession  a  conflict  between  natioaalism 
sad  federalism, 885;  sertionsMied  by  slavery,  885;  seces- 
sion stt  exploded  heresy,  Kb\  the  Democrata  in  the  war, 
9S5;  extravagaat  dsims  of  the  extreme  nationalists,  886 ; 
no  treason  to  deoumd  a  return  to  true  Amerlcsn  prin* 
dples,  886;  the  motives  of  seoesdon,  887;  the  South  de- 
mands the  Union  of  Madison  and  Webster,  887 ;  Chan- 
dler's fhmous  letter,  888;  secession  times  recsUed,888; 
rale  or  rain,  888;  the  bUl  psssed,  889 ;  veto  of  tiia  Presi- 
dent, 8§9, 990 ;  the  general  clauses  destroy  all  control  of 
the  Oovemment  over  Congresdonal  elections,  289;  va- 
lidity of  the  election  bws,  890 ;  irregukritles  in  New 
York  elections,  890;  stricter  natiooslsopervlsioa  of  elec- 
tions required,  890;  bill  not  passed  over  the  veto,  891 ;  a 
substitute  bill  in  the  House,  omitting  the  general  legisla- 
tion and  omitting  Judicial  approprlatioas,  891 ;  the  bill 
passed,  891 ;  amended  in  the  Senate,  898;  settled  by  a 
eonference,  898. 

In  the  House,  a  supplemental  Judicial  sppropriatioa 
bin,  898;  payment  of  deputy  marshals  withheld,  898; 
cootrscts  pledging  Aiture  appropriationa  forbidden,  898 ; 
the  Juror's  test^Mth  repealed,  898;  Attomey-OeneraTs 
imusual  method  of  reporting  the  expenses  of  the  office, 
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ConferenMi,  880 ;  sceonnts  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
different  Protestant  conntriea,  860, 851 ;  discussions  and 
papers,  861 ;  report  of  police  suppression  of  rellgloua 
meetings  In  Austria,  861 ;  protest  seat  by  the  Alllanee  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  898 ;  Intolerance  In  Greece,  868; 
missions  In  pagan  countries,  888;  resolution  strfctnrlng 
the  opinm-trade,  868;  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Affi- 
ance of  the  United  States,  888  ;  meeting  of  the  British 
Organization  of  the  Evsngellcal  AlHance,  868. 

Etangaieal  i4«M>c<<7^on.— fitatisties,  858 ;  missions  snd  pub- 
lications, 868 ;  meeting  of  the  General  Conference,  868; 
^e  Association  agrees  to  take  part  in  an  (Ecumenlcsl 
Conference  of  Methodist  bodies,  864 ;  it  changes  its  name, 
854 ;  rule  for  theotoglcal  education,  854;  Snndsy-schools, 
854. 

BoBodut  <^  CtAortd  Peopfe.— Bovlng  spirit  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South,  854 :  nature  of  slavery  In  Amerieai 
VA\  historical  review,  856;  different  from  Orientol  sla- 
very,  855;  English,  French,  and  Amcricsn  measures  of 
emsnclpation,  856;  condition  of  the  American  skve,866; 
demorallxed  condition  after  emancipation,  856;  grsdual 
return  to  orderiy  habits,  868;  restless  desires  of  the 


yonageg  generation,  868;  strict  soda!  regulations  In  Hiyti, 
866;  unreliable  accounts  of  recent  migrations,  868;  the 
various  causes,  866 ;  ootored  convention  in  New  Orleans, 
86T;  Isbor  convention  in  Yioksbufy,  867;  resolutions 
adopted,  867;  colored  convention  In  Nashville,  807;  tha 
refugees  In  Kanass,  858 ;  appeal  for  the  relief  of  immi- 
grants In  Kansss,  687 ;  Misslsslpplan  view  of  the  exodus 
and  of  its  effects  on  the  cotton-ralsing  Interest,  684,  686, 
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FAunsTHATX,  Count  Jinjua.— Austrian  Minister,  60. 
JbmiiMS.— In  Upper  Egypt,  884 ;  In  Cashmere,  494. 
Faibs,  GairsEAi..— French  Minister  of  War,  blographieal 

notice,  886. 
Fxnmn,  CHAmLis  A.-»French  actor,  868;  btographksl 

FuBT,  Juua  F.  C— French  Minister  of  Instruction,  M/^ 
graphical  notice,  887 ;  his  snti-Jesult  bills,  890. 

J'sMT,  Fett(MO.— Outbresk  on  the  ship  Plymouth,  866;  spo- 
radic case  in  New  Oriesns,  869 ;  the  fever  appears  sgaln 
In  Memphis,  809;  flight  of  the  Inhabitants,  859 ;  Indfee- 
tuai  eflbrta  to  stop  the  plsgue,859;  predatory  acts  of  the 
negro  population,  889;  number  who  remained  in  the  city, 
860;  table  of  cases  snd  deaths,  860 ;  ssnitation  of  Mem- 
l>hls,  860 ;  the  fever  spresds  to  other  towns,  860 ;  sanltsry 
precautions  in  New  Oriesns,  861 ;  cases  of  fever  In  June 
and  July,  861;  daily  barometrical  readings  In  1678  snd 
1879  for  flve  months,  868;  dally  rainflUl  and  aversgo 
temperature  in  New  Orleans  for  the  same  perioda,  868 ; 
the  infected  district,  868;  table  of  cases  and  deaths,  868 ; 
outbreak  In  Morgan  Clty,868;  the  problems  of  the  cause 
and  ppsventton  of  yellow  fever,  888;  eflbrts  to  solve  them» 
864. 

/ffMMicsf  ^  Ms  VhUtd  <Sto<c«.->Estlmated  reoelpts  snd  ex- 
penditures, 864 ;  actual  receipts  snd  expenditures,  864 ; 
comparison  with  1678,  865;  estimated  receipts  snd  ex- 
penditures for  1879-'8Q,  865;  sUte  of  the  pubUc  debt  st 
the  end  of  1678-79  shown  In  a  tsbular  statement,  866 ; 
ststement  of  reminding  operations  since  1670, 868 ;  booda 
maturing  In  1880  and  1881,  866;  new  style  of  bood-p^Mf, 
808;  cdnage  for  the  year,  868;  bullion  statlstica,  868; 
banks  In  operation,  869 ;  total  receipts  of  the  Government, 
809 ;  internal  revenue  receipts,  869 ;  list  of  ertleles  subject 
to  taxation  for  Internal  revenue,  869;  total  registered  ton- 
nage, 869 ;  total  [KMrt  entries  of  shipping,  869;  extraordi- 
nary flnandal  and  commercial  events,  870;  tabular  com- 
mercial summsry  ibr  three  years,  giving  the  condition  of 
the  banks,  prices,  snd  rstes  In  New  Torii  on  Jsnuary  1st, 
870. 

Fmom,  JoasPH  M.— American  Catholic  writer,  870 ;  blo- 
grq>hlcal  notice,  870. 

Fish,  Asa  I.— American  Jurist  870;  life  snd  works,  870. 

/^^Kda.— Beeslon  of  the  Legislature,  871 ;  protest  against 
Federal  interference  with  elections,  871 ;  itemised  rev- 
enue fiiMn  licenses,  871 ;  election  of  United  States  B«n- 
ator,  871;  sketch  of  the  Senstor  elect,  871;  reeohitioB 
regarding  the  appointment  of  Presldentis]  electon  by 
the  Legislature,  871 ;  proceedings  for  a  revision  of  the 
Btste  Constitution,  871  ;  inquiry  Into  the  regukrity  «f 
bond  Issues,  871 ;  report  of  the  dlflierent  issues,  879 ; 
fraudulent  collusion  with  New  York  brokers  chsrfsd, 
878;  estimated  receipts  snd  expenditure^ 878 ;  the  tax- 
rate  raised,  878 ;  new  method  of  valuation,  878;  certain 
ratboad  sales  dechved  unconstitutionsi,  878 ;  bills  to  sId 
railroad  construction  by  Isnd-grsnts  vetoed,  878;  the 
swamp  snd  overflowed  lends  thus  granted  declared  to  be 
already  hypothecated,  874;  extent  of  this  description  of 
lands,  874;  claims  of  Uie  United  States  for  enoneoua 
BsIeS|874;  Investigation  of  Congressional  election  lh»d% 
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874;  tliAToteaoi&Tiuedlty  order •rthaCoort,  875;  tha 
Snprenie  Oouit  MMrto  tta  Jariidtetion  In  th«  mtttar,  and 
daddet  oo  alkged  IrregnlarittM  In  ratnnu,  876 ;  a  ooon  ty 
reton  most  not  be  thrown  out  becnnae  the  vote  of  a 
alngle  poll  haa  not  been  reoelyed  or  Included,  876;  a 
mandamna  to  compel  the  GoTemor  to  laane  a  oertlflfoate 
of  eleotiuik  baring  abvadj  granted  It  to  another  candi- 
date, 875 ;  hla  oflleial  acta  not  anl^Jeet  to  the  oootrol  of  the 
Goort,  878;  the  law  <m  requMttons  for  Aigltlvea  from 
jnatloe,  876 ;  the  joror's  test-oath  decided  to  be  Told  and 
nnoonititational  by  the  (Jnlted  States  SafMreme  Conrti 
876;  another  dedalon  to  the  effect  that  the  oath  can  be 
required  only  by  the  district  attorney,  877;  detailed  crop 
returns  of  1877, 877 ;  the  State  Prison,  877;  a  ahip-canal 
scheme,  877,  878;  Indians,  873;  education,  878. 

FLon,  Baixt  Buorawah.— Biographical  sketch,  879. 

FoLBT,  Bishop  Thomas.— Life  and  clerical  serrlces,  879. 

IbrmaUon  ^Jfounteiae.— Problems  connected  with  moun* 
tain  upheaTals,  879 ;  experiments  on  the  compresaion  of 
a  plastic  material,  880;  rarions  condltlona  of  the  earth's 
eontractlon  leprodueed,  881. 

Fotrm,  Ghablm.— BepresentatlTe  from  Ohio,  198  ;  on  the 
army  appropriatton  bill,  281,  282. 

JWiMOSLxMembcra  of  the  Goyemment,  881 ;  morement  of 
population,  881 ;  marriage  statistlcB,  881;  area,  popula- 
tloD  in  1872  and  1876,  and  tIUI  statistloa  by  departmenta, 
888 ;  Tttal  atatistlcs  fbr  a  series  of  years,  884;  reyenue 
aad  expenditure,  884;  the  army  under  the  new  army  law, 
884 ;  strength  of  the  army  In  peace  and  on  a  war  footing, 
884;  the  navy,  884;  commerce  for  a  soeceision  of  years, 
885;  oommooe  by  countries,  885 ;  the  claases  of  com- 
modities Ibr  two  years,  885 ;  shipping,  885 ;  railroads  and 
telsgtapha,  836 ;  eayings-banks,  885 ;  area  and  populati<Mi  of 
colonies.  886 ;  the  new  Cabinet,  8S6  ;  biographical  sketohea 
of  members,  836 ;  elections  tor  the  Senate,  887 ;  sessions 
of  the  Chambers,  837;  oflBdal  changes  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Republicans  demanded,  887;  MaoMahon  signs 
the  dismissals  in  the  departments,  but  reftises  to  remoye 
army  generals,  887 ;  he  resigns,  883 ;  his  letter  of  reaig- 
nation,  888 ;  Qr6yy  elected  President  of  the  Bepublio  by 
the  Ohambers,  888 ;  the  new  Presidents  messsge,  888 ; 
6ambetta*s  speech  as  President  of  the  Chamber,  888 ; 
text  of  the  amnesty  biU,  889;  passage  of  the  samo,  889; 
Harcdre  resigns  tha  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  888 ;  debate 
on  the  tanpeachment  of  the  De  Broglle  Allnistxy,  889 ;  a 
Tote  of  condemnation  Instead,  8J0 ;  Ferry*s  blQ  on  higher 
education,  890;  the  bill  reorganizing  the  Supreme  Coun- 
dl,  890 ;  number  of  Jesidt  colleges,  890 :  the  queatlon  of 
Blanqui's  pardon,  891;  the  Cassagnae  episode,  891;  the 
return  of  the  Chambers  to  Paris  debated  and  yoted,  891 ; 
the  Ferry  bill  passed,  892 ;  increase  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
schools  of  unauthenrlzed  rellglona  bodiea,  892 ;  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Chambers  in  Paris,  892;  Oarabetta's  open- 
ing speech,  892 ;  radicals  charge  the  Ooyemment  with 
slowness  In  amnestying  the  Communards,  898 ;  the  num- 
ber of  psrdons  and  oommutatioDs  granted  and  the  num- 
ber of  politloal  offenders  still  under  sentence,  898 ;  the 
Wsddington  Ministers  resign,  and  Freycinet  forms  a 
Cabinet,  884;  the  question  of  the  Napoleonic  succession, 
894 ;  Legitimist  bsnqnets,  894. 

FssToanKr,  CHAnuia  Louts  ds  Savlois  i».— Frendi  states- 
man, 894  ;  Ufe  and  career,  894. 

FBiSDniBu^  Dr.  Hsnntion.  ^Prussian  Minister  of  Justiee, 
biographical  notice,  740. 

J^Wends.— A.  missionary  society  established,  895 ;  the  Eng- 
lish Yearly  Meeting,  805;  English  First-day  schools, 
895;  missions,  896;  Irish  Friends,  896. 

G. 

Oambxtta.— Elected  President  of  the  French  Chamber,  888. 


GABfiXLD,  jAioa  Ad^Bepresentatiye  horn  Ohio,  198,861; 
on  the  army  appropriation  bill,  288,  288. 

GAXBzsoir,  WnxiAM  Llotd.— Birth  and  education,  896;  hla 
atttlslayerysgltation,896;  his  extremism,  897 ;  abolition- 
ists mobbed,  897 ;  the  Liberty  party,  897 ;  end  of  the  An- 
tlslayery  8ociety,  898. 

OeoifrapMoal  ProffTMU  and  Diseovery.-^The  field  of  ex- 
ploration, 896;  exploration  of  the  Pamir,  899;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Banpoo  and  Brahmapootra  establlahed,  899 ; 
the  outlet  of  I^ke  Abistada,  400 ;  western  Thibet,  400  ; 
products  and  people,  400  ;  the  Hunlas  snd  Bhoiias,  400  ; 
prospects  of  trans-Himalayan  trade,  401 ;  the  French 
Ogow6  expedition,  401,  402;  new  negro  tribes  encoun- 
tered, 402 ;  eiq;>lortng  a  route  to  Kyassa,  402;  diacoyeries 
in  the  Congo  basin,  4(0 ;  social  and  political  conditions  of 
the  Matabeli,  408;  dvlUaed  Bamangwato,  418 ;  the  king- 
doDBS  of  South  Central  Africa  described,  4C4;  Serpa 
Pinto,  405;  start  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  405;  the 
plain  where  the  great  riyers  rise,  405 ;  a  white  negro  race, 
406;  other  new  tribes,  406;  deserted  in  mid-AlHca,  407 « 
the  flOl  of  the  MakolokM,  407 ;  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi, 
407 ;  the  question  of  the  Cubango,  407 ;  a  great  satt-baaln, 
407 ;  pnuiUng  fluyial  phenomenon,  408;  Pinto  emergea  at 
Natal,  408 ;  D'AIbertis  on  New  Guinea,  408-410;  his  first 
Tisit,  406;  his  sojourn  on  Tula  Island,  409 ;  his  yoyagea 
of  exploration  up  Fly  BIyer,  409;  deserted  snd  attached 
by  sayagea,  410;  the  products  of  New  Guinea,  410;  the 
Papuans,  411 ;  ArcUe  exploratlous,  411-417 ;  Norden- 
sl^old's  search  Ibr  the  northeast  pasasge,  411 ;  the  Yega's 
winter-quarters,  411 ;  Arctic  flora,  412 :  ice-locked,  412 ; 
Tehnktche  ylllages,  419;  thermometric  table,  412 ;  the 
aurora  borealis,  418;  tidal  obseryationa,  418;  Arctic  in- 
aecta,  birds,  and  mammals,  418;  frost-proof  garments, 
414;  meteorological  and  thennometrical  obeervatiooa, 
414;  eonduaiona  regarding  the  yalne  of  the  dlscoyered 
route,  415;  relessed  from  the  icy  prison,  415;  charactef 
of  the  coast,  415;  sdentiflc  observations  at  St  Lawrenot 
Bay,  415;  on  the  American  shore,  416;  on  Behrlng  Isl- 
and, 416;  airiyal  at  Yokohama,  416;  Dutch  expedltlan 
to  Franz-Josef  Land,  417 ;  Captain  Markham's  cruise  in 
Barents  Sea,  417;  yoyage  of  the  Jeannette,  417 ;  search 
for  the  Franklin  relics,  417. 

OeohffVi  A^peHmenta/.— ArUfldal  production  of  quarts, 
417;  eonduaiona  obtained  from  Soman  coins  found  in 
hot  springs,  418 ;  problem  of  the  origin  of  limestone  fbr- 
mationa,  418;  lithium  in  the  ocean,  419;  problem  of  the 
Interior  of  the  earth,  419. 

<?eofvto.~Beopeniog  of  the  Legislature,  490;  railroad  reg^ 
nlation  bill,  420 ;  local  option,  421 ;  reorganization  of  the 
militia,  421;  the  crime  of  lobbying,  421;  frauds  in  the 
sale  of  wild  lands  for  taxes,  421,  422;  impeachment  of 
the  ComptroUer-Geneia],  422 ;  indictment  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  428;  minority  report  in  his  Csyor,  424;  the 
Treasurer  oflbrs  his  resignation,  426;  he  is  impesohed, 
425;  his  acquittal,  425;  legal  proceedings  against  him, 
485 ;  charges  sgalnst  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  485 ; 
the  School  Conmilssloner  inyestigated,  426 ;  finances  of 
the  State,  426;  opbiion  of  the  Beyenne  Commissioner  as 
to  whether  State  bonda  passed  by  bsnks  in  payment  of 
checks  »n  taxable  as  bills  of  credit,  426;  tax  yaluatlon, 
426;  the  colored  uniyersity,  427;  law  of  murder  altered, 
427;  the  system  of  hiring  out  conyicts,  427  ;  sheep-rais- 
ing, 427, 428;  the  turpentine  industry,  428;  gold-mining, 
488;  ice-manuflwtnre,  489 ;  commerce  of  Savannah,  489 ; 
the  question  of  State  liability  fbr  the  war  levy,  429. 

Gsrnumy.^Imperial  liunily  and  ministry,  429 ;  composition 
of  the  Federal  Council,  429;  area,  popuhition,  and  repre- 
sentation* of  the  sUtes,  480 ;  rulers  of  the  psrticular 
states,  480;  the  Brunswick  ducal  succession,  431 ;  emi- 
gration torn  North  Sea  porta  since  1812, 481 ;  moyement 
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of  popolatlon,  481;  reUgloQi  tUtUtlea,  481;  stiitlatlet  of 
tbo  unlTortltlM,  481 ;  the  bQdg«t,  481 ;  sooroes  of  tho 
rtvenofl,  481 ;  eoBtifbatlona  of  tlie  tUtaa,  488 ;  estliiuitod 
ezpondltorM,  483;  fho  debt,  48S;  stata  bndgott  and 
debta,  482 ;  ttrengrth  of  the  army,  483,  488;  the  navy. 
488;  importa  and  ezporta,  488;  moyement  of  shipping, 
488 ;  the  merehant  marine,  488 ;  raUroad  atatlstica,  484  ; 
poatal  statlstloa,  484;  telegraph  aUtiattea,  484;  aeaaton 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  484 ;  the  apeeeh  from  the 
throne,  484 ;  reftual  of  Parliament  to  tmprlaon  SodaUai 
membera,  485;  dlacoaalon  of  free  trade  and  the  Anatrlaa 
commercial  treaty,  485 ;  debate  on  the  protective  tariff, 
485;  announcement  of  the  new  poUoy,  485;  q>lrlted 
opposition,  436;  National  Libemla,  Fortaehrittler,  and 
Agrariana  againatit,  436;  actioo  on  the  particular  itema 
of  the  tariff;  487;  the  tobacco,  coffee,  and  petroleum  re?- 
enue  dutlea  accepted,  4)7;  the  tariff  paaaed  aa  a  whole, 
488 ;  parliamentary  diacipline  bill  rejected,  488 ;  the  quea< 
tion  of  home-rule  in  Alaace-Lorratne,  488 ;  Alaaoe-Lor- 
raine  made  a  atate  of  the  empire,  489 ;  hiatorical  detalla 
of  untfloatlon,  489 ;  a  new  Preaident  of  the  Belchatag, 
440;  Sodallata  refUM  to  do  homage  to  the  Emperor, 
440  ;  motion  in  ftvor  of  diaaimament  flnda  no  aupport- 
era,  440 ;  the  QoTemment  aaVed  if  a  return  to  a  double 
Btandard  Is  contemplated,  440 ;  alteration  In  the  Treaty 
of  Prague  and  the  poaltion  of  Schleawlg-Holatein,  441 ; 
a  railway  department  created,  441 ;  officers  of  the  Groa- 
aer  KurfQrat  court-martialed,  441 ;  diplomatic  note  on 
the  Egyptian  debt,  441 ;  Judicial  reorganisation,  441 ;  the 
Ibothold  on  the  Samoan  lalanda,  448. 

9«rm  Theory  </  2X«eaM.— Infectloua  dlaeaaea,  443 ;  the 
hog-cholera  of  bacterial  origin,  442 ;  experimenta  with 
anthrax,  442;  aepticnmla  and  the  germ  theory,  449, 
448;  the  bacteria  of  puerperal  fo?er  and  malignant  pua- 
tulea,  448 ;  aeptionmia  due  to  a  apedflo  poiaon,  444 ;  the 
bacterium  of  the  Soman  fever  diaoovered,  445 ;  puhno- 
naiy  oonaumption  aaoribed  to  living  germa,  444;  germ 
theory  of  yellow  fever.  467, 470. 

OtatQOW  Banty  felhxre  of  the,  175, 176. 

OoDOir,  Stlvamtb  W.— An  American  naval  officer,  blographi* 
eal  Bketch,  444. 

GouyxHWAin,  GB0BOB.~An  American  Juriat,  blognphleal 
Bketch,  444. 

GxAirr,  ULTaaas  8.,  ex-PKaldent— Hla  tour  around  the 
world,  445,  446 ;  reapect  paid  him  in  Europe,  446 ;  hia 
Journey  through  Aala,  445;  reception  in  China  and  J^nui, 
446. 

Great  Britain  cutd  /retoiuf .—The  royal  Ikmlly,  446  ;  the 
Cabinet,  446 ;  Parliament,  446 ;  area  and  population  of 
the  empire,  447;  of  the  Individual  coloniea,  447;  of  the 
United  Kingdom  fbr  different  yeara,  447;  the  three 
olaaaea  of  coloniea,  447;  vital  atatiatica  of  the  Britlah 
lahmda,  448;  the  poor-ratea,  448;  population  of  the  large 
'  dtiea,  448;  emigration  aUtlatics  fh>m  1858, 448;  do.  for 
1878, 448;  annual  receipta  and  expendlturea,  44S;  reve- 
nue and  expendlturea  for  1879, 448 ;  the  public  debt  in 
different  yeara,  449;  the  organization  of  the  army,  449; 
ita  atrength,  449:  the  navy,  449:  importa  and  exporta 
for  five  yeara,  449;  do.  of  predona  metala,  449;  importa 
and  exporta  of  1S77  and  187S  according  to  oountriea,  450 ; 
the  commercial  navy,  459  ;  prindpal  artlclea  of  Import 
and  export,  451 ;  ahlpping,  451 ;  poatal  atatiatica,  461 ; 
railroada  and  telegrapha,  451 ;  receipta  and  expendlturea, 
debt,  Importa,  and  exporta,  and  movement  of  ahlpping  of 
each  of  the  coloniea  for  1677, 452;  aeaalon  of  Parliament, 
451 ;  announcement  of  Government  bllla,  451 ;  the  quea- 
tlon  of  flogging  in  the  army,  452 ;  liberal  change  In  the 
enhatment  lawa,  458 ;  the  Irlah  university  biH,  458 ;  Welsh 
demand  for  higher  edncatlos,  468  *  a  university  for  the 
north  of  England,  458 ;  retrogreaaion  in  the  metropoHun 
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8dioo1a,454;  deceased  wife*B  sister  bU,  454 ;  theauftage 
question,  454;  woman  sofflrage,  466;  property  quahflca- 
tion  for  local  offldala  retained,  455;  the  Government  at- 
tacked on  the  ground  of  its  foreign  poHcy,  465 ;  arraigned 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Zooloo  war,  496 ;  the  Egyptian 
question,  466;  defldt  in  the  Exchequer,  456;  revival  of 
protectionism,  466;  the  temperance  question,  456;  antl- 
vivisection,  467;  prorogation  of  Parliament,  467;  ener- 
getlo  liberal  electioneering,  467;  Irish  land  agitation, 
457;  npressive  measoras,  458;  amsts,  468;  Irish  fkm- 
ine  rollei;  45S. 

Erases.— Belgning  house,  460;  area  and  populatioii,  460: 
vital  statistics,  460;  budget  and  debt,  460;  the  army, 
460;  the  Turkish  boundary  commisskm,  460;  Turkish 
non-compliance  with  the  treaty,  460 ;  admonitton  from 
France,  460;  Turkey  proposes  a  boundary  Une,  469; 
warlike  proparatlona,  460;  the  new  commission,  460; 
flruitless  negotiations,  460 ;  opening  of  the  Chamber,  461. 

Greek  CMire4.— Btatistics,  461 ;  the  Patriarchate,  461 ;  his- 
tory of  the  Servian  and  Boanisn  churches,  461 ;  proposed 
unification  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Servian  churches, 
463;  congress  for  that  purpose,  469;  the  Church  in  Rou- 
mania  and  Russia,  468. 

OaivT,  JnuBS.— Elected  President  of  the  French  BepubUc, 
888 ;  his  inangnral  messsge,  888. 

^crtemoto.— Ksmes  of  the  departments,  468 ;  Mexican  boun- 
dary survey,  462;  members  of  the  Government,  468; 
esMnet diangea,  463 ;  army,  463;  education,  468 ;  flnances, 
468;  debt,  468;  commerce,  468;  new  interoceanie  rail- 
way, 468 ;  telegrapha,  464 ;  the  new  Constitation,  464. 

Gttsbt,  Jobh.— American  commodon,  blognphleal  sketch, 
464. 

Gubmr,  Wiluam.— American  vofamteer  army  officer,  bio- 
graphical sketch,  461 


AiJbbM.— Their  rebellion  in  Hainan  against  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, 144. 
Hals,  EuoBrm<— Bepreeentatlve  ttorn  Maine,  198;  on  the 

judidal  ^propilation  bill,  840,  346, 347  ;  member  of  the 

Maine  Lflgialatnre,  685. 
Haxa,  Mrs.  BamAH  Jo«iraA.->Ameriean  editiess,  465;  bio- 

graphieal  sketch,  465. 
HAMLDr,  HASinBAU— Senator  firom  Maine,  198, 849;  speech 

on  bin  to  restrict  Chinese  isamigrstion,  328, 338. 
Hawlst,  Joaira  B.~Bepwsentative  horn  Coonectleut,  250; 

on  the  amended  appropriation  bUl,  391. 
IlATxa,  Pmup  C— Representative  from  HUnois,  198,  SCO; 

speech  on  Judicial  appropriation  blB,  884, 885. 
UATia,  RumufOBD  B.— President  of  the  United  Btstes, 

veto  of  blU  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  324-226 ; 

prodamation  calling  an  extra  session  of  Coogreas,  249  ; 

veto  of  the  army  appropriation  bin  with  leglaUtl ve  clauses, 

865-266 ;  veto  of  the  bill  to  prevent  military  interference 

at  elections,  272,  278;  veto  of  the  Judicial  appropriation 

bOI,  280,  290;  veto  of  the  substitute  appropriation  bill, 

294,295. 
HATmoiLi,  Baron  Kasl.— Austrian  statesman,  465;  bra* 

graphical  sketch,  466, 466. 
Hats,  Dr.  Isaac.— American  sdentist,  466 ;  life  and  writings^ 

466. 
Hazlktoit,  Gnoui  C— Representative  from  Wisconsin,  10^ 

261 ;  romaiks  on  the  Jndiclsl  qypropriation  bin,  288. 
EeaUK,  KaMoiuU  Board  </.— Causes  of  its  formation,  466; 

estabUahed  by  act  of  Congreae,  466 ;  Ita  organiation  and 

objecta,  466;  ita  limited  powers,  466;  iU  fiinctlcos,  467 ; 

its  bulletins,  467;  Its  investigation  of  yellow  fever,  467 ; 

reporta  on  thla  diseaae,  467, 468 ;  tracing  It  to  Cuba,  468 ; 

Investlgstloa  of  the  fever  In  Cuba,  468, 470;  the  Coban 
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portii  468;  endemio  eharaetar  of  iit»  A\§Mn  <m  that 
islud, 468, 470;  lanltaiy  condttioii of  Cabui  cittoa, 469 ; 
their  MQltatton,  470;  keeping  the  Ibrer  from  ehlpai  470; 
blood-enaljslB,  470;  inoeiilAttoii  of  ■nimale,  470;  eiUtlvB- 
tlon  of  the  gemu,  470 ;  water  end  eir  eoalyiU,  470. 

Hswrrr,  A.  S.^BepreaeDtatlTe  from  New  York,  198;  ffpeech 
on  the  annjr  approprUtkon  bUl,  iS6-280 ;  on  the  aame,  280, 
281;  speech  on  the  Judicial  appropriation  hlU,  286-288. 

Hnx,  BxKjAinx  Habtst.— Amerioan  atiteamen,  471;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  471, 472;  opposition  to  ■eceeslwi,  471; 
speech  on  the  Jodidal  appropriation  hill  In  extra  seadon, 
281-287. 

Hill,  Bowlabd.— Britlah  postal  reformer,  472,  478;  life, 
472;  seryices  in  eatabUahing  cheap  postage,  478b 

HiLLASDi,  Gsosai  fanxiuir.— American  editor,  478;  Mo- 
grmphleal  sketofa,  478. 

HoAB,  OnoB»n  F.— Senator  from  Kaaaachnsetta,  198^  249  ; 
on  resolntioni  for  inqniiy  into  reoent  skwHiina,  205;  on 
biU  to  regulate  the  Fnaldentlal  coont,  217. 

Hoon,  JoHX  B.-<!oniS9derate  General,  478;  birth  and  edooa- 
tion,  478 ;  hia  Teatan  Brigade,  474;  serTioea  on  the  Poto- 
mac, 474;  in  command  against  Bhetman,  474;  his  arm/ 
destroyed  In  Tennessee,  47b ;  Hfe  after  the  war,  476. 

HooKXB,  JoaxPH.— Fedeial  Genenl,  470;  life  and  miUtaiy 
serrieea,470,476. 

HoBST,  Baron.—Aostrian  Minister,  60l 

J7«n(rary*~Members  of  the  Minlstiy,  476 ;  srsa  snd  popnla- 
tion,  476;  yitoal  statistics,  476;  receipts  and  expend!- 
turea,  476;  the  debt,  476 ;  estlmatea  for  1880, 476 ;  postal 
atatistlcs,  476;  Inundation  of  Baogedin,  477;  meaanrea 
for  rolief,  4n;  the  Bohleawlg-Holstein  matter,  477 ;  the 
Hungarian  language  in  the  schools,  477;  measures  to 
ayert  agricultural  distreesi  477;  residents  abroad  dia- 
franchiaed,  47& 

HusT,  WiixiAX  MoBBiB.— American  artist,  478;  life  and 
paintings,  478. 

JIuBD,  Fraitx.— Bepresentatiye  ihnn  Ohio  2&2  •  on  the  tamj 
bill  in  extm  aeas&on,  260-267. 


0Umo<«.— Meeting  of  the  Legislstara,  478;  eleetion  of  a 
United  States  Senator,  478;  acta  on  ttie  gambling  oi 
minora,  Interest,  municipal  taxation,  grave-robbery,  etc, 
478;  resolutlona  on  the  aUver  queation,  478;  State 
finances,  479 ;  appropriatipna  fbr  State  charitiea,  479 ;  in- 
mates of  the  institntions,  479 ;  law  on  the  detantion  of 
the  insane,  479 ;  trlala  for  inaanity  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  medical  examinatlona,  480;  perplexitiea  of  the  assess- 
ment law,  480;  laws  on  swearing  to  Tsluationa  and  on 
sales  for  delinquent  taxes,  481;  taxation  of  railroads, 
481 ;  the  yaluation  and  vahie  of  railroad  property,  481 ; 
law  requiring  swon  atatements  of  cost  and  profits,  481, 
462;  new  mode  of  valuation,  482;  operation  of  the  new 
law  iUnstrated,  482 ;  SaOroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sioners, 482;  the  Governor  on  their  servlees,  488;  railroad 
competition  and  combination,  488 ;  precedent  of  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Oommiasioners,  488;  the  ndhroad  queation 
in  the  United  Statea,  488;  in  Iltinola, 468 ;  establishment 
of  the  commission,  488;  Jndidsl  dedskm  on  discrimi- 
nating ratea  of  freight,  488,  484;  the  present  kw  reg- 
ulating freight  charges,  484 ;  decline  of  opposltlan  to  the 
commission,  484;  railroads  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
484;  the  Board  should  be  retained  to  avoid  freah  dlsoon. 
tent,  484;  raihtwd  mileago  and  capital,  484;  expenses, 
receipts,  and  traffic,  480;  aleeplng-oBr  companiea  aubjeot 
\>  leglalative  control,  486  ;  business  of  the  Pulhnan  Com- 
pany, 486;  law  enrolling  the  entire  male  population  In 
the  militia  and  fbrbidding  independent  oigsniistions  to 
bear  arms,  486;  declared  unconstitntionsl,  486;  oompnl- 


■soiy  education  act,  486 ;  bill  against  the  traek-system 
vetoed,  486 ;  the  prisons,  486;  agitation  against  long  sen- 
tences, 486;  a  Labor  Burean  established,  486;  tax  valua- 
tion, 486 ;  Uvo-stock  statistios,  487 ;  wheat-crop  for  twen- 
ty years, 487;  other  crop  statistics^  487;  insursnce  sta- 
tistics for  ten  yean, 487, 488;  the  law  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  488;  olijectlon  to  the  higher  branches 
in  pubUo  schools,  488;  on  requiring  written  exouses  lh>m 
pupils,  488;  on  the  right  of  directors  to  prescribe  the 
studies,  488;  Chicsgo  bonds  decided  Ulegal,  488;  the  law 
on  bequests  fbr  school  purposes,  488  ;  operation  of  the 
system  of  minority  representstion,  489;  comparison  of 
the  votes  for  State  ofBcers  snd  for  Assemblymen,  48B;  the 
aggregate  SUte  vote,  490 ;  eleetion  of  Judgea,  490. 

/mf ia«— Hie  vicersgal  and  provincial  offldala,  490 ;  ana  and 
popuUOion,  480 ;  emlgivtlon  of  coolies,  400 ;  receipts  snd 
expenditures  fbr  thrsftyeara,  490 ;  the  coinage,  490 ;  pub- 
lie  debt,  490 ;  principal  Imports  and  exports,  491 ;  ship- 
ping, 491 ;  railroads,  491 ;  sequels  to  the  A%han  war  in 
the  Fwajjubi  491 ;  Yakoob  Khan  under  guard,  491; 
events  in  Kohistan,491 ;  engagement  at  the  Bala  Hissar, 
492 ;  continued  fighting  In  flront  of  Cabool,  492 ;  r«- 
enforoementa  flrom  England,  492;  treasury  deficit,  492; 
debt  increased,  498 ;  complainto  against  ^England,  498; 
measures  of  retrenchment,  498;  protection  of  the  ryots 
against  extortion,  498  ;  proposed  shifting  of  the  Uoense- 
tax  to  the  riehar  classes,  498;  cholera  at  the  fUr  in  Hurd- 
war,  494;  Ihminein  Cashmere,  494;  the  British  Parlia- 
ment on  Indian  flnanoea,  494;  an  Indian  deputed  to  ex- 
plain the  altuation  to  the  British  public,  494 ;  attempted 
murder  of  the  Viceroy,  494 ;  outragea  of  the  HUl  tribea, 
494;  hoatlHties  of  the  Nagas,  496;  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, 496. 

/nd^cMMk— Session  of  the  Legislature,  490;  election  of  a  Sen- 
ator, 496 ;  law  to  compel  corporations  to  bring  their  suits 
in  the  State  oourta,  496 ;  a  geological  and  atatistical 
department  estabBahed,  496;  resolutiocs  on  national 
finance,  496  ;  law  establiahing  a  ate  oi  mterest-  496 
act  to  protect  miners,  496;  consiitutiona/  amendmenta 
sgTeedto^496;  mode  of  voting  on  the  sauM  497*  amend- 
ment to  fix  the  period  of  residence  requn«d  befbre  voting, 
497;  smendments  to  oonlbnn  to  the  flfteenih  smend- 
ment  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  497 ;  one  fbr  ap- 
pointing an  general  elections  on  the  same  dsyj  497 ;  one  to 
graduate  county  salariea  to  the  number  of  the  population, 
497 ;  one  on  oourta,  497 ;  one  to  restrict  municipsi  debts, 
497 ;  ssyhim  for  the  education  of  idiots,  498 ;  appeal  fbr 
woman  suffrage,  498 ;  investigation  of  the  new  State 
House,  498 ;  redlstricUng  the  State,  488 ;  the  Congressional 
districts  sdopted,  498, 499  ;  extva  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 499 ;  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex-Attorney- 
General,  499 ;  question  of  his  right  to  certsin  fees,  499 ; 
statement  from  him,  600 ;  the  Auditor's  right  to  ftos  in- 
vestigvted,  600 ;  codification  of  the  school  laws,  600 ;  ed- 
ucation statistics,  601;  State  debt  statement,  601;  re- 
celpta  and  dlsbursementa,  601 ;  charges  against  charity 
officers,  601;  coal-mining  development,  601;  building- 
stone,  601 ;  office  of  a  mine-inspector  created,  002 ;  pork- 
packing  Btatlstlca,  002;  the  29th  of  Febniary  not  a  day 
in  law,  002. 

/ikUone.— Statistics  of  the  reservations,  48, 47;  Ute  dlstuzb- 
ances  in  Colorado,  46;  Apache  raids  in  New  Mexico,  46, 
47 ;  the  Foncas  removed  to  Indian  Territory  fhmi  Ne- 
braska, 664;  return  and  arreat  by  the  mlUtary,  664;  re- 
leased on habMu oarpu9^  664;  the  Penobsoots  and  P$ar 
samaquoddyBt  676^  677 ;  Narragansetts,  772. 

Indian  7*err<fory.~Agltation  for  opening  it  to  white  set- 
tlers, 48 ;  the  system  of  Indian  administration,  47 ;  agri- 
cultural condition  of  the  reservations,  47. 

InducUon-BalancSt  J^vghet^t.—ltt  principle,  002 ;  its  use 
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as  A  eoln-detaetor,  6M;  lU  vilne  in  tlM  diganosli  of 

dMfkMM,fi06. 

fnmrr$eHon9.^Jh  Bulgirto,  98;  In  Tmnsya*!,  128;  In  Chi- 
na, 148  ;  in  Oolombla,  148;  of  the  Hill  tribes  of  India, 
494,486;  in  Cttb^  888. 

TnUtwU  i?avsfftM.— Artloles  taxable  under  the  law,  868. 

InUrooecmiA  Oanali-^The  Paris  Oanal  Congnsa,  608;  the 
probable  canal  traffle,  604;  beneilta  in  developing  the 
eoanti7,  604;  plan  adopted,  604;  probable  profits, 604; 
Panama  route  adopted,  606;  the  different  routes,  606 ;  the 
Tehoantepee  route  described,  606;  the  route  across  Nica- 
ragua, 608-610:  the  American  plan,  608, 608  ;  a  second 
project,  609, 610;  character  of  the  Panama  route,  610; 
the  French  surreys,  610;  the  purpose  of  the  Congress, 
610 ;  detaila  of  the  French  prpleot,  611, 618 ;  a  substitute 
plan,  612;  the  San  Bias  ronte,612;  the  Atrato-Napipi 
route,  618,  618;  SeUridge'a  schema,  618;  a  second  pro- 
ject, 618. 

liHMdation.^At  Szegedln,  47T. 

fomx.— Eleyen  sons  to  the  armj,  618 ;  Immunitf  from  taxes 
Ibr  tree-planting^  618;  live-stock  statiatles,  614;  vahio- 
tion  of  the  different  dtiea,  614;  assessment  of  the  true 
cash  value  of  property,  614 ;  nilrosd  compsnies  obUged 
by  the  Commissioners  to  oaodify  their  flrdght-rates,  614 ; 
railroad  statistics,  616;  reipott  of  the  lUllmad  Commis- 
slouera,  616 ;  a  railroad  liable  for  the  Itall  value  of  blooded 
stock  ii^Jured,  616 ;  makers  of  raised  notes  not  Uable  fiir 
the  amount  of  the  fmgod  alteration,  616 ;  owners  of  the 
premises  liable  under  ^e  dvil  damage  act,  616;  criminal 
returns,  616;  milttsry  pseeautions  sgainst  tramps,  616 ; 
election  fbr  Congressmen,  61T;  flnanoe^  61T;  debt,  617; 
education  statistics,  617;  Agricultural  College,  617,  618; 
school  statisties,  618 ;  State  inatttutiona,  618 ;  kical  debta, 
619;  insurmnee,  619;  extent  of  the  coal-measures,  619; 
Demooratic  nominstioas  snd  platfbrm,  619 ;  National 
nominations  and  platform,  680;  Republican  nominations 
and  platlbrm,  680,  681;  Prohlbitloniat  platform,  621; 
nominationa,  682  ;  Uquor-dealera*  eonventlon  and  reso- 
lutions, 628;  election  returns,  688. 

hrm  and  CibaJL— Tabuhu*  retroapeet  of  the  products  of  all 
eountriea,  174. 

Ibxail,  Khedive.— Rebels  against  European  financial  snper- 
vislon,  881, 888;  forced  to  abdicate,  888. 

Ualia  frrtdmia,  628, 687. 

2ito/y.' Reigning  flunily,  622;  area  and  population,  628;  vital 
statiatica,  628;  emigrants,  688;  reoslptB  and  expendi- 
tures, 628;  the  debt,  688;  the  army  and  navy,  628; 
shipping,  628 ;  commercial  navy,  684 ;  exporta  and  im- 
ports by  countries,  684 ;  by  commodities,  624;  railroads 
snd  telegraphs,  624;  postal  statiatica,  624;  question  of 
the  repesl  of  the  grist-tax,  624;  financial  statement,  686; 
the  Ministry  goes  out,  626;  the  new  Cabinet,  626;  the 
grist  queetlim  s^justed,  626;  seoond  Cabinet  change  on 
the  financial  queation,  626;  foreign  relatk>ns,  686;  dvll 
marriage  act,  626;  state  railroads,  626;  strong  measures 
sgainst  Republicans,  626;  Gfaribaldra  republican  and 
Irredentist  expressions,  627 ;  sngry  pamphleteering.  687 ; 
eruption  of  iEtna,  687;  Pompelan  fbsttval,  688;  pardon 
ofareglcida,02ai 


fapan.'^The  government,  528;  area  and  popnUtfon,  628; 
receipts  snd  expenditures,  628 ;  the  debt,  688 ;  the  army, 
62S;  navy,  689;  commerce,  529;  postal  ststlstlcs,  629; 
new  educational  law,  629 ;  the  silvsr  doOsr  tntrodneed, 
629 ;  number  of  foreigners,  629 ;  the  sUk-crop,  628  ;  an- 
nexation of  the  Loochoo  Ishnds,  629,  680;  retrench- 
ment, 600 ;  the  British  Minister  defies  qusrsntlne  rsgula- 
tion^580. 


Jakvh,  Thomas  J«— Bneeessor  to  Governor  Yaaes  of  North 
Carolina,  biographical  sketch,  690. 

jAmiouinnxBT,  AdmirsL— Frsnoh  Navsl  Minister,  886. 

JewOi.—Theit  schools  in  Frsnoe,  880, 881 ;  the  growth  and 
extent  of  their  estsbUshments,  898. 

^eiM.— Meeting  of  the  Hebrew  Union  in  New  York,  680 ; 
sentimflnt  rsgarding  the  Sabbath,  680;  educattan,  680; 
colonisation  fkvored,  681 ;  statistics,  681 ;  pulpit  eaobsnge 
with  Christians,  681 ;  European  Israelitsa,  681 ;  Inter- 
national Convention,  668. 

JovAa,  B.  F^-Sen«tor  from  I^onislana,  562;  biogrsphicsl 
notke,668. 

Joms,  OiiAnuB  W.— BenstorihmiFtorida,198,948;  on1)iIl 
to  N^ulate  the  Presidential  ooont,  214-816. 

Jcuo,  K.  D.  B.— American  painter,  668 ;  life  and  works,  688. 

Jtirora,  Oolortd.^To  choose  Jurors  on  account  of  their  color 
dedared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  •maniiwmn^ 
846;  the  case  of  Strander  in  West  Virginia, 847. 


JTansoA— Mseting  of  the  Legislators,  688;  Senator  elected, 
682;  investigation  upon  ohsr^es  of  bribety,  682;  the 
Senator  elect  exculpated,  688;  telegraph  company  daima 
not  to  be  obliged  to  produce  messsges  in  court,  668; 
their  legal  grounds,  668, 684;  retobition  in  Ikvw  of  limit- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  Federsl  courts  to  appesls  from  the 
highest  State  court,  684;  the  fixed  annual  schcd-tax 
levy  repealed,  664;  school-books  not  lobe  chsnged  within 
five  yesza,  686;  school  sUtistics,  686;  raUroad-lkelght 
rsguIation,686;  railroad  taxatioo,  686;  sssessments,  686 ; 
live-stock,  686;  field  pvodnets,  686;  acreage,  686;  chari- 
table institutions,  686;  Lsavenworth  rsAises  to  pqr  in- 
terest on  its  bonds,  687;  appssl  for  sld  for  the  negro  tm- 
migrants,  687. 

£«n<Ma£|r.^.^estion  of  revising  the  Constitution,  687, 688; 
finances,  688;  debt,  688;  the  school  Amd,  688;  educa- 
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eonntiles,  647 ;  weekneeeof  Mohemmeden  stetei,  647 ;  xe- 
mirittble  spteid  of  the  reUglon,  647;  leletlon  to  the 
Eeetem  qoeitlon,  647 ;  danger  from  Moalpmlam  In  India, 
648. 

Money ^~l!b»  world'!  atock  of  gold  and  silver,  168;  ihip- 
menta  of  allTer  to  tiie  East,  188. 

ifoi»<«iM^ro.-«-Seigalng  frmlly,  648 ;  area  and  popnlation, 
648 ;  polttleal  relbitna,  648;  the  lint  Montenegxln  Minia- 
tf7, 648;  oeeaion  of  the  new  tenitoiy  by  the  Porte,  648; 
the  new  frontier,  648;  taking  poaseaalon,  649;  bk)ody 
ooaiUota  with  Albaniana,  649. 

JToravioiMu-fitatiatlea,  649;  the  Synod,  649 ;  the  leading 
doctiinea,  660. 

MoBft^Ajr,  Jomi  T.*^Senator  ih>m  Alabama,  198, 249 ;  apeeeh 
on  bifl  to  regulate  the  eoontof  the  Fkeaidential  TOte,  212- 
214. 

JfiM*nuMM.^DIploBiatto  drenlar  on  prBTontlng  Monn<»l  im- 
migration, 887. 

MvsoHisoir,  Dr.  Caanuts*— fiiltiah  pathoioglat,  660  ;  Ufb  and 
worka,  600, 601. 
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iTof^i^fffton.— Decline  of  the  American  ocean  eanying-trade, 
887,  888;  proposed  legislation  for  encouraging  ship- 
balldlng,  888 ;  United  States  tonnage  in  1879, 869. 
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662;  valuation  and  aases«ment^  602;  appropriations, 
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and  fr«sb  ftttompt  agalmt  the  life  of  the  Oaur,  6S0 ;  teter 
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697. 
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OAio.— Debt  statement,  702;  revenue  and  expenditure,  702; 
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shipments,  711 ;  puMio  buildbigs,  711 ;  the  crops  of  1879, 
711;  sahnon  shipments  in  1879,  711 ;  religious  statistics, 
711;  educational  statistics,  711,  712;  opposition  to  high 
schools,  712;  recent  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  wo- 
mm,  719;  a  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  Chinese 
laborers  on  street  works  decided  void,  712. 

Os^ffen  in  ffis  ^atn.— Discovery  of  Okygen  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum annonnoed  by  Professor  Draper,  180 ;  his  method 
(rf  investigation,  181. 

Oys£sr.— Observations  on  embryDlogleal  development  of  the, 
591. 


Packkb,  Asa.— An  American  financier,  712;  early  life,  719; 
canal-boatman,  712;  contractor,  718;  starts  the  Lehigh 
Yalley  Railroad,  718;  his  great  wealth,  718 ;  political  ca- 
reer, 718 ;  founda  the  Lehigh  University,  718. 
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presents  a  petition  and  speaks  on  the  bin  to  reatriot  Chi- 
aese  immigatlon,  220-222. 

PajnMBfM.— Their  eharacter  and  customs,  40S-410. 
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system  v^oed,  715;  fiscal  deficit,  715;  provisions  of  an 
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motion  to  expel,  718;  resolutions  advocating  Induatrial 
education,  719 ;  disappointing  results  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  719 ;  ralboad-freight  discriminatlan,  719 , 
oU  monopoly,  719;  the  seaboard  pipe  hne,  790;  railroad 
statistics,  790 ;  a  deflinlting  city,  720;  held  that  a  munici- 
pality needs  no  legishittve  authoriation  to  make  a  debt, 
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Pru9Ha.—Th6  Ministry,  740 ;  resignation  of  liberals  and  ap- 
pointment of  Conservative  ministers,  740;  notices  of  the 
new  ministers,  740 ;  retirement  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
740;  notice  of  his  successor,  740;  area  and  population, 
740;  receipts  and  expenditures,  741 ;  the  debt,  741 ;  the 
Diet,  741 ;  speech  from  the  throne,  741 ;  the  budget,  74S ; 
debate  on  the  purchase  of  railroads,  742  ;  the  railroad 
bin  passed,  742;  the  General  Synod,  742 ;  the  synodal 
organlzatiAn  of  the  Church,  742. 

iVorisiofM.— Interastlonal  trade  in  food-products,  167, 168. 

Public  AwwmenAi.— Statement  of  the  fleets  of  the  Maine 
election  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  by 
the  Bepubllcan  Legislature,  748 ;  statement  of  the  ftcts 
relating  to  the  organisation  of  rival  Legislatures,  748, 744; 
answers  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  questions  submitted 
to  It,  745-747. 

Public  Zandt.—BMi  to  grant  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in 
Florida  to  railroads  vetoed,  878  ;  account  of  the  lands, 
878,874. 

PuTTKAjann,  Bonan  Yictob  ton.— Prussian  Minister  of 
Worship,  biographical  notice,  740. 


£0<2roa<2s.— Progress  of  the  Canada  Paelflo  Ballwsy,  820, 
821 ;  the  Guatemala  nilroad,  468.  464  ;  Interoceanlo 
railway  across  Tehuantepee,  614,  615. 


SaUroadSt  ZegUlaiive  Regulation  (Z^.— In  Delaware,  808, 
800  ;  in  Georgia,  420;  of  sleeping-car  companies  in  Illl. 
nols,  485;  ralhoad  taxation  In  IllinoU,  481, 482 ;  the  Bail- 
road  Commission  in  lUlnols,  488, 4:4;  Kanaaa  legislation, 
685,  066;  the  Massachusetts  CommissionerB,  601,  602 ; 
law  in  North  Carolina,  680  ;  the  question  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, 719,  720 ;  oonstltntlonality  of  the  Thurman  act,  886. 

Railroad  IFor.— Contests  between  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F4,  and  Denver  and  Colorado  companies,  158- 
160. 

Bamsbt,  ALsZAXDsn.— United  States  Secretsry  of  War,  684 ; 
btographieal  notlMt,  884. 

Bandall,  Samuxl  J.~>8peaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  750;  biographical  sketch,  750,  701 ;  ai\)oumment 
speech  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  247, 248. 

Stormed  OAfireAet.— Beibrmed  Church  in  America :  Sta* 
tistlcs,  748  ;  session  of  the  Synod,  749.  Beformed  Church 
In  the  United  Stotes :  Statistics,  748 ;  fhunlng  of  a  dec- 
laration of  fiilth,  748 ;  the  essential  points,  749;  srticles 
agf«ed  on,  749,  700.  Beformed  Church  of  France :  Ad- 
herence to  tha  Confession  of  Fstth  sdopted  in  1872,  760 ; 
organixation  of  a  regular  synodal  government  postponed, 
750. 

B^ortned  JSpiseopal  CTlwroA.— Statistics,  760, 751 ;  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  751 ;  action  relating  to  the  division  in  the 
English  Church,  751 ;  session  of  the  English  Genersl 
Synod,  751 ;  secession  and  organisation  of  a  Beformed 
Church  in  Canada,  751. 

Rending  the  National  Z>«5<.— Former  efforts  to  oonsfiU- 
date  the  debt  of  the  United  States  Government,  751,  752 ; 
the  state  of  the  debt  in  1789, 762 ;  sdoptlon  of  Hamllton'a 
proposition  in  1790,  752 ;  the  amounts  of  the  foreign 
loans  issued  under  the  act,  752;  mode  of  aettlement  of 
the  domestic  debt,  752, 758;  loans  issued,  758;  the  State 
debts  sssumed,  758 ;  market  value  of  new  loans  prior  to 
1795  (fhnding  act  of  1795X758 ;  redemption  of  the  foreign 
debt,  754 ;  state  of  the  debt  in  1806,  754 ;  mode  of  read- 
justment adopted  in  1807,  754 ;  the  refhnding  operation 
of  that  year,  754 ;  new  loan  and  conversion  of  the  old  six 
per  cents  in  1812,  754 ;  provisions  of  the  act,  755 ;  at- 
tempt to  reftod  at  5  per  cent  in  1822,  756 ;  baala  of  tho 
operation,  755 ;  amount  subscribed,  755;  financial  situa- 
tion and  proposal  of  redemption  in  1828,  756;  4i  per 
cent,  refunding  loan  of  1824, 756 ;  state  of  the  debt  in 
1825,  756 ;  reftmdlng  act  of  1626,  757 ;  ikllure  of  the 
operation,  757 ;  extinction  of  the  old  debt,  757  ;  the  Mex< 
lean  war  debt,  757 ;  the  contraction  of  the  present  debt^ 
757  ;  the  debt  at  Its  highest  point,  757  :  partial  conver- 
sion, 757 ;  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  passed  in 
1869,  757 ;  reftanding  act  of  1870,  757 ;  text  of  the  act, 
757,  758 ;  amendment  of  1S71,  758 ;  statement  of  the 
debt  in  1871,  758  ;  table  showing  the  market  quotations 
of  the  diiferent  loans  for  the  ten  years  before  resumption, 
7S6 ;  5  per  cent,  refhnding  loan  of  1S71,  760  ;  plan  of  the 
operation,  7G0 ;  transactions  under  the  act  tai  America 
and  In  Europe,  760 ;  contract  with  a  syndicate  for  the 
sale  of  44  per  cents,  761 ;  placing  of  the  4  per  cent  loan 
In  1S77, 761 ;  unlhTorable  effecto  of  Inflation  agitation  and 
silver  remonetlxatlon,  761 ;  effect  of  resumption  on  re- 
minding transactions,  761 ;  act  fbr  exchanging  new  bonds 
for  six  per  cents,  761 ;  ten-dollar  certificates,  761,  762 ; 
the  sales  stopped  after  the  conversion  of  the  five-twenty 
bonds,  762;  subsequent  issues,  762:  statement  of  the 
sales  of  the  certificates,  762  ;  tabular  view  of  the  refund- 
ing transactions,  762;  reduction  in  the  interest  charge, 

768. 
i7ej9retentaM<m.— Senatorial  debate  on  the  comparatlv^  194- 

201. 
Reeumptiont^Speeie  Pov^^ente.— The  suspension  of  apede 
payments,  703 ;  Treasury  notes  replace  coin  in  the  dreu- 
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tk>n,  7<B ;  Issae  of  Treunry  notes  ibr  enrrenej  pnrpotes, 
708;  l«g«l-tender  Acts,  768;  new  issne,  768;  fhictional 
currency,  768;  .third  issue  of  legal-tender  notes,  764; 
their  convertibility  into  bonds  taken  away,  764 ;  limit  set 
to  the  amount  to  be  circulated,  764 ;  their  depredation, 
764 ;  Congressional  resolution  in  foTor  of  resumption,  764 ; 
act  of  1866  for  grsdnal  contraction,  764 ;  suspension  of 
the  canceling  of  notes  in  1868,  764  ;  the  act  to  strengthen 
the  pubHc  credit,  765;  reissue  of  retired  notes  during  the 
crisis  of  1878, 765;  passage  of  the  resumption  act,  765;  text 
of  the  act,  765;  the  InoonTeniences  of  the  fractional  cur- 
rency, 765, 766 ;  its  replacement  by  subsidiary  sUrer  coin, 
766 ;  act  of  1676  for  additional  silver  coinage,  766 ;  return 
of  subsidiary  coins  fW>m  abroad,  766 ;  made  exchangeable 
for  notes,  766;  conversion  of  legal-tender  into  national- 
bank  notes  until  1878, 766 ;  announcement  of  the  purpose 
to  redeem  notes  in  coin,  767 ;  repeal  of  the  resumption 
act  agitated,  767;  sUver-dollsr  coinage  act,  767;  bonds 
sold  to  Increase  the  specie  reserve,  767 ;  measures  and 
precautions  fbr  carrying  out  the  resumption  act,  768; 
accomplishment  of  resumption,  763;  gold  price  of  legal- 
tender  notes  in  each  year  during  suspension,  768;  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  on  the  constitutionality  of  the*  legal- 
tender  acts,  768,  700. 

^hod6  /steiK?.— Sessions  of  the  Legislature,  769 :  legislation 
on  the  liabiiity  of  municipalities  for  damages  done  by 
mobs,  769;  compulsory  education  Mil  discussed,  760; 
legislation  on  the  liquidation  of  Insolvent  savlngs-bonks, 
760 ;  Prohibitory  Convention  and  jtetform,  760,  770 ; 
Democratic  Convention  and  platform,  770 ;  nominations, 
770 ;  Republican  Convention,  770 ;  results  of  the  election, 
770;  session  of  the  Congressionsl  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  removal  of  discharged  soldiers  tttan  the  Provi- 
dence Custom-Hottse,  770 ;  Congressional  commission  to 
investigate  bribery  in  elections,  771 ;  the  Bhode  Island 
election  laws,  771 ;  attempts  to  sboUah  the  limitations  to 
the  franchise,  771 ;  evidence  befbre  the  committee,  771 ; 
finances  of  the  State,  771 ;  educational  sUtlstics,  771, 772 ; 
the  State  institutions,  772 ;  vital  statistics,  772 ;  proposed 
abolition  of  the  Narragansett  Indian  tribal  organisation, 
772 ;  banqueting  with  municipal  frinds  declared  illegal, 
772. 

BoBBSOir,  Gbobob  M.— Bepresentative  fhNn  New  Jersey, 
250 ;  on  the  army  appropriation  bill  in  extra  session,  251- 
250 ;  offers  a  substitute  fbr  the  bill  to  prevent  military 
Interference  at  elections,  809 ;  on  the  judicial  appropria- 
tion bill  In  extra  session,  275-277. 

BoniroK,  Joair  Abtbvb.— English  poUtidan,  772;  biograph- 
ical sketch,  772. 

Soman  Oatholia  C^inrvA.— EneycUcal  letter  against  wOdaHsm, 
778;  schisms  In  the  Eastern  churchest778;  creation  of 
cardinals,  778;  encyclical  approving  the  teachings  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  778 ;  opposition  to  the  Ferry  laws,  778 ; 
operation  of  the  Falk  laws,  778;  the  Italian  clvll-msrriage 
law,  774 ;  the  school  conflict  In  Belgium,  774 ;  the  confra- 
ternities question  in  Brasil,  774*  the  New  York  Cathe- 
dral, 774 ;  necrological  notices,  774. 

Boon,  ALBBKcnT  Theodob  Em il.  Count  ton.—- Oerman  Gen- 
eral, 774 ;  life  and  career,  774,  775. 

Russia.— Area  and  population,  775;  foreign  trade,  775;  rail 
ways  and  post-ofllces,  775 ;  proposed  mixed  occupation 
of  Boumella,  775;  war  In  Turklstan,  775;  suspected  de- 
signs on  Merv,  775;  victories  of  the  Tokke  Turkomans 
776 ;  disastrous  campaign  in  the  desert,  776 ;  turning  the 
course  of  the  Attrek  River,  776 ;  SolovielTs  attempt  on 
the  Car's  life,  776  ;  military  law  proctolmed,  776;  Nihil- 
istic activity,  777;  arrests  and  punishments,  777;  decla- 
rations of  Qeneral  Drenteln's  assailant,  777  ;  attempt  on 
the  Cmr  on  the  Moscow  raUroad,  778;  Taluleffs  pro- 
poeed  reforms,  778. 
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Salmon.  ^Export  trade  of  eanned  salmon  tnm  Oregon,  709- 
711. 

iSesd-Cbftoift.— Enactment  to  suppress  thefts  of,  in  AUbama, 
by  forbidding  its  sale,  16, 17 ;  method  of  spinning  thread 
fkt>m,  688. 

Sorvios,  United  Statu  Marine  HoepitoL-^iLdL  of  1T98  for 
the  relief  of  disabled  seamen,  778 ;  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, 778;  hospital  money  in  the  colonies,  778;  eflbrts  of 
the  Boston  Marine  Society,  779 ;  bills  before  Congress, 
770 ;  provisions  of  the  seamen's  relief  bill,  779;  letter  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  concerning  the  hospital  ftand, 
780 ;  instructions  to  the  Collector  st  Boston  relating  to  the 
same,  780;  fttrther  ocHumunications,  780;  appointment 
of  a  physician,  78r ;  the  Washington  Point  hospital,  781  • 
papers  recommending  a  hospltsl  at  New  Orleans,  781; 
report  on  the  marine  hospitals  in  1802,  781,  762 ;  a  gen- 
eral hospital  frind  created,  782 ;  letter  with  refbrenee  to 
acquiring  a  site  in  Boston,  782 ;  letter  relsttng  to  the  Bal- 
timore hospital,  782;  plan  of  the  Boston  building,  768: 
advertisement  for  bids,  788 ;  details  of  the  New  Oriesns 
hospital,  7S8,  784;  settiement  of  minor  regulstions  of  the 
service,  784;  historical  details,  785 ;  position  of  the  phy- 
sicisns  in  the  Boston  hospital,  785,  786 ;  a  separate  naval 
hospltsl  called  fbr,  786 ;  number  of  patients  in  the  Boston 
hospital  for  seventeen  suocesdve  years,  786;  questions 
as  to  the  clssses  of  sailors  entitled  to  relief  787 ;  measures 
for  buiUhig  a  hospital  at  Boston,  787;  the  hospttal  at 
Charleston,  787, 788 ;  erection  of  the  Boston  hospital,  788  j 
the  servioe  in  1886, 788;  hospitals  proposed  for  seamen 
engaged  in  inland  nayigBtion,  788, 789 ;  the  Cleveland  hos- 
pital, 780, 790 ;  the  hospital  at  Ocrsooke,  TOO ;  enactments 
relating  to  the  collection  of  hospital  money,  TOO;  the 
hospitals  in  1840,  790;  ehsnges  reoommended,  791 ;  new 
proposition  for  inland  hospltsls,  791 ;  tmsatlsliutory  con- 
dition of  the  servioe  in  1868,  T91 .  its  workings  in  1858, 
T91 ;  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  regulsr  service  and 
of  the  flumfng-ont  system,  T92 ;  list  of  hospitals  in  1S61, 
T92;  appropriation  in  1S62,  T92  ;  collection  of  dues  from 
sales  of  vessels  abroad,  792;  ssles  of  hospital  property, 
T92 ;  the  structure  at  New  Orieans,  T98 ;  steto  of  the  hos- 
pital ftmd  in  18T0,  TOS;  a  hospital  at  New  York  called 
for,  798;  provisions  of  the  bill  for  reorganising  the  ser- 
vice, 798 ;  the  contract  system  abolished,  794 ;  reorganixa- 
tion,  794;  the  extent  of  the  service  in  1879.  794;  medical 
examination  of  seamen,  794 ;  the  New  York  hospital  es- 
tablished, 794 ;  ofllcen  of  the  service,  794. 

5AAf.— Mode  of  obtaining  the  spawn,  600, 501. 

Shaw,  Mr.— British  Resident  in  Burmah,  sketch  oC  108. 

Shbbiiah,  Jorh.— Secretary  of  the  United  States  Tressnry. 
794;  fomily  and  sariy  Ufa.  TK  T95;  poHtical  career,  T95: 
services  on  behalf  of  the  public  credit  during  and  since 
the  wsr,  T96w 

Shtblds,  Jaubs.— American  General,  796 ;  life  and  career,  796, 
797. 

Signal  SerHee,  Meieorologieal  ZHHHon  qf  the  United 
Statee  —Its  duties  in  war-time,  797 ;  stonn-signaling  and 
other  duties,  797;  instruction  and  equipment,  797;  the 
Meteorologioil  Division,  797:  the  plan  of  simultaneous 
observations,  798;  weather-maps,  798;  the  Myer  system 
of  synchronous  observations,  798,  799 ;  earlier  workings 
of  the  method,  799;  observations  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture, 800;  devefopment  of  the  Weather  Boreau,  800; 
obtaining  the  indications,  801 ;  synoptic  weather-maps, 
801 ;  mlHtaiy  organlistion  of  the  servioe,  801 ;  utilisation 
of  the  roporta,  802  •  their  diasemination,  808 ;  mode  of 
preparing  the  dally  synopsis  and  indications,  908,  805; 
verifications  of  predictions,  805;  river  reports,  805, 806; 
cantlonary  signals,  806-808;  sunset  sUtions,  808:  privs* 
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prognostication,  808 ;  slgnifleaaoe  of  bcrometrlo  yaHatloni, 
809;  appwatof  for  the  obeerrationa,  809, 810 ;  the  liav^ 
ometer,  600,  810;  thermometen,  810;  nla-gaoge,  810; 
anemometer,  810, 811 ;  the  Inteniatlonal  weather  aerriee, 
811*814 ;  abaohitely  aimiiltaneoQa  obMrvattoia  neoeaaaiy, 
811;  adf^tion  of  General  Myer^a  prqjeot  by  the  Vienna 
Congreaa,  bl2;  extent  of  the  intematloDal  ohaerrationa, 
819;  the  ooast  Blgnal  Henriee,  814;  the  obaerved  eon- 
dlttona,  814 ;  advantages  to  the  lH&^viag  Scnrtoe,  815; 
value  of  the  danger-algnals  to  veasela  salUng  along  the 
coast,  816 ;  method  of  telegntphlng  the  stgnsls,  816 ;  util- 
ity of  the  flnntler  telegraph  in  announcing  Indian  opera- 
tions, 816;  length  of  the  lines,  817. 

£if£b— Sources  of  the  world's  supply,  178. 

^ifoer.— Statistics  of  Nevada  mines,  636. 

BouTBABD,  M.  L-^Bepnsentsttre  irom  Ohio,  108;  amend- 
ment to  judicial  sppropriaflon  bill,  884;  ramariEa  on  the 
bill,  Ml,  847. 

South  Oaroiina^-Qorenm  chosen  in  place  of  Wsde  Hsmp- 
ton,  elected  Senator,  817  ;  Judges  elected,  817 ;  session  of 
the  Legislature,  818;  amendment  of  the  Constitatlon 
voted  relating  to  the  homestead  laws,  818 ;  prohibition  of 
miscegenation,  818;  text-book  hiw,  818;  artifldal  ttmba 
for  Confederate  soldiera,  818 ;  legislation  upon  the  4|ues- 
tioned  debt,  818,  819;  finances  and  taxation,  819;  school 
atatlsties,  819;  criminal  sfeatistica,  818, 880 ;  state  of  trade, 
690;  cottpn-manuihcture,  880 ;  pardon  of  the  convicted 
defoulters  of  the  EepobUcan  r^^dne,  880. 

i^^n,— The  royal  fomily,  890;  area  and  popnbtion,  881 ; 
financea»  681 ;  anny  and  navy,  881 ;  commerce  by  com- 
moditiea,  881 ;  area  and  population  of  the  colonies,  821 ; 
election  for  the  Chambera,881;  opening  of  the  Cknrtes, 
881;  speech  ftom  the  throne,  881, 888;  second  session, 
888;  deliberations  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  An- 
tiiles,  828;  royal  marriage,  888 ;  attempted  regldde,  828; 
new  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  rebellion,  888;  treaty  with 
Chhia  relating  to  the  cooUe-trade,  898. 

9pasxb,W.  a.  J. -Representative  fh>m  Illinois.  198.  850: 
explains  the  army  appropriation  bUL  at  extra  session. 

856-857. 

STsnnars,  Alkxanpxb  H.--Bepresentative  ih>m  Goorgla, 
198, 890 ;  speech  In  extra  session  on  the  srmy  sppropna- 
tlonbfll,  851-866. 

Slock  Sxiehanffey  ths  lonrfiw.— Parliamentary  inquiry  and 
question  of  legislative  supervision,  176. 

9TSIMATX,  Dr.  voir.— Austrian  Oablnet  Mlntoter,  60. 

Sugar.— The  world*8  production  and  trade  in  cane  and  beet- 
root sugar,  169. 

Sutro  TVimm/.— Opened  to  discharge  the  water  ftom  the 
flooded  mlnea,  656. 

S%Mden  and  Iforwaif.—VLoytA  fomlly,  828;  the  Swedish 
Ministry,  888;  srea  and  population  of  Sweden,  888; 
finances,  828 ;  trade  and  navigation,  828 ;  the  Korwegian 
Ministry,  828;  area  and  population,  828;  finances,  823, 
824 ;  proceedings  of  the  Swedish  Elksdag,  984;  session 
of  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  884. 

ANticrtofuf .~Ax«a  and  population,  884 ;  flnaneea,  884 ;  the 
army,  824;  post-ofliees  and  telegraphs,  824;  capital  pun- 
iahment  restored,  624;  President  elected,  825;  menrlng 
of  Catholic  and  ihxytestant  primary  schools  decided  con- 
stitutional, 825. 


Taavr,  Count  Eduasd.— Austrian  Mlnlster-Preddent,  sketch 

o£60. 
Tatlou,  BtonAXD.—Confoderate  General,  825;  early  Ufo,  825 ; 

services  in  the  Mexlesn  war,  825;  In  the  war  of  secession, 

829, 826;  subsequent  ttfe,  826. 
TelegrapK,  8ubmarin$.-^Vefr  cable  lines,  646, 847. 
Tlmnesses.— Legislative  session,  826 ;  bUl  abolishing  foes,  626; 


insursnoe  legislstkm,  826 ;  question  of  scaling  fha  debt 
887 ;  committee  report  containing  a  plan  of  readjustment, 
827;  resBons  for  repudiating  rsilroad  bonda,  887;  mi- 
nority report  against  repudiation,  887;  the  passsge  ol 
the  bill,  888;  oommission  to  confer  with  bondholders, 
828;  statement  of  the  debt,  888;  conditions  under 
which  the  raUroad  bonda  were  issued,  888;  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  if  they  sre  a  Uen  upon  the  rail- 
roads, 828;  smounts  of  these  bonds,  828;  taxation,  re- 
oeipta,  and  outgoea,  889;  repeal  of  the  Memphis  chsrtet 
and  othera,  829 ;  debt  of  Mempbla,  829;  extra  aessfcn  to 
take  precantCona  against  yellow  fover,  889. 

Tnvnx,  Mohamxid.— Khedive  of  Egypt,  biographical  ac- 
count, 885. 

TefBM.— Legislative  session,  829 ;  constitutional  amendment 
relieving  agricultural  prodnota  fkt>m  taxation,  889 :  act 
permitting  the  Governor  to  displace  charitable  offldala, 
880;  authorization  of  a  loan,  880;  interest  and  school 
ai^ropriations  vetoed,  680;  popukr  disspprovsl,  880;  a 
Sunday  law,  880;  ^e  financial  condition,  680 ;  the  ex- 
tent, ktcation,  and  pilcea  of  salable  lands,  880, 881;  Isnd 
frauds,  881 ;.  the  schools,  881 ;  State  institutions,  881^ 
crimlnsl  statistics,  881 ;  measures  for  the  capture  of  fiigi- 
tive  criminals,  881;  permitting  murderers  to  escape,  688. 

Thxbaw.^HIs  elevation  to  the  Burmese  throne,  100;  his 
inssne  conduct,  101. 

Tbitrmah,  Aixxx  Q.--Senator  flixn  Ohlo^  198, 850;  speech 
on  reeolutions  to  investigate  the  recent  elections,  196-198. 

TUAXD,  PiXBBi  E.— French  Minister  of  Conunereei,  bio- 
graphical notice,  886. 

Tbftaooob— The  world^s  produotfon  and  intenational  trade, 
170. 

TowMSHMiD,  B.  W.^Bepresentative  from  IlUnois,  196, 250; 
on  the  army  appropriation  UH,  888. 

TWimp  ^efi.— In  Delaware,  806;  military  order  of  the 
Governor  of  Iowa  to  arrest  tramps,  616 ;  legislation  in 
New  York.  675 ;  in  North  Carolina.  686:  in  Pennsylvania. 
715:  in  Wisconsin,  848.  ' 

JV-eoty  ObHgatUnu  not  paramount  to  Congressional  legisla- 
son,  819. 

JVribey.— The  reigning  house,  888 :  area  and  population  of 
the  empire,  882;  receipts  snd  expenditures,  882;  the 
financial  situation,  882 ;  army,  882;  rallroada,  888;  evils 
of  a  depreciated  currenqp,  868,  868;  ehangea  in  the  Fi- 
nance Ministry,  888 ;  the  ofllce  of  Grand  Vlsier  abolished, 
888;  ministerial  crfais  resulting  fh>m  the  diabandment  of 
troops,  886 ;  oomposltioii  of  the  new  Cabinet,  888;  sta- 
tioning British  ships  in  the  Bosporus,  886 ;  promised  re- 
forms, 668 ;  decree  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt, 
884;  the  Busslan  treaty  of  peace,  684;  cessation  of  Cre- 
tan disturbances,  884. 


UniUd  AotesL— Appointment  of  a  new  Secretary  of  War, 
884 ;  sketch  of  the  Secretary,  884 ;  a  new  Minister  to 
Berlin,  884;  the  Attorney-General  on  the  payment  of  feea 
to  deputy  marahals,  884,  885;  the  action  of  Congress  La 
extra  session,  865;  the  war-levy  decided  not  to  hold 
against  the  Ststes,  885;  the  constitutionality  of  legal- 
tenders  brought  up  in  the  courts,  865,  886  ;  constitu- 
tionsHty  of  the  Thurman  raihtiad  act  confirmed,  886;  in- 
crease of  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  886 ;  post-office 
receipts^  836;  chsnges  in  postsl  regulatlona,  6861  887; 
ministers  abroad  instructed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  foreign 
governments  to  suppress  Mormon  emigration,  867;  the 
decline  of  the  American  canying-trade,  887,  868;  pro- 
posed measures  to  restore  it,  688;  attempt  of  the  Na- 
tionals to  dictate  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  in  Congrees, 
888,  889;  incresse  of  k)csl  indebtedness  in  the  United 
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Btatet,  889 ;  the  ooonty  and  nnxoidpal  debts  in  eleven 
SUtee,  889 ;  Tihiation  of  property  in  them,  889 ;  retnnit 
torn  other  Btetes,  889 ;  the  agrtealtnnl  seeeon  of  1879, 
888;  retnrna  of  the  different  crops,  889. 


Vabbot,  Hnni  A.— French  Cabinet  Minister,  blographioia 
notice,  888. 

FermontL— The  State  officers,  840;  finance  statement,  810; 
growth  of  the  population  dmlng  eightj  jears,  840;  the 
eflTect  of  throogh  IMght-rates  from  the  West  on  Vennont 
sgrlcnltural  interests,  840;  rektiTe  cost  and  retoras  of 
sgiieoltoie  in  Termont  end  in  the  West,  840,  841 ;  pos- 
sibilities of  soigbmn-sngar  prodactlon,  841;  Grangers* 
protest  sgainst  railroad  monopolies,  841;  a  flunoos  law 
ease,  843 ;  an  election  case,  8^. 

Hr^nto.— Opposition  to  the  sdopted  reftanding  bill,  848; 
piOTisions  of  the  bill,  812 ;  platform  of  the  Bea4}ustment 
party,  848;  the  amount  fhnded  under  the  act,  648 ;  the 
revenue,  848 ;  statement  of  the  debt,  848 ;  the  Gorem- 
or's  message  upon  the  advantage  of  the  fhnding  law, 
844;  election  of  a  majority  of  Bes^Justers,  844;  Colored 
Convention,  844;  convict-labor  and  prison  statistics,  844 ; 
educational  statistftos,  814 ;  the  law  against  miscegenation 
tested,  845;  ajndge*s  answer  on  the  colored  Juror  ques- 
tion, 849. 

VoosHBis,  D.  W.— Senator  frt>m  Indiana,  198,  849;  on  the 
avmj  appropriation  bill  In  extra  session,  888, 884. 

W 

WADDOfOTOir.— President  of  the  French  Cabinet,  888;  his 
Ministry  resigns,  884. 

War  Xevy.— The  Southern  States  not  Hable,  489,  885. 

irars. —BritiBh  war  in  Altj^hanUtan,  8-14;  Zooloo  war,  16, 
181-189. 

WMi  Fir0rin<a.— State  officers  and  strength  of  parties  in  the 
Legislature,  845;  law  obliging  lawyers  to  account  for 
trust-moneys,  846;  law  against  adulterated  fortlUaers, 
845;  usury  law, 845;  laborers'  lien  act,  846;  opposition 
to  normal  schools,  845,  846;  proposed  constltntional 
amendment  to  reform  the  Judiciary,  846;  report  on  ille- 
gal ftvight-charges,  846;  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
dition of  the  State,  846;  railroad  extension,  846 ;  account 
of  the  Wetiel  County  disorders,  846,  84T ;  decision  re- 
garding the  estates  of  married  women,  847;  ease  relating 
to  the  ferry  privilege  at  Harper's  Ferry,  847 ;  esse  of  the 
colored  convict  Strander,  847. 

WHTrrB0B1^^  W.  C— Bepreeentatlve  ftt>m  Tennessee,  198, 
251 ;  on  the  Judidsl  sppropriation  Mil,  988, 889. 

WBrrrniQHAif,  William  Bollpisok.— Bpisfiopalian  Bishop, 
847 ;  biographical  sketch,  847, 848. 


WBm,  HABrnv.— Representative  flrom  Penn^lvanla,  191^ 
•  851 ;  on  the  army  bin,  268. 

WBm,  W.  P.— Senator  from  Maiyland,  198, 849 ;  cm  resolu- 
tions for  ln<]uiiy  into  recent  electi<Nia,  806. 

WiLLia,  A.  8.— Bepreseotative  from  Kentucky,  196,  260; 
committee  report  on  restricting  Chinese  immigration, 
819, 880.       . 

KVsMMWiii.— Meeting  of  the  Legislsture,  848;  tramp  Uw, 
848;  revised-assessment  set,  848;  food-sdulteratkm  act, 
648;  receipta  and  expendlturea,  848;  the  debt,  849; 
kMal  indebtedness,  849;  tax-valuatk>n,  849;  taxes,  849; 
estimates  for  1880,  849;  school  statistics,  849;  prison 
statistics,  849, 850 ;  State  institutions,  860 ;  rsllrosds,  860; 
the  public  lends,  850;  Nstional  Bominati<His  and  plat- 
form, 850,  851 ;  BepnbUcan  nominations  snd  plstfoim, 
851 ;  Democratic  nominations  snd  pktfonn,  851,  866 ; 
results  of  the  election,  862. 

WiTHXis,  Bonnrr  £.— Senator  from  Tiiglnia,  196,  949;  on 
the  army  bill  in  extra  session,  862, 268. 

Fbo^— European  supply  snd  manufoctures,  178, 178;  exports 
teom  CsUfomis,  118. 


Ysaa  and  iToys.— In  the  Senate,  on  amendments  to  resolu' 
tiona  to  investigste  the  freedom  of  the  late  electiona,  80S, 
904,  806;  on  resolutions  as  smended,  207 ;  on  the  bill  to 
regulate  the  counting  of  the  Presidential  vote,  818 ;  on 
the  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  inmdgration,  888, 884 ;  on  the 
army  appropriation  bill,  880 ;  on  amendments  to  the  Ju- 
dicial appropriation  bui  848, 244  ;  on  a  motion  to  with- 
draw its  smendments,  249;  in  extra  session,  on  the  srmy 
appropriation  bill,  265;  on  the  bill  to  prevent  military 
Interference  at  elections,  271, 272 ;  on  the  Judicial  appro- 
priation bill,  289;  on  the  substitute  sppropriation  bill, 
294. 

Jn  the  House,  on  the  bDl  to  restrict  Chinese  immigrstlon, 
822  ;  on  the  President's  veto  of  the  same,  226 ;  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Judidsl  appropriation  bill,  242 ;  on  the  bill, 
248 ;  on  the  army  appropriation  bill  In  extra  session.  200, 
260 ;  on  the  ssme  s/ler  the  President's  veto,  268 *. on  the 
Mn  to  prevent  mllltaiy  interference  at  elections,  269. 270  ; 
on  the  ssme  sfter  the  President's  veto,  278, 274 ;  on  the 
judicial  appropriation  bill  in  extra  session,  278 ;  on  the 
same  after  the  President's  veto,  281 ;  on  the  substitute 
sppropriation  bin,  293, 294. 


ZntxiALXOWSKi,  Dr.— Austrian  Cabinet  Minister,  60. 

2^o20M.— Their  ethnotogieal  character,  852 ;  their  country. 
852;  origin  and  devek>pment  of  the  Zooloo  nation,  88^ 
868;  its  militaiy  system,  658;  evenU  of  Chaka's  reign, 
868;  Panda's  reign,  868;  Cetywayo,  868. 
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